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` LETTERS TO A FRIEND 


HE following letters were written to me 
$ T at different intervals by the Poet, 
l Rabindranath Tagore, in the years that 
preceded his visit to &urope and America 
an 1920. 
Many letters, which were of a purely 
personal or ephemeral character, have been 
omitted. At the same time, I have not excluded 
_any letter, even of a personal character, 
which has appeared to me to reveal the 
mind and temperament of the Poet > himself. 
I have also left in many subsidiary details. 
, lt is necessary to explain something 
concerning the letters which he sent to me 
each day from Ramgarh near Naini Tal in 
May, 1914. I was with him at Ramgarh 
almost immediately after, and he told me 
that the agony he experienced at that time 
was almost equivalent to a death-agony. He 
hardly expected to survive it. This was all 
the more strange, because it came to him at 
a time,—as a previous letter fo me shows,— 
_ When he was feeling a sense of physical 
exhilaration and joy in the beauty of the 
Hills. 

I remember him saying to me that it 
came to him like <a thunderstorm out of a 
-qclear unclouded sky. 
~ This mental agony returned again to him, 
in the same intensely acute form, in the 
month of July, 1914, while he was at Santi- 
niketan. Long before any news reached us 
of the World War that was impending, his 
mind was preoccupied with the foreboding 
of some disaster which was about to over- 
whelm humanity. He wrote at this time 
before the War began a very ‘remarkable 
Bengali poem, called ‘the Destroyer, in which 


=. 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


he spoke of the destruction that was 
upon the earth. 

As I was with him, in constant attendance 
during those days, I have no corresponder € 
dealing with that critical time. But I bare 
the most vivid memory of his mental sufla- 
ing C.F.A.] 


comr g 


London, 
7 August 16, 1913. 
I feel glad to know that you are in Sari- 


niketan. I cannot tell you how I long °3 
join you there. My life here is wearyi: g 
me, but I must not complain. I am sz c 


that I shall not get my leave from the Wo- 
until the work which brought me here i. < 
been accomplished. 

My advice to you about the course you 
ought to take to fulfil your life is ‘not to Co 
anything rash’ Wait witha prayerful heat 
till the call comes to you with an impez.- 
tively urgent force. 

Love is free, even when the circumstans: s 
are narrow. Nothing will hamper you if yz2 
have the water of life, which gushes out in 
streams with all the more force when is 
passage is narrowed or obstructed. I mut 
meet you and talk everything over win 
you before you finally make your decision. 

The time has come at last, when I mrt 
leave England, for, I find that my wok 
here in the West is getting the better of rmo. 
It is taking up too much of my _ attentiza 
and assuming more importance than it actu.ty 
possesses. Therefore, I must, without delay, go 
back to that obscurity, where all living 
seeds find their true soil for germination. 

Iam going to take a motor-ride tis 
morning to Rothenstein’s country-héuse, axl, 
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I may not have time to’ write to my other 
correspondents by this mail. 

I must thank you for the water-colour picture 
you have sent me of the Lake at Santini- 
ketan with its palm-trees in the back ground. 
It is like a dream-picture that I have in my 
heart, and those palm-trees seem to be stand- 


ing a-tiptoe to catch a glimpse of their lover 


across the sea. 
z London, 
Aug. 28, 1918. 

Our people are in danger of forgetting 
that God’s love flows from the West as 
well as from the’ Hast. In India, we are apt 
to think that it is only a kind of historical 
Nor’-Wester, that has burst upon us from 
Europe,—the terrible rush of the powerful 
into the vacuum created by the weak. It has 
beén given to you, my friend, to bring to us 
- the glad assurance that God’s love has its 
living source in the West also. 

Witnesses of this love are needed much 
more than dispensers of social benefits, polit- 
ical rights and administrative ` efficiency. 

People ‘lay more stress upon preaching 
doctrine than giving love. The effect of this 
is like having strong winds without getting 
a drop of rain. Very often the winds carry 
the seeds ; but what is their use, when 
there is this drought ? 

Love is enough. It contains everything 
that is needed. This precious gift of love 
you have brought to our boys unasked, and 
they will never forget it in their lives. 
Tt will open their hearts and make them 
ready and able to receive the best that the 

West can give. 
- Calcutta, 


October 11, 1913. 

I have gone through a period of difficulty. 

My life has appeared to me lonely and 

burdened with responsibilities too heavy for a 
single man to bear 

Evidently my mind had vot into the habit 

i leaning upon my friends whom I had 

sequined in England and letting most of its 

current flow outward. ‘Therefore, coming to 

my own country, where contact of humanity 


is not so close as in the West, I felt suddenly - 


stranded in a desolation, wherein every 
individual has to struggle through his own 
problem unaided. 

For some length of time, this solitariness 
weighed upon my heart like a heavy load, 
till 1 regained my former mental adjustment 
and felt again the current turn inward from 
the world outside. It is the flood-tide of 
life and companionship. It sweeps the 


necessaries. 


burden from off my shoulders’ and carries 
me along withit in its joyous course. 

In India, the range of our lives is narrow 
and discontinuous. ‘This is the reason why. 


our minds are often beset with provincialism. 


In our Asram at Santiniketan*we must have | 
the widest possible outlook for our boys and 
universal human interests. This must come- 
spontaneously. not merely through reading of 
books, but through dealings with the wider 
world. 
Santiniketan, 
_ October 18, 1913 ` 
You must certainly rid. your system of 
this malarial poison before you take up your 
regular work at Santiniketan. Is if wholly 
impossible for you to come down here at 
once and take absolute rest for some time? 
Jagadananda Baboo had avery bat type of 
malaria before he joined his work. here. His 
coming to Bolpur has been the saving of his 
life.. Give our Asram a trial. I feet almost — 
sure that she will nurse you back to health. 


I will have your room fitted up with a 
desk and writing materials and other 


You can start a little gardening’... 
in our school grounds and take occasional ex- 
eursions into our Sal woods. You will 
spend your day out in the shade of our 
mango grove. Possibly, giving me a Greek 
lesson now and then would not fatigue you 
too much. 

I have many other plans for you, if you, 
can manage to get free from the temptation ” 
of rushing about from place to place as soon 
as you are feeling strong again. 

Just now, my singing mood “is upon me, 
and I am turning out fresh songs every: day. 
My waking moments are filled with music. 

Santiniketan, 
October 25, 1913. 

Yes, you will find me at the Asram any 
time you are able to come in December. In 
fact, I do not care to leave this place even’ 
for a short while unless I am driven to do 
so by necessity, or by a spirit of restlessness 
such as that which: unaccountably possessed 
me before I started for the West. This. 
Asram at Santiniketan has kept me covered al 
over under its brooding wings like a mother 
bird, till my mind has burst its many-coloured 
shell of literary life and come out into the 
full freedom of the immensity of space and 
light and ineffable peace. 

I wonder if the visitors, who pay us 
casual visits, can feel the strange ethereal 
quality of beauty that seems to hover over 
the landscape in this place. As for me, in 
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all my wanderings, I have seen nothing 
which can be compared with it in its simpli- 
city of details combined with such depth of 
“meaning. 
~ It has amused me to read in the ‘Pioneer’ 
the editorial remarks abont my paper on 
Indian History, in which it refers to western 
influences that have impressed me and to my 
defence of Brahminism. It would have been 
absolutely superfluous for me to make any 
special mention of the fact that but for my 
western education I could never have written 
such a criticism of history. As for my 
defending Brahminism, my Bengali readers 
have come to exactly the opposite conclusion. 
The orthodox portion of them have been 
greatly offended at what they. consider to be 
a piece of writing conceived in an anti- 
Brahmin frame of mind. 
Santiniketan, 
February 9, 1914. 


(Written to meet mo in England after my return from South 
Africa.) 


I send you my love and the translation of 
a song of mine written about two months ago. 
“We are waiting for you, knowing that you 
are coming to us with your heart filled with 
the wisdom of death and the tender strength 
of sorrow.” You know our best love was with 
you while you were fighting our cause in 
South Africa. 

My days of turmoil are not yet over. I 


~ have not been able to settle down to my 
work and to my rest. Interruptions come 
almost daily to me in various shapes and 


forms. I have made up my mind to be rude, 
and to leave all invitations ignored and 
letters unanswered, 

The mango blossums have appeared in our 
Asram. The air is full of music, heard and 
unheard, and I do not know why we should 
be callous to the call of the seasons and 
foolishly. behave as if the Spring and the 
Winter are the same to human beings, 
with the same round of works to follow 
without having the option to be occasionally 
useless and absurd. However, I am in that 
~«mood when one forgets that he has any other 
obligations to meet than to be good for 
nothing and glad. 

Santiniketan, 
March 5, 1914. 

I have been spending some days. alone in 
the solitude of Shilaida : for I needed it 
very greatly, and it has done me good. I 
feel that I must protect myself from all 





* referring to the death of my mother. 


‘sky to the 


wf 


distractions for some time so as to be a 
to add to my inner resources. I must 1 
consider if a duty to force myself to w > 
merely with the vain intention of doi 
good, buf must make the work that I. 
living and real. l 

To try to benefit others and yet not 
have enough of oneself to give to others 
a poor affair. 


wt s, ‘a 


n 03 


Santiniketar 
May 10, 191. 

I am starting for Ramgarh tonight. L -t 
evening I came to Bolpur from Caleutta 
make arrangements for some new buildir 
Our party meets me at Burdwan. 

When are you coming ? I am afraid y 1 
are passing through a great deal of wor 
and you are in need of a good rest. I we~ t 
let you work during this vacation. `r 
must have no particular plans for our hc i- 
days. et us agree to waste them utter ~ 
until laziness proves to be a burden to 
Just for a month or so-we can afford to 37 
no longer useful members of society. 

The cultivation of usefulness produ = 
an enormous amount of failures, simply ~- 
cause in our avidity we sow seeds 7° 
closely. 

Ramgarh, 
May 14, 191 

I feel that I have come to the place t 
I neeaed most of all. I hated to be dislo~ i 
to the plains of Bengal, where the ea : 
hes so meek and unobtrusive, leaving - z 

undisputed dominion of °*.32 
horizons. But happily the poets heart = 
inconstant ; it is so easily won; and I 2 
already bending my knees to Father Hin - 
laya for keeping aloof from him for so Ic =z 
in blind distrust. 

The hills around seem to me like a 
emerald vessel brimming over with peace a I 
sunshine. This solitude is like a flov 7x 
spreading its petals of beauty and keepi. z 
its honey of wisdom at the core of its hez. 

My life is full. It is no longer brok a 
and fragmentary, but complete, like a thi. < 
of beauty, like a strain of a song. 

Ramgarh, 
May 15, 191. 

IĮ am supremely happy, not simply `+- 
cause the quiet of this place affords me `e 
needful change from the worries of a croy i- 
ed life, but because it supplies my mid 


_ with its natural food. 


realise at once that I had before been livir 


Directly, I come to a place like this I 
on half rations. If I recklessly scatter ~~ 


- oid self. 
cones, how far it had spread its roots, and. 


4 


self all about me, I cannot grow; and if I 
do not grow, I cannot produce the flowers 
and fruits that are claimed from me by the 
whcle scheme of things. : 

= have found myself since I came here, 
and I am filled with wonder that the infinite 
power and joy has become what I am and 
whet this blade of grass is. 

When we are restless, we raise dust all 
about us and we forget the great truth that 
we are. 
sesing everything through the sight of the 
sou. and of feeling oneself close to the 
bosom of the infinite I Am. All our works 
find their end in this -realisation ; and when 
a man attains it, then humanity reaches its 
goa. in him. 7 


.  Ramgarh, 
May 17, 1914. 

Today is my father’s birthday annivesary. 
We have just had our morning prayer and 
my mind is full. 

It is a stormy morning, dark and threaten- 
ing. with occasional bursts of pallid light. 
It seems like a symbol of a spiritual new 
birth. I have been experiencing the feeling 
of a great expectation, although it has its 
elements of very great suffering. . 

To be born naked in the heart of the 


eternal Truth; to be able to feel with my - 


entire being the life-throb of the universal 
heart,—that is the cry of my soul. I tell 
you. all this, so that you may understand 
what [ am passing through and may help 
me when the occasion arrives. 

Do take rest yourself and get well to be 


fit -zo fight your battle with renewed strength . 


and hope. 

_ Ramgarh, 

May 21, 1914. 

I am struggling on my way through the 

willerness, The light from across the summit 
is clear; but the shadows are. slanting and 
deep on the slope of the dark valley. My 
feet are bleeding and I am toiling with pant- 
ing breath. Wearied -I lie down upon the 
dust and cry and call upon His name. 


I know I must pass through death. God’ 


kncws, it is the death-pang that is tearing 
open my heart. It is hard to part with the 
One does not know, until the time 


into what unexpected, unconscious depths it 
hac sent its thirsty rootlets sucking out 
the precious juice of life, . : 

But the Mother is relentless. She will 
tear outeall the tangled untruths. We must 
not nourish in , our being what is dead. For 


I cannot tell you the great joy of. 


‘open and the normal, to 
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the dead is death-dealing. “Through death, 
lead us to the Deathless.” The toll of suffer- 
ing has to be paid to the full. For we can. 


never enter the realm of the white light and ` 


pure love, until all our debts are cleared 
and nothing binds us-to the dead past. 

But I know that my Mother is with me 
and before me. 

Ramgarh, 
May 22, 1914. 

The spiritual bath is not that of water 
but of fire. Fór the water merely takes 
away the dirt tbat is superficial, not the 
dead matter that clings to life, abusing its 
hospitality. So we must take our plunge into 
fire, time after time. - 

We shrink and tremble at the prospect; 
but the Mother assures us that it will never 
touch anything that is true and living. 

, The hell consumes the sin, but not the 
soul. Our soul is the last thing that we 
come to know; for it is dark where the 
Mother feeds the soul in secret. And we 
can see that sacred sight in the intense glow 
of the 
brings the torch to light it, and sometimes 
a messenger whose face is hidden from us. 

The latter is at my door. I ask him 
questions. He answers not. But the fire is 
burning fiercely, exposing the hidden corners 
of my being with all their unsuspected accu- 


fire of suffering. Sometimes Death . 


rei 


mulations of untruth and self-deception. Let . 


the fire burn till it has nothing to feed upon. 
Let nothing be spared that awaits destruc- 
tion. 
Ramgarh, . 
May 24, 1914 


e 


I feel that I am emerging once again into - 


the air and light and am breathing freely. It 
is an unspeakable relief to come out into the 
regain the balance 
of life once more, to be able to take again 
my natural part in their open fair of the 
world. 
Strenuousness is the open foe of. attain- 
ment. The strength that wins is calm and has 


an exhaustless resource in its passive depth. . 
Greed is sure to frustrate itself, even the greed 


after God. 


I had been struggling, during these last « 


few days, in a world where shadows held 
sway and right proportions were lost. The 
enemies* with whom I was fighting were 
mostly phantoms. But this experience of. the 
dark has had a great lesson for me. Untruth 
when spread thinly over a large area of life 
is hardly felt and seen. We live in truce 
with it. Now that I have had its vision, in 
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all its concentrated ugliness, I am called upon 
to fight it every day of my life, —to fight 
it with a serene strength and steady 


` purpose. 


h? 


Ramgarh, - 
May 25, 1914 

Today I feel as sound as these mountain 
oaks, ready to store my share of light from 
the sky aud joyfully try my strength with 
the storm. when it - comes. Again I feel I 
must have all my interests alive, grow on all 
sides, and enter into various relations with 
the world, keeping my body and mind fully 
awake. 

Harmony is difficult when one’s own 
nature is complicated; when the strings in 
the vèna are numerous and each one of them 
claims its right to be heard. 

But I know life is simple, however com- 
plex the organism may be; and everything 
goes to pieces when the living truth of that 
central simplicity is lost. We strain after 
ideals, thus wasting our vital resources, 
because there is this deviation of truth in the 


_ centre of our being. But our need is to be 


4 
f 


perfect. 


Ramgarh, 
May 25, 1914 


a Morning is simple, though infinitely more 


varied than night; for it is open and lumi- 
nous. Night tries to hide and suppress all 
problems of reality making the tyranny of 
dreams absolute. Light bares the heart of 
truth; and whatever is unformed or struggling, 
dying or dead, is revealed, not merely at the 
side, but at the root of all that is growing 
in strength and grace. 

We see all the contradictions, yet we feel 
the inner harmony. Strife and struggle are 
everywhere, yet beauty is supreme. This 
makes Night with its phantoms of false 
mystery and exaggeration slink away in 
shame when Morning appears in her simple 
robe of white. Hope and joy come in her 
wake all the more triumphant because not 
a single blade of grass or thorn is hidden. 

Morning has dawned upon me at last. 


"~My wrestlings with shadows are over. My 


heart looks out upon the undulating field of 
life, chequered with the fruitful green and 
the pallor of the sandy waste, and feels 
that if is all good. It is vast; it is free, 
at all horizons: and over it from end to end 


_ reigns the light of the sky. 


: Ramgarh 
May 27, 1914. 
Your letter of this morning telling about 
your mother’s birthday has given me deep 


joy. We, every one of us, have birthdays cf 
our great Mother in our hearts, days wlen 
we become fully- conscious of her birthc ay 
in our lives. For aught I know, I am cec- 
brating that great event in the quiet of th sa 
hills. I hope I am ready with my presert , 
which’ have been kept secret to me, not tə 
my Mother. With the morning light tlev 
will be discovered at Her door, and for i12 
first time in my life I shall know what I 
have for my offerings to my Mother. 

I have not the heart to move from tii: 
place now. It has grown into my life w t 
its ‘wonderful profusion of roses, its procrs- 
sion of sunny hours and the intimate deck 
of its nights. 

[The mental suffering, which is referroc 
to in these letters written in May, entirc.r 
passed away. The poet was in the best of 
health and spirits all through the month >f 
June, taking up active work in his sch oi 
among his boys after the holidays were ovcr 
But quite early in July, the darkness aga r 
came down upon his life and seemed alms! 
to overwhelm him. It appeared to have Ło 
external source in bad health or bad climat>: 
and the school work was wonderfully pr- 
gressing. But he spoke to me again arc 
again of tae mysterious and unbearal.c 
weight of oppression which drove him irc 
solitude. He went away from the scho» 
and lived alone at Surul. For nearly thr c 
months the strain continued. I have <c 
letter concerning this period because I wis 
with him all the time; but I fell ill r 
October and had to go to Calcutta. Then 1¢ 
began to write to me again, just when tic 
darkness began to leave him. C.F.A. 

Santiniketan, 
October 4, 191-. 

Now at last I feel that I am coming o1! 
of the mist once more. I am trying <o 
throw off my shoulders the burden wik 
which I have been so oppressed during tie 
last months. Since my mind feels lighter, i 
hope I have earned my freedom. I havc 
come back to Santiniketan from Surul ard 
this change has done me good. 

have got a letter from Dr. Maitra n 
Calcutta about yourself which has made re 
anxious. He thinks you will have to ve 
very carefal in future if your illness is not 
to return. 


Santiniketan 
October 7, 191<. 
My period of darkness is over once agan. 
It has been a time of very greats trial {37 
me, and I hope it was absolutely necessa:y 
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for my emancipation. I know that I am 
being lifted from the sphere where I was 
before, and it is the loneliness of the new 
sitnation and the ery of the old life that is 
still troubling me. 

Fut I have glimpses from time to time 
of the ineffable light of joy, which I am 
suze will not fail me. Preaching I must 
give up aud trying to take up the rile of a 
beneficent angel to others. I am praying to 
be lighted from within, and not simply to 
ho.d a light in my hand. 

Santiniketan, 
October 18, 1914. 
it is good news to me that you are going 
alow yourself to be immured in a nursing 
ae for some time. I hope you won’t try 
to cut your term there short for any con- 
sideration whatever. I can assure you, it 
was a luminous time for me, thosefour weeks 
that I spent incmy bed in a nursing home 
in London with a very scanty allowance of 
lich and sky. Don’t come away on any 
account before you are completely restored 
to Lealth and strength. 

-{ has given me very great pleasure 
indeed to read what you have written about 
my play ‘Achalayatan. Now I can confess 
to you a secret, that I love it better than 
anv other play of mine, because it is a part 
of myself. 

Darjeeling, 
November 11, 1914, 

Real love is always a wonder. We can 
never take it for granted. Your love for me 
is e perpetual surprise to me. I accept it 


wita joy and thankfulness, ‘and wonder to 
which account to put it. 

Perhaps every man has some worth un- 
kacwn to him, inspiring love through the 


cover of his self. It gives one a hope that 
tru.h is more than appearance and that we 
desarve mare than we can claim with apparent 
reason. 

Love is for the unlimited in us, not for 


the one who is loudly evident. Some say 
thas we idealise him we love; but the fact 
ic that we realise through love the ideal in 


him, and the ideal is the real if we know 
it. We have the eternal contradiction in us, 
thas our worth unfolds itself through our 
uciworthiness, and love can go beyond the 
process, overtaking the ultimate truth. We 
could never be certain that we are more in 
truzh than we are in fact, if we were not 
loved. 

Į am now in Darjeeling. I wish I 
anywhere else. But I 


were 
try to convince 


myself that I should not be here if I were 

Give my love to Mr. Rudra, Tell him 
that I am hopelessly lost in the wilderness 
of correspondence, distributing thanks to ail 
quarters of the globe till not an ounce of 
gratitude is left in my nature. 

Calcutta, 
November 11. 1914. 

We have been passing through financial 
difficulties in our school. I know that they 
are good for us: but we must have strength 
enough to extract the good from them. 

We must have faith in the truth. 
this faith must be active and self-respecting. 
The whole Asram must rouse itself from its 
passive inanity, and be ready to meet the 
danger, never expecting help from outside 
but using all its wisdom, self-restraint and 
resourcefulness to overcome it, 

Our school is a living body. The smallest 
among us must feel that all its problems are 
his own and that we must give in order to 
gain. Even the little boys should not be 
kept entirely in ignorance of our difficulties. 


“not wanted. 


be 


But ` 


They should be made proud of the fact, that ` 


they also bear their own of the 
responsibility. 

Perhaps if might be possible to wipe 
away at one sweep this financial burden; but 
then we should deprive ourselves of the best 
boon of the Terrible.* Let the spirit of the 
Asram be roused. Let us mect our trouble 
manfully with that prayer which is action, 
strong yet calm and cheerful. 

Give my love to Pearson and to Mr. 
Rudra. 


share 


Jorasanko 
November 15, 1914. 

Critics and detectives are naturally sus- 
picious. They sent allegories and bombs 
where there are no such abominations. It 
is difficult to convince them of our Innocence. 
The human soul has its inner drama, which’ 
is just the same as any thing else that con- 
cerns man. Sudarshana,T in ‘the King of the 
Dark Chamber,” is not any more an 
abstraction thau Lady Macbeth. 
could easily be described as an allegory 
representing the criminal ambition in man’s 


nature. But would that be an adequate 
description ? 
However, it does not matter what things 


are what, according to the rules of criticism, 


* Referring to the name of God in the Vedas, 
Rudra, which means the Terrible. 


ol 


rt The heroin of the drama- 


45 


The latter» 
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They are what they are, and therefore diff- 
cult of classification. 

The geographical position of Ramgarh is 
. Said to be not unfavourable for wintering. 
This has partly induced me to go there for 
the next few months until it becomes decent- 
ly warm and comfortable. But it is a secret 
of mine, and you must not let it out on any 
account. Whatever may happen I must 
remain beyond the reach of correspondence. 
T need to be entirely alone. 

By going to an inaccessible region, I shall 
escape anniversary meetings, addresses and 
conferences, and all such other evils that 
the flesh is not 
theless, fasten upon it without ceremony. 

It is wicked of me to be away, when 
you are in the Asram; but I feel that you 
will have a better opportunity of coming 
closer to the boys and teachers when I am 
not there; and that will compensate you 
for my absence. 

Agra, 
December 5, 1914. 

I came back from Agra last night to 
-learn from my post that you had gone 
away from Allahabad. It is in the paper. 
I icel that I fully deserve this disappoint- 
ment, for. I ought not to have tarried on my 
way. 

But it was planned by my fate. We 
found the train overcrowded at Kathgodam 
when we came back from Ramgarh. The 
school children from Nainital were going 
home for their Christmas holidays. So we 
took the side-track to Agra and stayed there 
for some days. This was our first concession 
te Mara, the Spirit of Mischief, who leads 
mankind from straight paths to allurements of 
deviation. Other accidents followed in their 
turn. 

Relying on the slight possibility of the 
news paper being misinformed, I bave 
written this letter to your Allahabad address 
and retain just a glimpse of nope even 
yet to meet you there. We are trying 
to get the day train tomorrow, in order to 
reach Allahabad the same evening. But I am 


“afraid we shall not get it, and it will not be 


possible for me to come to Allahabad before 
Monday morning. 

I was surprised to read in the pages of 
the ‘Modern Review,’ that our Asram boys 
were going without their sugar and ghee in 
order to open a Flood Relief Fund. Do vou 
think this is right ? 

In the first. place, it is an imitation of 
English school boys and not their own original 


t 


heir to, but which, never- - 


idea. In the second place; so long as * os 
boys live in our Asram, they are not 7 ce 
to give up any portion of their diet whic: is 
absoluteiy necessary for their health. For an 
English boy, who takes meat and an amutnt 
of fat with it, the giving up of sugar in iw 
diet is not injurious. But for our boy in 
Santiniketan, who can only get milk in voy 
small quantities, and whcse vegetable me Is 


contain very little fat-ingredients, it is 
mischievous. f 
Our boys have no right to choose is 


form of self-sacrifice, just as they are 1 3 
free to give up buying books for their studi s. 
The best form of self-sacrifice for them wo. l 
be to do some hard work in order to ex 
money tor the Flood Relie? Fund. Let thse xu 
take up menial service ix our school and 2 
Santiniketan itself. Let hem wash dis_ s, 
draw water, dig wells, fill up the old tik 
which is a menace to their health, do tie 
building „work which is good for them n 
both ways, as an education and as a mesis 
of helping the Fund. What is more, it. lI 
be a real test of their sincerity. 

Let the boys think out for themsel. 3s 
what particular work they are willing to tz e 
up without imitating others. 


Allahabad, 
December is Hli 
I feel happy to imagine you lost in `e 


sunny blue and the silent zreen of our Asri. 
I know, from my own exp3rience, that ity H 
give you the peaceful detachment of mad 
needed so much for bringing oneself face v 
face with one’s own inner being and Le 
deeper reality of the worlc. 

‘You must have rocognised, by this tine 
that I have something elusive in me, whs 
eludes myself not less than others. Becau-o 
of this element in my nature, I have to keco 
my environments free aad open, fully v 
make room in my life for the ‘Undreamt o, 


4 


who is expected every moment. Belies ə 
me, I have a strong anuman sympathy : 
yet I can never enter into such relaticis 
with others as may impede in the leut 
the current of my life, which flors 


through the darkness of so_itude beyond m, 
ken. 

I can love; but I have not that whic. 
is termed by phrenologists ‘adhesiveness’, cr 
to be more accurate, I hare a force actix? 
in me jealous of all attachments, a force th: ¢ 
ever tries to win me to itself for its ow. 
hidden purpose. If this purpose were ori’ 
moral, it could be more easily tolerated, na - 
welcomed. But it is _life-purpose, ethe pu-- 


é 
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pore of growth; and for this very reason it 
meets with a certain amount of opposition 
when it crosses other life-currents. It may 
seem: to others to be egoistic. But this ‘life 
-moulse, that I speak of, belongs to a 
sersonality which is .beyond my ego. Its 
ireedom is not the freedom of this self 
of mine. On the contrary, it is freed when 
the self is restored. 

“must own this Master in me, who is 
not a mere abstract ideal, but a Person. I 
mast be true to it, even at the cost of what 
mer call happiness, at the risk of being 
m'sanderstood, forsaken and hated. I am 
sozinble by nature, and I should lke in- 
tensaly to enjoy the company of friends 
and the pleasures and advantages of friend- 
shit. But I am not free to givemyseli away, 
even when if seems necessary and good. 
The somewhat wide expanse of time and 
space that I always try to keep in reserve 
akoat me is not mine to use as I wish. This 
loncliness often becomes hard for me to 
bear. But I have my ample compensation; 
acd I dare say it bears fruit for those who 
kow what to expect from it. 

- feel sure that my case is not a singular 


one. The human soul is God’s flower. It 
gives its best bloom and scent, not when 
shut up in eager palms to be squeezed, but 
when left alone in the immense freedom of, 
light and air. But very unfortunately, 
‘The world is too much with us} late and 
soon, 
Getzing and spending, we lay waste our 
powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given opr hearts away, a sordid 


boon. 

My love is bare and reticent. It was 
gaudily coloured in its youthful flowering 
.season. It was bulging with gifts in its 


fruitful maturity. But now that its seed- 
time has come, it has burst its shell and is 
abroad in the air. Now it has thrown away 
all the extra burden of allurements, carrying 
7 as minute sack the hidden destiny of 
its life. 


‘So when you come and shake the bough -~ 


for it, no answer comes; for it is not there. 
But if you can believe it in its silence, 
and accept it in silence, you will not be 
disappointed. 

(to be continued) 


THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY AND REFORM 


By PROFESSOR JADUNATH SARKAR 


ZOPLE who give anxious thought to the 
future of Bengal have been asking them- 
selves whether the Calcutta University is 

any nearer reform and whether realities are 
asserting themselves 
present Sénate. But as only one year has 
passed “Since the death of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherji and there have been during this short 
interval the sad breakdown and death of one 
Vice-Chancellor and the inauguration of a 
second Vice-Chancellor new to its inner 
working, it would nof be wise to form any 
large hopes. 

As is well known to the public, the 
problems of Calcutta University reform press- 
ing with increasing seriousness during the 
last few years, are four,-namely,— 

(1) How to rehabilitate the ieputation of 
tke University’s examinations as a real test 
cf knowledge. 


in the counsels of its 
Mee 


and 
‘fields, such as party politics and speculation in 


(2) How to arrest the steady decline in 
the efficiency of the education given in the 
colleges,—which do the entire under-graduate 
teachiag work, —so as to provide the indis- 
pensable reliable basis for that post-graduate 
teaching which is now the monopoly of the 
University staff, and also to turn out really 
educated graduates for life’s work. 

($) How to stabilize the post-graduate 


department, so as to save it from perpetual, 
alarms and excursions, alarms of long” 
unpaid salaries and impending bankruptcy 


shady excursions into non-academic” 
Germaa marks and Calcutta land values. 
How to secure a balanced budget for the 
deparzment and at the same time keep the 
best teachers from going away elsewhere to a 
better paid (at least securer) service. 


(4) How to secure in the administration 


XY ‘particular individuals. 


~ 
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of the University as a whole, and particularly 
in the conducting of its examinations and 
academic discipline, the reign of law in the 
place of personal caprice, the enforcement of 
general principles instead of regard for 


We may leave aside for the present the 
question of ensuring true research under “the 

; auspices of the University, because pseudo- 
| research, if published, is sure to be exposed 
' if tte course of time and to cover the 
' University which has patronised “scholars” 
of „this type with the ridicule and scorn of 
the learned world. Ifthe governing body of 
a University once makes up ‘its mind to 
discourage sneaks and sycophants, it can get 


rid of shani scholars in a day. 
NN eee à 


Il. 


Bearing these problems in our mind, let 
us see where the Calcutta University” stands 
to day. | ; 

At its last Matriculation Examination 74'2 
per cent of the candidates were declared as 
passed, and out of the 14,000 who were 
successful, eight thousand were placed in 
the first division and only 730 in the third 
division. That is to say, the most reverend, 
grave and potent Senators who ordain the 
affairs of the Calcutta University have 
solemnly declared that there are among 
young Bengal today eleven’ first-class men 
for every single third-class man! In life we 
never find first-class carpenters, mechanics, 
clerks, compositors, cooks,*or bearers out- 
numbering third-rate workmen as eleven to 
one. But office-heads, business managers 


. and other employers of educated labour should 


now expect eleven chances of a Calcutta- 
passed employee turning out a first-class hand 
to one chance of his proving a duffer. 
Happy Bengal—the envy of other provinces of 
India ! 

Benighted Madras, Bombay or Allahabad 
will naturally ask, how has this miracle 
been effected in Bengal? . The answer is, 


* by the grace of Saraswati,—for though he is 


dead, his spirit still liveth and worketh 


= among the academic birds (probably swans) 


; that haunt the lake in College Square. 


The 
daily papers tell us that ten grace marks 
were given to every Matric candidate in the 
English paper, in order to raise the pass 
level to 742 p.c. The wisdom and necessity 
of this action on the part of the Calcutta 
Senate will become evident when we remem- 


ber that it is the universal complaint of 
college teachers and employers that the 
LT A 


9 rd 


Calcutta Matric standard in English is low 
So Tow mat Aea all the boys who pas it 
are anit to fotow cottege lectures in English — 
or to give intelligent answers in that langr ige 
-either in the class or in the office. See 
Sadler Commission Report.) And, there cre, 
in English, of ‘all subjects. the standard nust 
be lowered still further at Calcntta! 


z HI 


The University lately appointed a Cəm- 
mittee to examine the organisation and pay 
of the post-graduate teaching staff mainta red 


by it. The need for economy was pressos? ;. 
~ a general Cli t th 





lightly employed staff; and within the creole 


of these teachers themselves there ~ere 
discontent and anxiety at their position and 
prospects. The situation here was vell 


known outside and alarming: the salaries c the 
endowed professors (except one) were kwer 
than in several other Indian universities, and 
therfore the best men could not be coutexted 
to remain at Calcutta; there was.no iter- 
mediate rank in pay and position (suc. as 


making”’—7. e, between the full-fledged and 
best-paid endowed Professors at the top 
‘(one for each subject) and the young asist- 
‘ant lecturers at the bottom (on Rs. 20 or 
less), so that very promising teachers cre _ 
constantly migrating elsewhere at tks irst 
‘opportunity ; at the bottom there was a | uge 
‘army of young lecturers, without encugh 


teaching work for them, but on a low pay and 
‘fineertain prospects. re ee ag 
None of them knew where he stod; 
every one below the occupants of the few 
endowed chairs could be turned out at the 
end of his two or five years’ term on the 
ground of financial difficulty. The case- 
quences of the reckless creation of sew ¢ 
„posts in a spirit of mégalomania and ccntcmp- i 
‘tious disregard ior the University’s re- 
‘sources were relentless but sure; the oor 
teachers Salaries remained unpaid for moaths 
together and their extra earnings (as examirers) 
for more than a year, and there spread ancng 
thom terrible whispers that any one of tiem 
might be next sacked in the name of retre 2ch- 
meni if he was suspected of lukewarnness 
in partisan pamphleteering or attendance at 


Court. 
These 


| making for “University Professors in the 





evils were well known. A vise 
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solution (which was recommended by many) ' teachers for ten pupils. The climax is reached 


woulc have been to divide the post-graduate. 


staff into two distinct sections: (1) a moderate- 


sized permanent staff consisting of the ir-' st 
Mn pupils 1! 


radv@ble minimum of men required - for 
normal teaching work, each of them doing 
full work as in other Universities, and sure 
of parment from the Calcutta University’s 
permenent income and fired Government 
subsidies, and (2) a varying body of temporary 
hand:, consisting of young assistants on 
Ks. 200 oz so, engaged during periods of 
inflation on the rolls and supported- by 
svecial temporary _ grants from the public 
treasury and increase in the fees. In such 
a scheme, everyone would be sure of his 
futurs, and “thereworld “naturally ~ be ~ promio- 
tions from the second to the first class, as 
an incentive tohonest work among the juniors. 
Tzs public ery was for retrenchment and 
tor combining genuine eticiency 
wise economy at the sacrifice of 
ex 
ch cannot ly be Maintained 
fT a country as ours. The Com- 
mn T in response fo such a 
demand, however, reported by a majority in 
May iast, and the Senate accepted its report 

















in comparative philology in which there are 
three lecturers on a pay of Rs. 1100 for feo 
students. and in Pali fourteen lecturers for 
And_ the Bengali tax-payer 
must find money year after year tO maintain 
this stats of things, while unemployment is 
increasing in the land, and the wages of our 


eraduates are getting lower and lower. 

\ As a writer in the Englishman has pointed 
out, these figures show that in several of the 
subjects the same amount of teaching work 
can be done by only one-half of the number 
now employed, and in some by a quarter of 
the present staff. 


“The Minority Report contended. that large 
savings can be effected without impairing 
efficiency if the unnecessarily _ large staff 
now employed be reduced, and instead of the low 
salary now given [to many] better provision be 
made (for a smaller staff)........The Majority are 
not prepared for any reduction, while they 
recommend large <ineremenis of salary, often 
amountiny to double---..-It remains to be seen if 
the Government will agree to part with the -tax- 
payers’ money for educational schemes which have 
obviously been planned- without reference to the 
rudimentary principles of business.” 


Quite apart from its financial wastefulness, 


the veteran scholar, Mahamabopadhyaya Hara 
(again in a divided house), that no retrench- Prasad Shastri ci, has pointed out the 


meni of superfluous branches should be mace; 
On th> Santee the cost of the post-graduate 
teaching staff should go on increasing, creat- 
ing an ever-increasing deficit;—of 21/2 lakhs 
this year rising to 31/2 lakhs five years hence, 
—which the Bengali tax-payer must supply. 
as “the University could not provide it 
if Spite of its normal income of 20 lakhs 
a year. 

The die-hards forming the majority of the 
Contmctias—have— thus ised a deiat 
ckallenge to ‘the public and the /legislature, 
refusing to make ‘any reform and demanding 
more money than ever before. a 


, i IV. 


Tae “daily papers have published some 
figures illustrating the Calcutta University’s 
wasteful methods in the post-graduate depart- 
ment. 

In English, each teacher delivers or an 
average 64/2 lectures a week (against 18 lec- 
tures hy the staff at Dacca) ; in History only 
5 lectures (against 12 at Dacca), in Economics 
742, 12 Philosophy 41/2, in Anthropology only 
312 lectures in the entire week. 

In History there are 32 paid lecturers for 
171 students, in Philosophy 17 lecturers for 









65 pupils, jn Experimental Psychology ten | 


+ 5j 


educational absurdity of the artificially padded 
ot Pal CONC m Tou proa” THIS Totter 
OEO EOT a 

Y, 


The majority have rejected the wise pro- 
posal to recognise the post-graduate staff by 
forming a nucleus of a strong well-paid 
professoriate (at the top) plus a small perma- 
nent junior staff and a fluctuating number of 
temporarv hands according to the university’s 
needs and means,—or in other words, a re- 
distribution of the same expenditure so as to 
have fewer men but greater efficiency and 
more work per head, within a smaller circle 
of subjects, —ti.e., to ensure depth in the 
place of surface. 

Thus we have the strange result, that a 
Committee appointed to explore avenues to 


economy has ended by submitting a more 
extravagant demand than ever before. No 


reform is promised or even proposed. Only 
,a challenge has bean issued to public criticism 
‘and the keepers of the public purse to pay un- 
conditionally an ever-increasing subsidy. The 









as a langtiaze with only one group assigned to it 
in the University curriculum. The brief Press 
report of his speech had misrepresented him. 


| * He has no objection to the teaching of Pali 


E 


x 


X 


- future, without any guarantee for reform 
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deficit to be made good by Govt, is estimated 
at 21/2 lakhs in 1925 and 34/2 lakhs five years 
hence. 

The Bengal Government may feel morally 
bound by Lord Lytton’s repeated promises, to 
clear the deficit which has hitherto accu- 
mulated. But if Government agrees to clear 


the deficit of this year and also make grants’ 
will be: & 


for future years unconditionally it 
plegding itself to fill the ever-increasing void 
cf the post-graduate department’s deficits in 
in 
the University management or reduction of 
its costly superfluous teaching staff: 

16 dangers oF suc ould be 
clearly realised by < our Government and pub- 
lic before they agree to foot the University’s 
bill. If no reform is made in the University’ S 

administration and the post-graduate staff 
continues inflated as in the past, the deficit 


to be made good by Government will not 
stop at 31/2 lakhs a year but will go on ex- 
panding with the natural increase of pro- 


gressive salaries and provident fund contri- 
butions; and the Government, once it is 
publicly pledged to support the ‘post-graduate 
department, unconditionally. will be morally ' 
bound to shoulder this financial burden re- 
gardless of its annually increasing amount 
and indefinite charaéter. 

The present Executive Member for Educa- 
tion or even the present M. L. C?s may grant 


~~ ' the University 21/2 lakhs, but can they gua- 


-flfead. With the rise of the Indian 


rantee to make good the indefinite but ever- 
increasing deficit of the post-graduate depart- 
ment year after year in future? If not, they 
will by any unconditional grant this year, 
be only helping the University and the 
student community to enter into afool’s para- 
dise. It would be wiser to look carefully 
masses 
the demand for 
Fural dispensaries 

ecome irresistible, and. the expenditure 
arge Sums of public money for the highest 
education of the bhadralok clases will become 


to political consciousness, 
free primary schools and 
Wi 


broad franchise. Witness, how in Bihar a 


% responsible minister like the Hon’ble Mr. 


- 


hospitals). 


Ganesh Dutt Singh has openly declared that 
no more money should be spent in develop- 
ing the Patna University into a teaching 
body, but that -the entire educational grant 
should be devoted to primary schools (and 
Even an erudite research scholar 
and veteran teacher like Sir P. C. Ray called 
it acrime to spend 50 lakhs of Rupees in 
giving the Patna University a local habitation. 


l VI 
These are significant signs, and {uò \ ise 
Government can blink them. It is conecivce c 
that,—now that there is no popularly clecw«-d 
minister of Education in Bengal, anc tiat 
department is managed solely by the Lxe»:- 
tive Governmet, our harassed officials, - 


stisted a the ee sity C Srne mao tty iv t £ 


aa E an aey MEy 
inclined to leave the University to stew in its, 
own juice by granting it the demanded s12- 
sidy. But our people cannot afford to take l p 
such an attitude oi indifference ; the’ te 
most vitally concerned in University afa 
and reirenchment; the future of their 
depends on sound education being giver iid 
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academic sham being avoided by the o.ly 
- University” for 46 millions of men. 
Where stands Bengal today ? The a~t 


ten years’ commercialisation of the Ueta n 

l @xamiaal a 
more me} Id 
ie suppiri of 
ee of Bes sine al Gai are rew 
beginning to bear fruit. The graduates of tue 
Calcfta University are showing very poor 
results in the I. ©. $5, I. P.S, and Fna: 
examinations. There is no (4 2 p.c. if 
passes, no eleven first class men’ to eyy 
third class man for them there, for the? we 
all-India competitions where they aè it 
examined by their own  post-gradiate 
lecturers but by an independent board. 















M. M. Hara Prasad Shastri pointe: :.t 
during the Senate debate in May las’ ‘nat 
post-graduate teachers there offen mer y 
dictate notes, examine their pupils o1 t:e 


same notes, and “pass a number of thim n 


the first class to save their own skins. [.s 
allegation was vehemently contradicted. e14, 
as the daily papers report, his resolution for 


academic reform was rejected by an overv he 1n- 
ing majority. But the Calcutta Senate m jovi-y 
have evidently not succeeded in overwhe i- 


l À ing the boards _of PAUE for all-Inla 
harder to defend in any legislature elected on a - 





- compétitions lil the CD: i 





Caml 


;inance Service: there ce examiners ave rot 


‘ifternal teachers and their notes have 10 


charm. The failure of Calcutta graduates -n 
these open contests has been deplorab.e, sit 
Stiastri’s vindication is complete. 

The Bengali brain has not losi its 
cunning nor the Bengali character its ste. cy 
industry in healthier atmospheres than tiat 


* Dacca is not an aa University: I is 
restricted to a small circle round the town. 


12 


' of tke present Calcutta University. A Bengali 
entered the I.C.S., by open competition from 
Bihar three years ago; another Bengali has 
entered it this year from’the Punjab and a 
thir (from Bihar) has missed it by two 


places only, while the Calcutta graduates 
have been nowhere. Even a anal urban 
lor arsity Oke Datta has passed two Bengalis 
for the LP.S., and one for the Finance exami- 
_ hatin. “What” has the Calcutta University 
dor: proportionately with its past history, 
-Immanse resources, and command over the 
whole student population of the largest 
prcvince in India ? The Bengalis are not 
inferior. to any other race in India in brain- 
pover, and Bengal has enjoyed the immense 
advantage of British peace, British admini- 
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The bad system of teaching and the 
ridiculous methods and standards of examina- 


tion that now obtain at Calcutta, have 


poisoned the very _spring-head_of Bengal’s 
intellectual (and moral) life. 
“ff is for the Bénealr legislators to decide 
‘whether theirsons should to continue to work 





aaa Ot 


“under the blight of such a system, or national - 


decay should be arrested by a determined 
: reform of the Calcutta University. 


EARL RONALDSHAY ON ARYAVARTA 


(A Review) 
By ©. FE ANDREWS 


TES volume * forms the last of a series of 
three books, which have been published in quick 

, accession by Lord Ronaldshay in Englană, after 
his return from the exacting work of the Governor- 
ship of Bengal during a peculiarly difficult time. 
They represent the different materials, which 
he.had collected during his official career, and 
displzy an industry and enthusiasm that are not 
conmron, either in Governors, or in Viceroys, who 
have only five years of active experience in [India 
In which to come to their conclusions. Perhaps 
Viscount Curzon, who has recently died and left a 
larg= posthumous work on India behind him, is the 
only ther modern instance of a literary output on 
such a lavish scale. 


The two earlier books which Earl Ronaldshay 
published, were_ called, ‘India : Bird’s-Hye 
View’ and the ‘Lands: of the Thunderbolt’. The 


former of these two, volumes is somewhat supar- 
ficial It depicts, with many details, ‘the stage on 
whick. the Drama of British Indian hi 
being enacted’. The latter work deals rather. with 
the ‘mental atmosphere of India, in some of | its 
broader relations.’ I am quoting Lord Ronaldshay’s 
description in either case of his own books. 

-e third volume which has now been presented 
to the British public, is called the Heart of Arya- 
varta’. The title is an ambitious one, and ag the book 
deais chiefly with the modern educated classes, 
who have in go many unfortunate ways lost touch 


* ‘The Heart of Arvavarta by Lord Ronaldshay. 
Constable & Co. Price 14sh, Indian agents, Oxford 
University Press, Post Box 31. Bombay. 





history 1s now. 


with the ‘Heart of Aryavarta,’ the choice can hardly 
be called a happy one. The sub-title, which has the 
designation, ‘A Study of the Psychology of Indian 
Unrest? is more appropriate ; yet the author never 
gets into his subject. He regards the Indian 
Unrest throughout entirely from the British angle 
of vision and therefore he cannot fathom its deepest 
implication and its profoundest meaning. 

Vhen carefully read and analysed, this new 
volume of: the late Governor of Bengal is found to 
be a series of studies, somewhat loosely strung 
together, with the definite aim’ of propagating 
certain political ideas. The attempt is, all the 
while, being made to prove the advantage to India 
of remaining an ‘integral part of the British 
Empire. In themselves, these studies wander far 
afield and cover a very large social and religious 
area, They include descriptions of Santiniketan 
and of Navadwipa, of the Bhagavadgita and the 
Upanishads, of Keshub Chunder Sen and Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, of modern vernacular schools 
and ancient colleges of learning—to mention only a 
few of the subjects. Many of them are touched 
with the brush of, an artist, and the account of 
Navadwipa is peculiarly pleasing. But we feel 


behind them all the passion of the political propa- ` 


gandist and this detracts from their highest artistic 
function. It is as though the artists were saying 
all the, while, “I want to prove to you by these 
illustrations that India cannot get along without 
England, and that only by an acknowledgement of 
this fact can Indian History be interpreted. See 
how all these scenes ‘and personalities preach only 
one lesson, that India has become wedded to 
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EARL RONALDSHAY ON ARYAVARTA 


England, and even Indian philosophy, needs the 
corrective of Western thinkers to obtain for it, in 
the open market of the world, its true value and 
appreciation. Away, therefore, with all thought of 
Indian independence! Such a destiny for India 
is altogether unthinkable; for she is far happier 
according to my own view as an integral part of 
the world-wide British Empire.” 
Such a method of propaganda as this might 
certainly be regarded as ‘obnoxious, if there had 
been any reserve or secrecy about it, or any 
subtle attempt at concealment. But the writer 
himself is so entirely open and frank in his own 
belief and is so saturated with it, and, as it were, 
bubbling over, that it is possible to discount this, 
political attitude. altogether and ever watch for 
it with some amusement, when it comes, and yet 
at the same time enjoy, the descriptive passages, 
which show a sincere artistic taste. . 
_The very opening words of the Preface to this 
third volume, called the “Heart of Aryavarta’, are 
significant. He states that the whole trilogy has 
been designed, “to acquaint the reader with the 
nature of the problem which has arisen out of 
one of the most engrossing and, fateful episodes 
in the recent history of _mankind—the creation 
_. under the ægis of Great Britain ofa vast Asiatic 
X Empire, eastern by birth and tradition, to a large 
extent western by training and upbringing.” 
__ When we read these words and remember the 
title of the book, we feel the necessity of protest- 
ing that the history of Aryavarta goes far back 
beyond the ephemeral and superficial marks ofan 
external British occupation and that the ‘agis of 
Great Britain? has too often meant unlimited 
rotection for the exploiters. The reigns of the 
reat Moghal Emperors might truly be said to 
have moulded Indian history from within ; but 
the heart of Aryavarta, has not yet been touched by 
acts of sympathetic Imagination, on the part of 
the British rulers. For one brief moment, when 
“Raja Ram Mohan Roy offered the right hand of 
friendship to the Governor-General, Lord William 
Bentinck, it seemed possible that a new synthesis 
between East and West might be achieved on 
honourable terms. But that touch of kinship and 
fellowship soon disappeared, and the Mutiny 
blotted out its memory in blood. The truth is, that 
fifty years of sordid loot by an unscrupulous_ Hast 
India Trading Company, with which the British 
occupation of Madras and Bengal began, has been 
like a mill-stone hanging round the neck of the 
administration ever since. The ‘tax-gatherer and 
the policeman’ have been the two most promiment 
functions of British rule in the eyes of the vast 
masses of the Indian continent. The mercenary 
educational policy of training up Indian clerks for 
British service has also failed to produce whole- 
some fruit as Lord Ronaldshay himself confesses 
in so many words. The gulf between the two 
“faces, the British and the Indian, is lamentably widen- 
ing every day. The new type of English-speaking 
Indian is a disillusioned and disappointed man. 
With the definite political aim in view of 
finding a via media between the British and the 
Indian position, Lord Rona:dshay goes on to con- 
sider the different types of educated Indians of 
the present day. e divides them into three 
main categories. The 
‘condemns outright. . 
accepts as his own ideal. 
priefly as follows: 
G) Lord Ronaldshay 


But the second class he 


speakes with a certain 


first and third classes he. 


I shall explain this- 


3 


dislike, and even disdain, of those Indians who 
rave become, by their modern education, ‘mock 
Englishmen.’ This final outcome of the Imperial 
Drama ~he realises to be nothing but a false enCing 
to the play. He has no wish whatever to see 
Macaulay’s wish fulfilled and a generation of 
educated. Indians growing up, ‘more English tian 
the English themselves’ (to quote Macaulay’s woll- 
known words). Therefore, as far as the educaticnal 
policy of the British Government in India aas 
produced this most bitter result, he rejects it. 
He will have none of it. Here probably, his cwn 
artistic and aesthetic sense saves him. He is 
able to see both the incongruity and the ugliress 
of the process. Ine one way, this wholescme 
disgust with the anglicised product of weston 
education, and with the ultimate conviction hat 
such a system is wrong, profoundly wrong—tl ese 
seem to me to form a_land-mazk, showing the 
point that the average British mind has reac .ed 
at last after nearly a century of experiment. Thev 
reveal how far Macaulay has now been left belni. 
The world of human thought moves very slowly 
forward; but this victory seems at last finally 
achieved. 

Gi) Lord Ronaldshay next comes to the ‘mr de- 
rates’, on whom, he bestows lavishly all the praise 
he can offer. His own heart is with these ‘mo:.er- 
ates’ according to him, they alone have grasped the 
truth about_the meeting of East and West. Trey 
are truly British-Indian. “In every sphere” he 
states, “not excluding that of politics, there are 
men in India who appreciate the essential wisiom 
of treading the middle way.” 

` Here it is obvious that Lord Ronaldshay has in 
mind the phrase used by the Buddha concerning 
the Eightfold Aryan Path, which was called the 
Middle Way—the pathway of right thought, rizht 
action, etc, whereby the harassed soul of man 
might reach the bliss of Nirvana. We turn lack 
with soma bewilderment, therefore, to the title of 
the book-The Heart of Aryavarta’--and worder 
whether the author does actually believe that the 
moderates’ of the present age are those, who ‘est, 
express these age-long religious yearnings ol 
ancient India as embodied in Buddhism, or in the 
Upanishal’s teaching concerning the soul of man 
and God and Immortality! Indeed, we come dwn 
to the ground with a crash from those ligh 
regions when Lord Ronaldshay goes on as 
follows :— oe 

_ “In the sphere of politics, men of moderati 
views and balanced judgment have been all but 
swept aside by men of extreme opinions rione 
on a tidal wave of bitter racial feeling. Hence the 
tragedy of the present situation.” The ques ion 
naturally arises, if to accept passively the British 
occupation and to make the best of both worlds | is 
the ‘middle way’ of India, then what isthe mearing 
of all these daring renunciations in the sphere ot 
man’s inner life, for which India so pre-eminently 
stands? Were the rishis, who framed the Vedenta. 
‘men of moderate views’? Was the Lord Buddha a 
‘moderate’? 

(iii) Lastly, Lord Ronaldshay comes to the class 
that, in his own mind, is the villain ia the play. He 
calls this class ‘the perverted patriot’. This charecter 
in Indian politics is regarded by him as the source 
of all the mischief! Lord MRonaldshay has no 
doubt whatever on that point. 

_ “A consuming hatred of the West” he writes 
“is gripping the spirit of modern India with a 
tenacity comparable with that displayed by the 


- 
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‘masing vegetable growth known as the water- 
ayeemnth, which is rapidly choking the water-ways 
x Bengal. What is required to avert the tragedy 
‘the will to thrust under foot this malignant 
srowth,’ ; 

As a ‘study of the psychology of Indian unrest’ 
to quote the sub-title of the book) such an analysis 
y the d.fferent forces at work in political India 
izes not seem to me either profound or informing. 
i few moments’ consideration ought to have shown 
ue autior that this. symptom which- he calls 
perverted patriotism’ is the natural and inevitable 
action against the ‘mock Englishman’? type of 
Cian whom he so heartily dislikes. Therefore, it 
e rather a sign of healthy re@overy than a symbol 
3° disease. ae 

Furthermore, it would be well if Lord Ronald- 
uay were to consider whether the noxious weed, 
vich, Ike the water-hyacinth, has got its stranele- 
ult or Indian village-life, is not the British 
xwer tself, in some of its economic aspects, 
“shing out indigenous industries and ‘choking the 
vracerways’. Tere, it has heen often pointed out, 
e & malignant growth, which has to be ‘thrust 
u.der fcot’ at all cost, if Indian village life is to be 
‘reserved and with it also the distinctive culture 
vach belongs to the Heart of Aryavarta. But can 
1 evil be ‘thrust under foot’ by a policy of mode- 
won? And, further still, when Lord Ronaldshay 
voites about the. ‘consuming hatred of the West’ 
vich has infected the present Indian generation, 
t shou.d first ask himself the question how their 
ntved has been fanned into such an active flame. 
` Le seerched with thoroughness, he would find that 
L> arrogance of the British in India has_ been tlre 
-utefest cause of all. It would be good to ‘thrust 
rider foot this malignant growth’. The truth is that 
-rd Ronaldshay has been living in a glass-house 
ind threwing stones. 

-© Looking back over the whole book, I feel 
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distinctly that on the political side Lord Ronaldshay 
is at his worst. Yet he forces his politics upon the 

reader on every occasion. It is true, that there 

appears In the book no sign of vulgar colour preju- 

dice. He is free from the coarse bad manners of 

that_ latest and most blatant. form of snobbery m 

the West. There is no preaching of the superiority, 
by birth of the blonde Nordic Race. 

_¥et he has his own idolatry. He believes in the 
Divme Infallibility, of the British Empire, world 
without end. He is quite certain that the only 
place for India. is within that Empire. The very 
thought of independence rouses his mind into a 
state of furious agitation. - 

He calls such a thought ‘race-hatred’ and other 
bad names. To tell the British bluntly to clear 
out of India would be a blasphemous heresy. For, 
this kindly and artistice British Earl cannot put 
himself in another man’s place and see how ke 
would like to be ruled in perpetuity by an_ alien 
race, Itis true, that heis in favour of Indian 
‘self-government,’ but it must be within the 
British Empire or not at all. In this sense he is 
Te patronising, and the patronage 
iuris. i , 

To write all that I have written has not, been 
a pleasant task, because there is so much, in the 
book, outside the political limits, which is most 
congenial. When, once the political propaganda on 
behalf of the British Empire has been Jaid on one 
side, it is possible to give the book praise. For in 
genuine appreciation of natural and spiritual beauty, 
a series of very tender and Intimate pictures have 
been drawn. The vision, which he gives, of Belur 
Math, the glimpse of Santiniketan with its Poet, 
the joy in Nandalal’s alligorical master-piece in 
the temple .of science, these are things in the book 
which tingle with life—not the raucous and banal 
pone of the author which only wound and 
offend. 
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i ON THE DEATH OF MR. O. R. DAS 


By PROFESSOR JADUNATH SARKAR 


magnate 


‘HE great newspaper Lord 
Noztheliffe, when visiting Singapore, 
wrote :— 


_ ‘Here the climate is so damp and enervating 
t.u> newly opened Muntley and Palmei’s biscuits 
fec. like putty and the air ‘around is one vast 
vargar lath. And yet here Englishmen an 
Knoelishwomen are driving, riding, playing golf and 

acing as vigorously as at Home. What splendid 
v tal-ty has our race.” 

And our race? Mr. ©. R. Das died at the 
ase of 54 after less than 86 hours of a 
spaple ever. Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, Mr. 
Gcknale, aud Mr. M. Bhattacharya (once 
Azcountent-General of the Panjab) all passed 


least, not even the habit and spirit of 
ing on 
-first onset of the disease. 
possible in any 


away prematurely (judging by English stand- 
ards of longevity) and nearly all so quickly 
that the best medical treatment could not 
be given to them, and their real disease. 
could not be satisfactorily ascertained. They* 
were all well-to-do and highly educated men, ~ 
free from vice; none of them died of an 
accident. They had no vital power of 


, resistance, no reserve of strength,—and, in 


the ease Sir Ashutosh'and Mr. CG, R. Das at 
insist- 
careful scientific treatment from the ` 
Are such tragedies 
country of Europe, — except 


ON THE DEATH OF MR. ©. R. DAS 


Soviet Russia? And these were our leaders, 
men pre-eminently at the top of different 
branches of our national life. ‘The inference 
of national inefficiency from such events is 
obvious and needs no labouring. 

A still greater proof of our national 
weakness (compared with our European and 
Japanese competitors in the broad world of 
action) is the true character of Mr. C. R. Das’s 
influence over the country-—-(which was as 
practically of the same type as Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherji’s). It was purely personal magnetism 
and one-man,—rule not, as in Europe, 

the appeal to clear impersonal principles, the 
| organisation of a party. united by allegiance 
to one ideal, the deliberate rearing up of 
worthy lieutenants trained in responsibility 
and trusted with command in subordinate 
positions, so as to be able to take the leader’s 
place at his death. No; we are still Orientals, 
in academic matters as well asin politics even 
G£ the latest European type: we worship 
gurus, we love to surrender our moral judg- 
ment and human will to the one-man ruler, 
we look to him and him alone for guidance 
and order at every step; the organs of our 
body politic (like the body academic in 


College Square, Calcutta) have been taught} 
function ` only at the bidding of the soles 


to 
` autocrat at the head,—in fact they are not 
organs possessed of life and nerves, but dead ; 
machines set going by a master-macharic.” 
| And this assemblage of “spare parts’, „popes 
fo combat the free living 1 national “organisations 
of Europe! 
o-Nothing can be done, no opinion expressed 
even on the smallest matter; unless we 
run for light and order to Sabarmati or 
disturb Mr. Das’s sorely needed rest-cure at 
Patna and Darjiling. He 
canvas every voter at Bhawanipur or they 
would not vote for the Swaraj party’s chosen 
candidate. 

Mr. Das must run back half-dead from 
Patna and personally lobby every M..L. O. 
or they would not throw out the ministers’ 
salaries in Bengal. These are the clearest 
examples that the guiding motive among us 
is “men not measures,” personal influence and 
not moral principle. Did Gladstone or Gam- 
betta feel it necessary to resort to personal 
‘canvassing (as distinct from platform speeches) 
‘for any follower ? If not, then there is still 








must por tey| 
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at least one difference between Europe ard 
India. 

What happens where the guiding forcb is 
personality, not principles ? ‘The formidable- 
looking party is dissolved by the death of 
the one superman leader, or personal rivalry 
among the many leaders (where there is ro 
outstanding commander-in-chief) prevents tle 
formation of party ministry (based on corz- 
munity of principles), . as has happened ut 
Nagpur. Such parties are purely patched-up 
groups, aod make the nation politically not a 
whit stronger than we were im the Mughal 
times. 

A thoughtful critic asked the Irish Nationa.- 
ists, “Why do you make a necrology >f 
your country’s history and even current 
politics ?” Like the Irish, we too, are solely 
united by the emotional worship of deed 
leaders, we love to dote on gi „dead-politic: d 

“martyrs” —and do 
party through action aaa by directing our 
attention and energy to living men and livire 
issues, 

The history of Bengal during the nest 
few months will furnish the answer to the 
question whether we have utilised the cen- 
tury and a half of British peace, British ac- 
Ministrative example, engish education, an. 
t Chine ana sacrince O uecessio:: 
of : national leaders, and acquired the on: 
indispensable basis of popular government, o? 
whether we still retain the spirit of the 
Kartabhaja and Maharaja sects. { Have wo 
learnt that the nation -is greatet”than tha 
individual ? Have we acquired the spirit ci 
ancient Sparta which refused to mourn even 
for the death of a consummate soldier-states- 
man ‘like Brasidas, saying “Sparta hath manr 
a worthier son than he,’—the spirit of re- 
publican Rome which refused to be crushec 
by the crushing defeat at Cannae ? Or, are 
we still the Orientals whose victorious armo 
dispersed in terror and confusion as soon as 
its supreme general was shot dead ? 

"The shouting and the tumult dies, 

The Lokmanyas and the Deshbandhus depart, 

Still stands thine ancient sacrifice — } 

The future conduct of our countrymen 
will show whether Mr. C. R. Das’s life, with 
its great sacrifice, has been lived in vain. 


Darjiling, 
June 17, 1925, 
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THE FLOWER AND THE BER 
By SRIMATI SVARNAKUMARI DEVI 


Translated by Srimati Indira Devi Chaudhurane 
BEE ; 
Beloved, you bloomed this morn 
So fresh and fair, 
By eve, alas! lies worn 
That beauty rare. 

Gone is your radiance bright, 
Your fragrance sweet, 
Your sad and mournful plight, 
With tears I greet. 
FLOWER 


Why should you thus lament 
My beauty past ? 
What if my scent be spent, 
My petals cast ? 
All charms I once possest 
Tve given to thee. 
So now to die ’twere best, 
My love, for me. 


BEE 


Yet my sad heart doth pine 
With-vain endeavour, 
To know why charms divine 
Last not for ever. 
Why should we deeply crave 
For joys so fieet ? 
Why should life reach the grave 
With hurrying feet? 
FLOWER 


Fleet is the joy ?—Ah ! no. 
Though pain I give, 
With happiness I glow 
The while I live. 
Had I for ever bloomed, 
Would you have sighed 
And loved, unless death doomed. 
My beauty’s pride ? 
BEE 
So be it, if it must, 
Fond memory will 
That dust returned to dust 
a Keep lovelier still. 
And I the restless bee 
For thee will mourn, 
And hum in praise of thee 
Bach dewy morn. 
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A SCHEME OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENY 
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By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


A. THE ECONOMIC CREED 
Poverty as UNEMPLOYMENT 


POVERTY in India today is not so much a result- 
ant of iniquities in the “distribution” of wealth 

_as of the dearth or want of creative occu- 
pations. It is more a universal phenomenon 
affecting, as it does, all the classes of the people 
than, as is the case in the more advanced countries 
of Kur-America, a bye-product of the exploitation 
of one class by another. 

The Indian poverty problem is to be envisaged 
as, essentially speaking, a question of unemploy- 
ment on a vast, continental scale. How to combat 
this huge unemployment or, in other words, to 
create myriads of employments, professions or 
careers and add to the stream of values is the 
problem of, the poverty-doctor. This is the task 
that economic development seeks to solve. 


[NDUSTRIALISM THE Cure ror POVERTY 


Theoretically, the doctoring is quite simple. 
Let the economic activities of the people grow in 
multiplicity and naturally also in diversity, 1, e., 
let_ the -production of wealth increase on all fronts 
and millions of men and women will begin auto- 
matically to function as industrial workers and 
hundreds of thousands as engineers,, chemists, bank- 
managers, insurance-agents, office-clerks and what 
not. The factories and workshops be com- 
pelled in their own interest or through the people’s 
and government’s pressure to open elementary as 
well ag vocational schools for the traming of 
apprentices and research institutes as well as 
ene colleges for the supply of directors and 
experts. 

And of course agriculture will he relieved of the 
burden of maintaining teeming millions and adjust 
itself to the redistribution in population as well as 
pick up much of the science and_ technology afloat 
in the atmosphere.’ Simultaneously will the handi- 
crafts commence shedding theirprimitiveness” and 
rise to the level of subsidiary industries such, as 
are adapted to the new age oflarge and medium 
production. In other words, industrialism, is the 
cure for poverty, for it is nothing but industrialism 
that 1s presupposed by this great consummation. 

Add to this, in order to mention the furthest 
logical consequences, that the villages will grow 
into municipal areas! The sanitary and_ cultural 
conditions of the people both in town and country 
will improve. Individuality, manhood, democracy, 
political self-consciousness and economic energism 
will be tasted not by tens and dozens but by 
thousands, hundreds of thousands and millions. 
The world will have to feel that there is such a 


thing as India. 3 
THE STRATEGY or THE Next STAGE 


Industrialism, indeed, has its dangers and pit- 
falls. No stage in the history of economic evolution 
is without its evils. But it would be sheer thought- 
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‘established the industrial revolution on a f.z 


less obstinacy to practise blindness to the misc::es 
and evils of today and yesterday or even glefy 
and cling to them as virtues——in the fear ost 
the next stage ahead should bring in new and in- 
heard-of troubles. , l 

There is a limit to cautiousness. One has t> te 
reasonable in regard to the problems of to-morrow ; 
and while not neglectful in. the matter of szte- 
guards such as humanly speaking, may be- fore - en 
both in technique and organization, the stratexist 
or statesman has to plunge boldly into the imme- 
diate future. And this future. will take car: of 
other futures. It is not expected of man toach vve 
impossible feats and to be forearmed against ha 
eventualities of millenniums. 


Toe Rote of CAPITAL 


Be this as it may, all this transformation imp es 
chiefly one thing, namely, capital operating in 
terms of crores. And perhaps nowhere does he 
extreme monistic and metaphysical doctrine of 
labour being the sole source of value find a greater 
refutation than in the present problems of appi.cd 
economics in India. For, in order to create o-u- 
pations, employments, professions or careers, the 
foremost agent that Indians need today is tie 
wealth mobile in hoarded forms. And thet a 
stuff which only the most successful among :_e 
industrial nations of the world happen to post:-~3 
In large loanable quantities. 


Foreran Carrrat—a Gop-senp 


The poverty-doctors of India have therefore int 
one grand mission before them. They have to 
approach the big bankers of the world and in~ie 
them to invest their resources in Indian men 2nd 
materials. ; 

No matter for what reason, India has failed xz- ` 
dependently to develop a substantial capital no---z 
during a whole century,—the century that à, 
footing in Great Britain, America,.Germany . -L 
France and partly also in Japan, Italy and Rusza 
Today the little industrialism that has come to siy 
in India is nearly 75 per cent perhaps to œ 
accounted for by alien, mostly British capital. 

Without these foreign sources of finance Inzia 
would be poorer in material life as well as css 
efficient in intellectual and technical affairs, It -2s 
to be admitted that but for foreign capital, o + 
circumstances remaining the same, her econozzic 
and spiritual poverty would be more palpa__e, 
extensive and profound. Foreign capital is zot 


altogether a curse, pure and unalloyed. 


No Unerxepo BLESSING 


It is industrialism that will save India and :n 
this saving of India co-operation has to be souz‘it 
from foreign capital: No unmixed blessing, hower-t, 
is foreign financial aid. The fundamental objections 
against it are political, suchas have been tife prob.em 
of China,Turkey, Poland, Hungary, Austria, e- r 
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Germany and other countries, e.g. in South America 
to counteract each in its own way. But so far as 
India is concerned she has nothing new to lose in 
the political line. The economic advantages, on 
the oher hand, are mostly solid gains, 

But even economically, the price of foreign 
capital is immense, India has already paid much 
because of it during the last half-century. She 
will have to pay dearly again should she care to 
have more of it. 

The natural resources of the country wili tend 
to get exhausted. The dividends and profits on 
crores of foreign money will reach the foreigner’s 
pockets. And the directing heads will naturally be 
mainly foreigners. Roe ot l 

But still India can bargain with foreign finance and 
come toa more or less satisfactory arrangement for 
herself on the principle that nalf a loaf is better 
than no bread. Not only Great Britain and the 
U. 8. but Germany, and even France and Japan 
may be invited to co-operate. 


THe Dewanns or FOREIGN FINANCIERS 


It is clear that foreign capital will demand 
“security” as a very first condition. This question 
has assumed serious proportions in other countries,. 
But as long as India is part of the British Empire 
she enjoys international credit as the land of law 
and. order in spite of nationalistic movements. The 
problem, therefore, is not so complicated as, say, 
in the “unsettled” countries of Eastern, Balkan and 
Central Europe. India is one of the securest 
markets for Investments. Indian patriots should 
make it a point to advertise India abrcad from 
this stand-point. , u 

_ Then there is the problem of certain minimum 
dividends and profits likely to be demanded by 
foreign finance. It is a purely economic considera- 
ton and, as a rule, should be discussed without 
reference to any guarantee. The problem. has to be 
fought out in every instance as a business propo- 
sition with the usual appraisals of normal risk 
and gain, profit and loss. _ P f 

As a, rule, foreign finance claims political or semi- 
political concessions in “undeveloped lands”. But 
Indians must make it clear at the outset that no 
‘ privileges of a legal, political or social character 
are to be enjoyed in any form by the representa- 
tives of external capital. As a matter of fact, it 


S 
British India, as juridical persons to have to 
concede special favours to anybody. The interna- 
timal prestige of the government should be their 
safeguard. l 

it is also understood that the contract will in 
each instance be made between Indian capitalists 
‘on the one side and foreign capitalists on the other, 
both groups functioning as private persons. Neither 


the government of India nor. the foreign 
governments are to appear as contracting 
parties. 


But the government of India will have the un- 
doubted right, as every government has, to examine 
the “legal” basis of all contracts registered within 
its sovereign territorial jurisdiction. It is to be 
expected, besides, that everything that is in the 
least likely to bẹ, prejudicial to the economic deve- 
lomment of India and Indian. people should be 
disallowed by the. government while sanctioning the 
registratian of the contracts. 


How vo SAFEGUARD Inpian ĪNTERESTS .- 
As for purely 


be considered a disgrace for citizens of. 


‘situation “is not encouraging, But when 
economic demands from the 


Indian side, these may be briefly enumerated as 
follows: (1) The undertaking should be incor- 
porated in India, tell its capital in Rupees, and 
in every instance possesses a certain proportion 
of capital belonging to Indians. (2) The direc- 
torate must contain Indian. elements. (8) The 
higher branches of administration and technical 
direction must also contain Indian elements. (4) 
There must be an understanding to the effect that 
Indian experts get promoted to superior posts 
without having to feel an unnatural inferiority 
compared. to the foreign personnel. _ (5) There must 
be provision for the training of Indian exports 
abroad and the workingmen and women at home. 
(6) The working men and women must have to be 
treated on terms as described subsequently in the 
section on industrial workers. (7) Every adver- 
tisement or propaganda material must be published 
in the journals owned and conducted by Indians in 
India or abroad. l 

How many of such demands are likely to be 
accepted at once and to what extent cannot be 
foreseen. It is a matter of higgling. But it is 
India’s interest to have herself industrialized with 
foreign capital and she has to get it done by hook 
or by crook. One has to take note, besides, that 
today in 1925 the world-conditions do not happen 
to be the same as they were. say, m 1875. An 
industrialized India is a power and a power for the 
Indian- millions,—on any count. 


“PROFITS” AND THE “Masses” 


One of the severest impeachments of foreign 
finance is that worded by Sir Vithaldas Thacker- 
say, “We cannot but think”, this great financier 
used to say, “that it would be to the permanent 
good of the country to allow petroleum to remain 
underground and gold to rest in the bowels of the 
earth until the gradual regeneration of the country 
enables her own industrialists to raise them and 
get the profits of the industries. The price paid 
is much too great for the advantage accruing from 
them to the country.”  — — 

These statements, nationalistic and patriotic as 
they are, happen to be the words of a high 
autnority who, however, was never considered to 
be a radical or extremist in politics. And yet it 
is time for Young India, radical, moderate or 
otherwise, to reconsider this recalcitrant attitude 
on a statesmanlike , and „prudential basis.. 
Idealists also. must have to move about with 
eyes open. À : 

Whether the Indian masses “and classes” can 
afford or should be advised to wait until our 
swadeshi millionaires have amassed huge fortunes 
by investiug which they are likely to enrich them- 
selves with the “profits of the industries” can 
hardly be decided, however, on purely rational 
grounds. 
by “personal equation”, not all of which is perhaps, 
honestly speaking, “patriotic”. 


INDIAN CAPITAL “UNDER TRAINING.” 


The economic creed thatis being presented here 
considers foreign capital to be a god-send for the 
time being. Itis but asa subsidiary aly and a 
second fiddle to it that Indian capital will learn to: 
function and grow. 

From the standpoint of national vanity the 
atiol the alter- 
native is between the abject destitution of millions 


» The discussion is sure to be acute, very + 
much divided, and to all events intensely coloured ~~ 


= 


` the entire future of the race-is not being sold 


of poverty must . needs 
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without any hope of redress and the sure possibil- 
ity of an economic regeneration although under 
conditions of tutelage it is the better part of patrio- 
tism to choose the latter. ee 

It must be remembered that a people’s hfe is to be 
counted not by decades but by generations. Besides, 
up, 
In any case. by the experiments of a decade 


OT So. 
B. THE PROGRAM OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Ereut PROFESSIONAL Groues 


If Indian poverty is to_ be successfully over- 
powered at all, it can be done in the main with 
foreign capital. Young India should thus seem to 
be counselled to a doctrine of wholesale despair 
and pessimism, But, no, there is an extensive ground 
to be conquered by self-helf itself. 

he problem is for each individual to exert him- 
self in his own sphere. One does not have to wait 


. for an all-round patriotic propaganda in order to 
` improve one’s own lot in lite. 


Many of the ways 
and means, although of the humbler grade, lie 
within our grasp. Some of them are already being 
tried here and there. It is but to be desired that 
the examples should. be followed up Ima more 
general manner, district by district. _. 

There is no universal panacea which might be 
adopted indifferently by all classes. The doctoring 
_be precise. personal, 
individual, in order that it may be effective. No 
prescriptions are likely to be worth anything that 
do not enable every individual, each in his own way, 
to contribute more to the national wealth, and 
thereby acquire a title to a greater share of it. A 
more or less equitable distribution is assumed In 
any case. l 

In the following program an attempt has been 
made to indicate the methods not in a “regional 
manner but profession by profession. It 1s assumed 
that the members of each professional group have 
indentical and more or less, similar problems, to 
solve. More precisely, even in the same profession 
the struggle for existence and self-assertion is 
alike for members of like incomes. And theoreti- 


_ cally speaking, it may be . postulated that the 


problem for each. individual, no matter what 
be his profession, is to strive for the next higher 
flight of income. The process is naturally slow. 
But more ambitious schemes can remain but paper 
projects. 

The population has been grouped into, more or less 
arbitrary, eight professions. Although to certain 
extent overlapping, the peasants, artisans, -retail- 
traders, industrial workers, land-owners, exporters 
and importers, moneyed classes and intellectuals 
may be taken to make up the entire human strength 
of India. 

I. Peasants 


Our agriculture is overcrowded and demands 
relief. The average peasant possesses at present a 
a holding of not more than 5 or 6 bighas. The 
area is too small to yield enough. maintenance for 
a single family even at modester standards. 

1. Larger Holdings. 

(a) For the time being, an, adequate enlargement 
of the holding is, economically speaking, more 
important for the peasants than education (elemen- 
tary or agricultural) and “scientific” agriculture. | 

It is assumed, moreover, that the ‘tenure is 
fixed and secure. 


N.B. What is Village Reconstruction? __ 
The measure needs legislation and backing ly 
the Government. ; 
As soon as the holdings are enlarged, (i) _<m- 
culture will be relieved of congestion, and (i) 
landless labourers will be available for the indust- es. 
And rural reconstruction begins. 


The “village” can be “reconstructed” aly 
when it has disappeared or been “deserted? A 
‘paradox of social science. The reconstruction ~ill 


be automatic as soon as a new economic order 138 
set in and along with it a new legal system. 

There is hardly any. “politics”, phiianth py 
or patriotism involved in the question of vill 32- 
reconstruction. Raise India up to the next himer 
stage in economic evolution such as has te-en 
place iu Hur-America from, say, 1775 or rather 1 50 
to 1875 and the villages willadapt themselves tc -he 
new modes in production and sociai utilities. 

_ The question is essentially a technical one af %- 
ing, as it does, certainaspects of economic dynam cs. 
Not “back to land” but “away from land” is ti 
the motto for, say, one generation. 

There are too many cultivators. Their nur er 
can be reduced by diverting an estimable propor on 
of them to new professions. 

2. New Employmenis for Peasants. f 

The “cottage industries” of the rural arti .ns 
should te able to absorb a part of the cuitiveors 
thus set free, other parts being exploited by he 
“new” industries (small, medium or large). It wil be 
noticed that the charkha and khaddar have sti__a 
place in-the social economy as some of the hazdi- 


crafts,—as soon as peasants. are. diverted fom 
agriculture and begin to function as artisans. Dut 
the handicrafts themselves have need to_ he 


reconstructed on productive and more “payil 3” 


modernized lines. 

3. Co-operative. Societies. 

(i) The establishment of unions by and «mziaz 
peasants for sale, purchase, irrigation etc., on he 
co-operative principle is the only method by wL 2h 
they can advance their economic status. (i) TI. se 
unions may be made to grow in time into ae 
basis of cooperative credit societies (agricultur- ts’ 
banks). aie. eaba os 

N. B. Unionization is a purely voluntary abir. 
But it depends on a vast amount of propaga {1a 
work such as can be done properly (1) by agri 1- 
tural experts trained In the schools or collegos of 
agriculture and (2) by graduates or other quali. 2d 
persons with knowledge of economics (cf. 13 
“country agents in the. U.S.A.) 

_ About 10 such propagandists are needcl 2° 
district. Rs. 1000 per month may be taken t9 © 
the budget for the propaganda bureaus. The wok 
can commence with nationalists. District Bos:ls 
are likely to come to help. 

Agricultural cooperatives areno new things in 
India. The movement requires only to be carr 2d 
further and deeper. __ i 

Cooperative credit societies cannot go v y 
far in helping the peasants out of their difficult s. 
These must have to be supported at the top oy 
“agricultural banks” established by the moned 
classes. The Government also will have to 
open special banks for agriculture to finance ue 
peasants through their cooperatives. 

4. Organization of Sale. 

Although the question of saie has been atten C 
to in the ‘preceding section, it deserves,a spent 
emphasis. The raw produce is at present let ff 
under conditions very unfavourable to the agric_l-. 


| 
| 
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turists. Without producers’ combines the market 
cannot be protected from the arbitrary dictates _ of 
purchasers, especially when the produce is intended 
for overseas export. 


LI. ARTISANS. 


Tte artisan class comprising, as it does, almost 
every handicraft or “cottage industry” comes,. 
numerically speaking, pehaps second only to the 
cultivators. It includes carpenters, smiths and 
metal workers of all denominations, potters, weavers, 
tanners and what not. ae 

Economic advance would consist in an , elevation 
to the stage that lies just above the one in which 
each craft finds itself at present. And that is fun- 
damentally a technical question which cannot be 
grasred by a mere patriot nor by an ordinary 
ecazomist. (It does not matter whether the arti- 
sans. be literate or illiterate). 

1. Improved Appliances. | | 

Other circumstances remaining the same, perhaps 
what these artisans need the most is the introduc- 
tior to a new technique, an improved method in 
praiuction, the use of a new chemical or a new 
machine, tool or implement. 


2, Artisans’ Schools. ` ; 

the “cottage industries” can begin to imbibe 
or assimilate these new techniques provided there 
be in every district at, suitable centres_ several 
institutions equipped with implements and chemi- 
cals of all sorts such as are available for exhibition 
and practical demonstration. These museums may 
function really as regular “handicrafts schools” 
wita short term or full industrial courses. 

3. Handicrafis or Cottage Industries Banks. 

As soon as ihe artisans teei convinced that they 
have mastered a new process they will need money, 
hard cash, with which to buy the necessary out- 
fit. It is just to finance these “improvements” in 
handicraft that small banks have to be founded 
(by moneyed classes including landowners) at 
every impcrtant centre. These “aitisans’ banks” 
will de called upon to make loans ranging, say, 
from Rs, to 500 on the mortgage of the outfit 
purchased by the artisans, A condition may be 
made to the effect that the outfit will have to be 
bought through the banks. 


HI. Reram TRADERS AND Perry MERCHANTS 


Qur shopkeepers or retail trađers constitute 
along witk the artisans a very great bulk of the 
population. 

1. Schools for Retail Traders. | 
__alany of our retail traders are, like the artisans, 
illiterate. But in this instance as in the other, 
illiteracy should not be considered an absolute 

indrance to economic elevation. 

What is most needed by shopkeepers and, petty 
merchants is probably an extension of the know- 
ledge of markets, goods and prices. They can 
improve their earning power as soon as the horizon 
oi their commercial geography is enlarged. And 
this is possible only when there are established 
commercial or economic. courses by groups of 
villages or even in sub-divisions of the districts. 

2. Shonkeepers’ Banks. 

Every new idea implies a demand for money 
for its realization. And the shopkeepers will need 
capital sugh as can be advanced by banks, specially 
established to cater to this demand. The guarantee 
for the loans will be furnished in each instance by 
the goods and other properties. 
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N,B. Handicrafts and Trades Schools. 

(1) The absence of literacy is a fundamental 
handicap. But the best has yet to be made of a 
bad case, and efforts at economic advance must 


not be made to wait until primary education has — 


been made compulsory, universal and free. |. , 

Besides, it has to be observed that the artisans 
skill of hand or the shopkeeper’s shrewd business 
sense are not dependent on literacy. It is assumed, 
in the present consideration, that poverty 1s more 
dangerous than ignorance. 


(2) The artisans’ schools and schools for, retail 
traders can be located together in one institution. 
They are to be run on lines similar to those of the 
Fachschule in Germany or Ecole pratique de com- 
merce et dindustrie in France. | l 

(a) The following subjects of instruction are to 
be provided for as compulsory features In every 
school: (1) drawing and designing, (2) machine 
practice, (8) raw materials, (4) chemical processes. (5) 
marketing. The special industrial and commercial 
subjects will depend 
culture subjects are not excluded.: 

(b) The full course will be complete in 3 years 
and will be open to such scholars as have reached 
the Matriculation standard. But facilities for 
part-time courses or special subjects will be of- 
fered to anybody and everybody—of course, under 
condition of institutional discipline. 

(c) _ The full-course scholars are to be entitled 
to admission In 
colleges or institutes. But in any case they will 
be competent hands in new industries, banks and 
other business establishment. l 

One mechanical engineer, one chemist and 
one economist will constitute the minimum strength 
of the higher staff in such schools, 

fe) About Rs. 25,000 per year is likely, to be 
required for running an institution like this with 
an average enrolment of, say, 250. At least 4 
such schools are required per district, to begin 
with. 

(© The-institutions are to be founded by the 
people. A year or two after the start the munici- 
pality or district board may be applied to for an 
annual grant-in-aid 
a view to improvements in building, workshop. 
equipment, laboratory and library the provincial 
government is to be approached for periodical 
donations. 


IV. INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 


The industrial workers include not only the 
working men and women, employed in the Indian 
and English-owned factories but also the employees 
in the collieries and other mines, railways, dock- 


yard, 1iver and sea craft as well as tea and coffee 


jlantations. 
i Compared with Europe and America, the number 


of industrial workers in India is small. But their 
problems are the same as elsewhere. 

1. Right to Strike. l 

The industiial workers can ‘improve their 
economic standing only if they arein a position 
(i) to bargain with the employers in an organized 
manner and (ii) to«xercise the right of .strike 
on all serious occasions of difference. 

2, Demands. T , 

The list of their legitimate demands, includes 
the following items: (0) Imsurance against acci- 
dent, sickness and old age, (1) improved housing 
and factory conditions, (in) better treatment from 


on the locality. - General — 


the existing higher technical ° 


for recurring expenses. With . 
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managers, {iv) elastic wages schedule keeping pace 

with the prices, (v) profit-sharing, (vi) a hand in 

the control of the workshops, (vii) educational 

_ facilities, both general and technical. 

N. B. The eight-hour day has already been 
groe by law. i 

. _ Unions. ; 

In order that these ends may be won the working 

men and women have, to be grouped in strong 

unions. And these unions will function not only 


as the nucleii of economic struggle and self-as- 
sertion but also as social and recreational 
centres. l 


4. Cooperative Stores. 

[he working men and women can make a 
saving and live relatively cheap if they start 
shops or stores on the cooperative basis. 
a N. B. The very fact of being employed in 
modern” works although not free from certain 
peculiar evils acts as a great educative agency on 

the morale brain and technical instincts of the 

employees. Industrial workers constitute there- 
fore a great spiritual asset for India. The more 
! they grow in number, variety and organization, the 


_“—C re 
er eao 


quicker will be India’s advance towards self- 
-realization in world affairs. Those intellectuals 
choose to serve the interests of this new 
class of the Indian population wiil rank among the 
greatest of patriots. 


- 
l 
| 
| V. LANDOWNERS 


Our landowners range from the poorer and 
middle-class property-holders_ through all higher 
grades up to petty princes. Economically speaking 

_ therefore they do not constitute a single group. 
| (a) The lower rungs of this profession may be 


“who will 


regarded as almost similar to the position of culti- 
vators, artisans, retail-dealers and petty merchants. 
The problem of their elevation in the economic 
system is virtually identical with that of the others 
described in the preceding sections. A 

b): The position of the “landed aristocracy” 
(comparatively prosperous, medium _ and large 
proprietors as well as the petty princes) calls for 
a special treatment. Other circumstances remaiming 
the same, it is advisable that these landowners 
should learn to function as fresh creators of value 
and thus to add to the national wealth as well as 
build up new. fortunes for themselves. 

The question is essentially one of social and 
moral reform, Although the “landed aristocracy” 
is not bulky in size, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the existence of a number of high-class 
idlers in every district is a hindrance to the 
people’s economic uplift. n 

lt might be observed that in certain instances 
the landowners supervise the management of their 
estates and to that extent are useful social ser- 
vants. Even if that were really the case, the 
problem of employing their ‘sons and relatives 
In creative occupations would have to be seriously 
attended to in the interest of the economic develop- 
ment of the country. , 

The sons and relatives of the prosperous pro- 
perty-holders should not live together in one and 
tne same family but maintain separate house-holds 
and start independent careers. It is assumed, for 
the time being, that the laws of iInheritauce and 
partition remain as they are. While, therefore, not 
ahandoning the share rightfully belonging to each, 
he kith and kin of the landed aristocracy as 
ounders of independent families will have to be 

n the look out for occupations such as can, afford 


roi 
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a decent living even without the income from the 
paternal properties. In other words they have tc 
enter the economic arena as active agents in the 
struggle for existence. 

I. Farming. 

Among the occupations the most suitable is 
perhaps farming. One ‘can take to cultivation 
with hired labour on plots of, say, 100 bighas or 
more, spend regular hours on the farm as manager 
and controller of the operations and in every way 
pee to it that agriculture becomes a profitable 
business. Initial capital may be drawn in doses 
from the jeg] share of the paternal wealth. 

2. Modern Industries. _. 

In addition to the handicrafts or “cottage in- 
dustries” run by the artisans the country needs 
“new” incustries on all different scales. At the 
present stage of our economic development thes 
are bound to be “small” in size. Smail industries 
in India constitute but the “virtue of a necessity’ 
and have no logical or necessary connection with 
an alleged Indianism in spiritual or material out 


ook. 

3. Foreign Trade. : 

Another line is export and import busines» 
which may be started in the metropolitan or 
district and subdivisional centres. 

. Insurance. | 

A line which is likely to be very profitable buz 


` which has hardly yet been seriously tapped br 


Indians is life and allied insurance. The land- 
owners’ sons may start or serve as agents ani 
directors of insurance offices. - 

5. Banking. 

The sons of landowners may start banks in 
order to finance (i) Cooperative credit societies, (1) 
handicrafts or “cottage industries”. and (iii) reta. 
trade such as have been indicated above, Tuer: 
is another class of credit institutions. that may kr 
established with their resources. These are ʻi! 
banks to finance foreign trade and (ii) banks v 
promote modern industries, 

N. B. The landed aristocracy are not absolute y 
devoid af capital. They have but to acquire tie 
virtues of hard and honest labour as normal 
human beings in order that they may discharge 
the functions of farmers, and responsible managers 
of banking and insurance Institutions as well as 
export-import offices and industrial undertakings. 


VI. Exporters AND [MPORTERS 


Foreign trade is a very weighty item in naticn- 
al wealth. Of late the line has begun to attre:t 
Indian talent and enterprise in an apprecia ‘e 


egree, 

1. Banks for Foreign Trade. 

Many export or import houses fail to carry a 
transaction through simply because of the absence 
of credit facilities on the Indian side as well as 
at the foreign ends. There is an extensive field 
for the establishment of foreign-trade banks by 
Indians. Overseas trade can bring in large prciits 
into Indian pockets only when there are Incian 
banks to finance exports and imports. 

. Overseas Insurance. l 

The problem of overseas insurance is equally 
important for exporters and importers. H t_ere 
were indian insurance offices much of the forsi 
trade profits would be saved for the Inan 
merchants. l 

3. Commercial News Bureaus. 

Our exporters and importers suffer very cien 
for want of even elementary kaowledge® regarding 
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the industrial, shipping, exchange and market 
conditions. Modest, as they are, they cannot afford 
to maintain anintelligence department. Several offices 
in more or less allied lines should therefore com- 
bine to establish foreign-trade associations such as 
might serve as commercial news bureaus and 
administer an information and news service to 
members as well as clients. l 

3 4. Foreign Language and Commercial Geography 
(lasses. 

These foreign trade associations may also function 
a or organize schools for commercial subjects with 
special reference to the foreign languages (French, 
German, Japanese. etc.), the industrial geography 
of the world, and the techniqne of export and 
Im pore. 

5. Indian Agencies Abroad. 

Both as buyers and sellers Indian merchants 
ean derive substantial concessions, economies and 
profits if they have their own representatives in 
forsign countries with which they have to deal. 
Like the commercial news bureaus at home 
cormmercial representatives or agencies should be 
established abroad by several export-import houses 
in union. A small agency of Indian staff can be 
maintained in foreign countries on Rupees 10,000 
per year. It can become almost self-supporting in 
three years if skilfully managed. | 


Vil. MONEYED LASSES 


The word “moneyed classes” is vague, compre- 
hending, as it does, everybody who possesses 

d cash, whatever be the amount, available for 
saving. The group comprises ‘“money-lenders,” 
the landed aristocracy, as well as the intellectuals. 
The services of this group. to the economic deve- 
lomment of India are identical with those of the 
landowners, excluding perhaps farming. 

i. New Industries. 

For_ the, purposes of the present consideration 
the industries may be classified into four groups. 

(a) Handicrafts or Cottage Industries : Independent 
artisans employing capital not exceeding Rs. 500- 


(>) Modern Industries. 
(0) Small Industries. 
Rs. 25,000-100,000 ; 

(ti) Medium Industries: Capital not exceeding 
Rs. 500,000-Rs. 2,500,000. 

_ (ai) Large or Giant Industries : 
mg Rs. 2,500,000. l 

In regard to the handicrafts these are to be left 
to the artisans. The moneyed classes can, however, 
come to their help by establishing banks as- has 
already been pointed out. 

In, regard to the other three groups of indus- 
tries it is not yet a question of practical politics 
for the Indian moneyed classes, with few excep- 
tions, to attempt financing the large or giant in- 
dusiries singly or in partnership with others. The 
highest project conceivable t.day for Indian finance, 
and this also few and far between, is the group of 
medium industries. : 

Tne present program emphasises the fact that 
it is within the power of Indian. moneyed classes 
to finance legion of new “modern” industries on 
a small scale. The industries are to be run_as far 
as possible on personal proprietary basis. In any 
event there should not be r 
three partners in an undertaking of Rs. 25,000, and 
in every instance- the partners must all be full- 
time active agents as manager, expert, accountant 
or atherwise. 


Capital not exceeding 


Capital exceed- 


be more than twoor. 
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2. Export and Import. l , 

It is on the same personal and proprietary basis 
that foreign-trade houses are to be established by 
the, moneyed classes. A start is possible with 
capital not exceeding Rs. 10,000-25,000. There is an 
enormous scope for this kind `of economic 
activity. - we 

N. B. The problems of doing away , with com- 
petition and of financial amalgamation with suitable 
houses_in the same line may arise in course of 
time. But as Jong as possible one should work 
independently and try_ to achieve success on one’s 
own unaided efforts. Only, as has been indicated 
above, commercial news bureau should be esta- 
blished immediately by several houses united as 
foreign-trade associations. 

3. Insurance Societies. ME 

Two kinds of insurance societies have been 
mentioned ; (1) ordinary life and other insurances 
and (2) overseas or foreign-trade insurance. 

-Just at present European and American insu- 
rance companies have been deriving large profits 
from the men and women of India. Indian moneyed 
classes can save some of these profits for them- 
selves, should they care to master the mysteries 
of this profession. l 

. Banking and Credit Institutions. 

Five categories of banks have been considered 
necessary in the present scheme of economic 
development ; (1) _ co-operative credit societies, 
(2) handicrafts banks, (3): shopkeepers’ banks, 
oe oe industries banks and (5) foreign-trade 

anks. . 

Of these, the co-operative credit societies form a 
class by themselves. depending as they do on the 
mutual self-helf of the peasants concerned. The 
moneyed. classes can render financial aid to these 
institutions by establishing proprietary or joint- 
stock banks for agriculturists, as been 
suggested In connection with the land-owners. 

But it is the other four categories of banks to 
which the present program of economic develop- 
ment seeks to attract the attention uf the moneyed 
classes. It is through these institutions that 
in the course of one generation “Indian capital” 
will develop into a “great power.” 

Handicrafts and shopkeepers banks may be 
started with an “authorized” capital of Rs. 50,000. 
Dozens of such institutions ought to be operating 
in every district (headquarters and subdivisions). 

s for modern industries banks and foreign- 
trade banks the Initial “authorised”? capital need 
not exceed Rs. 500,000. A bank is being adver- 
tized in the newspapers as established with a 
“subscribed” capital of less than 2 lakhs of which ` 
something like Rs. 75,000 has been “paid-up”. 
Metropolitan cities should be able to run scores of 
such banking institutions. | 

N. B. All these categories are different from one 
another each with its own risks and responsibilities. 
No bank should, as a rule, try more than one line 
of business, to begin with. _ 

5. Legislation against Usury. 

Unreasonable conditions in regard to loans and 
exorbitant rates of mterest have to be penalized 
and in other ways counteracted by government 
legislation. 


. 


VII. Inrencecrvars 


The group “intellectuals” constitutes neither a 
social nor an economic unit. It is neither co-extens- 
ive with the | so-called Bhadralok “gentlemen” 
class nor can it be regarded as the “middle” class 


wks. 20 and reach even the highest 
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as usually understood in Hur-America. No matter 
what be the origin, as soon as an individual has 
attained to a certain academic standing he belongs 
to the intelligentsia. The income of such a man 
may be as low as the monthly salary of Rs. 5 to 
Kur-American 
evels as in the case of successful medical men or 
lawyers. 

I. New Professions. - , 

The problem of economic uplift for the intellec- 
tual classes, especially such as are neither landed 
nor moneyed, is part of the larger question of the 
creation of new employments or professions in the 
country. These openings can be created only with 
fluid capital. 

The interests of the peasants and industrial work- 
ers thus happen to be indentical with those of the 
intellectuals. One of the foundations of the present 
economic creed consists in the fact that agriculture 
is already over-crowded and must have to be re- 
heved. - si 

Unless the moneyed classes are ina position to 
start industries, establish banks, run insurance com- 
panies and administer foreign-trade houses it is not 
at all conceivable that intellectuals will get fresh 
-occupations whether as clerks, managers or technical 
experts. And since the amount of capital avail- 
able in India at present or in the near future is 
rather small and in any case can operate but modest 
industrial and commercial undertakings, the import 
of external capital should be regarded both by 
manual and brain-workers as a most vital problem 
in the interest of India’s material progress. 

2. Existing, Services. 

Public criticism must have to be keen.on the 
following points: 

G) Employees (intellectual as well as manual 
workers, including teachers) in the existing servic- 
es (whether in government or other offices. and 
institutions) have the_right to a raise in salaries 
and wages corresponding to the increment in 
prices: , , 

(i) The admittance of Indians (a) to the higher 
rungs of the administrative system as well as (b) to 
the technical services must be made less and less 
difficult. 

N. B. Indian patriots should make it a point to 
enter the services especially in their higher rungs 
in as large numbers as possible. “Indianization” 
would bring in not only democracy but economic 
amelioration as well. od 

Co-operative. Stores and Housing Societies. 

As with industrial workers, it will be advisable 
for the intellectuals also to organize stores on the 
co-operative principle, Co-operattve societies with 
the object of providing houses may also be tried. 
Cheaper living thus secured will mean a saving. 

4. Handicrafts and, Trades Schools. 

At the matriculation stage the young men of 
the “intellectual” classes should be advised to seek 
the handicrafts and trades schools described in 
connection with the artisans and shopkeepers. Not 
every body need qualify for the university. The 
new industries, banks, export-import houses ete., will 
be in a position to absorb the scholars who come 
out of these schools. l 

5. Pioneers of Economie Development. 

Jast at present India does not possess more than 
a very limited number of such first-class intellec- 
tuals as can undertake in a responsible and technical 
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capacity the economic development of the cour- 
try. But a band of such men who may be describes 
as something like an “economic general staff” :- 
an absolute necess'ty for each and every district. 

There are hardly any opportunities in India fcz 
the training of these pioneers. They must have = 
be aut to Europe, America and Japan for equi: 
ment. 

For the next ten years each and every distri 
has to finance the training of, say. 100 pioneers .- 
the rate of 10 per year. They are to qualify then 
selves as (i) industrial chemists as well as agr.cu_ 
turists. (2) engineers (mechanical, electrical, che:ni - 
al and sanitary) and (3) economists (with speci 
reference to banking, exchange and foreign trade-) 

one but persons possessing qualifications cc? 
responding to the M. Sc., M.B. B. E., à 

L A, should be deemed fit for the scholarshi- 
They are to be between the ages of 25 and 28 au: 
spend three or four years abroad for travel, iŁ 
vestigation and research. There is to be no compt- 
sion in regard to studying for a degree. 

_The scholars will try to associate themselv-. 
with banks, business houses, clinics, hospitals, san= 
toriums, industrial research institutes, factoric., 
farms, as well as technical and commercial collegas 
in amore or less private manner as assistants =r 
guests of the directors. The results of their i- 
vestigations will have to be published from time 
time in the scientific and technical journals of t> 
countries in which they are placed and occasional. ° 
also in India. Attending lectures by specialists =r 
taking particular courses in certain fields will lk- 
wise belong to the regular work of the scholes 
abroad. . 

.Average expenses Rs. 10,000 per head for tre 
entire period. 

Questions or Economic Pouey. _. 

_ There are four items of economic life which bc 
in themselves as well as in their general bearir -s 
on the country’s agriculture, manufacture and zo =- 
merce affect the employment or unemployme:t 
question of the Indian people in a tremendcrs 
manner. These are (i) tariff, (2) currency, (8) ra i- 
way and (4) shipping. In an all-round program of 
economic development for India one must have c 
take these factors into consideration. 

_ But, for the present, each one of these pro'ie: s 
is a controversial political issue and is mextrica:y 
mixed up with the government’s “Imperialist ” 
economic policy. Until the administration is mre 
democratized, i.e.  Indianized, virtually mncth.¢ 
can be accomplished in these directions. It reina. 1s 
for nationalist agitation to win ground in eccl 3 
these fields inch by inch, or mile by mile, as .c 
case may be. ; : : 

It is not intended to set forth a philosophic y 
comprehensive or theoretically perfect scheme ccr- 
plete in all its details. Hence the larger “econo. 
policy” is left out of consideration. Only sah 
measures aS can be undertaken by the different 
classes of the people themselves almost immedic g- 
ly, with or without much government suprot, 
have therefore found a place in this econo: 
program for young India * 

* A chapter from the author’s forthcoming w: k, 
Economic Development: Snapshots of World-Mc-e- 
ments in Commerce, Economic Legislation, Inézs- 
tata and Technical Education (B. G. Paul & ie. 
fadras}. 
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HEN I met and talked with the greatest 
| living explorer of the world the other 
day, I was once more reminded that 
“the history of man is a chronicle of impossi- 
bilities”. To be the first person to navigate 
fhe North-west Passage would be a great 
distinction indeed, but to be the discoverer 
ot the South Pole would be to achieve im- 
mortality. The name of this intrepid soul 
whose voyages at both ends of the globe 
have put him in the front rank of immor- 
tels is Captain Roald Amundsen (pronounced 
A-mun-sep). | : 
The first impression [ had of Amundsen 
was one of abounding vitality. In spite of 
bis fifty-two years, he seemed to be in the 
very prime of life. Vigor and vitality are 
the essence of him. His appearance is signi- 
fieant of his vivid personality. He is over 
six feet in height, and has sea-blue eyes 
arched by deep, shaggy, overhanging brows. 
He is nearly bald with a gray fringe of 
aair; but his voice is resonant and deter- 
mined. His countenance is an exhibit of 
Jerseverance, daring, and uncommon executive 
ibility. His face has many deep lines in it, 
and they are a record of his struggles in 
the frozen North and South. The strength 
cf his face is that of a mountainous iceberg 
defying a blinding snow-storm. 


Ware Sureriorrry—a MYTH 


From long observation I have come to 
tke conclusion that the truly great are just 
plain folks, without any swank. They seem 
to-be more at home on the ground than upon 
¿ zold marble pedestal. The world-renowned 
Worwegian explorer did not know how to 
put on airs. He seemed to be a living mir- 
acle of simplicity and sincerity. I wondered 
it his favorite poem could be the same as 
taat of Lincoln’s: “Why should the Spirit 
cf Mortal be Proud?” 

I remember some years ago calling on an 
-£nglo-Indian bishop in London. I was met 
by his secretary with a high stiff collar and 
rozuish moustache. He had a disagreeable 
edokney, whine. He regarded me almost 
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with scorn and showed me, by his artful 
methods, that we Indians are classed -as 
angleworms by the “great one”. Oh, no, the 
bishop could not be seen by a common 
mortal! The “holy clerk” was too busy— 
busy perhaps playing nursemaid to an empire. 
That is, of course, quite characteristic of the 
priests and popes of the Episcopal Church. - 
At least, so I have been told. 

When I compare this petty English bishop 
with the great Norwegian explorer I cannot 
help thinking of the following line from ’ 
George Ade: “Small insects buzz loudly but 
giants need not pass out hand-bills advertis- 
ing their size.” 

Captain Amundsen was recently on ‘a 
visit in America delivering public lectures. 
He was very busy. He gave me the im- 
pression, however, that he was glad to see 
me. Visitors did not seem either to bore 
him or fret him. | 

The racial stock from which Amundsen is 
descended goes back to the old sea-faring Vikings « 
(or Sea-Kings of Scandinavia), who discovered 
America four centuries before Columbus. | 
Amundsen is a Nordic, if ever there was one. 

He is, however, totally free from any 
Nordic superiority complex, which seems 
to be the chief ailment of certain inmates of 
the United States. Amundsen is a friend of 
man, a lover of the right. 

“What do you thinkof the theory of white 
superiority, Captain Amundsen?” 

“Science does not recognize any such 
fable. It is the age of the laboratory: it -is 
the newest development in scientific research. 
Careful investigations are exploding the myth 
of the superiority of skin color and are con- 
stantly emphasizing the importance of latent 
individual powers hidden beneath the skin. 
Intelligence, scholarship, mentality have no 
relation whatever to complexion.” 

I feol sure that this verdict of the Nordic 
on the Nordic theory will be fully sustained 
by the High Court of Science. i 

Roald Amundsen is perhaps as much of a 
scientist as an explorer. Indeed long before 
he went to sea and entered upon his career 
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Dae a en A y e g 





Seated a a ni Es 


Inside a Snow-hut. ! 
trying the cover up their faces. 


as an explorer, he studied 
University of Christiania. 
The Western world, which is now apoplec- 
tic about the white superiority, will some day 
come to see with Amundsen that racial color 
is only skin-deep. Progress is a matter of 
opportunity, freedom, andenvironment. ‘There 
are unused, undeveloped possibilities within 
each individual of all races of all countries. 
These latent values can most certainly be 
stimulated to activity through education and 
other factors of environment. To put it in 
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medicine jin the 


Amene ee m tt ee a aE NA A A aana a a h AA ar a ara a a HN ya aa aa a 





Anxious to avoid the Camera, the natives are 


another way, compie on 
— white, brown, red, yol. ~, 


or black,—signifies k Je 
oy nothing in regard to 
intellectual ability. ər 
all the intimidations _d 
bellicose flourishes, 3 


alleged inherent supr z- 
ity of the Anglo-a a 
tribe—low-caste or hi : 
easte--Is_ largely  <e-4- 
mental and illusory. 

In the meanwhile i; 
apparent to the sehol +» 
thinkers represented ee 
Amundsen that the p e at 
rage of the Nordic tae + 
is not likely to dia “t 
post-haste. On the c ^- 
trary, the indications `e 
that it will  contizce 
unabated among the p li- 
` ticians, demagogues : :d 
psendo-scientists of ~ie 
West. Asia will be k.d 
up as a bogy for Amer à 
and Europe. The so-cal.c-d 


Yellow Peril wil so 
advertised, as itis oe vy 
done to-day, in a hurd 

different ways—in Lx 

‘plays, movies, stor -~ 
newspaper headh s. 
lectures, sermons, Stnc + 
school conventions. "© 2 
white-mapn propaganda $275 
in the “accursed” n~- 
Nordic Orient onl a 
frightful menace to = 
Nordic. Hence me 


American race-enthu is - 
sing everlustingly of 


Ode to the Nordic.: 2 
dream of the Paradise ; 
Profit. 


LEAGUE—AN Instrument or Inzeurry 


Macaulay in one of his flashing paraco: =~ 
intimated that Boswell was so great n 
author because he was so small a m`.. 
Macaulay’s paradoxes are usually as brili .t 
as they are false. In the case of Amunds. 2, 
J should say without any juggling with pa`- 
dox that he is so great an explorer becat 2 
he is so great a man. He is first and las’ a 
genuine human being, a real fact of hatuve 

A man whom life cannot bore is a m 
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whom life cannot break”. That is Amundsen. 
. He has many interests in life. He is, for 
instance, a careful student of international 
affairs. He is very much alive, and profound- 
ly humanitarian. Busy as he is with his 
scientific work, he has decided and well-in- 
formed views on the League of Nations. _ 

"The League has failed to bring about world 
peace,” observed Amundsen, “because it is not 
founded upon justice. The basic conditions of en- 
during peace must always be justice and human 
brutherhood. The League has very little to offer to 
Asia, the home of more than one half of the human 
race. The Orient will remain, as before, a mere 
milch-cow for Europe. The dominant members of 
of the Leagne, constantly jealous and suspicious of 
one another, are engaged in cut-throat imperialistic 
rivalries in Asia and Africa.” 

Captain Amundsen is a man worth listen- 
ing to. He is an interesting talker. His 
worgs are short and simple. His sentences 
are nervous and flowing. 

“The man with an iron hand,”. continued 
the world-famous explorer as he clenched his 
brawny fist, “is the individual that dominates 
the Leagus. In the play-acting at Geneva, it 
is the nation of blood and iron that wins.” 

He recalled how the League of Nations 
was distrusted by France, flouted by Italy, 
and scorned equally by England. 

“The League has not functioned and can- 
not function because the leaguers are ™ guided 
by greed and avarice. That is why we are 
hearing already of another war to end war. 
Souzer or later Europe will march to another 
jolly little new Armageddon”. 

An exquisite irony. 

The League of Nations of the twentieth 
ceutury i in essence the Holy Alliance of 
the ninetzenth century. The self-appointed 
Messiahs of the Congress of Vienna pretended 
to create “the Brotherhood of Men upon a 
basis of Holy Scriptures”. The old document, 
one may remark, seemed to open with the 
doxology and end with a benediction. And 
though it spoke in the preamble “In the name 


of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity” and ` 


urged people to exercise tliemselves in Chris- 
tian duties, the political engineers of the Holy 
Alliance were interested in entrenching war- 
like monarchy and imperialism in their pos- 
sessions, rather than the establishment of the 
principles of liberty and justice. Europe has 
chanzed little during the last hundred years 
spiritually. “The leopard of Europe has not 
changed its spots although it has changed its 
näms to League.’ And if the Holy Alliance 
gave Hurope the poisonous peace of the ceme- 
tery, the Covenant has brought to the world 
. the maddening chaos of the Inferno. Bad 


feeling is causing more’ bad feeling. To 
American public opinion, which I think is 
shared by Amundsen, the Geneva organization 
is a misfortune for the rehabilitation of shat- 
tered Europe and alsofor the development of 
a better feeling between the Hast and the 
West. 


BRILLIANT Discoveries 


Captain Amundsen is a daring explorer. 
While quite young, he decided to devote his 
life, if need be, to discover the famous North- 
west Passage which had been sought for more 
than three centuries. In 1903, when he was 
about thirty-one years old, he started from 
Christiania (now Oslo) in a small. sloop, named 
the Gjoa, to make the Passage. ‘This little 


boat of forty-seven tons and driven by a small 
petroleum engine undertook the task which 
the big strong ships sent out from England 
had failed to achieve. 





Captain Amundsen in front of a Dog Sledge. 


The North-West Passage was known to 
exist; butno one had ever completely navigated 
it. After three years of thrilling adventures 
through the ice, rocks and unknown regions 
of the North-west, Amundsen finally brought 
his little craft to the Berring Strait and thence 
to the Pacific’ Ocean. It was the first time 
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that the North-West. Passage was successfully 
navigated. During the voyage he made many 
magnetic and meteorological observations, 
which incidentally proved that the north mag- 
netic pole has no stationary position, but is 
In continual movement. His numerous observ- 
ations were taken to Norway, where their 
study at the University of Christiania is not 
yet completed. “We brought back so much 
data,” Captain Amundsen declared, “that all 
of it bas not been computed yet, almost twenty 
years after we returned.” 


Reacuixe tHe Sovran Pore 


The indefatigable explorer then turned his 
eyes to the Antarctic region. He decided that 
the conquest of the South Pole would be his 
next achievement. Nobody had been at. the 
South Pole, although Shackleton, the English 
explorer, had been within ebout one hundred 
miles of it. Amundsen sailed for this far 
south land in the Fram, a ship which was 
already famous as the result of its previous 
use in the Arctic explorations by Captain 


Nansen. 


The climate in the Antarctic is more severe 
than in the Arctic. The temperature in the 
South is about fifty degrees below 
zero in summer. “Instead of being, like the 
North Pole, on a sea surrounded by land, the 
South Pole is on.a vast continent surrounded 
by sea. It is very difficult to reach this con- 
tinent because of the Great Ice Barrier which 
surrounds it, so that early explorers merely 
touched here and there, discovering a few 
small islands outside polar circle”. 

It has been estimated that the Antarctic 
continent is, at least, 
Europe. Millions of years ago the Antarctic 
was probably connected with South America; 
but through great convulsion of the earth’s 
crust in prehistoric ages, it sank, until in 
some places it is now more than four miles 
below the surface. Moreover the discovery 
of fossils, both vegetable and animal, indicate 
that at one time the climate in this most 
southern land was temperate, if not warm. 

The story of how Amundsen and his men 
wintered at the edge of the Great Ice Barrier 
in the Antarctic, and how they made their 
glorious dash over high mountains and peri- 
lous glaciers to the South Pole is one of the 
most interesting chapters of heroism. In 
mid-December, 1911, he unfurled the Norwe- 
gian flag at the South Pole. 

“We made out,” said Captain Amundsen, 
“that we would reach that goal on December 
14. The fourteenth arrived. I have a feel- 


double the size of- 


ing that we slept less, breakfasted at a great 
speed, and started earlier this morning tlon 
the previous days. The day was fine Jus 
usual—brilliant sunshine with a wry 
gentle breeze. We made good headway. “Ve 
didn’t talk much. Everybody was  occup ed 
with his own thoughts, I think. Or Led 
probably all of us the same thought wh ch 
urged all of us to gaze fixedly towards te 
south over the endless plateau ? Were ve 


An Eskimo Spears a Fish 
the first or ?—Halt ! 


It sounded like a 
sound of exultation, The distance was cect- 
ered. The goal was reached. Calm, so cata 
stretched the mighty plateau before us, wi- 
seen and untrod by the foot of man. Xb) 
sign or mark in any direction. It was 
undeniably a moment of solemnity when ad 
of us with our hands on the flag-staff planted 
the colors of our country on the Geographics] 
South Pole, on King Haakon the . Severia 
Plateau.” 

During this memorable journey Amunds2a 
and his five brave companions, repeatecl7 
facing terrific blizzards, crossed snow-clal 
mountains which rose over 5,000 feet abar> 
vast glaciers. Against these ruthless forc-s 
of nature was pitted the dauntless couras:3 
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Captain Roald Amundsen, the Discoverer of South Po le 


of Captain Amundsen, who emerged from the 
contest triumphant. 


Navicates Norra-Easr PASSAGE 


A third great exploit of the modern Vik- 
ing was, according to him, “an accident”. 
The navigation of the North-West Passage 
wes completed by intent, but that of the 
North-Hast which makes him the only cir- 
cumnavigator of the Arctic Polar region, was 
“al a mistake’. In 1918 it was the intention 
of Captain Amundsen to sail to a point on the 
narthern-most coast of Russia and drift with 
the ice back across the North Pole to the 
Atlantic Ocean near Greenland. This attempt 
to reach the Pole failed because the ship 
was wedged in the ice neara bleak island 
of’ the Siberian coast for two years, finally 
heving tg be set free by blasting the ice 
from three to nine feet in thickness. He 


did not do what he set out to do but he 
explored the North-East Passage, and in con- 
sequence was the first person to circum- 
navigate the Arctic Polar seas. 

During these ` vicissitudes Captain 
Amundsen and his company of scientists 
made intensive studies of the natives, who 
migrated along the desolate coast raising huge 
herds of reindeer and hunting seal. The natives 
differ from the Eskimos in that their langu- 
age is different, and that they build large 
tents in which as many as fifty persons live. 

Captain Amundsen is frankly doubtful of 
the benefits which the Europeans confer upon 
the people of the Arctic region. 

“The whites come bearing such gifts as_ tuber- 
culosis, syphilis, and whiskey. The missionaries 
found the natives going about with few if any 
clothes, and were shocked at the sight, although 


the natives were not shocked at all. So they 
added to their gifts pants and shirts and plug 
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hats. With his body thus covered, the native did 
not get enough of air and health-giving rays of 
the sun, and became an easy victim of tuberculosis. 
We may have done the heathen some good but 
there is a terrible account on the debit side of 
the ledger.” 


ELYING Across THE NORTH-POLE 


From the days of the flat-bottomed crafte 
of the Nile and the Euphrates, the sailing 
vessels of the Phoenicians, Hindus and 
‘Greeks to the square-rigged boats of the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards, the mode of 
rapid transportation has made tremendous 
strides. Civilization no longer depends upon 
ships exclusively. Aircraft is gradually dis- 
placing the selling vessel and the steamer. 
‘Quite in keeping with this modern progress 
Amundsen is expecting this 
present year to fly from the Island of 
Spitzenbergen to the North Pole. He will 
attempt to cross the Pole in two planes each 
equipped with Rolls Royce motors. With 


summer of the. 
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these planes, Amundsen predicted that t-> 
feat could be accomplished in seven bours 
whereas the old method by boat and d-3 
would require seven years at the least. 


Captain Amundsen is the author’ of a 
book entitlea, Tee North-West Passc.”, 
which has appeared in English. He has al > 
written a large two-volume work, The Son 2 
Powe, which is translated into almost eve-y 
European languege. He has lectured on [Ls 
explorations in North America, Australa, 
and most countries of Europe. Honors have 
been heaped upon him in profusion. Eve v 
where he has been acclaimed as the workb s 
most distinguished explorer. Success, ho~- 
ever, has not inflated him in the least. Oc - 
tain Amundsen is not among the Amunds-. 
idolators. Life to him is a ceaseless efc.t. 
This man of many-sided sympathy lives bu y 
days. “If you succeed, go on,” he says, `f 
you fail, go on.” | 
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(A Review) 


By PROF. JADUNATH SARKAR 


TN this work* Prof. Pissurlencar. gives to Portu- 
4 guese readers an account of the achievements of 

the ancient Hindus in literature, language, arts and 
sciences, industries. administration, religion, charity, 
education, &c. The author is personally known to 
me as a youngman possessed of a happy gift for 
languages, wide reading, prodigious industry, and 
immense enthusiasm for India’s past glories. He 
has studied more than two hundred, books on the 
subject in English and French, besides magazine 
articles, made extracts from them, grouped these 
extracts under the proper heads, and thus produced 
a book of his own. Such a compilation may bea 
convenient handbook of references for those who 
have not access to larger and more original works 
on ancient India or cannot read English and French. 
The value of the present synthesis is, however, 
greatly reduced by its extreme brevity and lack 
of the critical spirit. 

It is not a piece of literature. Its style is that of 
our familiar friend, the examination candidate’s 
-erib-book, giving a mass of bare information in the 
shortest and driest form. It is, from end to end, 


* Aspectos da Civihxacao da ndia Antiga, 
by Prof. Panduranga _ Pissurlencar, of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Lisbon. Nova Goa, 1925. Pp. 
194 and iv. ; 


a string of names and short extracts, —on one pé- e 
(p. 49) we have counted 16 authors cited, and -n 
another (p. 121) 14. A book of mere “shreds a d 
patches” has resulted from the unhappy amiitca 
of citing every book or article on any aspect >I 
ancient India, written in English, French or Mara‘ 1. 
in any age, that has come within the authc s 
reach. 

Nor has Senhor Pissurlencar approached t e 
subject in the true historical spirit. His mod. s 
evidently are uncritically enthusiastic popu. t 
writers like Gustave Le Bon and La Mazeliere — 
and not the scholarly contributors to the Cambri ” 
Indian History or the Cambridge Ancient History — 
though his work (partly from its extreme brevi '; 
lacks the fascinating style of those two Fier h 
authors. The contrast between: his method a-i 
that of the best modern Indologists of Europe n. y 
be illustrated by the parallel case of, the conti-..t 
between the treatment of Islamic civilisation y 
the uncritical American Draper Gn his History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe, written ci. a 
1830) on the one hand, and by modern Orientaliz s 
like Dr. Karl Becker and Sir T. Arnold Gn thor 
contributions to the Cambridge Medieval History. 
vols. ii and iv), Draper’s—or even Le Bon’s—metk 1 
is inexcusable in the 20th century. ona l 

An estimate of ancient Indian civilisation ^ 
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order to be of real. worth, —i. e, in order to find 
acceptance with unbiassed readers in the world at 
larze outside India—must be careful to do two 
things. First, it must scrupulously avoid vague 
rhe-oric and general statements," but must minutely 
inticate the special branches of each, science or art 
to which the ancient Hindus contributed and the 
; by them,—clearly noting 
how far that point was short of the gains of modern 
scicnce in that particular branch. Secondly, the 
au hor must indicate in what particular epoch a 
pazicular discovery or improvement was made by 
the Hindus. Ancient India is avery vague term, 
covering three thousand years at least of literar 
evmence, besides a still olderbut silent background. 
That history is untrue and therefore useless, which 
pats ancient Indian civilisation as static, as some- 
thing sprung forth fully developed like Athene 
from the brains of Zeus—and not as something 
evclved painfully through centuries of effort, failure, 
reiogression and onward advance again (sc. in the 
Gupta age)—and therefore having a different aspect 
and value in every different century. Common 
serse and balanced judgment are no less necessary 
in Indology than in scientific investigation or in 
judicial inquiry. 

Ever since 1860 the world of scholarship in 
eve y branch has been dominated by the evolution- 
ar} conceptions that Nature creates nothing per 
sačum, that there is no heaven-born or ab initio- 
fu:_y-developed species in the universe, and that 
culture is the resultant of many forces and the 
blending of diverse factors. Our enthusiasts for the 
glories of ancient Aryavarta forget the elementary 
tratas established by ‘science. This only strengthens 
the contention which I made in my article on 
‘Oriental Monarchies” in this Review in 1916, that 
not even the highest knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Prekrit can enable an Indolcgist to produce any 
really vaiuable work on ancient India unless he 


exact point in it reached 


haz also mastered Political Science (European), and 


mae a detailed study of classical history and the 
results of the latest. investigations into ancient 
Hevpt, Sumer, Assyria, and the newly opened 
but older field of Ægean archaeology. 

#n even more fatal defect noticeable in many of 
our writers on ancient India is their lack of the crit- 
ica. spirit. They display a simple-minded venera- 
tiom for every book that has been ever composed. 
They accept without question all authors from Sir 
Witam Jones and N. B. Halhed of the rude flint 
age of Indology to Drs. Thomas and Winternitz 
of our own day as equally authoritative. They 
forgat the wise words of Sir Edward Gait (in his an- 
nul address to the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Saristy in 1921) that the latest scholarly work on a 
subject is not only the best but the only authority 
on t, because if it is really up to the standard it 


* Sassages like the following are apt to strike a 


serous student as a futile waste of printer’s ink: 
“Finally, medicine and surgery attained in India, to 
an >xtraordinary, development,” (p. 1251)— 

_ “Lord Ampthill, the ex-governor of Madras, in 
his address at the opening of the King Institute of 
Preventive Medicine in Feb. 1905, asserted for the 
ancent Hindus the glory of having invented vac- 
cinzcion” (p. 129),—“Many of the empirical methods 
of treatment adopted by the Vaids and Hakims are 
of the greatest value, and there is no doubt what- 
eve? that their ancestors: knew ages ago many 
thirgs whch are now-a-days being brought forward 
as rew cliscoveries (p.131). 


ern 


Hindu philosophy, 
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must have studied, criticised, refuted or ab- 
sorbed all the earlier works on that particular 
subject. 
But Senhor Pissurlencar, like so , many _ others 
of our countrymen (especially writers in the 
monthly papers), has no such discrimination. To 
him every printed word is sacred and an authority 
of the same value, irrespective of its author's age, 
opportunity for genuine research, and real position 
in the hierarchy of scholars. Absurdity reaches 
its climax when he brackets together as equally 
respectable authorities such names as Buehler and 
Ketkar (for the age of the Piprawa vase, p. 17),— 
assen and H. Ghosal (for the true ‘origin of the 
Nagari alphabet, p. 19)—Rhys. Davids and 
Dhirendra Nath Pal (on the atheistical school of 
p. 337),—Goldstuecker and the 
immortal Dhirendra Nath again (on, the age of 
Panini, p.40).. He quotes, in all seriousness and 
faith, the opinion of the antediluvian Nathaniel 
B. Halhed (author of the Gentoo Code) that gun- 
powder has been known in Hindustan far beyond 
all periods of investigation” (p. 117).* 
it is not always remembered by Indian stu- 
dents that the first three generations of Orientalists 
from Sir William Jones to Rajah Rajendra Lal 
Mitra, had to do their spade-work under immense 
difficulties. They lacked the correct texts, wealth 
of MSS. and the immense and varied mass of 
information yielded by archeological exploration 
since the age of General Cunningham, which 


have been available to scholars from 1860 onwards, - 


in an eyer jncreasing volume. Nor had the earlier 
Indologists the benefit of those parallel sources of 
information which are being given, up so copiously 
by modern intensive excavations in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor and Crete, and 
wealth of facts and beliefs that is being garnered 
by the patient widely dispersed, army of anthropo- 
logists, who have left no primitive race in any 
quarter of the globe in peace, and privacy. The 
older race of Orientalists with all their intellectual 
keenness (e.g., Jones), devoted industry and passion 
for truth, had very few of the means of reaching 
the truth about India’s past which lie ready at 
hand to the present generation. Hence it is only 
natural that continual supersession of older 
authorities by the latest ones should be the 
rule in Indology as in the physical sciences. 

his principle has, no doubt, to be modified by 
a proper valuation of the brain power and intellec- 
tual honesty of every particular modern writer 
who comes before us. Not all moderns are superior 
to the ancients, simply because they are modern. 
This is a precaution which has to be, carefully 
borne in mind, though it is not always done. 

have been at pains to explain these points. 





Happy Isles, will Praba oly retort by pointing out 
that Senhor Pissurlencar has quoted with unruffled 
gravity the sapient findings of those two eminent 
moderns, Drs. Panchanan Mitra and Devadatta R. 
Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University (the joint 
discoverers of the Palaeolithic proto-Brahmi writing: 
preserved in the Calcutta Museum), to the effect 
that “The iron in the grand pyramid of Gizeh 
(Egypt) had been forged in India” (p. 113) and: 
that “The metallic currency of India:--(stamped 
money side by side with unstamped money).-- 
must have had an origin earlier than the time of 
even-the Rigveda.” (p. 121. 


* The ancients, from their place of bliss in the 
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at some length,.mainly for the benefit of our 
younger writers, but also because I have a high 
idea of Senhor Pissurlencar’s possibilities as a 
student of Indian history. It would be_ a misfor- 
tune if his undoubted talents and industry are 
wasted in the production of popular brochures and 


+ uncritical rechauffes, while the splendid _oppor- 


tunities which his knowledge of Portuguese, French, 


əl 


English, Sanskrit, Marathi and Konkani and Is 
access to the Goa archives give him might easizy 
enable him to add to the world’s stock of knowledge 
if only he would set up a well-chosen high task 
before himself. Ancient Indian civilisation (bar- 
ing new discoveries like those at Mahenjo Daro) -s 
now too exhausted a field for any original work 
of abiding value. 


ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA» 


By TARAKNATH DAS, M.A, PHD. $ 


IT. Borara 

Y the first and second Burmese wars, 
(1824-26; and 1852 respectively) Great 
SI Britain annexed large parts of Burma 
leaving Upper: Burma in the hands of the 
native ruler. But the Burmese people were 
‘apprehensive that eventually their country 
would be swallowed up by the ever-increasing 
British Empire. To avoid this fate, the 
Burmese Government in the spring of 1883 
under the leadership of King Theebaw sent 
a mission to negotiate treaties with European 
Governments, particularly France. The Com- 
` mission left Burma under the guise of a 
mission to study arts and sciences. in foreign 
countries; “but in reality for the purpose of 
seeking alliances with foreign powers and of 
arranging political and commercial agreements 
which could not but conflict very seriously 

with established British interest.” f 
The British Government was evidently 
aware of the fact that the Burmese King 
was planning understanding with other nations, 
possibly France, and as ‘early as 1883 in- 
formed the French Government against any 
Franco-Burmese understanding. In the course 
of diplomatic conversations held during the 
summer and autumn of 1883 between Lord 
Lyons, the British Ambassador, and MM. 
Challemel Lacour and Jules Ferry, the French 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the French 
Government was forewarned about the British 
attitude and the objections of the British 
Cabinet to the conclusion of any agreement 
with King Theebaw other than a mere commer- 
cial treaty of general character. The British 
authorities made it explicit that no facilities 


* The first article of this series appeared in the 


April issue of this Magazine—Hd. M.R. 
Nisbet, John: Burma under British Rule and 
Before. Vol. 1, Westminister. Constable. 1901, p. 55. 


should be given by the French to the Bu-- 
mese Government tobuy any arms and ammu- 
nitions. 


“It was practically pointed out that m consequen -e 
of its geographical position with regard to Britich 
India, and its political relations therewith, Upper 
Burma occupied a peculiar position, giving the Briti-h 
Government a special interest in all that concern: d 
Ava (the capital of Burma). To France the affairs of 
that country could only be of secondary intere-t, 
whereas to Britain they were of the utmost concern, 
and indeed of vital importance.’”* 


In 1884 Lord Grenville, the Britis3 
Foreign Minister, drew the special attention 
of M. Ferry to the Burmese question. Franca 
gave special assurance to Great Britain thet 
she did not contemplate any alliance wita 
King Theebaw. However, the same year 
the British authorities received the informe- 
tion by chance that a treaty had been signed 
at Mandalay and sent to Paris for ratificatior. 
The terms of the treaty conferred the Frenci 
the right to build railroads, by employin= 
French capital, from Mandalay to Tongking. 
the right of establishment of a French bani- 
which was to advance a large sum of money 
to King Theebaw at the rate of 12%, interest 
the right to manage ruby mines and to enjoy 
a monopoly of the trade of pickled tea. Thr 
interest of the railway loan was to be 
secured by the transference to French contro 
of the river customs and earth-oil dues.¥ 

This certainly was highly prejudicia 
to the British policy of ultimate control of 
Burma. However, an opportunity arose for 
British interference. A British merchant was 
ill-treated by the Burmese authorities and the 


* Nisbet, Jo 
Vol. I, pp. 57-58. 


and Before, 
ft Cocks, S. W. : A Short History of ° Bur 
Macmillan. 1901, p. 193. ee Bean: Ona ; 


hn: Burma under British Pub 
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British Government rendered an ultimatum 
containing various terms, such as that `a 


“olomatie agent from the Viceroy of India 
be received under suitable conditions in 
Mandalay and-in future the foreign relations 
of the Burmese Government would be con- 
trolled by the Government of India.* 

This was exactly in line with the policy of 
ihe British Government determined to check 
French Expansion towards India, the key- 
stone of the British Empire. Lord Dufferin 
wrote about the British Policy in Upper 
Burma to the effect that “if......the French 
nzoceedings should eventuate in any serious 
attempt to forestall us in upper Burma, I 
should not hesitate to annex the country.” f 

The poor Burmese King dared to assert 
his right of dealing independently with 
France, which interfered with the policy of 
British expansion, and for this action the 
British Government sent an expedition to 


Mandalay and King Theebaw was made. 
prisoner and died a prisoner. Sir Thomas 


Barclay speaks of the real cause of British 
winexation of Burma in the following way:— 


“The indiscretion of a French consul in Burma 
who told his Italian colleague that M. Ribot (then 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs) pre 
puzations for an extension of the French Asiatic 
venture to Burma, information which in turn was 
imparted to his British colleague, who forthwith 
ctuhered it to Calcutta, led Lord Dufferin without 
a moment’s hesitation to take necessary steps to 
forestall the French. Hence the annexation on the 
firasiest grounds of that important dependency to 


our Asiatic possession.” § 


* Cocks, S. W.: A Short History of Burma. 
Maomillan. 1901, p. 194. 

+ Lyall, Sir Alfred : Life of Marquis of Dufferin 
ard Ava, p. 398 

& (a) Barclay, Sir Thomas: Tharty Years’ Anglo- 
French Reminiscence, 1914, p. 83. l 

(b) The French were anxious to secure a hold in 
Burma and i 
Kus Theebaw to extend their influence in 
Burma. The ‘British found 
dethroned King Theebaw. ‘THe story has been told 
in the following way in the words of Dr. Morrison: 

“By this treaty French influence was to become 
predominant in Upper Burma. The country was to 
become virtually a cclony of France, with a 
ecnmnunity of interest with France to support her 
m any difficulty with British Burma, Fortunately 
for us, French intrigue outwitted itself, and the 
secret treaty became known. It was in this way. 
Draft copies of the agreement, drawn up in French 
ani Burmese, were exchanged between M. Hass 
(1e French Charge) and King Theebaw. But M. 
Hass could not read Burmese, and he distrusted 
the king. A trusted interpreter was necessary, and 
tere was only one man in Mandalay that seemed 
w him sufficiently trustworthy. To Signor A— 
then the Italian Charge d’Affaires and manager o 
ita Irrawadi Flotilla Company, M. Hass went, and 





Upper 


was making pre-- 


even negotiated a secret treaty with- 


out the secret and. 
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Thus the Anglo-French rivalry was the 


real cause of British annexation of Upper} 


Burma. In supporting this view Prof, 
Roberts writes :— : 


“Tt would be hypocrisy to maintain that the- 
tyranny of the king (Theebaw) or even the impedi- 
ments he put in the way of Britiso commerce. 
would by themselves have brought about his down- 
fall---An impartial critic might hold that the French 
from Indo-China had at least as much right as 
the British from India to extend their influence 
over Burma, or even more, seeing that they came- 
into the country at the express invitation of 
the king who was, nominally at any rate, independ- 
ent. But Great Britain rightly or wrongly con-- 


. sidered that, having already conquered two-thirds 


of the Burmese country, she had a kind of “latent 
vight’—a reversionary lien of annexation—to. 
acquire the rest, rather than that it snould pass 
under the sway of any other European State. The 
ethics of the relations between powerful western 
empires and weak eastern nations are admittedly 
difficult to disentangle, but itis to be feared that 
the abstract mghts of semi-civilized countries 
recelve scant recognition when great colonizing 
powers converge on them.* 
It is a significant fact that the British 
annexation of Burma, which was a tributary 
State to. China, came to pass when the French 
aggression on China from the south was also 
in full swing. In 1883 the French established 
a protectorate over ‘Tongking and this 
was confirmed by the Chinese Government 
in 1885. This brought the French influence 
to bear on Yunan, which the British also 
recognised. The British action against Upper 
Burma was, very timely, because France was 
then found engaged with China regarding 
the Tonking question. Great Britain felt that 
however unwilling France might be regarding 


Sa a ee 
pledging him to secrecy, sought his assistance ag 


aona Fase had d 
- As. M. Hass had done, so did His Majesty th 
King. Two great minds were being guided the 
same spirit. Theebaw could not read French, and. 
ne distrusted M. Hass, An interpreter was essential 
and casting about fora trusted one, he decided 
that no one could serve him so faitifully as Signor 
A--and straight away sought his assistance as Hass. 
had done. Their fates were in his hands: which 
master should the Italian serve, the French or the 
Burmese ? He did not hesitate—he betrayed them 
both. Within an hour the Secret Treaty was in 
possession of the British Resident. The action was 
taken with splendid promptitude. M. de Freycinet, 
when pressed on the subject, repudiated any inten- 
tion of France of acquiring a political predominance 
in Burma. An immediate pretext was found to 
place Theebaw in a dilemma. Eleven days later 
the British troops had crossed the frontier, and 
Upper Burma was another province of our Indian 
Empire.” —Earl of _Ronaldshay : Wandering 
Student in the Far Enst, Vol. I. London. William 
Blackwood & Sons, 1908, pp. 307-309. 


ü Roberts, P. E. : Histor of British Indi 
the Company and the Crown. Ora 1 038.9 Aa í 
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British annexation of Burma, and thus frus- 
trating her (Britain’s) designs, she (France) 
could not take any effective measures against 
‘this course. For France, consolidation of 
Indo-Caina and coming to an agreement with 


% China and also securing recognition from 


Britain as to her special spheres of influence 
in the regions of Yunan, was much more 
important than going to war with Great Bri- 
tain in an uncertain possibility of securing 
ascendancy over Burma. France at that time 


did not fully recover from the shocks of the’ 


Franco-Prussian War and was really isolated 
in world politics and there was no Franco- 
Russian Alliance in existence at that time to 
aid France in Europe and other parts of the 
world. It was recognized that an Anglo-French 
War regarding Burma would not have 
been confined to Asia alone but would have 
spread all over the world, in Europe, Africa 
and wherever French colonial possessions 
were in existence. Altho there was no Anglo- 
French war on the question of Burma, 
yet it may be said that this Anglo-French 
rivalry in Asia was one of the factors in 
bringing about the Franco-Russian Alliance, 
the pivot of the latter-day Triple-Entente and 
a factor in the last world war, which has 
created such a havoc in the world as a con- 
test between two groups of imperialistic 
forces contesting for worid supremacy politic- 
ally and economically. ; 


MI. Stax 


Siam is a victim of Anglo-French rivalry, 
not only because the country itself is very 
rich, the best rice-producing country, and a 
land full of valuable teak forest on the north, 
but also because of her position in - relation 
to Asia, especially India and China. 
“Additional importance has been given to the 


Siamese question by the fact that it is not only . 


Siamese trade that is at stake, but that the coun 
which controls Siam may, it isthought, pom andes 
of the most important routes to the provinces of 
Southern China.’ 


In 1855, Great Britain made a treaty of 
commerce with Siam and started energetically 
Ao trade with her, by investing capital. 
British control of Hongkong» and Singapore, 

the two great ports, and the British prepon- 
derance in mercantile marine and her posses- 
sion of India gave her easy superiority in 
controlling the trade-of the country. But 
the French did not rest idle. In 1862 France 
established her supremacy in Lower Cochin 


J. G. Siam in the Twentieth 


* Campbell 6 
Arnold. 1902, pp. 287-288. 


Century. Londo 
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China and in 1863 she became master af 
Cambodia and in 1875 the territory of Arram 
embracing Tongking and Northern CocLin 
China came to her hands. The British ew- 
quest of Upper Burma in 1885 and Jus 
the establishment of British suzerainty over 
the Burmese Shan States led Britain to tereh 
the extreme northern boundary of Siam. ‘The 
British annexation of the Burmese fhkin 
States removed the buffer States between 
China and Siam and brought France and 
Great Britain face to face in their work of 
empire-building in Asia. The French sigred 
a convention with Siam on May 7, 1886 by 
which the former recognised independcrce 
of Siam and at the same time the appciat- 
ment of French Consular officers was prov d- 
ed for. In 1889 the French Ambassador M. 
Waddington made a proposition to Lrd 
Salisbury that the two countries should come 
to an agreement for the preservation of Sim 
as a strong buffer State. After prolorged 
consultation with Lord Cross, the Secretery 
of State for India, the British Goven- 
ment agieed to the idea provided that all 
territories under British control since 1635 
be secured. The French did not carre on 
the negotiations any further. 

About 1890 not only the hot-heads of the 
French Colonial Party were demanding m- 
nexation or establishment of a protectcr. te 
over the whole of Siam, but also manr of 
the most serious and learned. French wrz rs 
on colonial policy, like M. Leroy-Beaui u, 
was advocating that French action ought te 
embrace the Laos Country and even the wa le 
of Siam.* This policy was not liked by :he 
British Government. In fact it producec a 


-very tense situation. 


In 1891 the French occupied Point Sanit, 
only a few miles from the Siamese frontier: ən 
the Siamese coast. In 1892 France opersd 
negotiations with Great Britain ona aw 
basis ; but the formation of the Fran o- 
Russian understanding encouraged her tc 
carry onthe policy of expansion towards S em. 
In 1893 the French accused the Siam se 
of invading Annam and demanded that all 
territory on the eastern bank of Mekme 
be included within the boundary of Annem. 
The Siamese protested ; but in April of 2€33 
France started the invasion of Siam. Frerce 
advanced from the land side towards Bangl ok 
and from the sea three French gun-koats 


sappeared before Bangkok and thus the Frervch 


became the. master of the situation and de- 





* De la _ Colonization ches les «Pes lee 
Modernes, pp. 568-566. | 
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tated the terms of peace, demanding among 
othər things the whole of the left bank of the 
Nekong, which they had to concede as the 
British Government did not give any aid to 
the Siamese to effectively oppose the French 
demand and also because Siam was incapable 
of offering any further resistance.” 

The Franco-Siamese treaty was signed on 
October 1893. By the first clause of this 
document the Siamese Government renounced 
all pretensions to the whole_ territories 
on the left bank of the Mekong and to the 
islands in the river. By the second -article 
the Siamese bound themselves not to place 
or navigate any armed boats or vessels 
on the waters situated in the territory 
indicated in the next article. By the 
article thus referred to, the Siamese agreed 
not to construct any fortified post or 
wilitary establishment im the province of 
Battambang and Suem Reap, or within 15 
milas from the right bank of the Mekong. 
Article V of the treaty laid it down that, as 
the development of the navigation of the 
Mekong may render necessary certain works 
_on the right bank, or the establishment of 
relay stations for the boats for wood and 
coal depots, the Siamese government binds 
itself to give, on the request of the French 
Government, all necessary facilities for this 


purpose. T 





* British ‘Blue Book on Siam No 1, 1894. and 
British Blue Book (on Siam) No. 167. 


+ Douglas, Sir Robert K : Hurope. and the Far 
fia nee University Press. 1913, pages 

Speaking of the French activity in Siam endanger- 
ing British interests, Lord Curzon, then George iN. 
Curzon wrote in 1893 demanding immedia 
on French aggressiveness against Siam. “No 
British, statesman can desire to havea second 
Aighanistan to exist upon the opposite flank of 
India ; no British soldier can wish to see the flag 
of second Russia flying from the’ ramparts of a most 
easterly Herat or descending the passes of a Trans- 
Gangetic Pamir---Just as upon the western side of 
India a hostile occupation of the Euphrates valley 
and on the northern side of the Oxus sources, 
would justly be régarded by this country as. peril 
to our Indian Empire, so upon the east is the 
stream of the Mekong brought by the political con- 
ditions within the radius of the same. imperial 
system:--It behoves us therefore, to make up our 
mind exactly of what importance to India is the 
integrity of Siam, and how far Great Britain can 
permit that integrity to be nibbled at or impaired 
in silence-.-It is safe to say that the presence of a 
Great European Power, whose interests throughout 


the world, it is the merest cant to deny are hostile > 


to cur own, in close proximity to the Indian 
frontiers upon the east, would more than duplicate 
the responsibility, the anxiety and expense entailed 
by the simultaneous approach of another great 


te check. 


_ the 
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_ At this time British public opinion was 
bitterly anti-French on the Siamese question. 


“In five months (1893) France has obtained 
from Siam three million franks. She has deprived, 


European Power, similarly hostile to England and - 
upon the west; and when itis remembered that 
those powers are animated not merely by a common 
antagonism, but by a reciprocal friendship, all but 
amounting to alliance, it will be obvious that no 
British or Indian statesman can take legitimate 
shelter behind an attitude of transcendental uncon- 
cern. It is serious enough that we should now be 
spending millions to counteract a Russian aggres- 
sion on the one side which our predecessors were 
blind. enough and stupid enough to deny. It 
would be criminal to repeat the error by a like 
indifference to French aggression on_the other side 
against which we are thus fully and early _ fore- 
warned. The maintenance of Siam as a buffer 
State is essential in the interests not merely of that 
country, nor even of the Indian Empire, but of 
the peace of the entire Eastern hemisphere. 

‘But Great Britain can claim a further and a 
gag interest in Siam---beyond the abstract 
omain of ‘la haute politique’---out of all proportion 
greater than what can be urged by even the most 
enthusiastic partisan of France. There is the politic- 
al interest of a conterminous frontier of enormous 
length, both. in Malaya Peninsula, on the side of 
Lower and Upper Burma, and in the Northern 
Shan States; an interest which France only enjoys 
in a less degree, and as the result for the most 
part of recent and unconfirmed appropriation. And 
there is further a vast and preponderant commer- 
cial interest which France does not enjoy at all. 
Of all the great ships lying in the rivers off 
Bangkok, there is scarcely one that does not hail 
from Singapore or Hongkong, or that is not owned 
by _ British subjects; 88 per cent of the entire , 
trade of the port_is. so carried. Thousands of ~ 
British subjects, Indians, Burmese, Shans, and 
Chinamen, are pursuing their avocations or trade 
in different parts of the country. They constitute 
the predominant mercantile interest of Bangkong. 
The heavy rice crops of the Menam valley are 
brought by British merchants and exported in 
British hulls. British engineers and contractors are 
laying the important railway to Korat and British 
concessionaries hold the most important -of the . 
Siamese mines. In the capital over one-third of the 
European population—numbering between 690 to 
700—are Englishl; and of these some forty to fifty 
are in the Government employ. Two English 
newspapers are published there; and the English 
tongue, which appears on the shop fronts and on 
the public buildings, which is used on the postage 
stamps, and is taught in the schools, and which 
is spoken by the King and princes, may justly be ~ 
described as the second language of Bangkok... 
Finally, the recent French movements have driven 
Siamese, already greatly predisposed towards 
the English, still more into the latter’s hands, 
by constituting France the undisguised national 
enemy and Great Britain the natural protector 

of Siamese autonomy. 

_ “The proximity of Siam - to, our Indian domi- 
nions, the millions of British Capital that are sunk 
in the country, and the enormous preponderance 
of British political and commercial interests—~as com- 
pared with the total absence of any corresponding 


W be apprised in full time.-....The warning of * 


ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA 


Siam forever of the means of defending her eastern 
frontier, of resisting any further encroachments 
there, and of keeping in order those parts of _ her 
territory which border. on French possessions. 
.She has obtained specific commercial and other 
advantages for French subjects in Siam. She has 
annexed some fifty thousand square miles of 


x% territory which has been recognised as Siamese, 


and occupied by Siamese posts, during the past 
eight years at least. „And finally, she still retains 
a military occupation of Chantabun, the second 
great port of Siam, commanding the gulf of Siam 
and also the entrance of the three richest provinces, 
the time-limit of this occupation being worded in 
the vaguest possible terms. What the future 
will bring, it is impossible ‘to say, but I fear it 
must be regarded as certain. that the question _ of 
Siam will again be the object of grave discussion 


between th Governments of Great Britian 
and France,’ 
In 1898 the British Government and 


France agreed to “an intermediatory zone 
between the British and French possessians 
in the region of the Upper Mekong.” The 


agreement was signed at Paris, November 
25, 1898, “with a view of obviating the 





ponding French qualifications—render it impossible, 
for any British Government to acquiesce in 
further, and more serious assaults upon Siamese 
territorial integrity, or in the institution of a_rival 
and hostile European influence at Bangkok. Were- 
the French installed at_ the latter place, we know 
at once from the example of Saigon, what . would 
be the commercial and from the -example of 
Mandalay under King Theebaw, what would be the 
political line pursued. Crushing imposts would 
. drive away British and Indian trade from that 
port, while enormous bounties would encourage 
the comptoirs of Marseilles. A policy of intmgue 
would produce unrest and friction _among the 
neighbors and feuddtories of the Indian Empire. 
Just in the same way, therefore, as upon the 
north-west, we have been obliged to construct a 
' buffer zone in Afghanistan, in order to keep at a 
safe distance. an enemy with whom we have no 
desire to precipitate a conflict, so upon the east it 
is essential] that we should be separated by an 
independent Siam from a hostile France; just as 
Russian aggression upon the north-west zone can 
only be effected. at the cost of rupture with 
England, so should French encroachment upon the 
eastern zone be pursued by similar risk. No 
English Government could afford to sit still while 
the French established themselves, at leisure and in 
succession, in the Cis-Mekong districts, on the 


-Central Siamese Plateau, in the valleys of the- 


Of this our neighbours should 
l | Hands 
off” once given, both parties could resume their 
role of peaceful development in the Far East, while 
- between them, Siam would have some chance of 
working out a tardy, but not impossible salvation.” 

—The Siamese Boundary Question . by George 
N. Curzon (ater Lord Curzon, British. Foreign 
Minister) in the July issue of the Nineteenth 
Century, 1893, pp. 34-55. ~ 

* Norman, Henry: Peoples and Polities of The 
Far Kast. London. T. Fisher Unwin, 
Pp. 500—501.. 


Menam and Meping. 
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difficulties which might arise from a dir t 
contact between them.’* l 

It was also agreed “that the navigatic, 
transit, and means of communication in t3 
zone thus constituted shall be free fron 
impediment, each of the Contracting Part=s 
undertaking not to seek any advantage whi-1 
is not equally secured to the other.” 

After the Sino-Japanese War and t? 
consequent combination of Russia, Fran = 
and Germany in the Far East, Great Brita 
felt it to be wise to have a firmer undc- 
standing with France on the Siamese que- 
tion. On January 15, 1896 Great Brita. 
and France signed an agreement at Lond: 2 
regarding their respective positions in Sic 
and by this agreement they agreed 

“That neither of them will, without the consct 
of the other in any ‘case, or under any preter, 
advance their armed forces in the region or, ter: 
tory lying to the north of the Menam and situate 
between the Anglo-Siamese frontier, and, furtl= 
agreed not to acquire within this region a-y 
special privilege or advantage which shall not .2 
enjoyed in common by or equally open to Gr<t 
Britain and France and other nationals and deper—- 
ents.” “Both the parties agreed to uphold t-2 
independence of Siam while Great Britain rec z- 
nized the Franco-Siamese treaty of 1893.8 

Lord Elgin in a,dispatch approving t_3 
agreement between France and Great Brita 2 
confirmed “the hope expressed by Lo-.- 
Salisbury and the French Government th: 
the conclusion of these negotiations, l- 
giving evidence of the good understandit ; 
which exists between Great Britain- aL: 
France, will tend to exercise a salutary 12- 
fluence over the populations subject on thos 
border to the authority of the two nations. 5 

Signing the Convention of 1896 did xi 
solve the question of Anglo-French rival 
in Siam, but it merely temporised ; and bo — 
these great powers were on the look-out ~» 
bring Siam under their control. About t-> 
time of the signing of the Anglo-Japane > 
Alliance, British officials began to be ov-~ 
spoken in their motive of establishing . 
British protectorate over Siam.”"* 





* British Parliamentary Papers, 1893. Cd. 723: 

+ British Parliamentary Papers, 1893. Cd. 723 

$ British Parliamentary Papers, France No. 2 
(1896) Cd. 7976. Brt. Parhamentary Papers. Trez-7 
Series No. 5 (1896) Cd. 8010. 

$ British Parliamentary Papers. East India (Sica 
and Upper-Mekong). 1896. 263. 

** Mr. John. Gordon D. Campbell who w3 
sometime Adviser to the Siamese Governmet 
frankly suggested that establishment of British prz- 
tectorate over Siam would be the best solution =: 
the Siamese question, ending any posqbility > 
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Since the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese 
All.ance, Great Britain and France mutually 
determined to respect the integrity of the 
Cantral districts of Stam in the Menam 
valey ; and bya declaration signed in London 
ir. April 1904, it was agreed that the influ- 
eace of Great Britain should be recognised 
by France in the territory west of the basin 
o: she Menam, including the Malaya Penin- 
sula and the adjacent islands.* The main- 


further French expansion in Siam. He wrote, 
“YVuat at present is the outlook (in Siam) ?.--The 
orly course open, it seems to me, premising always 
that she does not ultimately prove capable of 
self government, is for her to give British officers 
areal ecntrol in the conduct of her affairs, and 
in return to ask for British protection against 
outside aggression. Whether Great Britain would 
or wculd not accept such a role, is another matter. 
She coule only do so at the risk of giving offence 
tc Erance though nobody could maintain that her 
accvptance was infringement of the treaty of 1896. 
It would hardly be possible for Great Britain on 
tke other hand, either on political or purely com- 
mərzial grounds to allow France to annex the 
ccuutry. If she shrank from imposing on herself 
the barden of a protectorate, the only alternative 
would seem to be to allow a less powerful people, 
as tor example the Dutch, who perhaps know how 
to manage Orientals in some respects better than 
aryocdy else, to take over the country subject 
to certain conditions and restrictions. British 
cammerce, which would be practically destroyed 
in tne case of French annexation, might thus be 
safezuardsd, and it would not be necessary to 
procect the Burmese frontier, against a great 
nulzary rower.” —Campbell, J. G.-D. Siam i the 
Tentieth Century. London, Arnold. 1902, ~ pp. 
318-319. 

* Lord Lansdowne, representing the Govern- 
mərt of the United Kingdom and Paul Cambon, 
rep esenting the French, signed the following 
Declaration at London, April 8, 1904 (ratifications 
exenanged at London, March 27, 1905) :— . 

“Fhe Government of His Britannic Majesty and 
tte Government of the French Republic confirm 
Art:cles 1 and 2 of the Declaration signed in 
London cn the 15th January, 1896, by the Marquess 
o` Galisbury, then Her Britannic Majesty’s, Princi- 
pau. Secretary of State for. Foreign Affairs, and 
Baron de Courcel, then Ambassador of the French 
Republic at the Court of Her Britannic Majesty. 

“In order, however, to complete these arrange- 
meats, they declare by mutual agreement that the 
in“uence of Great Britain shall be recognized by 
Frence in the territories situated to.the west of 
tie basin of the river Menam, and that the in- 
fueuce of France shall be recognized by Great 
Lrtein in the territories situated in the east of 
tre same region, all the Siamese possessions on the 
eact and southeast of the zone above-described 
æm] the adjacent islands coming thus henceforth 
cnder the French influence, and, on the other 
hand all Siamese possessions on the west of these 
zones and of the Gulf of Siam, inc_uding the 
“Meleya Peninsula and the adjacent islands, coming 
uzder English influence. — ye ince 

“The, two Contracting Parties, disclaiming all 


. 





tenance of the influence thus recognized in 
the country that borders upon Burma is 
necessarily a concern of the Indian Foreign 
Department.* ; 

Since the signing of the London Agree- 
ment of April 1904, which took the shape of 
the Anglo-French Entente, later-on develop- 
ing into the Anglo-Hrench-Russian Entente, 
Siam has lost a considerable portion of her 
territories both ‘to France and Great Britain. 
But tkis parcelling out of Siamese territories 
between ~these two parties to the Triple 
Entente was carried out with the same sort 
of calmness as was the case with the parti- 
tioning of parts of Persia between Great 
Britain and Russia. After the defeat of 
Russia in Asia by Japan and continuance of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and formation 
of Franco-Japanese and Russo-Japanese 
Understandings, these nations were at perfect 
ease to relieve weak nations of the burden 
of their territories. 

By a convention signed between France 
and Siam on March 23, 1907, at Bangkok, the 
Siamese Government ceded to France the 
territories at Battambang, Siem Reap and. 
Sisophen and the French Government ceded 
to Siam the territories of Dan-Sia and Kratt. 
By this France gained a large slice of 
territory. About two weeks before the 
signing of the Franco-Siamese convention, 
Great Britain on March 10th signed a treaty 
with the Government of Siam, at Bangkok ; 
by which the Siamese Government transferred 
“to the British Government all rights of 
suzerainty, protection, administration and 
control whatsoever which they possess over 
the States of Kelantan, Tringganu, Parlis and 
adjacent islands.” It was also agreed by the 
Annex 8 that “In view of the position of 
British Malaya Peninsula and the contiguity 
of the Siamese Malaya Provinces with British 
protected territory, His Majesty’s Government 
is desirous of receiving assurance that the 
Siamese Government will not permit any 
danger ta arise to British 


idea of annexing any Siamese territory, and deter- 
mined to abstain from any act which might con- 
travens the provisions of the existing Treaties, 
agree, that with this reservation, and so far as 


eitheysof them is concerned, the two Governments ` 


liberty of action in 


shall each have respectively 
Great 


their spheres of influence as "above-defined.” 
Britain Treaty Series No 7 (1905) 


ion Imperial Gaxetteer of India, Vol. IV. page 


+ British Parliamentary Papers, France. No. 1 
(1907). Cd.—3578. 


interests through . 


v 
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. Government would, 
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the use of any portion of the Siamese domi- 
nions in the peninsula for military or naval 
purposes by foreign powers. His Majesty’s 
therefore, request that 
the Siamese Government shall not cede or 
lease, directly or indirectly,. to any foreign 
Government any territory situated in the 
Malaya Peninsula south of the southern 
boundary of the Monthon Rajburi or any is- 
lands adjacent to the said territory ; also that 
within the limits above mentioned a right 
to establish or lease any coaling station to 
build or own any construction or repairing 
docks, or to occupy exclusively any harbours 
the occupation of which would be likely to 
be prejudicial to British interests from: a 
strategic point of view, shall not be granted 
to any foreign Government or company. 
Since this assurance is desired as a matter 
of political expediency only, the phrase 
“eoaling station would not be held to include 
such small deposits of coal as may be required 


for the purposes of ordinary shipping 
engaged in Malaya Peninsula coasting 
trade.’’* 


By this agreement Siam’ lost territories 
inhabited by over one million people and one 
ef the wealthiest sections of the country. 
In return a certain slight modification was 
made regarding the extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion in Siam. Hon. Ralph Paget, His Britan- 
nie Majesty’s Minister in Siam, has in a 
memorandum given the reasons for British 
action of relieving Siam of the vast territory. 
He says: 


_ “As regards the transfer to Great Britain of 
jurisdiction over territories referred to in the 


* British _ Parliamentary _ Papers—Treaty 
between United Kingdom and Siam, No. 1 (1909). 
Treaty Series 1909 No. 19,-Cd-4646. 


Bt 


treaty, it may‘ be also pointed out that owing o 
the distance from Bangkok and the difficulties of 
communication, especially during the north-ea.t 
monsoon, it was impossible for Siam to control 
their administration effectively. The people ae 
Malays and Mohammedans, like the natives of tle 
States io the south which form the Federate l 
Malay States. The administration of the States s 
at present self-supporting, and there is no reasrm 
to fear that it will become a burden either on ti? 
Federated Malay States or the British tax-payers, 
The possession of the fine harbour of Langkavi 
is a matter of considerable importance in conne - 
tion with the trade of the Far Hast.’ 

During the World War, Siam fought ‘1 
favour of France and Great Britain agains: 
Germany. The present king is progressiv> 
and he is determined to strengthen Sia: 
in every possible way. He has now az 
American Adviser attached to the Departmen: 
of Foreign Affairs. He has a good many 
foreign advisers; and Great Britain has tu: 
lion’s share of advising Siam. 

“A British officer occupies the position cf 
Financial Adviser, and there are numerous othe. 
British ‘officers holding high advisory position: 
under the Government, more especially m tho 
Finance, Audit, Revenue, Forests, Survey. Polis, 
Justice, Customs, Mining, Mint and Educatio 
Departments. There are also a number of Europear 3 
in various Departments.” t 

At present Siam being a member of th> 
League of Nations, she feels sure to retaic 
her territorial integrity. However, is the 
any guarantee that she may not be fl. 
victim of future Anglo-French aggressic: 
as if happened in the past? If that trans- 
‘pires, will it not be regarded, with all t> 
international sanctions, as a benevolent undcr- 
taking for the progress of western civilizz- 
tion ? 





* Thid. 
T Stavesman’s Year Book for 1921, p. 1321. 
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By ©. F. ANDREWS . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OLD AGE 


HERE was one subject, which constantly 
came up in our talks together and re- 
vealed a very striking trait in Munshi 

Zaka Ullah’s character. It was his almost 


boundless admiration for Queen Victoria <3 
a woman and a queen. Itreminded me >f 
nothing so much as one of those old-wor d 
loyalties towards a royal family, which n 
English history are associated with the Hou e 
of Stuart, and in France with the House » 
Bourbon. But it was strange indeed to 


rof 
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to discover, out in India, such a form of loyal- 
ty towards a foreign sovereign, who had never 
visited India at all, and whom Munshi Zaka 
Ullah had naturally never even seen. As I 
learnt to know him better, I felt that that by 
tradition and inheritance, going back (as- he 
himself would say) for seventy generations, 
devotion to a sovereign was in the blood. It 


was not a mere question of expediency or. 


interest, but 
nature ; 
wards human life. Without loyalty to a sove- 
reigr, his character evidently missed its 
prepsr nourishment. It was .of extraordinary 
interest to me to watch this strange pheno- 
menon,—this new form of loyalty, which yet 
grew so healthily and well in its new soil. 


rather an expression of his 


Ee told me that he had learnt to look ` 


upon thé Imperial House of Victoria as con- 
tinning the traditions and the glories of the 
great House of Timur. The loyalty of his 
family, for many past generations, to the latter 
house had now been transferred to the former. 
That is how he used to explain it to me and 
I kave used the very words he -employed. 
He explained to me further that the Moghul 
Court, great as ithad been had fallen into 
hopeless decay. None knew better than him- 
sel? how deep that decay had reached: for he 
hac lived through it all in his youth. -There 
was therefore needed a new line of descent, 
more worthy of rule, because endowed by 
Providence with different qualities, essentially 
recuisite in this new era of enlightenment, 
which had come to India in the Nineteenth 
Century. The change of Dynasty was a neces- 
sary step in Indian History, as fixed and or- 


dained by God as the new dynasty which _ 


“was founded by Baber and Akbar. 

There were two factors, which, as I talked 
longer with him, I could see had made this 
transference of loyalty from one House to the 
other easier and more natural. The former, 
I Fave just referred to. He regarded it as 
historically certain, that his own country, had 
entered.on a-new era. He accepted the en- 
lightenment, which had come from the West, 
and he welcomed it. He changed none of his 


outward manners and customs, but remained ` 


in appearance the most conservative man in 
Delhi. His dress, his habits, his .domestic 
life, his religious life, all that he valued most 
dearly, remained unalterably Eastern. He had 
no temptation, even, in the direction of what 
mizk:t be called ‘westernising’.. Yet one thing 
was undoubtedly changed—his .mind. He 
had frankly accepted Western science and a 
great deal of Western thought. He recognised 


it represented his own attitude to- 


/ and 


that a new age had come, the age of the 
West. But just as this enormous change in 
mental outlook had come to India, he recog- 
nised that the effete Moghul Dynasty was not. 
capable of ushering it in successfully. There- 
fore a change of Dynasty was natural, 
the new Dynasty should come from the West. 

But when I came more deeply to under- 
staid the working of his mind, I found a 
second factor equally important with him, 
namely, the character of Queen Victoria. For 
that character, he had, as I have stated, an 
almost boundless admiration, which was mixed 
with chivalrous feeling. It must be remem- 
bered that the passions of the soldiery which 
had been let loose at the close of the Mutiny 
after the capture of Delhi had inexpressibly 
shocked him. The vengeance had fallen chiefly: 
on the innocent and it had been cruel beyond 
description. For atime his own faith inthe new 
enlightenment, which had come to India from 
the West, had been shaken to its foundations. 
His own family had suffered almost the worst 
form of punishment possible, though it had 
taken no part in the struggle. The one, who 
had been most of all to him as a Teacher in. 
early life, Maulvi Iman Baksh, an old man, 
entirely innocent, had been murdered. The 
evil, that had been donein those days of venge- 
ance, when the soldiers were beyond all control 
‘saw red’, came close to his own door 
and touched those who were nearest and dearest 
to him; and for the time, the iron had entered 
into his soul. He would very rarely speak 
about it: and the way in which he avoided 
the subject, and the evident horror it had 
for him, were far more eloquent than many 
words. 


But the Queen had intervened at this 
critical moment. This was his consolation. 
She had put a stop, by her own command, to 
these terrible reprisals, and, in the place of 
these, she had written and signed with her 
own hand the Proclamation of religious liberty 
and racial equality which was to him in the 
fullest sense the Magna Charta of Indian 
Freedom and the beginning of a mew age. 


Therefore, even though the iron had en- 
tered deep into his soul, if had not entered 
too deep to be removed. The wound was 
covered by the Queen’s own gracious Act, 
and for this reason, among others, his loyalty 
to her person was profound. It was intellec- 
tually reasoned out in his own mind and not 
merely a blind loyalty without reason. ` It 
had also nothing of subservience in if. 


Added to all this, as the years went by, 


and ¢ 
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there was another factor, about which he 
spoke to me in very moving terms. 

“I was at one time”, he said, “reduced to utter 
„poverty. Our family was very nearly ruined. My 
mother had to sell her jewels in order to buy books 
for my college courses. The Moghul Court was in 
utter decay, and my family, that had served it so 
faithfully for many generations, was itself brought 
. to decay and ruin also. But now today on account 
of the help which I have received from the new 
~ learning from the West and the employment after- 
wards in the Education Department, our family hag 
again become prosperous and honoured. We havé 
more of this world’s goods than we need for our- 
selves, and we are able to give to others who have 
greater need. It is the House of Victoria, that has 
raised my family to its former state of dignity and 
affluence. Why then should I not be more than 
grateful to her for her kindness.” ; 

There was a simplicity in all this, when 
he said it to me, that made it abundantly 
clear that he was not merely speaking such 
things, as I, béing an Englishman, might be 
pleased to hear. Rather, he regarded me as 
in need of being convinced; for I had very 
often spoken to him of the evils, that I saw 
to be essentially inherent in foreign rule; and 
I had put forward very strongly the idea, that 
‘India should govern herself, and not be tied 
any longer to the strings of a government 
many thousands of miles distant. This ano- 
maly of British Administration had always 
seemed to me to be preposterous, and my 
intimacy with Munshi Zaka Ullah was such 
that I freely confided to him all my thoughts. 
Indeed it- was- just this perfect -frankness be- 
tween us that he valued. But I could not 
convince him. He would allow my argument 


in theory to be sound, but he would urge thate 


in practice it has not proved itself yet to be 
true. The English were still needed more 
than ever to keep the peace. 

Naturally, I often spoke with the old man 
about his own Musalman Community, and 
here we touched on a subject that was in- 
finitely dear to him. For his intense love for 
India made him not less, but more devoted 
to his own religion. Night and day he worked 
. and studied, wrought and thought, for its 
good. Its progress in India was one of the 
strongest incentives at the back of all his 
arduous labours and it influenced his whole 
life more than any other single cause. For 
nearly sixty years his toil was incessant, as 
he tried to set forth in his own Urdu lar- 
guage, the new learning, upon which he 
believed the progress of his own Community 
to depend, and which at the same time the 
Musalmans were so slow and reluctant to 
adopt. 

The early scenes of the Mutiny, he told 


degree. 


3i 
me, came asa terrible shock. He had 1 
idea at all, or any warning of its approacı, 


and it took him completely by surprise. 
When it came, he saw his own people failir c 
hopelessly, through ignorance and prejudi-e 
and religious bigotry, to distinguish rigat 
from wrong. ‘They committed deeds of viv- 
lence, that were cruel and barbarous to a 
All this had filled him with disma-;. 
and he had not known where to turn. 

Yet something worse followed, somethir £ 
which is passed over too lightly in Englizh 
History books, but which Indians could nev. r 
forget. For the closing scenes of the Mutiry 
were the most terrible of all, and the moit 
barbarous. “I had thought,” he said to mo, 
“up till then that the English people weze 
angels. But during those terrible days, aftcr 
Delhi had fallen, for a short period, I almo t 
thought they were devils, such horrible things 
happened.” : 

For a time, he almost gave way to despar 
on account of the scenes of reprisal whic. 
he witnessed. He could not look upon’ hs 
own people, or the English, in quite the sane 
light again, after this shock of realism whic 
had rudely shattered his ideals of progress, 
A great disillusionment had taken place. Hə 
went back to his work after the Mutiny witi 
a deeper knowledge of mankind. He saw thet 
he had been too blindly relying on me 
goodwill and the assumed magnanimity cf 
the English. He had thought too little of tip 
need of self-reliance and self-support. 

Then, the same thought flashed upon hin 
that came also to Sir Syed Ahmad. Tils 
Musalmans must be pensioners no longe: 
They must be up and doing. They mut 
work out their own salvation. To fall bacx 
on others was full of danger and also lackir 
in self-respect and dignity. The bigot: ; 
and ignorance and fanaticism must [2 
dispelled; but they themselves must do tlo 
work | 
The Mutiny, Munshi Zaka Ullah told m, 
had been the greatest blow, for the tin 
being, that his own Community in India hal 
ever experienced. The suspicions of th 
British Government had fallen chiefly upo: 
them, and every Musalman in’ the Nort 
of India was under a cloud. Thus the- 
were put back in their acquisition of tho 
new learning for nearly a generation just ct 
a time when it was of vital importance fo: 
them to go forward. They became the on2 
backward community, illiterate, hopeless] - 
ignorant, and at the same time steeped i 
prejudice and distrust. Š 
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As a consequence of this, a despondency 
witrin the Community, sometimes amounting 
to sullen despair, had taken hold of the 
Musalmans of the North of India. This 
despondency at one time had „been the 
greetest danger of all. They resented bitter- 
ly tha atmosphere of suspicion in which they 
con7inually lived; and yet this very resent- 
mert added fuel to the fire. they began to 
hate the English andthe English ways. A 
larga number of those who had before be- 
longed to flourishing families under Moghul 
rule and had been used to exercise authori- 
ty were reduced to beggary and misery and 
squelor. Property had been sold at ruinous 
rates, during the time of depression ; and 
afterwards when the tide turned and the 
prosperity of the country began to return, 
thei- fortunes at first did not revive with it. 
They saw those, who had been their~ servants, 
now becoming their masters. Destiny seemed 
to be against them, crushing them down. No 
hand was held outto help them. The younger 
sons of the noble Muslim families remained 
inuctive merely lounging about the house— 
uneducated, untidy, sometimes even in tatters, 
wittoat the least desire to improve their 
own position, having lost the very spirit of 
progress. The low estate into which some of 
them had fallen could secareely be credited. 
Men and women of the royal blood, nay, 
ever of the royal family itself, had -been 
obliged to serve in~menial occupations in 
order to avoid starvation. The whole of the 
Norh of India was scattered over with such 
famīliəs in decay. 

Only very slowly indeed had the spirit 
and courage of the Musalman Community of 
the North of India been restored. ‘Those 
who were educated and enlightened and had 
actually come forward to help, were looked 
upon at the first with strange suspicion and 
distrust. Prejudice was raised against them 
and the flames of religious fanaticism were 
fanred. The one remedy which those who 
had vome forward proposed,—namely, the 
accepiance of the new learing,—was denounced 
on ell sides by the reactionaries as contrary 
to the Muhammedan religion ‘The cries of 
‘Cafr, ‘Infidel’, ‘Atheist? were bandied about 
unceasingly, and all the forces of unenlighten- 
mert and superstition were brought to bear 
or che innovators. i 

But a God-sent leader had arisen. Sir 
Sved Ahmed Khan, who would have beena 
commanding personality and a born leader of 
men in any country, aid at any period in 
history, at that critical moment came to the 
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front of the battle and led the whole fight 
against prejudice, bigotry, and darkness. The 
battle had been won. Sir Syed Ahmed at 
last became loved instead 
character of the new education was vindicat- 
ed and_the attitude of the English themselves 
towards the Muhammadans was modified. 
The imputations levelled against Musalmans 
as’ being discontented and mutinous, 
less frequently heard; and 
& mutual friendliness between the English 
rulers of the Northern India and the Moham- 
medan gentry arose in its place. 

All this had taken nearly halfa century 
to accomplish, years of hard, painful, inces- 
sant struggles, such as the present generation 
could searcely appreciate or understand. It 
was still true, Munshi Zaka Ullah used to 
say to me, that the deficiency to be made: 
good, the lee-way to be reéovered, was. 
enormous. Compared with the standard of 
education among the Hindus, Mohammedan 
education in Western knowledge could 
scarcely be said to have begun. The com- 
munity, as a whole was steeped in ignorance. 


But he did not exprience now such feelings . 


of despondency as he had done thirty or 
He knew his own people. 
He realised their virility. He understood 
what stores of energy were still latent among 
them, ready to be called forth He was at 
last well assured that their inherent vitality 
would re-assert itself. The difficulties already 
met were far more serious than those which 
had to be metin the future. 


o I asked him one day on what he 
placed his trust for his own community. He 
replied at once: “On God first: we must 


always turn to Him in everything and seek 
to understand His will. Without Wis guiding 
Hand all our efforts are vain. Butin human 
affairs I rely chiefly on education. JI have 
spent my whole life in educational work and 
I believe in it as a sovereign remedy more 
and more.» When I retired after hard and 
strenuous labour and could have lived at ease 
and in comfort I went on working and 
working and writing and writing instead. 
Why ?, because, with all my heart, I believe 
in Education as the one remedy for the great 
evils and misfortunes of my community and 
also for India herself. Education is the lever 
with which to move the Muhammedan world 
in India today. If God givesme the strength 
again, I shall get up from this illness to 
continue my work once more.” 

A few days before the last attack of ill- 
ness came on, which proved fatal to him, I 


became: 
in certain cases- 


of hated. The- 
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ventured to ask him again: “Is your faith 
in Education as strong as ever it was be- 


fore ?” He looked at me keenly, with a 
“gleam in his aged eyes, and said: “Nay, 
it is a thousand times stronger. If I had 


the whole of my life to live over again, I 
would give it once more to Education.” 
In the last years of his life, when his 
bodily weakness very greatly increased and 
his sufferings were often intense, his mind 
was chiefly occupied with thoughts of God 
and His providential dealings with mankind. 
He told me a great deal concerning what he 
believed to be the essentials of the Islamic 
faith and pointed out to me _ that- its very 
name, ‘Islam’? which implied  self-surrender 
to God—was universal. He believed the 
goodness of God was upon all mankind and 
that what was, needed of*man was to sur- 


render himself to that goodness. He loved ` 


to talk to me of that goodness as revealed 
in his own personal history—the noble parent 
which God had given him; his grandfather 
who had been all in all to him; the way 
his feet had been kept in the path of purity 
_ during his yēnnger days: the wonderful 
education he had been privileged to receive 
without cost; his preservation along with his 
family, during the terrible Mutiny days: the 
unbroken health which had been given 
him ‘so richly to enjoy; the children and 
wife with whom he had been blessed; the 
servants who had been so devoted to him ; 
the friends he had so dearly loved. Again 
and again, he would recount to me the 
mercies which had been so plentifully be- 
stowed. “Is He not’ truly named”, he would 
say to me, ‘The most Compassionate and the 
most Merciful ? That is the title of God 
which [ like to meditate upon best of all.” 
Sometimes, he would tell me about his 
own simple philosophy of religion. He used 
to say to me that very wise and learned men 
had tried to prove the existence of God: 
and other very wise and learned men, who 
were in reality very foolish, had tried to 
prove His non-existence ; but the, only proof. 
- Was experience. What was the use of talk- 
ing to a blind man about scenery or to a 
deaf man about music, when they had not 
seen or heard at all? In the same way, 
there was an experience of God which could 
not be denied for those who had attained it. 
Faith was of the heart far more than of the 
head. To all human beings had been given 
a heart to love: afew only had been given 
cleverness. If belief in God and Immortality 
had depended only on human cleverness 
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then belief would be a closed book for tue 
greater proportion of the human race. Hat 
God had made it depend on goodness, rot 
cleverness. Therefore the poor were oftzn 
God’s best intelligencers. They understocd. 

Sitting in the corner of the room in t:e 
Library at Delhi with his hands folded ard 
his eyes dimmed with old age, meditatirs, 
dreaming, looking out into the distance, -:e 
used often to bring. before my imaginati n 
the picture of the Ancient Sage, and woud 
almost seem unconsciously to be repesti: z 
the words of Tennyson :— 


“Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my soa, 
“Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in 
“Thou canst not prove that thou art body alona, 
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Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
“Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in ore. 
“For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
“Nor yet disproven, wherefore be thou wise, 
“Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

“And cling to faith beyond the forms of faith.” 

It was this Faith beyond the outre l 
forms of faith to which Munshi Zaka Clk a 
clung fast with a conviction that grew stron:- 
er instead of weaker, and remained with him 
in the fullness of his power to sustain him 
during great suffering and sleeplessness of Es 
last days. He sought always that which rn::- 
es men in religion, rather than that woico 
divides. He was one of God’s peace-ma.ce-3 
who brought unity among the children of mc 
by his goodness and his love. 

During the last days of all—indeed fr 
many months before the end came—tks 
bodily weakness was extreme. For one wl) 
had led such an active, regular and industr‘o-_s 
life, with his books and his writings, it 
was a great trial to him to be obliged to ci-e 
up every activity and to ‘be moved from 
place to place by those who attended wpcnr 
him. He could not read: writing was ous -f 
the question ; and on some days, he was a 
too great pain even to talk. At this perio., 
he was very happy when I was able to vis.t 
him daily and sometimes more than one: a 
day. He used to look forward to my comi x 
and to arrangeeach day, in his own methcii-- 
al way, the exact time at which he shou l 
expect me. It was incumbent on me nct .) 
get late because this would give him grezt 
anxiety and he would imagine that sore 
evil had befallen me. 

At one time, the object and meaning >f 
his own suffering, which could only end n 
death, sooner or later, seemed to exercise him 
greatly. He sought to find reason in it al. 
“What is the use”, he said, “of my lingerir » 


on like this, now that my work is done ° 


aie 


all 
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Than he would, as it were, answer his own 
question and put it in this way. 

“I have had, you see, so little illness during my 
long life, indeed no illness at all till now, and 
therefore at the end God has given me this suffer- 
irg in order to draw me nearer to himself and 
maxe me more truly submissive to His will. This is 
the one thought that comforts me, when I lie 
awake during the long hours of the night and 
camnot sleep at ail. And then there has come to 
me this further thought, that there is so much 
suffering in the world, not only of old_men like me 
who have lived their full span and had the best of 
life and therefore may well suffer a little before 
they die; but of so many of God’s innocent crea- 
tures who seem to be actually born to an existence 
aircost wholly of suffering. The dumb animals, the 


yocr birds, the widows, the orphans, the children 


thas are cradled in misery---what is the meaning of 
it all? Certainly I should never have faced this 
question and sympathised with these poor creatures, 
whom God has made, if I did not suffer myself 
bafore I died.” . 

The subject, at this time, seemed almost 
to have a fascination for him, and he often 
raturned to it; but his argument got no fur- 
taer than that which I have stated. Once I 
ventured to ask him if this thought of the 
vastness of unmerited, innocent suffering in 
the world, both in man and beast, had ever 
weakened at all his faith in the omnipotent 
gpodness of God. He turned to me and 
answered that his faith had passed beyond the 
rasion of such doubts. We are all children, 
little children, who could only understand the 
A. B. ©. of God’s goodness and God’s wisdom. 
I: was enough if we spelt out our first letters 
correctly. God would teach us further lessons 
amor death. 

He had no fear whatever of death. Indeed, 
his;one great longing towards the end was 
frat death might come soon. All his own 
anxiety was for others, and he was continu- 
aly thinking of them, especially about his 
sons who were absent. z 

At times towards the end, when his phy- 
sical helplessness became very great indeed, 
he became very low-spirited and quite unlike 
his bright and genial self. One of the chief 
causes of this despondency, he confided only 
to me aiter many days. The fear had haunt- 
ei him that owing to insomnia and the strain 
of anxiety, which was never relaxed, he 
mizht lose his reason. “My mind has been 
eo clear up to now’, he said to me at last. 
“It would be terrible if I were to go mad 
before I die.” On such occasions nothing 
that I could say seemed able to reassure him 
for more than a short time. The fear would 
retirn. 

All this, from beginning to end, was a 


pure hallucination due to old age. For his 
mind kept singularly clear and sane right up 
to the end except for a weakness of control- 
ling the imagination while he was alone.” 
He told me that he would imagine each 
of his children in turn on the verge of 
death and be quite certain that some accident 
had happened to them. This would be a kind 
of waking nightmare to him and he longed 
for companionship when these evil waking 
dreams came to him. But these days of 
despondency and anxiety werevery occasional 
with him. At other times, and on other 
days, he was bright and cheerful again and 
would discuss difficult subjects with me in a 
way that surprised me, when I considered 
his extreme bodily weakness. His active mind- - 
seemed almost to gleam right through his 
frail body and to be independent of its 
frailty. 

All through the last summer, his children 
were chiefly in his thoughts night and day. 
As I have said, his greatest trouble of all was 
that, in his physical weakness, he seemed 
quite unable to restrain his fears about them. 
Waking and sleeping alike, thage terrible fears 
would haunt him. More than anything else, 
perhaps, he valued my visits at the last on 
that account, because he was able to tell me 
about these fears and I was able to relieve 
them at least for ’a moment. ‘They showed 
the strength of his affection for his children 
and how little his thoughts were concerned 
with his own fate. It was a very great con- 
solation to him, when his sons were able to 
get leave from their duties and to be with 
him for some weeks before he died. In the 
last days of all, he was never content unless 
one of them was by his side. I was with him 
also in that last illness and can record what 
happened. He passed his final days on earth 
in a halfconscious state. Late one evening, 
after leaving him practically unconscious, I 
was recalled by one of my Muhammedan 
pupils, who lived close to his house; the 
student came to tell me he wasdying. When 
I reached the room where he lay, I heard him 
repeat over and over again. the short prayers | 
and expressions of faith which are recited by * 
Musalmans inthe hour of death. Then he 
gradually sank into complete unconsciousness 
and remained so until he breathed his last. ` 

His last conscious words were prayers to 
God, and the one word of human affection, 
‘Beta, Beta”—My son, My son’! That was 
the last word I heard him utter. 4 
(To be concluded.) 
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By TARAKNATH DAS, pa. D. 7 


BY Section 2169 of the United States Revised 
Statutes, all aliens who are “free white persons” 

and. otherwise unobjectionable,can become citizens 
of the United States by naturalization. This has 
been ‘the law of the United States for very many 
years. It also became well settled years ago by 
the decisions of our Courts that “free white per- 
sons” meant those belonging to the Caucasian race, 
and that high-caste Hindus were members of 
the Caucasian race and thus entitled to naturaliza- 
tion. (U.S. v. Balsara, 180 Fed 694 : in re- Akhoy 
Kumar Mazumdar, 207 Fed 115; im re Mohon 
Singh, 257 Fed 209). 

in the Balsara case, decided by the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals, Second Circuit (including New 
York, City) in 1910, Judge Ward, writing for a 
unanimous court, said: 

“Counsel for Balsara insists that Congress in- 
tended by the words ‘free white persons’ to confer 
the privilege of naturalization upon members of 
the white or Caucasian race only. This we think 
the right conclusion and one supported by the 
great weight of ‘authority.* ** * We think that 
the words refer to race and include all persons of 
the white race as distinguished from _ black, red, 
yellow or brown races which differ in so many 
respects from it. Whether there is any pure white 
race and what people belong to it may involve 
_ practical purposes 
there is no difficulty in saying that the Chinese, 
Ta Malayans and American Indians do not 
belong to the. white race. Difficult questions may 
» and Congress may have to settle them by 
specific legislation, but in our opinion_the Parsees 
belong to the white race and the Circuit Court 
properly admitted Balsara.” 

Mr. Balsara was a native of Bombay, India, and 
his ancestors for a thousand years had all been 
residents of India. 


In rendering the decision the court cited the. 


following cases: Jn re Ah Yup 5 Sway, 155 Fed 
Cas. No. 104; Im re Saito (C. C.) 62 Fed. 126 ; 
Inve Camille (C.C) 6 Fed. 256 ; Matter of San 
C. Po. 7 Mise. Rep. 471, 28 N. Y. Supp. 383 ; In re 
Buntare_ Kumagai (D. C.) 163 Fed, 922 ; 

Knight (D. C.) 171 Fed. 297 ; Jn re Najour (C. C.) 
Fed. 735 ; Im re Halladjian (C. C.) 174 Fed. 


In re Akhoy_ Kumar Mazumdar, which was 
decided in_ the District Court E. D., Washington, 
D. ©., in May 1913 Justice Rudkin in admitting 
the applicant to citizenship said; | _ 

Hon. Charles Evans Hughes presiding. 

“But whatever the original intent may have 
been, it is now settled, by the great weight of 
authority, at least, that it was the intention of the 
Congress to corfer the privilege of naturalization 
upon members of the Caucasian race only* * *The 


* A paper read before the American Society 
of International Law on April 24th, 1925. Washing- 
ton D. C., Hon. Charles Evans Hughes presiding. 
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cant has brought himself within the provisions f 
the Naturalization Act, and he will be admitt d ~> 
citizenshiz accordingly, upon taking the oath pr - 
scribed oy law.” 

In June, 1914 when I applied for the final rap. r 
of naturalization before the District Cour .. 
N. District of California, the question was (£3 
settled tkat Justice Dooling wrote the follewir~ 
decision :— _. , , N 

“The applicant is a high-caste Hindu of t2 
Aryan race. It has been held that the vor s 
“free white persons” as used in the Section 214 - 
Revised Statutes, are intended to include the 
Caucasian race. Cn re Mozumdar, 207 Fed. Il: 
U. S. v. Balsara, 180 Fed. 694) It is difficut 9 
determine the exact peoples intended to be embzacci 
in the words free white persons but the trend 4 
modern decisions is in accord with the cases citca 
above. The applicant falls within the meaning f 
the words as therein construed, and will be a.imr- 


During 1914 to 1917 U. S. Authorities tarie 
granted me passports to travel through Americ, 
Hurope and Asia. Between 1914 and 1923 several 
Hindus were naturalized, and among them are Me. 
S.D. Pandit, Attorney-at-Law, Los Angeles, Cal., ard 
Dr. Sudhirdra Bose, Lecturer in the Department f 
Political Science, University of lowa, who secure 
his final papers In 1918 and Mohon Singh of Is- 
Angeles, California, in 1919. 

in see ne one of the above-mentione | 
decisions, on Nov. 13, 1922. in Ozawa v. U. S., 
U. S. 178, the Supreme Court held: 

“Beginning with the decision of the Cizcut 
Court, Judge Swayer in re Ah Yup Sway, 155 Fer. 
Cas. 104, the Federal and State Courts in almoit 
unbroken line, have held that the words “white 
persons” were meant to indicate of what is popi- 
larly known as the Caucasian race.”. 

The Hon. Justice Sutherland, among others, cite 1 
the cases: Jn7e Mazumdar (D. C.), 2 Fed. iL... 
117 and Ir re Singh (D. ©.) 257 Fed. 209, 211. 212 
and further said: 

“With the conclusion reached in these sever: 
decisions we see no reason to differ. Moreove. 
that conclusion has become so well establishes b~ 
judicial and executive concurrence and legisltiv> 
acquiescence that we should not at this late Jat: 
feel at liverty to disturb if, in the absenc: cf 
reasons far more cogent than any that have ee: 


suggested.” 

Thus unvil February 19, 1923, when the czasz 

S.v. Thind (261 U. S. 20) was decided by th: 
Supreme Court, the interpretation of the Naturalize- 
tion Law was such as allowed. high-caste Hindus 
to be naturalized as American citizens. While rer- 
dering the decision in U. S. v. Thind refusing the 
citizenship to a high-caste Hindu, the learned Justice 
Sutherland among other things wrote: l 

“What we now hold is that the words ‘tree 
white persons’ are words of common speech, to be 
interpreted in accordance with the understancing 
of the common man, synonymous with the word 
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‘Cazcasian’ enlyas the word is popularly understood 
aus. used, whatever may be the speculations of the 
ethnologists, it does not include the body of people 
to whom the applicant belongs.” a 

Recently the United, States, authorities have 
bezun to cancel the citizenship of Hindus who 
were naturalized long before, the decision. in the 
Th-nd ease was rendered in Feb. 1923. Curiously 
eacugh, cases have been started to annul the 
cittzenship of Mr. Mazumdar and_ My. Singh, the 
very gentlemen ‘whose cases Justice Sutherland 
cited in the Ozawa case to uphold his opinion and 
thrs acknowledged the decisions of the two Judges, 
FudEin and Bledsoe respectively, as sound when 
they naturalized them as American citizens, because 
they were Caucasians and thus white persons. 
Ea-ly in 1924 Mohon Singh’s citizenship has _ been 
carcelled, proceedings to annual the citizenship of 
r Bose has been started, although in 1920 Dr. 
Bo-e was granted an American Passport to travel 
throcgh Europe and America. It seems that the 
U. 3. State Department holds the view that owing 
to he decision of the Supreme Court rendered in 

= Thinl case (Feb, 19,1923) the Hindus who were 
nataralizad as American Citizens lose their citizen- 
saio. Tke evidence of it is in the letter which the 
Foncurahble Charles Evans Hughes on April 5, 1923 
wrta to Dr. Bose, Lecturer in the Department of 
Fo.itical Science, Iowa University, in reply to the 
laters application for a passport :. 

The Department has given its very careful 
corsideretion to your letter under acknowledgement, 
but it regrets to say that, in view. of the decision 
of che Supreme Court of the United States****it 
would be obliged to refuse to issue a passport 
to you, should you make application for such 
document.” 

_ We also find that Justice Schoomaker_of the 
District Court W Pennsylvania, on February 
25, 1924 handed down a decision cancelling citizen- 
snip of . Khan of Pittsburgh. In declaring 
thet the certificate of naturalization of Mr. Khan, 
a native of Lucknow, India, which was granted to 
kim on canuary 17, 1922, was illegally preeured 
arl shculd be set aside, the learned Judge held 
tnet Mr. Khan was nota “white person” although 
he was, regarded as “white person” by the court 
at kẹ time of his naturalization. The decision 
cn this point reads as follows: 

‘Jnder the authority of the decision of the 
U. 5. Supreme Court in the case of U. S. v. “‘Thind, 
26. U. ©. 204, 43 Sup. Ct. 338, 67 L. Ed. 616. A 
Hiacu o? full Indian blood is not a white person 
wilin the meaning of the Revised Statutes relating 
to naturalization.” (I Fed.) (2nd Series) 1006. 

ome of the U, S. officials hold the view that 
when the American authorities cancel the citizen- 
sk-p of a Hindu who was naturalized as an American 
citzen, he reverts automatically to the position of 
a British subject. This view is absolutely errone- 
cu»; because by renouncing the allegiance to, the 
Brtish Crown and by taking the oath of allegiance 
to the United States of America, at the time 
cf naturalization, he rendered himself for all time to 
cone, an alien to the British Government. As 
Brtish authority is supreme in India and British 
la~ prevails there, he cannot even return to the 

d of ais birth, because he as an alien cannot 
a ay the right to return freely to the land of his 
) . 

Wher the Government of the United States 
Ceorive, a Hindu who was naturalized as an 
American citizen of his American citizenship, he 
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does not automatically become a British subject 
under British law. 

The British Nationality and Statutes of Alien Act 
ectién 13, says: 

“A British subject who in any foreign State and 
not under disability, by obtaining a certificate of 
naturalization, or by any voluntary and formal act, 
becomes _ naturalized therein, shall thenceforth 
be deemed to have ceased to be a British subject.” 

Section 2 of the same Act provides: 

“The Secretary of State may grant a certificate 
of naturalization to an alien who makes an applica- 
tion for the purpose, and satisfies the Secretary of 
State (a) that he has either resided in his Majesty’s 
domain for a period of not less than five years in 
the manner required by this section or been in 
the service of the Crown for not less than five 
years within the last eight years before the 
application.” | se f 

So it is evident that by cancelling the citizenship 
of those Hindus who were already naturalized, 
the American Government would render them 
stateless persons, although {according to the Anglo- 
Saxon Concept of International Law) neither the 
British Government nor the American Government 
aacknowledges the status of statelessness for any 
individual (See Stoeck v. Public Trustees, in Scott’s 
Cases on International Law, pp. 167-170.) ; 

If these Hindus, who were naturalized as Ameri- 
can citizens, be rendered Stateless Persons, a serious 
injustice and hardship will be imposed upon them, 
It would create a condition of absolute insecurity 
(for the lack of protection, as a citizen of a certain 
State) about their life and property. It would 
make it very difficult for them even to make a 
living as professional men (as they are mostly pro- 
fessional men) because no one would be willing to 
employ “stateless persons”. Under the circum- 
stances, as it has been shown in the case of Dr. 
Bose, these men can neither leave this country 
with proper passport, nor can they enter any other 
country with proper credentials so that they may 
receive full protection. It is needless to say that 
they cannot secure citizenship from any other 
country while staying in America. Even if the 
United States agrees to give a permit to these 
persons to go to some other country, other coun- 
tries may not allow them to enter or reside there, 
because. they are stateless persons. Even if it be 
arranged that these persons be allowed to enter a 
certain other country by some understanding 
between the United States and that country, it 
means that the other country allows them to reside 
there on mere sufferance and they cannot become 
citizens unless all requirements for naturalization 
be fulfilled and the privilege of citizenship granted. 
Thus even if they were allowed to enter some other 
country they would have to reside as stateless 
persons there at least for five years before they 
can ask for naturalization, and then there is no 
earthly reason to believe that a Government will 
naturalize a person who has no better status than 
a stateless person residing in a country by mere 
sufferance. 

In tkis connection another very serious situation 
arises which renders certain American born women 
stateless persons, for no fault of their own. By 
the law concerning the status of married women 


4 


C 


passed in September 1922, an American : 
woman retains her American citizenship 
unless she renounces her citizenship 
voluntarily or unless she marries an alien 


ineligible to citizenship. There are in the United 
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States a number of American born white women 
who married Hindus after the latter became natu- 
ralized American citizens, But if by retro-active 
application of the decision of the Supreme Court 
-(that the high-caste Hindus are not white persons 
and thus ineligible to American citizenship), the 
Hindus who were naturalized as American citizens 
be deprived of their citizenship and held to be 
-aliens ineligible to citizenship, then these American 


& 


“ 
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women automatically become stateless persor:. 
These women, under. this decision, are neith > 
American citizens nor have they any nationalit”, 
as their husbands are reduced to the states oi 
stateless persons, and this result is brought about 
by no fault of their own. These American born 
women thus become victims of the Court’s rulirsz 
to a greater extent than even their statele.-3 
husbands. 


CULTURAL LIFE IN JAPAN 


By HON. H. SAITO 


Japanese Consul-General at New -York City 


am asked to speak to you on “Cultural 
Life in Japan”. It is a vast and interest- 
ing subject, so much so that it will not 
be difficult to fill in an hour with a desultory 
‘and rambling talk well within its purview, 
but I shall, with your permission, restrict 
the subject-matter according to my own con- 


- -ception of what cultural life is. 


According to my understanding, “Culture” 
is a thing that pertains to spirit. We ought 
not to confuse “Culture” with physical civili- 
zation, material prosperity or luxurious 
living. The fact that you have subways, 
submarines and zeppelins, the fact .that you 
work in a thirty-story skyscraper and spend 
your week-end in the country playing golf, 
and in travelling back and forth you have 
an eight-cylinder Cadillac, or the fact that 
you dance evenings at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel Roof Garden under the iridescent 
lights flickering and flying, or sit at home 
by your radio and pick up at will Chicago, 
St. Louis or even Europe in order to listen 
to the speech of your favorite candidate, 
or music by famous artists—all these facts 
reveal the extraordinary nature of the civilis- 
ation of your country, or rather, of your age, 
for these things are more or less universal. 
They show the kind of civilization to which 
you belong, but they tell nothing about the 
culture that belongs to you. For culture 
relates to the inner life of man, his mental 
and spiritual qualities, his attitude toward 
life and nature. 

In order to be a cultured man or woman, 
it is not necessary to be rich,-‘as you all 
will agree with me. It is not even necessary 


to be learned or accomplished in vatiou: 
arts. A wealthy man, with his library cf 
many and rare volumes of books aad + 
collection of expensive antiques and wvwroric” 
masterpieces ofepaintings or sculpture, may 
be an uncultured person. A university pro- 
fessor with his vast accumulation of scientific 
information or occult knowledge, may lec 
nothing but a walking dictionary and onv 
a poor competitor of the Encyclop.ecd u 
Britannica. , 

So without defining exactly what cu.tu 
is, I am sure that we can conclude th> 
culture is accessible to persons of humb. 
meaus and of comparatively small learnic.. 
And what is true with individuals, is trie ” 
with nations. 

Japan, until seventy years ago, a humlie 
and obscure nation, not particularly ric’, 
and not at all versed in the technique of 
modern arts and science, could still have | ad 
culture and really did have it. 

It was shortly after the Russo-Jaranc-e 
War, Viscount Motono, then our Minister to 
France, loaded with compliments” or the ` 
recent and singular victory of his coantry, 
remarked to the Parisians: “As long as ~e 
dedicated ourselves to the intensive culture 
of our civilization, as long as we prcdu d 
only thinkers, poets and artists, you treated 
us as barbarians. Now that we have learned 
to kill, you call us civilized.’ There is a 
note of sadness, I believe, in the Viscouust’s 


si ioe Ae 


“words. 


Now tonight let me tell you a little about 
how cultured Japan was long before she crer 
came to be civilized. - 


~ 
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Murasaki Shikibu was a court lady 
who served her Queen at Kyoto early in the 
llth century. Poet, as well as author of 
the celebrated romance called Genji Monoga- 
tar:, she was one of the many literary women 
of ner time, whose works constitute: part of 
oar classical literature. I will quote a few 
passages from her diary penned somewhere 
betveen the years 1003 and 1007, because 
they give a charming glimpse of the court 
lite of those days. Here she describes a 
fesival:— 

` Wher night came we had beautiful dances. 
The court nobles presented themselves before the 
King (to dance). The names of the dances perform- 
ed ‘vere: 

- The Pleasures of Ten Thousand Ages: 
The Pleasures of a Peaceful Reign; 

_ The dappy Palace. : 

When they danced the “Long-Pleasing Son,” 
the closing one, they went out singing and danced 
alcns the road beyond the garden hills. As they 
wen farther away the sound of flute and drum 
mingled with the sound of the wind inthe pine-wood 
towerds which they were going.” 

cust how the lords and the ladies were 
drassed on such occasions we need only to 
go back a little in the same diary where we 
reaqs— P l 

- “_ooking over those who were inside of misu 
I 3zw that persons who were permitted to wear 
horoirable colours were in karaginu of blue or red, 
painted trains, and uchigi which were as a rule 
brocedle of old red and old rose. Only the Right 
Bodyguard wore clothes of shrimp pinE. The 
beaten stuffs were like the mingling of dark and 
light maple leaves in autumn. The under-garments 
were in deep and pale jasmine yellow or m green 
and white. Some wore scarlet and green, and 
others dresses trimmed with three folds. Among 
-hose who were not permitted to wear figured silk 


she elderly persons wore blue, or dull red and old 


The colour of the 


zose five-fold-bordered _uchigi. : 
and quiet. 


3ea painted on their trains was tasteful 
On tLeir belts was a repeated design. 
Tre younger ladies wore _ five-fold-trimmed 
karagmu af chrysanthemum colours according to 
their taste. The first garment was white and 
those who wore a blue dress covered it with a 
red one. Those who wore old rose on the outside 
took more richly coloured garments underneath. 
Amonz those whose dress was in combination with 
‘white. only those who made skilful combinations 
szemel well dressed. I saw some fans exquisitely 


strang2= and original.” 3 

How elegant were the pleasures of the 
court and how gorgeous were its festivals in 
whist the men and women vied with one 
anothsr in their elaborateness and originality 
of their costumes. Elsewhere our diarist, a 
careitl observer by the way, makes note of 
an unfortunate lady who, upon occasion 
where all did their utmost to adorn them- 
| selves. “had a little fault in the color 
- gomtination at the wrist-opening, and when 


she went before the Royal Presence to fetch 


something, the nobles and high officials 
noticed it. Afterwards, Lady Saisho. regret- 
ted it deeply. It was not so bad; only one. 


color was a little too pale.” 

How modern these remarks are. They 
might well have dropped from the lps of a 
Long Island society matron after a reception 
in honor of a foreign prince. But, mind you, 
this was written at the very beginning of the 
llth century, before the Norman conquest, 
even before William the Conqueror himself 
was born, and in a period when, among your 
Teutonic forebears the highest form of social 
entertainment was perhaps a drinking bout. 
in the king’s mead hail. 

I am not quoting Murasaki Shikibu in 
any vain and boastful spirit, for, after all, 
I do not personally relish the extravagance,. 
artificiality and frivolity that marked the 
courtly life of my country in the llth 
century, but I wish simply to indicate the 
antiquity. of Japanese culture whose first 
florescence dates back further to the 7th and 
8th century when the court was situated in 
the city of Nara. . 

Those of you who have visited that 
ancient capital will remember doubtless its 
wonderful temples, and shrines, and the 
priceless: treasures of paintings and 
sculptures, that they hold. They testify 
to the early Japanese civilization that 
flourished long before King Alfred or 
Charlemagne. The temple of Todaiji which 
shelters the great bronze Buddha (perhaps 
the largest of its kind in the world) was 
erected in the year 749. The Kajiki or “the 
record of ancient matters? which comprises 
the first annals of Japan, was compiled 
in 712. The Manyoshu, the anthology con- 
taining 4496 poems, came . out in thé 
year 760. f 

It may not be out of place to present to 
you at this juncture a brief sketch of different 
periods in Japanese history, for now and 
then, you will hear or read of these periods 
and I hope that hereafter you will not con- 
fuse them with the names of trees or cooking 
utensils. . 

The Kojiki that I have just mentioned, 
which really amounts to the Old Testament 
of our race, gives the story of creation 
and especially of the Japanese archipelago 
and tells the wondrous doings of the gods 
and goddesses. The Goddess Amaterasu, who 
illuminated all the heavens, is a direct 
ancestor of. our Imperial Family. It was at 
her command that her grandson and his 
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followers descended from their heavenly 
abode upon the “fertile reed plain, harvest 
blest,” namely Japan. Several generations of 
‘thé divine lineage passed, however, before 
the land had a human ruler in the person of 
Emperor Jimmu who, after a brilliant 
campaign against unruly tribes, ascended 
the throne in the year 660 B.C., establishing 
his capital in a locality not far from Nara. 

It is not necessary to dispute the 
authenticity of these stories, but it is quite 
important to remember that these stories 
mean for the Japanese in their arts, litera- 
ture and general life as much as the Greek 
mythology meant for the Athenians and the 
Pentateuch for the Hebrews. To the Goddess 
Amaterasu is dedicated the great immemorial 
shrine at Ise and the founding of the land 
by Emperor Jimmu is still celebrated 
annually on the 11th of February, much in 
the same spirit as you éelebrate your 4th 
of July. 

Passing from the mythical period to the 
historical era, records in the Kojiki are neither 
coherent nor conclusive enough to warrant 
complete credence, but it is certain that our 
people were in touch with the mainland of 
Asia as early as the third century after 
Christ and were engaged steadfastly in 
civilizing themselves by importing the cul- 
ture of China, which process found fruition 
in the splendors of the Nara period of which 
I spoke a few moments ago. 

In the year 794 the capital was moved to 
the newly-built city of Kyoto. It marks the 
beginning of the Hei-an period. The word 
Hei-an denotes peace and well-being. It was 
a very appropriate name, for it was in this 
period that Japanese literature and art con- 
tinued their splendid development along the 
lines started in the previous era. One cannot 
put too much emphasis upon the importance 
and predominance of the Chinese culture in 
these periods. It was from China that we 
received Buddhism and the Confucian class- 
ies; and our first system of writing was 
invented by the adaptation of Chinese 
characters. The Chinese language itself 
became, as Latin for Europe, the official and 
academic language—and the accomplished 
person of those days learned to write and 
make verses in Chinese) A number of 
students were sent over to various parts of 
China in search of more knowledge and newer 
arts. The capital city of Kyoto itself was 
laid out in imitation of the Chinese city of 
Chang-an and the buréaucratic form of 
government itself was modeled more or less 


‘touching 


after the Chinese pattern, while the cœ it- 
monies and official costumes of the eui 
were largely fashioned in the manner of .tu 
Chinese. 

But this marvellous and brilliant pes 
ended as the imperial and bluestocking coaz 
engrossed with its interminable moon-gaz ri 
and poetical tournaments, lost control of L 
sturdy local barons who had been grow re 
steadily more independent and unruly, and u 
whom two great families of Genji (Winamcze 
and Heike (Taira) clashed in an intermitt :1. 
warfare lasting for two generations ¿rt 
ending in the victory of the former fam_ly 
that established the first shogunate at Karu- 
kura, in the year 1192, which marks tU- 
beginning of feudalism in Japan. 

These wars of Genji and Heike ire 
recorded in Heike Monogatari and Gen xi 
Seisuiki’ I wish I had time to relate to you 
some of the celebrated episodes of romac” 
and chivalry; of the pathetic tale of th: 
wanderings of Lady Shizuka in search cl 
her lover, the valiant Yoshitsune; of tie 
story of Atsumori, a youth ul 
warrior of Heike, who played on his flite 
on the evs of the fall of his mountain fail- 
ness, and who on being captured by a genc:al 
of Genji next morning refused to accept ti 
preferred merey and died at his hans, 
which sc affected the Genji general thet 
he later became a Monk; or how, wha 
the fleet of Heike and the army of Ge: i 
were facing each other, a  beautil. 
young woman appeared on one of the Heiss 
ships and hung up a fan decorated’ with a 
red round disk signifying the sun, and hew 
Nasuno Yoichi, master archer of the Gerji, 
shot at the mark with such success that bcth 
sides burst into applause,—the Heike beatiaz 
the ship’s side and the Genji thrumming th: ir 
bow-strings. 

The stories of these wars have since bezn 
popular all through the feudal days down 13 
the presert time. ‘They are the Chanson d. 
Roland and Nibelungenlied of Japan. Neveu 
before and never elsewhere were wars fous! t 
more gaily, more bravely, or in a mcr? 
chivalrous and humane manner, than thse 
recorded in these books. 

One may say that it is these books tl at 
supply the soil on which grew the Bushi:c, 
the way of the warriors of Japan. 

In the fourth decade of the 12th centucr 
the power of the Minamoto family passed in- 
to the hands of the Ashikaga family whess 
shoguns resided in Kyoto and ruled till ‘rc- 
ward the end of the fourteenth century. 
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Each the Kamakura and Ashikaga periods are 
merked by sturdy discipline that prevailed 
cver the warrior class and by the intro- 
cuction of the esoteric Buddhism in the 


fore of the Zen sect which became 
tt- vogue in reflective and philosophic 
izarature. The two beautiful pavilions im 


Krote—Kinkakuji and Ginkakugi—are the 
lacacy of one of the Ashikaga shoguns. It 
wes also in this period that some of our 
great masters in painting and sculpture 
epoeared, and No and Kyo-gen plays were 
written which remain still popular among the 
ecucated class in Japan. 

Considerable civil turmoils marked the 
ecd of the Ashikaga period, bringing ruin 
-o the beautiful city of Kyoto and devas- 
-acing many regions of the empire, and you 
may be interested to know that it was during 
cust this period of internal wars among 
*eidal princes and barons that the Jesuit 
~aussionaries put in their appearance on the 
sre and made many converts, who came to 
anmber some three hundred thousand by 
tre end of the 16th century. The Japanese 
ware not hostile to Christianity, in fact, many 
of the princes welcomed if and became devout 
acnverts themselves. But in 1596 when a 
Spaniard boasted of his monarch’s_ vast 
d)smains and explained in substance thus: 
“Ovr kings begin by sending into the coun- 
ites they wish to conquer priests who induce 
tte people to embrace our religion ; and 
wren these have made considerable progress, 
tops are dispatched, combined with the new 
Jaristians and then our kings have not much 
trouble in accomplishing the rest.” This 
zeused a ban on Christianity and ended in 
s<3 exclusion and practical extermination of 
“uristians in Japan, which condition obtained 
actil the Meiji Restoration of 1868. 

The Tokugowa shogunate which began 
ute rule early in the 17th century was very 
strict in enforcing the laws against Christ- 
imas and it was to avoid contact with 
alitani Christians that the government shut 
aE all communication with the outside world. 
It is very strange that during the 270 years 
9: voluntary seclusion, the country enjoyed 
yatrokan peace and the people prospered, 
wrereas since we re-established our relations 
wth the Christians, we have been fighting 
viz wars every 10 years. 

To go back to tne Tokugawa period, it 
wis an era of prosperity and peace, un- 
sLacedented aud unexampled anywhere ih 
thə history of mankind in that it endured 
fo~ so long, almost for a dozen generations. 


In this period the government was strongly 
organized, the shogun having perfect control 
over the great and small daimyos, as the 
feudal princes then were called. The society” 
was rigidly stratified into classes, namely 
the warrior class, the agrarian class, the 
artisan class and the tradespeople. You 
notice that in'that age our commercial class 
was placed on the lowest rung of the social 
ladder, because trade was considered a non- 
productive and vulgar affair, to be tolerated 
simply as a necessary evil. And as a matter 
of fact, very little of it was required by the 
hermit nation, as Japan literally was in those 
days. On the other hand, labor in the fields 
was considered honorable, as it was essential 
for the production of rice, the Japanese staff 
of life. Hence the prestige of the farmer 
over the merchants and artisans, but above 
all there was the warrior class which was 
pre-eminently superior to other classes and 
enjoyed many privileges. They were placed 
almost above the laws of the country. For 
instance, on the slightest provocation, a 
samurai could kill a trader with impunity. 
At the same time there was this Bushido, 
the code of the samurai, which placed a 
severe discipline on the conduct of the 
samurai. He wasto be a paragon of virtue, 
valiant, generous, loyaland prepared to defend 
with his life the honor of his master and 
his country, as well as his own. In the 
long reign of peace there was little occasion 
for the samurai to wield their swords in the 
battle-field; and so they put themselves to 
training their bodies and cultivating their 
minds, and thus becoming really the un- 
disputed “glass of fashion and mould of 
form” for the other classes. 

The characteristic of this age was that 
the people in each class were content with 
their lot and there was little of the so-called 
social unrest. The humble tenant toiling on 
the land was satisfied with his meagre fare 
and found solace in the unfolding of the 
flowers in his little garden, and obtained 
ample rest and relaxation by bathing in the 
moonlight before his lowly cottage door. The 
townspeople were delighted by the sight of a 
well-groomed gallant with two long swords 
who passed their shops, or watched with 
child-like admiration and wonder the gay 
procession of daimyo moving up the streets 
with ‘banners and gleaming lances. The 


. better class of the common people in town 


and country trained their children by send- 
ing them to the Buddhist temples, as the 
children of the samurai were taught in their 
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own schools. The culture that wasin for- 
mer ages confined more or less to the higher 
_ Strata of society came to be diffused among 
the common folk, andthe ple-bean literature 
and arts made their appearance. It was in this 
period that the color prints, so much admired 
in the West, were produced to delight the 
unsophisticated eyes of artisans and farmers. 
A piece of Hiroshigi or Hokusai, which com- 
mands now-a-days the price of many hundred 
dollars in the Paris or New York market, was 
at that time sold on the street for perhaps a 


half cent. The plays of Chikamatsu compared. 


by native critics to Shakespeare and the works 
of other dramatic writers attracted enthusiast- 
ic audiences in Osaka and Yedo. Verse- 
making became so popular especially in the 
form of brief and miniature Hokku that almost 
anyone dubbed himself a poet. The elegant 
art of flower arrangement and tea-ceremony 
were practised throughout the land. Vari- 


ous festivals at Shinto shrines and Buddhist’ 


temples were observed with pompous show 
and ceremony, and people participated in 
them heartily and with childish abandon. I 
‘believe that the Japanese people in general 
were never so merry as they were during 
this period. 
also a simple and wholesome culture. 

Now I come to the present era which 
comprises the last 60 years since the opening 
of our country to foreign intercourse and the 
establishment of the new government in the 
form of a constitutional monarchy. In a way, 
our nation has been repeating the experience 
of a thousand years ago. Just as our ances- 
tors threw everything national to the winds 
in the Nara and Hei-an periods in their eager- 
ness to adopt and adapt Chinese civilization, 
so we have cast aside our old systems and 
institutions and have taken in everything 
imaginable from Eùfope and America. The 
striking transformation that has thus been 
achieved is so complete that an older genera- 
tion still surviving can hardly recognize its 
own country and people. There is so little 
that I can describe in the present-day cul- 
tural life of Japan, that may be new to you. 
For we have simply what you have. Along 
with the telegraph, telephone, railways, factor- 
ies, merchant marine, aeroplanes, battleships 
and field guns, we have itnported your art 
and literature, your philosophies and religions 
and even your fashions and manners. We 
have a modern school system and the number 
of public schools in Japan in 1923 was nearly 
26,000; there were besides 63 normal schools, 
‘2 higher normal schools for men and two for 


7 


They had their limitations, but. 


women, 345 high schools for boys, 462 tz 
girls, 73 colleges and 6 Imperial Univerzities 
besides an equal number of private univers tis, 
and numerous other institutions of learrin:; 
the total of all these amounting to 42,255. Tia 
illiteracy in Japan is, you may be surpzis:d 
to learn, less than in America. The nuti-a 
artistic propensities find expression in Lali a 
hundred societies and leagues of 2, 
and in national enthusiasm over the vazio is 
art exhibitions held during the ver. 
There are always from two to  <chr2a 
hundred artists studying in Paris anda fv 
even in London and New York. ‘The literacy 
clubs are numerous, among which are un- 
bered tke Ibsen Society, French Literary 21 _ 
and Hindu Culture Society. The vogue of 
Russian novels in Japan preceded a siai 
movement in America by several years. In 
music there are six important schools, teaching 
both western and oriental music. The younger 
generation is acquiring taste for western crt 
so rapidly that during recent years creat 
artists like Madame Schumann-Heink, Eman, 
Zimbalist and Madame Pavlowa founl it 
worth while and profitable to make a torr of 
Japan. 

Now, I have not forgottea what I sad in 
the very beginning. ‘These figures and -acts 
do not per se indicate the real cultural atai- 
ments ot the present Japanese. The exter 
of the true benefit that we have derived ron 
the wholesale importation of western civiliz- 
tion is yet to be seen. The East and the Viss > 
are meeting and are being harmonized in «ap 3 
at present. What the outcome of the cozg.3- 
meration will be is a big and intere ting 
question, not only to us Japanese, but als to 
the whole world. 

Culture is a thing so subtle and elzsi’s 
that it defies cursory explanation. It 3 a 
thing more to be felt. ButI have not wancer:d 
about high lights of Japans cul urcl 
history without a-purpose. If there is rea 
in the deportment of Japanese ladies, it v. sd 
be well to remember that they are descsui- 
ants of the court ladies of the Nara pcricl. 
We may see that the artistic sense o: tae 
Japanese was markedly developed in the Nera 
and Hel-an era. The bravery and the zerze 
of honor of our soldiers and the perseveranze 
and assiduity of our students are perhaps Ta ts 
ingrained in the people during the Kamzacra 
and Ashikaga periods. The spirit of self-cbre- 
gation, tender consideration of others’ feelin is. 
as well as politeness and hospitality of whiza 
our foreign visitors are often kind enough {3 
take notice, find their origin in Shento ad 
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Bucchism and attained a signal dovelopment 
during the peaceful two centuries and a half 
of tas Tokugawa regime. Japan, as she is, 
wae net built in a day.* 


PHARISAISM AND 


* Speech Aiden by. Mr. H. Saito, Community 
Church, 61 Hast 34th St,, New York City, December 
8, 1924. Specially contributed to the MODERN 
Review. 


THE GOSPELS» 


A Review. 
By MAHES CHANDRA GHOSH 


in 1909 Mr. C. G. Montefiore published a bril- 
lian” commentary_on_ the Synoptic Gospels, and it 
was intended that Mr. I. Abrahams should contribute 
a tird volume containing additional notes. The 
ongmal design was not carried out; neither ‚was 
it actrely abandoned, Mr. Abrahams began to write 
noia from time to time and all these have been 
pub_shed in two volumes and the whole work is 
now complete. 

‘Ere author has made a very valuable contribu- 
tior 9 the comparative ‘Studies in Pharisaism : and 
the sospels’ and his- judgment is well balanced. 
Tho-e who take an interest in the Gospel teachings 
and Pharisaic Judaism should read these two 
voirnes carefully. n 

Al’ the chapters are well written. But it is 
not 2cssible to discuss all the points dealt with 
in bə books. We can review only the most 
incp ant chapters. 


THE GREATEST COMMANDMENT 


‘This subject is discussed by our author in the 
secaad chapter of the first series. | 

Lere are 613 precepts of the Law—248 com- 
manis and 365 piohibitions (p. 23). But which of 
_ thes; is the greatest ? This was a much-debated 
question at the time of Jesus. One of the scrives 
cam- z0 Jesus to know his views on the point. 
He «caked him— l 

“What commandment is the first of all?” 

Jxus answered :— 

“sear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one; and 
thot shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
hess. and with all thy soul and with all thy 
mire -and with all thy strength (Mk. XII. 29, 30/.” 

Tris is taken from—Deuteronomy VI. 4, 5 and 
is & “part of the first clause of the Shema which 
wes recited daily by every Jew and written on 
the ministure roll which the scribe carried in his 
piit.ctery. The words had thus already been 
singel out by tradition as of primary importance 
and the Shema was regarded as including the 
Deczlogue, and the passage from Deuteronomy VI 
stool in tne forefront of this fundamental confes- 


* Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels: by L 
Atrehams, Reader in Talmudic, University of Cam- 
bricze, First series Pp. 178. Second series (1924) 
Pp. 226., Cambridge University Press. Price 10s. 
each volume. 


sion of faith and duty. (Swete: Mark, Greek Text, 
p. 284) 


the 


Jesus thought that his reply did not cove A 
it DY 


whole ground and therefore he supplement 
saying— ~° . 
“The second is this: 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy self. 
There is none other commandment greater than 
these” (Mk. XIL 31). 

Matthew has:— ; 

‘On these two commandments hangeth the 
whole law and the prophets.” XXII. 40. 

_ The second commandment is taken from Levi- 
ticus XIX. 18 (Septuagint) verbatim. 
What Jesus said was not new at all ; it was in 
the O. T, and was well known even to the scribe 
who asked him the question (vide Mk. è 


The version of Luke (X. 25-28) is a little differ- 
ent. There the interlocutors are Jesus and a 
lawyer. Jesus asked the lawyer— 

What is written in the Law? How readest 
thou ?” 

He, answering, said— 

‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all. 
thy heart, with | thy, soul, with all thy 
strength, with thy mind and thy neighbour 
as thy self.” 

Then Jesus said—~ 

“Thou hast answered right.” 

Here we find that these two commandments 
were enunciated, not by Jesus, but by a lawyer. 


COMBINATION 


Each of these commandments is found in the 
_ But uowhere in the O. T. do we find their. 
combination and Mr. Abrahams says :— 

‘The combination of the commandments to love 
God and to love one’s nighbours is highly strik- 
ing and suggestive” (p. 18). l 

For practical purposes of ethical monition,” 
continues our author, “The enunciation of both 
Love God’ and ‘Love tny fellow men’ is necessary. 
But on a profounder analysis, the second is included 
in the first as is shown in the Midrash. Man 
being. made in the image of God, any misprision 
of man by man implies disregard of Him in whose 
Image man is made (Genesis Rabbah IV; last 
words), It, therefore, is not at all unlikely that 
such combinations as we find in the Synoptics were 
a commonplace of Pharigaic teaching” (p. 18). 
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Wellhausen says that “the combination of com- 
mandments was firet effected by Jesus”. Cn this 
passage our author remarks that he is “cblivious 
of the occurrence of the combinations in the Testa- 
ments of the twelve Patriarchs (Isaar v. 2, vii. 5 
Dan_v. 3), p. 18. 

We quote below the passeges referred to by Mr. 
Abrahams. i 


n a , 
_ Love the Lord in all your life and one another 
n a true heart” (Dan. v.) vide Charles’ Testaments 
of the twelve Patriarchs, pp. Ixxix, 127. This 
passage has been quoted by_Micklem (Westminster 
omm ; Matt, xxii, 40) by Plummer (Comm. : Matt. 
p. 308) by Wick (The Doctrine of God, p. 284), by 
Walker (Jesus and. Jewish Teaching: p. 230, 247) 
and referred to by McNeile (Matt. Greek Text. p. 325) 
by Bartlett and Salmond (Mark : p. 337). : 


~ tb) 

“Love the Lord and your neighbours” (Test. 
Twelve Patriarchs, Issachar, v. 2). 

This passage has been quoted by Walker in the 
Jesus and, Jewish, Teaching’ (p. 230) and by Wickin 
his Doctrine of God (p. 284) and referred to by 
Bartlett Salmond in their mark (p. 325). The Greek 
Text has been quoted by McNeile in his Matthew, 
Greek Text (p. 325). 

Ẹ : 

"I loved the Lord, likewise also every man with 
all fey heart” Test. Twelve Patriarchs (Issachar 
vii. 6). 

- This passage has been quoted by Friedlander 

(The Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount, 
p. xxvii), by Walker (Jesus and Jewish Teaching, 
p. 230) and by Wick (Doctrine of God, p 284) and 
referred to by Bartlett and Salmond (Mk.: p. 325). 
The Greek text has been quoted in McNeile’s Matt. 
Gr. p. 325. 

Pao 


We have already seen that accordiñę to Iuke 
(x. 25-28) it was a lawyer who enunciated and 
combined the two commancments. Referring to 
this, Principal Adeney says :-~ ue 

‘If this is the correct version, we may imagine 
that the two commandments were familiarly asso- 
ciated in popular teaching by the Rabbis. In _ fact 
there. is evidence that this was the case; for Philo 
of Alexandria, contemporary, with Jesus, but 
knowing nothing of him, associates the two com- 
mandments together.” (Luke: p, 178), 2. Gs 

f there be any authoritative book on Philo, it 
is Professor James Drummond’s “Philo Judacus of 
Jewish Alexandrean Philosophy.” From this book 
we quote what Philo said on the greatest com- 
mandments ~y 

“Of the innumerable subvects of instruction, 
appropriate to the Sabbath, there are two supreme 
heads, the one relating to God, the other relating 
to man. Duty to God is expressed through piety 
and holiness, and that fo man through philanthropy 
and justice (septen, 6). Elsewhere, the chief of 
virtues are described as piety and philanthropy, or 
as piety and_justice. Of these piety of course 
takes the leading place, and all the other virtues 
follow in its. train as necessarily as in the sun- 
shine its shadow accompanies the body, It 
requires us to love God as our benefactor, or if we 
are not competent to do so, at least to fear him as 
Ruler. and Lord, to serve him, not incidentally, 
but with the whole soul to keep his commandments 
and ao what is right.” (Philo, vol. ii. pp. 


true love between the Lord 


A part of the Greek text of the above posse 
has been quoted by Klostermann and repre .uced 
by Plummer (Plummer’s Matt. p. 309). 

Hence the conclusion is that the combiraton 
was first effected not by Jesus but by the writ:Ts 
of the testaments of the twlve Patriarchs (s :ccad 
century B. C.) by Philo, and that it was fant ar 
to the Rahbis at the time of Jesus. 


Love THE LORD 


‘Loving the Lord’.is said to be the great st 
commandment. The Greek word for the Lrrd 
is ‘kurios’. It means, Lord, master, cwrer, 
governor, and its correlative terms are siare, 
servant, the owned, the governed. The very 1 ea 
of Lording is now repulsive. There can subsist 20 
and the slav>, :1e 
master and the servant, the owner and the cvn d, 
the governor and the governed. As in secu ar 
matters, so in religion also, the relation bewen 
them is a form of slavery; a religion may_scict Iv 
it, still it is slavery. We may obey the Lor. , ad 
we may be compelled to honour the Lord lat we 
cannot love the Lord qua Lord. The Lord owns 
us, possesses us, enslaves us, lords it over TS y 
virtue of his might and position. Such a Lozi ns 
Lord or God as Lord, is neither loving nor, Icva' le. 


‘Loving the Lore is almost akin to ‘fearing™ ‘ne 


Lord’. We may try to love the Lord with a. cur 
heart, with all our soul, with all our minë ed 
with all our strength, still such a k-ve 
will _ always remain a formal love. {ut 


Religion in its truest sense is an affair of dep- 
seated love and to make religion the Religion of 
Love, the relation between God and man mvst be 
elevated. This relation must be nearer, dearer cad 
Sweeter than that between the Lord ant he 
slave. 

At times Jesus would soar high and vo! 
speak of God as Father. ‘ na 

His addressing God as, my Father is spore ly 
noteworthy. But in this commandment F: 1 
not rise to this high level. Here God is sim: y he 
Lord (kurios). The religion of the Synoptic C-:srels 
is a religion of ‘Lord-worship’ and the major’ y of 
Christians cannot think of. God_and Chris X- 
cept in -terms of ‘the Lord’. Their watc_w rd 
is ‘our Lord. The glorification of the Lord isa 
slavish virtue; it is‘nothing but spiritual s!.very. 
We must throw off this ‘thralldom’ and proel: im 
our Sonship and Daughtership. _We are not la-es 
or servants but children of our God the Father. 


Coup Love 


Now let us look, at the commandment from 
another angle of vision. The verb used n he 
first commandment to denote love 19 “ya: ao 
(I love). In Greek there is another verb—- Ah leo 
(I love) to denote love. 

n the Synoptic Gospels Jesus used the v rh 
agapao when he spoke of love for meny 
(Matt. v. 44; Lk. vi. 27, 35), for neighbours Qatt v. 
43, xxii, 89; Mk. xii, 18, 33; (Lk. x. 27), for maser 
(Matt. vi. 24; Lk. xvi. 31), for debtors (Luke vi. - 2). 
Nowhere in these Gospels does he use thr v rb 
‘agapan? with reference to love for parerts or 
children. When he spoke of loving father end 
mother or son and daughter, he used the v rb 
(philein to love) (Matt. x. 37.) 


* Jesus also asked his followers to fear Cyl 
(Matt. x. 28; Lk. xii. 5). ° 


52 


_ in Matt. xix. 19, we find the following passage— 

Honour (tima) thy father and thy mother and 
thou shalt ‘love (zgapeseis) thy neighbour 
as ihyself’, Father and mother are superior 
to neighbours. The former, says Jesus, are 
to le honoured and the latter to be loved. 
Certainly then here ‘to honour’ is higher than the 
love which is denoted by the verb ‘aganan’. 

Fen ‘honouring’ is an affair. without, much 
warmth of feeling and in the majority of cases it 
1s merely formal. honouring is comparatively 
cold. ‘agape—love’ cannot be warm. 

», All these lead us to the conclusion that according 
to tke Syroptic Gospels ‘philein’ denotes warmer 
love than the verb ‘agapan’. 

Gildersleeve also says that agapan is a colder 
worc than n em. , 

„\uth reference to this remark, Moulton and 

{ican writes :— 

Gildersleeve’s. remark.-----will hold good for 
profane’ Greek; but this is a case wherethe needs 
of anew subject take up_a colourless word and 
mdeinitely enrich it. In the N. T., agapan 
3S purged of all coldness and is deeper than 
philen, though the latter remains more human.” 
Vocabulary of the Greek Testament illustrated from 
ne papyri and other non-literary sources, vol i., 


Both these remarks are to be modified. If we 
anal>se all the passages in which the words 
agaran’ and ‘philei’ occur, we shall arrive at the 
a ae ene a. kt J ; 
_ (z) In the Synoptic Gospels the word ‘agapan 
is ccld and colourless. The verb ‘philein’ denotes 
warner love. 

(Q_ But in the Fourth Gospel and in some of 
the pist.es, the meaning of ‘ayapan’ has been 
eleveted and the love denoted by” ‘agapan is as 
warm as that denoted by ‘philein’. 

The Fourth Gospel, was the latest of all the 
Gosrels. It was written in the second century 
and is the least trustworthy as regards the 
sayings of Jesus. l 

Even this Gospel will support our contention. 
In the following verses, we find the use of agapan 
and vhilein side by side:—- 

-esus saith t2 Simon Peter—‘Simon, son of John, 
Lone thou (agapas) me more than these ? i 

B sath unto him. ea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love (philo) thee’. 

He saita to him again a second time— 

=imon, son of John, lovest (agapas) thou me?’ 

Ha saith unto him— 

Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love (philo) 


ee, 

Hə saith unto him the third ` time— 

-‘Simon, son of John, lovest (phileis) thou me?’ 

_P3ter was grieved because he said unto him the 
third time ‘lovest (phileis) thou me ? And he said 
eres t all t h 

` Lord thou knowest all things ; thou knowest 
thet I Icye (philo)’ thee” (John XXI. 15-17) 
The following points are to be noted— 

Te first time and the second, time Jesus used 
the verb agapas. : 

ster throughout used_‘philo.’ 

Bat the third time Jesus used ‘phileis.’ 

How are we to account for this? Trench 
(synonyms, 38) maintains that Peter in his reply 
Intertiopally changes the colder (agapas) into the 
warner ‘philo.’ 

‘TS avoid confusion Dean Farrar translates 
these two.verbs by two different words. He uses 
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‘esteemest. for agapas and love for philo. He says 
“Jesus taking Peter apart asked him ‘Simon, son of 
John, esteemest thou ‘me, more than these ? But 
in answering Peter substitutes the more ardent 
human word philo for the word which Cnrist had , 
used” (Texts explained, p. 120). ; 

Goodspeed, the American translator, uses “are 
you devoted” for agyas and ‘love’ for philo. 

Alford makes this striking admission :— 

“It will be seen that in the sublimest ‘relations, 
where, all perfections existing, love can only be 
personal,  philein only can be used.” (Greek 

estament : comm. Vol. 1, p. 917.) 

Thus we see that ‘agapan’ is a cold word and 
philean denotes warmest love. 

The Fourth Gospel has here used_a warmer 
word but still the olject of love is “the Lord.” 


Love UNDER COMPULSION 


_ Let us now consider another aspect of the dis- 

tinction between these words. These words have 
been clearly explained and distinguished by Cremer 
in his Biblico-Theological Lexicon of N. T. 
Greek and by Grimm and Thayer in their Greek- 
English Lexicon of the N. T. According to Cremer 
‘phileiw denotes Jove considered as a natural in- 
chination, as an cmotion, whereas ‘agepan? denotes 
love considered as a tendency of the will. Accord- 
ing to Grimm-Thayer also ‘agapan’ denotes love 
as q choice and ‘philein’, love as an emotion. 
(Lexicon :_ p. 653). Abbot-Smith says—The former 
denotes ‘the love of duty and, respect’ and the 
latter ‘the love of emotion and friendship’ (Manual 
Greek Lexicon, N. T., p. 469-470 

This. view of the Jexicographers has been 
accepted by the majority of the commentators. 

Then it follows that philia-love flows sponta- 
neously towards its object, whereas agape-love can 
be commanded and countermanded. Grimm-Thayer 
says—“ Christ bids us agapan (not philein) lous. 
echthrous (enemy) Matt. V. 44, because love as an 
emotion cannot be commanded but only love as 
a choice” (p. 653).. The meaning is that an 
enemy is not intrinsically lovable, still our will 
may command us to love him. 

Then, when in the Synoptic, Gospels the verb 
agapan is used with reference to the Lord, it must 
be concluded that. the Lord qua Lord may not be 
necessarily and intrinsically lovable, but that he 
should be made an object of love by the fiat of our 
will. “Had he been considered intrinsically and 
naturally lovable, the verb philein would have beén 
used to denote this love. 

Psychologically—agapan,—love as a choice,—can- 
not be called love at all. If we were allowed to 
call it love, this love would not be lovely. Love 
under compulsion is loye only outwardly. ‘Com- 
mandeered’ love is no love at all. If God were not 
lovable intrinsically, it would be impossible to love 
him even extrinsically, however hard we might 
try. We can obey such a God, but we cannot love 
him. But the truth is that God is naturally lovable. 
Heis our ever-loving Father, ever-loving Mother 
and ever-loving Friend. He is_the concrete em- 
bodiment of Love and Beauty. He is Beauty that 
can love ; and loves everyone of us with personal 
love. Who can help loving such lovely an 
Beauty ? Compared with this, the earthly ‘love- 
affair’ is but an empty dream. a 

It is not we that command the love :_ it is the 
True, the Good, the Beautiful, the Lovely Love that 
captures our love. i 

Where then is 


loving 


the place of the ‘commandeered’ 


love—of the agape-love—as described in the Synoptic 
Gospels and explained by the commentators and 
the lexicographers?_ Certainly it has.a_ place. 
It is a stage in the development of Religion ; it is 
Ms per than the religion of Fear, though akin 
0 it. : 

Before we conclude this section, we must add 
that the conclusions we have arrived at by philo- 
logical and psychological analyses, are altogether 
different from the dogmatic but the most Christian 
assertions of the lexic-graphers whose meaning of 
those words we have accepted. ~ 

We further add that we highly appreciate the 
later. development of the Christian idea of Agape. 
But it has no bearing on the first commandment. 


Love tay NEIGHBOUR 


The second commandment is—‘Love thy neigh- 
bour’, But who is this neighbour? This was the 
question asked by Luke’s lawyer. Jesus answered 
the question by citing the parable of the good 
Samaritan. = 

We give below the summary of the parable, | 

“A traveller from Jerusalem to Jericho, falling 
among thieves, is robbed and maltreated. First a 
priest and then a Levite passing by in turn look 
at him and leave him in his pitiable plight; but a 
Samaritan, who follows, shows the greatest kindness 
to him” (Adeney’s Luke, Comm. X. 29-37). 

Now Jesus asks. “Which of these three proved 
neighbour to him ?” Lk. X. 36. 

_ The lawyer said—‘He who showed mercy on 
him”? X. 37. 

The ‚example of the Samaritan is excellent 
and should be followed by every one. Jesus 
also asked the lawyer to do the same. 

But the parable, as if. stands in Luke, is of 
questionable value: and in fact the love that 1 
preaches is purely commercial. Let us explain.—(1 

Te are to love our neighbour. (2) But who is our 
neighbour? By the parable of the Samaritan Jesus 
explains that our benefactor is our neighbour. (3) 
Therefore the necessary conclusion is—"We are to 
‘love our benefactor.” A : 

here can be no other conclusion. 

The Parable teaches that those who do not 
show us kindness are not our neighbours. 

Are we then not to love them? i 

The commentators have found themselves in a 
quandary and have tried their best to find a loop- 
hole to come out of the difficulty. According to 
the majority of them, the very question is wrong. 
It is the lawyer who is to blame. Instead of 
“asking— os 

“Who is my. neighbour ?” 

He should have asked — | 

“To whom can I be a neighbour?” 

(Vide Cambridge St. Luke, Greek, p. 168; Plum- 
mer’s Lk., p. 288: Wordsworta’ Greek Testament, 
Vol. IL. p. 210: Trench’s Parables, p. 326, Bruce, 
Parabolic Teaching, p. 352, etc, etc.) eo te a 

What these commentators mean to say is— 
that the answer is right, but the question 1s 


wrong! 

But the view of Prof J. Drummond is more 
reasonable. He says :— 

Trench, in his valuable work on the parables, 


frankly admits the difficulty and declares that 
the parable is no reply to the question. He 
believes it to be in effect a rebuke of the question, 
teaching that love does not. pause to enquire 
whither it shall direct its energies, but pours itself 
forth freely upon all, asking not ‘who is my 
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neighbour? but ‘whom can I benefit? This i & 
striking and beautiful view. But it does not se m 
to be satisfactory. That Christ himself intena d 
to answer the question is apparent from his words 
at the end of the parable: “which now of thse 
three was neighbour to him that fell among taie 
thieves ?”—~a query which certainly implies that oae 
was more truly a neighbour and therefore mce 
worthy of love, than the other two, and appeals io 
the Jawyer to determine which of the three it 
was. Besides, Christ does not. appear ever <0 
have inculeated this undiscriminating love. Ue 
does not require us to look upon the cruel mrur- 
derer and the devoted saint as equally cur 
brethren. No doubt, he enjoins upon usa love 
which will shed its beams on the evil 
and on the good ; yet he admits that some, m -y 
legitimately be to us heathen men and publicacs. 
And we cannot imagine that he himself recogniz-d 
the same spiritual kindred in Judas and in Jo-=n. 
We may yearn to do good to the utmost Crima 
but we. cannot feel found to him by any ht y 
comm .nion. It is, therefore, no narrow and ta- 
loving spirit which prompts us to ask who is r 
the highest sense our neighbour, with whom shkel 
we clasp hands of fellowship, how shall we recc2- 
nize those whom we ought to regard as most tru yv. 
our brethren.” (The Way of Lafe, Vol. i. Tue 
Parables of Jesus: pp. 187-188. . 

Drummond’; interpretation of the parable azc 
eloquent defence of Jesus confirm our own views. 
The teaching of the Parable is— ` 

“We are to love those who love us.” 
_ We cannot call this standard of morality ve y 
high. Itis purely mercantile. 

We may add here that elsewhere Jesus ins 
asked his followers to love their enemies. Bur 1° 
has no bearing on the second commandment. 


THE PARABLES. 
Fhe chapter on the Parables is very interc=t- 


ing. 
About the sources of the Gospel Parables cir 

author says— 

_ itis generally felt that Jesus was not the ç i- 
ginator.of the method of teaching by Parabl s. 
liven Julicher, who advances so strenuous a pa 
for the originality of the contents of the N. I. 
Parables, does not claim—of course, in the preserze 
of the Old _ Testament Parables cannot claim—tkat 
the method was a new creation, Bousset rouncly 
asserts that though as an exponent of the parabe 1: 
art Jesus “spoke” while the Rabbis “stammerez,” 
nevertheless “Jesus owed the vehicle on which 1 
mainly relied in hispopular preaching—the Parabl-— 
to the synagogue and the scribes’ (Jesus, p. 30). 

And, again, “There can be no doubt that he {. st 

learned such a manner of teaching in the Syra- 
gogues. Ali that has come down to us _ in the war 
of Parables from Rabbinic tradition—later thorz.ui 
they undoubtedly are—bears so close a resemblazz 
beth in form and matter to the Parables of Jesas. 
that no idea of accident can be entertained.. And 
since any influence of Jesus upon the later Jew sh 

abbinism is out of the question we can only $- 
sume that Jesus caught the form of his Parabcic 
speech from the scribes in the synagogues” (op. it. 
p. 43). On both the points raised in the last sm- 
tence Bousset is probably right, but he has gme 
beyond the evidence in the vigour of his statemnt. 
for we know very little as to the contemporary 
style of synagogue homily. It is, however, true tat 
just in the case of ideas which affect the folk, n- 


od 


Juence is most likely to, be exercised without the 
- -onsciousness of imitation. Ziegler rightly main- 
rains that many parables must have been part of 
he common fund of the people. and that Jesus 
may have drawn upon and added to the common 
zand” (pp, 90-91) i 

In another plece our author writes — 

“Tre Parables of Talmud “and Gospels are 
"so Zipser puts it) derived from a common source, 
he systematised teaching of Hillel and Shammat’ 
-p. 106). 

STRONG PERSONALITY 


quoted many excellent 
“arables from the Jewish sources. Some of them 
seem to be the source of the Gospel Parables, But, 
cays our author, “close comparison of the Gospel 
Parables with the most similar of the Rabbinic 
nearly always reveals dissimilarity----- some of the 
synoptic Parables point to a strong personality. 
and the same is true_of the Rabbinic Parables, Amid 
fhe sameness one detects individualities. Hillel, 
aguiba, Meir Joshua b. Levi, Abbahu are to acertain 
extent, as distinct in their Parables and similes as 
in their doctrines, and if they drew upon the com- 
mon stock of their, people’s lore, reinforced as that 
ctock was by accretions from the lores of other 
iolk, they made their borrowings, as their Inventions 
were, personal by the genius with which they 
epplied them to living issues” (pp. 91—92). 


Man’s FORGIVENESS. 


On man’s forgiveness, our author has quoted 

the following passages from the N.T.:— | 

When ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have 
aught against any one; That your father also which 
iii heaven may forgive you your trespasses.” (Mk. 
J, 25; Matt. VI 15; Lk. VI. 37). 

" Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven 
cur debtors. For if ye forgive men their tres- 
rasses, your heavenly father will also forgive you. 
But if you forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your father forgive your trespasses” (Matt. VI. 
T2, 14, 15), (p, 156) 

The following parallel passages are quoted from 
‘Vitsdom, of -Sirach (Kcclesiasticus):— 

_ “Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he hath 
cone mto thee: so shall.thy sins also be forgiven 
when thou prayest. One man cherisheth hatred 
against another. And doth he seek healing from 
tae Lord? He showeth no mercy to a man like 
kimself, and doth he make supplication. for his 
cwn sias? Being flesh himself, he nourisheth wrath; 
who shall 
3-5 (p. 155). l l 

The following sayings of Philo have also been 
quoted by our author: — , 

“TE yon ask pardon for your sins, do you also 
Ssrgive those that haye trespassed against you? 
For remission is granted-for remission.” “Let us 
snow pity for pity, so that we may receive back 
lke for like” (p. 156). 

This has been called by our author a very “lofty 
deal” ip. 155). But we have not been able to 
appreciate it. Forgiveness for, forgiveness, remis- 
sion for remission is nothing but .“ Barter.” 
Yeither the O. T. sages nor Jesus could rise above 
mercartile morality. Fe oan tt 

Are we not to forgive, if we knew that God 
vould forgive us in spite of our unforgivingness 
cr that if he would not forgive us in spite of our 
f rgiving? ; 

Weare to forgive the offenders not because 


Mr. Abrahams has 


atone for ‘his sings? Eccles. XXVIII. 
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we might thereby expect forgiveness but because 
they are God’s children and our own brothers and 
sisters and because uniorgivingness is itself a 
degraded and pitiavle condition. —, 

This idea cf forgiveness was foreign to the O.T. 
and to the Gospels. But the following noble 
passage occurs in the Testaments of the Twelve | 
Patriarchs (Gad VI. 1) which belong to the second 
century B.C. l l 

“Love ye one another from the heart: and if a 
man sin against thee, cast forth the poison of hate 
and speak peaceably to him and in thy soul hold 
nst guile; andif heconfess and repent, forgive him. 
But if he deny it, do not get into a passion with 
him, lest catching the poison from thee he take to 
swearing and so thou sin doubly. And though he 
deny it and yet have a sense of, shame when re- 
formed, give over reproving him. For he who 
denieth may repent so as not aun to wrong thee; 
yea, he may also honour and be at peace with 
thee. But if he be shameless and persist in his 
wrong-doing, even so forgive him from the heart, 
and leave to God the avenging” (p. 156). 


Gon’s FORGIVENESS 


_ As regards the idea of God’s forgiveness, there 
is no fundamental difference between the O.T. an 
the N.T. On this point our author quotes the 
following passage:— ae 

“Neither the national and individual experiences 
recorded in the O.T., nor the words and _ general 
language used, seem to suggest any fundamental 
difference in the. idea of forgiveness from that 
which we find in the N.T... Indeed so far as the 
relation between the individual and God is con- 
cerned, there is nothing to indicate that the forgive- 
ness granted by God in the experiences of his 
people before the coming of Christ, was different 
in kind from_ that which, Christ proclaimed.” 
(Bethune-Baker, Hasting’s Dictionary, IT. 56). 

On this paasage he remarks,— 

“This is clearly true, unless it be the fact . that - 
Jesus claimed the function of mediatorship between 
man and God in the matter of _ forgiveness. 
The Old. Testament—especially in the Psalter— 
assumes that man has direct access to the father 
and Pharisaism more than acecpted—it confirmed 
and emphasised—this assumption. The prophet— 
whether John the Baptist. ‘or another—might bring 
men to forgiveness; he did not bring forgiveness to 
men; it was not his to bring” (p. 140). . À 

The author admits that there are certain passa- 
ges in the N.T. (Matt, VIL17; V. 45; Lk. XVIIL 27; 
XV. 18—20 in the Parable of the Prodigal Son) 
in which, “there is the fullest possible admission 
of the divine accessibility to, all.” But the pre- 
dominant idea is that Jesus is the mediator between 
God and man. | 

In the following , passage Mr, Abrahams sum- 
marises the Gospel idea of salvation :— 

_ The Synpotics, not once or twice, but often, 
dispute the general access to God. The contrast 
of sheep and goats, of wheat and tares, the gnash- 
ing of teeth and weeping of the iniquitous as they 
are cast into the fire while the righteous bask 
in the sunshine of God—of narrow and_ broad 
ways ; the declaration that those who refuse to 
receive Jesus or his apostles are in a worse case 
than the men of Sodom and Gomorrah; the 
invariable intolerance and lack of sympathy when 
addressing the opponents and the obvious expocta- 

f tion that they will be excluded from the kingdom 
—these things make it hard to accept current 
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judgments as to the universality of all the Gospel 
teaching in reference to the divine forgiveness” 
(p. 142), 

Jesus said:— Ka 
< “Whosoever shall speak arans the Holy Spirit 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in_ this 
world, nor in that which is tọ come (Matt. xii. 32., 
vide also Mk. 1i. 29 ; Luke xn. 10.) _ 

Similar passages are found in Jewish literature 
also. “Philo, whose doctrine on the divine relation 
to man is, on the whole, so tenderly humane, 


held that those who blaspheme against the Divine 


and ascribe to God rather than themselves the 
origin of their evil, can obtain no pardon.” Simi- 
larly”, continues our author, “there are Rabbinic 


passages in which ‘the sin of the profanation of 
the Name of God’ is described as exempt from 
forgiveness.” 

Our author attributes such views to “theoretical 
metaphysics rather than practical religious teaching 
(p. 143). He quotes the following passage from 
Midrash on Ps. cxx :— 

“God holds no creature for unworthy but opeas 
the door to all at every hour; he who wouid 
can enter”. , a 

He concludes by saying, “it is repeated again 
eae re in various terms in Rabbinic literature 

p. i 

The second series of the studies in Pharisaism 

and the Gospels will be reviewed later on. 


ADMINISTRATION AND POLICY OF BEGAM SAMRU $ 


By BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 


NSTANCES are not rare in the history of 
India of persons rising from the humblest 
rank to the dizzy height of power, 

but it is doubtful whether many parallels 
can be found to the career of Begam Samru. 
For a poor homeless girl to rise to the rank 
of an independent ruler, aud, what was more 
difficult, 
political storms and convulsions that shattered 


- old and powerful thrones, called for uncommon 


ability even in a man. All the more remark- 
able then it was for one belonging to the 
weaker sex to remove the innumerable 
difficulties that lay across her path and, 
while maintaining peace and prosperity in 
her domain, to take an active part in the 
political struggle. of the country at large. 
As Capt. Francklin justly observes : 

“Endowed by nature with masculine intrepidity, 
azsisted by a judgment and foresight clear and 
comprehensive, Begam Samru, during the various 
revolutions was enabled to preserve her country 
unmolested and her authority unimpaired.” 
(Shah-Aulum, p. 147.) 

In her relations with the other States 
she was guided by the desire to maintain: 
her possessions unmolested, and hence she 
refrained from hostilities as far as possible. 
She was shrewd enough to realize that a 
mere friendly attitude, without an army at 
her back, would not be of much use at a 
time when several Powers, viz., the Marathas, 
the Sikhs, the Jats, and the English—were 
contending for supremacy aod were constantly 
at war with one another. She therefore set 


to maintain her position amidst - 


herself to remodel and increase the strength: 
of her army, whose reputation soon spread 
far and wide, and the Princess of Sardhana 
was respected and her friendship eagerly 
sought for by all. At one time she was tze 
most powerful ally of the Emperor of Delai 
and took a leading part in Delhi politics, 
The Emperor Shah Alam II. living in tLe 
‘midst of the treachery and machinations of 
enemies, and wearied with incessant political 
troubles and anxieties, could breathe freely 
and consider himself safe only wher he 
chanced to have this noble -lady by his side 
as his defeader. lt was no other than Begam 
Samru for whose help the second highest 
personage in the realm, Prince Jawan Bakht 
Jahandar Shah, had to’ apply when ke 
resolved to have his father (the Emperor of 
Delhi) liberated from the clutches of the 
Marathas (lbratnama, iii. 62-63). When 
there wasan apprehension of Khande Reo 
Hari creating disturbances at Delhi, Prince 
Mirza > Akbar had to solicit the Begam's 
co-operation.* Likewise, Ambaji Dhara Hao, 
the Maratha general, pursued ths wise policy 
of conciliating the Begam along with other 
Maratha tributaries in order to resist the 
ambitious and dangerous designs of Zaman 
Shah, the grandson of Ahmad Shah Durrani.+ 


.  & Dillt-yethil Marathanchin Rajkaranen, ij 
100, dated 30-8-1794. eee aD 

t Letter from J. Collins, Resident with Daulat 
Rao Sindhia, dated Fatehgarh, 9th” December, 17423 
Secret Consultation 4-1-1799, No. 14. 
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Perhaps at no time in her life was she 
«alled upon to display so much diplomacy 
¿s while dealing with the British Government 
during the Governor-Generalship of Wellesley. 
7n 1804 she found herself in a very 
anenviable position, being faced with the 
srospect of having to give up her jagir in 
he Doab. There was very little chance of 
the promise of another territory as compensa- 
ion materializing in the near future. As a 
~esult she grew suspicious of the intention 
of the British. In order to force their hands 
-he secretly stirred up disturbances in the 
Joab and the surrounding districts, but so 
sleverly did she manage it that even Lord 
Wellesley, astute politician though he was, 
-yas helpless in this matter, although he was 
sully aware of the facts. She completely hood- 
-yinked Lord Lake to whose discretion was ` 
“eft the management of the affairs in the 
Joab. Her rescue of Mr. Guthrie disarmed | 
“ake’s suspicions to such an extent that he 
gued orders that on no account should she 

~e attacked, as he was convinced that the 
' 3egam’s friendship and co-operation. were 
zbsolutely necessary in order to preserve the 
wanquillity of the Doab. 

Except for this passing estrangement with 
-fae British, the Begam’s relations towards 
toem were friendly and her services were 
sarmly appreciated. In a letter, dated 9th 
Zuly 1807, to the Secretary to Government 
(Pol. Dept.) Mr. Archibald Seton, the Resident 
et Delhi, says : 

“Tt is impossible for me, as a Briton, to with- 
rold the tribute of gratitude so justly due, to her 
siccessful endeavours to effect the delivery of 
Ceneral (then Col.) Stuart from the Sikhs, and 
az a later period. to her seasonable exertions in 
fvour of Mx. Guthrie [Collector of Saharanpur] 
vhen in danger of falling into the hands of that 
#-rocious people.” (Refutation, p. 404). 

Speaking of her ability as a diplomat and 
edministrator, Major Archer, Aide-de-camp 
f Lord Combermere, says: 

“She has, through a Jong life, maintained her 
sation and security among a host of contending 
powers. and may bear the honour of a similarity of 
cnaracter with our Elizabeth” (i. 142). 

Within the jagir her power was absolute 
and the whole administration, whether civil 
-ər criminal, was vested in her.* She was a 
vise and benevolent ruler and turned her atten- 

ion chiefly to the increase of the wealth and 
SR 1 RT AE eee a CNN VEE EE re a DG 


* “The old lady enjoys the right, of judicature 
rpon her own ground, but in criminal cases, she 
5 obliged to inform the British Government of her 
=ntention beforeeshe can bring a man to capital 
-amisitment.” Bacon, ii. 53; sce also P. C. Judg- 
ments, Badshapur Suit, p. 2 5 
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prosperity of her territory and the suppression 
of crime. 

Under her beneficent rule the tenantry 
lived in peace and plenty, and were happy 
and contented at the security of their life 


and property being assured. She was always — 
. keenly alive to their interests, and in times 


of drought and hardship assisted them with 
tagavt * or agricultural loans and thus saved 
them from ruin and starvation. Major Archer, 
who visited Sardhana in 1828, writes (i. 142) 
thus about the prosperous state of her jagir : 
_ “She has turned her attention to the agricultural 
Improvement of her country, though she knows she 
is planting that which others will reap. Her fields 
look greener and more flourishing and_ the popula- 
tion of her villages appear happier and more pros- 
perous than those of the Company’s provinces. 
Her care is unremitting and her protection sure.” 
It is no wonder then that those who had 

occasion to visit the Begam’s jagir were favour- 
ably impressed with its flourishing appear- 
ance. and the prosperity of her subjects, 
which contrasted sharply with the desolation 
and distress prevailing in the surrounding 
lands. The visitors to Sardhana spoke „in 
warm appreciation of her good and wise 
government, the. prosperous condition of her 
estate, and the respect which her people paid 
her :¥ 

“An unremitting attention to the cultivation of 
the lands, a mild and upright administration, and 
care for the welfare of the inhabitants, has enabled 
this small tract to vie with the most cultivated 
parts of Hindostan, and to yield a revenue of ten 
lakhs of Rupees per annum.” (Francklin’s Shah- 
Aulum, p. 147). k 

But, on the other hand, Mr. T. C. Plowden 
in his Settlement Report of 1840, as quoted 
by Atkinson in N. -W. P. Gazetteer, iii. 
Says : 

“She. appropriated the whele produce of their 
[ her tenants’] labour, with the exception of what 
sufficed to keep body and soul together*“and by 
nicely keeping the balance, and always limiting her 
demand to the exact point of endurance, and with 
equally due regard to favourable or unfavourable 
seasons, that a factitions state of prosperity was 
induced and maintained, which though it might, 
and I believe did, deceive the Begam’s neighbours 
into an impression that her country was highly 


it 


prosperous, could not delude the population into | 


content and happiness. Above-the surface and to 
the eye all was smiling and prosperous. but within 
was rottenness and misery.” 


* “Yn realizing the revenue the tagavi advances 
were first recovered with interest at 25 per cent 
per annum.” (N.-W.P. Gax. ui. 432). 

+ Asiatie Journal, vol. xv. Septr-Decr. 1834, 
p. 147. 

§ See Appendix. 
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Atkinson further says: 
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It is a pity that Bishop Heber, Vicio? 


“As long as the Begam retained possession of- Jacquemont, and a few other writers, wic 


her energy and strength, this system flourished. 
, But when her héir attempted to meddle in the 
administration, during the last few years of her 
dife, the fictitious nature of the prosperity of her 
estates became apparent.” 

Shortly after the death of the Begam an 
anonymous article appeared in the Meerut 
Universal Magazine, * in which the writer 
remarked that owing to merciless rack-renting 
her tenantry constantly fled in despair 
to the British possessions for protection, and 
that the presence of armed soldiers in the 
fields was sometimes necessary to keep the 
ploughmen at their work. He even went so 
far as to say that “not a trace of a single 
improvement of any description, throughout her 
territory, for the amelioration of her subjects 
and country could be found.” (P. 276), 

Both Plowden and Elliot were English 
Government officials, and it is therefore not 
unlikely that their criticism of the Begam’s 
administration was influenced by their admira- 
tion for the British system which was then 
replacing it. It seems to be true that Dyce 
"Sombre, who had charge of the Begam’s estate, 


during the last few years of her life, increased ‘ 


the revenue to some extent and this 
might have tended to ‘displease some of her 
subjects. Plowden made the revenue settlement 
of the estate after the Begam’s death and his 
remarks might apply to the state of affair 
prevailing at that time ; but in view of the 
observations of Archer, Francklin, and other 
European contemporaries of rank and position, 
we are not inclined to agree with Piowden’s 
inference of the condition of the State as 
well as of the subjects under the Begam’s 
personal administration. 

All who came in contact with .this noble 
lady have testified with one voice that her 
mind was large and: liberal to a degree and 
that she was kind and considerate at heart, 
The universal cry of sorrow that arose at her 
death was a proof of the love and regard 
which her subjects bore: towards her, and 
which she fully reciprocated. 


* “Some Remarks on the Principality of Sirdha- 


nah”—/. U- Mag. (iv, 1887), pp. 274-79. This is 
most probably the article which Keene (Cal. Review, 
1880, p. 463) describes as contributed by a_compe- 
tent dbserver (HL M. Elliot) to the A. U. Mag. 
shortly before the Begam’s death in 1836, as no 
trace of any article from the pen of Mr. Elliot can 
be found in any issue of the above magazine 
prior to the Begam’s death. : : 

I take this opportunity of expressing my grate- 
fulness to Major B. D. Basn of Allahabad for grant- 
ing me the loan of the Af U. diag. for 1837. 


8 


‘of punishments more terrible than this. 


came to Sardhana as casual visitors, too read: y 
accepted false and flimsy rumours, and dd 
not feel the least hesitation in charging te 
Princess with the blackest cruelty aud 
barbarism. Their portraiture was based n 
the following incident, narrated by Sleeman : 
“While she was encamped [in 1782, see N.- P. 
Gax. ii. 91] with the army of the prime-mmnister of 
the time at Mathura, news was one day broucht 
to her that two slave-girls had set fire to cr 
houses at Agra, in order that they, might mike 
olf with their paramours, two soldicrs of he 
guard she had ‘left in charge. These houses lad 
thatched roofs, and contained. all her valuab 33, 
and the widows, wives, and children of Ler 
principal officers. The fire had been put t 
with much difficulty and great loss of proper y ; 
and the two slave-girls were soon after discove et 
in the bazaar at Agra, and brought out to he 
Begzam’s camp. She had the affair investiga ed 
in the usual summary form ; and their guilt be ng 
proved to the satisfaction of all present, she lad 
them flogged till they ‘were senseless, and tl ea 
thrown into a pit dug in front of her tent for ke 
purpose, and buried alive. I had heard the st ry 
related in. different ways, and I now took pers 
to ascertain the truth; and this short narratve 
may, I believe, be relied upon.” (Sleemau, ii. 274. 
We have now no means of testing the 
truth of the tale. But at the worst if amoucts 
to this that under exceptional circumstan-es 
the Begam had recourse to a severe puni:a- 
ment in order to keep some turbulent spirts 
in check. According to the standard cf 
modern | civilization, burying a person al.v3 
would certainly be a monstrous crime sma x- 
ing of medieval barbarism; we shudder at 
the bare thought of if. But at the time whoa 
this cruel punishment was prescribed, if va3 
not considered so very heinous, as histcry 
abounds in instances of the actual inflictroa 
It is, 
therefore, not reasonable to pronounce aswe p- 
ing condemnation upon the character of 1213 
Begam, without cofisidering the prevailing 
practices of the time and the circumstances 
under which the sentence was passed, Pei al 
laws change with changing circumstances aid 


times. o. l 

By tbe infliction of capital puni h- 
ment on the slave-girls she gave vicio: s- 
minded people to-understand that she world 
not flireh from suppressing crime. Sir W. E. 
Sleeman remarks: Ps: 

“Lam satisfied that the Begam believed -thm 
guilty, and that the punishment, horrible a. +t 
was, was merited. If certainly had the desi-ed - 
effect. My object has "been to ascertain the trcta 
in this case, and to state it, and not to eulogize cr 
defend the old Begam” (i. 275-76). 


The greatness of a person is imeasui2d 


- mom by the warmth of his heart than by 
the capacity of his brains, and, judged by 
th:s criterion, our Princess was pre-eminently 
a noble being whose heart would melt at the 
sicht of another’s miseries. Her religious 
devotion and charitable disposition lent a 
charm to her exemplary character, and endear- 
ed and exalted her name. She earned the 
blessings of the poor and the destitute by 
helxing tnem unreservedly and the intensity 
of zer solicitude for the welfare of the people 
can be best measured by the total extent of 
her charitable gifts, amounting to the princely 
sum of about eight lakhs of Rupees, which 
wer3 utilized for building places of worship 
and works conducive to the. general weal. 
Even leaving out of consideration her other 
virtues, her memory will ever be cherished 
with love by the people of India for the 
uncommon benevolence of her heart and the 
spiendour of her charity. Governor-General 
Lcrl William Bentinck, an excellent judge 
of character, on the eve of his devarture 
from India, addressed her the following letter 
expressing his esteem for her character : 

TO WER HIGHNESS THE BEGAM SOMBRE ~- 


My esteemed friend, _ ; 

T cannot leave India without expressing the 
sincere esteem I entertain for your Highness’s 
character. The benevolence of disposition and 
exrensive charity which have endeared you to 
thousands, have, excited in my mind sentiments 
of Tre warmest admiration ; and I trust that you 
may yet be preserved for many years the solace 
of tha orphan and widow, and the sure resource 
of your numerous de endants. To-morrow morning 
I embark jor England, and my prayers and best 
wisbes attend you, and all others who like you 
exert themselves for the benefit of the people 
“of India. , 

_. i remain, | 
Caleutta With. much consideration, 
Your sincere friend, 
W. ©. BENTINCK 


March, 17th, 1835. 


ÅPPENDIX ' 
ADVERSE CRITICISM OF HER ADMINISTRATION* 
After the Begam’s death, the revenue settlement 


* N-W.P. Qag. iii. 283-84, 431-33: M. U. 
Megaxine, (Agra, 1837). iv. 274-79. 3 
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of her estate was made by Mr. T. C. Plowden. 
Mr. E. T. Atkinson, who has largely drawn upon 
Mr. Plowden’s Setilement Report of 1840, observes 
in his N-W. P. Gaxetteer : a 

“The cultivators were only left sufficient to 
keep body and soul together. Mr. owden. 
writes :—The rule seems to have been fully re- 
cognized and acted up to by the Begam which 
declared that according to Muhammadan law “there 
shall be left for every, man who cultivates his 
lands as much as he requires for lis own | support, 
till the next crop be reaped, and that of his family 
and for seed. This much shall be left to him; 
what remains is land-tax and shall go to the 
public treasury.” For considering her territory 
as a private estate and her subjects as serfs, she 
appropriated the whole produce of their labour, 
with the exception of what snfficed to keep body 
and sovl together. It was by these means, and 
by nicely keeping the balance, and always limiting 
her demand to the exact pomt of endurance, and 
with equally due regard to favourable or unfavour- 
able seasons, that a factitious state of prosperity 
was induced and maintained, which though it 
might, and I believe did, deceive the Begam’s 
neighbours into an impression that her country was 
highly prosperous, could not delude the population 
into content and happiness. Above the surface and 
to the eye all was smiling and prosperous, but 
within was rottenness and misery. Under these 
circumstances the smallness of the above arrear 


is no roof of the fairness of the revenue. It. 


rather snows that the collections were as much 
as. the Begam’s ingenuity could extract, and this 
balance being unrealizable, the demand was by so 
much at least too high.’ 

As long as the Begam retaihed_possession of her 
energy and strength, this system, the product of her 
own tact and shrewdness, flourished. But when her 
heinattempted to meddle in the administration, during 
the last few years of her life, the fictitious nature 
of the prosperity of her estates became apparent. 
He abandoned the old system and its advances and 
made a settlement for three years. Adopting the 
old demand plus cesses, he allowed only a set-off 
of five per cent and attempted to collect the rest as 
regular revenue, The net revenue of this settlement 
for 1243 fasli [1835-36] was Rs. 6,91,388, exclusive 
of 35 villages held kham. This resulted in an in- 
crease of a lakh of Rupees in the demand, while no 
assistance was rendered in bad seasons or when 
untoward circumstances , affected the cultivator. 
The result may be easily imagined; in the first year 
of the lease 92 villages fell under direct manage- 
ment, in the. second six, and in the third 28 more 
villages, amounting to one-third of the whole estate. 
Ruin was impending, when the Begam’s death, in 
January 1836, and the consequent lapse of the 
estate to the British, induced the cultivators to 
return to their homes.” (Gax. iii. 433). 
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- THE STORY OF DARWIN: HIS INFLUENCE ON MODERN THOUSL? 


` By J. T, SUNDERLAND 


T is unquestionable that thé modern 
doctrine of Evolution is the most import- 
ant contribution made to science within 

much more than a hundred years. It is 
also more and more recognized that its 
importance is not confined to science (physic- 
al science), but that its influence, direct or 
indirect, is being felt, and felt in increasingly 
- fruitful ways, throughout the whole realm of 
modern thought, and not least in religion. 
Evolution, as understood today, is not due to 
Darwin alone; other scientific investigators 
have made invaluable contributions to its 
elucidation since his day; but all scientific 
authorities agree that Darwin’s name is the 
greatest and most important connected © with 
it. It follows, therefore, thata study of his life 
and work is of unsurpassed value in endeavor- 
. ing to gain an understanding of the large 
and growing significance of Evolution in the 
world. 
* sis K 2s 

Charles Darwin died in the year 1882. 
. For forty years before his death he had 
lived the quietest of lives, so far as external 
events were concerned, in the outskirts of a 
very small and almost unknown country 
village in Kent, England. The place was some 

miles off the railroad, so that, although his 
-, death occurred on Wednesday, the news, 
destined to carry sorrow to all parts of the 
civilized world, was not heard in London 
until noon of Thursday. There, in a spacious, 
conifortable, rather old-fashioned brick house, 
made picturesque with wild vines and ivy, 
and shaded with great old trees, lived and 
worked with steady persistence and persever- 
ance, but with nothing external to distin- 
guish him from the ordinary country gentle- 
man, the man whose books went forth to 
revolutionize the thought of mankind. 

Back of his house were fine and rather 
large grounds. Adjoining his house was a 
conservatory, and near by _hot-houses, where 
he conducted those experiments on flowers, 
climbing plants, and other forms of vegetable 
and animal life, which have shed such light 
on many. departments of natural history. 

Mr. Darwin located himself in this quiet 
place, partly because his health was delicate 
and could be best guarded in a spot like 
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‘at his rich mental endowments, 


this, and partly because he had laid out 13r 
himself a life work, and was wise enougi t) 
know that in such a place, where theye voill 
be no interruptions of society and few ex-er2- 
al diversions, he could accomplish _ t22 
greatest amount of labor. Here, in a deg. t- 
ful home, surrounded by his family, este m:1 
by his neighbors, loved by all the chiar 3 
of the district, for whom he always Lad 2 
smile and a kind word, rising at the wary. 
hour of six o’clock, taking his wal-s 2 
field or lane or wood regularly at seven. 
twelve and four, and spending u-naly 
about twelve hours a day at his work ia 
consérvatory or garden or study, he perfc-mod 
those patient and careful experiments, aid 
accumulated that wealth of facts, which vase 
his books such marvels, This is the sp, 
which, although the dust of the wor-- 
renowned scientist lies in Westminster Abby 
among the great, will for centuries Je 
visited by pilgrims from all lands as a sccr?] 
place. 
x we ` $ $ % 

Mr. Darwin was born in Shrewsbury, a J 
lived to the age of 73 years. His father ww 
a physician, interested in science, arc 
member of the Royal Society. His crl- 
father, also a physician and member of tie 
Royal Society, had risen to some eminense as 
a botanist. and as a writer of books, on: ci 
which. the “Zoonomia, or Laws of Orzaric 
Life’, plainly foreshadowed the theory cf 
development which his illustrious grards 
afterwards gave to the world. 

The ancestors on the mother’s side «is? 
were persons of some note, being members zi 
the celebrated Wedgewood family. “Ets, 
whatever influence there may be in hereciy, 
Charles Darwin had the full benefit oc n 
With such an ancestry we are not sury cis d 
nor d və 
wonder that from, his childhood the bern 2f 
his mind should have been in the directin 2 
science. 

His early education was received in ite 
grammar school of his native town. At 6 
he was sent to the University of Edinbzrga, 
Scotland, where he remained two years, ‘hin 
went to Cambridge, England, where he stedi d 
four years, taking his degree of *Bachelo: +: 


Ņ 


a 
6c 


It is known that while 
interested in 
parti- 


Arts at the age of 22. 
at Cambridge he was specially 
Botany and that at Edinboro he gave 
euler attention to Marine Zoology. 


Very soon after his graduation .an event 
ocearred which proved to be of prime import- 
arca in his career and in the history of 
modern science, I refer to his going on a 
veyage “of scientific research around the world. 
Avout the time he was finishing his Cambridge 
stadies, His Majesty’s exploring ship 
Bengle,” returned from a four’ years’ survey 
of che coasts of Patagonia and Terra Del 
Frego. Soon another voyage, more extended 
aud of longer duration, was to be undertaken. 
Cart. Fitz Roy of thé Beagle advertised for 
a naturalist to accompany him, Young Darwin 
aprlied for the place, and through the in- 
flaence of friends who knew his scientific 
attcinments and great promise, obtained it. 
Accordingly in the November following _his 
graluation, while yet less than 23 years of 
age, he setcut for a tourand cruise of origin- 
al observation and study on many of the 
waers of the world, and also in such import- 
an’ lands as Brazil, Patagonia, Chili, Pera, the 
Gakpagcs and Society Island, New Zealand, 
Australia, Mauritius, St. Helena, and the 
Care Verd Island. On this voyage he 
was gone almost five years, gathering and 
briaging back with him extensive botanical, 
zuclogical, and geological collections and an 
immense store of scientific information. 

‘To start out upon his career as a scientist 
with five years of such travel, observation 
anc experience, was simply invaluable. It 
gaye him an important advantage to begin 
with over nearly or quite every other scientific 
investigator of the age. Withort this 
veparatory experience, and wide survey of 
tle physical phenomena of the earth, it seems 
lizely that he never could have reached a 
ciear conception of that magnificent generali- 
zat on known as 
cal ed Darwinism) by which the scientific 
thinking of the world has been so radically 
caenged; ov, if he had reached it, at least he 
earld not have brought to its support such a 
remarkable array of facts from all provinces 
o? nature and all parts of the world as he 
d.d bring to its support. Indeed it was while 
ha was at the Galapagos Island, as he tells 
us, prosecuting his researches in connection 
with that memorable voyage in the ship 
Eeigle, that the great thought of develop- 
ment by natural selection, or by survival of 
the fittest, which is the vital principle of the 


Evolution (at first largely 


2 
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whole development theory, first took shape in 
his mind. Immediately he saw thatthe thought 
was one of almost unparalleled scientific import- 
ance, if it proved to be true. He . deter- 
mined, almost from the first, therefore, to 
devote his life tothe investigation and elucida- 
tion of his great conception. 

Accordingly, soon after his return from 
his years abroad, having married, he bought 
the country place which T have already 
described, and set out upon the prosecu- 
tion of his long and arduous life-work 
here. 

* + ¥ x 

The first ten years in this quiet home he 
devoted mainly to the laborious task 
publishing the scientific results of his voyage, 
giving to the world in that connection 
no less than five works of importance, 
on “Coral Reefs,” “Volcanic Island.” and 
other subjects coming under the general 
heads of Geology, Zoology, and Natural 
History. 

It was not until the year 1859, when he 
was fiitty years old, that he issued his greatest 
and epoch-making book “The Origin 
Species by means of Natural Selection; or 
the Preservation of Favored Races in the 
Struggle for Life.” And even then, though 
he had been at work upon the book fifteen 
years, he was compelled to publish it earlier 
than he intended, to prevent the ground 
which he had covered from being pre-empted 
by another, namely, Mr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace, who had prepared a paper on the 


same subject and sent it to Mr. Darwin to 


read as the one scienist in England most 
likely to understand and appreciate what he 
had written. 

It is one of the most interesting and 
curious facts connected with the world of 
thought, that great discoveries are so likely 
to be made by different minds simultaneously. 
Of course it means that some important 
question is prominently before the thinking 
world; many minds being engaged in trying 
to solve it, nothing is more natural than that 
more than one should discover a solution at 
about the same time. Illustrations of this are 
many: for example, the discovery of the 
differential calculus, the discovery of the 
planet Neptune, the interpretation of the 


Egyptian hieroglyphics ; the establishment of ` 


the undulatory theory of light, the discovery 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat, the 
invention of the electric telegraph, and the 
discovery of spectrum analysis, and many 
more. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 


of 


of’ 


+ 
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that at or neat the same time two minds, 
quite independently of each other, should 
have conceived the doctrine of tho origin of 
Species by natural selection, for plainly the 
time was right for the appearance in the 
world of this great thought. 

x * Æ ş 


The conception of Evolution was not 
original with Darwin. The general idea of 
nature as a “development,” or of the world 
as having grown or “evolved” by slow 
degrees from the simple to the complex, 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
until from a primitive condition of water, 
or air, or fire, or wnorganizel matter, or 
matter and force, it had at last, unfolded or 
transformed itself into what we now see, 
this idea in amore or less vague form had 
been in the world from as far back almost 
as human history extends. There are many 
traces of it in ancient Hindu and Buddhist 
writings. Some of the earliest of the Greek 
philosophers entertained the conception, 
speculated much concerning it, and even 
made it the basis of their philosophical 
systems, A number of eminent German 
thinkers of the eighteenth century’ and the 
early part of the nineteenth, Immanuel Kant 
perhaps being foremest among them, took up 
the thought and gave it strong support. 
Goethe advocated it in his conversations with 
literary men and in more than one of his 
writings. The naturalists Lamarck, Oken, 
and St. Hillaire approached in their theories 
very near to Darwin’s view. What is worthy 
of note, Darwin’s own grandfather had 
written in support of the development theory. 
Moreover a striking book of anonymous 
authorship entitled “Vestiges of Creation” 
appeared in England in the year 1844 (after 
several of Darwin’s earlier books had been 
given to the world, and only fifteen years 
before his “Origin of Species’) and mado a 
great stir by advocating with much skill 
and ingenuity the doctrine of creation by 
law, genetic continuity, progressive 
development. l 

However, all this was only preparatory. 
All that had been written before Darwin’s 

Origin of Species” had only plowed ground, 
or at best sown seed. It had set men thinking 
in the direction of the development theory ; 
but.all the thought that resulted, up to the 
time of Darwin’s great book, was vague aud 
inconclusive. One thing was wanting to give 
the theory solidity and a scientific foundation. 
That wanting thing Darwin brought to it. 
it was, as already stated, the thought of natu- 


ral selection. Darwin came before the word 
not simply urging that species had. origina‘ad 
from natural causes, but setting forth fie 
manner in whjch and the means by which ne 
believed them to have originated, and af {10 
same time spreading before tho scienticic 
world an astounding array of carefully observe |, 
and fully described facts in support bf 
what he urged. From that moment the fors- 
most, the all-overshadowing, question in 1 6 
scientific world became, and became inevita- 
bly, Is Darwin right ? Does natural selectizn 
or the theory of the survival of the fittest 
in the struggle for life, wholly or in larro 
part account for the origin of species in tio 
vegetable and animal worlds ? At once if 
became clear to all thinking men that ls 
theory was revolutionary, not only throughc7t 
the whole realm of science, but also in socicl, 
political, ethical, and theological thought. 
x K ¥ * k 


The immense increase of fame that caro 
to Mr. Darwin did not for a moment ta-o 
him off his feet. The tremendous scienti c 
and theological controversy that “arose ovr 
his teachings did not draw him aside fron 
the straight line of quiet work that he hed 
laid out for himself and pursued steadily f-r 
go. many years. 

He followed up his volume on the “Orig i 
of Species” at longer or shorter intervals wia 
some ten other works, namely : 


“The Various Contrivances. by which Orchi-s 
are Fertilized by Insects,” 1862. ae , 

“The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plant ” 

5. 

“The Variation of Plants and Animals und- 
Domestication.” 1867. 

“The Descent of Man, and Descent in Relation 
to Sex.” 1871. 

“The Expression of Emotions in Man and Ar.- 
mals.” 1872. . 

“Insectivorous Plants.” 1875. oe oe, 

“The Effects. of Cross and Sclf-[ertilization n 
the Vegetable Kingdom.” 1876, 

“The Different Forms of Fiowers and Plants -f 
the Same Species.” 1877. 7 

“The Power of Movement in Plants.” 1881. 

“The Formation of Vegetable Mould through t > 
Action of Worms, with Observations on Ther 
Habits.” 1882. 


All of these works were in the samo gen 
ral line with the “Origin of Species”. Hacı 
gave the record of tho writers carefu, 
patient, exhaustive examination of som3 
department or province of nature, with a vie” 
to finding out what light it had to throw upo 
the great central thought of developmers 
through natural and regular causes. Hac. 
work revealed the master. Any one*of tk: 
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number would have made the fame of an 
ordinary scientific writer. 
* * * X * 

Having now glanced over Mr. Darwin’s 
ife and work, we are ready for a brief in- 
zuiry regarding his iufluence, first in physical 
science, and then- in other realms, not 
east those of ethics and religion. 

Darwin was not distinctly a geologist ; 
Lly during the early years of his scientific 
zareer did he give extended attention to 
zeological study. Yet the science of Geology 
was profoundly affected by his investigations. 
‘fis work on Coral Reefs is regarded as one 
>f the most important monographs in the 
whole history of geological science. His chap- 
zer on the “Imperfection of the Geological 
Record”? in the “Origin of Species” 
startled geologists as if it had been a clap 
of thunder. His two chapters in the same 
work on geographical distribution threw a 
Hood of light on the whole realm of géologic- 
al incuiry. Itwas soon perceived that if his 
theory of organic development: is true, and 
if the life of the world has been from the 
deginaing continuous, it affects profoundly the 
whole geological story. This is the reason 


why geological science had to be reconceived ` 


aad re-written since Darwin came on the 
scene. 

The two sciences, however, which have felt 
zhe influence of Darwin’s thought most, both 
directly and indirectly, are Botany and 
Zoology. These were the sciences in immediate 
zonnection with which his main work was 
Jone, and to which his theory first of all 
applied. When he began his investigations, 
all organic species, whether animal or vege- 
sable, were supposed to be fixed and unchange- 
able; and every distinct form of. life, past 
or present, was believed to be a special cre- 
ation. With such a theory in the minds of 
scientists, both Botany and Zoology, were 
"all of diseords and confusion. Thousands of 
facts were pressing on the attention of care- 


ful observers, which could find no explana-- 


tion under such a theory. But with Darwin 
came a change. Histheory of descent, to use 
the words of Professor Romanes, was the 
influence that “created organization out of 
confusion, brought the dry bones to life, and 
made all the previous 
science stand up, as an 
army. 

If Darwin made it important to re-write 
or lay aside all work on geology written 
before his day, still more imperative did he 
make eit to recast all text-books and ‘all trea- 


exceeding great 


' the mind of 


dissociated facts of 


tises on Botany and Zoology. Biological 
science in its whole range both vegetable 
and animal, has been created anew by hbis 


thought. i 


But not with physical science in any: of 
its departments can we stop: He is the most 
superficial of observers who does not recog- 
nize that Darwin’s influence has extended, 
and very powerfully, far beyond the limits 
of the physical realm, into those of society, 
mind, morals, and religion. 

Not that Darwin himself pushed- his investi- 
gation much into these realms, or in his 
writings traced the bearing of his thought 
far beyond the physical or at most the lower 
forms of the mental, as the ‘intelligence - of 
animals. Yet occasionally he went further, 
as in certain chapters of his Descent of Man, 
and his interesting paper published a vear or 
tivo before his death on the mental develop- 
ment of one of his children. But however 
closely he himself may have kept in his 
investigation and writing to organized phy- 
sical life, his theory is one that necessarily 
goes out and affects the whole realm of 
ee life, mental, social, moral, and spiti- 
ual. 


x of * 


The study of mind has become in import- 
ant respects a different thing since Darwin. 
His writings waked psychologists up to a 
realization that there is, so to speak, a physical 
side to mind, which must not be overlooked. 
And if some, impressed with the new thought, 
lose their balance and run to the extreme of 
saying that the physical is all, and that 
its own spiritual essence is 
nothing, we need not be-alarmed, but trust to 
time and larger knowledge to set ‘them right, 
and give back to mind its own again. 

“Darwinism” isonly partially indentical with 
Evolution, but it is its backbone; and Kvolu- 
tion is the thought that throws more light 
than any other upon man’s whole past, 
present, and future. 

We are finding that not only geological 
history, and the history of all forms of life 
on the carth below man, but also that the 
history of man himself, must be re-written in 
the light of evolution. 

We are finding that all our educational 
theories and methods must be re-cast in the 
light of the same. The psychologists and 
educators of the world are now at work on 
this great task, | 

We are discovering that our theories ‘and 
methods of government are right only to the 


degree that they take heed of the principle of 
evolution. i 

We are learning that all progress, if it 
is to be real and permanent, must be -based 
on evolution, not on revolution. Revolution 
has been too much the method of the past; 
evolution must be the method of the future. 

For this radical change that is coming 
into all departments of our thinking, we are 
indebted of course to many men. No one 
mind is capable of working. out the whole 
evolutionary philosophy. But Darwin furnished 
the key, Here was his greatness. He 
pointed out the path along which others are 


pressing with such important results to 
civilization. l 
Into the work of social reform Darwin 


cast two fruitful seeds. First, all men who 
would be reformers, all who would dry up 
the streams of vice and evil in society and 
do good to their fellow men, he set to ‘the 


work of looking for facts, gathering statistics, ` 


studying conditions and environments . as 
never before; thus they began to get a basis 
of accurate knowledge to found their reforms 
upon, such as no past age had known. And 
secondly, he was largely instrumental in 
casting - the great and fruitful thought of 
prevertioa into the mind of reformers, teach- 
ing them that the way to get rid of ignorance 
and vice and to elevate the race is to begin 
with generations as soon as they are born, 
and before they are born; it is to take care 
of heredity, and of the physical conditions, 
mental associations and environments of 
children from their ‘very earliest moments, 
and thus harness whole groups of intangible 
but mighty forces which the past has largely 
overlooked into our service to help us in our 
reformatory work. 

What shall we say regarding the influence 
of Darwin upon morals? ‘There has been 
grave and widespread fear that here the effects 
of his thought would prove disastrous. Has 
time justified the- fear? I think I may 


answer that the tendency of Evolution has. 


proved to be not at all the destruction of 
morals, or the weakening of the ethical foun- 
dation of society. Rather does Darwin’s 
thought when carried to its legitimate conclu- 


sion seem to reveal the fact, more clearly. 


than it was ever revealed before, that the 
order of the universe is a moral order, and 
‘that justice and right and truth are built 
into the very nature of things. 

Evolution says, man’s reason came into 
being responsive to the call of a rational 
universe. Because there was something to 
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be known and understood ever pressing upon 
him, he learned to know and think. In the 
Same way man’s sense of beauty has been 
developed in him-in response to his environ- 
ment. Because he wasin a world constructed 
on principles of beauty, his mind got the 
beauty-faculty, that is, grew to apprehend and 
enjoy beauty. Similarly Evolution teaches 
that man’s ideas of right and justice have 
come into being because these things are 
realities. Right and justice are in the uni- 
verse, and therefore they have come fo be in 
him. Man is moral because the universe is 
moral. Thus we see that, Evolution rightly 
understood cannot result in any permanent 
disturbance of morals, but must lead to a 
firmer foundation than much of the ethics of 
the past has known, a foundation in nature 
itself, in the very constitution of the universe; 
and what is that but another way of saying, 
in God? 
x * Æ * x 

I come now to the influence of Darwin's 
thought on religion. 

From the first it. was seen that if the 
development theory came to be generally 
accepted, it- must produce a profound change in 
the theological thought of Christendom. The 
Bible story of creation could no longer be 
regarded as historic; the period of man’s 
existence on the earth must be extended to 
many times six thousand years, and that of 
the existence of the earth to a period vastly 
longer still. There could have been no literal 
Adam and Eve. Instead of the first human 
beings having been created perfect and having 

“fallen,” dragging down all their descendants 
with them, the human family began its career 
very low down, and has slowly, through the 
experience and struggle of ages, climbed to 
its present condition; and its face is still 
forward acd upward. In other words, ours is 
arising not a fallen world. 

Since Mr. Darwin’s ‘scientific theory was 
thus seen to be subversive of much that was 
regarded as vital in the prevailing theology 
of Christendom, it was not strange that it 
stirred up a great theological controversy. 

Of course,‘ he had also to fight a harc 
battle with the scientists. He was a scientific 
innovator, a scientific heretic. He proposec 


‘a scientific theory which was new, and whict 


ran counter to the view of practically every 
scientist living. In offering to the world his 
thought of the Origin of Species he was step- 
ping forth into the arena as a solitary cham- 
pion of a theory which must fall unless he 
could defend it. successfully against ` th: 
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attacks and the criticisms of the whole 
scientific world. i l 

However, this battle with the scientists, 
severe as it was, had the advantage of being 
concerned principally with facts and reason- 
ing, and only to a limited extent with pre- 
judices. This was why it was possible to 
bring it to an end within a reasonable time. 

The theological battle was different. It 
bad to do largely with prejudices and fears. 
Religious men held beliefs which in many 


cases they were unwilling even to have investi- . 


gated, beliefs which they regarded as having 
something sacred about them, and therefore 
which were not to be tried by the tests of 
“mere human reason” and “profane science”. 

-Only persons who are now far past middle 
life can remember hew intense and often 
bitter this battle with theology was. An inci- 
went or two will illustrate it. 

A story is preserved regarding the then 
somewhat eminent Dean Burgon, a splendid- 
ly honest and outspoken old dogmatist of 
the English Church, who, having to preach 
a sermon on an important occasion, when 
many scientific men were present, concluded 
his discourse by vigorously denouncing the 
new scientific theory of Darwin, and saying 
with biting sarcasm to the scientists before 
him, “Gentlemen, leave me my ancestors in the 
Garden of Eden, and look for your own (not 
mine) in the Zoological Gardens.” 

A story quite as interesting comes to us 
regarding Professor Huxley and an English 
‘Bishop. 

We are told that at an annual meeting of 
tie British Association for the Advancement 
cf Science, in those days when Darwin ard 
Darwinism were so cordially hated, a Bishop 
of the English Church closed a sarcastic 
speech against the new doctrine by turning 
to Huxley, its leading advocate in the body 
et that time, and saying in the presence of 
a large audience with-the most cutting ac- 
conts, “Is the learned gentleman really willing 
tohave it go forth to the world that he 
believes himself to be descended from a 
monkey?” 

Professor Huxley rose, ard in his quiet 
way, but with terrible effect, replied, “It seems 
to me that the learned bishop hardly appre- 
ciategs our position and duty as men of 
seience. We are not here to inquire what we 
would prefer, but what is true. The progress 
of science has been from the beginning a 
conflict with old prejudices. The origin of 
man is not a question of likes and dislikes 
ty be settled by consulting the feelings, but 


it is a question of evidence to be settled by 


strict scientific investigation. 
“But, as-the learned bishop is curious to 
know my state of feeling on the subject 
I have no hesitation in saying that, were it 
a matter of choice with me, which clearly it. 
is not, whether I should be descended from 
a respectable monkey or from a bishop of 
the English Church who can put his brains 
to no better use than to ridicule science and 
misrepresent its cyltivators, I would certainly 
choose the monkey.” : 
Such aretort as this could not have come 
from Darwin, who never under any circum- 
stances allowed himself to be drawn into per- 
sonalities or sarcasm. But it well illustrates 
how intense was the conflict between the 
theologians and the scientists, and how strong- 
ly the former intrenched. themselves behind 
mere vulgar prejuices; as it also illustrates 
the magnificent fighting qualities of Huxley, 


-who, though not so influential in quiet ways 


as „Darwin, was, more than any other, the 
leader in open fight through all the hard 
campaign. 


And now how strange it seems to call „to 
mind the fact that when the author of the theory 
over which all this conflict raged, died, in the 
year 1882, within less than half a generation 


from the time when the noise of the battle 


was loudest, the Church of England, the 


-chutzh of the very bishop who had uttered 


the taunt which I have mentioned, actually 
threw open the doors of Westminster Abbey, | 
her most sacred burial place, and craved the 
honor of interring the author of the Darwinian 
theory among her most illustrious dead! 
How strikingly the story ‘illustrates the 
widening of men’s thought, and the triumph 
of charity over prejudice and of knowledge 
over bigotry, at least in that little corner of 
the world which we call England! 
* ù 


It is important clearly to understand that 
the controversy which arose between the 
Church and the theory of evolution put forth 
by Darwin was theological not religious, 
Evolution did not disturb religion. What it 
disturbed was the Genesis stories of the . 
Creation and the Fall, and whatever system 
or systems of Christian theological dogma 
men had built upon those ‘legends. But those 
legends and those systems of theology had no 
necessary connection with religion. All. 
religion outside of Christendom is independ- 
ent of them; and it is coming to be more 
and more clearly seen that even the Christian 
religion sustains no necessary relation to them. 


p 
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first came 
it to be 


When Darwin’s 
before the 


thought 
world many declared 


atheistic. 


But it is now recognized by thinking 
men generally that this charge is without 
foundation. Of course, men may be atheists 
and disciples of Darwin, as men may be 
atheists and opponents of Darwin. But, 
certainly there is nothing necessarily atheistic 
in Darwin’s teaching. This is seen to be so, 
first, from the fact that many of the most 
eminent supporters of the Darwinian theory 
are firm believers in God; and second, from 
the fact that the theory deals with method 
and not at all with cause; and as to method 
it is clear that, so far as we can see, God 
may as easily work by law as by cataclysm, 
may as fittingly create the world and man 
by gradual and orderly development as by 
sudden fiats and arbitrary special acts. 
Indeed to many devout minds the theory of 
evolution, so far from tending to banish God 
from the universe, seems to fill the universe 
full of the Divine Presence as the older 
theory never did. 

Under the touch of the evolutionary 
as the profounder religious 
thought of our day is coming to interpret 
it, the old-time absentee Deity, dwelling in a 
far-off heaven, and making himself known 
to men only in occasional miraculous mani- 
festations, becomes transformed into an 
Infinite and Eternal Power ‘that impels all 
things, an Infinite and Eternal Intelligence 
that guides all things, an Infinite and Eternal 
Life that kindles all finite life, an Infinite 
and Eternal Goodness, Justice and Love 
that holds the world in its arms, and comes 
to manifestation in all our human justice, 


. goodness, and love. 


Saint Paul never dreamed of Mr. Darwin 
or his theory. But was it not exactly the 
God of modern Evolution that he unconscious- 
ly portrayed, when he wrote: “In him (God) 
we live and move and have our being?” 

Some have imagined that Darwin’s thought 
of Evolution is inimical to man’s spiritual 
life, especially to prayer and worship. But 
why? > Rather, when deeply understood, does 
it not bring God nearer than he .ever was 
before, and with a clearer voice say to every 
human soul, 


“Speak to him, thou, for He hears: 
And spirit with spirit may meet: ~ 
Nearer is He than breathing 
d closer than hands and feet.” 


. Some have supposed that Darwinism must 
be hostile to man’s great hope of immortality, 
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-But here, too, I think it is coming to be secer 


that the fear was without warrant. If i. 
some respects the evolution theory seems t 
bear against the probability of a future life 
for man, in other respects it appears quite ar 
much to support it. On the’ whole I am 
disposed to think, it leaves the argument 
essentially where it found it, except that it 
adds this consideration to the positive side. 
namely, that to many minds, a future life for 
man appears to be logically necessary to complete 
the theory of evolution itself. Why should 
human progress stop with the grave? Mau 
does not seem to attain the full possibility ot 
his nature in this world. The most complete 
earthly life is conscious of powers unused, 
of faculties only partly developed, or hopes 
and plans unrealized. Have we not in this 
fact a promise, written in man’s own soul, that 
this life is only a beginning, an infant school. 
where man is prepared for something greater 
beyond ? 


3 a Æ 


To sum up the whole matter of the religi- 
ous influence of Darwin, I may say: “I think 
it is becoming more and more clear to thought- 
ful minds as time goes on, that instead oi 
the doctrine of evolution proving an injury f 
religion, as many at first feared, its effec 
has rather been to make religion reasonabl 
and intelligible, to bring it into the natura! 
order, and therefore to make it seem mor 
real, more valuable and more attractive. Evo- 
lution seems to show that religion is an essen- 
tial part of man’s higher life; that the 
religious instinct or the religious faculty 
in man is something as normal and 
as necessary as his reasoning faculty 
that man is as much made to aspire towarc 
what is above him, to cherish ideals, to car 
for the spiritual side of life, and to worship 
as he is to think or fo breathe: and thai 
what man ought to do, therefore,. is not tu 
neglect or ignore their religious nature, bu‘ 
train and develop it in ways that are sane 
intelligent and uplifting. 

x x o- a 

I close with a word or two regarding 
Darwin the man. 

Kew nobler or more attractive character: 
are to be found in modern history, than the 
great scientist whose life and work we_ hav 
been studying. He was as modest as a girl 
but in his search for truth he was a 
courageous asa knight. He was singularly 
unselfish. He had in his nature no egotisn. 
and no jealousy. © Young scientists, anc 
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scientists who were as yet unknown, had no 
truer friend. 


As a worker he was persevering and 
patient as few men have ever been. This 
accounts for the fact that his work was so 
enormous in quantity as well as so superior 
in quality. 

If he had any one trait of character that 
outshone all others, it was perhaps his candor 
and his absolute truthfulness. He never 
exaggerated. He never overestimated the 
value of his own writings or investigations. 
Nobody bas ever pointed out the objections 
` to his scientific theories more fully, more con- 
scientiously or more ably than did he him- 
self. 
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Well may the whole world, well may the’ 
whole world of religion as well as the world 
of science, sit down at the feet of Charles 
Darwin to learn unselfishness, candor, sincerity’ 
and honor. 

They laid him when he died, in  West- 
minster Abbey, beside’ that greatest of all 
English Scientists up to his own age, Sir 
Isaac Newton. Were they-not right in ‘the 


“spot they chose for him? Must we not 


believe that a thousand years from now,. if 
will be said, Newton and Darwin, those two, 
whose ashes sleep side by side in England’s 
most splendid mausoleum, were the two 
British men who in the time preceding ` the 
close of the Nineteenth Century did most for 
the world’s science ? 


~ 
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SELECTIONS FROM Monmamuapan Traprrions: Being 
a Carefully Chosen and Thoroughly. Representative 
Collection of the Most Authentic Traditions from 
the Celebrated Mishkat-Masabih. Translated from 
the Arabic by the Rev. Wiliam Goldsack. The 
Christian Laterature Society for India, Madras. 
Noth, Gilt Title. Rs. 3-0-0. Pp. 8094+ XV. 

“In the system of Islam”, says the translator, 
“the Traditions occupy a place second only in 
importance to the Quran itself. They are des- 
eribed as a ¥ecord of ‘the words of the Prophet 
and -hbis actions. and what he permitted.” Their 
importance is derived from the Muslim belief that 
Mahammad, in all he said and dit 
suided. The Traditions are technically known as 
Wahi ghawwtl-matlu, unrecited revelation, in 
contradistinction to the revelation of the Qur’an, 
which is said to have been recited word for word 
by Gabriel to the Prophet. Thus it will be seen 
that whilst the Qur’an, according to Muslims,,is a 
purely objective revelation, in the Traditions the 
inspiration is subjective only.” 


...-As- every word and act of the Prophet is | 


for the Muslim a divine rule of faith and practice, 
the influence of the Traditions on the lives of 
niao all over the world, is difficult to over- 
stimate. f i 
: The translator has not dealt with the question 


did, was divinely- 


to the language of the books. No criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published.— 


of the authenticity and genuineness of the Tradi- 
tions. “In modern days”, says he, “intelligent 
Muslims place less reliance on many of them. 
It is known fhat in the first century of Islam, 
Traditions were forged for political and religious 
reasons. The late Sir Sayyed Ahmad accepted 
very few as genuine ones. The Hon’ble Sir, 
Abdur-Rahim says: ‘Nothing has been a more 
fruitful source of conflicting opinions in nifatters 
of law among the Sunni Junie than the question 
whether a@ particular tradition is to be regarded 
as genuine or not, though it may be one for 
whose authority one or more of these writers 
(Bukhari and Muslim) may have vouchsafed.” 
As there are Musalmans who know Fnglish 
but do not know Arabic, this book will be of use 
to them. It will also be valued by those non- * 
Muslims who want to have some idea of the 
literary. collections which, next to the Quran, 
have most influenced the lives of millions of 
Muslims. all over the world. Many of the Tradi- 
tions are fit to be prized by persons of all religious 
persuasions for their ethical and spiritual se 


NEHAL tHe Musictan AND ormer Tares: By 
drs. Snehalata Sen. `S. — Ganesan, Publisher, 
Triplicane, Madras, S. E. Cloth, with a suggestive 
a design by Babu Nandalal Bose. Pp, X+1438. 


Se are 
It is a collection of eleven, short stories, some 
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wild and weird, and some relying on the super- 
natural for their ` interest. They cvince some 
power of imagination and considerable descriptive 
talent, and are readable throughout. KS 


Moxtacu : A Srupy in [yp 
A. Natesan and Co., Madras. Hight 


Epwi SAMGEL 
Portey. G. 


Annas. 


The publication of this booklet is quite timely. 
In it the author gives a brief account of the 
career of Mr. E. S. Montagu, and traces the part 
played by him in the “growth of the Indian 
constitulion. There are copious extracts from 
Mr. Montagu’s budget eed his report_ on 
constitutional reforms, and ‘his speeches in Par- 
hament on the Reforms Bill and the Hunter 
Report. A detailed account of the part played by 
him, in reversing the Treaty of Sevres and his 
services to Islam is also given. The sketch 
reviews the circumstances of his resignation and 
his spirited defence of his action, and ends with 
an account of his premature death. 


DS 
Orr Krisna’s Messaces axo REVELATIONS : By 
Baba Bharati. G. A. Natesan and Co., Madras. 


Laight Annas. 
There is nothing remarkable in this pooltel 


. a 


. ARBITRATION, SECURITY AND REDTCTION OF ARMA- 
MENTS : DOCTMENIS AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH 
ASSEMBLY (September 1924). Mmformation Section, 


League of Nations Secretariat, Geneva, October 31st, 
24. Pp. 192. l l 
POLITICAL ACTIVITIES. Information Seeticn 


League of Nations Secretariat, Geneva. Pp. 130. 3d. 


Publicists will find these and other publications 
of the .series useful for the information they 
contain, They deserve to be preserved for pur- 
poses of reference. D. S 


SCENES FROM TIE Ramayana : By Ralph T. TT. 
a ae AL A. Panini Office, Allahabad. Cloth Gilt 
C. dò. 


Valmiki’s Ramayana Men no words of praise. 
The late Principal Grifith of Benares, 
€who translated the ee and other Sanskrit 
Fworks into English, was possessed of genuine poetic 
talents. Hence, those who do not know Sanskrit 
F—and even those who do—will read with pleasure 
these metrical renderings of his of some scenes 
from the Ramayana. There is a preface prefixed 
to the book, containing useful information regarding 
editions and translations of the Ramayana, etc. 
The book is clearly perte in large type 


. be 


SIYAR-UL-MUTAKHERIN A FOSTORY OF TIE 
MAUOMEDAN POWER IN [NDIA DURING tim EIGHTEENTH 
Century : By Ar Gholam Hussein Khan. Revised 
from the translåtion of Harn Mustefa and. collated 
with the Persian original by John Briggs. M. R. A. S., 
Laeul. Colonel i the Adladras rainy. Published 
by the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 1832. Republished by the _ Panini 
Shae Allahabad, Cloth Gilt. Pp. ix+3it. Rs. 


e 


The original cdition of Siyar-ul-Mutakherin 
has been long out of print. As it is considered a 


source-book of history by historians and stude:.-s 
of history, copies of the original edition, wh-n 
available, ‘have often to be eae at Rs. 0 
or more per copy. The Panini Office has, therefc-2, 
placed all students of history under an obligat n 
by reprinting this interesting work and selling it 
at a reasonable price. Dg 


DACOITZE IN EXCELSIS oR THE SPOLIATION OF 


OUDE BY tug Hast InprA Company, Farrurur oy 
Recounteo. Waru Notes ann DOCUMENTARY [LLUS 
TRATIONS. By Major R. IV. Bird. Reprint by ur 


as Office, Allahabad. Cloth Gilt. Pp. viit 2 0. 


The name of the book gives some idea of ts 
contents. A better idea of the facts related i if 
can be obtained from the passages extracted fru 
it in “Rise of the Christian Power in India” y 
Major B. D. Basu, I. M. S. (Retired) But cie 
can have full knowledge of the wicked charac or 


_ of the East India Company’s, dealings with ic 


kings of Oude only by going through bo: as 
like the one under notice. Gopies of the origi. 
edition can sometimes be had at old-book sh: >s 
at Rs. 15 or so per copy. 

The Company’s plea for annexing Oude was 
that its kings were. oppressors. Bishop lel sr. 
however, wrote in his Journal after travelling in 
that country : — 

“T was pleased, however, and surprised, a. Or 
all which I had heard of Oude, to find the coun’ zy 
so completely under the plough ; since, were ine 
oppression so great as Is sometimes stated. I eun- 
not think that we should witness so consider: le 
a population, or so much industry.” S. 


Contcre : By Major B. D. Basu, I AL S 
(Retired) Panini Office, Allahabad. Cloth Gill. rp 
viit 144. Rs. 2. 


In the introduction to this very instructive oad 
useful book the author truly observes :— 
‘The Hindus and the Chinese are the only iwc 


peoples who have survived revolutions and he 
persecutions of conquerors and invaders. Wha: is 
their vitality due to? That is a question wh ck 


‘has not been properly investigated by any sociolozic- 


al writer of the ‘West. One ‘of the main CAUSC~ O 
their survival if no doubt their - culiure, in hic 
broadest sense of that term, including self-culmirc 
and race-culture.” 

t is in this broad sense that the author ias 
treated of culture, devoting chapters to the <in 
and object of culture, self-culture, physical cuits re 
the culture of the intellect, culture ‘through clu 
cation, literature and travel, asthetic cult- te 
moral culture, heart culture, spiritual cultura, sc 1a 
culture, and race culture or eugenics. 

One is struck with the range and variety of Iu 
author’s studies bearing in mind that he is ls 
the T or editor of Sanskritgrammatical, med. a 
historical, economic and educational works. h> 


present work, like The Pleasures of Life by lm. 
Avebury, consists for the most part of quota: on; 
from the works of various authors. But ina 3c. 


of this kind it is an advantage instead of belse 1 
disacdy antage. At whatever page the reader ia’ 
open if, he is sure to come across some thovszh . 
idea or suggestion fit to be treasured in {l> 
memory. The author has himself anticipated anl 
answered the objection. Says he :— 

“Tt will be said that this book contains too ruc. 
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qiotation and too little of my own. To such critics 
I reply in the words of Lord Bacon: ‘I make 
o hers to relate what I cannot so well express 
either through unskill of language or want of 
it dgment. number not my borrowings but I 
weigh them. And if I would have made their 
namber prevail, I would have had twice as many.’ 
Lord Avebury also, in the preface to the, second 
-part of The Pleasures of Life, wrote: “Again, some 
heve complamed that there Is too much quotation— 
tœ little of my own. This I take to be in reality 
a great compliment. I have not striven to be 
onginal.’” D.S 


` Rom, or _Inpran TRADE anp I[yNpostRiEs. By 
Jijor B. D. Basu, I. M. S. (Retired), R. Chatterjee, 
JIE Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Cloth Gilt. Pp. 
mat I58. -Rs. 2. 

Tn th introduction to this book Major Basu 
skows by quoting passages from works whose 
authority cannot be disputed that in the pre- 


British period India was as great a manufacturing . 


equntry as an agricultural one. The authorities he 
„totes mention some of the principal manufactures 
of India. including cotton fabrics. “As to the cotton 
imJustry of India.’, says he, “she used to clothe 
ths men and women of the Christian countries of 
ths West.” 

“Tt is a historical fact that when Queen Mary 
came to England with her husband after the 
Erglish Revolution of 1688, she brought a passion 
fo~ colored East Indian calicoes, which | speedily 
spead through all classes of the community.’ But 
ths did not suit the English philanthropists__ of 
those days. They_ proclaimed a boycott of Indian 
goods. To quote Lecky: i 

‘At the end of the seventeenth century great 
quantities of cheap and graceful Indian calicoes, 
muslins. and chintzes were imported into England 
aut they found such favour, that the woollen and 
silz manufacturers were seriously alarmed. Acts of 
Parliament were accordingly passed in 1700 and 
in 1721, absolutely probibiting, with a very few 
specified exceptions, the employment of printed or 
Cyz=d calicoes in England, either in dress or in 
furniture, and the use of any printed or dyed 


gods of which cotton formed any part—Lecky’s - 


History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. 
vl pp. 255-256. 

“In Christian England, it was ‘penal for any 
woman to wear a dress made of Indian calico. In 
1766 a lady was fined £200 ‘at the Guild Hall 
hecause It was proved that her handkerchief was 
of French cambric.”’—Lecky’s History of England 
in the Highteenth Century, vol. vu, p. oe 

“But England did not then. possess political 
sway over the destiny of India. When she came 
to possess that power, she not only boycotted 
Tacian goods but strangled Indian industries 
by_means which no one can pronounce to be fair 
anc just.” se thes Sa 

“In support of this indictment of his, he quotes 
the authority of many English authors. 

According to Major Basu, “from the time England 
acquired political power in India, she destroyed 
age trade and industries principally by means 
of : 
“1, The forcing of British Free Trade on India’; 
“2. Imposing heavy duties on Indian manu- 
factures in England ; i 

“3. The Export of Raw Products from India ; 
“4. #xacting Factory Acts ; 
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“5. The Transit and Customs Duties: 
_ “6. Granting Special Privileges to Britishers 
in India; ee 

T. Building Railways in India; _ , 

Compelling Indian artisans to divulge their- 
trade secrets ; ar f 

<9. Holding of Exhibitions ; ne ae i 

10 Investing so-called British capital in India ; 


it 


n 
“11, The Denial of Self-government to India.” 
Some people may be surprised at the 

author’s use of the words ‘so-called British capital 

In India’. To them we commend a perusal- of 

the seventh chapter. of {the book under’ notice. 

. The author proves in detail that all his conten- 

tions are right, mainly by quoting from, parliament- 
ary blue books and other authoritative publica- 
tions. The book concludes with two chapters on 
How England Looks at India” and on “What Is 
to he Done” respectively. 

_ There is no other book that we know of which 

Is devoted solely to the subject of the ruin of 

Indian trade and industries. Major Basu’s book, 

therefore, deserves to be read by all students of 

Indian history and economics and by all Indian 

journalists, legislators and publicists in gong: 


Tue Coronation or Invia_ sy Euroreaxs. By 
Major B. D. Basu, I. M. S. (Retired). R. Chatterjee, 
91, Upper Circular: Road, Calcutta. Cloth Gilt. Pp. 
wMutld49. Rs. 2. 


There was a time when the idea of colonizing 
India found favour in Great Britain. How the 
idea originated, how, its pros and cons were 
discussed, and why it was apparently given up— 
these and other matters are dealt with in this 
instructive and interesting book. In_ the first 
chapter.the author describes with grim humour 
the genesis of the British idea of civilising India. 
The subject of the next chapter is the free influx 
of Englishmen into India—at. first there was no’ 
such free influx. The next two chapters are 
devoted to the settlement of Europeans in India 
and the Parliamentary Committee of 1858 on the 
colonization of India. In the concluding chapter 
the author shows that there is still a possibility 
of the colonization of India by the Britishers, 
which fact demonstrates that the book possesses a 
more than historical interest, that it treats of a 
subject which may yet become a living issue in 

dia. Let us quote only a few passages from his 
book, out of many, in corroboration of his appre- 
hension, . 

“Major-General G. _B., Tremenfeere in his 
examination before the Parliamentary Committee on 
the 20th April, 1858, being asked. : 

A1Q. 014+ Why does not he (the Englishman) go 
to India as well as to Australia ?” answered’: 

_ There are more enticing objects in other. coun- 
tries. The finding of gold, the production of 
copper, and mines generally, offer much greater 
inducement than the slow profits derived from 
agricultural produce.” 

On this the author observes : 

“But now that several mines of gold. and other 
minerals have been discovered in India, India is 
becoming more and more attractive to the Euro- 
peans. It is not to be wondered at if rapid colo- 
nization of India takes place now.” oe 

The author also writes that in the latest edition 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, it is stated 
regarding Kashmir : E 
4 
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“Economically, again the climatic conditions of 
the country are important: for it is here that 
Jiuropean colonization is to succeed, it 1f succeeds 
anywhere in India. The English race has never 
-yet taken root in India, but it seems possible that 
with more facilities for occupation Kashmere might 
become a white man’s country. (The italics are 
ours.)—P. 16. Vol. i, Imperial Gaxetteer of India : 
The Indian Empire). : 

Besides dealing with its subject proper, the 
book throws much illuminating side-lght on the 
political and economic history of India during 
the British period, by means of extracts from 
publications most of which have gone out of print 
and have become rare. 

Discs 


Īnia, AMERICA AnD Wortp Brornernoop. By 
J. T. Sunderland, M.A, D. D. Ganesh and Co. 
Madras. Cloth Gill. Pp. XVI+ 295+vin. Rs. 3. 


_ By writing this book Dr. J. T. Sunderland, _ that 
distinguished, sincere and tireless friend of India, 
has rendered great and timely service to India. It 
ought to have a large circulation in India; and 
its second part, India’s Struggle for Swaraj, ought 
to be still more widely read in Great Britain and 
America and in, all other countries interested in 
the fate of India in particular and Asia in general. 
We would, therefore, suggest the separate _ publica- 
tion of that part for and in Great Britian and 
America. | 

- As we Intend to make much use, of the book, 
making extracts from it for various purposes, a 
brief notice of it will do for the present. But even 
a brief notice. will be incomplete without some 
mention of its contents. The first part of the 
book contains biographical and character sketches 
of Abraham Lincoln, William Lloyd Garrison and 
Ars. Julia Ward Howe. The second part is devoted 
` to India’s Struggle for Swaraj, Who should Rule 
India, The “Reform Scheme,” Gandhi and Non-co- 
operation, India and World Peace, and What Grest 
Britain Should Do. The third part treats of World- 
Wide Brotherhood. 

The reasons which have led the author to devote 
the three chapters of Part First. to three emment 
Americans will appear convincing to all readers of 
the book. But they may also be briefly stated in 
the words of the author’s explanatory foreword, as 
follows: 

“anuethey are Americans whom I think India 
ought to know; for two reasons. One is, they are 
representatives of democracy at its best; and India 
is interested in democracy. The other is, they 
were all, in their day, leaders in _ great struggles 
for freedom, and India is in the midst. of a great 
struggle for Swaraj, which means freedom. 

“Abraham Lincoln, the firstnamed, is a world- 
character. More and more all nations are coming 
to feel that he belorgs to all humanity. He gave 
to the world what is perhaps its truest definition 
and highest ideal cf democracy, ‘government of 
the people, for, the people, and by the people. 
While there is much government in_ the world 
calling itself democracy which falls far below this 
definition, yet I am sure Lincoln’s ideal is the one 
which should everywhere be kept in mind. I trust 
and believe that it is the ideal toward which the 
true leaders of India wre pressing. 

. “William Lloyd Girrison, the second character 
named, was the mo;t conspicuous, and I think I 
may add, the most heroic leader, in the great 
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Anti-slavery struggle in America, the strugule 
which was finally brought to an end by -he 
Emancipation Proclamation of President Linccln. 
which freed all the Negro slaves held in bond..ge 
in the country, at that time numbering about four 
millions. The story of Garrison will always be an 
inspiration, a trumpet-call, a challenge, to fighters 
for every kind of freedom, in every land and in 
every age. 
“Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, my third character, 
was one of the leaders (perhaps the most eminent 


leader) in American’s long struggle to secure 
for woman emancipation from certain unyust 
and evil restrictions and _bondages, and tu 


give her a freer, larger and nobler life. India is 
in the midst of the same kind of a struggle in 
behalf of her women. Therefore the story of 
Mrs. Howe’s life may well be suggestive aod 
inspiring to the Indian people.” | a 

No explanation is needed for including in, the 
book the subject-matter of its Part Second, constizut- 
ing its greater portion and devoted to Indas 
struggle for freedom. l 

“Part Third, in the book, consists of a single 
chapter, whose subject is ‘World-wide Brother- 
hood.’ I have chosen this theme because I feel its 
importance to be very great to all nations nd 
peoples; and also because I know it is dear to 
the best minds and hearts of India. No otaer 
country has produced so many great teacher: of 
Brotherhood—Brotherhood wider than nation or 
race or religious creed, Brotherhood wide as 
humanity—as India has produced. To show how 
true this statement is, I need only mention the 
names of Buddha, Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi.” 

How well qualified the author is for his self- 
imposed task 1s well known to all his Indian 


friends. To others the last three paragraphs _o! 
his explanatory foreword ought to be quite 
convincing. 

R. C. 


Livine Orcantsus ; By Edwin S. Goodrich, F. R 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford’. Pp 


200+ Double Crown. Price 6s net 


The book discusses the problem of life anc 
the modern views of evolution including that o 
evolution of intelligence. It is an admirable pro 
duction suited alike to the lay-reader and, the 
student of Biology. The authoris a dlis{inguishec 
biologist, and does not believe in the doctrine o 
life as a never-to-be-explained_ mystery. He think 
that transition from the non-living to the ling 
has indeed occurred, and even hopes that some 
day the very origin of life will be explained. Th 
problem of growth, reproduction and death of living 
organisms has been dealt with in a singularly lucic 
way, and much of the current misconceptions a 
regards Darwin’s theory of evolution have ‘:eer 
clarified. The criticisms aimed at the Lamarcxiaz 
doctrine are acute and convincing. The concep 
tion of acquired characters has been put on a soun . 
basis and some of the logical fallacies involve 11 
the doctrine of transmission of acquired character 
have been clearly exposed., a 

In disposing of the evidence for the inherit 
ahce of acquired characters, the experiments o 
Weismann have been approvingly quoted. But wi 
would like to point out that from the standpoin 
of pure logic the negative experiments, such as th: 
repeated cutting off of the tails in dogs, are eno’ o 
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nrach value. The difficulty in explaining the infi- 
nte variety of forms, as resulting purely from 
inherent “factors” uninfluenced by external environ- 
ments, has not, in our opinion, been sufficiently 
appreciated by the author. The author says on 
pege 94: “When, under the same conditions, , the 
results come to differ, when a mutation arises, 
no duubt some corresponding change must, haye 
taken place in the inheritance, some alteration in 
the composition and properties of what we vaguely 
céll the factors.” Again, on page 95 : “Mutations 
are generally said to arise spontaneously ; this, of 
ccurse, is only another way of saying that we, 
nct yet know what causes them to appear. * 
Tkis general conclusion is inevitable that any trans- 
m ssible differences arising between two orginally 
idantical germinal constitutions formed of the same 
fastors of inheritance must in the long run come 
from the environment, since any closed system 
mist reach a state. of equilibrium, and continue 
urchanged unless influenced from without.” We 
ar2 thus led to the supposition that factors may 
be influenced by the environment and, as such, they 
acquire a transmissible characteristic. Certain ex- 
periments on insects seem to confirm the view that 
experimental conditions may affect the factors and 
produce real mutation. It would therefore be wise 
to say that the problem of transmission of acquired 
characters, using the term in its widest sense, still 
remains unsolved, unless we arbitrarily restrict the 
term to suit preconceived notions. In view of this. 
Wsismann’s experiments cited above lose much of 
their force. The author has very clearly dealt 
with the Mendelian doctrine within the small com- 
pass at his disposal and the chapters on Natural 
Se ection, Isolation, and Sexual Selection, as also 
Phylogeny and Classification, are very illuminating. 
‘The.last chapter on the Psychology and the Evo- 
lution of Intelligence is the weakest portion of the 
book and there is little of psychology in it. The 
auchor has done well in exposing the hollowness 
of the theory of recapitulation as understood by 
mcst authors. He is_ a psycho-physical parallelist 
anıl is apparently a determinist. “All organisms are 


the products of the inter-dction of transmitted fac 


tors of metabolism (the factors of the inheritance) 
and conditions or stimuli of the environment” (p. 
193). But this seems to contradict the next para- 
greph where the author says, “But as civilized 
man endeavours deliberately to direct the course 
of ais own evolution the importance of “heredity 
anc other -factors which influence. the process 
becomes daily more apparent.” It would appear that 
the author looks upoh human choice as something 
free and not determined—a position in contradiction 
to chat of strict determinism. The book on the 
whole is a wonderful production and we can 
strongly recommend it to students of Biology. . 

| GIRINDRASHERHAR Bose 


History or Tue Navars or Manuna: By R. 
Sahyanatha Aiyar, KLA., L. T., University Research 
Student, 1917-1921, Assistant Professor of History 
St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxord University Press 1924. 


Mr. Atyar’s book is the second of the series 
entitled “The Madras University Historical Series’, 
Tt has been edited and provided with a very long 
introduction by Prof. S. Krishnaswami Atyangar. 
Prcfessor of Indian History in the University of 
Madras. The author deals with a period of 
Moicrn* History though a chapter of Mediaeval 


do. 


wr 
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been brought in | at the 
of the continuation , 
Prof. S. Krishnaswaml 


History has perforce 
beginning in the, shape 
of Vijayanagar History. . 
Aiyangar has written the preface and an 
introduction. _—-_ His introduction is very: 
lucid but fails to carry conviction on account of 
his illogical methods in certain cases. He writes 
with boldness and conviction but it would have 
been much better for him if he had_ condescended 
to cite authorities in favour of his conclusions 
because we are in the twentieth century and not 
inclined to the dicta of our ‘University Professor 
unless sufficiently reliable authorities are cited. 
he book really begins with a fine introductjon 
from the pen of the author. On the whole the book 
is a creditable performance, in spite of the unseemly 
hatred betrayed by Mr. Aiyar against Mr. Ranga- 
chari, who wrote on the ‘same subject in the Indian 
Antiqnary. Modern South Indian History 18 


` specially rich in materials of many different classes. 


There are historical records, Portuguese, Dutch 
and French, contemporary vernacular and Sanskrit 
histories, epigraphical records ete. Mr. Satyanatha 
Aiyar’s book is a very valuable one as he has 
displayed a thorough mastery over the principles 
of modern historical criticism and and at the same 
time shown a spirit of reserve which is seldom to 
be found among Indian scholars and specially so 
among employees of Indian Universities, at the 
present day. At every step the conclusions are 
syllogistic and not immediate inferences. In fact, 
this hook deserves to rank very high among 
productions of Indian scholars of the twenticth 
century. The text of the book is complete in 
fifteen chapters but the author has added several 
valuable appendices in the shape of extracts from 
original authority. The first three appendices are 
translations from records of the Society of Jesus 
and the other extracts from the journals of 
travellers. Appendix “D” is specially valuable con- 
taining a list of inscriptions, chronologically arranged. 
The fifth appendix is a summary of a work 
in Tamil entitled ‘Maduraittala-Varalarw’. There 
is a_very good index and we are sure many of 
our Indian Universities would do well to follow 
the methods and aims of the Madras University in 
the subject of Post-Graduate work and Oriental 
research. 

Mr. Sathyanatha Aiyar’s work -suffers from one 
defect. It is his want of knowledge of the history 
of the architecture of his own country and so he 
has been compelled to rely entirely on the extra- 
vagant praises of the hybrid‘style of architecture . 
introduced by Tirumala Nayaka, recorded by 
Fergusson nearly. a century ago. Mr. Alyar’s* 
remarks on architecturre ani the art of Madura 
might vary well have been left out of his book, 


R. D. B. 


Crvmisation’s DEADLOCKS AND tie Krys: By Dr. 
Annie Besant. The Theosophical Publishing’ House 
Adyar, Madras, 1924. 


These are five lectures delivered in London in 
June 1924. The first. is introductory, and the others 


- deal with the Religious key, the Educational key, 


the 


Scientific and Artistic key, and the key to a 
human 


society. The evils of society have 
been ably depicted and the way to their 
removal has been pointed out. The lectures are 
pleasant to read, and contain much sound wisdom. 


Pol. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


BENGALEE 
Korano Prot: By Indulekha Chaudhuri. 


10, College Square 


Published from Bani Mandir, 
Price 


‘Caleulla and 1 Sadar Ghat Road, Dacca. 
annas 10. 


This a collection of five short stories meant 
primarily for children. They are translations from. 
Tolstoi and some other MWaglish authors and the 
sciection has been interesting. They have moreover 
the advantage ot revision and approval of Rabindra- 
nath and Babu Pramathanath Rat Chauduri, 


A. K.Q. 
ARDHAMAGADHI 


ÅRDHAMAGADHI Reaper By Banarasi Das Jain. 
AL A, published by the University of the “Panjab, 
Lahore. 


Thé canonical works of the Svetambara _ section 
of the Jinists are composed in Ar adhamagadhi Pra- 
krit and one of the causes as to why their study 
is not so popular is the absence of suitable gram- 
mars and readers of that language. The book is 
intended to remove that want, but one can hardly 
achieve the object by reading it, Evidently it is 
meant only for those who are already well conver- 
sant with common Prakrit. The Ardhamagadhi 
Grammar given at the very beginning is merely 3h 
skeleton one and being such can “scarcely meet the 
requirements of a reader, Nor has the author tried 
to explain. the difficult words. or phrases in his 
reader, his attempts to do it in some cases are 
very feeble and they are mostly with regard to 
rather simple words. Having dealt with the Gram- 
mar the book rightly gives a short introduction 
to the Ardhamagadhi language and its literature 

orether with a Bibliography. Then comes the rea- 
TA itself containing twelve extracts made from 
different canonical books followed by their respect- 
ive translations into English. In some cases the 
text is found corrupted or misread and the trans- 
Jation, avoiding difficult or particular words. The 
most serious defect of the reader is that it is not 
provided with its vocabulary. One, specially a 
beginner, may do without translation but not 
the vocabulary. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BUATTACITERIA. 


TAMIL 


KANAKABHUSANI AND Her Lost Rine : By A. Par- 
masivam Pillai. Varaganeri, Trichy. Pp 108. Price 
as 


À. ie attempt at telling stories of fine 
morals. 


QNANA SOUNDARI : By F. G. Natesa Iyer, Seere- 
tary, Rasika Ranjana Sabah, Trichy. Ppi I 28. Re 1. 


A third-rate drama. 


Bacavap Gra with Sanskrit Text : By C. Sub- 
ramamia Barathi. Published by Bu aili Ta 
age Y ii Madras. Cloth Bound. Pp. 2 

rič NE L. J 


The translation is simply splendid. The useful- 
ness of the work is very much enhanced by the 
introduction which is a nice dissertation by the 
learned translator on the Gita Philosophy and 
Hinduism’ 


Madhavan. 


"1 


MALAYALAM. 


Hoty PropueT ann tHe Four Discretes, Par. i 2 
Awo II (seearareLY): By B. Davud Sha, B.. 
Translated from Tamil by T. K, Mohammad, ve 
published by Ai Ameen Printing and Publishing 
Co. Lid., “Calicut (Malabar). Pp. 49 and 5 
respectively. Price five annas euch. 

Dax: By B. Davud Sha, B. A. Translaied fon 
Tamil by T. K. Mohammad. and published by pe 
Norman Printing Bureau, Calicut (Walabar). 

44. Price four as. 


All the above three books deserve to be stucicc 
by every true follower of the Prophet. Hindus 
who are mostly ignorant of the teachings- of th 
Muhammad aud his religion may also be  profite: 
by reading them carefully. Mr. T. K. Aluham:. x 
is doing a great service to his religion and court 
by publishing the translations of snch yon li 
books which, we hope, will be widely read by hi 
countrymen, especially the Moplas of Mala wu 
Nothing is more needed to quell one’s rebell ou 
and fanatic spirits than a true knowledge of oac 
religion. 

We miss to see any list of contents in tl 
beginning cf the books. The oe conld hav 
explained the title “Iman” in his preface. An in le 
of the’ Arabic and’ Urdu expressions with tiei 
meanings will be very useful in the next editior:. 

>, Anvyax ACAD 
HINDI. 


Fanpr-Navaratna > By Messrs. — Ganeshbelra” 
Misra, Shyambehari Man AL A. and Sukdevbeha:” 


Misra, B.-A. Published by the Ganga-pustaknal 
On e Lucknow. 2nd edition, pp. XL+ 624. Priv 
Rs. Pt 


All ian of Hindi literatare are sure to ve 
come this improved and enlarged second editio 1 < 
a standard work in Hindi. The authors arc to 
well known to need any introduction and the 
present work along with their “Misrabandhuvi: od 
amply shows how “literary criticism is becomirg 
subject of serious study in Hindi literature. TL 
incidents of the lives of the poets and the selecte - 
specimens of their writings are treated in a maane 
which very clearly analyses both the beauty an. 
mission of those poets. The one thing which w- 
like to suggest is that instead of restricting th 
Hindi immortals to the number ‘nine’. the author- 
would have done. well by extending their hospi- 
ality to Vidypati, Malik Muhammad J yaysi, ani 
Mirabai as well. The authors show veal courae 
by discouraging too much of Sanskritism in IEnċ. 
The pubtishers are to be thanked for_ procuring an 
publishirg two trustworthy portraits of Goswan 
Tulsidas and Kabirdas. 

We eagerly await the second edition of “Misr - 
ho abano ” which the Publishers promise to ‘rit — 
ou 


SANSAR KE SAMVAT : 
Pp. 82. Price as -9- 

The author has done a service to Hindi-knowi: _ 
people by treating about 50 eras which we von > 
across in connection with the different races ar 
periods of the history of India. He has given exhaus 
ive tables and calculations. The historical fac . 
are very interesting and sidelight is thrown c: 
need other points, e. g. the calculation of ci 

e cannot agree “with the writer in suppusy 

fat ane Fnglish word year comes from the Tu. kis 
il’ or ‘ti 


By Jagantal Gupta AMviia 


bony hor 


RANES ye 
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GUZARATI 


Kavora Suuxsuan: By Prof. Balwanira K. 
Trakore. B. A. Printed at the  Gandw Printing 
a Surat, Paper cover. Pp. 52. Price Re. 0-12-0 
(_. : 


The subject of teaching Gujarati, poetry is treat- 
el by Prof. Thakore in his own original way. It 
shows a considerable amount of reading, thought 
aad erudition, but all the same, one feels sceptic 
avout its being useful for the object which it is In- 
tcnded to fulfil. 


Upanisgapo Ni Vato: By Pandurang Vimal 
Falante. Printed at the Surya-Prakash Printing 
Fess, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Pp. 84. Price Re. 
0-6-0 (1924). 

These stories from the Upanishads are told in 
at. attractive and interésting fashion. We like the 
simplicity of the language. 


Saket WE Parro: By Manilal Nathubhai Doshi, 
pubiished by the Gujarat. Vernacualr Society, printed 
ai the Diamond Jubtlee Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Fer cover. Pp. 100. Price Re. 0-4-0 (1924). 


These are letters supposed to be written by 
ore girl friend to another,- They contain the 
usual pieces of advice for being virtuous and 
chaste, supported by arguments from various 
scurces. 


Juan Pancnamt: By Mavji Danyt Shah, printed 
as the dnand Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Paper 
ecver. Pp. 80. Price Rs. 0-4-0. (1924). ° 

The Jains observed the 5th day of Kartic as a 
great day and call it the Jnan Pamchami. The 
w-iter has tried to explain the why and the where- 
foe of the observance. The same writer’s Jain Niti 
P-avesh contains very good stories from the Jain 
Scriptures. 


Ahkam-e-llahi: By Ismail Ahmad. - 
This is a Small book, written for the guidance of 
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the Mohammedans, with quotations from the, Koran, 
telling them how to fulfil the mjunctions given in 
this sacred book for leading a religious life. 


Sanirya Vacnan Mara : By Pritamrat Varay- 
rai Desai. Printed at the Aditya’ Printing Press, 
ioe Paper cover. Pp. 111. Price Re. 0-7-0 
This is the first part of selected readings from 
modern prose and poetical writers so arranged as 
to be useful to students, as well as to non-students. 


' The selection is representative. 


Bat Ucuuer: By Mrs. J. K. Upadhyaya. 


Treats in a papular way of the methods of 

bringing up_children. , 

ITA NI Vyaxaya is a translation of Aravind 
Ghosh’s treatise on the subject, and is published 
by the Yugantar Karyalav at Surat. 

GANDHI NAR Vicar Rarno: a small bgok by 
Chandralal Becharlal Patel of Gondal, contains ev- 
tracts from the utterances of Mahatma Gandhi, a 
valuable collection at all times. 


Tse History or Civit Disopepmnce IN Sourn 
ÀFRICA, Parr I: Printed ‘ai the Nawjivan Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Pp. 270. Price Re. 0-6-0 (1924). 


While in jail at Yerrowda, Mahatma Gandhiji had 
contributed to paper the history of the struggle in 
South Africa led by him. It had appeared in instal- 
ments in his paper the Navjivan. It is now brought 
out in book form. There cannot be two opinions as 
to its utility and value. It is an inspiration forall time 
to come, surely required being narrated in Gujarati. 


Grail Beaosean. Published by Jivanlal 
Amarshi Mehta, of Ahmedabad. Pp. 112. Paper cover, 
Price Re. 0-10-0 (1924). 

_This is a collection of writings in prose and verse, 
showing how the status of an ideal woman can be 
attained. It can be read with profit by, girls just 
entering on the threshold of their married oe 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM -  ‘ 


» Ld 2 kd s . Ld + e 
[This section is intended . for tthe correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 


mzsrepresentations, ete, in the original contributions, and 


ttorials published in this Review or in 


olser papers criticizing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 


is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our 


WUMETOUS 


costributors, we are always hard pressed for space, crities are requested to be good enough always to be 
loaf and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of reviews and notices 


gi books is published. Writers 
“Tae Modern Review.” | 


Repudiation of the Charge of Being an 
Agent Provocateur} 


In the March issue of your paper I found my 
name mentioned in an extract, with the title of 
' Azents Provocateur” which was quoted from a let- 
ter that had been published in “Forward.” The im- 
pimation of the letter was quite clear and I feel it 


are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.---lditor, 


necessary forme to say a few words about the 
nature of my “activities in America” for the infor- 
mation of my friends and relatives, who might have 
been misled and grieved by the “Forward” letter, 
and also as quoted in “The Modern Review”. 


I left India for the United States in October 1921 
about a year and a half after I had been geleased 
from my internment, for the sole reason and pur- 


b 


before it is too late in the day. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


pose of prosecuting my studies, as I was pnable to 
get into any High School in India. eft India 
with the partial help of the Science Association _of 
Calcutta. When I landed-in Japan I had only Rs. 
75 with me and it was through the kindness and 
sacrifice of a young Indian student who was also 

ound for America, that I was able to cross the 
Pacific at all. 

The first thing that circumstances compelled me 
to do in America was to secure a job. As unem- 
ployment at that time was general all over the Uni- 
ted States, it was only through the instrumentality 
of the Board of Education, Chicago, with which I 
connected myself as an evening student, that I 
could get a factory job at eighteen dollars a week. 
At this job I continued to work nine hours a day 
and attended evening classes until I could pay off 
all my debts, which I had incurred, and then 
started to save what I could that I might be able 
to jom-a regular day school. ° 

During all this time I had to be up at 5A. M. 
and was not able to get to bed before 12 P. M. 


hese long hours were devoted to Factory work, - 


cooking, attendance in classes and private studies. 
The life of a fully self-supporting student in America 
is a hard one and far from being pleasant, unless 
the earnestness of the student makes it otherwise. 


13 


The student has no time for leisure or recreation 
and practically no time for idle gossip nor for evil 
thinking. If he deviates from his appointed tasis 
and his narrow path, his case will be hopeless. 

„After I had passed through the High School, 
I joined College. My College life has been one lore 
struggle and as hard as before. In the- summer | 
am able to earn some money, which is but suffi- 
cient for my annual college fees, and depend on 
part time jobs for the rest of my expenses. This 
IS In general the nature of my “activities on 
America”. I came to America for education and 
my self-respect has made me stand on my own 
feet all the time. ; 

I wonder how the idea could occur to tue 
writer of the letter in “Forward” -that I was one 
of the “Agents Provocateur”? Has he any prcof 
in favor of what he suggested regarding me ? Was 
it a puzzle to him how a boy of my age coud 
support himself in America? The trouble with 
some of our countrymen is, that when they fail to 
solve a mystery which is a creation of their ovn 
folly they then invite the devil to solve tne 
question for them. 


Kurtish CHANDRA Biswas. 
640 N. Taylor Ave Oak Part Chicago 14 U.S.A. 


Sav PSAP aam agg 
CO LT ate, 


i 
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Ayurveda or Indian Medicine. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen, 
MA, MB, concludes his paper on Ayurveda 
or Indian medicine, contributed to the Journal 
of Ayurveda and reproduced in the Amrita 
Baxar Patrika with the following paragraph :— 


_ So, if Ayurveda is to live and move and have 
its being side by side with its fast-advancing 
rivals, it cannot be ‘allowed to stagnate. Keen 
study, introspection and progress—that should be 
the motto of the future. Western medicine has 
one great merit—it knows its imperfections and is 
constantly striving to remove them. It knows its 
weakness and its empiricisms and are constantly 
making for progress and rationale. The Ayurvedist 
Rip Van Winkles should awake and see and move 
t Human knowledge 
is limited and itis an insult to human _intelligence 
to assert that it had its perfection and even the 
relics of today are as good as the great edifices of 
yore. (Journal of Ayurveda, May 25.) 


The Duty ofa Newspaper Editor. | 


The editor of -the Mysore Economic 
Journal writes thus on the duty of a news- 
paper editor :— 

An Editor who cannot contribute his very best 
towards the formation of public opinion in this 


10 


country would soon find his occupation goze. 
Besides that, in a country like India, the creation 
of public opinion is a sacred trust and a newspaper 
Editor, stands in a pre-eminent position for discharg- 
ing this particular function. Where politics absorbs 
so much of our attention, it is but right that the 
genius of a newspaper Fditor should be readily 
available for forming that public opinion which is 
necessary for the permanent advancement of the 
country.» The leaders of any nation are among its 


thinkers, wherever they might be. The best 
thinkers in India, so far have been among the 
foremost Editors of India. They have had the 


opportunities to study public questions and see which 
way, progress lies. they did not guide pul_ic 
opinion, then it would be hazardous to say wio 


could. They have the opportunities to do so; they 
have the ability to do so; and they have tne 


experience requisite to do so» 


--To reflect public opinion, hewever, an Editor 
should be able to gauge’ it properly; and if he 
could, he certainly has the duty cast on him to 
guide it. He may not sometimes agree with pulLiic 
opinion as voiced in his own columns or in the 

ossip of the day, but it is just here that the duty 

evolves. on him -to guide pubiic opinion on what 
he conceives right lines. Where Party, Goverment 
prevails, Party newspapers might exist and voice 
only Party views. One of the charges against 
Party. views has been the stifling of the public 
conscience for the Party’s benefit. In India, we 
have still to develop the faculty of right thinking 
on large public questions and it would_be altogether 
a loss to the nation if a newspaper Editor did rot 
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fel it his duty to guide the public through his 
paper. It would be truly an organ of public opinion 
when he makes such public opinion, in the sense 
Le moulds it along right lines, Public opinion Js 
what the public should opine as just and equitable 
in a matter of public interest. Ordinarily the 
cpinion of a newspaper Editor would not differ 
fromthat of the public he caters for, if the public 
had been as well educated as himself in the matter 
tunder discussion.. , 

A newspaper of views cannot but have a policy ; 
that policy is dictated by the news it caters and is 
guided by it. If that is granted, there is no reason 
Ð think that a newspaper Editor goes wrong if 
te attempts to mould public opinion on right- te. 
lac he conceives in the publie interests right— 
ines. 


America and the World 


Mr. V. B. Metta observes in the Indian 
Hevtew :— 

America until recently has been looked upon 
&3 the home of liberty, the refuge of the oppressed 
end the starving. She had proclaimed in her 
‘Declaration of Independence” that all men are 
equal. But that was some hundred and fifty - years 
«20. She was then struggling to be free, and so, like 
all people who are striving for an object, she was 
Fall of noble ideals. But noble ideals often dis- 
appear with the attamment of the object, and the 
. ©ming of prosperity. And America is no exception 
to this rule. She has started making enemies in 
tie world already. wane 
_ Who are the peoples whom America is antagonis- 
irg? They are (1) The Negroes ; (2) The Asiatics ; 
(€) The Spanish Americans ; (4) The Jews ; (5) The 
Calians and other South European peoples. 


With regard to the treatment of the 
Fegroas in America the writer states :— 


The Negroes, as is wellknown, were taken to 
the United States as slaves in the early days of 
tae colonization. Though slavery was abolished 
after the great Civil War 1861, the Negro is treated 
vith the utmost contempt even in the Northern 
States. He cannot dine in the restaurants where 
tae “whites” go. Of course there is no legal objec- 
ton to his going to any of those restaurants. But 
iz he did enter any of them, no- waiter_ or waitress 
would take his orders, and so he would_have to go 
ome hungry. You hardly ever meet Negroes and 
Regresses for tea or dinner at the houses of your 
. ends. “white” barber would not shave a 
Segro. In the Southern States; Negroes have 
special parts of the tramways assigned to them. 
They live in,special quarters of the cities all over 
the country. For example, the Negroes of New 
‘York live mostly in Sen Chuan Hill and Harlem. 
Zhe Negroes are every now and then lynched for 
tieir sensuality. It has been estimated. that four 
kundred and eighty Negroes were lynched for rape 
Curing the last thirty years in the United_ States. 
Tow this fact strangely enough proves that the 
Eegroes are not particularly a lustful people,—be- 
cause in less ‘than two years, four hundred and 
eghty white men are indicted for rape in the city 
of New York alone! The Negroes are given very 
f-w facilities for education. In Florida the “whites” 
ace acwually punished for teaching anything to 
Negro children ! 
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Mr. Metta goes. on to enumerate the 
achievements of the American Negroes, in the 
fields of inventions, music, sculpture, painting, 
athletics, literature, geographical discovery 
and war; and observes regretfully, “yet not 
one of them is ever mentioned in the official 
histories of the United States.’ In their 
exasperation some Negroes think that they 
should leave America. The majority, 
-however, mean to remain -where they are and 
assert their rights as citizens. 

Of the treatment of Asiatics in America 
in recent times our readers know enough :— 


The Spainish Americans do not like Uncle Sam, 
because he is a little too fond of dictating to them. 
They say that the Monroe Doctrine having originat- 
ed*in the United States should apply only to the 
United States and not to the whole American 
Continent, as they were not consulted about it. 
They also fear to be swallowed up by their big 
northern neighbour. They know what has happened 
to Mexico. Bit by bit the Americans have carved 
out slices from the Mexican Republic and assi- 
milated them. 


Because of their usual business capacity 
and consequent prosperity, the Jews are very 
unpopular. ` 


Some of the Universities are closing their doors 
to students of Jewish origin. In certain first class 
hotels, the Jews are not admitted. The Jews are 
consequently embittered against the Americans, 


As regards the Italians and other South 
European peoples, 


The American Government has recently given 
the world to understand that it wants colonists of 
the Nordic stock, that is people of the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Teutonic races. It looks upon the Mediter- 
ranean peoples as weak, unreliable, vicious and 
inferior. The South European peoples are therefore 
soe to harbour a grudge against the United 

ates. 


Mr. Metta says :— 


It is not merely the Government of the United 
States that is making enemies among different 
sections of its own peoples. The Ku Klux Klan—a 
powerful, secret society—is also_at war with the 
Negroes, Asiatics, Jews, and Roman Catholics in 
the country. These facts show that the future 
history of America will not be smooth and peaceful. 
There may be internecine warfare-—which might 
affect not only the United States. but Central and 
South America, Europe and’ Asia also. America, 
instead of becoming more popular, is being more 
ands mote hated by the various nations of the 
world, 

It is possible that some great, far-seeing Ameri- 
can statesman of the future, might create harmony 
from the present discord by pursuing a liberal 
policy. If he does so he will certainly avert the 
Catan TOPR which is’ threatening to overwhelm his 
country, 


Mahmud of Ghaznin’s Disservice to Islam 


In the same monthly Professor Mahommad 
-Habib of the University of Aligarh concludes 


a character sketch of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghaznin thus:— 


On the prospect of Islam in’ India Mahmud’s 
career had very baneful effects. With a new creed 
everything depends onits mode of presentation and 
In the hands of Mahmud Islam became what i 
was never intended to be—a thing of blood and 
iron and a cause of oppression and wholesale 
plunder. A religion is inevitably judged by the 
moral complexion of its devotees: and if they fail 
in the moral scale, outsiders naturally consider 
their creed to be defective. “Tried and found want- 
ing’ was the judgment of the Hindu revivalists of 
the lith century, who had known Mussalmgns 
rather than Islam, and had good reasons to be 
shocked at their behaviour. It would not -be too 
much to say that Mahmud damned the success of 
Islam in India ; for such limited success as Islam 
has had in this country has been due to different 
forces and to a different class of men. The religion 
which was a source of profit to Mahmud was 
„also a source of spiritual consolation to man 
a wandering ascetic, perplexed with the problems 
of life and death, who acentury after Mahmud, 
began to_acclimatize the foregin creed in the new 
land, and who away from the atmosphere of court 
aud camp, and by methods quite contrary to those 
of the Ghaznavide conqueror, succeeded in recon- 
ciling the hearts of a section of the Indian people 
to the gospel of their Prophet to whom his poverty 


pæ 
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was his pride. 
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Universities and Compulsory Military 
Training 


Mr. W. M. Ryburn, M. a, 
to the same journal a concise and telling 
article against compulsory military training 
in universities. He holds that the policy of 
compulsory military training in universities 
is “unddubtedly fraught with great danger 
both to its culture, and to its manhood.” 
His reasons are summarised below. 


In the first place it is essential that we should 
consider the effect that the introduction of compul- 
sory military training is likely to have on the 
work of the University. We must seek to deter- 
mine how far and in what measure the making of 
military training as a compulsory part of a degree 
course is going to forward the aims and objects 
that the University has before it. This must be 
the test that we apply to the suggestion, in order 
to determine its value. If military training, will 
help on the work of the University, and aid it in 
ad the end_for which it exists then it 
should be supported by all who have the 
interests of the country at heart. If however it 
would appear that compulsory Dray training 
would militate against the work of the University, 
then it is tobvious that the proposal must be 
opposed. 


In the writer’s opinion the ends for which 


contributes - 
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the University exists may be regarded cs 
three in number. 


Firstly, a University’s work is to impart o 
those who attend it, that type of culture which -t 
regards as the highest, and the most characteris‘.c 
of the country, to which it belongs. Secondly a 
University should train those vho' pass through it 
to think honestly and ‘courageously. Thirdly a 
University’s aim should be to so develop the persc.- 

.alities of those who pass through it, that they mzy 
be fitted to be the leaders of the thought and acticn 
_of the country. 


He then tries to estimate how far compulsory 
military training will help to realise the-e 
aims. 


Is military training likely 
to the inculeation of the highest culture ? 
His reply isin the negative. He shows thf 
such training must necessarily imbue acl 
infect men with the militarist spirit. 


It is not spoken of as such, of course, but, is 
disguised by such words as patriotism, disciplire, 
obedience, and so on. But none the less, that is 
the real aim, and the real effect. If such a policy 
were persisted in, aftera generation or two our 
country would have that militaristic flavour in -ts 
culture which is so prominent to-day in France, 
and which it was the fashion to deplore in Germary. 
It is scarcely necessary in these days to establish 
the point that a culture -infected with the military 
spirit is not the highest form of culture, but 1s 
very far from it. "The War has shown us but ‘+0 
clearly, the effects of such a culture. No culture 
which tends to underrate human personality t-n 
be said to be high. pa Se 

By introducing .compulsory military trang 
into the Universities, India would simply be trav-l- 
ling in the footsteps. of the West. Her leaders 
would be trained in ideals that are foreign to lar 
and that will lead to the same disaster as that 
which has overtaken the West, Imitation, even 3f 
good points, can be very easily overdone, but <o 
deliberately set out to follow along a road that has 
already led to such tragic results, would be sheer 
folly. Is it by such methods that the present 
generation can hand on a culture that is characterzs- 
tic of the country ? 


Passing on to the second point Mr. Rybum 
observes : 


to contribr e 


Secondly, a University. should train those wao 
ass through it to think honestly for themselv: s. 
How does compulsory military training affect tne 
carrying out of this object? Itis well known that tre 
tendency of all military training isto create mon 
who will obey the word of command without thick- 
ing for themselves. It may be argued that t_is 
only applies to men in the ranks, and so world 
not affect University men, who would be_trainad 
as officers. The same thing, however, holds gcod 
for officers of a slightly lesser, degree. In modern 
warfare it is only the few highly placed officcrs 
who have any scope for original and, construct-ve 
thinking. The effect of the whole military syst-m 
is to cramp thought and expression, to teach men 
(and officers too) to depend on authority instead of 
on themselves, to inculcate habits of unreasoning 
(and often unreasonable) obedience: ina word, to 
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destroy those very habits of original and construc- 
ive thinking that the University should be striv- 
im to foster. Under any system of military 
taining men get into habit of having their think- 
irg done for them. This is all quite contrary to 
one.of the chief aims of University education, and 
bor introducing such a system the University will 
be fighting against itself, and nullifying its efforts 
tc supply the greatest need of the world to-day— 
men who think for themselves. 


As regards the 
asks :— 

In what way will compulsory military training 
hslp to develop the personalities of University 
men 

His answer is : 


The militarist is anti-social in the wider sense. 
H's unit 1s a comparatively small one, namely his 
own country : and he cannot see beyond it. A 
nerrow patriotism however is not enough ; for 
if the personalities of our_ University students are 
tc be properly developed the University must 
teach its students to look beyond the bounds of 
their own country. They must be taught to. take 
tte. wider view. Compulsory military training 
is absolutely opposed to this wider view. It tends 
te develop a stunted personality, a man whose 
thinking is circumscribed, whose sympathies are 
tvarfed. Those qualities. which it is claimed are 
icveloped by military training can be better deve- 
oped In many other ways, which are not open to 
“ha same dangers as military training. Speaking 
imom a very fair experience of military training 
ami the army, I can say that the influence of both 
on character is very seldom good but is almost 
always bad. The whole spirit of anything military 
= opposed to freedom and goodwill im their 
wrdest sense, and these -are the things that are 
nesessary for the full development of character. 
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A Problem before our Ministers 


The editor of the Indian 
Journal writes :— 


_Freedom has its responsibilities no less than its 
privileges. We hope this well-known truth suffi- 
tantly in the forefront of theHon’ble Ministers who 
acminister the veterinary departments in the various 
presidencies and provinces. If it was left to the 
descendants of Milton, Burke and Macaulay to ini- 
tiste various beneficial measures in this country, it 
now devolves on the sons of the soil to develop and 
ecnsolidate them. The portfolio of the Veterinary 
Dspartment is in the hands of Indian Ministers to- 
day in almost all the provinces. Born of the soil 
and bred inan atmosphere of love and even re- 
verence to the dumb creation, we hope they will 
realise the veterinary needs of, the country fully 
and well, and do their utmost to improve, increase 
and preserve the various breeds of-cattle in this 
vist land of ours. aa 

It is a notorious fact that milk is becoming a 
rarer and dearer product. For want of this precious 
(Let infant mortality is on the increase. Thus a 
nation’s growth is seriously jeopardised. That is 
tLe responsibility with which our ministers are en- 
trusted to-day. Model cattle-breeding farms, run 
by Government agencies, sufficient in number to 
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third point the writer ` 
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make the result appreciated by the people, render- 
ing state aid to private agencies who undertake to 
run cattle breeding farms, starting of cattle co-. 
operative societies, prevention of indiscriminate export, 
of Indian cattle, and judicious mixing of foreign 
strains, will all go a long way to solve the problem. 
But, behind all the above schemes there ought to 
be a well-organised and efficient veterinary service 
and not the present one man in every 700 square 
miles ! 


A caateeammasaananattend 


Western Civilisation and Struggle 
fur Existence 


We read ina paper contributed by Mr. 
Kshirod Chandra Sen to the Vésva-bharate 
Quarterly :— 


Life. in Western Europe has never been, and is 
not now, a walk through a garden of fragrant 
flowers, and with the progress ofits civilization the 
struggle for existence was bound to increase. The ` 
struggle for existence being the developing force in 
this civilization, there must be a direct correlation 
between the variations of the civilization and those 
of the struggle. Optimism, therefore suggests the, 
necessity of an increasing Intensity in the struggle ~ 
for existence. And Benjamin Kidd is one of these 
optimists in whose opinion it will be an evil day 
for western civilization if this struggle slackens or 
sews down to a lower pitch of vehemence and 
ury. 

Western people practised Darwinism for many 
centuries without knowing it. Darwin, like the 
grammarian, only made Europe conscious of what’ 
she Was doing. Of course, the common people have 
no knowledge of Darwin’s theory, any more than 
they possess a knowledge of Christianity. Darwinism 
so far as it concerns man, is merely a perspicuous 
statement of the pragmatic life of Europe, which 
existed before Christianity. was preached to the 
people by the Roman monks, and which continued 
to thrive in spite of_all their teaching, and still con 
tinues to flourish, adorned and enriched by a wealth 
of poetry and elegant literature. we 

_ To convert non-moral natural selection into moral 
divine selection in the struggle for self-aggvandise- 
ment, miscalled the struggle for existence, is to 
invest Darwinism, as applied to human life, with 
the glory and beauty of advanced pragmatism 
such as inspired Greek life in the age of Pericles. 
The morbid melancholy, which entwines itself round 
the defeated and the rejected had no place in | this 
philosophy of life. Defeat and misery were quickly 
drowned in a veritable Pacific Ocean of forgetful- ` 
ness, while victories and survivals were celebrated 
in spectacular processions and splendid pageants for 
the benefit of the masses to prevent thelr mentality 
from being buried in an abysmal pessimism. 


“The Skeleton.” 


(Translated by the Author) 

A beast’s bony frame lies bleaching on the grass. 

Its dry white bones—Time’s hard langhter— - 
: ery fome: | 
Thy end, proud man,is one with the end 
_. Of the cattle that graze no more, 

for when thy life’s wine is spilt to its last drop 

the cup is flung away In a final unconcern. 


a, 
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_ °, J ery in answer : 

Mine is not merely the life that pays its bed and 
board with its bankrupt bones, and is made. 

nk destitute. 

Never can my mortal days contain. to the full all 
that I have thought and felt, gained and given, 

listened to and uttered. 


Often has my mind crossed Time’s border.— 

Is it to stop at last for ever at the boundary 
of crumbling bones ? 
Flesh and blood can never be the measure of the 
truth that is myself ; 

the days and moments cannot wear it out 
f , with their passing kicks ; 
the way-side bandit, Dust, dares not rob it of all 
its possessions. 


Know that I have drunk the honey of the formless 
from the lotus of endless forms ; 
through the cave of sufferings I have found | 
the secret path of delight; 
and have seen tracks of light across the voiceless 
| desert of the dark. 
Death, I refuse to accept from. thee 
hat I am nothing but a gigantic jest of God, 
That I am annihilation built with all the wealth 
: of the Infinite. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
(From The Visva-bharati Quarterly) 





Mr. C. F. Andrews on Islam. 


In the last number of this Review some 
extracts wère given from Mr. C. F. Andrews’ 
paper on Islam in the Vésva-bharate Quart- 
erly. A few more are given below. 


Islam is a living power to-day among many 
races of mankind, which neither -Buddhism nor 
Christianity had been able to reach in their greatest 
periods of expansion. It has also appealed in 
modern times by its very simplicity and directness 
to master men of action in Europe, America and 
Asia, Above all it has impressed men by its 
virility as a great and noble creed. I have read 


how General Gordon, who was himself a fervent 


Christian, maintained more and more as he grewolder 
an attitude of reverence for the deep religious fervour 
and sincerity which he found in Islam. Very many 
others who have lived and associated with Musal- 
mans, have felt the same appeal. 

During my first years in India, when I was at 
Delhi, my own heart at first was drawn towards 
Islamic ideals more than towards the Hindu out- 
look upon life, both on account of what I saw with 
my own eyes and also the intimate friendships with 
Muslims that I made. At that time, indeed, I became 
thoroughly absorbed in Islam; its history and culture 
fascinated me, and I read and studied all I could 
about it. If, since then, the pendulum has swung 
some degrees the other way, nevertheless that first 
reverence for Islam has fundamentally remained un- 
shaken and those earliest impressions of its dignity 
and greatness have never since been blurred. In 
all that I put down in this article, I write with 
those memories still vivid; and no criticism that 
I have to make will be other than that of an ardent 
friend whose love is manifest and apparent. 

Whatever view we take, by no means can Islam 
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be considered by anyone who carefully revie™ 
the facts as a spent force in the history of m- 
kind. Its strongest opponents give in it the honc ir 
of never treating if as - such. Dr. 5. M. Zwem > 
for instance, has declared, times without numb > 
that from the point of view of population Isle: 
is spreading. in Africa far, more rapicy 
than any other religion. It is not rationa_y 
possible, therefore, if the theory of an organic un-v 
of religion is held, to account for this persistc1* 
vitality in Islam except on the assumption that .' 
has some necessary function to perform in tze 
Body of Humanity, which could not be effected in 
any other way. What is that function? How cn 
we best explain its rational existence ? 

I do not think that we can point to any new low 
of the spiritual life that Islam has discovered, Cr 
the first time in human history. Behind both Chr :- 
tianity and Hindu-Buddhism, as I have said, thee 
was actually such adiscovery. For in: both, suprer.e 
emphasis was laid upon the principle zi 
Ahimsa as the essence of all true_ religion. I e< 
not see this side of religious truth emphasised z 
Islam. The Quran, as I read it, does not carry t.i 
solution of this great problem of non-retaliation aly 
further forward. Rather, the opposite principle 21 
retaliatory justice appears to gain a fresh approval 
and conviction. 

I know that we:have the remarkable instan ° 
of the Prophet’s forbearance and magnanimity, wh m 
Mecca was entered in triumph after weary years 
of struggle. But there were clearly political gas 
of the very highest order to be obtained by, such a 
magnanimous act: and deeds of dire punishmeit 
are equally apparent as a part of the Prophe = 
conduct along with such acts of sublime forgivene:-. 
“I believe in retaliation,” was the final word to r° 
in an argument, which I had with one of t.- 
noblest Musalmans I have ever known, and anotha 
said to me, with an emphasis which I can nev 17 
forget. “My religion commands me to take up t- 
sword on certain occasions.” : 

I have often wondered, therefore, whether ther: 
might be some practical defect in the Ahimsa doctri_e 
itself, when pressed to its logical conclusion. T~e 
strong personality of Mahatma Gandhi,—in spite of tze 
lengths to which he would go in carrying out <0 
the full this doctrine of Ahimsa,—has always giv 2 
him a natural leaning towards Islam. This :2- 
presents an instinct, which goes deep into his inrer 
life. Sometimes, I have thought that he had fouzd 
in Islam a corrective to a, weakness. that, he st- 
consciously felt in the logic of Ahimsa, during S 
present stage of imperfect human representation. 

_ As a pacifist myself, I know full well, how thce 
in Europe, who as conscientious objectors have he-r 
carrying out in practice- to the full the pacif-* 
doctrine, have experienced the same inherent wess- 
ness in their own position, when they have pathe .- 
cally tried to face the hard facts of human hfe as - 
whole, without surrendering their creed. Is t:e 
henomenon of the sudden rise of Islam in part =" 
east due to the fact, that a counterbalancing weig_t 
was needed, in face of the extreme Ahimsa positi r 
—or at least a restatement of its postulates In terts 
less abstract and logical, and more In touch wih 
human life ? Ca ee tact 
_ Islam brought with it not only ampio vt 
living, but also a simplicity of faith. ‘One Gc1. 
One Brotherhood, One Faith.” This was a Purit x 
simplicity indeed, after the interminable wranglin = 
over creeds which nobody understood az‘ 
ceremonies which had lost all meaning! T_= 


- we passed on. On another occasion, 
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ido-atries, not only in Arabia, but in Christendom, 
wero swept away. Life became one; 
simple. The poorest fellahin in Egypt and the 
most oppressed Syrian peasants found at least for 


a tame a new dignity of human brotherhood and ` 


common worship. 
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Some Pictures of the Japanese Spirit 


_ In the same quarterly Rabindranath Tagore 
a the following pictures of the Japanese 
spirit :— 


.Nine years ago, when I was living at Mr. Hara’s 
hovse in Yokohama, it struck me every day, in his 
beantiful garden, how, working-men would be 
coming out of the factories at mid-day and walking 
for a considerable distance to sit under the shade 
or nis pine forest, silently to watch the meeting of 
thegreat sea and the sky for some five minutes, 
as chough it were food and drink to them, and 
thea walking all the way back to their work. This 
Ig & great achievement, that the whole people of 
the land should come to have a hunger for the 
beaaty that is serene and great, that has no appeal 
to “heir sensual excitement; a beauty with which, 
in he busiest time of the day, they could steep 
Hor mina, and thus realise their freedom in the 

ite. 

‘Jn every Saturday and Sunday, men, women 
anc children would crowd through the different 
alleys and avenues of pines and oaks, threading 
ther way to some open space in the mellow light 
of the afternoon, There was no sign of rowdyism, 
no trampling of grass or plucking of flowers, no 
strewing of the forest path with the peel of 
bananas, skins of oranges, or torn pieces of 
newspaper. There was no unseemly scene, no 
brawling“ drunkenness, no shrieking laughter, no 
menacing pugnacity. ; 

These people belonged to the working-classes. 
In other countries, we know what is the foundation 
of the, enjoyment of such people, what strong 
sensations they need, sensations which shew the 
insensitiveness ofa mind which has to be roused 
by all kinds of rude jerks and shocks. But here, 
ther holiday time seemed to me like the perfect 
flower of the lotus open to the pure light of the 
sky, to which they came like a joyous swarm of 
bees to sip the hidden honey in silence. This 
meant something great in the people and it won 


eart. 
it filled me almost with envy, as I wished for. 
my own people sucha fine gift of enjoyment. 
Have you no admiration for this marvellous 
ach-evement of theirs ? It is this profound feeling 
for beauty, this calm sense of perfection, that is 


xpressed in various ways in their daily conduct. . 


The constant exercise of patience in their daily 
life is the patience of a , strength, which reveals in 
the fashioning of exquisite _ behaviour with a sélf- 
consrol that is almost spiritual in its outward 
expression. . nl 

“ne day I was travelling in a motor car through 
the country, when we came_upona lumbering 
market cart which obstructed. the way. What 
sirick me specially, was the patience of the motor 
driver, He uttered not a single rude word, but 
wa-ted for along while in, perfect composure of 
mird and expression, until the cart could give 
him right of way. Each driver then saluted and 
our motor 


life became ` 
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car, by a mistake of the driver, knocked against a 
bicycle, and threw down the rider. In spite of 
of his bruises he spoke not a word of recrimina- 
tion, nor did he even refer to our driver’s mistake. , 
He simply got up, wiped the blood from his cheek 
and rode away as if nothing had happened. This 
little incident represented a great fact. 

In a variety of ways, I have- seen in the con- 
duct of the Japanese their wonderful self-control, 
and what seems to be a sense of forgiveness or at 
least of mutual understanding. In, the cases 
have mentioned, both parties made silent allowance 
for each other’s mistakes. This is not easy. „It 
has required strenuous discipline and centuries 
of civilisation. I have travelled all over the world 
and yet if I compare this with what prevails else- 
where, orin India, I shall have to confess that 
the Japanese possess a monopoly of certain ele- 
ments of heroism,—a heroism which is one with 
their artistic genius. In its essence it has a strong 
energy of movement, in its form it has that perfect 
proportion which comes of self-mastery. It is a 
creation of two opposing forces, that of expression 
and that of repression. : 





Will There Be Modern Buddhist Saints ? 


We read in tne Sinhalese monthly The 
Blessing :-- 


Now, from all sides, we hear words that_ deplore 
the lack of modern Buddhist Saints. What is 
wrong, with the moderns, that the Path so well 
guarded is now scarcely trod? The Westerner 
complains that we of the East sit placidly, studying 
and admiring our beautiful map of the Path, but 
never budging to tread it. The impatient Westerner 
who attempts to hustle us, and push past, on to 
the Path, only succeeds in hurtling ‘himself to 
premature disaster. Is there nota wa media_for 
us, who worship Him Who was Lord of the Middle 


ath 

We feel that between our-reverent placidity and 
the Westerner’s restless bustle lies the middle way 
we seek. The West needs more of reverence and 
calm : we need more enterprize and energy ; and we 
are convinced that whichever party first succeeds in 
remedying its deficiencies will be the first to present 
Saints to our decadent world. Our sincere wish ‘ 
is that, concurrent, both may achieve this 
consummation, an 

May there be Blessing. - 
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“Queer Orders” 


The Feudatory and Zemindari India usual- 
ly plays the part of apologist for its clientele. 
So whenit takes to criticising any one of 
them, there must be good reason for such 
criticism. Of the Maharaja of Jodhpur it 
says :— 

We should like to draw attention to one or two 
queer orders which the Maharaja seems to_ have 
passed. One of them is the passing of the Mevar 
[ype-writers Act, which we are told is not a 
legislative enactment for the simple reason that 
there is no legislative council in Jodhpur, but an 
Executive Order promulgated by the Maharaja. 
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It calls upon all those who possess Type-writers, 
cyclostyle machines to take out licenses for the 
same under penalty of imprisonment or fine. The 
object is explained to be to prevent anonymous 
‘petitions ‘being type-written or cyclostyled and 
thus escape detection. We suspect that anonymous 
petitions are pouring in, else there would be no 
occasion tor so drastic and queer an order. If it 
be so, the Maharaja and his advisers,if any, are not 
altogether free from blame. anonymous peti- 
tions -become the order of the day in a State, 
then it is fair to infer that there must be something 
rotten in that State. The Maharaja instead of 
penalising the type-writer and the  cyclostyle, 
would have done better if he had investigated 
Into the root-cause of the numerousness _ of 
the anonymous petitions. The remedy which His 
Highness has devised will effect no cure. 


Of another order, passed by the Maha- 
rao of Cutch, the journal says :—. 


Of a piece with this queer order in Jodhpur 
against type-writers and cyclo-style machines is 
the order that is, if the report be true, of the 
Maharao of Cutch that none of his subj ects may 
own a motor-car or motor bicycle. It is rather 
surprising that an enlightened Prince like the 
Maharao should be responsible for so retrograde an 
order. The Maharao, it may be remembered, was 
chosen to represent the Princes of India at the 
Imperial Conference and is expected to possess by 
his travels abroad especially in Europe that 
much of enlightenment as to tolerate the use 
of motor-bycycles and motor-cars in his State. 
We do not know why the Maharao. should shy 
at any of his subjects possessing them. He cannot 
apprehend any danger to his person or to his State 
by the presence of a motor. Does the Maharaja 
himself keep motors? If so, his one reason for 
prohibiting his subjects from a like luxury, may 
be that he must have the sole glory of owning 
motor-cars, which is certainly not becoming an 
enlightened Prince like the Maharao of Cutch. 
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Future of Long-Stapled Cotton in India 


Mr. G L. Kottur, spac, states in the 
Agricultural Journal of India :— 

The Indian cottons do not possess a staple longer 
than one inch and this is in all probability the 
limit beyond which we shall not be able_to go, if 
we confine ourselves to these cottons. For all im- 
provement in staple beyond one inch we have to 
look for othercottons. We have already some ex- 
perience. of growing foreign cottons in this coun- 
try and this at present is not very much in favour 
of them. But it need not discourage us altogether. 
The number of cotton varieties in America Is 
increasing every year, and we find that some of the 
recent varieties suit our_conditions better. Again 
the cottons that are already acclimatized and culti- 
vated on fairly large areas are capable of improve- 
ment and extension. The Dharwar-American cotton, 
we have found, contains two kinds of plants—hairy 
and glabrous, By isolating a superior strain of the 
hairy type we have succeeded not only in improv- 
ing the yield and quality of that cotton but also 
in extending its cultivation outside the tract. Simi- 
larly we know that Cambodia cotton was once 
growing well on large areas and yielding cotton of 
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staple longer than one inch. For these and other 
reasons we believe that the breeding of Americzn 
aan has good future in the production of lore 
Staple. 
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Bromine from Seawater 


We read-in The Young Citixen :— 


The importance of the Bromine industry has, of 
late years, grown enormously, and as its supply 
has not been proportionately increased to its grow- 
Ing demand, the price has risen, and new sources 
for it are being investigated. Bromine plays an 
Important part in the Pharmacopoeia as the various 
medicinal bromides: it also has uses in certain 
industrial processes, but by far the most import- 
ant use is in the making of photographic film, and 
It is the immense development of the film industry 
that is the chief cause for its greatly increased 
demand to-day. 


Tre MANUFACTURE or BROMINE 


Hitherto Bromine has. been obtained as a by- 
product in the manufacture of potassium and other 
alkaline salts. It was, however, originally dis- 
covered in seawater by Balard in 1826, and it is 
now proposed to obtain it direct from that source. 
. The latest news from America is that they are 
intending to “mine” the ocean for the valnabie 
materials it holds in solution, and a steamship, 
delighting in the name of Ethyl, has already been 
fitted out and, we presume, christened by chemists, 
to cruise in mid-ocean and take in millions of 
gallons of sea-water daily to extract the bromine 
from it at the rate of some twenty-four grains to 
each gallon of water. By this means about fifty 
tons of bromine will be obtained per month, and 
as hitherto the total world’s output for a year has 
only teen 2,000 tons, this one venture alone will 
represent an Immense increase In supply. 





The Tyranny of Bolshevik Dictatorship 


Emma Goldman concludes her well illus- 
trated gripping article on heroic women of 
the Russian Revolution in Welfare by calling 
attention to Bolshevik tyranny. 


The martyrdom of the heroic women of Russia 
has become more poignant and intense under the 
tyranny of Bolshevic dictatorship than in the days 
of Tsardom. Then their suffering was merely 
physical, for nothing would affect their spirit. They 
knew that while they werehated by the autorcracy 
they enjoyed the respect and_love of the vast 
masses of the Russian people. Indeed, the “simple” 
looked upon them as “holy ones” suffering in their 
cause, and the moral Influence exerted by the 
politicals in prison, catorga, and exile was very 


great. 

All that is being changed now, The new auto- 
crats of Russia have discredited the ideals of 
socialism and have besmirched the fair name of its 
exponents. There is no public voice in Russia 
save that of the ruling Party, and the martyrs-.......- 
men and women.-+.... of revolutionary Russia have 
become Pariahs in the fullest sense, They have no 
redress and no appeal to the conscience of Russia 
on AS that of the rest of the world seems 
silenced. 
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India, and that its interests are inseparably bound — 


Vhat has become of the sense of justice and 
up with those of the country. Let it accept the~ 


gen2rosity formerly extended by the Western world 


tc the political victims of the Tsarist regime ? Then 
liberty-loving English men and women were 
courageously outspoken in their, protests against 
Russian iniquities and helpful in behalf of the 
persecuted for opinion’s sake. Now in the face of 
ovewhelming evidence of cruelest oppression and 
persecution iu Russia the world remains silent and 
calfous. The heroic martyrs are left to the tender 
me-cies of the Tcheka, to suffer the Golgotha of 
the body as well as of the spirit, in the name of 
an deal that has long since been- betrayed by the 
Communist State and its Party dictatorship. 


The Possibilities of a Bone Product 
Industry in India. 


Mr. D. G. Gokhale, B. Se. (Chemist), shows 
in an article in the same monthly on the 
possibilities of a bone product industry in 
Inctia how grease, bone glue, bone meal, 
suverphosphate,. compound manures, bone 
chircoal, ammoniacal liquor, bone tar and 
boae gas may be obtained from bones, and 


how there may be flourishing industries for - 


obiaining these products. 

N. B. Welfare for June contains fifteen 
otaer noteworthy articles, notes by Ramananda 
Ckatterjee and some selections. For details 
see Readers’ Guide to Welfare printed else- 
were, : 


a se 


A New Outlook for Anglo-Indians. 


We like the independent attitude taken 
ug by The New Outlook. In a recent issue 
tha editors remark :— 

We are not sure that Lord Olivier’s article on 
the Anglo-Indian Community in’ the Contemporary 
Renew is as foolish as the press would have us 
bejeve. We cannot see why we should keep on 
bégzging for communal preferences, while neglect- 
ing the factors which would make us independent 
of charity. .Instead of wasting time and money on 
personal grievances and Parliamentary representa- 
tians, why do not our leaders do something more 
coastructive ? Why, do they not help to raise our 
peple out of the mire of ignorance ? Why do they 
no. found schools, hostels, clubs, and rescue homes, 
or help those that are already existent? Why do 


th-y not help to lead us along the paths of inde- ` 


pendence, of professional and commercial life, in- 
stead of guiding us alone the dark tunnel of sub- 
orlinate job-hunting ? ~Why ? Is it because sound 
constructive work does not usually bring immediate 
fame or notoriety ? Or is it because our ‘great men 
prefer the adulation of fools to the criticisms of the 
m_elligent 2 We await enlightenment. 


_ Apropos Lord Olivier’s article we recommend the 
acvice of Mr. Bhagwat Dayal, an Allahabad 
Barrister, to our community: 

Let the Anglo-Indian community make up its 


A 


mind, once and for all, that its natural home is 


` 


fact that life is becoming more and more competi- 
tive for everybody in thé country: and’ let it 
therefore equip itself with the education’ necessary’ 
for admittance to the country’s public services. Let 
it lay the “prestige” bogey, and cease to claim spe- 
cial privileges. And, Sir, it needs no prophetic 
powers to predict that, given these better conditions 
the interests of the Anglo-Indian community will 
be perfectly safe. After all it is clear to everybody 
that without a clear definition of ideals, no progress 
is possible. . There is no reason to fear that in the 
greater India which we are all endeavouring to 
create, any class of the nation will tolerate the sub- 
mergence of a useful and honoured section like the 
Anglo-Indian community. 


£ 


ere 


India and Mfsticism. 


Prabuddha Bharata thinks that: 


Of all countries, it has been given to India ‘to, 
specialise in the science of mysticism, and her 
history shows that she has not failed to give a 
good account of herself in this line. India has ever 
been a land of saints and sages whose intuitional 
experiences as recorded in the sacred texts form 
a priceless contribution to the world’s spiritual 
thought and culture. It is the Indian Rishi of old 
who could challenge humanity and declare with a 
voice of thunder :—"I have realised that Mighty 
Being who is full of light and beyond the veil of 
ignorance. It is by knowing Him that one can 

-conquer death. There is no other way of getting 
Immortality.” It is a bold challenge indeed! We 
believe and rightly so that the science of mysticism 
in which the people of India have been experts 
since the dawn of civilisation, will yet lead human- 
ity and bring peace and harmony to this world, 

distracted by many conflicts of interests. There 
is nothing strange. that, in this materialistic age 
when men are too busy chasing the ‘mighty dollar’ 
and evaluating life in terms of sense-enjoyment, 
Indian mystics should be looked down upon as 
mad men or nervous wrecks. But let India be true 
to herself-and her national ideal, and truth will 
triumph in the end. Of course, it cannot be denied 
that in comparison to her past, India has been very 
backward at present, and there is a wide divergence 
between the ideal and the life she is living. But 
it is not the preaching of Vedanta, the philosophy 
of mysticism, that is responsible for it. The cause 
of degradation must be sought elsewhere. 


Beauty in the “Charpai”. 


It is a blessing to be able to discern 
beauty _ in common things. Possessed of this 
blessing Mr. P. E. Richards expatiates on the 
‘beauty of the charpat in the Student 
(Lahore), saying by way of preface :— : 

, There are in this country some commonplace 
things that thrill the new-comer with. their intrinsic 
beauty. The Charpai, for insiance. It has often 
struck me that much that is beautiful in India is 
overlooked by those to whom that beauty belongs, 
This beauty is part of their lives, but they are 
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' tiot edriscious of it. It is not enough to have and to 
use berutiful things, one must be aware of them. 
This awareness leads to discrimination between 
what is good and what is bad from the aesthetic 

point of view, and consequently, to the deliberate 
choice of beautiful things in our domestic surround- 
ings. 


Then follows her discourse on the ckarpai. 


How many of the millions who sleep on the 
charpai and wuse it for so many purposes realise 
its perfection? I refer to the ordinary bed of 

| unpolished wood with. a woven top of string. 
| Nothing. could be simpler in construction. Yet 
. could anything be more beautiful ? Some of my 
readers will smile at this question. Surely _lac- 
quered legs of intricate pattern and bright colours 
are more beautiful than those of unpolished 
wood, More ornate, yes. Not necessarily more 
PP eautitu. Beauty is harmony. Consider for a 
moment the harmony of colour. between _the 
woven string and the legs of unpolished wood ; a 
harmony that_extends to the surface as well as to 
the colour. Both surfaces are unpolished. They 
: have what photographers would call a matt surface. 
People whose aesthetic sensibilities are developed 
! prefer. dull surface to shiny ones. The reason 






being that the glitter of the shine distracts from ` 


| the form. Take two photos of your friend. One 

| has a glossy surface and the other a matt 
surface. The latter can be seen at whatever 
angle you hold it, and nothing distracts from 
the picture of the face of your friend. The 
glossy surfaced one, on the other hand, has to be 
twisted about to dodge the shine that keeps coming 
between you and the face. 

Quite apart from the harmony of colour and 
surface of the Charpai there is the harmony, with 
its surroundings. No -amount of sun or rain can 
damage it. It has neither varnish nor lacquer to 
blister, no polish to be dulled, no colours to run 
or be obliterated. It welcomes the elements and 

| is the better for them. The wood becomes seasoned, 
and the string becomes a richer colour by being 
| sunburned. In simple surroundings and in the 
open air the charpai is an aristocrat—always at 
| ease. It has the reticence and charm of the well- 
| bred. Nothing strident and vulgar about it. Picture 
| it under the deep shade of a tree by a Persian 
, : v or - 
well : or on a roof in the cool of evening or morn 
| ing and ask yourself if lacquered, legs and a top of 
| nawar would be so harmonious with their surronud- 
| ings. Would not the legs be saying: Admire me. 
| Admire me. And would not the nawar cry aloud 
| for a covering for its nakedness? The charpar 
softly murmurs : I am one with my surroundings. 
Come, rest- Be one with me and them. ` 
nd how many uses it has! Standing upon one 
„~ end it shelters us from the sun. It will screen us 
“~f we wish to he private. It dries our clothes for 
us, and I have seen it dry vegetables too. Only 
this morning, my servant having occasion to get 
on to an upper roof, made of it a ladder. I have 
seen it used as an ingeniously contrived , scene- 
setting fora puppet show: standing on its side 
with legs towards the audience: its woven string 
covered with a white sheet for a back cloth. and 
from its protruding legs—wWhich formed the depth 
of the stage—was hung the front curtain. It es 
also a handy and comfortable ambulance for the 
Sick and wounded. Then how easily it is packed 
for a journey. With string loosened and end- 
pieces of the framework knocked out of their 
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sockets, the whole thing rolls, up, and becomes : 
compact package. | ead 

Finally, this simple thing—so_much a part o. 
our daily lives. so useful, so friendly, so peace-siv- 
ing—bears us on our last long journey. No mar 
so poor, but the charpat on which his body is 
carried, gives dignity to the procession that moves 
towards the funeral pyre or to the ground that is 
to receive him. 


Brahmacharya 


Mr. T. L. Vaswani thus holds forth on 
Brahmacharya in the Kalpaka :— 


Brahmacharya is quite_ different from dismal 
asceticism or hatha yoga., ‘May my senses grow in 
perfection !‘—is the opening line in the Chhandozy2 
Upanishad. And the Vedas with their repeated 
emphasis on bala, energy, inculcate a sublime _doc- 
trine of Shakti. ‘Tnspire our senses’ says the Vedi: 
Sage. Lacerations of the body could not lead God- 
ward. The senses are gates of knowledge. The 
doctrine of Brdhmacharya is a doctrine of shakti. 
It asks not that the body be maimed, or neglected but 


that it be trained, built up strong and pure, how 
else would it respond to Higher Vibrations and be 
a Vehicle of the Spiritual Life of the Universe? 


‘May my senses grow in perfection’, And there 
is no growth in perfection without purity. This 
truth is trampled upon by many of the gifted men 
of modern Europe,—men like the poet D’Annunzio 
who says:—Life isa kind of diffused sensuality’. 
This ‘gospel of diffused sensuality’ is one extreme, 
as contempt for the senses is another. The senses 
are manifestations,—instruments,—of the Soul. Harth- 
life must miss its purpose if it will despise, not us. 
matter. Brahmacharya demands that we keep our 
senses pure. If they, are either overfed or starved, 
the result will be weakness, disease, illusicns. 
Patanjali rightly urges that yoga is not to be tauzht 
to ae whose bodies are unsound. Religion is 
ea 





Killing Plants and Killing Animals. 


A. vegetarian, fearing that Sir J. C. Bose’s 
demonstration of life in plants might indirect- 
ly lend support to the slaughter of animals 
for food, wrote on the subject to the scien- 
tist and received the following reply, as 
printed in The Mahabodhi :— 


Dear Siz, 

I owe you an apology for the delayin answering 
your letter. I have been, and am still, extremely 
busy with some of my recent researches. 

It is difficult to answer your question in a letter. 
You will find the subject discussed in “Life and 
its Mechanism”, Modern Review, December, 1924. 

It would appear the consciousness is more diffused 

in plant than in animal. Fear and terror are 
worse than death; there is no reason to suppose 
that plants suffer from. these. i 

Pityand compassion seem to be higher attributes 
of man ; you cannot teach these by mere discussion. 


Yours faithfully, 
Sd. J. C. Bose. 


&2 
Peace through International Education. 


Mr. V.V. Oak writes in the Educational. 
freview :— 

If one examines the literature of the pre-war 
period, one will hardly find any mention ever made 
of attaining Peace through World or International 
Education. The two words ‘international’ and 
‘Elucation’ are first mentioned together in American 
pariodicals of 1920. Since then, a great deal of 
atention has been given to this question and it is 
hgh time that our people should know something 
a out this movement that is going on in this 
cwuntry. Though India has the honour of being 
the first country to ‘act’? in establishing a World 
University or ‘Vishwa-Bharati’ as it is called, under 
the guidance of our beloved poet Tagore, it would 
b2 suicidal to our own interest if we neglect to 
take into account similar movements going on 
esewhere. It is my conviction that in times to 
cme the United States of America (because of the 
vast material wealth at her disposal) and India 
(because of her spiritual richness as compared to 
oher nations) are going to be .two prominent 
mations to which the rest of the world will turn 
its wistful eyes for the solution of the Peace 
problem and International brotherhood. 


He then gives a brief account of an edu- 
cational World Conference held im San 
Transisco in 1923 whose objects were 


1. To promote friendship, justice and good will 
among the nations of the earth, 
_ 2., To bring about a world-wide tolerance of 
tue rights and_privileges of all nations regardless 
of race or creed. ye 

. To develop an appreciation of the valye and 
tae Inherited gifts of nationality through centuries 
cŒ development and progress.” DOE 
! To secure more accurate and satisfying 
iaformation and more adequate statements in the 
text-books used in the schools of the various 
-Muntries. i , 

5. To foster a national comradeship and con- 
fdence which will produce a more sympathetic 
cppreciation among all nations. . 

_ 6., To inculcate’ into the minds and hearts of 
the rising generation those spiritual values necessary 
to carry forward the principles emphasized in the 
Conference on Limitation of Armaments. 

7. Finally, throughout the world, in all schools. 
b emphasize the essential unity of mankind, upon 
tae evils of war and upon the absolute necessity: of 
tniversal peace. . 


One resolution of the conference covered 
cnvestigation of the feasibility of a world 
University. Mr. Oak mentions with pride 
the splendid work done in the conference 
oy three representatives of India, Mr. 
Hemendra Rakshit, Miss Hansabai Mehta and 
Mr. R. V. Gogate. 


Protection of Children in Bombay. 


In the opinion of Stri-dharma, 


_ The Bombay Children’s Act is a big step forward 
m the care of the children of that presidency. It 


_— 


` offence to sell tobacco to a child, or to incite a child’. 
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provides first that “children who are deserted, des- 
titute and wandering should receive the protection 
of the law, and be afforded shelter in homes under 
the orders of a magistrate. The Act also provides 
for the punishment of offenders who ill-treat child-~ 
ren and grants protection to children against cruel 
guardians and relations. The last important feature 
of the law is the provision of a special judicial 
procedure for child offenders. This ensures that 
children who commit crimes through immaturity 
of understanding are reclaimed and given an 
opportunity of reclamation under proper care 
instead of being dealt with as ordinary criminals.” 
Additional clauses are proposed to be added, (1) 
making it an offence for an adult who is drunk in 
the streets, to have in his charge a child under 
seven years old: or to give a child any intoxicating 
liquor, (2) will empower the police to search a 
child. (boys only) and if found to confiscate ang 
tobacco or smoking mixture: and making it a 






or young person to bet or borrow money etc. Wey 
most sincerely hope that these excellent. amend- 
ments will be added to the original Bill, There is 
such a need for the protection and care of young 
children in our great cities that we heartily wel- 
come this Act of the Bombay Legislative Council ; 
ano omong its example to the other Councils 
of India. 


Hindu Influence in Cambodia. 


The article on Indo-Chinese Civilisation in 
Current Thought by Mr. C. E. Andrews ought 
to be read by all Indians. The following | 
are extracts from it :— 


To the Hindu, who cherishes his ancient | outa 
and traditions, one of the most profoundly interest- | 
ing countries in the Far Hast to study is Cambodia, 
the centre of the Khmer Empire, which once extend- 
ed its spiritual and temporal sway from the Gulf 
of Siam up to the Middle Kingdom of China. In 
the twelfth century of the present era, when Aryan 
‘Hinduism in the North of India was receiving one © 
defeat after another at the hande of the rising 
Mahommedan powers from Central Asia, a Hindu 
monarch, named Jayavarman VIII, was ruling over 
this Khmer Empire, which then stretched literally 
from the Bay of Bengal on one side to the Pacific 
Ocean on the other. It was divided into sixty_self- 
governing republics, and, according to the du 
spiritual genius, which always tends towards a 
diversity within a unity—was rather a great federa- 
tion of friendly States under one Emperor than a 
centralised personal despotism, Jayavarman 
was truly the Chakravarti of his times in the Var _ 


ast. - 3; 
_ Yet, how little is known, of all this in India! 
How rarely is it even mentioned! What an insigni- 
ficant place is given to this Hindu expansion in 
any Indian History ! How few, even of educated 
Indians, reading these words of mine, have ever 
studied the facts and realised their wonderful mean- 
ing ! No country has ever freated its own past his- 
torical records so carelessly as India ! 

_ About eight hundred years ago, this great Hindu 
Civilisation was one of the chief world-factors in 
the Far East. It was not built up, In the main, as 
far as history reveals, by military power, but 
rather by sheer intellectual genius winning its way 
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among backward peoples and unifying them as 
they had never been united before. 

_] had, often read in books, how this one vast 
Hindu Civilisation in the South-East had stretched 
wider and wider its arms to embrace the races 
ound it. Its direct origin and early history are 
Somewhat obscure, but it probably reached the 
height of its fame and influence at the time I have 
mentioned, about 1100 A. D., many centuries after 
the first Hindus had settled in the country and 
made their influence felt. 

It is not quite certain from whence these Hindu 
Colonisers came, and how the expansion took place 
which covered the South of Asia. But the evidence 
goes to show, that they first sailed along the Hast- 
ern Coast of the Bay of Bengal and colonised and 
civilised as they went. We have very early traces 
of such settlements in Burma; then further South 
in Malaya; then in Sumatra, and last of all in Java 
‘and Bali and Celebes. l fai PN : 

We must realise that the Hindu Civilisation was 
intellectually and artistically paramount in those 
ages in the East to an unparalleled degree, ' 

Of all the architectural remains in Cambodia, 
revealing the Indo-Chinese Civilisation, the greatest 
undoubtedly is Angkor-Vat, the vast temple ruin 
in the heart of the city. of Angkor, the capital of 
the Khmer kingdom. ‘The architecture is colossal : 
the sculpture and . carving are a work of remark- 
able beauty. There is nothing quite lke it in 
the world, and it may be rightly named, along 
with the Pyramids, as one of the wonders of the 
world. It stands out, along with Borobudur, as 
one of the two greatest monuments of the Far 


ast. 

_ The whole of Cambodia is still, under the 
influence of Hindu-Buddhist traditions. Hindu 
ceremonies can be everywhere traced. Hindu 
festivals are constantly observed. Buddhism | is 
the State Religion. But very little now remains 
of the treasures of all this Hindu civilisation in 
the soul of this wonderful people except a gentle- 
ness of manners, a dignity of bearing, and a 
perfect beauty of Aryan feature in men and women 
alike. These old majestic buildings, which Hindu 
architects built, and the culture that Jes behind 
them, are all that can now be seen of one of the 
noblest Empires of the Hast. Yet still beauty 
lingers, even in the present state of fallen 
greatness. l 

Yet one of the saddest pe of the story still 
remains to be told. The Khmers, now appear to 
be almost a dying race. They seem to have lost 
their ancient spirit of unconquerable intellectual 
strength. They have become dull and lifeless, and 
have lost even the desire to live: o 

It is difficult to read a passage like this- without 
a throb of emotion. The thought of all tbat 
vanished greatness, so noble, so artistic, so spiritual, 
like some perfect flower of buman culture,—makes 
it impossible to believe that all of if can have 
passed away, never to return in other forms. The 


outstretched hand. 


theory of reincarnation, if it is true, must surelr 
have its meaning for kingdoms and peoples, as wel 
as for individuals $ 
But while I have read this passage from a bool 
of travels over and over again, and pondered over 
Its spiritual meaning, I_have only become the more 
certain that from India itself must go out tc 
Cambodia and to Bali and to other centres, where 
indusim is not really dead, but only moribund 
a new reviving message. It is, to me, a matter of 
intense and earnest longing, that some at least of the 
treasures of religious wisdom and devotion stored 
up in India should reach this Hindu race in_ its 
day of adversity and save it from extinction,—just 
as a drowning man may be saved from utter death 
even at the last moment, of exhaustion by a timely 
With the new facilities of 
travel, the way is more easy to tread than it was 
of old when monks and sannyasis crossed on_ foot 
the high Pamirs and the snow-girt passes of the 
akoram, and faced in open boats the terrors of 
the typhoon, in order to carry forward from India 
their spiritual message to enrich mankind. If any 
word that I have written in this article, or in those 
that I have been writing from time to time in 
Current Thought’ should inspire any Hindu devotee 
to make a pilgrimage abroad to these old centres 
of the Hindu Faith, I shall be amply rewarded. 
Knowing well how deep, in the heart, the tradition 
of the ancient faith of Hinduism is stored, I do not 
cease to hope that dying Cambodia may one day 
see a small band of religious enthusiasts from India 
who may fan onee_more into a flame the still 
reas light of Hindu culture in this far-off 
and. 
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India and the World. 


Mr. Hemendra K.. Rakshit says in the 
Vedic Magaxine :— 


India is not what the Western Indologist:, 
save a few, would have you imagine. An impartial 
evaluation of Indian’s  culture-history—-her _ in- 
dustry, commerce, science, politics, art and philo- 
sophy will yield a record worthy of any nation. 

A rapid glance at the comparative political history 
of Europe and India until 1789 will show a parallel 
development of events, even slightly in favor of 
India, Basing his conclusion on data acceptable 
to the methodology of historical researches in 
Europe and America, Professor B. K. Sarkar in his 
book “The Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus,” finds the Ancient, and medieval India 
passed “through the same institutional and political 
experiences such as city-states, republics, Jury sys- 
tem, despotism of kings, which Greece and Rome 
and medieval Europe and other countries of Asia 
have gone through. The people of India even 
enjoyed the right to fine in case of the electeu 
officials of the rural commune.” 
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“SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.” 


GEOLOGY FOR AMATEURS. 
In the June number of Scientific American 
a>, Albert G. Ingalls asks: 


“Can any one who is not a professional geologist 
unlerstand and interpret the scientific meaning of 


th: sarth’s features? Can he learn to explain the’ 


orfsin of the mountains, rivers and lakes as he 
inctcrs along a country highway, as he tramps 
over the fields and hills, or even as he sees them 
from the window of a railway coach? How much 
scsntific knowledge, and fun, could a vacation 
canper get from a, weeks observation. of the 
gælogical features in the neighborhood of | his 
camp? Could it be done without any trained 
instructor? What special implements are neces- 
say?” 
He then informs the reader that 


“These are some of the questions which the 
postman frequently brings to the editors of the 
Seentific American. They indicate that many 
pearle are at least interested in geology. Many are 
merested in evolution and they have found that 
th- story of organic evolution is closely related to 
ths science of geology, for the fossils of the 
` enzient sea and land animals representing the 
stezes of evolution are found in the rocks. People 
wens to find these fossils and learn to assign them 
to their proper place om the great family-tree of 
ths evolution of life,” 


The writer then tells where to look for 
fossils, how to go prospecting for valuable 
minerals, what the ice age did to America, 
a.d how most mountains are made. He con- 
elndes:— . 

_ “One could go on indefinitely describing the 
interesting phenomena of the earth’s surface. The 
vest way to understand them, however, is to get 
oct and see them, at the same time learning 
their’ significance from some good book on 
goly. p 

“You may not understand all that you see if 
ycu spend part of your. vacation geologizing, but 
tle keen interest in geology which this form of 
vecationing will awaken in your mind will lead 
you to spend many an interesting evening next 
winter reading about earth science. The field of 
okservation is unlimited and ever-varying. Finally, 
it takes one out of doors and into the country, 
were man naturally belongs.” 


As students and some other classes of 
p-ople in India have long vacations, it would 
b> useful for them to have guidance like 
that which the illustrated Scientific American 
avticle gives to American vacation tourists. 


VACATION METEOROLOGY AND THE LURE OF CLOUDLAND : 


Another article in the June Scientific 
American which is meant to help people spend 


their vacations usefully and with pleasure, 
treats of clouds of different kinds, hailstones, 
water-spouts, crepuscular rays of the sun, and 
rainbows, with fine reproductions from photo- 
graphs. i : ' 


WELFARE WORK, OR THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


_ A third article is ‘devoted to a brief 
sketch of what is the greatest triumph of all. 
in the story of the steel industry in America 
—namely, the bringing of capital and labour ¢ 
together in a bond of mutual human interest ~ 
and understanding without which the present 
prosperity of the industry in that continent 
would be impossible and its future would be 
sorely jeopardized. os 

Az first, 


_The aim of the various plant officials was 
directed to production almost exclusively, but times 
have changed, and, although production is still the 
ruling factor, there has grown up a growing re- 
cognition of the claims of the working man, that 
his work shall be rendered safe and that his living 
conditions shall be improved. to keep place with the 
developments of our soctal life in housing, health 
and recreation. 2 

“Today”, says one of the leaders in this good ~ 
work, “welfare work may be classified as one of the 
essential features in successful and efficient plant 
management.” It will scarcely be disputed that in 
the work of bettering the conditions of labour in 
the steel industry, the leading spirit has been 
Judge Gary, the present venerable president of the 
United States Steel Corporation. It is significant 
that, durmg an interview before the writer under- 
took his lengthy trip through the steel industries, 
the whole hour of our talk was consumed by Judge 
Gary, in out-lining what had been done for the 
working-man. Asked what he considered to be 
the most important requisite for a successful head 
of a steel plant, he replied, “I would place first a 
thorough knowledge of human nature, as exempli- 


fied in. the American working-man, and an 
understanding sympathy with his point of 
view. 


The writer then describes “the Bureau of _ 
Safety Sanitation and Welfare”, which is aT 
great welfare organization. Under it, among 
other things, first aid and rescue crews have 
been formed, whose object is to have es- 
pecially trained men to take immediate charge 
where a life is imperilled. i 

The Committee on Sanitation has prepared 
specifications which include regulations for toilets, 
wash and locker rooms and drinking water. To 
avoid infection no wash basins are installed—the 
men wash in the flowing stream. Sanitary foun- 
tains are used exclusively and sources of drinking 
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thousand to two hundred 
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water are periodically inspected and the water 
analyzed. The drainage of marshes and lowlands 
and the use of crude petroleum have reduced the 
cases of malaria fever in certain districts from six- 
; annually-c+ses eres l 

The practical housekeeping , centers teach the 
preparation and coooking of food, and care and 
feeding of babies, dress-making and domestic science. 
In connection with some of the steel works, 
whole villages have been built from the ground up, 
where homes fitted with all the modern conve- 
niences are provided at moderate rentals. Garden- 
Ing 1s encouraged by the offering of prizes for the 
best gardens, and the company usually plows the 


. community gardens at its own expense, plots it out 


and directs the workmen in their gardening acti- 
vities. Flower gardening at the works is en- 
couraged and is done mainly by the employees. -= 
We cannot close without mention of the educational 


work carried on... 


WHAT ARE THE SOUND THAT INSECTS HEAR ? 
Can insects hear ? The answer is :— 


Some of the insects that have a very definite 
purpose for detecting sound connected with their 
ove affairs, are endowed with auditory powers, 
but this special provision does not apply to most 
species. _ 

Very little seems to have been discovered con- 
cerning the detection of sounds by the invertebrates ; 
anatomically we only know that they have no 
auditory apparatus like those developed by the 
vertebrates. Anything in the nature of a tympa- 
num, a sense-attached_ disk or drum for the recep- 
tion of waves of sound, seems to be peculiar to the 
creatures with backbones. =. . ; 

Being comparatively diminutive and having a 
nervous construction susceptible to touch, sight, 
taste and, most delicately, to smell, it would appear 
natural that a disturbance of the atmosphere re- 
sulting from any kind or degree of noise must be 
readily detected, especially through such sensitively 
attached organs as the antennæ, the palpi, the 
wings and even the legs. But ‘with the exception 
of the very evident hearing of certain families of 
grasshoppers, crickets and beetles, the males of 
which call the females by stridulating, there seems 
to be no evidence, after careful observation, that 
the majority of invertebrates have any ‘sense of 
sound as conveyed by the atmosphere. 
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South African Land Policy. 


Writing on South Africa, The Living Age 
says :— 


The present Cabinet endorses race-segregation : - 


but this is really a nonpartisan measure, advocated 
by_ missionaries and other friends of the natives, 


and is not designed to erect impermeable bulkheads - 


between blacks and whites except in respect to 
landholding. The plan is_to set off areas where 
only blacks can own land, and „areas where only 
whites can do so. But a commission having this 
matter in charge has allotted only about thirteen 
per cent of the desirable land in the Dominion for 
possible black ownership and has reserved eighty- 
seven per cent for the whites, who are a minority 
of the population. Naturally this does not gratify 
the blacks, Neither does segregation please white 
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The Destiny of Man 

Sit Oliver Lodge says in The Christin 
World :— 

I consider it scientifically proved that mird is 


not inseparably linked with matter. We dc rot 


‘know how it is that mind is associated with mater 


at all, but here it is. Is the matter essential? Can 
the memory and the character and the dispos:ticn, 
and all that makes an individual, survive the decth 
of the body, the destruction of the brain ? ` sy 
yes. The brain is an instrument that we use hcre 
and now, constructed by the spirit, and used us n 
Instrument for manifestation, for the displuy of 
ourselves to others. But we are not dependen. on 
jt: we can go on without it. The pulpy matter 
that-we call the brain is not ourselves; thst is 
not where our self is ; that is not even where oar 
memory is. It is an instrument for bringing cat 
the memory, as a violin or organ is an instrument 
for bringing out the music; but the music s n 
the soul of Beethoven and the soul of his heare: s, 
in those who understand it, not in the -mechanial 
arrangement which displays it or manifests it. _ 

We have the survival of the individual anc t_e 
survival of the race. There is an infinite de. tiry 
before each individual. Think of that for a mormert. 
Here we are in existence, and we are not gors 
out of existence, an infinite future is befora Tts 
when we leave the body behind. What do ve 
take with us ? Our memory, our character, fr 
better, for worse, ourselves ; and that is all w> co 
take. Some people would be glad to beril of 
themselves. Well, they can’t; they have gt o 
‘make the best ofit. It is just as well to make 
yourselves worth living, when you have got to live 
on through all eternity. It is an amazing thotet t, 
but I see no way out of it. And what will harpa 
to us, what we shall become in an infinite lap e 
of time, we do not know. We-know what we ar, 
we do not know what we shall be. 

And then there is the future of the race. Tle 
race has existed a long, long time, hundreds cf 
thousands of years ; it has been growing In prepare 
tion, through the animal kingdom, through th 
inorganic kingdom, all this long period of prepare 
tion. But it is not over; there is no sign o. its 
being over. The sun is not going to fade. W> 
realize now that the sun has a source of energ~ 
in itself, which will keep it going for thousand. cf 
millions of years yet. ae : 

Human history as we know itis a thing c 
yesterday. As we begin to decipher it, it goes tac: 
a long way, but it is going forward enormously - 
We are conscious of the process ; we are realicin : 
that we know good and evil, that we have a destin> 
before us, that we can help or we can hinder. 


Other Systems of Suns 


We read in the Lvterary Digest :— 


Whether there can be more than one universe 
is perhaps a matter of definition rather than o: 
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fact. But in any event, it appears, according to 
the newest reports from the astronomers, that 
there are other systems of suns lying millions of 
‘ight-vears beyond the confines of the galactic 
system that we earth-bound mortals formerly ` sup- 
posed to represent the universe. This, after all, is 
only a reversion to the interpretation of nebule 
that was made by the elder Herschel, pioneer star- 
gazer of the later part of the eighteenth century. 
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The United States as Creditor 


The New Republic informs the world :— 
Nine European nations owe the United States 


a total of nearly seven billion dollars; and our . 


government has sent them a polite round robin 
Indicating that we should be pleased if they would 
Iniflate measures looking toward an arrangemant as 
to the forms of repayment. 

Almost everybody now admits that the chances 
of collecting the seven billions due to America from 
her Continental associates in the War are virtually 
nil. Not one-of the nine debtor nations is in a 
position to pay anything now, or in the reasonably 
near future. France is the richest of them all, but 
it is only by a tremendous effort that she makes a 
show of balancing her domestic budget—a deceptive 
show, when it comes to that. | 

Was it understood in America at the time when 
the loans were granted that collections on them 
wou.d be virtually impossible ? Not at all. 


Seren billion dollars mean more than 
Rs. 21,000,000,000,000! > . 
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Women in Science. 


The following paragraphs are taken from 


the Women Citizen: — : 


_Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, scientist, chosen one 
of the twelve greatest American women (see the 
October 18, 1924, Citizen), has had fresh honors 
heaped upon her. -At the recent annual meeting 
of the National Academy of Sciences, a vote was 
taken to grant life membership to Dr. Sabin; a 
double honor in that she is the first woman to 
belong to this exclusive body. Dr. Sabin has done 
notable research work in the origin and development 
of the blood and blood vessels, which has won for 
her this recognition, —_. ae 

Vhere are other things to be said about Dr. 
Sabin. She is the first woman ever chosen 
president of the American Association of Anatomists, 
a position she now holds; she -has done_ splendid 
work at the Johns Hopkins Medical School as 
student and later as professor of histclogy, and 
next fall she is to join‘ the staff of the Rockefeller 
Institute. where she hopes to continue her study. . 

_At the end of the first sixty-two years of its 
history the National Academy of Science has honored 
a woman with life membership. ‘They chose 
Florence Rena Sabin. We are perhaps less accustomed 
to think of women’s achievements in science 
than in other fields, but as a matter of fact. this is 
not even the first time that a woman has been 
recognized by an American scientific body. Maria 
Mitchell. the astronomer, who died in 1889, was a 
member -of the American Association for the 
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Advancement of Science. And the lists of women . 


eminent in science are long when you begin 
to look. The New York World recently mentioned, 
in addition to Mme. Curie, the French woman of 


world-wide fame, these Americans: Mary Putnam , 
m. 


Jacobi, in _medicine; Mary W, Whitney, 
astronomy: : Elsie Clews Parsons, in anthropology: 
Christine Ladd Franklin, in psychology. We seize 
the opportnuity to announce that the rrezen will 
undertake a short series of women in science within 


the coming year. 


Europeans with Slave-holding 
Mentality. 


Among European peoples holdiñg unon- 
Europeans in subjection, the slave-holding 
and slave-driving propensity persists to a 
very large extent. In proof thereof, read the 
following pessage from The Living Age :— 


Not long ago we noted in the Living Age the 
proposal of certain wealthy concerns in the 
Netherlands having property interests in the Dutch 
East Indies to endow a school for training colonial 
servants at the University of Utrecht, to compete 
with fhe long established courses at the University 
of Leyden, on the ground that the young men sent 
out to the colonies at present arrive there filed 
with social reform theories that have an unfortunate 
effect upon the natives. A striking counterpart of 
this has developed in Kenya Colony, where the 
planters at a recent convention seem to have 
expended a large amount of energy-~for an 
equiforial country in denouncing the young civil 
servants sent to Africa by the British universities. 
Lord Delamere, a veteran settler, protested that 
these men ‘were a lot who were out of sympathy 
with their own people,’ that they ‘did not under- 
Stand the native temperament, and became a menace 
to civilization.’ A Captain Montagu thundered: ‘In 
this country young university men_ saturated with 
democracy and socialistic ideas are being introduced 
and they have become a menace to the prestige of 
the white man.’ Another planter declared that -un- 
til the Civil Service is combed out the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs will exist. The junior 
officials, whose views have been distorted by debat- 
ing societies and who are inspired by anti-white 
ideas and Bolshevist tendencies, are defying the 
Government. A Mr. Macclellan Wilson, who we 
are told was at one time Honorary Secretary of an 
Kast African Christian Union which flourished 
among the settlers in the early days of- coloniza- 
tion, added his voice of protest to the effect ‘that 
‘nowadays the Service is being recruited- from 
college men in whom is a seething spirit of socia- 
lism—all-men-equal, brotherhood-of-man views— 


which makes them unbalanced and erratic in their <* 


actions.’ 

_ Apparently, therefore, centres of revolutionary 
infection like Oxford, Cambridge, and-Leyden must 
no longer be permitted_to contaminate with false 
Se the untutored Malaya and still less tutored 
Negro. i 


ery Pena ios: 


A Japanese Family Law 


“Mombers of Indian joint families will do 
well to ponder over the following provisions 


f, 


A 


o 
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of the Family Law of the Mitsui, a famous 
commercial family in Japan :— 


(1) Members of thé family—in its largest sense— 
shall dwell together in peace and, friendship | with- 
out discord and contention; (2) since thrift is the 
basis of well-being and extravagance is the path to 
ruin, thrift should be the motto of the family; (8) 
no member of the family shall incur debts, encorse 
notes, or marry without the consent of the Family 
Council; (4) a definite share of the total family in- 
come shall be divided individually among the mem- 
bers annually, even those who marry into other 
families; (5) a man should work as long as he lives, 
and no member of the family should retire as long 
as he is physically capable of labor; (6) all books 
and accounts of branches of the family must be 
submitted and audited by the Central Family 
Council; (7) success in business depends on employ- 
ing competent people and using them for the task 
for which they are fitted. Replace superannuated 
employees, and employees who have lost their 
keenness for work, by younger mèn ; (8) too many 
irons in the fire spell failure. Our house has its 
own undertakings that are ample enough to employ 
all the members of the family., Never branch out 
into other businesses (that is, without the decision, of 
the Family Council); (9) without a solid education 
no man can supervise others. the young men 
of the family shall begin with the humbler tasks of 
apprentices and learn their business from the 
ground up, and then be sent to branches to show 
what they can do on their own responsibility ; (10) 
good judgment is especially necessary in business. 
It is better to take a small loss to-day than a big- 
ger loss to-morrow: (11) members of the family 
shall take council together in all of their important 
dealings, in order to avoid mistakes. If an evil man 
appear among them, let the Family Council deal 
with him as he deserves; (12) you were born in 
the god’s country : serve the gods, honor the Em- 
peror, love your country, and do your duty as 
citizens.—The Laving Age. 


“The Hindustanee Students” 


The Hindustanee Students is a very use- 
ful and interesting builetin published by the 
Hindustan Association of America. Annual 
subscription only one rupee. Address: 500 
Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y., U. S. 
À., the following items are taken from its 
May uumber :— 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


There are 70 different countries represented -at , 


the International House. It has become the meet- 
ing place of the Hast and West, North and , South. 
Its purpose is to revive one of the oldest discover- 
ies of human mind, long forgotten, that all man- 
kind is of one family. Here each country reveals 
itself in ways more, than one. The seedling, of 
civilization reared within the narrow limit of this 
or that human area—thanks to the vision of. Mr. 
Rockefeller Jr.—are now being transplanted in the 
fertile atmosphere of the International House, _. 
On January 3 we_ entertained the Cabinet 
members, the British and the Latin-American Groups 
of the House. -On March 1° Mr. A. B. Hakim, one 


of the three Indian cyclists to cross Asia and Lu- 
rope on bicycles, gave a talk on their adver.“ es 
before a crowded audience. On March 16, M I 
K. Rakhit gave a_slide lantern talk on India t: 
members of the House. Preceding the talk «re 
real Indian songs beautifully sung by Ragini I ù. 

Every Sunday there isa supper served ai tie 
International House where its 1200 members 
received as guests. At one of these supper: on 
April 19, on invitation of Mr. Harry E. Edm =s, 
the originator and director of the Interna: ral 
House, the representatives cf almost all the ecs l- 
tates in New York were present. Since Mr. © zg- 
lius was to bé the speaker of the evening the rua 
group of the House was requested by Mr, Edn nis 
to furnish the program of the evening. Our ore 
program was enthusiastically received and h-ıy 
appreciated by the distinguished audience. ae 
program consisted of two parts; the present_in 
of tableaux typical of different periods of h in 
history and Indian songs, and a talk on “Maha 1a 
Gandhi and International Relations” by Pro. J. 
J. Cornelius. The four tableaux were: (1) Emi: ror 
Asokha lays down his sword after victory U) 
Sankaracharya expounding Hindu Philosophy <0 
his pupils, (8) Emperor Akbar holding his +m- 
nightly religious gatherings with devotees o all 
religions (4) Mother India where “love springs tp 
struggling toward immortal life”. Miss Babsy Fov. y 
graced the tableau as Mother India. Sweet Ir ‘en 
songs sung by graceful and charming Ragini 2:1, 
accompanied . by Sarat Lahiri on the Esraz, me 


“ne 


_the tableaux a fitting background. 


In his lecture Prof. Cornelius traced the c v- 


lopment of the civilization of the East and the ~> { 
showing how the former was based on the ide: f 
conquest of self while the latter developed u :f 
the idea of conquest of nature. Thus the Ead 1 


I 
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become the home of religions and the Wes: |: 


home of Sciences, applied in the explcit:- 1 
of nature and races. Both China and I_..1 
had preached for thousands of years me ia (- 

low Gazal 


phy of non-aggression. He showed 
yad been attempting to face evil in another va" 
without resorting to brute force. Asia therefore + z- 
not such a menace to world. peace as the r. r 
aggressive West. The Political philosophy of Li 
underlying western civilizations had brought a at 
two gigantic problems. in international relatia : 
the problem of territorial and of commercial ex z1- 
sion. ‘Territorially 47 out 52 million sq. mies o 
habitable land are in the hands of the wes ->: 
races. And they have laws of exclusion w +1: 
densely populated China, Japan and India sr_=: 
from lack of space. Finally he pleaded for a cd- 
of international morality which would brand a 
crime the possession of one nation by another 
the exploitation of natural resources of wern- 
peoples solely to the benefit of the strong. (=r 
after such adjustments in international relata 
could we hope for world peace. This frank prema 
tation of some of the problems of the world w ~ 
very enthusiatically received by the audience- 


The success of our activities are in a great n a 
sure due to the generous co-operation we in 
receiving. from the International House and = 
Director, Mr. H. E. Edmonds. 


Hemendra K. Rakhit, Secretary. 

India Group, International House. 
N. K. Paranjpe, Secretary, 
New York Chapter, H. A. A 
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INTIAN TEACHERS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


_ It a credit to the American Educational Ins- 
trtutions that high scholarship has always been 
recognized by them irrespective of nationalities. 
We have only to remember such names as Dr. 
Sudnin Bose, Lecturer, Iowa University, Dr. Singh 
of Marquette University, Prof. M. C. Guha of the 
Huntirgton College, Prof. Chatterjee of Antioch 
Collegs, Mr. Shah of Illinios University and Mr. G 
': Sharma.Notre Dame University. (See January 
number, p, Now comes another name, that 
of Mr. Jal Dastur C. Pavry. 
Mr. Pavry (B. A. with Honors, Bombay), received 
ug A. M. from Columbia University in 1922. Mr. 
Pavry was awarded the University Scholarship and 
tne University Fellowship. He has served on the 
Faculty of Columbia since 1922 as instructor in the 
University Extension and summer school. He gives 
a course on the religious history, of Persia with 
special reference to Zoroastrianism, Mr. Pavrv 
will complete his studies in June and after round- 
ing off his education in Enrope, will return to 
Tndia. H. K. R. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
In Chicago among Indian students, 


CHICAGO 


Kinz Sudraka’s Little Clay Cart, which was staged 
several times by the members in 1923, will be 
given again during the middle of May. 


PURDUE 


“he Indian and other foreign students of the 
University gave an International Revenue Night on 
April 4th. India was represented by Mr. S. G. 
Ghosh, who gave a_recitation of a few Persian 
and Hindu songs, and demonstrated the way to tie 
a pariect turban much to the evident interest of 
the lerge audience. Miss Anna Wilhite exhibited an 
Indiaa Girl’s costume in a most charming manner.- 
herse:f dressing as an Indian girl. All our members 
were also attired in Indian costumes. 


The bulletin also gives a list of Indian 
students who have recently graduated from 
American Universities. 


The Lure of Old Books 


Larnial I. M’Arthur writes 
Journal :— 


Between the collector of first editions of 
modern authors, and those steeped in the lovable 
small of old leather and faded parchment, there is 
a wice gulf fixed. The lure of well-worn morrocco 
anc. rough, hand-made paper is a strong one, and 
the contents ofsuch volumes are veritable gold-mines 
of inseresting anecdotes and sage wisdom; written, 
toc, 12 a style of English which would put many 
a modern product to shame. | . 

The side-notes (written, in an old-fashioned, 
crabked style of handwriting) on many boox-stall 
bargains are often the best part of these dog-eared 
volumes, and are a distinct stimulus to those who 
can appreciate their worth. The affectionate inscrip- 
tions on the title-pages are equally interesting. 
Once, no doubt, boon companions, these old books, 
even now, convey an atmosphere which stirs up in 
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their new owners reveries of bygone days and lives 
jong since forgotten. 

Yes. To rummage over the flotsam and jetsam 
of the bookstalls, or browse leisurely in the dark 
recesses of the back shop—once you are known, 
and permitted to enter that inner sanctum—is a 
pleasure which has many devotees. There one 
may spend half a, day poring over many books 
and buying none, without a word being passed; for 
old books need no conversation, rather the reverse. 

And there is no haggling over the price. As a 
rule they are huddled together, at set prices, 
irrespective of subject, binding, or original cost: 
or the price is obscurely marked inside the cover— 
a gummed price-label is an abomination to all book- 
lovers, remember. ; 

One should never approach a bockstall with any 
definite object in view. Any book really worth 
having, despite the fact that it may now _ be lying 
amidst a heap of undusted, unclassified miscellanea 
is most unwilling to be wooed in any such com- 
mercial spirit. Besides, half the pleasure surely 
lies in the casual looking-over many volumes in 
spare moments. l 

But it is equally unwise ever to pass by a 
favourite bookstall or delay making a purchase. 
‘The next time’ is always too late. The desired 
book has come and gone, as many a book buyer 
has learned to his cost. 

_ Hope springs eternal’ is, of course, the uncon- 
scious motto of all book-buyers, and one need not 
be averse to finding a bargain in the course of 
searching for our own more humble books. There 
are a few minor prizes still to be picked up. To 
some men these seem to come quite readily, while 
others search vainly, but with keen enjoyment, all 
their days, without finding, one volume of any note. 

< First loves are best, in books, and no new 
edition of a favourite work can ever take the 
place of that old, tattered copy one picked up ‘for 
a none in the now far-back days of our literary 
youth. 


H. H. Maharani Setu Lakshmi Bai 


The Review of Reviews, London, gives the 
following brief character sketch of the 
Maharani Regent of Travancore, with a fine 
portrait : 


Her Highness the Maharani Setu Lakshmi Bayi 
was recently proclaimed ‘Maharani Regent of 
Travancore during the minority of her younger 
sister’s son. Speaking at the Proclamation Durbar, 
Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, Political Agent to the Governor 
General of India, said; “We owe it to -Divine 
Providence that at this critical juncture in her 
fortunes Travancore has been entrusted to a Regent 
whose queenly bearing and unaffected charm have 
already endeared her to all her future subjects.” 
Possessed of great natural gifts, highly educated 
and widely read, the young Princess speaks English 
faultlessly and writes _ it with ease and elegance. 
Ranis have previously ruled over Travancore with 
high distinction, the last a century ago. Travancore 
is an ancient Hindu Principality which, having 
escaped foreign conquest duriug its long history, has 
preserved in its administration the best traditions 
of the fine old Hindu conception of Kingship. In 
modern times her Maharajas have been enlightened 
princes who, as progressive and constitutional 
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rulers, have won for her the name of a Model 
` State. With an area of over 7,000 sq. miles, an 
annual revenue of about a million and a quarter 
‘sterling and a population of four millions, Travan- 
. core ranks high among the Indian States and 
enjoys complete internal independence. A unique 
feature is that nearly a half of the population is 
Christian, tradition, ascribing to St. Thomas the 
Apostle the planting of the country. Travancore 
leads India in literacy. In female education she 
1s pre-eminent, for her women are not secluded 
behind the purdah; custom allows. them freedom 
and ancient law. gives them. equality with men. 
Under that old law, peculiar to Malabar, which 
the Ruling House follows, a man’s son is not his 
heir, but his sister’s son; and_a woman, if next of 
kin is entitled to hold the headship of the Taravad 


or family. 


Who Are! Responsible for Juvenile Crime ? 


The following paragraph from The World 
Today affords food for thought:— 


“Tt should be impressed tpon parents in a 
salutary and unequivocal manner that they will 
be held fully accountable for the ultimate well- 
being of all children that they bring into the 
world.: Why not copy China in this matter? 
There they hold the parents, sometimes even 
others also, responsible for the wrongdoing of 
children. There is a case on record where a 
boy killed his, father and where the law was 
administered in the following manner: The boy 
and his uncle (who apnarently had charge of him) 
were both beheaded; the boy’s schoolmaster was 
exiled to a place 2,000 miles away, and the 
. neighbours on each side of the house where the 
man lived were also exiled to a village 1,000 miles 
away. Thus all those who were answerable, either 
directly or indirectly, for the crime were punished. 
The schoolmaster was apparently held to have 
failed in his training of the boy, and the neighbours 
presumably did not interfere to prevent murder or 
give warning as to what might happen. as they 
should have done.” l 


Shakespeare in India 


The following paragraphs from the Empire 
Review show that humorous hyperbole has 
not yet died out in England and that on a 
thin substratum of fact an entertaining edifice 
of fiction can still be reared :— , 


“To the Indian his Shakespeare is a book that 

is as inseparable from his bedside as the pious 
” Christian's bible. The Indian spends little time 
rover his own scriptures. If he is learned at all 
he is learned in English, and English to him 
means little more than Shakespeare. That the 
Englishmen around him in the larger towns of 
India do not set their. words after fhe order to be 
found in the plays of Shakespeare concerns him 
little. It causes him no hesitation through a fear 
that the Elizabethan tongue may_ have become 
archaic as Sanskrit has been. He knows Sanskrit 
to be the medium of utterance of the gods, and for 
that reason it is sacrosanct. to be spoken purely, 
if it is spoken atall. The English of Shakespeare 
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is accordingly the only English that matters, aid 
the student strives, by dint of memorisaticn oi 
the more mellifluous of Shakespeare’s phrases. ‘o 
speak as men did in the days of Drake c 
Raleigh, and lends to the utterance the charc2- 
teristic sing-song of the Babu. 

“Until recently few Indians spoke anything else 
and few Indian newspapers printed in Eneli h 
employed other than ‘this form of, language 1s 
their medium of expression. Leading articles 
were merely ajumble of phrases torn out of t.e 
plays. of _ Shakespeare. Shakespeare colour d 
headlines and reports of the police court. In tre 
law courts questions of inheritance were decided 
not according to law. so much as according o 
Shakespeare, and. Indian judges sent their fellor- 
countrymen to, death with consoling quotaticrs 
from the plays of Shakespeare.” 


Length of Life in the West 


We have before us two obituary list. 
The one in the Review of Reviews mentions 
the names and ages of 17 Western notab.- 
lities. Their ages at the time of death wer 
74, 81, 56, 85, 60, 67, 74, 76, 73, 59, 65, 7L 
85, 58, 69, 74, and 69. Current Histor; 
gives the names and ages of 15 persons wh» 
died recently. Their ages were: 61, 65, TE, 
59, 64, 63, 48, 63, 75, 78, 72, 55, 60, 7I. 
and 62. l 


Sobriety and Industry 


A contributor to the British _ Review c" 
Reviews submits figures to show that sobriety 
and industry go hand in hand in Africa. Tn- 
trade statistics of Nigeria show that betweer 
1910 and 1921 the importations of spirits declinec 
ninetyone per cent, while the export of oil nuts 
increased seven per cent. Between 1907 and 192_ 
the imports of spirits into the British West Africar 
countries decreased by 26 million gallons, or wel 
over 60 per cent, while the exports of coco: 
increased by 540,000 tons, or more than 250 per 
cent. To be sure, the native has local liquors 
mostly the fermented sap of certain palm trees. 
but their alcoholic strength sinks almost to the 
Volstead Law level, whereas the gin that cons’itutes 
the bulk of imported spirits has an alcoholic 
eontent of over forty per cent. The Laving Age. 
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A Jute Substitute from Comerun 


The Berlin Industrial and Trade Revie 
for India mentions a jute substitute. 


The Journal of the Colonial Institute of Bordeaux 
recently drew. attention to a fibrous plant from the 
district of Ebolowa, known as “Okon? or “Konji” 
the fibres of which are employed by the inhabit- 
ants to make strings, cords, bags, etc. The plant 
grows wild in the forest districts, especialiy in 
moist places. According to the above-mentioned 
Journal, the plant is said to belong to one of th. 
mallow species Sida or Abution. But  profeszo- 
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Milbraed, who has made extensive researches in 
Camcrun, is of the opinion that the plant referred 
to is the Triumfetta Cordifolia, var. tomentosa 
Spracue, belonging to the lime species. Whatever 
the botanical affiliations ofthe plant may be, it 
seems to be of very considerable economic im- 
portence, as it is said to equal jute in every 
respect. 


Saropean Film Companies in India 


The same 
article or the above topic, 
quoe a few passages below. 


The Emelka Company of Munich, is, now in 
Indi: producing a film relating to the’ life and 
times of Buddha, the text of which has been supplied 
by an Indian. We have now received authentic 
information about the doings of the Company in 
Indi. and think it our duty to draw the attention 
of al Indians to the following humiliatiig facts. 

ia the first place, it must be remembered that, 
hov2ver sympathetic Europeans, `i. e. so-called 

white” men, may be towards us before they go 
to Tadia, they naturally and instinctively develop 
feeling of community with the English and there- 
fore acquire toa greater or less degree their 
supercilious attitudes towards us. There is hardly 
a Grman, for example, who has lived long in India, 
that, has not the. same outlook as the British 


journal has an eye-opening 
from .which we 


oficial in judging both the character of the people’ 


as vell as their capacity or_prospects of acquiring 
thear national Independence. In these circumstances it 
is actively our own, fault, if, in our private or our 
pubie dealings with people of Europe or America, 
we low them to treat us as objects of contempt 
or cf exploitation. | 

But this is precisely what has happened in the 
ean.racts which a number of Indians have made 
witi the Emelka Company. If an Indian were to 
sistr a contract with a film company in Europe to 
act in a given role for a particular length of time. 
he would receive at least the same honorarium as 
any European actor of his own standing. But we 
uncerstard that the Emelka Company has been 
abi- to secure the services of very cultured Indians 
at the riciculous salary of 200 ` Rs. a month! An 
Kaclishman residing in India would never - accept 
so ow a salary. If it is argued that as foreigners 
they have. higher expense, it can be proved that 
tiie is not true for the class of Indians who have 
entured into the contracts with the Company. And 
evel if it be true, we see no reason why we should 
alicw ourselves to be exploited in order to enable 
the Company to make hundreds of thousands of 
rupees. We do not enhance the prosperity or the 
prestige of our people by accepting a lower stand- 
ard of living which is the very basis on which the 
coctemptuous rule of the foreign capitalist is main- 
tained. it should bea principle with us not to 
acc2rt a lower standard than any European, nor 
to enter into any, agreement by which we are 
plased on- a financially or socially lower level than 
the Europeans with whom we may have to 
coLaboraze.. 

dr. addition to the salary mentioned above, the 
Incians in question were paid their second-class 
. travelling expenses. The class of Indians who are 
acting for the film company should insist on the 
sarie standards of railway travelling as are un- 
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doubtedly enjoyed by the European members of 
the Company. If they are ashamed of travelling 
first-class,—as they would be justified in being, 
considering that millions of their countrymen are 
huddled together like cattle In the third-class 
carriages—they should have no dealings whatsoever 
with Europeans and should ‘strictly refrain from 
making compromise by which they earn a little 
money at the savrifice of personal pride and national 
prestige. 
Apart, 
there is the even more important problem of t 
subject-matter of the films. If European companies 
have a free hand in India or collaborate with 
Englishmen in the production of Indian films for 
foreign consumption, the results obtained can only 
be such as we have already denounced in connec- 
tion with “An Aeroplane Flight Around the World 
filmed by the Ellen Richter Company. We learn 
on good authority that certain Christian missionaries 
in India are to take films for a certain well-known 
German Company and we can easily imagine what 
aspects of our life will be specially selected. 
Missionaries would lose their salaries unless they 


however, from these questions of prestige, 


the. 


continually kept up the fiction that the Gospel was ~ 


sadly needed by the heathen—in addition to Europe’s 
manufactured goods—and this end can only be 
achieved by them if they can show such pictures 
as may convince the spectators of the cultural 
work they are carrying out in those lands. f 
We believe that there is a danger in allowing 
this kind of anti-Indian propaganda to continue. 
We firmly believe in publishing the truth as to all 
our social, economic and political evils, and in doing 
so we should be animated by the deliberate desire 
to obtain, the co-operation of the world In Improving 
the condition of our undoubtedly backward popula- 
tion. But we object to an exploitation of our evils by 
missionaries, film companies or foreign and native 
capitalists for the purpose of deriving commercial 
or imperial profits by a propaganda of calumnia- 
tion. It is, therefore, highly important that we 
organise ourselves to produce our own films both 
for the education and improvement, of our own 
people as well as for the information of foreign 
countries. Film propaganda is as powerful an 
instrument of warfare as the press or as gas-bombs, 
and if we are to fight our enemies successfully, 
we ought to devote serious attention both to our 
films as well as to our press and cable services. 
The films hitherto taken and shown by Europeans 
have done much damage to us. because they have 
tended to mobilise foreign opinion, against us and 
thus to render our struggle for social and national 
freedom much more difficult. We must now take 
the initiative and let the world know exactly how 
help we expect from 


things’are at home, what 
able to offer 


abroad and what we ourselves are 


. other peoples. We should take our stand upon 


the solid ` ground of international solidarity and 
render nugatory the efforts of money-grabbing 
European capitalists to create race prejudice and 
international animosities. 





Is ‘a Mother’s Business Child Culture 
or Housework ? 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s article in The 
» » é 
Century Magaxine on Wash-Tubs and 


_ 
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Woman’s duty” is very important. We are 
able to quote below only a few paragraphs. 


The natural urge towards specialization, the 
pleasure of using individual „talents, and being 
paid for it, is bringing more. and more women 
from domestic service into social. 

But domestic service suffers. Our home, as it 
has been, requires the complete devotion of one 
woman at least, and more if the man can afford 
These women who are escaping from the home 
are not doing much to improve it. Itis perhaps 
natural that they should wish to leave altogether 
the work’ they have done so long. Nevertheless 
that work, so far as it applies to children, is 
theirs forever. 

They_have no right to shirk their task, but they 
have a demanding duty to hring it up to the level 
of our civilization, to make it a high social service. 
So far as domestic service includes_ child service 
it cries aloud for specialization and will get it. 
So far as it. deals with man service, he will cry 
aloud for his house-mother, but in yain.. 

The women of our time are right in resenting 
their restriction to the primitive activities of the 
kitchen and nursery. They are traitorously wrong 
if they fail to perform those duties better. 

It is the work of mothers to care for children, 


_and it is to the disgrace of modern motherhood 


that so many children are improperly cared for. 
This is not to be done, by trusting to primitive 
methods suitable to solitary animals; it calls for 
human motherhood, which is social service. 


It is the work of mothers to feed their children’ 


and similarly itisa disgrace to modern mother- 
hood that they allow so many children to grow 
up ill-fed, and millions to die by famine. Again, 
thisig not a matter for solitary_ primitive mother- 
hood to set right; human motherhood is social, 
a our children are social orphans for lack 
of it. 

No yearning love, no endless labor at, stove and 
tub, can properly care for the children of the 
world. They need educated, organized, specialized 
motherhood, in addition to the basic relation 
between individual mother and child. 

Child culture is the highest form of social 
service. It calls forthe subtlest, noblest powers, 
for sharp penus at its upper levels, and clear 
talent in all teachers. No matter what the race 
may learn, may make, may do, may discover, all 
our gain iş naught if the people remain weak, 
foolish, evilly behaved. 

The business’ of women is to make better people 
through a far higher standard of breeding, of 
environment, of education. No nobler task can be 
imagined than the upbuilding of a nobler race. 
But this is social service, not domestic. 

_ And will men be happy with different women, 
different children, different homes? We may 
answer by another question: Are they so happy 
now. that they should fear a change ? 


rssey of Count 
ing ` 

Dr. Glenn Frank, editor of the Century 
Magazine, writing in that monthly on Count 
Keyserling’s “The Travel Diary of a Philoso- 
sopher,” says :— 


The Strange Od 
Rover 


Count Keyserling has come to a Europe that 5 
busy reconstructing its frontiers to tell it ‘la t 
must reconstruct its faith as well. While prem `s 
have been telling their peoples that they n-. t 
balance their budgets, this philosopher hes k z1 
telling them that they must balance their being: ss 
well. While his contemporaries have been sayz 
there must be a new Germany, Count Keyser_rz 
has been saying there must be new Germa.. 
Surrounded by scholars of the letter that kiiis, “2 
has chosen to be a scholar of the spirit that gra 
life. To a Western civilization that has seen >s 
obsession with a gaudy externalism bring it r “r 
to ruin, Count Keyserling has come as the prop "t 
of a new internalism that may mean renaissance 

Western civilization has long been identified v—ti 
the motor type, the sort of man who runs mom 
than he reads and acts oftener than he thinks; “= 
sort of man who must go outside the frontiers. ci 
his own mind and spirit to find either the world cf 
reason or of recreation; the sort of man wh G 
externally rich, but internally poor, . 

Eastern civilization has long been identified w t4 
the meditative type, the sort of man who sis i= 
thinks more than he either runs or reads; the nm 
of man who has emancipated himself from depeut- 
ence upon the outside world of affairs for strmu 1 
to ideas or for diversion; the sort of man who B 
externally poor, but internally rich. 

Count Keyserling is neither the poor-rich man = 
the West nor the rich-poor man of the Hast. He B 
an ethica, liaison officer betw: en the dreaming Kes: 
and the doing West. 


The reader is also told why the Coun 
undertook his travels. 


He knew that he could become more learned `r 
further study, but he wanted to become wise“, a-t 
he knew that he could achieve a deeper wiisd: z 
only by fresh and further experience. So the pr~ 

ose of his tour of the world was not to stu-3 
dia, China, Japan, Africa, America, and the otl - 
lands he visited. There was_ nothing about th: > 
places that he really wanted to learn, If that Ic: 
been his aim, he would have stayed at his qu ~ 
retreat at Raykul] and studied the reports of expez : 
on these places. What he set out to do was to << 
to these lands in turn and see what would happ-r 
to him internally, as he would be forced to adju - 
himself to utterly alien climates, utterly differen 
customs, and utterly new ways of thinking. Le 
determined that, as far as possible, he would | ~ 
come. an Indian while in India, a Chinaman whit 
in China, an African while in Africa, and s) Œ- 
„1 want,” he said as he set out on his journe-- 
to let the climate of the tropics, the Indian o.e 
of consciousness, the Chinese code of life, acl 
many other factors, which I cannot envisage 72 
advance, work their spell upon me one after tL= 
other, and then watch what will become of ma. -. 
If anything at all will lead me to myself, a digre- 
sion round the world will do so.” 


A part of what he has to tell Westerner. 
about India. is thus outlined :— 


Count Keyserling comes out of India to tell t- 
Westerners that, if we are- to realize renaissanc> 
instead of ruin, we must become wise as well as 
learned, that we must come to know the inne’ 
meaning as well as the outer facts-.of life, that w ` 
must add to the perfection of our purely _ entiez 
faculties, a deepening of spiritual insight. Only s 
suggests Count Keyserling, can we approach th. 
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ideal of human perfection, which is to free ourselves 
irom slavery to the objective facts of life by 
piercing to the heart of their meaning, There is 
of course, nothing new in this. It is lifted enure 
from Hindu metaphysics. This conception was old 
ween the first philosopher began practising his 
trace. I heard its echo years ago from the lps of 
an unlettered lecturer at a county fair in Missouri, 
when he said: “Whats all your automobiles 
amcunt to, if there ain’t nobody drivin’ em ? What’s 
all aur fine houses amount to, if there’s just a lot 
© little dudes and dudines runnin’ in an’ out over 
the door-sill like ants?” Here was the same, insist- 
en2e upon the supremacy of spiritual perfection over 
materjal progress. 

It has been said by various reviewers that Count 
Keyserling’s original contribution lies in the fact 
tha: he has put this ancient metaphysical assump- 
ton to practical use by making it the starting-point 
of a new ethical system based upon concentration. 

Eat is to say, he tells us Westerners that we can- 
nct penetrate to the inner meaning of things by 
merely working harder at the job of learning more 
fac: , but that we must actually perfect ourselves 
spurrtually, lift ourselves to higher levels of cons- 
cluusness, and that we may lift ourselves from the 
percly physical and intellectual plane to the psychic 
plane by various methods and devices of concentra- 
ticn. But here, again, we have an idea thai is lifted 
ertve froin Hindu Yoga. It is true, however, that 
Count Keyserling adapts this Indian idea of concen- 
trazian to the Western mind by suggestions that 
snack of psycho-analysis. 


Evolving Russia 


We read in The Living Age :— 


ince Lenin’s death Moscow’s policy with regard 
tc the peasant has vacillated, but with a growing 

realization that he is final master of the country’s 
- destiny. Meanwhile the peasants themselves, despite 
their apparent apathy, are moving forward and ac- 
qung opinions and independent political’ interests 
oz their own. They seem to have recovered control 
o- the Co-operatives, which were never entirely 
wrested from their hands, and are thus maintaining 
anz strengthening an economic State within the 
Stare. But the most important change, and the one 
that particularly characterizes the last few months, 
is the growing recoguition of the peasant as a poli- 
tical factor in the government. In other words, the 
peasant is learning to use the Soviet machine to 
galu control of the country. 


“After seven years of the Soviet system we begin. 


tu see clearly that this very system is likely to 
prove an exceedingly convenient and adaptable 
form of government for Russia. In itself it, does 
net necessarily involve Communism or Socialism. 
lz is a container into which you can pour whatever 
you like.....The present contents are a_dictator- 
sory of the industrial proletariat controlled by the 
Communist Party. But any impartial eye can see 
taaz sooner or later this dictatorship will inevitably 
pass to that section of the people which is in an 
overwhelming majority, namely, the peasants....And 
ine peasant is already beginning to demand his seat 
In government councils. He will no longer be put 
cf" by purely economic concessions. Present poli- 
teal tendencies in Russia are therefore evolving 
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slowly but steadily toward the domination, of the 
Soviet machine by the agricultural population. 


Ec 


Prison Life 


“Convict Number 1204” 
time in prison in the Empire 
observes :— 


The most fatal characteristic of prison life is the 
gradual process of adaptation to the more demoral- 
izing influences of penal discipline that takes place 
in practically every instance. For prison life is 
just one Jong process of adaptation to the prevail- 
ing conditions and environment; and it involves the 
weakening—and in some cases the total destruc- 
tion—of certain qualities without which sane and 
balanced living is impossible, and engenders other 
qualities of a degrading character which persist 
after release. It must be realized that this process 
of psychological reactiou to environment In prison 
is just as scientific a law as is the reaction of any 
other organism to its environment. In other words, 
ifa criminal is treated like a beast he will be a 
beast. And J am convinced that much of the 
recidivism which presents so baffling a problem, to 
the sociologist is to be attributed to this, adaptation 
to the worst features of prison life, reinforced by 
the material. and social difficulties which every 
ex-prisoner is likely to encounter on release. 


describing his 
Review, 


Why Prisons ? 


The World Tomorrow devotes its May 
issue to very thought-provoking discussions 
by competent writers of various topics con- 
nected with the evils of prison life and the 
system of punishment by imprisonment. We 
have space for only a few extracts. 

As to why we send folks to 
George W. Kirchwey writes : 


It appears that of the four avowed aims of 
punishment—retribution, deterrence, segregation and 
reform—only the first, the infliction of social ven- 
geance on the offender, is effectively realized. As 
the sentiment which dictates this aim has its source 
in the deepest springs of our human nature, not 
even, the rising tide of humanitarian feeling has 
thus far been able to overcome it, except, to a 
limited extent, in the case of children and of certain 
classes of women offenders. It is only through the 
scientific study of the criminal and, of the mental 
and social factors of which he is the shameful 
product that we may hope to. make head against 
a sentiment so unprofitable and at the same time so 
discreditable to our common humanity. - 

There are many who will dread this substitution 
of knowledge for vindictiveness as the basis of our 
treatment of the offender; who see in it an attempt 
to paralyze the arm of justice and to set our male- 
factors free to prey at will on the community. What 
we may rather look foris a far more effective 
measure of social control, with treatment and edu- 
cation in place of crude punishment and with per- 
manent segregation under decent conditions of living 
of those found to be incapable of bearing the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in the outside world. 


prison, 
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_in the meantime our system of punitive justice 
will continue to be a thing apart, “moving about in 
worlds not realized,” with little or no relation to 

e social welfare. 


: Harry Elmer Barnes quotes George Bern- 
ard Shaw as saying: 


‘Imprisonment as it exists today is a worse crime 
than any of those committed by its victims ; for no 
single criminal can be as powerful for evil, or as 
unrestrained in its exercise, as an organized nation. 

-We have to find some form of torment which 
Can give no sensual satisfaction to the tormentor, 
and which is hidden from public view. That is 
how imprisonment, being just such a torment, be- 
came the normal penalty. The fact that it may be 
worse for the criminal, is not taken, into account. 
The public is seeking its own salvaticn, not that of 
_ the lawbreaker. It would be far better for him to 
joner in the public eye; for among the crowd of 

sightseers there. might be a ‚Victor Hugo’or a 
Dickens, able and willing to make the _ sightseers 
think of what they are doing and_ashamed of it. The 
prisoner has no such chance. He envies the un- 
fortunate animals in the Zoo, watched daily by 
thousands of disinterested_observers who never try 
te convert a tiger into a Quaker by solitary con- 
finement and would set upa resounding agitation 
in the papers if even the most ferocious man-eater 
were made to suffer what the most docile convict 
suffers. Not only has the convict no such _ protec- 
tion: the secrecy of his prison makes it hard to 
convince the public that he is suffering at all. 


Mr. Barnes himself gives the following 
ee of how prisons punish the human 
mind : 


Normal sociability is severely curtailed ; self- 
assertion is practically denied ; interesting work 

ls really provided ; play and recreation. if existent 
at all, are grotesquely inadequate. The normal 
outlet of the sex instinct is totally denied in the 
average prison though the sex urge is rendered 
abnormally active due to the blocking of the other 
forms of emotional and intellectual outlet which 
might otherwise drain off or -stblimate the sex 
desires. The effect of all these abnormalities and 
abuses are greatly intensified by the regimentation 
and cruelty inevitable in the conventional prison 
administration of today. Hence it is but natural that 
prison life should result in various types of explosion 
such as psychoses, neuroses, sex perversions and 
-zeneral physical and moral, disintegration. 
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Code of Laws vs. Embodiment of Ideals 


, Discoursing on “Art and the Ivory 
>Tower” in the Journal of the Barnes 
Foundation, Laurence Buermeyer says :— 


Perhaps no better example of this could be found 
than in the role that Homeric. poems played in 
Greek civilization. It is sometimes said that the 
greatness of that civilization was partly due to the 
fact tbat the Greeks had no sacred books, in the 
sense that the Jews had ; that is, that they had no 
rigid and binding code of laws which everyone was 
expected to obey in every detail. This is not quite 
true, since Homer was almost an oracle for them; it 
is true, however, that the Iliad and the Odyssey were 
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less a prescription of a precise way of life tha. cn 
embodiment of ideals, which owed their authcri 7 
in no small degree to the glamor lent by tle 
Homeric manner to the experiences reflected a 
them. In thus providing ideals which, were cn- 
bodied in exceedingly vivid and moving imagery tLe 
poems gave to the Greeks a fund of vicarious. y 
enjoyed experiences, which shaped the purposes 
and erystallized the feelings of the Greek race as 2 
whole, and at the same time did not so entirely fx 
them as to make variation impossible. Hence tle 
possibility both of individualism in thought ari 
feeling, and of communication between individ ial. 
and consequently the birth of genuine reflectica 
and personal distinction. 


“Higher Education for Democracy” 


Professor Charles Franklin  Thwmge 
President Emeritus of Western Resev 
University, has contributed to Currin 
History an article with the caption “Higzre 


Education to safeguard Democracy”, iù wh.cl 
he quotes the following passage from enc 
address on “Education in England enc 
America” delivered by Dr. H. A. L. Fislor 
Minister of Education in the Cabinet of Licyc 
George :— 


_ “One of the reasons which confirms the America= 
in his faith in education, is that he recognizes iz 
schools and colleges a unifying force which maxe 

out of the heterogeneous amalgam of races a sirgl 

people and a single national consciousness. Educa 

tion is the great harmonizer, the nationmaker, th 

essentially American thing.” 


& 

President Thwing mentions and expla vs 
various perils of democracy. We will js: 
mention a few of these. 


Even a mob develops some sort of headship enc 
of following: It listens to the man who motnt: 
the soap box and usually follows the man whe 
waves a flag, or two flags, or who even flaunts i 
piece of hemp rope. The multitude will by scm 
means have a leadership, It is of course, of untok 
importance that the leadership be wise, wise in £ 
wisdom commensurate with the importance of ‘hr 
issues committed toit. | 

Democracy is often obliged—some, would say i- 
usually obliged—to accept the guidance of its 
second-best leaders. Of course, In its, heart o. 
hearts, it prefers the ablest and the wisest. Fu: 


‘the able and the wise often lack that sense o- 


camaraderie and of sympathy which renders them 
acceptable to the dominant, majority. The abl-st 
and the wisest may be cold in-emotion and devoted 
to the theoretical consideration of government. Tae 
people will have as their counselors those wac 


.stand close to them. 


The-second cause of the failure to appreciute 
wise guidance is emotionalism. Wisdom in politi al 
leadership is comprehensive of, many issues. It 
may represent only a single crisis, or it may cover 
a long pericd of time. Emotionalism is stirred oy 
the timeliness of a platform or of a smgle plank in 
a platform. It lacks the long view in both space 
and time. Under the intensity, of excitement—an 
excitement which is transient—it acts with rashness. 


‘weshness which is none the Jess harmfnl or even 
sestrous when free from the baseness of a low 
pozie al motive. 

vot far remote from indifference and emotional- 
isr es perils of democracy lies the peril of the 
gwcw or small group vested with political control. 

A further peri} of democracy is made by what 
I hl call a failure to appreciate the liquid 
enerecter of the assets and forces which constitute 
democracy. The assets are the intelligence and the 
eocd will of the people who govern. These assets 
arc changed easily and swiftly. The people who 
to-day are wise, may in a half decennial period 
become unintelligent and unwise (as, it may be added, 
an opposite change may occur, thongh with hardly 
a = milar ease). Goodwill may be transformed into 
a wil pesitively bad or indifferent. Democracy is a 
rvor,  everflowing rine ponent overfiowing ite 
cocfining banks, but. is everflowing, ever- 
emotying itself. It is i primary Importance that 
is tributary forces of knowledge. or wisdom, of a 
wiling for betterment, should also be kept as 
COL s-antly full. 

I'ne comprehensive danger of democracy, to 
stra up the perils to which [ have alluded, 1s the 
reil ofan advancement of power without a corres- 
re-ding advancement in intelligence and in intellec- 
tac] considerateness. 

Every advanced step in democracy, as well as 
1s first step, is marked by the peril but the peril has 
ren, and will continue to be, met by the intellec- 
tazi force which we designate as the higher 
cducation. 


President Thwing next observes that :— 


There are several elements which help to cons- 
Lū te the higher education as the most effective 
= ‘e for meeting and preventing these perils which 
accompany and constitute the progress of demo- 
cracy., 

Lord Morley—whose death was a loss to the 
lugher interests of the world—in his great oration 
on John Bright, speaks of the strength of a county y 
as consisting “in the moral reason of things”. It 

is tc the me ang and the nourishing of such a force 
oz quality that universities are devoted. They are 
-ounded to develop reason, that intellectual power 
o- which the function is not only to seek out evi- 
deice but to relate fact to fact and to find in them 
sah and all the great law of causality. Universities 
a72 the searchers for truth, and they are the inter- 


>r2tars to the minds of the children of men. The 
xs; common emblem on the shield of the 
n=versi=y is the rising sun, and the two 
mS. common words are “lux” (light) and 
“varitas”? (truth). ` 

He observes further :—- : 


The university seeks to train men of merit unto 
“h- highest merit, and to promote the allocating of 
w n as their deserts, either high or low, command. 
Ore chief defect in human society aad in Govern- 
T nt is that to the unworthy or to the incapable 

given conditions and circumstances requiring 

aoe wisdom and strongest strength, and that 

ta those possessing the largest wisdom and strong- 

es _strength are not given opportunities demanding 
pev2rs powerful or so unique. Such unfitness results 

ir. disasters more or less complete. The univcrsities 

L to create a sort of automatic State in which 

meyit shall instinctively be accepted at its true 

wetth, and in which just assignment of duties shall 

be inevitable. 
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The higher education, too. in a democracy helps 
to form a body ot maturer intellectual men whose 
presence and whose voices are of the utmost valug 
in the creation of that most worthy asset, publif 
opinion, In a democracy, that undefined and ind 


anite force, public opinion, is the substratum of a 


Government and of social well-being. 

The higher education also serves in and through 
a democracy as an international force. Democracies 
are inclined to be tribal. The university creates 
not simply the international mind, but also the 
international conscience, the international heart, the 
mternational will. Truth, its chief concern, does 
not recognize national boundaries. Truth flies over 
the mountain peaks, It does not care for the East 
or for the West, for the North, or for the South, 
for the near or for the far. The teachings of the 
professors’ lecture room soon become the talk of 
the street, and the discoveries of the laboratory. 
physical or chemical or biological, presently build 
the bridges which span the great rivers, or create 
the electric forces which send messages through 
the air or under the unfathomed sea, or 
compound remedies which heal sickness, or grow 
new fruits and grains which nourish life. Kelvin’s 
compass, the resuit of the thinking of a great 
researcher” in a historic university, has helped to 

rid the sea of its terrors, and his cables laid under 
all oceazs unite nations with chains stronger than 
treaties and mightier than the ties of blood or of 
historic relationship. The university, too, traming 
the men of different nationalities, as well as promot- 
ing the cause of truth, is an international force 
blessing the community. 

The university through the education which it 
offers also promotes. the cssential element of a 
democracy—which democracy is ever inclined to 
forget—religion. It does not promote a sec- 
tarian type of faith. It moves in latitudes and 
in longitudes of greatest circles and widest 
degrees. 

The advantages which 
education provide should represent permanent 
offerings to civilization. The university does not 
rise ov fall with the accession or dismissal of Cabinets, 
with the whims of the populace, with the acceptance 
or the rejection of social or economic theories, but 
sets its mind and its will to its duty of seeking 
and, if possible, of finding the truth, and to 
development in the educated man of the richest, 
finest and noblest character. 

In pursuing such a definite and constant quest. 
democracy in turn should prove to be the surest 
support of the university. The support, which has 
been given to the university by the democracies 
of the New World gives eT ound for hope that the 
democracies of the world. in all the succeeding 
generations, will not fail to offer constant aid 
and comfort to the cause of the higher education 
which is at once the corner-stone and the copestone 
of humanity’s welfare and progress. x 


When President ‘Thwing says that the 
university “does not promote a sectarian 
type of faith”, be has in view an ideal of 
universities to which universities like those 
at Benares, Aligarh, or Hyderabad do not 
conform 


ihe university and its 





NOTES 5 


The Turkish Republic 


Describing and passing remarks on the 
_ Turkish Republic, in Current History Elbert 
~Crandall Stevens, Executive Secretary to the 
Stambonl Branch in Turkey of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, observes :— 


In spite of imperfection of administration and 
certain serious injustices (for which counterparts 
might be found in the critical periods of the Govern- 
ments now respectably stable, and which it is ex- 
pected will pass with, the natural subsiding of chau- 
vinistic tendencies arising from an intense nation- 
alism), new Turkey’s presiding genius, Ghazi Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, and his closest associates Ismet 
Pasha, Rauf Bey, Kiazim Kara Bekir Pasha, Fethi 
Bey, Dr. Adnan Bey and others, have shown con- 

beistent energy, astuteness and determination to 

preserve the national sovereignty for the good of 
the peop and to secure for the country a recog- 
nized place among the progressive nations of the 
world to-day. 





Salaries in Japan 


The Javan Magexine writes :-— 


_The Prime Minister receives the annual stipend 
of Yen 12,000 (about $6,000); the ministers of State 
and the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal Yen 8.000 
(about 34,000); the vice-Ministers of State Yen 
6.500 {about $3,250); Directors . of the Bureaus 
Yen 5,200 (about $2.600); the Presiding Judge of 
the Supreme Court Yen 7,500 (about $3,750); the 

Governor-General of Chosen like a Minister of State 

Yen 8,000 (about $4,000); the Governor-General of 
-Formosa Yen 7,500 (about $3,750). The perfectural 
governor's salary ranges from Yen 6,000 (about $ 
3,000) to Yen 5,200 (about $2,600). The anunal 

salary of the skinnin officials ranges from Yen 

4,500 {about $2,250) to Yen 1.200 (about $600) 
according to the twelve grades into which the amount 
of the salary is graded. The hannin officials some- 
times receive almost in exceptional cases Yen 200 


(about $100) a month, while ordinarily their m ntl - 
ly salary ranges from Yen 160 (about Sst: ‘> 
Yen 40 (about) $20 according to the eleven g¢ adi; 
into which the salary’s amount is graded. 


The amount of military and naval offer.’ 
annual salaries is regulated according to their d [fe - 
ent ranks. The General and Admiral receive Ye 
8,000 (about $4,000); the Lieut-General anq vie - 
Admiral Yen 6,500 (about $3,250); the AMajor- to. - 
eral and Rear-Admiral Yen 5,700 (about $2, 50 : 
the Colonel and Captain Yen 4,500 (about $2250 ; 
the Lieut-Colonel and Commander Yen i,t) 
(about $1,900); the Major and Lieut. Command r 
Yen 3,100 (about $1,550); the army Captain axl 
naval Lieutenant Yen 2,400 (about $1,200); the ru., 

ieutenant and naval Sub-lieutenant Y n `N) 
(about $900); the army Sub-lieutenant aad av | 
Second lieutenant Yen 1,400 (about $700.) It us, 
however, be mentioned that the above figures hov 
the highest amounts allowed to the officers of tl > 
indicated ranks, and generally the amounts var, 
according to the twelve grades, as in the Goo i 
the high civilian officials. 

In fact, it is to be noted that the salaries of tl > 
Japanese Government officials are sadly out of pr - 
portion to the prevailing prices of living in J na: 
But at the same time 1t must be remembered th t 
the Japanese officials of the shinnin rank, tht s 
the Ministers of State and Generals and Admire s 
enjoy an allowance equal in amount to their sa ari s 
from the private purse of the Emperor. 

But even the salary and allowance of tho 
Prime Minister of Japan, taken  toge'*he., 
come to only Rs. 3,000 per mensem. Piui 
is what the Prime Minister ofa first-: la~, 
independent power gets! Will British Civ- 
lians in India and our Indian  Mini-ters 
please note ? 

We shall be obliged if any reader wil! tel 
us what British Generals, Lieut. Generals, etc., 
get in India in the shape of salaries, al'on- 
ances, ete. 


NOTES 


iDeshbandhu Chittaranjan Das 


By the death of Deskbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das the cause of freedom in India has sus- 
tained a great loss. This we say both with 
reference to the achievement that already 
stood to his credit at the time of his death 
aud to what he was expected to achieve in 
the years to come;-~if a nice distinction 
were allowable, we should rather say that 
the loss is heavier considering the potentiality 


that lay in him than it is considering h» 


actual performance. 


For, though Mr. C. R. Das had been i: - 
terested in public affairs and had occasioually 
taken part in them from youth upwarus, t 
was only in recent years that he began » 
take an active part in them and at once cane 
to the forefront. From his public utterances 
and writings and from what was publishe | 
during the last few weeks of his life rel: tit 2 


C6 


to the future plans and programme of himself 
and his party, one could see that experience 
of public life was gradually teaching him to 
discriminate between what was more specta- 
culer, sensational and  plaudit-bringing than 
ca.culated to bear lasting fruit, and what 
wotld draw out the strength of the people 
and build up national life on enduring founda- 
ticu; We are, therefore, justified in holding 
thay had he lived even for five years longer, 
he vould have been able to render more 
solic @rvice to the country and humanity 
then he had yet done and thus conferred 
lastiag benefit on his pople. 

This is nò mere guess. The cabled news 
thet the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
have come to the conclusion that the Reforms 
are 20t to undergo any material alteration 
till -bhe year 1929, which does not seem to be 
a mere rumour, is an arrogant and contem- 
tucus challenge thrown out by the Conserva- 
tive party and the majority of the British 
pece to the people of India. The gauntlet 
mus’ be taken up by the people of India in 
general and by the people of Bengal in 
particular. By the people of Bengal in 
particular, because it is only with reference 
to tlis province that if has been declared 
oy be Government that there are to be no 
tran=erred subjects and the Reforms are to that 
extert to be in abeyance for the next two 
years. Had Mr. O.R. Das been alive, he 
woall have readily and with alacrity takeun 
ap tie challenge; for he was a born fighter 
ana oved a fight dearly, and shone best 
wher leading a forlorn hope to victory. Time 
after time in spite of heavy odds, in spite of 
the emple powers of cowing down and buy- 
ing tp at the disposal of the bureaucracy, in 
spite of tke deflecting lure of communal ad- 
vantege, the Deshbandhu inflicted defeats on 
the Bengal Government by using weapons 
placel at the disposal of the people by the 
laws and regulations of the Government itself. 
His personal magnetism, the spell of his great 
sacrifice, his powers of holding his party 
togetier, which did such good service at 
previous fights, would have been of the 
greatest use to the country at this juncture. 
And :here would have been a dramatic fitness 
in Mz. ©. R. Das taking the lead in this fight, 
becatse intentionally or unintentionally, the 
conc-usion arrived at by Lords Birkenhead 
and Reading appears to flout the friendly 
gesture which- he had recently made at 
Far:dour. But he is gone from the sphere 
of 26 earthly labours, leaving behind no 
capable leader to take his place. 
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There have been and still are in India 
men more lavishly endowed with heart 
affluence and intellectual powers than Mr. C. 
R. Das. There have been and are gifted men 
who have deliberately chosen lines of work 
which do not lead to opulence. There have 
been and are others who have left behind 
their boyhood and a worldly life simultane- 
ously, and, taking the vow of poverty, dedi- 
cated themselves to a life of service. All 
honour to them. But Mr. C. R Das’s peculiar 
claim to our respect and admiration lies in 
this that he had proved to his own and 
other’s satisfaction that he could make as 
much money as anybody else in the lucrative 
profession of law, be had known the pleasures 
of luxurious living and the gratification of 
bodily cravings; yet when the call came, he 
gave up for good money-making with all its 
excitement and attendant satisfaction, he re- 
nounced his previous worldly life more.and 
more, he got more and more ready to throw 
himself into the fire that drives out the dross 
and leaves the pure gold of human nature 
behind. 

None of our public men ever made so 
great a pecuniary sacrifice as he. 

Even when he had not set out on the path 
of renunciation, money did not cling to him 
nor he to money. True, his lavish expendi- 
ture was not all for the public good or for 
the relief of the needy; true, he was ex- 
travagant in his habits; but he was also 
open-handed in giving, nay, often reckless and 
indiscriminate in his charity. All © which 
shows that attachment to wealth was nota 
feature of his character, and, therefore, there 
was the making of the sannyasin in bim 
to a greater extent than in many a man 


more faultless and free from blame 
than he. 
This is not to be wondered at. In fact, 


the hagiology of all religious sects shows that 
the very ardour, impetuosity and passionate 
natures which led many men in the earlier 
parts of their lives to plunge headlong into 
dissipation enabled them, when the turning 
point came, to give themselves up with equal 
zeal to a life of spiritual realisation. Great 
achievement in any sphere of activity is not 
for cold, calculating and extremely careful 
and prudent natures. The driving force lies 
in the emotional part of human nature, 
though reason sits at the helm and is indis- 
pensable for success. 

The Deshbandhu, though a successful 
lawyer, was essentially emotional by tempera- 
ment. This stood him in good stead even in 
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the conduct of some causes celebres. It was 
owing to this emotionalism that he found 
Vaishnavism as it exists in Bengal so con- 
genial to his soul. It was this temperament 
that enabled him when he was deeply stirred 
to work himself up to passionate utterance, 
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impatient fretting proved too strong for a 


constitution whose vitality had never been 
conserved by attention to the laws of 
health. 

There was perhaps another cause. He was, 


even some of his friends say, autocratic by 


` 


A Part of the Gathering in Front Calcutta Corporation Building, to Have a Look of the Dead 
Body of Deshabandhu 


thus succeeding in swaying listening multi- 
tudes to the mood of his choice. Not that 
he could not argue;—he could argue. But 
when reasoning and feeling went together, 
the combination proved irresistible. 

He was a fiery and passionate lover of 
freedom and of his country. He loved India 
well, though not always wisely; which ex- 
posed his methods to criticism. This love 
was with him a consuming passion, and com- 
bined with his impetuosity to make him chafe 
at restraint and impatient for Swaraj as he 
understood it. Once that he had thrown him- 
salf into active politics he worked incessantly 
in spite of ill health and bodily suffering. 
It may be that this ceaseless toil and his 


13 


nature. This led him to do more things him- 
self—to attend more to details—than a leader 
need do personally. His followers were also 
to blame. For economising the energies and 
vitality of the leader and in the interests of 
the party, they ought to have asserted them- 
selves and claimed and done their share of 
work and given him the much-needed rest. 

Mr. CR. Das was an able organiser 
and a good hand at getting up demonstrations. 
He was firm and resolute. He possessed the 
courage to face and take the consequences of 
his words and deeds. He never shirked 
responsibility. His friends have borne public 
testimony to his loving and lovable 
nature. 
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These qualities and others indicated in 
previous paragraphs made him the leader of 
men that he was. 

Musalmans are a powerful minority 
in India. They form the majority in Bengal. 
An Indian leader, and particularly a Bengali 
leader. must sincerely desire to bring out 
the publie spirit of the Moslem. community 
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emotional temperament best. Whether 


the 
Brahmo Samaj, to which he originally 
belonged, was also to any extent responsibl 

for this reaction in him, is more than we 
can say. His Vaishnavisin was one cause of 
his popularity with his Hindu countrymen: 
but it would not be right to say or suggest 
that he became a Vaishnava for the sake of 
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The People of Calcutta Waiting at the Sealdah North Station for the Arrival of the Dead 
Body of Deshabandhu Das 


aid earnestly endeavour to 
community to hitch that public spirit to the 
wagon of the national movement. Mr. C. R. 
Bas tried to do this according to his lights, 
even at the risk of becoming unpopular with 
his Hindu countrymen. Perhaps, with the 
sole exception of Mahatma Gandhi, no Hindu 
leader enjoyed the confidence of the Musal- 
mans to a greater extent than Mr. Das. 


Though born in a Brahmo family and 
brought up and married as a Brahmo, Mr. 


Das had become a Vaishnava of the Bengal 
School. This, as we have said, suited his 


persuade that 


popularity. Though from a Brahmo Hindu 
he had become a Vaishnava Hindu, socially 
he remained progressive. He was in favour 
of intereaste marriage, and acted up to his 
principles in the marriage of his daughters. 
Needless to say, he never observed orthodox 
restrictions as regards interdining or un- 
touchability. 


He occupies a niche in the temple of 


literary fame in Bengal as a poet, and was 
fond of music, particularly kirtans. He 
helped in starting institutions for widows 


and orphans. 
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Though we were acquainted with him, we 
rere never thrown into close eontact with 
im. All that we have written about him is, 
herefore, what we can infer from public 
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there ever so many memorial meetings hele 
all over India and even abroad and so many 
messages of sorrow received from all parts 
of India and many foreign countries. The 





On the Funeral Pyre 


2cords. It is to be hoped, some among those 
‘ho knew him intimately would write an 
dequate biography, severely separating 
icts from fiction and giving a critical 


ppreciation of the man such as would 
xplain the extraordinary influence 
rhich he exercised over the imagination 


f the public. It was no common influence 
aat could make lakhs upon lakhs of 
eople belonging to different castes, sects, 
ations and races follow his funeral proces- 
on. Wedonot know that any king or 
mperor, statesman or general, philanthropist 
r patriot, prophet or saint, in our country 
ad ever so imposing a funeral. Nor were 


time has not yet come to correctly appraise 
the value of such a phenomenon. Heaping 
of superlatives upon superlatives leaves a 
sense of unreality behind, does not give a 
clue to the understanding of the phenomenon. 
There should be an adequate explanation and 
a correct appraisal. When the time comes, 
we would expect his biographer to give us 
that explanation and appraisal. 

Whatever the explanation, one conclusion is 
irresistible—a people which can express its 
love for its leader in such an impressive 
manner is not dead. 

That the friends, fellow-workers and 
followers of so eminent and devoted a worker 
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in the country’s cause received the news of his 
unexpected death as a stunning blow was 
cnly natural; for even those who could not 
be included in any of the above categories 
were shocked when they heard that he was 
no more. 

But none of us should give way toa 
mood of despondency. The nation which 
under God’s providence has produced some 
eminent leaders is certainly capable of pro- 
ducing more. And even ordinary men can 
render signal service to the country if in- 
spired by single-minded devotion to its cause. 

Our fields of work maybe different and our 
methods, too, may differ.. But may all of us 
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signature of prominent men of all parties , 
and no party. It is proposed that the memorial 
should take the form of a hospital for women, 
irrespective of caste or creed and an insti- 
tution for the training of nurses, both to be 
located in the Deshbandhu’s mansion at Russa 
Road. The amount required is ten lakhs of 
rupees—certainly not an extravagant sum for 
such a purpose. Sir Rajendranath Mukherjee 
of No. 7. Harington Street, Calcutta, has 
patriotically accepted the office of Treasurer. 
We strongly support the appeal and hope 
there will be a quick and more than adequate 
response, 
As the objects of the proposed institutions 
; th 


The Dead Body of Déshabandhu Das in Calcutta 
are entirely non-political, nothing stands in 


be devoted to the country’s cause as the 
Deshbandhu was, and may the patriot and 
the lover of man in the Deshbandhu’s person- 
ality live for ever in the lives and spirits of 
his countrymen. 


—_—_--_ 


All-Bengal Das Memorial 


An appeal for funds for an All-Bengal 
Pas Memorial has been issued under the 


the way of Government servants and 


Europeans contributing to its funds. 


Decisions about the Reform Scheme 


A special cable to the Statesman announced 
some time ago that the Birkenhead-Read- 
ing conversations have resulted in the 
following considered decisions: 
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Firstly; there can be no revision of the Reforms 
before 1929, and nothing that may happen in 
India will hasten the date fixed for the revision. 

_ Secondly ; in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Majority Report of the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee the machinery of the present Reform 
cheme will be improved with the object of 
providing the fullest scope for those genuinely 
esirous of proving India’s capacity for a further 
measure of self-government, while safeguarding 
it from the wrecking tactics pursued in Bengal 
and the Central Provinces. 

Thirdly; the Government will welcome and give 
sympathetic consideration to any schemes of Swaraj 
which leaders of the various parties in India may 
evolve before Parliament decides upon the future 
of the Reforms in 1929. 

Fourthly; the Viceroy and the Executive are 
assured.of full support in any, measures considered 
necessary at any time in pursuit of the determination 
to root out the revolutionary movement in Bengal 
and elswhere, _ ane 

_Fifthly; the British element in the Civil Services 
will not be further weakened. Improved con- 
ditions of the Services recommended by the 


Commission will be granted practically in full at 


the earliest possible dates. as 

- Sixthly : it is recognized that the Indianization 
process has reached a stage. beyond which it 
cannot safely go for some time to come, and 
lastly, an economic commission will be appointed 
to consider how best the -resources of India may be 
developed. 


A later cable says that the announcement 
made is unauthorised. That may mean, not 
that it is not true, but that the authorities 
do not like the time, manner and vehicle of 
its publication. So it may not be waste of 
time to make some comments on it, on the 
justifiable assumption that it is substantially 
accurate. We shall begin by making the 
prefatory remark that even if the human 
arbiters of India’s destiny had promised 


— anything, that would not have much mattered. 
The first thing that strikes one in going. 


through the six items is the arrogant tone 
of finality that pervades them quite obtru- 
sively. “I am the Lord of Destiny ; no Power 
on earth or in heaven can produce the 
least change in what I ordain”, is what 
the whole thing appears to 
spirit provokes combativeness. 

Did not many Britishers from Lord Morley 
downwards pronounce the Bengal Partition 
to be a settled fact ? Yet was it not unsettled 
at least so far as the 
which that measure divided and weakened 
the Bengali-speaking people, specially the 
Bengali Hindus, was concerned? So we 
must on our part say that it is usurping the 
function of God fo declare that “nothing 
that may happen in India will . hasten the 
date (1929 A. C.) fixed for the revision” of 
the Reforms. The Indian political parties 


say. Such a- 


particular way in` 
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will deserve to be branded as slaves if thoy 
do not combine to falsify this prediction. 
British politicians are aware of the vigor, 
value and character of the agitation which 
unsettled the settled fact of the Partition. 
Hence, the indirect threat contained in tue 
fourth paragraph, namely, that the Viceroy 
and the Executive are assured of full suz- 
port in any measures considered necessary at 
any time in pursuit of the determination to 
root out the revolutionary movement n 
Bengal and elsewhere. This means in plam 
language that those who would agita.e 
vigorously for the revision of the Reforms 


before 1929 would be treated as revolt- 


tionaries and deprived of-their liberty witk- 
out trial and subjected to the health-anc- 
longevity-promoting conditions so weil 
known to detenues, State prisoners and po:- 
itical prisoners. | 

But we are sure this threat will not 
prevent the commencement and continuation 
of the agitation and the economic steps, such 
as those resorted to in the days of the 
Anti-Partition agitation, necessary for getting 
the Reforms mended or ended. 

The Minority Report is contemptuouslr 
ignored and brushed aside. Will the Liberals 
of India take this lying down? 

“Proving India’s capacity for a further 
measure of self-Government”—it makes one’: 
blood boil to read these insulting words. 
Who are the judges, pray? They whosc 
interest it is to tell the world that Indiaus 
do not deserve to have even the “ measure 
of self-zovernment” which was conferreé 
on ther.: Were there ever such disinterested 
and impartial judges ? | 

It is the rankest hypocrisy for men belong- 
ing to a nation which pretended to fight 
the last great war-in the cause of the self- 
determination of peoples and obtained help 
from others on that pretext, to pose as 
judges of the self-governing capacity of a 
people whom they are interested in keeping 
in a state of subjection. 

As to the character of the “measure of 
self-government” already granted we shall 
quote the opinion of a competent and impar- 
tial foreigner in a subsequent note. 

As obstruction is a recognised parliament- 
ary practice, to provide for the safeguarding 
of the Reform Scheme “from the wrecking 
tactics pursued in Bengal and the central 
provinces” means in plain language that we 
are not to. be allowed to demonstrate to the 
world effectively that the Reforms are not 
the kind of self-government which we want 
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anc. that British politicians are determined 
to force us to accept the Reforms at their 
faca value and thus to ‘hoodwink the world 
into the oelief that India has been made 
free, We on our part ought to be determined 
not to allow ourselves and the world to be 
deceived. 

Tne iżird paragraph means thateven though 
all Jadian parties combined to have a bill like 
the Commonwealth of India Bill, sponsored 
by Mrs. Annie Besant, introduced in the 
British Parliament, the present British Govern- 
went would not hear of any such thing before 
1929. What a magic number that 1929 
must ke! The number of the “Beast” is 
666. Is 1929 the number of Imperialisrn ? 

On the fourth paragraph we have already 
commented. It may be added that it will 
greatly encourage the executive in all sorts 
cf arbitrary and lawless courses. 

The fifth and sixth paragraphs bang 
together. If the British element in the Civil 
Services cannot be further weakened, necessar- 
iiy Indianisation cannot proceed further. 
and to maintain the British element at its 
present strength it would be necessary to 
give British civilians all that they ask 
‘or. 

It is to be noted that in the sixth para- 
graph it is stated that Indianisation cannot 
safely go further “for some time to come”, thus 
giving a gleam of hope that after some time it 
may ke allowed to go further; whereas in 
tha fifsh paragraph it is definitely stated 
that the British element will not be further 
weakened. However, as “fer some time to 
came” may mean “in the Greek calends”, 
skare is practically no difference between the 
Sfth and sixth paragraphs. 


Tt has been said that Indianization cannot 


safely go further. Whose safety is referred 
to here? In the opinion of the 
Indian people,. the safety of British interests 
:s really meant, though British politicians and 
exploiters would move heaven and earth to 
orove that they are in India solely for the 
zood of those eternal babies, the Indians, 

This reminds us of what Dr. J. T. Sun- 
derland has written of Great Britain’s claim 
‘in his book “India, America and World 
Brotherhood ” (Ganesh and Co. Madras). Says 
that American author :—— 

Great Britain claims that ruling 
tha. people of India for their benefit; that 
iz. is best for them to be in subjection to a 
‘superior nation’, and that sheis giving them all 
the freedom that is good for them. It is interesting 


to recall that in the days of American slavery 
slaye-owners made exactly the same claim regard- 


she is 
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ing those they held in bondage. In one of his 
famous speeches (July 1858, Chicago) Abraham 
Lincoln, replying to this claim, said: 

“These are the same arguments that kings have 
put forth for enslaving the people in all ages of 
the world--...Turn it whatever way you will, 
whether it comes from the mouth of a king, or 
from tne mouth of men of one race as- a reason 
for their enslaving the men of some other race, 
itis the same old serpent. They all say that they 
bestride the necks of the people not because they 
want to do this but because the people are so 
much better off for being thus ridden. -You work 
and I eat. You toil and I will enjoy the fruits of 
your toil. The arguments are the same and the 
bondage is the same.” 


We know that British exploiters are doing 
their utmost to (mis)appropriate and exploit 
the resources of India, but the. promise that 
“an economic commission will be appointed 
to consider how best the resources of India 
may be developed” fills our hearts with- 
fresh fears. The expenses of the economic 
commission will have to be paid by India, 
but her resources will be developed to add- 


_to the wealth of Great Britain. 


An American Author on the Reform Scheme 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland, whose claim to speak 
with fulness of knowledge on Indian affairs 
is indisputable, has devoted one chapter of 
his book on “India, America and World 
Brotherhood” (Ganesh and Co. Madras) to 
the Reform Scheme. As Britishers seem to 
consider that scheme so sacrosanct that it 
must not be touched before 1929, let us see 
what an impartial foreign observer has to 
say on it. Dr. Sunderland has much that: 
is very telling and quite true to say regard- 
ing the genesis of the scheme. But we will 
leave that aside for the present. Let us see 


what the scheme promises. Dr. Sunderland 
writes :— 
Mr. Montagu went on to say further: “The 


British Government and the Government of India- 
on whom the responsibility. lies for the Welfare 
and advancement of the Indian people, must be 
judges of the time and measure of each advance,” 
Ah! That ‘seemed to put a different look upon 
matters. 7 f 

“Increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the Government of India, and gradual 
development of self-governing institutions” was 
exactly what the leaders of the Indian people had 
long been pleading for. And now, was it to come? 
If so, it would fill all India with joy. 

But that second declaration, what did that 
mean ? “The British Government (in London) and 
the (British) Government of India must be judges 
of the time and measure of each advance.” Was 
India, then, to have no voice in shaping the new 
scheme ? Had she no rights in the matter? Were 
the British to have the whole say as to what the 
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advance should be—much or ‘little, important ‘or 
trivial? And the whole decision as to when it 
should be—now, or in some undesignated and 
absolutely indefinite future ? Then, was there really 
a promise at all, of anything ? | a 


With reference to his own question, 
“Was India, then, to have no voice in shaping 
the new scheme?”’, Dr. Sunderland. 
observes :— 


Let me not be misunderstood when I speak of 
the Scheme as formed by Great Britain alone or 
without the assistance which the Indian people 
ought to have been asked to give. I am quite aware 
that Mr. Montagu, the British Secretary of State 
for India, before formulating the Scheme went to 
India and consulted---candidly and honestly, I have 
no doubt---the various interested parties there ;---on 
_ the one hand, the Indian leaders and on the other 
` the British rulers. That was fair so far as it went, 

but how little way did it go! What followed ? What 
followed was that Mr. Montagu and other represent- 
atives of Great Britain proceeded todraw up a scheme 
for India’s Government, without associating with 
themselves in this great and serious task any re- 
presentatives at all chosen by. India for that task. 
That was unfair; that was_dishonourable. Such a 
one-sided body of men could not possibly produce 
a scheme that would be just to India or that 
India could accept. What ought to have been 
done was the creation of a joint Commission with 
an eqial number of British and Indian members, 
the Indian members being elected by the Indian 
people and therefore empowered really to repre- 
sent them ; and this Joint Commission should have 
been instructed to draw up, and should have drawn 
up, such a scheme as seemed just and wise in 
their united judgment. That would have been 
fair and just both to England and India. And 
to a scheme thus created, the Indian people would 
gladly have given their assent. ` 


Reasons for Dissatisfaction with the 
Reform Scheme 


Dr. Sunderland has examined the Reform 
Scheme in some detail so as to show exactly 
some of the reasons for India’s dissatisfaction 
with it. We have no space to reproduce his 
observations in full, but will try to give our 
readers some idea of them. i 


The first failure, disappointment, injustice, hardly 
less than insult, that India saw in the scheme, was 
a dictation; it was a command; it was the 
Britain’s spirit of high-handedness and arrogance, 
in claiming for herself all rights in the matter, and 
allowing India none; in setting out -from the very 
inception of the Scheme to make it not what the 
Indian people had aright to and wanted, or what 
would have been just and acceptable to all parties 
concerned: but solely what_ she (Britain) wanted, 
and then thrusting it upon India.-.... l . 

ieee There was nothing mutual about it. It was 
the voice of a master to slaves. Britain, standing 
above, handed it down to the Indian people below. 
They must receive it on their knees, hat con- 
cerned her was not what they wanted or what 
rightly belonged to them, but what she, their all- 


4 


‘gracious enough to offér them. 
-what she é | 
‘expected to receive gratefully and humbly. 


` The second thing 
‘author about what he styles 
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powerful ruler who acknowledged no responsibiity 
to them, thought they should have—what she was 
And of couzse, 


condescended to offer, they were 


said by the American 
“this so-caLed 
Reform Scheme” is “that, in its very nature, 


“it is self-contradictory ”. 


The Scheme has been given the very unucual 
name of “Diarchy”’, which properly means_ the 
joint rule of two monarchs as William and Mary 
in England. Butin the present case it is suppcsed 
to signify the joint rule of the British, and the 
Indians through an arrangement by which scme 
matters conducted with the Government are “trens- 
ferred” or committed (under severe limitations t») 
Indian management, while others are “reserved” 
or kept. wholly under ‘British control. Exa tly 
described, it is a plan- which puts side by side ~wo 
radically different, two absolutely antagonistic forms 
of governments—one, self-rule; the other, arbitrary 
rule from the outside; one, democracy; the othe 
absolute autocracy or absolute monarchy (in che 
form of an alien bureaucracy), and expects them to 
work in harmony. It is an attempt to mix oil end 
water; or to ride two horses going in oppo-ite 
directions. Abraham Lincoln said: “A nation cannot 
endure half free and half slave.’ Neither cana 
nation be successfully ruled by means of govcrn- 
mental machinery, half formed for ends of freecom > 
and half for ends of oppression. That is exactly 
what this scheme is. Itis an attempt to take an 
old scheme of absolute autocracy, absolute tyranny. 
“tinker it up”, make alterations’ in its form mt . 
n ah its spirit, and christen ita “New Scheme oi 

iberty. 


For these and other reasons Dr. Sunderland 
calls ita childish, impossible, misshapen. 
mongrel plan”. 


The third thing about the India Reform Scheme 
which vitiates it, is the fact that it contains no “3ill 
of Righis”, no constitutional guaranty of any kind 
securing the Indian people against possible future 
Injustices and tyrannies on the part of the Govern- 
ment. In view of the many wrongs that the pecole 
have suffered in the-past, this defect is fatal — 
something which alone affords sufficient ground Zor 


-rejection of the Scheme. Without a bill of rights, 


or a constitutional guaranty of justice, ‘the people 
have no sure protection, they are wholly at he 
mercy of their foreign rulers, liable at any time 
to have wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon them 
as great as any they have ever suffered. The 
British at home, in England, would on no consider- 
ation give up the protection which for hundreds of 
years they have received from their Magna Charta. 
which has shielded them by its great words; “No 
freeman shall be arrested or detained in prison- or 
in any way molested... unless by the lawiul 
eenn of his peers’ and by the law of ‘he 
and.” - 


We Americans could not possibly be induced 
to surrender the guaranteed protection which we 
possess in our Declaration of Independence, and 
especialy im our National constitution, wh:ch 
declares : 

“Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech or .of ‘the press, the right of 
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the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. _ 
‘The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects against un- 
1a onog : searches and seizures, . shall: -not -be 
Vio.atea. . f 
“Excessive ’ bail- shall not- be required, ; nor 
excessive fines. imposed nor cruel and unusual 
pumishments inflicted.” 00 a a g T aa 
‘No State or province: within -the --nation-: shall 
derrive any person of life, . liberty -or property 
without due prozess.of law, nor deny to any! person 
witiin iis jurisdiction the. equal protection of the 
>>] : t` = s r o “ Sha 


Ws. è i ae ae : re Se ee 
Such chartei’s | of_-rights, such . guarantees of 
protection, are regarded’ by: Englishmen, :4 by 
Americans, and” by all other , free ~neoples, - as 
absolutely indispensable in their’ own. cases... Why 
doss not Great. Britain: ‘grant’ such ' protection to 
India ? i : sabes? Se eS : “op i Se 
After describing: what the Panjab suffered 
during - the. martial ` law’ régime, ‘and what 
otLer. provinces Have suffered in spite “of .the 
Reforms, -the author yemarks imre eye a 
The new. scheme gives no gúaranty whatever 
asmnst any -`` future . governor,’ O Dwyers! and 
gereral Dyers ‘and: Jaliaviwalla’ Baghs, Mopla suffoca- 
tioms, and the rest. -It protécts_ the ' British > rulers 
of she land, but.nobody, else. It‘does not guaranty 
to the Indian people police protection, - or-mulitary 
prctection, or civil. protection ~.i1t'does not-insure 
to them. freedom ' of speech, or -oftassembly ‘or of 
the press, or- the-- right-of trial-in’open court, ‘or 
the privilege - of habeas. ‘ corpus,‘ . or any other of 
the essential rights-and: privileges: which’. are: the 
foundations and indispensable ‘guarantees of. liberty, 
justice and Jaw: -Is‘it any’ -Wonder - that’ India 
rejacted the scheme? Is it not amazing that any 
nation calling’: itself. civilized and ,Christian; in 
is age of the world, can have proposed such a 
scleme? ' ae ee eee 
- A fourth. indictment. of a. very ., serious 
character whichis. made’ against. the new 
plan for governing: India, is that: . 


Tt gives to ‘the Indian people no , éfféctive voice 


wkatever in legislation.. All real ‘law-making power 
is retained absolutely’ in- British ‘hands. This is 


trce of legislation „in the. Provinces and: it -is 
stil more fully, seriously: true óf ‘national legislation. 
Or a first examination of-the Scheme this. Is very 
likaly -tọ escape, observation. But when we look 
deaper, we see that itis true. °° ow, 

The author shows in-detail that in. legisla- 
tion and every. other matter -the British’ remain 
masters as ‘before, Then -he answers an 
objection. MARE et EBT oe coh ee a a 

Tt is said that_even-in democratic : America - the 
enactments of: State Legislatures may be vetoed 
by Governors, and those of the National Congress, 
by Presidents. Yes, this is true. But these vetoes 
ars not final. An American State Legislature can 
pass anything it desires over the Governor’s veto 
and the American National Congress can, pass 
amything it pleases over the veto of the President. 
in India, nothing of this kind is possible..--...Not- 
vuhstanding the increased number of _ so-called 
legislators under the new plan, the British are 
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still, just as_before, the supreme, the -sole, law 
makers of India. - prominent member of the 
British Indian Government said to an American 
“Oh yes! We listen to these Indian fellows, these 
natives, in our’ legislatures—to “their: talk, ther 
discussions, their plaris for education, their demand: 
for. what they. call: their ` ‘rights, for _‘home-rule 
-and the rest—we listen to them,- they. like it anc 
then-1we.do as we damned please > — 
This is a cynical arid almost brutal declaration 
but it describes exactly the amotnt: -of- -powe 
“possessed ` by ‘thé people: of : India -In - exacting 


‘legislation on all subjects of. vital. . importance 


anden shaping all the vital -affairs. of their owr 
MaU e 7 a ae te ha ag 
'. ‘The’ fifth’. indictment ‘brought: against the 
‘Refortn schemevis,-that.-- 2 6). 

! -The new schemé of Government-is vitiated, made 
‘repellent, shown to be wortliless;:’ by ‘thé fact tha 
its: whole-spirit is one’ of negations.: :Its .constan' 
‘aim, from ‘first to last, is: to forbid; to forbid. Its. mos’ 
-outstanding ‘feature’. is its - careful «specific and 
‘multiplied “specifications and-:deseriptions -oÈ the 
‘privileges, . righits, liberties, : and, powers . that:the 
-Indian ‘people are not perniatted ‘to haves- { 
‘every. point: where wé. come upon’ ‘any thing ol 
‘first-class importance, anything that: would give any 
‘real power to India: there at once. we are .met with 
“reservations,” “reservations.”” And the. reservations 
are always in the interest of England; never of India 
‘Even the’ “transferred”. subjects “have: strings tc 
then. Oe a Re EE i : 

The, things” seemingly - promised. by the 

scheme are: thus charactérised ire: ' 
:. When real purpose is not at all India’s advance- 
‘ment, but her pacification, arid’ ‘England’s ‘security. 
‘They ‘offer-India no boon: whatever.: They .‘ merely 
‘promise her’ a pot‘of gold’at the.end of a‘ talm- 
‘bow. a ade a re ee 

_In conclusion Dr. Sunderland observes, and 
sticklers for 1929 should note this :— 

One more. serious indictment.. remains. to be 
made against Great  Britain’s- new government 
scheme for India. It fixes no. time: -It leaves 
everything uncértain. Whatever promises it; makes 
-or 1s Supposed. to;make, of: new rights or privileges 
or.of . advances .towards ` self-rule, are: ‘oily to be 
fulfilled: ‘some time,- in-an unknown future; and 
‘at:the option‘of the British rulers... °°.) v.: 

This-is fatal... It; makes the’ promises ;, absolutely 
worthless. It-ig: well. understood.: in law . that 1! 
I give a_ man a note promising to pay liim a ‘sum of 
“money; but without mentioning - any, time, wiy- note 
Is of no-value, Or if-I make my note ‘payable at 
‘such’a time in ‘the future, as‘I -mày then. elect. 
Still’ it: is valueless. My promise: tò-pay must 
State when the payment is due, -in ‘order, to be 
‘of any ‘worth. ‘It> is . exactly: the‘ same’. >with the 
“supposed promise’ made in this Réform ‘Scheme oj 
future self-government to India. There is no date 
fixed. The fulfilment can be put off and put off 
ae the end of time. It is really no promise at 
all. 


Dr: ° Sunderland’s reasons for the use of 
the words “supposed promise” will be fully 
understood from the following passage :— 

One exception must be made to the statement 
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that the Reform Scheme mentions no date. It 
oes mention a date, not, however, when India is 
to receive full self-rule, or necessarily any new 
measure of self-rule, but when all her advance 
toward self-rule may be stopped by a power that 
she cannot control indeed, when such small degree 
of self-rule as she now possesses may be taken from 
her.! The scheme provides that in ten years a 
British parliamentary commission shall be appointed. 
For what? Not necessarily to grant India any- 
thing, or to advance her by a single inch on the 
road toward freedom, but to examine the situation 
and decide whether they shall then give her any- 
thing or not, or whether they shall take away 
what she already has. And then we must bear 
in mind that the commission is to be composed 
not necessarily even in part of persons 
chosen by India or_of persons favourable to 
India’s freedom, and not of non-British men, 


- outsiders, neutrals. who could judge without bias 


hut of members of the very nation that is holding 
India in subjection and is interested to keep her in 
its power as long as possible. When we bear this 
in mind, it becomes easy to understand what the 
decisions of that Parliamentary Commission are 
likely to be. 


In this connection. the 
attention to the fact that 


In this summer of, 1922, Lloyd George, then 
Premier of the British Empire, declared in 
Parliament in the most unequivocal terms that the 
Reforms were only an experiment.; that they 
might be changed or entirely withdrawn at any 
time: and that he could. discern no time in the 
future. when India could be permitted to rule her- 
self ; in other words, he could see no future time 
when the British could, consent to the existence of 
any government in India that was not controlled 
by themselves, that did not have at its center the 
“steel frame” of “British bureaucracy.” 


author 


The factis not to be escaped, that Great Britain _ 


does not in her so-called Reform scheme, pledge 
to the Indian péople anything except that if they 
will cease their disagreeable (to her) agitations for 
reforms and freedom, and be.dumb and docile, and 
do what she tells them (uke good children, or 
rather, like slaves) and cause her no trouble, she 
will be kind and motherly to them, and at such 
time or times in the future as, in her superior 
wisdom, she may see fit, she may condescend 
graciously to grant them such limited new liberties 
she may then consider safe, and such gradual 
advances toward the very far-off goal of self- 
government as then she may- deem it best for 
them to receive. 


We have already quoted much from Dr. 
Sunderland’s observations but his summing 


up also requires to be quoted. / 


To put the casein a word, this Scheme which 
has been heralded abroad and praised as offering 
so much to India, and as setting her feet securely 
on the road to a dominion status like that of 
Canada, as a matter of fact gives her no assurance 
of being granted such a status in a thousand years. 

In conclusion: the favorite motto of George the 
Third in, dealing with his American colonies was, 
"Everything for the people. but nothing by the 
people.” He thought the motto very wise. As a 


fact it was foolish in the extreme—it helped to ` 


bring on the Revolution which lost England her 


1A 


draws ` 
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colonies. This fatally narrow policy is exactly 
the one that England at the present time seems 
determined to carry out in India. But it will werk 
no better there than in America. What all self- 
respectjng people in the world want is, not. things 
done for them, not charity, and doles and concessions 
and kindnesses. graciously and condescendingly 
“handed down” to them by “superiors,” hut 
justice and independence—freedom .to stand on 
their own_ feet and do things for themselves and 
be men. No material favours, however great, can 
take the piace of freedom. Even marble palaces, 
and clothing of silk and velvet, and the costliest 
and most abundant food, can have no effect to 
make people who possess any manhood content 
with slavery or subjection tò others. 

India desperately needs and deeply’ desires 
better material conditions—better food, better 
clothing, better housing, and the riddance of lar 
awful poverty ; but ‘more deeply still sxe 
desires to be free. And, as a fact, she is 
profoundly convinced that it is only through free- 
dom that she can ever hope to improve her focd, 
her clothing and her homes, and rise out of Lar 
poverty which is so appaling. The Morley-Mirto 
reform plans of 1908-09 were based on the idea 
that what would make India content was a few 
more “plums” afew more concessions, a_few 
more liberties (with strictly prescribed bounds), a 
few more offices for Indians, a few more honors— 
Knight-hoods, etc. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reform 

Jan, which has been _ condescendingly offered to 
India at the present time, is based upon the same 
idea, with the supposed improvement that it seems 
to grant somewhat larger and sweeter plums, that 
is, ostensibly somewhat greater liberties and pri- 
vileges in certain directions, somewhat more offices 
for Indians, with higher pay, and more numercus 
and enticing honors to such Indians as by thir 
humility and obedience may win the favor of thcir 
British masters. 


“Can a great nation, with a proud history 
of three or four thousand years,” asks the 
author, be satisfied with such baubles »” 
“No !” is his emphatic reply. — 

Tolstoi said of certain tyrants in Russia that 
they were willing to do everything for their sub- 
jects except get off their back. What India wants 
of Great Britain is to get off her back. — 

Said the great and honored American, Patric 
Henry, give me liberty. or give me death.” Scid 
the great and honored Indian, Ram Mohun Rey, 

I want to be free, or 1 do not want to be at all.’ 

Why was not Great Britain wise enough and 
and noble enough, at the close of the Great War 
in Europe, even if not before, to extend to India 
the same warm, strong hand of friendship, confid- 
ence, trust, comradeship, cooperation and real 
partnership m the Empire, which at the end of the 
Boer war she extended to South Africa? 


Eey 


Different Treatment of Boers and 
- Indians 


There may be several reasons why Great 
Britain has not treated the people of India 
as friends and equals as she has done the 
Boers. 
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Indians are not Europeans by race as the 
Evers, nor do the vast. majority of them 
profess Christianity as the Boers do. Non- 
Europeans and non-Christians have generally 
bzen looked upon by European Christians 
as good game. 

Great Britain’s prosperity and power have 
bzen built’ upon the foundation of British 
rule and exploitation in India, and the main- 
tenance of British prosperity and power de- 
pends, in the opinion of the British people 
in general, on keeping. the people of India 


i: subjection: but there was no such 
nacessity felt for keeping South Africa in 
bonddge. There is a British adage, 


“Kiss John Bull and he will cuff you. 

Kick John Bull and he will kiss you.” 

If it represents a correct reading of the 
Eritish national character, it gives a clue to 
the different treatment of South Africa and 
India. The Boers fought bravely against 
England and gave her much trouble. There- 
fore she could feel the necessity of treating 
them as men and brothers. On the other 
hand, even when during the last great 
war almost the entire army was with- 
d-awn \from India and sent to the front, 
Indians did not take advantage of that 
uaique opportunity to make a supreme effort 
tc throw off the British yoke, although they 
had suffered great wrongs at the hands of 
the British. On the contrary, Indians not only 
vemained loyal but actively helped Great 
Fritain in her hour of sorest need in every 
possible way, fighting and dying for her with 
the greatest bravery at every front and 
sipplying her with large sums of money and 
vast quantities of materials. “When the great 


war of 1914 broke out in Europe, England 
found herself in a serious plight.” It was 


then that the Indian army “was the first 
foreign contingent to arrive on the field of 
conflict.” Without its “invaluable help the 
German advance could not have been checked 
and Paris would - undoubtedly have fallen.” 
India’s refusing to rebel and her helping 
England in the great war has been spoken 
o` thus by a foreign writer : 

“It was amazi. æ. It was almost incredibie that 
a subject people longing for freedom .should take 
such a course. It was unselfish, chivalrous, noble 
beyond words. I am not able to recall in_ history 
a national act, a national course of conduct, so 
magnanimous or so noble.” 

But evidently Hngland did not take such 
a ‘view of the conduct of Indians. Britishers 
post probably thought that just as dogs and 
saves feel instinctiyely bound to serve and 
hslp’ their masters, so did Indians feel. 
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Therefore their conduct clearly seemed to 


Englishmen to require that they should 
continue to be treated as an inferior subject 
race, not as friends and: equals. Englishmen 
perhaps also felt that there was no fear of 
rebellion on the part of the doglike or servile 
Indians in whatever way they might be 
treated ; they were incapable . of rebellion :— 
that was demonstrated to British eyes, by 
their not availing themselves of what any 
Western subject people might have, considered 
a great opportunity :—though we think even 
now that our people acted wisely by not 
resorting to armed rebellion, 

Of course, Great Britain ought to have 
been grateful to India. But gratitude is not 
a motive power in international politics, not, 
at any rate, in British politics; self-tnterest 
and fear are. 


A Catholic Tribute to Deshbandhu. 


The Catholic Herald of India observes: 


The greatest event of the week is also the 
saddest. Mr. C. R. Das, the Swarajist leader and 
first Mayor of Calcutta, has passed away from the 
boisterous stage of political turmoil into the land 
of silence and of rest. There is nota man or a 
woman in Bengal that. did not stand aghast at the 
tragic suddenness of his death. 

Mahatma Gandhi may be the leader whom India 
most esteems. Chittaranjan Das was the man 
whom Bengal loved best. About his political pro- 
gramme, opinions may have differed and differ still, 
but about his talents, his grim determination, his 
organising powers, and, above all, his utter devotion 
to the cause he served, there can be but one voice. 
Deshbandhu his deserved his name. To what he 
believed to be the best interests of his motherland, 
he sacrificed his time, his gold, and, most. precious 
of all, his life. 

May God have mercy on his great and generous 


oul, š 
_He is the last of a generation of Bengali giants. 
His peers, among whom we cannot but reckon 
Upadhyaya, have precedi him to the pyre. India 
will not see the like ot them again. For these men 
carried into the field of modern politics a spirit that 
is fast dying out; the old Indian spirit of bhakti. 
Bande Mataram, which was their first war ery, 
remained their motto to the last. To India visualised 
as a divine mother they offered all the worship, the 
boundless devotion and the utter submission of heart 
and mind which their ancestors had given to Krishna’ 
or Kali the Mother. Their patriotism. was a new 
religion, a religion in the best sense of the word, not 
a lip worship but a complete’surrender of body and 
of soul. If India is now the idol of millions of 
hearts, it is to men as Deshhandu that she owes 
this position which no other motherland can dream 
of attaining. s ; 
The soul them was Indian 
somewhat by current 


that animated 


throughout, transformed 


Christian aspirations. This soul we cannot praise too 


much now. Our modern education will soon turn 
it into a ghost of the past. Those who no longer 


7 


NOTES 


believe in the Divine are 


+ « 


not likely to worship a 
divine mother. í 





‘A Punjab Tribute to Deshbandhu 


The Tribune of Lahore writes : 


We have purposely refrained in our obituary 
notices from referring to the great services rendered 
by Mr. Das to the Punjab in the days after 
Martial Law, because they were only a part of his 
general services to the cause of Indian freedom, 
hecause we know asa matter of fact that just as 
Deshbandhu made no difference between one com- 
munity and another, so he made no difference 
between one province aud another. The sole 
question with him, when a call was made upon 
his time, his energy or his purse was, whether by 
responding to it he would be helping forward the 
cause of Swaraj, and the moment he was con- 
vinced that he would, no earthly consideration 
could prevent his exerting himself to the utmost. 
This is the stuff of which true Nationalists and 
Patriots have always been made and Deshbandhu 
was the prince of Nationalists and the prince of 
patriots. Mahatma Gandhi had just told us, in an 
article he has contributed to Forward that he had 
it from Deshbandhu that he spent during his stay 
in the Punjab in connection with the Punjab 
Enquiry no less than fifty thousand rupees. The 


actual extert of his sacrifice was much greater, for: 


he had not yet given up practice, and we all know 
what it means to a man in his commanding position 
at the bar to cut himself off from_his profession 
for so many weeks ata stretch. Nor was this the 
only occasion when he tried to serve the Punjab 
with all that was best in him. Again and again, 
since then, he hal been to this Province and done 
all that he could to help in the solution of her 
difficult and complicated problem. In this con- 
nection his strenuous effort for the settlement of 
the Hindu-Muslim problem will for ever be grate- 
an remembered by all who knew anything about 
hem. | 


—— — 


Non-Partisan Elections : 


We have ‘more than once expressed the 
opinion that members of district and local 
boards, municipal corporations and village 
unions should be elected for their 
fitness to do their duties, irrespective of party 
considerations. But they are generally 
elected because they belong to some parti- 
cular party or other. Weare glad to find 
that in America there are men who advocate 
non-partisan electors even to the legislature 
of the United States of America. We read 


in the Searchlight of Washington aprogramme ` 


of which the first two sections run as 


follows :— 


First, elect, non-partisanly, a congress of 
statesmen, rather than politicians ; then, 

Second, secure from such a Congress a program 
of national legislation which will— a 

(a) Establish the principle that every election 1s 


exclusively a public function (rather than one of 
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end-in-itself politics), more vital to public welfare 
than any public utility or national resource, and 
that all elections, from beginning to end, shall be 
publicly (rather than politically) sponsored, cou- 
trolled and paid for. 

(b) Organize Congress on a non-partisan basis ot 
efficiency (rather than spoils, perquisites and bess 
power), so reconstructing its procedure as to secure 
openness and true parliamentary deliberation. 

In this connection we may be permitted 
to suggest that in the forthcoming election of 
the Mayor of Calcutta, the electors should ask- 
with reference to each candidate, 

° Ts he a man of good character? 

Is he honest? R 

Is he hardworking ? 

Is he intelligent and able? 

Is he versed in public affairs? E 

What experience has he of municipal 
matters in Calcutta? 


< ee 


Political Prisoners in Berhampore Jail 


The political prisoners in Berhampore jai 
have been informed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment that their cases were placed before twc 
judges, and that the Government ha. 
decided to keep them confined in prison a: 
at present. This will bring neither convictior 
nor consolation to either the prisoners or the 
public. As the victims do not know definite- 
ly the charges against them, as they hac 
no opportunity, either personally or by coun- 
sel, to test the evidence collected or con 
cocted against them, as they were nct al 
lowed to cross-examine the witnesses who hac 
deposed against them, as they had no oppor- 
tunity to produce rebutting evidence, and. 
lastly, as it is not known whether the deci 
sion of the Government to indefinitely prolong 
their imprisonment is in accordance with the 
opinion of the judges, the Government has 
wasted the time of the two judges 
for nothing. It goes without saying that tne 
men who constitute the Government are not 
comedians. But at times what they dc 
appears like staging a farce, although at the 
same time it is a tragedy to the vic'ims. 


het 


Treatment of Political Prisoners - 


From Mandalay, frof Berhampore, and from 
many another place, come day after day 
details of the heartless treatment to which 
the prisoners, and sometimes their relatives 
and dependants, are subjected. It is no“ 
always the case that the Government servants 
concerned are inhuman. No. The adminis- 


. system ef depriving men 


a` 
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-vative machine is really a soulless machine 
which cannot feel And, of course, some 
zf the men, too, who are parts of the machine 
are individually deficient in humanity. 

Whatever the cause, there is urgent need 
zf prison reform and of the ending of the 
of their liberty 
without open trial. 

But the precious Reforms have not placed 
in the hands of our so-called legislators the 
least final power to mend or end any of the 
evils complained of. On the contrary, since 
the introduction of the Reforms, more men 
kave been sent to jail for. technical political 
-fences or for no specified offence at-all, and 
{more men have died and been victimised 
.x other ways, than ever in pre-Reform-days. 
This is self-government with a vengeance. 

Mahatma Gandhi has appealed to the 
=oevernment to set free -all political prisoners 
out of respect for the memory of Mr. C. R. 
as. This would certainly be a highly popu- 
“ar act and would be also very statesman- 
‘ike. The last. public utterance of Mr. Das, 
we mean - his presidential . address at 
Jaridpur, was quite friendly to the Govern- 
went, So there. would be justification, too, 
for showing official respect to his memory 
in the way suggested. But of course there 
may be. “reasons of. State”. why this cannot 
te done ! ` 


The Riffs 


Whatever the independent civilised peo- 
ries of the earth may feel, the politically 
euslaved peoples everywhere will wish all 
~uccess to Abdul Karim, the leader of the 
E-tfs in Morocco, in his grim and determined 
fgbt against foreign usurpation and ty- 
ranny. . 

In the eourse of the Moroccan debate 
ia the French Chamber, M. Painleve is re- 
ported to have emphasised Government’s 
wish for peace and. explained that France 
was merely defending her territory. That may 
be true. And the Spaniards, too, 
reen defending Spanish territory in Morocco. 
But the general principle which should guide 
all neutrals in mobilising their sympathy in 
support of one party or the other is, that, 
1 it be justifiable to@conquer any foreign 
territory and hold it in subjection by force 
cf arms, itis a thousand times more justifi- 
able to put an end to such subjection by 
z1e same means. The Moroccans have a more 
indefeasible right to any and every part 
af Morocco than either Spain or France. 


‘Bagh, 


may. have - 


` 
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China’s Plight 


The disturbances in China are very 
disquieting, especially in view of the fact that 
Sun-yet Sen, the maker of modern China, 1s 
row no more. Itis very difficult to get 
reliable news, because all the cables and 
news agencies are controlled by powers bent 
on exploiting China’s perplexities. We can 
only hope that quiet will be speedily restored 
without the dismemberment or further 
economic enslavement of that great but 
luckless country by the international robbers 
coming to an agreement among themselves 
as to their respective shares of the spoils. 


Mr Pathik and the Udaipur State 


Of the four charges ‘brought against Mr. 
Pathik by the Udaipur Durbar, three were 
thrown out by the highest tribunal of that 
State and he was ordered to be imprisoned 
for one year on the remaining charge. He 
has served out his term to the full, but, 


‘stracge to say, he has not yet been released. 


Such injustice brings disgrace not only on the 
State concerned but on the whole of Indian 
India as well: What a pity that there should 


‘So reany myopic despots in Indian States. 


Alwar in the Limelight 


. A recent occurrence at Nimuchana in 
Alwar has been widely reported and com- 
mented upon in our newspapers. The cor- 
respondents of some [newspapers have 
characterised it as worse than Jalianwala 
putting the number killed at obont 
six-hundred and of wounded much higher. 
The communique issued by the Government 
of H.H. the Maharaja of Alwar says that only 
two were killed and four wounded, of whom 
one died stibsequently. The communique does 
not seem to us to be all convincing. To take 
only one point. It is stated in the com- 
munique that a detachment of troops sent 
by the Alwar State tried to disperse the 
armed mob of cultivators at Nimuchana. 
The mob not only refused to disperse. but 
came within dangerous proximity of the 
troops: and some of the mob fired. Thereupon 
the troops returned the fire and killed two 
and wounded four. Can it be believed that a 
body of troops, exasperated by being fired upon 
first and firing at close range in- their turn 
upon a mob, does such poor execution as 
killing only two and wounding only four? 
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NOTES — 


s We want to be proud of the Indian 
States, of some we are proud. We want 
them all to set examples to the British 
Government in India—some have actually 
done so. But it is to be regretted that so 
many serve only as foils to set off th 
British Government, bad as that is. 


— te 


End of Vaikom Satyagraha 


Her Highness the Maharani Regent has 
ordered all the roads round Vaikom temple 
to be thrown open to all persons, irrespective of 
creed, caste or race. It is an act particularly 
worthy of a woman ruler and will redound 
„to her lasting glory. 

The Vaikom satyagrahis, Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Government of Travancore have all 
reason to congratulate themselves on this 
happy elose of a non-violent struggle for the 
establishment of the human ‘rights of the 
so-called untouchables. 


State-aid to the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company 


Commerce writes :— 


The balance-sheet of the Tata Iron an Steel 
Company for the year 1924-25 affords very interest- 
ing reading. The Tata Works are the biggest 
concern in India involving as it does :—(1), a_ total 
share capital outlay of Rs. 10'2 crores distributed 
into ordinary, preference (first and secorid)and deferred, 
(2) Rs. 5% crores raised as first mortgage-loan, 
a considerable portion of which was obtained in 
England, the Tata Iron and Steel sterling loan being 
the largest Indian industrial issue in the London 
market, (3) Rs. 24 crores secured mostly on stocks 
- and liquid assets; or a total of Rs. 20% crores 
invested up to date on fixed block-account. 

That “largest Indian industrial issue in the 
London market” shows that the State-aid 
readily given to the Company in the shape 
of duties on imported steel and bounties to 
the Tatas was not purely and solely given in 
the interests of Indian industry but was 
meant, whether mainly or not we do not: 
know, to protect the interests of the British 
creditors of the Company. ~ 


Self-determination . 


In the course of his elaborate discussion 
in the Quarterly Review, of the right of 
peoples “to determine their own allegiance” 
Professor Arnold Toynbee quotes the follow- 
ing passage from the League of Nations 
Commission’s Report :— g 
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“To concede to minorities, either of largxe 
or religion, or to any fractions of a population {1e 
right of withdrawing from the community to wai‘h 


. they belong, because it is their wish or their cad 


pleasure. would be to destroy order and stab l~y 
within States and to inaugurate anarchy Im Irt r- 
national life; it would be to uphold a theory imcon- 
patible with the very idea of the State as a t rmi- 
torial and political unity--- The. 
minority from the State of which it forms a rat, 
and its incorporation in another State, can only e 
considered as an altogether exceptional solut.ci, 
a last resort when the State lacks either the Il 
or the power to enact and apply just and effecn-e 
guarantees.” 

It is not necessary for our present pa~- 
pose to discuss whether, speaking technically, 
the British Empire is one Stateor a collection 
of States. As India has neither interacl 
autonomy nor external freedom, she may b3 
rightly held as part of the State called ths 
British Empire. Now, the League of Naiicns 
Commission’s Report and Professor Tyonte> 
assert that minorities cannot be concedad 
the right to secede. Assnming . that they ar: 
right, we say : The British Empire contain 
a population of 460 millions ; the populatior 
of India is 820 millions and the white 
inhabitants of the Empire number 1-( 
millions; so, as we are the majority and tx 
whites are the minority, it is we—nol,. tx 
whites—who have the clear and  indisputati 
right io determine, how India ws to « 
governed. 


End of Transferred Departments 
in Bengal 

The Bengal Legislative Council having 
repeatedly refused to vote the salaries of the 
Ministers, the Government has notified thet 
for the next two years, that is, until the next 
general elections to the Council. there will be 
no transferred subjects in Bengal. The Goverr- 
ment can certainly defend its position quit 
legally on technical grounds. But as ths 
Swarajists, who entered the Council by prc- 
mising fo their constituencies that they would 
follow a consistent and persistent policy oZ 
obstruction, do not form a majority of the 
council by themselves, it cannot be said thaz 
the majorities which threw out the motion. 
for the Ministers’ salaries repeatedly consistec 
entirely of wreckers; there were undoubtedlr 
some who voted with the majority because 
they thought that the persons who had been 
chosen for the Ministerial office were not 
the best available. Therefore it cannot be 
said with certainty. that the Bengal Legislative 
Council did not want dyarchy. For thir 
reason we think it would have been a more 
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proper course for the Government to dissolve 
the present Council and order a fresh elec- 
tion It would then 
that the elections would be fought on the 


question of having dyarchy and ministers 
or not. If the new Council had refused to 
sanction .Ministers’ salaries, then it could 


fy 


. haye been said with more certainty that 
Bengal did not wants dyarchy. 

© We write all this for arguments’ sake: 
because we do not think that dyarchy as 
established by the Reform Scheme is at all 
desirable or that by its suspension for two 
years Bengal will be a loser in the long 
run.. 


i 


The late Maharaja of Gwalior 


By the death of His - Highness the Maha- 
raja Sir Madho Rao Sindhia of Gwalior at 
he early age of 48, India loses a ruler who 
Was a wise and hard-working servant of 
hts people. He made himself thoroughly 
conversant with the work of all departments 
ot his State and made earnest endeavours for 
the development of the economic resources 
of bis dominions. His reviews of the working 
of different departments of his government 
were characterised by ‘thorough ‘mastery of 
details and out-spoken criticism. The Leader 
of Allahabad writes of him from ‘personal 
knowledge :— ; l 
_ IMs Highness as a man was singular for one in 
his position. He mixed with people; his own and 

‘other, as one of them. He habitually showed to 
them fhe courtesy of an equal. His freedom from 
tormality was such that at times it might have 
proved embarrassing, always it was charming and 
sometimes flattering, and it was a very, frequent 
experience in conversation and correspondence that 
it required an effort of the mind to remember that 
une was before a ruling prince. As a ruler of men, 
us a diplomat, as a patriot, as a man, In every res- 
pect was his late Highness a remarkable personality, 
beloved of his subjects and his friends, a great sup- 
pat to his countrymen, a personage who left his 
impression upon nearly everything with which he had 


acything to do. 


Vaikom Temple Roads 


Since writing our previous note on the 
end of Satyagraha at Vaikom, we have read 
in the papers that all the roads round the 
temple have not yet been opened to all per- 
sons of all creeds and castes, the eastern 
road still remaining closed to the “untouch- 
ables”. We hope this, too, will soon be 
made a public road in the broadest sense of 
the term. 


have been understood . 
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Birkenhead-Reading Confabulations PE 


Since writing our note on the above 
topic, we have seen a brief message from 
Simla which states that the newspaper 
announcement relating - to the decisions 
arrived at is unauthorised and inaccurate in 
parts and that no decisions can be finally 
made before the Cabinet has considered them. 
That means that the announcement is sub- 
stantially correct; and, as generally happens, 
the Cabinet would be sure to say ditto at 
what Reading, “the man on the spot”, has 
made the Secretary of State agree to-—parti- 
cularly as the Cabinet is a Tory Cabinet 
and the decisions are in full accord with 
die-hardism. 


“Ahimsa” and Bengal Nationalism 


Mr. Bipinchandra Pal 
Englishmam :-— 


The last bomb propaganda in Bengal was built 
upon the Gita doctrine of the Soul. The Soul never 
slays or Is slain: this is the essence of the Gita 
doctrine. The apotheosis of the body which is im- 
plied in the doctrine of physical ahimsa as preached 
by. Gandhi is unknown to our thought and 
culture. Does not God kill His own, creatures ? 
But He kills not in anger or out of spite, but in 
Love, not, to destroy but to save. This is the cen- 
tral teaching of the doctrine of incarnation in Hindu- 
ism. Those who are killed by the hand of the 
avenging Lord go direct to the realm of eternal 
bliss. This is the Hindu’s belief. , 

_The Gandhi dogma of non-violence is out of tune 
with this universal Hindu faith; in any_case, it is 
entirely_against the spirit of Bengalee Nationalism. 
_ The Bengalee revolutionary has no patience with 
it. The Bengalee Moderate, though opposed to it on 
political grounds, and considerations of expediency, 
is not a believer in absolute non-violence. Violence 
is a crime, because it has no chance of success. 
Like rebellion, unsuccessful revolutionary propagan- 
dism is criminal. But if justified by its success, it 
ceases to be a crime but is counted as a virtue. 
The ‘Bengalee Moderate, though publicly condemning 
the revolutionary, never refused to recognise that 
he, helped him to win the Government over to his 
side. The political assassin paved the way of the 
Minto-Morley Reforms. This has been generally 
recognised, though it was_ never publicly acknow- 
ledged, by the Bengalee Moderate. So the Bengalee 
politician, whether Moderate or Extremist, is tem- 
pany opposed to the Gandhi cult of non- 
violence. 


Mr. Pal’s reading of Bengali Mcderate and 
Nationalist mentality appears to vs to be 
substantially correct. But he is not correct 
in saying that “it was never publicly 
acknowledged by the Bengali Moderate” that 
“the political assassin paved the way of the 
Minto-Morley Reforms.’ Mr. S. R. Das, 
Advocate-General of Bengal, wrote in “A 
Letter to My Son on Indian Politics”, published 
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ed last year in The Contemporary Review 
and The Modern Review : . 


“bombs were required to wake up England 
from her dream that all was well with India.” 


Again :--~ 


“The effect of the bombs was merely to awaken 
her (England) and she gave us the Minto-Morley 
Reforms, not because she was afraid of losing 
India, but because she realised the discontent that 
prevailed in the country and felt that India had 
grown sufficiently to be allowed a larger influence 
in the administration of her affairs”. 





Calcutta Matriculation _ 


THE Catho _ 


“Herald of India has the 
‘following :--- 


Thirteen thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
five candidates out of 18,958 passed the Calcutta 
atriculation, a percentage of 74.2. 8,155 students 
passed in the first division, 5,090 in the second and 
T30 in the third. The high percentage is reported 
to be due to the grant of 10 grace marks in English. 


The Kducational Review of Madras, which, 
before the demise of Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
used occasionally to wax indignant at our 
eriticisth of the Calcutta University and its 
chief, made some comments on last year’s 
results of the Calcutta Matriculation Exami- 
nation which apply with greater force to 
er year’s result. They are therefore quoted 

elow. 


At the recent Matriculation Examination of the 
Calcutta University, there were 18,347 candidates 
out of whom there were the following passes :— 

First division -= we 79 

Second division 5,023 

Third division «+ 7 os» LIS 

lt has been a loud complaint in recent years with 

regard to the University of Calcutta that the num- 
ber of-passes at the Matriculation Examination, has 
been so large as to lead to an appreciable deteriora- 
tion in standards of collegiate education. It is 
all right to talk of giving a fair opportunity to 
everybody to take advantage of University educa- 
tion, but it is no use turning out herds of incom- 
petent youths to sit. in college classes, if they can- 
not benefit by the instruction imparted and _ they 
only serve the purpose of bringing down academic 
standards that instruction may reach even their 
understanding, and unripe experience. It is not 
however of this aspect that we wish to write on 
.this occasion, and the percentage of passes is pro- 
bably after all not so large as to alarm educationists, 
however extravagant they may seem to those 
brought up in the narrow academic stiffness of the 
University of Madras. .We however wish to 
refer to the ridiculous state of affairs which is 
apparently responsible for producing more than six 
times the number of passes of the third division in 
the first division and nearly five times the number 
of passes of the third division in the second division. 
It is certainly a piece of human experience every- 
where in the world, that the people of distinguished 
ability are fewer in number than those of 
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average ability and those of average ability 
are obviously less in number than those w.c 
are tolerable in point of intelligence and in- 
dustry. In every one of the Universities of Indie 
the number of those who pass in the first divisio. 
is much less-than those who pass in the seco. 
division and very much lesser still than those whe 

ass in the third division. This is the verdict o 

istory and the experience of all those concernec 
with University education in India. Does it no 
show an absurd state of affairs, if this piece o 
experience does not apply only to the Universit: 
of Calcutta and is there any wisdom in clinging t» 
such a ridiculous position? The Matriculatio - 
Examination of the Calcutta University is a bl; 
joke in University circles at least in Northera 
India, where there is more knowledge of. its affairs 
and working than in the South, but this is a ree ri 
of figures startling in its absurdities. It is tim2 
the Senators of Calcutta woke up to a realisat:oa 
of this and set the affairs of their house in ortcr 
unless some of them argue that there is something 
in the atmosphere of Bengal justifying a violaric 3 
uf all admitted standards of experience elsewl-e.e 
and they wish to furnish! some amusement to tle 
educational world. 


The same journal 
May number : 
“High School and Intermediate Education -r 


Bengai has been notoriously below the standazc 
and it is time things improved.” 


writes in its recert 


“India’s Gifts to England” 


Mr. Stanley P, Rice, I. ©. S. (Retired), ha 
contributed to The Astatie Review a pay 
on “India’s Gifts to England,’ in which » 
says in a friendly tone many things which 1: 
true. Bot there is throughout the pare: 
such an implied or explicit underestimate cf 
the material advantages which at least heve 
accrued to England from her possession cf 
India that the reading of the paper produac- 
a somewhat comic effect on the minds «t 
Indian readers. It is undoubtedly true cf 
course, that India never gave England aa- 
thing directly, voluntarily or willingly. 3.t 
neither can it be said that England has gë» 
anything to India, as appears to be imp icd 
in the following sentence from the paper:-— 

“It would, of course, be absurd: to con ead 
that India has ever conferred upon England tae 
same measure of material advantage that she las 
received.” 

One stands aghast at reading suck a 
sentence. The truth is that the vast majoziy 
ofthe people of India are getting power 
under British rule day by day. More cesis 
may be circulating in India than before. Ent 
these cannot buy the people as much ‘od 
as the fewer coins of days of yore. used o 

Let us, however, see what impartul 
observers have got to say on Englenl's 
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sdvantages from the possession of- India. 
Miss Agnes Smedley quoted the following 
rassage from a book named “America and 
te Race for World Dominion” by Professor 
A. Demangeon of the Sorbonne University 
of Paris, in her article on “ India’s Role in 
‘World Politics” pubiished in our last May 
Isue :— 


_ India is the typical colony for_ exploitation. 
Jnmensely rich and thickly populated, she repre- 
sents for her masters at once a fortune and a 
defense. It is through India-that the British Empire 
assures her destiny. India is the halting place of 
aritish commerce to the Far East. India gives the 
Jest a place ef support for the sea-route. India 
zeeruits for the Army legions of high-spirited sol- 
«iers; native contingents fight for Great Britain in 
Mina and South Africa. During the Great War, 
nTa supplied more than a million men, of whom 
more than 100,000 were killed. India is for Great 
2rivain an enormous market: two thirds of her 
rnrortations come from English sources; she fur- 
rshes 51 per cent, of the wheat production of the 
Empire, 58 per cent of the tea, 73 per cent of the 
cifise, almost all the cotton. Animmense British 
capital is invested in Indian mines, factories, planta- 
tons, railways and irrigation works. India pays the 
Interest on probably 350 million pounds sterling. 
Iatia keeps busy an army of British officials whose 
saries she pays and whose savings go every year 
te Great Britain. She pours into British coffers the 
interest on her. public debt, the pensions of old 
ocfieals, the governmental expenses of her admini- 
station. More than 30 million pounds sterling a 
y-aris the estimate of the sums that India pays in 
tte United Kingdom to her creditors, her stock- 
hy iders, and officials. . At that we do not know how 
mach she brings to the merchants who trade with 
her and the shippers who transport her goods. 
N-ver was the term exploitation better applied.” 


As regards the “immense British capital” 
icvested in India, we should bear in mind 
tk origin of this “British” capital, as-laid 
bere in Major B. D. Basu’s book on the 
“Fain of Indian Trade and Industries,” from 
‘wich we quote only a few passages below. 


Lət us now turn to some facts relating to the 
dars of the East India Company to ascertain the 
nature of the “British” capital then invested in 
Inc. In the course of this examination before 
the Farliamentary Committee on the 30th March, 
1822. Mr. David Hill was asked, 

“Fel. Where does the ca 
indso planters come from ?” 

Ani he replied :-— , 

‘Tt is accumulated in India exclusively.” 
des Mr. David Hill, several other witnesses 
alsc stated that little or no capital had been or 
world be brought out from England to India. 
Thts Mr. W. B. Bayley, in his examination before 
the Parliamentary Committee on the 16th April, 
1832. in answer to question No. 919, said :— 

‘Sky opinion that no capital will, be brought 
from ‘ngland into India arises from little or none 
havng been brought hitherto, even at periods 
when Interest has been at a much higher rate 


pital employed by the 


thax it now is.” 
Wien he was asked :— 
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“920. Do you think more capital would not go 
to India if the restriction on Europeans resorting 
to India was altogether taken away ?—I do not 
think that capital would be sent from England 
but I think that capital which would be otherwise 
ee to England would probably remain in 

ia. 


Captain T. Macan also in his examination on 
the 22nd March, 1832, was asked: cor: 

1435. Would Europeans be likely to invest 
their capital in works of that sort ?—I think there 
is much error upon the subject of European 
capital in. India, baa E 
od Under the existing law that restricts 
Intercourse with India, is it probable in’ your 
opinion, that any companies would_be found to 
undertake such works ?—I think Europeans who 
have acquired capital in India, might undertake 
such public works, with proper encouragement ; 
but I scarcely can anticipate so much enterprise 
and risk as to take capital from England to invest’ 
in such speculation; in truth, capital is, I believe, 
never taken from England to India: itis made there 
and remitted home.” . 

According to Forward, Lord Birkenhead 
said the following in reply to an article by 
Mr. Blatchford in The Sunday Herald :— 

“Great Britain has always drawn from India 
large quantities of food-stuffs and raw materials 
essential to her industries. Out of total exports ` of 
India which before the war were roughly worth 
£150,000,000 more than a quarter was sent to the 
United Kingdom and over 40 per cent. to the whole 
Kimpire.. The exports include such commodities as, 
wheat, rice, and other grains, raw jute, wool, cotton, 
tea, hides, oilseeds. But it is on the other side of 
the trade account that the value of India to Great 
Britain is most evident, for India is the greatest 
outside market for British manufactures. Before 
the war, no less than 60 per cent. -of the total im- 
ports of India came from Great Britain.” 

In the language of Major Basu, as used 
in his above-mentioned book, we are hence 
driven to conclude that Sir George Birdwood 
used merely the language of sober truth 
when he wrote. :— 

“India has done everything for us, everything 
that has made these islands, as insignificant on 
the face of the globe as the islands that made up 
Japan, the greatest empire the world has ever 
ahi and tor this we owe undying gratitude to 

ia. 
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Mr. B. S. Guha 


A few years ago we had occasion to’ 
expose the injustice done to Mr. B. S. Guha 
by the Calcutta University and to refer 
subsequently to the useful anthropological 
work he was doing in America. Some time 
ago we received a letter from Harvard Uni- 
versity enquiring whether Mr. Guha had 
reached India aid how he was doing, because 
when he left America he was not well and 
anxiety was felt at Harvard „for his health 
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here. As we are not personally acquainted 
with Mr. Guha and did not know his where- 
abouts, we made enquiries in Calcutta by 
letter and had the pleasure to send a satis- 
factory reply regarding his health. 

Ii gives us pleasure now to find references 
to Mr. Guha’s work in the Annual Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution recently re- 
ceived. Scientists need not be told of the 
high place occupied by that Institution in 
the scientific world. Reviewing the work 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology the 


Smithsonian Institution Report says : ; 


Several other interesting special _ researches 
are reviewed in the appendix on the bureau, 
amoug them field work by. Mr. D. I. Bushnell, 
Jr, on the Cahokia mounds in Illinois; by Mr. 
B. S. Guha, among the Utes and the Navaho 
at Towoac, Colo., and Shiprock, N. Mex.; and by 
Mr. John Baer on pictographic rocks in the 
Susquehanna River. 

In the section of the Annual Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution devoted to 
Special Researches” three paragraphs relate 
to Mr. B. 8. Guha’s work. 

It would be a pity if the attainments and 
capacity which brought Mr. Guha recognition 
from Harvard University and opportunities 
for usefulness in a foreign land were not 
utilised in his own country, which is so full 
of materials for anthropological and ethno- 
logical research. It is hoped that he has 
already got congenial work to do. 


Professor Gilbert Murray on Black and 
White , 


“Kenya” by Norman Leys, M. B., D. P.H., 
is a book which no one who wishes to master 
the problem of the white peril in Africa can 
afford to miss. It has an introduction by 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, in which occurs the 
following paragraph :— 

The rule of black by white appears to be, for 
the present time, an absolute necessity. If the 
great Government abandoned it, it would fall into 
the hands of adventurers and speculators. It is 
also a road, and apparently the only road, forward 
towards asafer and healthier condition of co-operation. 
Butitis a road not yet fully made, a road through bush 


and desert, a road stained with blood and beset with. 


wild beasts. It is hampered by sentimental theories 
about the equality of mankind. It is threatened 
with fearful dangers from the insidious habit, so 
characteristic of modern civilisation, of regarding 
natives exclusively as providing “markets” for our 
goods or “labour” for our speculative enterprises, 
and in general living, working and dying for the 
enrichment of their white masters. 


We had heard that Prof. Murray was a 


humanitarian. But of course there are 
humanitarians and humanitarians. 


1-8 


A full criticism of the paragraph quoted 
above would take more time and space than 
we haveat our command. So we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a few remarks. 

If by “absolute necessity” Mr. Murray 
means that the whites are so rapacious zud 
predatory and so well equipped for robbery 


on a large scale and the blacks are, on the 
other hand so unorganised and ill-equipped 
for self-defense, that it is ¢eevetable 


for the blacks to be domineered over by zhe 
whites, then we agree that “the rule of black 
by white? is “an absolute necessity”. But if 
he means that such rule is absolutely neces- 
sary for the good of the blacks and of 
humanity in general, then we flatly deny taat 
it is so. In support of our position i; is 
unnecessary to detail all the horrors ond 
injustices that have resulted from the rule 
of black by white. l 

The professor says : “I£ the great Govern- 
ments abandoned it, it would fall into the 
hands of adventurers and speculators.” But 
we do not know how adventurers and specu- 
lators could possibly improve upon thc 
records, e. g., of the great Belgian Government! 
in the Congo (as depicted in the late Mr. E. D 
Moxel’s Red Rubber, ete.), of the great Brizist 
Empire's records in South Africa, Hast Africe 
ete. Itis not adventurers and speculctor 
who have robbed the native Africans of p7ac- 
tically all their lands, have practically madc 
slaves of them, have adopted measures wi icl 
have led to a great reduction in the native 
population in the many regions, have se 
up a colour bar as regards many kinds o 
remunerative industrial work, have preeti- 
cally declared that the inhuman murde 
of African men, women, boys and girls br 
whites is no offence or at worst a mer 
peccadillo; no! It is “great Governments’ 
that have done these things. Take the zas. 
of Kerya itself, to a book about w-icl 
region Mr. Murray has written his ixtro 
duction. The New Leader, which i; . 
British paper, has, according to New Indic, 
unearthed a statement by a former Governo: 
of Kenya, Sir Percy Girouard, giving th: 
object with which the Hut Tax was imposel 
on the Natives. He said : 

“We consider that taxation is the only possib e 
method of compelling the Native to leave his Reserre 
for the purpose of seeking work. Only in this wey 
can the cost of living increase for the Native arc 


it is on this that the supply of labor and the price 
of labor depend.” 


New India adds : 


The Ormsby-Gore Commission has placed lefo c 
the Government the desirability of increasing tle 
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Native taxes still further. When the Acting Gover- 
ac of Kenya recently urged his officials to use 
ocery possible means to “encourage” the Natives to 
york for wages, he had in mind presumably such 

m=>thods as the one that has been adopted already. 

Tae British Government has the temerity to pretend. 
that itis the Indian immigrant whose interests in 
ths Colony militate against Native development. 

‘ret Indians do. not make Natives into slaves. 

We suppose it is,correct to say that Sir 
Psrey Girouard, the Ormsby-Gore Commission, 
ard the Acting Governor of Kenya were not 
acpointed by adventurers and speculators but 
br the great British Government. - 

In conclusion, we shall only ask how 
ths last two sentences of the paragraph 
quoted from. the professors introduction 
eculd have been written by the same man 
az the- same breath with any sense of 
ecnsistency. a 


w 
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Opening of-the Visva-bharati Session 

With reference to the commencement of 
thas work of the new session at Santiniketan 
we wish to draw attention to the special 
fasilities which the institution affords to girl 
students. In addition to the usual courses 
ci studies in schools and colleges for ‘girls 
for which facilities are provided -in this 
inctitution—and they may sit for. Calcutta 
University Examinations’ without attending 
Isctures in any affiliated - institution—the 
Vava-bharati has good arrangements for teach- 
izg vocal and instrumental music,. painting, 
seme arts and crafts as practised in Bengali 
komes, cooking and ‘other domestic work, ete. 
Besides all this, there is, for. Bengal, the 
unique advantage of. open air life: in a 
healthy place amid beautiful. surroundings. 
I= addition to those in lower - classes, some 
giris are at present pursuing studies . corres- 
ponding .to the Calcutta Intermediate courses, 
and one of them will appear at the next 
Istermediate Examination in. Arts. - The 
acthorities have .offered five free student- 
sips to deserving girls. 


ere 


Widow-Remarriage and Vidyasagar 
2 Anniversary 


Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar died on 
Jx y 28th, 1891. On the anniversary of that 
dar memorial meetings will be held all over 
th= country. It is meet, therefore, that we 
take stock this month of what his countrymen 
have been doing to promote the-remarriage of 
wicows, a cause for which he made the 
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greatest sacrifices, incurred the greatest 
obloquy, ran great risks and faced 
the greatest opposition. In Bengal, the 


province of his: birth, the, cause has not 
made much headway. The most vigorous | 
organised effort has been -made in its behalf 
by the Vidhava Vivah Sahayak Sabha, or the 
Society for the Promotion of the Marriage of 
Widows, of Lahore. The number of remar- 
viages that take place under its auspices has- 
been increasing year after year, the figures 
from 1915 to 1924 being 12, 13, 31,40, 90, 220, 
317, 453, 892, 1603. Considering the total 
number of Hindu widows in India aged 30, 
and less given in the table below, these 
figures are no: doubt insignificant, but never- . 
‘theless they are encouraging, because they 
are continually. on the increase.and represent 
‘the result of the endeavours of one society. 


NUMBER OF Hinpu Wows 1N Inpra. 


Age i Number 
i 19241, 
0—1 597 
1—2 494 
2—3- 1257 
3—4 2837 
bb 6707 
Total 0—5 11892 
5—10 85037. 
10—15 232147 
15—20 396172 
20—25 742820 
25—30 1468720 

Bengal has recently paid some little 


attention to the cause of widow-remarriage, 

the greatest awaking being noticeable in the- 
district of Mp napore where VIO YASAKA was 

oo 


- ‘Other. Annivarsaries in July 
. We find it mentioned in Sen’s Diary 
that Mr. W. O. Bonnerjee died on July 21, 
1906 ; Lokmanya -B. G. Tilak was born on 
July 23, 1856; Rai Bahadur Kristodas Pal 
died on July’ 24, 1884; and Dr. Raja 
Rajendralala Mitra died on July 26, 1891. It 
would be profitable to meditate on the - life- 


work of these departed countrymen of ours 
on these dates. . 


The late Mr.. Peary Mohon Deb Barma 


The late Mr. Peary Mohan Deb Barma 
was unknown to fame, but by his, untimely 
death—-he was barely forty when he passed 
away on the 8th of June last—the science of 
botany in India has lost an useful and 
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enthusiastic worker. He came of an enlightened 
and aristocratic family of the Tripura State. 
He took his B, Se. degree from the Calcutta 
Presidency College, where he was a favour- 


ite student of Prof. S. C. Mahalanobis. After 
graduation he obtained the post of 
an assistant in the Botanical Survey of 


India, at first temporarily, but was afterwards 
confirmed in that office. He discharged 
“his duties with diligence and zeal 
“His life was a history of steady pro- 
gress and substantial achievements.” He 
was a member of the Linnean Society 
and of the Royal Asiatic Society. He has 
left some original contributions of value. 
Some of his papers appeared in Nature, “he 
Journal of Heredity, The Journal of Indian 
Botany, The Modern Review, ete. For some 
time past he had been helping Major B. D, 
Basu, I. M. 8. (Retired), in preparing a new 
and revised edition of the latter’s well-known 
work on “Indian Medicinal Plants.” 


— — 


“Stateless Persons” 


Dr. Taraknath Das has shown in bis 
paper on stateless persons, published else- 
where, how those Hindus (all natives of 
India of whatever faith are called Hinéus 
in America) who had become naturalised 
citizens in the United States of America have 
been denaturalised and disfranchised there 
in consequence cf a decision “of the U. S. 
, Supreme Court, handed down by a judge who 
is an Englishman by birth and an American 
by naturalisation. Some of these Hincus 
have American wives. These ladies also, 
according to the law of that coutry, have been 
deprived of their American citizenship. At 
the time when these Hindus were naturalised 
in America, they ceased to be Indian citizens 
and British subjects. So at present they 
and their wives belong to no country, are 
citizens of nowhere, are stateless. This is 
an outcome of modern civilised international 
law and American law combined. 

In India Americans receive far better 
treatment than the children of the soil. But 
America is hounding out all Hindus from 
her soil, except sojourners for various 
purposes. This may be Christian reciprocity, 
but it is neither civilised nor humane treat- 
‘ment. The Hindus in America numberad 
only a few thousand and were not a menace 
to labor or to any profession. It isin the 
main racial arrogance and prejudice which 
ne led to the policy of exclusion adopted 

ere. 
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There is reason to suspect that British 
imperialistic policy had something to do with 
the adoption of this exclusive policy. The 
representatives of the British Governmen’ at 
Washington, including Lord Reading, never 
gave any sympathetic hearing to the 
grievances of Hindus in America, nor tzied 
to remove them. -In fact, Englishmen ir 
general have never liked the presence oi 
Hindus in America and their activities there 
Though their number has been always very 
small, there have been some among them whe 
had suececded to some extent in exposing the 
lies and half-truths of British propagandists 
in America in relation to India and in dis- 
seminating correct information relating to 


India, this was gall and wormwood to the 
generality of Britishers. So, whether the 
adoption of the exclusive policy aga:nst 


Indians be partly the result of British inst’ za- 
tions or not, itis certain that that policy will 
serve to remove a thorn in the side of Bricish 
imperialism. 

Trish Americans have been of great kelp 
to Irishmen at home in their age-lone 
struggle for freedom. That Ireland has at .ast 
become practically - free is not a little due 
to the support given by Irish Americans to 


their brethren at home and to the pressure 
of American opinion resulting from Irish 
agitation in America. Englishmen  perkaps 


apprehended similar trouble and results from 
the presence of Hindus in America. True. 
they have been hitherto small in numer 
and insignificant in influence; but itis “wise” 
tactics to nip an evil in the bud. The thin 
end of the wedge should never be neglec ed. 

But the cause of justice and freecom 
is Gods cause and triumphs iùn 
unexpected ways. Hence we are not at all 
downhearted. Our sympathy goes out to mi 
Indian brothers and to our sisters by adopton. 
They have sturdy and stout hearts, and tkore 
is plenty of fight left in them vet. 


British Legation in Kabul 


In answer to a question in the British 
House of Commons Earl Winterton recertly 
stated that, though direct diplomatic relations 
have now been established between Englend 
and Afghanistan, it was right to charge India 
with the whole of the expenses of the 
British Legation in Kabul, as India was still 
“vitally interested” in the maintenance of the 
legation there. Of course, of course. But is aot 
England still more vitally interested ? In 
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any case, is not - England at least equally 
~itally interested with India ? Why does 
20t England, then, which is so vastly richer 
than India, pay at least a part of the cost ? 
Great Britain has been always so mean 
in her dealings with India that this particular 
instance of astounding meanness has not 
surprised us at all. oie 
However, there is in .‘the,. House of 
Commons, a member named Mr. E. Thurtle, 
who is either an unconscious humorist of ‘the 
frst order or is entirely humour-proof. One 
af his recent exploits is related below. 
. Mx. Thurtle suggested that as, direct Anglo- 
Afghan diplomatic relations now existed, in which 


India was vitally interested, and as the whole’ cost 
of the British Legation in Kabul was met out of 
the Indian Revenues, diplomatic representation In 
Kabul should be by Indians instead of by 
Purapeans. one ar 

Earl Winterton replied that the facts as stated 
Tid not appear -to him to constitute a reason for 
applying a ‘special restriction to thé selection of 
His Majesty’s ‘representatives at Kabul. He ‘was 
apt prepared to suggest it—"Statesman” Cable. 

It may be ‘assumed that Lord Winterton 
admits that everywhere else except in 
Afghanistan, Great Britain herself is. vitally 
interested: in keeping diplomatic representa- 
tives in foreign ‘countries. at her own cost. 
Now, in these countties, “a special restriction 
w the selection of His Majesty’s representa- 
tive” is applied; ‘the representative being a 
Britisher becausé.it is Britain that is vitally 
interested.’ Hence, so Mr- Thurtle perhaps 
argued to- himself; where India is vitally 
interested, selection should be restricted to 
Indians. But: as Great, Britain 
zuardian, trustee and earthly providence, 
the best representative of India for. every 
possible purpose is some native of Great 
Britain. ' | po ee 


Annual Payment to Nepal 

It appears from a reply of Earl Winterton 

in the House of Commons that an annual pay- 
ment of ten (or is it a hundred ?) lakhs is 
made to the Maharaja of Nepal from the Indian 
~- treasury, and that this is not subject to any 
time-limit. Tribute is paid by a subject 
country to a suzerain State, and a suzerain 
State may grant a subsidy toa subordinate 
country or province. But Nepalis not the 
overlord of India. nor is it subject to the 
British Empire. Why then is this payment 
made? And is India alone vitally interested 
- in the matter ? Or. Great Britain also? What 
is the object of the payment? It.may be 
presumed that underlying the payment, there 


‘Chief - Commissioner of 


‘and two children died of fatal burns. 


is India’s. 
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is an understanding that Nepal would in 
case of need help the British Government 
with Gurkha soldiers in keeping ‘India under 
subjection. So India possesses the proud 
honour of paying for keeping herself in a 
state of subjection in perpetuity.. 


Senaunmeminlamsancuccd 


Incendiarism at Dera Ismail Khan 


From the communique issued by the 
the North-West 
Frontier Provinee, it can be computed that 
within a week thirty houses were set on fire 
in the Hindu quarters of Dera Ismail Khan 
The 
fires may be considered’ small and the total 
loss may also be considered insignificant and 


‘the human lives lost might have been of small 


children. But it is abnormal that there 
should be such occurrences at all within a 
week in one town. The Chief Commissioner 
does not appear to be impressed with the 
gravity either of the situation or of the 
symptoms. 


A Temple University ; 


The Raja of Panagal, chief minister of 
Madras, has announced his intention of 


establishing and maintaining an university 


out ofthe surplus funds of the Tirupathi 
temple. The temple bas an annual income 
of 17 to 18 lakhs of rupees, the necessary, 
ẹxpenditure being only 7 or 8 lakhs, leaving 
a surplus of 10 lakhs per annum. This 
surplus is spent partly ‘on luxuries and 
partly on the - maintenance of some educa- 
tional institutions. Still there has accumu- 
lated a sum of about Rs. 40 lakhs. 

It is to be hoped the proposed university 
will concern itself with useful cultural and 
technical studies and researches. 

In every province of India, there are 
temples with large incomes. After meeting 
necessary expenditure, the surplus should be 
everywhere applied to the promotion of 
public good, either in the way it is proposed 
to be done at Tirupathi or in some other 
suitable way according to local circumstances 
and needs. There should be a Religious 
Endowments Act in every province similar 
to that of Madras. - 


India’s Excise Revenue 


In reply to a question asked in the House 
of Commons Earl Winterton circulated a 


eme 


Late Mr. C. R. Das 
(From a recent photograph) 





statement. relating fo excise revenues, etc., 
from which the following table is repro- 
duced 4 


Prercentace or Exorse Revenve as COMPARED 
WITH Toran REVENUE 
923-24, 


Excise Per- 
Revenue Revenue centage 
` Rs. Lakhs. Rs. Laks. 

Madras 1299.4 -=~ 517.6 -- 398 
Bombay 1452.8 -~ 417.4 = 28.7 
Bengal l 1013.2 208.8 .- 20.6 
United Provinces 1031.1 130.8 «- 12.7 
Punja 915.8 104.1 .. 114 
Burma 858.2 119.4 «- 13.9 
Bihar and Orissa 528.3 183.3 e 34.7 
C. P. and Berar 517.1 130.7 -- 25.3 
Assam 210.9 - 60.5 + 28.7 


A friend hascalculatedthat perhead of the 
population Madras has in rupees an- excise 
revenue of 1.223; Bombay, 2.156; Bengal, 
0.447 ; U. P., 0.290 ; Punjab, 0.503 ; Burma, 
0.904 ; Bihar-Orissa, 0.539 ; ©. P. and Berar 
0.939 ; and Assam 0.796. -A public enquiry 
ought to be instituted to ascertain why there 
is such an enormous difference in the in- 
cidence. between, say, Bombay and U. P. A 
Bombayite pays Rs. 2-2-6, whereas an U. P. 
man pays Re-0-4-71/2. Are the Bombay rates 
higher or is there greater drunkenness and 
drug addiction in Bombay ? 


The Servant of India Society 


We congratulate the Servant of India 
Society on the completion of 20 years of its 
useful life. Its activities lie along two main 
channels, social service, and political educa- 
tion and agitation. From the nature of the 
case, there is more tangible evidence of the 
fruitfulness of its endeavours on the social 
side than on the political. 

The Society stands for the permanence 
of India’s connection with Great Britain. 
Though in this matter our views are differ- 
ent from those of the Society, we recognise 
that so far as practical politics are concerned, 
politically-minded Indians must reckon with 
the relative permanence of that connection 
as a fact, independence not being within the 
range of practical polities. But when the 
question of India’s political goal is raised, 
we feel bound to declare from the viéw- 
point of idealistic politics that India can- 
not and ought not to be content with any- 
thiag less than the freedom and indepen- 
dence which the foremost powers enjoy. 

What is of the highest value in the lives of 
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the members of the Society is tha exam. 
of unselfish devotion to the country’s 2a1-3 
which they have set in a quiet and 11- 
demoustrative manner. 
Some European Emigranis 
Principal E. ©. Dewick receiv 


undertook a voyage to Australia on board a 
French emigrant-ship. He has given 37 


accouut of some of his impressions mi 


experiences in the columns of The Guardi: 
of Calcutta, from which we make the follo1- 
ing extract. 


What great areas there are in human lfe ci 
which most of us know and realize nothing! He». 
for the last ten days, I have been watching Li2 
lower-decks life of this ship. feeling that I was 
touching the fringe of a world unknown, and unlix? 
anything within the scope of my experien o 
Especially after a sojourn in India, where one con: 
almost instinctively to associate the “white maz 
with a certain amount of prosperity and cleanline: - 
it comes almost as a shock to see this racgel 
unkempt crowd of European men and women, <l. 
bearing the marks of poverty, and some of, hung~ . 
and real want. A queer, ill-assorted_ collection thoy 
are :~-French and Italians. Spanish and Russiars 
Croatians and Czecho-Slovakians, Greeks and Polis! 
Jews; each group unable to speak the other: 
language. and very few knowing anything of tl: 
tongue of the Continent which is to be their futur: 
home. With them area few Chinese and Negra: 
and one Indian Mussalman; though, how_ thes: 
have permission to go to Australia, I do net 
know. | l i 

During the day, they le about on the deck. m 
various stages of “deshabille” ; at meal-time, the- 
sit down to rough food which they devour greedil ~ 
and coarsely : and at night they “turn in” to bunks 
from which emanates a penetrating odour of “stal= 
humanity.” 

It is easy to feel a revulsion, almost a loathing. 
at the squalor of it all. Somehow it is worse thao 
even the coolie-crowds which cross_the Bay o` 
Bengal on I. boats to and from Burma and th 
Straits; for they seem to adapt themselves mor 
easily to cramped surroundings, and their frequ2n 
baths. and absence of clothes help to relieve th 
situation a little ; though Heaven knows it is ‘ac 
enough, especially in monsoon-time! But here, th: 
emigrants are unaccustomed to the tropical climete 
and are still wearing the warm_clothes, or rags— 
which they bought, perhaps, In Warsaw or Paris 
and baths are, to their minds, a luxury reserved 
for the wealthy classes ! 


We had ere this descriptions from Indian 


- sources of the unwashed slum-dwellers and 


poor peasants of many European regions, 
including Great Britain ; but this description 


-by an Englishman has a value of its own. 


lit R 


Existence of Indians in East Africa 
Ignored 


The Nation and the Athenaeum writes : 


The Report of the Hast Africa Commission 
(Comd. 2387, 3s. 6d.) deserves close study. The 
Carmmissioners—Mr. Ormsby-Gore (Unionist), Major 
A. & Church (Labour),. and, Mr, E infield 
(Liberal) have obviously been inspired by a sincere 
desire to find means of reconciling the three main 
restonsibilities of Hast African. government: the 
wei-being of the nativé Poa the well-being 
of me white settlers, and the economic develop- 
mert of the vast territories concerned. 


So it is nobody’s business to see to the 


well-being of Indian settlers in East Africa. 


_native population in our African colonies and 


Obviously it is an entirely negligible 
conglomeration of facts that Indians were in 
East Africa long before there were any Euro- 
peans there and before the  establishinent of 
British rule in India, that it is Indians who have 
Gore most to make that region fit for civilised 
exstence, and that Indians fought and died 
tc wrest German East Africa from Germany’s 
hands and add it to the British empire. 


Darpa eaea 


"Responsibility for Native Population” 


The Britisher is a past-master in evolv- 
img a sense .of responsibility for some 
beckward people when he has some ulterior 
scifish purpose to serve or when he has 
ia deprive some real or supposed rival 
ci his rightful claims. Indians must be oust- 
ed in Kenya; therefore “responsibility to the 
rative population” comes in handy. And 
that sense of responsibility finds expression 
i: sanctioning forced labour, recommending 
23 increase in the Hut Tax, confiscation of 
the lands of the natives, ete. 

The Nation and the Athenaewm writes : 

_ Sir Edward Grigg will have ample scope for 
avilities in his new post as Governor of Kenya. 
The House of Lords debate on East Africa, and the 
qiestions asked in the House of Commons with 
regard to compulsory labour in Kenya, bear wit- 
nass to the growing sense of responsibility for the 

pro- 
tectorates. Compulsory labour for works of public 
taility has always existed in Africa, and the recent 
“ast Africa Commission were disposed to admit it 
a3 an occasional necessity on condition that the 


Loco Runna Starr—Scates of Pay AND ÅNNUAL Graver INcREASES. 


European & Angilo-Indian. 
year. 


Designation. 
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payment should be adequate, the periods of employ- 
ment short, and care taken not to interfere with 
native production. From Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s reply 
it may be gathered that the Colonial Office had 
satisfied itself on these pomts before giving the 
necessary sanction. 

“Compulsory labour for works of publie 
utility has always existed in Africa,” and 
therefore, zpso facto, it must be right, it must 
be different in principle from slavery. ° What 
is the meaning of “public utility’? And by 
the accruing benefit to which public, black, 
brown or white, is the utility measured ? 
What again is the meaning of “always”? 
Does it mean from “when Adam delved and 
Eve span”, or from the period when the 
white man found that he could not hoard 
wealth and live in luxury unless he exacted 
labour from the natives as from slaves? 


A Railway Boss of Indians’ Claims 


At the farewell dinner given to him by 
officers of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, Sir 
George Godfrey, its late Agent, is reported 
to have spoken as follows :— 

_ “We recognize that Indians of the present day, 
if they are sufficiently educated and possess ability 
and training, ought to fill posts which have hitherto 
been reserved for Britishers. 

‘But I am one of those who have never 
hesitated to recognize that as we demand efficiency 
and ability from our own fellow nationals who are 
serving out here—either on the railways or in 
Government service—so must we demand ability 
and efficiency from Indians. 

“So long as we get that from our fellow Indian 
cfficers on the railway, I am sure that there is not 
a single white man here to-night who will deny 
them what is just and right.” 

It is unnecessary to comment on these 
patronising remarks, which assume that if 
Indians do not occupy any posts, high or 
low, it is due only to their want of ability, 
training and efficiency. That is simply not 
true. We need not go elsewhere for facts 
and figures in support of our assertion. We 
shall simply reproduce the following tables 
from the Indian Labour Journal (Nov. 1924), 
the official organ of the B. N. Railway Indian 
Labour Union. 


Indian. 
year. 


E œH l IV I. @ W-IV V 
Nil Engine Khalasi 18 15 16 on on 
=) G63 . ee eee i" App: Fireman tes oe wae ‘ie 
=0 95 110 ses »  Eireman 20 21 22 24 +. 
ag S as Bs Asst. Shunter 27 29 set sie sas 
i30 150 e s. Shunter 32 36 40 e um 
165 180 195 210 Driver IT Class Goods 42 46 50 54 58 
z220 240 260 ca X I 5 65 71 78 84 91 
<80 . . » Passenger 100 try aes tes 


M0. S49 do. & . Mai 


LESE E E] 


r: 


t 


NOTES 11$ 


N. B.—No Indian Driver is allowed to run Mail or Passenger trains on the main line. Overtime for wor: 
more than 208 hours in any month is paid to them according to their rate of pay. Sunda- 
allowance is paid in addition to overtime, Only to Mail Drivers. The grades of the European 
and Anglo-Indian Running Staff were revised thrice since November 1919 whereas the thir. 
revision was not extended to the Indian Running Staff. 


Scates of Pay or Trar-Exasmnina Starr. 


European & Anglo-Indian Designation. T Indian. 
Aini mua, Yearly, Maximum. a Yearly, Maxim a 
) 5 GS 


25 400 Chief Train Examiner f a 5 a 

sga a l 

f 160 15 199 Train Examiner { 90 5 100 

t 200 20 300 l 101 10 140 
70 5 100 Asst. M j 45 4 7 \ 

101 10 - 140 71 5 8G 

50 5 60 Probationary Asst. 28 n Ath 


Train Examiner 


Scarr or Pay or Sgor BOUND APPRENTICES. 
Europeans & Anglo-Indians. Indians. 


A Grade B Grade. 
Rs, 33/- P. M. I year Rs, 20/- P. M. Rs. 11/- P. M. 
4O n i; oe 7 = Bar, 2 ‘ 
45), lm .. . 1 ne IA ls 
52), Iv, 290/ n W a 
65) n VO. ! OOF a of; 
I year If year III year IV vear V year I year II year IM year IV year V year 
SUED APPRENTICES. 
40/ 45i 50. 55/ 60/ l 11; _ 12/ | 14/ 17/ Of 
N. B.—Good conduct bonus after completion of apprentice course will be given as shown below. 
European & Anglo-Indian apprentices 900/+100/- In all Rs. 300/- 
A Grade Indian a No bonus, 
B a _ 15/+ 15/- In all Rs. 30- 
_ European & Anglo-Indian apprentices will be entertained on a starting salary of Rs. 120/ ai:d 
Indian A Grade apprentices on Ry. 45/ P. M. after completion of apprenticeship, , 
Europeans & Anglo-Indians Indian 
42 l- Head Fitters Rs: 130/- 
300/- i _Asst. _,, z 
420- Dist. Boiler Marker 
250/- Asst. Do 
ScaLes or Srarroy Masters Asst. Station Masters, Guarnps, Ticker COLLECTORS 
Europeans. Anglo-Indians. Designation Indians. 
500 25 550 Station Supdt’s None 
400 20 500 Chief Station Masters None 
330 15 400 Station Masters Class I None 
Europeans, & Anglo-Indians. Designation Indians. 
300 — 10 — 350 Station Masters Class H None 
230 — 10 — 320 Do. Ti None 
s gs: Hi . Do. IV 130 — 10 — 200 
Do. Vv . 100 — 5 — 160 
Do. VI 85 — 5 — 120 
Do. Vil 60 — 5 — 100) 
ee thes sl Do. Vill ~ 62 4 80 
230 10 320 _ Asst. Station Masters Class I None 
180 10 250 Do. I . None 
a ui a ° Do. Tit 80 F 120 
Do. IV 60 5 100 
Do. al 50 5 85 
Do. VI 40 4 70 
vee Sa " Sub Asst. Station Masters 30 4 70 
400 20° 500 Yard Masters Special Class None 
300 15 400 Do Class I None 
neve 10 3830 Asst. Yard Masters None 
ote :— ; 
: Europeans & Anglo-Indians Indians 
Dist. Inspectors 280 20 500 None 
Traffic Inspector T. T. Ry. 280 15 400 None 
Traffic Inspectors 250 10 350 . None 


Trains Inspectors | 230 10 320 None 


oy 
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Euecpeans & Anglo-Indians. ‘ Indians. 
80 5 120 Asst. Head Ticket-Collectors 60 5 85 
40 4 850 Ticket-Collectors 30 4 60 


-N B, Ticket-Collectors after pissiag the guard’s examination are granted increase of Rs. 10/-. in 


the case of Europeans and Anglo-Indian and Rs 4/- in the case of an Indian 
150 10 200 Gnards Class I vee nee nee 
85 10 180 "n H 
95 
ss X Tit 30 5 90 Colliery Dist 
A Lv 38 4 80 Other Dists 
Sea, west Gane Breaks-man. 12 1 18 
We should like to know why Indians are There oe m: ele he to = ee ot Be id 
f f : l : : way accident referred to in the defence. On Feb- 
raid Ti salaries than J -a tor ora! ruary, 23, 1924, when the “100 down” goods train 
-s y e same work, an whether carrying the bales in suit was passing over 
r George Godfrey could not after an a bridge between Mahesar and Pano Akil Railway 


lonest search find a single Indian fit for the 
posts in which there is not a single Indian. 


Wenner ppeecereies, 


Railway Risk and European Dutifulness 


A recent important judgment delivered 
37 Mr. Rupehand Bilaram, Assistant Judicial 
Jommissioner, Sind, in a case in which he 
awarded the sum of Rs. 58,803-0-0 ‘with 
interest at six per cent from the date of the 
sait till payment, as well as costs on the 
amount found due, to the Japan Cotton 
Trading Company Ltd., against the Secretary 
af State for Indiain Council on account of the 
toss of 191 bales of cotton in a railway 
zsecident on the North-Western Railway. 
The facts of the case as reported in the 
newspapers are as follows: 


“Tha plaintiffs consigned 291 bales of cotton 
from Montgomery, on the North-western Railway, 
to Karachi on the terms contained in the railway 
Risk Note, form “B.” They received delivery of 
ene hundred bales, and were informed that the 
remaining 191 bales were smashed and lost in a 
railway accident, and that the railway administra- 
Jon were therefore not lable to make good the 
oss. They have instituted this suit for the re- 
sovery of Rs.65,560-3-0 as_the value of the 191 
oales not delivered. The Risk Note has been duly 
approved by the Governor-General in council under 
the provisions of Section 72 Cl. (2) (b) of the Indian 
Railway Act IX of 1890. It provides for the car- 
riage of goods,at reduced rates, in consideration of the 
consignor agreeing to hold inier alia the Railway 
administration free from, responsibility for any loss, 
or damage, or deterioration to such goods from any 
cause whatever, whether such loss, damage ete., be 
caused before, during, or after transit, subject how- 
ever to the exception that the Railway administra- 
tion shall continue to be liable for only the loss of 
a complete consignment due to any one- of the 
following causes: te 

(a) Wilful neglect of the Railway Administra- 


tion. 

(b) Wilful neglect of their servants. 

(ce) Theft by their servants. 

‘The exception is again subject toa proviso that 
“wilful neglect,’ shall not include (a}_ loss by fire, 
‘(b) robbery from a running train, and (e) any other 
unforeseen event or accident. 


stations the boiler of the locomotive attached to the 
train was blown off the framework, and the frame- 
work of the engine and several wagons were thrown 
off the rails into the nullah down below the bridge 
and telescope. There was serious loss of life and 
property. The engine-driver and firemen were 
burnt to death and a number of conlies working on 
the bridge were either killed or seriously injured. | 
_ The enquiries instituted by the Railway Authori- 
ties disclosed that the locomotive was in a danger- 
ous condition and unsafe for work when_it was sent 
out of its shed at Rohri, and that one Woodward, 
the European boilermaker, whose duty it was to 
make a quarterly examination of all the locomotives 
stationed in that shed, and particularly to, examine 
the stays of boilers of all locomotives which were 
liable to corrosion owing to the aetion of steam and 
water to make periodical reports of the condition of 
the boilers and to stop locomotives from work 
found by him to be unsafe, had neglected to do 
his duty for over twenty-two months, that the 
cause of the accident was the giving way of the 
corroded crown stays which held the crown plate 
of the boiler in position, thereby causing an explo- 
sion and the bursting of the boiler. | 
He was put on his trial and convicted by the 
Sessions Court, Sukkur, under Sections 304 A, 337, 
and 338 Indian Penal Code for criminal neglect of 
duty resulting in loss of life and injury to persons, 
and also under Sections 465 and 4711. P. C., for 
fabricating documents after the accident with the 
object of saving himself from the consequences of 
his criminn! neglect of duty. On. appeal to, this 
Court inthe exercise of its High Court jurisdiction 
his conviction was upheld. 


_ There are two things to which we would 
like to draw the attention ‘of our readers. 
The first is the importance or the conduct 
of Woodward, the European (British) boiler- 
maker whose gross neglect of duty resulted . 
in the death of as well as injury to, certain 
innocent coolies working on the place of the 
accident. One of the main arguments put for- 
ward by Britishers in favour of giving as 
many important posts in every field of em- 
ployment to Europeans (by which of course 
they mean British) as is possible within the 
narrowest limits of decency, is that such 
employment is essential on the grounds of 
efficiency. By efficiency is meant ability 
to do things as well as honesty and trust- 


NOTES cz 


worthiness. A highly capable man, who can 
never be trusted to do his work is an undesir- 
able person from the- efficiency point of 
view as understood by practical men. Meta- 
physicians may hold a different opinion, but 
we are not concerned with them. The above 
case of European untrustworthiness ' and 
criminal neglect of duty is not a solitary 
example. Such things happen oftener in 
India than in the native land of these Euro- 
peans. This may be due to the fact that we 
Indians make much of fifth-rate Englishmen 
in our servility or inability to distinguish 
between the able and the -worthless. What- 
ever that may be, Europeans, when they 
come over here, lose their balance of mind 
and generally suffer from inflation of the 
cranium, impertinence, undue self-assertive- 
ness, overconfidence and  bossiness. As 
a result- they become less law-abiding, peace- 
ful and dutiful then -o -'gonerally are at 


home. An- „van in India is quite a 
differs:  ummodity from an European in 
Europe. Hence when people argue in favour 


of Europeans, they should rèmember that 
whatever capacity Europeans may have in 
. Europe, the Indian atmosphere quickly changes 
them into relatively worthless men. Taking 
everything into consideration, we believe the 
Indian to be a better bargain from the cold- 
blooded business point of view. 


The second thing to be noted in this 
connection is the attempt of the North- 
Western Railway authorities -to shift this 
affair into the category of unavoidaole things. 
We need not enlarge upon this point. The 
judgment of the learned Commissioner sums 
up the thing precisely and contains the hint 
of a snub to some unknown wise man who 
tried to sell goods in the wrong market. We 
quote a portion from the judgment which 
is too elaborate to allow fuller reproduction. 


The use of the expression “accident” by itself 
involves the idea of something fortuitous and 
unexpected, and more so when it 1s coupled with 
and preceded by the words “unforeseen event” as 
in the present case. In law “an accident” is 
generally intended to mean either Vis major i.e., an 
inevitable casualty or the act of Providence, or else 
an unforeseen event, misfortune, .act or omission 
which is not the result of any negligence or miscon- 
duct of the party relying on this plea. 


“A railway accident which is caused by the 
neglect or misconduct of the servant of the railway 
administration does not therefore fall. within 
the meaning of “an unforeseen event or accident”. 


This is a case which will enable numerous 
other sufferers to obtain justice. It may 
also lead to change in Railway Regulations 
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to protect the authorities from further l sses 
due to such unfavourable but fair judga onts. 
À. C 


re ers 


Artificial Pearls Seen Through Ai “st 


For quite a number of years, people ave 
been at a loss to distinguish between na ural 
and culture pearls. The Japanese variety of 
the latter deceived even the experts in the 
pearl. trade. At last X-ray has come « the 
rescue of pearl merchant. We finc the 
following account in the newspapers wiich 
may mean much to those concerned. 

Japanese pearls formed by oyster rond a 
nucleus of mother-of-pearl can now be de..1 ‘tely 
distinguishe from, real pearls by spectro-riphy 
with monochromatic X-ray waves. The mc her. 
of-pearl centre in the Japanese pearls prod: s s 
definite figure arrangement not unlike th ane 
figures, while the real pearl shows, a Ce inite 
unstriated series of rings. The difference Iw t-reen 
the simple structure of the true pearl an the 
double structure of, the Japanese-grown pecr car 


be immediately recognized. 
$ O b 


The Gold Standard in Britain 


Britain has gone back to a Gold Stand_rd. 
Theoretically one can now claim 113 g”. ins 
of gold from the Bank of England by pres nt- 
ing a pound note. Whether one will do so 
actually will depend largely upon the Enz ish 
Bank Rate and upon England’s ability tc <b- 
tain credit in countries which are creditcrs 
to her. As a matter of fact, the finaa-ial 
greatness of Britain have kept up their 3 nk 
Rate above that of New York and uve 
arranged large credits in the U. 8. A. 

So we may not expect English Golc to 
flow out of the country easily. Authori es 
have expressed the opinion in Hngland tiat 
the reversion to the Gold Standard w`ll sot 
lead to a rise in prices. Let us hope tat 
they are right. But in the long run he 
reversion will mean a fall in prices or an 
increase in the purchasing power of the pcrad 
sterling, so thaf,.when things work out x a 
logical end, a pound will be worth mere to 
an outsider than it is now. As a result mere 
foreign money will be paid for a pound thin 
is paid now. ‘India will be, we expect, 10 
exception. When this does come about, a.ll 
the Government float with the excharze 
market or will they sell more sterling <:or 
the rupee than the market and pay tie 
difference from the people’s pocket ? Sa. 
a process will doubtless act as a bounty a 
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paving gcods in England and as such well 
worth & to Britishers. We of course hope for 
the best. A 6 


Reforms and 1929 


It eppears that the authorities at “home” 


do not consult the Bara Shahibs of Clive- 


Street and the Jute Mills in coming to 
decisicns regarding the political future of 
India. The Europeans in-and about Calcutta 
though: that their opinion was eageriy 
awaited by Lords Reading and Birkenhe:d 
at “Lome” and they hurried up to express 
it. But alas! Things have gone against them 
ard may be some people are feeling a bit 
fallen. We are of course not concerned 
with the affair. What does it matter rcally 
if tha “Reforms” 
rather than in 1929? We do not believe 
that there is anything in it nor that there 
ever mhall be. But we sympathise with the 
Bara Shahibs. a 

A. C. 


Vegetarian Athletes 


Th; following extract from daily papers 
will show that meat-eating is not essential to 
a proper attainment of physical perfection. 


Vagetarianism, we are told, has produced -a 
numbe> of athletic champions some of them record- 
breakers, as, in running, the world’s records for! 
25 and 26 miles, the 5 miles Olympic Champion- 
skip, tae Marathon'race in world’s record time, the 
5.00C metres Belgian record ; in walking, the Land’s 

d tc John o’ Groat’srecord ; in cycling, a galaxy 
of the stiffest of records, including the 24 hours 
unpacel road record of 4021/2 miles; in tennis, the 


2 


were deformed tomorrow -~ 


English championship (ten times) ; in wrestling 
10 national championships ; in boxing the world’ 
championship ; also others in weight-lifting, swim 
ming, and mountain-climbing. 

The marked successes of these athletes an 
others has much modified the old-fashioned syste 
of training for contests of all kmds, which used 1 
involve the eating of semi-raw beefsteaks and othe 
highly stimulating foods. 

There are numerous people in India wh 
have achieved great physical development anı 
prowess on a diet free from meat an 
stimulants. Their diet and system of trainin; 
deserve the notice of scientists and experts. 

N À. 
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French Appresiation of our Criticism 

2 the Modern Keview we published +»: 
Giibieisn 
colegial literature mm Indo-Chana 


acknowledging the noobie: ‘sof the 
33 


French character was not €! eYaic., 
French colonial writers towards ‘choses iud) 
gines’ or ‘things native’, for instance, a thing 
not unknown to usin our. Anglo-Indians 
(old style) here—Fan Shan-tau-Tsze spoke 
out his mind. We are glad to find that our 
contemporary has taken it in good part, anl 
this shows the culture and urbanity of th: 
French character which does not ‘have ' 
mistrust of criticism frankly offered, and i 
not a die-hard stickler about that fetish— 
the whiteman’s prestige. ` In the ‘Indo-Chinoi 
Pages’ the Modern Review articl 
has been translated in full with an intra 
ductory note expressing appreciation. 
A.C. 


aà - > A 4 
Printep and PUBLISHED py A.’ C. Sarkar at rae Prapast Press 
91, Upper Cricutar Roan, Cancurra. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON—I 


By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


EAR the middle of the last century two 
brilliant groups of writers appeared in 
the English-speaking world,—one in 

Great Britain and the other in the United 
States of America. . 

To the English group belong Dickens, 
Thackeray, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Newman, 
Tennyson and Browning. 

The American group is not less illustrious. 
It contains the names of Cooper (James 
Fenimore Cooper), America’s earliest novelist 
—a writer of powerful stories about the 
American aborigines, and also about adven- 
tures on the sea; Washington. Irving, the 
essayist, historian and humorist, who is some- 
times called the American Addison: Kdgar 
Allan Poe, a fanciful and striking poet and 
a writer of weird romances: Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, a poet of varied and rich 
gifts who has attained a world-wide fame, 
whose poems are said to be read even in 
England more than those of Tennyson; 
James Russell Lowell, a poet of distinction 
and the most eminent literary critic that 
America has produced; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
poet, humorist, novelist and brilliant essayist, 
author of the famous “Breakfast Table” 
series of books; John Greenleaf Whittier, 
“the good Quaker poet”—the best known 
and most loved religious poet of America; 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, America’s greatest 
novelist ; Henry D. Thoreau, a very remark- 
able literary interpreter of nature; Walt 
Whitman, a poet whose rugged style defies 
all literary rules, but whose fresh, stimulating 


a wa 


and daring thought gives him many admirers 
on both sides of the Atlantic; Mark Twain 
(Samuel Clemens), a humorist whose books 
are read and enjoyed in all lands; and, finallr, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the essayist, poet anl 
thinker, of whom I wish to speak here. 

When we come to compare these Americaa 
writers one with another, of course we fin] 
no single one superior to the rest in al 
respects. Oneis superior in one way anl 
another in another. But I think it is tha 
almost universal judgment that, taken all ia 
all, the first place—the place of the greatest 
distinction—clearly belongs to Emerson. I 
is true taat some other writers are in a waz 
more popular. Longfellow is more widel- 
read ; sc doubtlesS are several novelists and 
humorists. But Emerson is read by th2 
intellectual and thoughtful classes—by thos: 
who influence the thought and life of th: 
people-—tar more than any other author o` 
the New World. 

Nor is his influence confined to America 
It is greaterin England than that of any 
other American writer, as probably it is alsc 
on the European continent. Into Asia toc 
his writings have penetrated or are penetrating 
widely. The year before the Great War it 
was the fortune of the present writer tc 


make an extended lecture tour through Japan. 


China anid India, and, to my surprise and’ 
gratification, I was often asked to speak on 
Emerson, specially in colleges and universities 
and before literary societies. On one occasion 
after delivering a lecture on this subject 


x 
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before the faculty and students of a promi- 
* next college in Tokyo, I was interested to be 

talc that for a long time there had been in 
‘tke college a large and enthusiastic Emerson 
cless, taught by the Principal, a class which 
at that time contained more than two hundred 
members. I found Emerson’s works in nearly 
‘a.. the important libraries of the Orient. And 
among literary men, educators and religious 
teachers I seldom failed to discover a consi- 
dezable degree of knowledge of the writings 
cÍ this American thinker and teacher, and 
abiost invariably a lively interest in his 
tzought. , 

Why was this? Probably it was because 
Emerson’s thought has in it a universal 
incellectual quality which carries it beyond 
a. national and even continental boundaries ; 
acd also because it has an ethical and 
sciritual quality which makes it peculiarly 
walcome in the Orient. 

Several years ago Principal Heramba 
Caandra Maitra, of City College, Calcutta, 
wade a visit to America, giving a series of 
lectures in one of the American Theological 
cdlleges and lecturing and preaching in a 
number of large cities. Before a national 
Conference of Unitarian ministers he read a 
paper on Emerson which attracted much 
uctention and was published in the “Harvard 
Theological Review.” In that paper he said: 
“T recognize a close affinity between the 
siought of Emerson and that of the Orient. 
Emerson’s teachings breathe a new life into 
cur old faith. They assure its stability, 
and its progress, by incorporating with it 
Lrecious new truths revealed or brought 
into prominence by the wider intellectual 
cnd ethical outlook of the modern spirit.” 
H Principal Maitra’s understanding of Emerson 
B correct, it is fo wonder that his writings 
ere more and more attracting attention and 
crowing in favor in the Hast. 

Emerson. was born in Boston, Massachu- 


setts, in 1803, and died in Concord, a 
village near by, in 1882. His parents and. 
ancestors were persons of intelligence, 


aducation and high character, but not of wealth. 
His father was a Christian minister living in 
Boston, who died when his son, Ralph Waldo, 
was only eight years old, leaving a widow 
and four or five children. The mother was 
left with little means, and the struggle 
‘ which she had to undergo in order to support 
and educate her family was severe. Inv after 
life Emerson often referred to the hardships 
of those days as among the greatest benefits 
of his life, because, he said, they taught him 
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‘eompanion through 


resourcefulness, self- 
in facing and over- 


industry, economy, 
reliance, and courage 
coming obstacles. 

Partly through the aid of his* mother and 
partly by his own persistent exertion he was 
able to obtain a good education in the 
schools of Boston in Harvard College. 

His aim in life was to bea Christian 
minister as his father had been. With this 
in mind he studied divinity for a time with 
Dr. Channing, the eminent Unitarian preacher 
and philanthropist, and settled as pastor of a 
church in Boston. In this position he 
remained four yours; but by the end cf that 
time he had become convinced that his life- 
work was not to be that of a settled minister 
of a single church, but rather that of a 
writer and public lecturer. He wished still 
to devote his life to moral and religious 
teaching, but he believed he could do so 
best through his pen and om the public 
lecture-platform. 

Accordingly, he went out to the little 
village of Concord, a quiet place, twenty 
miles or so from Boston, in the midst of 
sweet New England country scenery, and 
there made for himself a home, which he 
occupied for the rest of his life. For many 
years he continued to preach much, in the 
varicus towns and villages in the vicinity 
of his home, but he never accepted a stated 
charge; and more and more his writing and 


lecturing came to absorb his time and 
strength. 
The reason he chose Concord as a place 


of residence seems to have been partly that 
this had been the home of some of his an- 
cestors, and partly that it was a lovely and 
quiet spot, near enough to the metropolis to 
afford him easy access to the city’s activities 
and privileges, and yet far enough away 
to give him the retirement and: peace of the 
country. His home amid these rural surround- 
ings was to Emerson much, what Rydal 
Mount was to Wordsworth and’ what Santini- 
ketan is to Rabindranath Tagore. Writing 
of his settlement there he says: “I am by 
nature a poet, and therefore must live in the 
country.’ And how truly nature was his 
all the well-nigh forty- 
five years of his residence amidst her fields 
and woods, her brooks and flowers and quiet 
paths, every reader of his books well knows. 

Nature is to every human soul what that 
soul makes her to be. To the soul that can 
perceive it, she is an infinite wonder, a 
teacher whose lessons are new every morning 
and fresh every evening, a never-failing 
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fountain of joy and inspiration. She was 
all this to Emerson, else he could never have 
given to the world such a wealth of poetry 
and wisdom drawn from nature’s heart. 

Emerson bought a little farm in Concord. 
Writing later of his purchase he said: 

“When I bought my farm I did not know what 
a bargain I had in the bluebirds, bobolinks and 
thrushes, which were not charged in the bill. As 
little did I guess what sublime mornings and 
sunsets I was buying, what reaches of landscape, 
and what fields and lanes foratramp. Neither 
did I fully consider what indescribable luxury is 
our Indian river, which runs parallel with tht 
village street, and to which every house in that 
long street has a backdoor through the garden 
to the river bank-.-Still less did I know what good 
and true neighbors I was buying; men of thought 
and virtue--I did not know what groups of inter- 
esting school-boys and school-girls were to greet 
me in the highways, and take hold of one’s heart 
at the school exhibitions.” 


Hmerson’s love of nature was constant 
aud very ardent. Some said, it ate up his 
love of men. But such do not know 
Emerson well. His friendships were always 
warm and sincere; his interest in his neigh- 


bours, even the poorest, was striking and 
beautiful. He used often to chat with the 
farmers at their work; he had personal 


acquaintance and friendship with the humblest 
day-labourers; he loved and was loved by the 
school children; he was a general favourite 
in the village. Everything that pertained to 
the welfare of the community he was inter- 
ested in. Nor did his love of men stop with 
his personal friends, and neighbours, and the 
town where he resided. It reached out far— 
to all humanity, and especially to all who 
suffered or were wronged. 

Few genuine reforms of the half century 
preceding his death, from the anti-slavery 
cause to the movement to enlarge the sphere 
of woman, failed to receive his support. The 
reform methods with which he most sym- 
-pathized were not violent. The ways of 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips and Theodore 
Parker were not his way. He preferred 
gentle words to severe. And yet, his position 
upon the anti-slavery question was not 
equivocal, and there were times when he 
spoke words as stinging with indignation 
and protest as any from the lips of Garrison. 
Few men of his generation uttered wiser, 
calmer, more weighty or braver words upon 
any of the great subjects that most deeply 
concerned the moral, religious, social, politi- 
cal, or even industrial life of his country 
and age. 

For more than forty years there were 
few places in America, or in any other land, 


their vague dimensions. 


+ 


ex 


to which came so many noble spirits as t> 
that simple Concord home. The wisest aal ® 
best men and women of America wa>? 
Emerson’s friends, and loved to sit down ct 
his fireside. Distinguished visitors from th2 
old world eagerly sought him in his retrea. 
Few homes were so charming. But it wes 
simplicity itself, as the man was all. simpl- 
city. Indeed, its simplicity and genuineness 
were its charm. Pretensions could not l:v2 
within its walls. Truth and sincerity, sympati” 
and love, were the guardian spirits thit 
habitually dwelt there. No wonder, therefor: , 
that men and women, alike the humble and th? 
great, loved to enter. 

Emersons’s general plan of life durinz 
most of his Concord years, was to give thre? 
or four months of each winter to pubic 
lecturing—the winter being the best seaso2 
for that work—and devote the rest of the yeer 
to quiet study, thinking and writing at homs. 

His common habit when at home was 1) 
spend his forenoons at hard work in i 
library or study, and his afternoons out cf 
doors, either alone or with a chance con- 
panion, rambling in the fields or wood., 
rowing on the water, lying on the grass ia 
the meadow or by a brook-side, observinz 
the eternal beauty and change of nature, ani 
studying her marvellous secrets. And whet 
rest, healing and peace he found in nature! 
He wrote of himself : 

“A woodland walk, 
A quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush. 


A wild rose or rock-living columbine 
Salve my worst wounds.” 


His distinguished friend and neights, 
Bronson Alcott, once wrote concerning Ema- 


on: ; 
“Fortunate the visitor who is permitted to jom 
the poet in his afternoon walks to Walden, in 
Cliffs, or elsewhere,—hours to be remembered -s 
unlike any other in the calendar of experien :c. 
Shall I describe them as sallies, oftenest into cloa1- 
lands,—into scenes and intimacies ever new, none tLe 
less novel dr remote than when first experiencec 7 
—interviews, however, bringing their own tral 
of perplexing thoughts,—costing some days’ dutes. 
several nights’ sleep sometimes, to restore one o 
his place and poise. Certainly safer not to ventu-e 
without the sure credentials, unless one will hs e 
his -pretensions pricked, his conceits reduced n 
j But to the modest, tic 
ingenuous, the gifted—welcome! Nor can any bear s 
be more poetic and polite to all such,—to youl 
and accomplished women especially. His is a 
faith approaching to superstition-concerning admi- 
able persons, the rumor of excellence of any sc 
being like the arrival of a new. gift to manian1. 
and he the first to proffer his recognition urd 
hope.” 
Emerson gained popularity as a lectu-a 
only very slowly. After settling in Conect l 
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he gave a series a lectures in Boston each 
* wirter for several years, in a hall which he 
himself hired for the purpose. His audiences 
are said: to have been small. Besides giving 
these lectures, he went wherever there were 
calls,—speaking upon literary, historical, bio- 
graphical, political or religious subjects,—but 
always. with a high ethical purpose in view,— 
always so treating his themes as to make 
them alive with quickening thought, electrical 
witi fine feeling, challenges to just judgments, 
trumpet calls to courageous, manly and noble 
liviag. 

We are told that to one who wrote in the 
ear_icr part of his career inviting him to the 
disant western city of Cincinnati to deliver 
a lecture, he replied: “Why, my dear Sir, 
you have not a hall in Cincinnati small enough 
to hold the audience that will come out 
to hear me”. But slowly his fame grew: and 
for many years he had all the lecture engage- 
ments he could fill. 


Rather early in his public life he was 
invited over to England to deliver a series of 
leccures before various Mechanics’ Institutes. 
. Pezhaps the class of hearers which these In- 
stitutes furnished was not the best adapted 
to 2rasp -such thought as he had to present. 
We are told that at one of his lectures 
twc young mechanics were sitting together 
try.ng hard to follow him, but with little 
suceess. By and by one whispered to the 
othar, “I say, Jim, don’t you think that 
maybe we could understand him better 
if we stood on our heads?” One does 
not wonder much at the inquiry. 
the difficulty of understanding him lay, after 
all, perhaps more in the fact that his thought 
wat new than in any want of clearness of 
expression on his part. If these young me- 
chanies had- listened ta him a few times, the 
prodability is that before they were aware 
they would have found his sentences growing 
strengely luminous, and his thought throwing 


a sell over them such as they had never 
kncwn. 


Ii Emerson gained popularity slowly as a 
lecsurer, quite as slowly did he gain public 
favor as a writer. His first book “Nature”, 
was twelve years in reaching a sale of five 
huadred copies ! To-day the works of few 
writers, outside the realm of fiction, have so 
larze or so steadily increasing a sale, and 
noz only in America, but in England, and 
waerever the English language is spoken. Of 
no American writer is It SO true, that he 
ecmes to his own”, and “his own sheep hear 
his voice.” But the minds that-receive him 


‘great as 


disdain of 


And yet, . 
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are the best minds. He teaches the teachers ; 
he preaches to the preachers; he writes poetry 
for the poets; he thinks for the thinkers: and 
this in every land where his works are 
read. 

Emerson has been called the American 
Carlyle, the American Coleridge, the American 
Wordsworth, the American Bacon, the Ameri- 
can Goethe, the American Plato, accordiug as 
men have looked at different aspects of his 
thought or literary work. He may well re- 
pind us of many men; yet he is as indivi- 
dual, as thoroughly himself, as any modern 
writer. If originality can be said to belong |to 
any author of modern times, then Emerson 1s 
original. 

It is hard to say whether Emerson is 
a poet or as a prose-writer. Tv- 
deed, it is not always quite easy to tell just 
which of his writings are poetry and which 
are prose. But whether he writes in verse 
or prose, his thought is always that of the 
poet. It is pictured thought. Itis thought 
transformed by a powerful imagination into 
forms of life. His poetry ranges from the 
simplest—as simple as anything in Longfellow 
or Burns—to the most profound—as profound 
as anything in Wordsworth, or Goethe, or 
Browning. He is always more intent upon his 
thought than upon its forms; sometimes there- 
fore his rhymes are somewhat faulty and his 
metres limp. He seems to have a sort of 
poetical rules; the great thing 
with him always is to make his thought flash 
and burn, or pierce like an arrow. And yet 
some of his poems are as simple and as per- 
fect in form as anything in the language. 
By American scholars, thinkers and religious 
leaders his poetry is very much prized and- 
quoted. 


‘Turning to Emefson’s prose writings, it 
may be noted that this Phi Beta Kappa Ora- 
tion on “Ihe American ‘Scholar’, delivered 
at Harvard University (then Harvard College) 
early in his public career, has often been 
pointed to, and, perhaps, with good reason, as 
marking an era in American létters. Its 
effect at the time of its delivery was certainly 
great. It is hard to point to any other single 
utterance or production in American literary 
history that has been so awakening or so in- 
fluential. I would strongly advise any one 
who has not read his works, but who purposes 
to do so, to begin with this address. 

Emerson cannot be regarded as the father 
of American literature, for many books of 
considerable worth had been written before 
his day. But he has been called, and with 


_must break the bonds. 


. His method is to enunciate, not to prove; 


f 


to respect our literature and us. 
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much truth, the emancipator of American 
literature. When he came on the scene 
American writers of both prose and poetry 
were generally timid, afraid to stand on their 
own feet. Each writer in the new land 
thought he must follow patterns and prece- 
dents in England or on the Continent of 
Europe. Emerson said, this is bondage; we 
Imitation means weak- 
ness ; it means sterility; if means. death. Let 
us no longer be content to remain children. 
It is time we were men. Let us begin ta 
see with our own eyes, and to report what 
we see. Let us begin to think for ourselves, 
and write what we think. Then will the New 
World of America begin to produce books 
worth reading, and the Old World will begin 
With Emer- 
son’s great Harvard Address, America’s spirit 
of imitation and bondage began to pass away, 
and a new spirit of self-respect and of inde- 
pendence, came in its place. If the literature 


.of America for the past sixty or seventy 


years has been as fresh, as original and as 
virile as any in the world, the credit is due 
to Emerson far more than to any other 
writer, : 

No one can understand Hmerson unless 
he bears in mind that he is by nature a pro- 
phet, a seer, not a logician. His aim-is simply 
to give you his thought, and you are, to 
accept it or reject it according as it seems fo 
you true, or not; according as it meets your 
need, or not. He will not press it on you; 
he will not even attempt to prove its value. 
Of that you must be the judge. He is not a 
logician; he makes no attempt at logic, he 
dves not care for logic. He wants to show, 
to reveal, to help you to see for aaa 
0 
state, not to argue. He cares far more to 
flash truth on you to make you vividly see 
its reality and deeply feel its beauty and 
power, than to give you any amount of 
reasoning about it or any mere logical demons- 
tration of it. 


. This absence of logic, of formal processes 
of reasoning, cause his writings ‘sometimes 
to seem fragmentary, his ideas disconnected. 
But this is chiefly on the surface. Look 
deep enough and you find there is a connec- 
tion, there is a unity, there is a very vital 
relation between his thoughts, even 
always a logical one. : 


Growing out of this is another characteris- 
tic of his writings,—they are remarkable for 


their affirmations. It follows that they are. 


seldom controversial. True, he can deny if 


_ before. 


if not 
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there is need for it ; his books contain matt 
vigorous negations. But the thing he lov? 
is to affirm, to affirm without aay referenze 
to any one else’s opinion. He never answer 
his critics “or reviewers. Whatever they s:¥ 
about his ideas, he does not turn aside x 
reply, but goes right on and delivers his nez 
message, and the next and the next. Ec 
affirms and evermore affirms his own thouglt 
he does .not combat yours. Thus he do $ 
not needlessly offend, and you are willing < 
receive from him ideas far more advanccc 
than you would receive from a more combatir<e 
mind. This is one reason, doubtless, why 
his thought -is soinfluential, why it spreads £3 
widely, why it is accepted in so many 
quarters where we should suppose ther 
would be only hostility to it. If he mor 
than any other writer is the leader ct 
thought in- the western world, this’ls a2 
iinportant element in the explanation. Instead 
of fighting men’s errors he shows men ne 
truths,—truths soself-evidencing and so splendil 
that in the bright light of them the errors 
silently creep away ashamed into the darz 
corners, and are left behind and lost. 


If Emerson’s place in literature is great, É 
is also somewhat peculiar. More than almos 
any other writer he is read for his though. 
His style exactly fits his thought, but it i 
for his thought that he is sought and prized 
the freshness of his thought, its keennes. 
and penetration, its subtlety, its daring : it 
power to interest, rouse, startle, and inspire 
its power to awaken ‘dissent and protest, anc 
yet in the end to compel assent, even agains 
our will; its power to break up our olc 
conceits, prejudices and .ignorances and tc 
lead us to enlightenment, sometimes withou 
our quite knowing it; its power to charm 
us, and by its charm to lead us from lower 
to higher ideals, whether we will or no; its 
power to turn the world and humanity anc 
our own ideas upside down, and inside out 
and yet to restore all to us again created 
anew, and more beautiful more wonderful, 
more normal and more right than they were 
Such has always been, and still is 
the wonderful power and charm of Emerson’s 
thought to thousands. 


All of Emerson’s writings, both prose and 
poetry, are wonderfully full of sententious 
lines, short, apt, pregnant . sentences, 
which fasten themselves in men’s minds and 
become current coin of quotation. No 
other American writer, perhaps, no other 
writer in the English language, with the 
single exception of Shakespeare, is quoted so 
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mcteb. If Emerson’s mind is less many-sided 
then Shakespeare’s, his spiritual insight, his 
grzsp of great moral principles, and his 
power to condense his thought so as to pack 
e volume into a dozen striking words, is 
beyond that of Shakespeare—I believe it is 
bevond that of any other western writer, 
living or dead. To make quotations from 
hi. werks illustrating this, is a very easy 
taik. One has scarcely more to do than to 
on any one of his volumes, prose or verse 
ui any random page, and read. Here is a 
ile handful of pearls and diamonds, such 
at lie scattered all through his rich .pages. 
. give them merely as specimens, choosing 
stch as are most familiar and mainly from 
Oo poems :— 


“If eyes were made for seeing, a 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


“The conscious stone to beauty grew”. 


“Hə that feeds men serveth few: 
- He serves all who dares be true.” 


To-the poet, to the philosopher, to the saint, all 
engs are sacred, all events profitable, all days 
hely, all men divine.” 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must’, 
The youth replies, ‘I can”. 


“Go, put your creed into your deed. 
Nor speak with double tongue.” 


“For le that worketh high and wise, 
_ Nor pauses in his plan, 
Will take the stars out of the skies 

Ere freedom out of man.” 


_ “Give me health and a day, and I will make 


tze pomp of emperors ridiculous.” 
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_ Reverence God, and where you go men shall 
think they walk in hallowed cathedrals”. 


“When a man lives with Cod, his voice shall be 
as sweet as the murmur of the brook and the 
rustle of the corn.” 


“Unlovely, nay. frightful, is the solitude of the 
soul which is without God in the world.” 


“Don’t say things. What you are stands over 
you and thunders so loud that I cannot hear what 
you say.” 


“What is Heaven but the fellowship of minds 
that can each stand against the world.” 


“On bravely, through the sunshine and 
the showers ! 
Time hath work to do, and we have ours.” 


“His heart was as great as the world, but there 
was no room in it to hold the memory of a 
wrong.” 


“Lowly listening we shall hear the right word.” 


“The ideal life haunts us all, We feel the thing 
we ought to be, beating beneath the thing we are. 


“Our dissatisfaction with any other solution is 
the blazing evidence of immortality.” 


_ “Shallow men believe in luck; strong men be- 
lieve in cause and effect.” 


oh 


[he greatest homage we can pay to truth is to 
use it.” 


“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 


Where shall we stop ? As well ask where 
stop when we begin counting the stars of the 
night-sky, or gathering flowers from the endless 
meadows of spring. 


(To be concluded) 


RUSSIAN ART IN CALCUTTA _ 


USSIA has ever had an irresistible attrac-. 


tion for me. The very name deeply 

stirs my imagination and sends a thrill 
hrough my blood, and this, albeit I have 
never set foot on Russian soil. Physical 
acquaintance with the land or the people I have 
none. My acquaintance is spiritual, yet 
or that. matter it is none the less deep and 
abiding. Sitting here in India I have been 
able to closely trace the hand of . relentless 
autgcracy as it moved from one end of the 
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country to the other digging deep furrows 
through many an ardent young heart for the 
sole ‘crime’ of loving their country. Lying 
awake in my bed of a July night vibrant with 
wind and rain often have I fancied myself 
listening to the weary tramping of footsore 
men and women across the snowy wastes of 
Siberia marching forward to a living death! 
The heroic struggle against heavy odds put 
up by countless men and women, the terrible 
suffering they underwent and the noble 
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sacrifices they made for the sake of a prin- 
ciple have ever drawn my reverence and 
love and Heaven knows how I have yearned 
to hold them in my heart and claim them as 
my kindred ! 

Turgenev’s Rudin has broken any heart 
on whom befell the greatest tragedy of life 


vix. dreaming splendid dreams in life which ` 


remained unfulfilled in the end, while my heart 
has beaten in unison with the heart-beats of 
Baxaroff, the hero of the New Era in which 
we live. 
ment of Neludoff, the Prince, which opened 
to him the gates of ‘Resurrection’, and the 
generous love of Sonza the girl of ‘the street, 
have made me finer aud nobler than what 
I have ever been. 

Intellectuality of the highest order and 
ignorance blind and pitiful “thriving side by 
side! Vast in extent, resources unlimited 
and untapped, starvation, paurerism and wild 
confusion—that is Russia! Russia, the Land 
of Undying Hope! who dares draw a limit 
to her possibilities! 

Until recently my acquaintance with the 
Art of this wonderful land was meagre, 
yet, somehow, I felt she had one as great as 
her literature. Veraschtagin I knew, who 
went down with the ill-fated flagship of 
Admiral Makaroff during the Russo-Japanese 
War. Years ago I saw a poor reproduction of 
his great picture, illustrating a dark episode 
in Indian history happening right after the 
close of what is usually known as the Mutiny 
of 1857. But it was only the other day that 
I felt one of the greatest sensations in my 
life and that in the very prosaic city of 
Calcutta. Ivan Kelmykofi’s art carried me 
off my feet though I was not quite unpre- 
pared for it, Before my very eyes I saw the 
Russia of my dreams—beautifully patient, bold 
and imaginative! And the deft -handling of 
colour—it was a marvel! The technical skill 
displayed was rare beyond contention and the 
unwavering hand that swayed the brush could 
but belong to genius. 

Coming to the pictures: “Roll-skating, 
Irkutsk” was one-of the most living pictures 
that I had ever seen, the swaying figures 
are a thrill with the exciting pleasure of the 
sport which is contagious. For, we feel some 
of that thrill while watching the picture. 
Altogether I thought it was one of the best 
pictures of the collection. The tender green 
of “Spring” (Russia) was soft and soothing as 
a lullaby. The impression made by this 
picture closely resembled that made by a 
field of paddy in Bengal, exuberantly green. 


The sublime pathos of the atone- ` 


' persing through the spacious 


-pavilion where, 
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Another picture which deeply movec me was 
the one named “The Last Snow”, a Russian 
scene. A few sombre trees with srow lyirg 
about at bottom standing in complete isolation. 

Even the smallest vestige of life is absert. 
As if the patient earth is waiting through tle 
loneliness and despair of winter for tle 
coming of spring just as a forlorn man passing 
through terrible times waits patiently for his 
luck to turn and bring in happy days ! This 
picture might well have been named “Patiext 
in Adversity.” I have a_suspicion—the artist 
had in mind his native land when he drev 
this picture! “Moonlight” (Peking) was a 
telling picture, so was its companion “Peking 
in Moonlight” with the great Chinese wa.l 
shown in bold relief. In these two pictures 
the artist has been eminently successful 
transferring to canvas fascinating moonliglt 

impressions of the flamboyant Orient. In 
“Carnival” (Manilla) there’s no mistaking the 
gaily attired throng whe are out’for “having 
a good time”. The atmosphere is surcharge 
with the thrill of revelry and merrymakine. 
“Autumn on the Oka”, (Russia) was beautiful 
as a lovely dream. -The scene was so sof:, 
soothing and blissful. “Moon in Twilight’ 
(Java and Bali) was an enchanting vision. It 
was something like a piece of exquisite poetry 


expressed through the medium of colour br 


means of a brush! “A Funeral in Peking” was 

a sombre pageant with drums and cymba-s 
and banners and white-robed mourners. 
Clearly outlined against the backgronad could 
be seen a row of edifices with their architec- 
tural details very finely and faithfully worked 
out. “After the Imperial Parade in Moscow” 

formed the subject of a bulky picture. The 
Parade is over and we see the crowd dis- 
ground at the 
is visible an empt7 
doubtless, the Royalty wer: 
seated a little while ago. Not very far awar 
against the horizon are outlined | the minaret. 
and cupolas of the great city. “Storm on the 
Sea” was a realistic picture of great vigour anu 
excellence. The lonely sinister look of the 
sea during a tempest was faultlessly depicted. 
as must have been evident to those who have 
had the misfortune of being on board a ship 
in a storm-tossed sea. It was a picture of 
infinite worth, which once seen, is not easily 
forgotten. “Toba Lake near Harranganl” hac 
a fascination, all its own, for those with e 

spiritual bend of mind. The placid waters 
and the emerald embankments around were 
suggestive of profound peace and restfulness 
and irresistibly drew one’s mind away fron 


farther end of which 
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tke workaday world to contemplation and 
rcpose. “A Sketch from Opera “‘Demon’” was 
another notable achievement. The partially 
uorooted trunk of a huge tree was symbolis- 
tic of herceulean strength, with which, as is 
popularly supposed, a demon is endowed. To 
we the picture was distressing by its painful 
nawouzedness, aS when a great man ora 
g-eat idea is crushed and cast away. There 
was something very human and very 
touching in that picture. Finally I come to 
the picture to which I accord gladly 
tie place of honour, both in beauty of 
conception and excellence of execution. This 
vas named “Illustration to the Opera ‘Nymph’.” 
¿t close quarters it is only a mass of bine 
intercepted in the middle by a dash of light 
green which gives one the impression of a 
cascade. But as I recede backwards with my 
zyes cixed on the picture I discern with 
surprise and admiration the light and shadowy 
figures of the wood-nymphs at play. And 
fhis marvellous result has been achieved with 
fhe brush alone without recourse to previous 
sketching. with - the pencil! Perhaps the 
picture was produced on the spur of a sudden 
inspiration, the artist himself remaining un- 
conscious of the result until the whole thing 
was finished. 

Ivan Kalmykoff has proved beyond doubt 
that ha is a master in landscape painting. 
“hat he is no whit less in handling ` figures 
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of the genus homo was amply borne out by 
the specimens he exhibited, though few in 
number. “A Study”, “Portrait” and “Portrait 
of V.M.” the first two in colours and the last 
named a pen and ink study were pictures 
which any painter would have been proud 
to have produced. As I write the subtle 
charm of “Portrait” still haunts my imagina- 
tion. Oh! the limpid gaze of her eyes and 
the fascinating freshness of her body! 

Some of the. other notable pictures were, 
“Winter”, “A Winter Night in Moscow”, “The 
Last Rays”, ‘Tiflis’ (Caucasus) “Essentuki” 
(Caucasus), “Maple Grove’, “Monastery Tard 
near Moscow”, “Spring in Irkutsk”, “Hills” 
(Italy), “Twilight” (China), “The Old Royal 
Palace” (Siam), “Palms in Bali”, “Moonlight 
in Malang”, “Moonlight in Benoa,” “Piek, 
Bali,” “Rice-Field in Bali”, “Elegie” 
(Sumatra), “Mountain Lake Manindjan (Suma- 
tra), “Studies from. Aboard the Ship” (Sumatra), 
“Sea-Study” (Sumatra), “Ships in Karan- 
gasim” and “A Tropical Night’. Besides 
these I noticed quite a number of fine brush- 
work in the Burma Collection, of which one 
vix. “Misty Morning in Burma,” is reproduced.* 


A Hindu 





* Impressions of a Russian Art Exhibition held 
some time ago in Calcutta. 


THE BUDDHA-GAYA PROBLEM 


By HAR DAYAL, ara. 


HE Buddha-Gaya question is fraught with 
great possibilities of good or evil for 
the future of India. The Mahabodhi 

Society has demanded the restitution of 
Buddha-Gaya to the Buddhists. At present, 
it is only an unimportant controversy in the 
press, but it will develop into a formidable 
problem in the near future. Can we do 
something to solve this ‘problem before it 
becomes very acute and critical? Tact and 
foresight can avert the evils, which this quarrel 
must bring in its train. 

One can understand the attitude of the 

Buddhists of every country. India is their 


holy land, even though she is enslaved and 
‘helpless at present. Buddha+Gaya is perhaps 
the holiest spot in the world for all Buddhists, 
even though it is only a miserable den of 
superstition in these days. The Buddhists 
cherish the history of their great Church. 
They attach great importance to relics and 
memorials and historical heirlooms. 

The Buddhists must love and revere every- 
thing associated with the progress and 
expansion of their religion in the past. 

This question cannot be dismissed with 
a few irrelevant observations about “tolera- 
tion” or “relic-worship.” Masses of men 
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are not governed by reason or logic. Reli- 
gious tradition dies hard and the Buddhist reli- 
gion will not die for many long years to come. 
The great world-religions like Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, Confucianism, Christianity and 
Islam, have agreat future in some form or other. 
Such ancient movements never perish. They 
are reformed, or they are absorbed in a higher 
synthesis. Humanity will never forget its bene- 
factors and teachers, and the names of Buddha, 
Krishna, Rama, Sankara, Moses, Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Christ and Muhammad will always 
be remembered, whatever creed our grand- 
children and great-grand-children may 
profess. We see both processes at work. 
Reform movements have already arisen 
in Ceylon, Japan and other Buddhist 
countries. They are bound to grow and 
expand during the next few decades. The 
pressure of Christian missionary prepaganda 
must rouse the Buddhists from their torpor 
as it has led to the success of several new 
raovements in Hinduism. Every Buddhist 
country will soon have its new sects of 
progressive, militant and _— self-sacrificing 
reformers. And they will set on foot a great 
movenient of Reform and Revival in the 
Buddhist Church. This development is 
inevitable. It is also. very desirable. - 

` With regard to the great idea of religious 
synthesis, it is yet too early to predict its 
fate during the twentieth century. Several 
eminent teachers have already formulated 
such synthetie creeds and founded new move- 
ments like the Brahmo-Samaj, the Theosophic- 
al Society and the Positivist Society. The 
future will show if these movements can 
conquer the world. But it will be a very 
slow process. And such synthetic Churches 
will also come to Buddha-Gaya and claim 
their share in it What shall we do then? 
At present, that sacred spot is monopolized 
by a certain religion and certain priests. 
The Mahabodhi Society demands that they 
should be ousted and expelled for. ever, and 
that the threefold formula of Buddhism 
should be recited within its hallowed 
precincts. g 

We need not consider the claims of the 
new synthetic churches of the future; but 
the Buddha-Gaya question will soon be 
taken up by all the reformed neo-Buddhistic 
sects and groups in Ceylon, Siam, Japan, 
China, Tibet and Burma. ‘The Sanatan 
Dharmist or Brahmanist temple at Buddha- 
Gaya will be an eyesore to these earnest 
and educated Buddhists. They will think 
of it in the same way as the Christian 
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All this will be 
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avy elt 
regard the mosgu “St. Sophia at Constar- 
tinople. They know that Brahmanis 
finally defeated Buddhism in India. Tuct 
temple-is now the Brahmanist’s tower ci 
victory, I do not call ita “Hindu templa,’ 

as the word “Hindu” really denotes a 
civilization and a nation-group, and not a 
religion or a church. It would be -better to 
speak of Buddha-Gaya as a Sanatana-Dh.t- 
mist or Brahmanist shrine at present. 

- This controversy will soon embitter cu~ 
relations with our neighbours and friend: 
Religion is a great magician and work. 
wonders with the spirit of man. Ta: 
complaints of the educated „Buddhists abc 
the “icjustice?” and “intolerance” of tac 
Indians will be re-echoed from Tokyo k 
Lhassa, and we shall be branded as ta 
enemies of the Buddhist world. Sentimex 
plays an important part in such movemen € 
I am sure that invective and vilification wl. 
also be- resorted to by both parties, as el 
sects forget the noble precepts of their Mastere 
in such disputes about names and placcs 
disastrous for us. The 
sympathy of the Buddhist world is a prices- 
less asset for India. India has ‘forgotter. 
Buddha, tut the disciples of Buddha wil. 
never ferget India. Hundreds of modern 
Houien-Tsangs and I-tsings will come to 
India as pilgrims during the twentieth cer- 
tury. Shall they go back to their native 
lands with seeds of bitterness and hatred 
against us ? Shall they tell their country- 
men that the sight of Buddha-Gaya has filled 
their hearts with sorrow and indignation ? 
Or shall they go as messengers of peace and 
goodwill between ‘India and the” mighty 
nations of the Far East? The Far East is 
our spiritual empire, more precious and 
lasting than any worldly bay onet-buttressed 


empire can ever be. Shall we @hange this 


great blessing of the love and reverence c= 
millions of Asiatics into a curse? Shall wa 
lose the fruit of all that our heroic and bol- 
missionaries wrought in distant lands and all 
because of this wretched bickering over a 
temple and a plot of land? All thoughtful 
Indians musf realize the gravity of this 
problem. Jt is not a “religious” controvers> 
for us. It is a question of national pres- 
tige and influence, of moral values, even oi 
political gain and loss for centuries to come. 
What shall we do then? Some eminens 
Indian leaders have proposed that the Bud- 
dha-Gaya temple should be handed over tu 
the Buddhists., But the question cannot be 
solved in this simple fashion, as law comes 
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in at this stage and mocks at justice and 
history. Law is always blind and conservat- 
ive. It must defend existing property-rights. 
The law of British India cannot pronounce 
o2 the respective claims of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. The British Government finds 
certain persons in possession of certain temples 
or monasteries, and it cannot deprive 
them of that property. Here we have 
to do with £. s. d. and not with Buddha, 
Drarma and Sangha. If Buddha-Gaya were 
situated in the territory of a Hindu prince, 
tae State could perhaps interfere and satisfy 
tne Buddhists. The British Government can- 
not touch this hornet’s nest under any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever. The Mahabodhi 
Society may cry itself hoarse, but law is deaf 
and property is sacred in the eyes of law. I 
co not see how the Buddhists can gain their 
object by public agitation. No amount of 
ncise can influence the police and the Magis- 

trates of British India. That way leads to an 
impasse. 

Further, there is the question of the 
moral claims of the Brahmanists. The priests 
at Buddha-Gaya may be drones and bigots like 
al guardians of such sacred places; but 
millions of Brahmanists also revere Buddha 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. They believe 
ihat Vishnu was born as Buddha in order to 
abolish the slaughter of animals and teach 
vegetarianism. We learned this Hindi verse 
im our childhood: . 


“Hinsa taran karan kesho 
Buddha avatar dhare 
Mlechh vidaran karan kesho 
Kalki rup dhare.” 


Who can forget such simple verses learned 

at his mother’s knee? Let us not laugh at these 
“foolish fancies” of the medieval Brahmin priests, 

for the memory of the ninth 'avatar (Buddha) 
must keep alive the hope of the tenth avatar 
o- the future. ‘The last two lines of this 
quatraion have been the solace of many a lonely 
exile in distant lands even in these days of 
enlightened rationalism, even as they consoled 
the dewn-trodden and panic-stricken Hindus 
of those dark centuries of our history. Right 
or wrong, the Brahmanists teach and believe 
taat Buddha was a Divine Master, who con- 
ferred a great spiritual boon on them. Have 
they no share in Buddha-Gaya ? Is that spot 
rot a place of pilgrimage for them? Why 
should they not have their shrine- there? 
They do not repeat the Buddhist formula of 
“sharanam gachhami”’, but they remember 

Buddha in such devotional couplets as I 
have quoted above. We can take a parallel 


' this plan, 
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case. Jerusalem is a sacred place for three 
religious communities : the Jews, the Chris- 
tians and the Moslems. Each of these church- 
es has its own viewpoint, but they all 
wish to visit Jerusalem as pilgrims. And the 
right solution has been found. They can 
all come to Jerusalem and worship there in 
peace and concord. There is room for all. 
on the holy mountain. When the Theosoph- 
ists, the Brahmos or the Positivists will wend 
their way to Jerusalem, they too will be 
allowed to build their temple and honour 
the prophets and Jesus Christ in their own 
way. In the house of Humanity, there are 
many mansions, and no one need be insulted 
orexpelled. Wecan add what we bring with 
ais, but it is not given to us to subtract. 
Time will subtract all that must disappear, 
but we have not the authority of Time and 
Truth. And the Mahabodhi society has no 
such authority at all. 

We can also ask “To whom should Bud- 
dha-Gaya be handed over’? Who represents 
the Buddhists ? Why should particular asso- 
ciation take over that property? There may be 
many such private societies. Shall we ask 
the King of Siam or the Mikado to take 
possession of Buddha-Gaya ? The Japanese 
Government will never interfere in such 
religious questions. Such _ extra-territorial 
jurisdiction cannot be recognized in India! 
The problem is thus insoluble on these lines 
as it is impossible to discover the accredited 
representatives of Buddhism, who should 


_replace the Brahmanist priests and. monks. 


Such agitation is therefore vain and foolish. 
Nothing will come.out of it except perhaps 
un-Buddhistic ill-will and  un-Brahmanic 
rancour. Let us eschew this “pathless jungle” 
and this “waterless desert,” if I may cite the 
very words of the Tathagata in order to put 
an end to this controversy. 

We must find some other ‚way. In my 
humble opinion, the old Buddha-Gaya 
property should be left as it is and the 
Buddhists should build a new memorial in 
the vicinity. They should erect a nobler 
shrine and a grander monument for 
the future. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. The professed Buddhists of all coun- 
tries and all admirers of Buddhism should 
found a new association, which may be called- 
“the International Buddha-Gaya Association.” 
The Mahabodhi Society may also carry out 
and it may not be necessary to 
establish a new association for this ‘purpose. 
The time has come, when the Buddhists 
should enter into their heritage. This gloriov, 
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.Tebirth of Buddhism should not be celebrated 


by quarrelling with those miserable priests 
at Buddha-Gaya, but by building a new and 


. magnificent shrine worthy of the faith of so 


many great nations. Many patriotic Indians 
will join such an association, even if they do 
not profess the creed of Buddhisni. Eminent 
European and American scholars will hail 
this idea with delight. Buddha has his 
bhaktas in every land. All of them will bring 
a humble offering to a new shrine, which 
should represent the enlightened, reformed 
and progressive Buddhism of the future. A 
piece of land should be purchased in the 
locality. A temple, a -library, a Research 
Institute, a hostel for Buddhist pilgrims and 
scholars, a museum of Buddhist art, ancient 
and modern, and other such institutions 
should form a glorious memorial of the 
holy night of illumination, which marked the 


beginning of a new era in the history of 


India and of humanity. What will the 
educated Buddhists do with that temple over 
which they have begun to wrangle? No 
educated Buddhist would like to make -a 
pilgrimage to Buddha-Gaya merely in order to 
see an unsightly building. Let the Buddhists 
and their Indian and European friends establish 
a modern institution, in which devotion, 
learning, art, and love may be combined to 
form a wonderful Vihara and Stupa of this 
century. Let everything be in pure marble. 
China will contribute beautiful pictures; 
Japan will send masterpieces of sculpture; 
Ceylon will give rare old manuscripts and even 
Java will enrich the new shrine with photo- 
graphs of the peerless Boro-Budar. Let India 
give money and the Sanskrit MSS. of Nepal; 
let England deposit the publications of the 
Pali Text Society, and let- Germany ‘send 
her scholars to the Research Institute. Can 
that woe-begone old temple represent Buddhism 
and its wonderful, many-sided history? The 
Mahabodhi Society or a new association 
must prove itself equal to the oecasion and 
establish a modern shrine, which should 
sum up the history, literature and art of 
Buddhism in all its forms and ramifications. 
This is the right way to honour the Buddh 
in this century. 
li the vast Buddhist Church is not 
altogether moribund, it should be very easy 
to carry out this plan. That Church counts 
mighty kings, wealthy noblemen and merchants, 
and millions of men and women among its 
votaries. It should be no difficult task to 
collecta paltry sum of £ 50,000 or £ 100,000 
for this purpose. A beginning should be 
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made and successive generations of Buddis s 
will add to the beauty and the glory of ths 
new shrine. The revered Buddhist missonary, 
the Anagarika Dhammapala, may decide to devo o 
his energies to his movement. He may travcl 
in the Buddhist world and beg money ant 
books and other things. The Bhikkhu mut 
beg, and now he must beg for the futur. 
destiny of Buddhism and not merely for h=. 
daily pittance of food. No one can estimate 
the spiritual value of this proposal for th3 
Buddhist world. To compare small things 
with great, it will be like Zionism in its 
moral appeal. It will be a wonderful toni2 
for the lethargic Buddhist sangha of to-day. 
The news will thrill the Buddhist Oburc. 
with new joy and pride. “The Buddhists 
are coming back to Buddha-Gaya,”-and this 
time they will stay there. Amen! 

All educated Indians should help th: 
Buddhists in this noble work. We may nc 
believe in the metaphysics of Buddhism oz 
accept all its doctrines. But we appreciat: 
its moral teachings, and we love and honou2 
Buddha with all our heart and all our sou- 
Swami Vivekananda was a Vedantist, but h> 
was a great bhakta of Buddha. Swami Saty- 
Deva has recently translated the Dhammapad:. 
into Hindi. A Brahmo preacher has writter 
a valuable treatise on the life of Buddha in 
Urdu. We may disapprove of some aspect 
of Buddhism, but we all revere Buddha 
Further, the Buddhistic period was undoubt 
edly the most glorious epoch in our history 
We may have had more “vedic” piety anc 
Brahmanic orthodoxy at other times, but we 
certainly attained the zenith of our nationa 
civilization during the Buddhistic. period 
Polities, art, science” ethics, internationa 
prestige, philanthropy, all that makes a natior 
great and good flourished in India in those far- 
off days. India would have no place at al 
in world-history, if we forget the labours 
of Kumarajiva, Mahinda, Sanghamitra, Buddha- 
ghosha, and other self-sacrifcing men and 
women, who diffused our culture among the 
civilized nations and the barbarous tribes 
of Asia. That has been India’s greatest con- 
tribution to the history of civilization. 
It behoves us therefore to think of 
Buddhism in terms of national history 
and not merely with reference to theological 
disputes and metaphysical subtleties. All 
Indian patriots, who cherish the historical 
traditions of their country, should help in 
building this new shrine, whatever their 
creed or caste may be. We can bring our 
tribute of love in the name of Buddha and 
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India, even if we do not care for the 
Hinayana or the Mahayana. 


In conclusion, I may say that I have no 
silver ard gold, but I am ready and willing to 
eantribute my mite of humble service for 
ths realization of this great project. Today 
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it is only a dream; but the pious Buddhists 

and the wise Indian nationalists can convert 

this dream into a noble reality. Perhaps. 
What does the Anagarika Dhammapala say? 


Appelviken, 
Sweden. 


: - ETHE LORD OF DESIRES 


By SEETA DEVI 


OW do you like it now, my dear ?” 

“Not bad, but I would have liked it 
better, if I could have taken a walk 
a! ong that field.” 

“Now just listen to her! 
saw the like of you, my dear. Who knows what 
kind of field that is and you must go and haye 
- & walk there! You do have amazing wishes.” 

The girl, thus criticised, laughed and shid, 
“Wishes are nearly always amazing ones, 
auntie. People try to be sensible in their 
actions, not in their desires. But come 
now, be frank, don’t you yourself feel 
tempted to get down from this dusty 
carriage and take a walk? 

“No, my dear”, replied the aunt, swaying 
io and- fro with the motion of the vehicle. 
“We are old-fashioned people and don’t 
‘sal inclined to run about fields and roads. 


Lord, how fearfully hot itis ! I wonder when ~ 


we are going to reach the landing place. It 
is not yet ten, but the air feels scorching 
hot, I don’t know what will happen, when 
we return.” 

The town was Allahabad. The road lay 

by the side of the sacred river Jumna, and 
A carriage was plodding along it, makirg a 
great deal of noise and throwing up large 
quantities of dust. Some five or six ladies 
and a small boy were inside, an old gentle- 
rman sat by the side of the driver and a 
Hindustani guide rode on top. The last- 
named person was talking all the while in 
& mixed ‘jargon of Hindi and Bengali. The 
old gentleman sometimes answered but for 
the most part sat silent in despair. The 
ladies inside were never silent. 

“Look auntie dear, 

garden and what a big pillar! But why only 
one pillar? Why is not there a house ?” 


“a 


I never really 


what a -beautiful. 


“Now Naru, do be silent for a minute. 
You two are just alike, the brother and 
sister. Neither Apu nor Naru can ever be 
silent for a minute,” - 

The girl Aparna laughed and answered, 
“You see now why I asked you to come 
first and finish your bathing. It is no use all 
coming together. It only Aa everybody 
cross and angry.” : 

The old aunt made a sour face and 
answered, “Yes, indeed, as you have money, 
you must throw it into water. What would 
have been the use of paying twice for the 
carriage ?” 

There were no houses on either side of 
the road. Glimpses of the far-away town 
buildings could be caught now and then 
through breaks in the roadside trees and 
shrubs. On one side of the road there were 
only green fields cornered with grass and 
thorny shrubs and bushes. Here and there 
lay plots of land, surrounded by walls, 
where attempts at gardening could be detected. 
On the other side rolled the deep blue 
waters of the Jumna, and beyond it 
stretched never-ending fields of green corn. 

“Look, sister ‘look, how funny. There 
stands a ruined house in the water ? 
Who lives in it?” 

“Your father- -In-law,” replied the elder 
sister laughingly. “Oh, we have arrived, it 
seems.” Just then the carriage came to a 
standstill with a mighty groan. 

The old gentleman began to climb down ` 
with great care aud difficulty. The young 
guide jumped down with great alacrity 
and opened the door of the carriage. “Get 
down mother,” he cried, “this is the landing- 
place; sacred to the great Lord of Desires.” 

The inside passengers got out slowly 
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one by one. 
come out first, gave a jump, but catching 
his foot in the folds of his dhoti, he tumbled 
down in a heap on the dust of the road. 
The place became quite alive for a moment 
with his howls, his aunts scoldings, and 
the loud voice of the Hindustani guide. The 
old geutleman managed to calm them some- 
how and said, “You must hurry up or it will 
soon get too hot for anything.” 

A small foot-track went down the side 
of the road to the landing-place. The guide 
went first and the pilgrims followed slowly. 
Aparna, caught- hold 
and said,“ Now you need not jump about any 
more. Take hold of my hand and walk 
slowly. If you manage to have one more 
tumble, you will roll into the water.” 

The shock of the first tumble had damped 
Naren’s spirits somewhat, so he remained 
passive and did not try to force his hand 
away from his sister’s grasp. Their aunt 
took a big brass pot in one hand and 
gathered up the folds of her rustling silk 
saree with the other. Then she began to 
get down the track, slowly and very very 
carefully. Aparna had pulled the edge of 
her gold-bordered saree well down her 
forehead and had already gone down a good 
way. Her aunt got anxious and cried out aloud, 

“Now why do you run along like a tom- boy? 
I don’t know what to do with such wild 
children in this strange place! Her lot is full 
of sufferings, yet she never knows how to 
be quiet”! 

The three other widows, who were her 
companions, were busy with their own 
brass pots and silk sarees; so they made 
scant remarks and gave their whole attention 
to getting’ down the uneven foot-track. 

As she neared the water, a breath of 
cool air laden with sprays touched Aparna like 
*a friend. “This plate is very beautiful, sister,” 
said the boy Naren, “we will. come here 
another day by ourselves. We won’t bring 
auntie,” : 

The guide walked by their side. A small 
temple “stood in front of them under the 
shade of a big Aswath tree. “This is the 
temple of the Lord of Desires, mother,” he 
said pointing to it, “he is a very powerful 
god. Whatever you desire here, in his 
presence, is bound to be fulfilled.” 

The Lord of Desires! Aparna started as 
she heard the name and stood still for a 
moment, ‘Then she advanced slowly and 
entered the temple. A shadow seemed to gather 
over her youthful face and changed it in a 


The boy in his eagerness to 


` old lady prostrated herself before’ the 


of Naren by the hand’ 


i carriage, you monkey?” 


moment from that of a girl toan eldezi- 
woman’s. She knelt down before the imeg: 
of the god and prayed silently for a fir 
moments. Then she made a deep obeisare 
and came out. 

The aunt with her companions bad meen 
while arrived. She eagerly entered the templ 
hearing of its power from tle guide. Ee 
companions, too, followed n> less eagerly. Tac 
image 
of the god and muttered, “Let the lost ox 
come back, Lord, to my unfortunate nie: e 
I will come again and do homage to you.’ 
The other widows too knelt down and offerac 
their prayers. 

Aparna had been standing under tac 
shade of the Aswath tree all this while. Sae 
felt rather reluctant to venture out again .r 
the glaring heat of the day, leaving this CCU 
shelter. But as the restof the party advance :2c¢ 
she too was compelled to follow. Soon thay 
arrived at the landing-place. To reach tue 
boats they had to walk cver the mud g 


considerable distance. “I will take off ny 
shoes”, cried Naren, “bat where shall {Í 
keep them ?” 

‘Why didn’t you “tears them in tle 


said her sicter. 

“Oh indeed,” said the aunt, “so that they 
might get stolen, you are even more childish 
then Naren. What’ do we know of tle 
driver, that we should go and entrust things 
to him ?” 

- As the hackney carriage driver had not 
yet been paid his fare, he would have lost 
rather than gained, if he had tried to abscond 
with Naren’s old and worn-out shoes. Bret 
knowing thatit would be useless to try to 
make their aunt take this point of vier, 
Aparna merely said, “Just take them off, I 
will carry them.” 

The guide and the old gentleman had al 
this while been settling terms with a boatmar. 
They all got into thé boat now, one by onc. 
The boatman gave them mintte directions as 
to how they should sit and behave while 
on the boot, and then started. 

As they reached midstream the heaz 
grew less. All sighed with relief and stretchec 
themselves. Aparna’s veil slipped irom he- 
head, but she took no notice of it. Her eyes 
seemed to reflect the deep biue of the rivez 
and grew mysterious. The scng of the mighty 
waters sent a shiver of mingled pain anc 
pleasure through her heart and some bal 
forgotten tune began to bezt in~ her vein: 
with her pulsation. 

Many boats passed and rapassed them ir 
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evary direction. 
af India belonging to various nationalities 
and religions floated side by side on the 
breast of the river. Some have come drawn 
by religious feelings, ‘some to enjoy the 
beauty of nature, some in search of their 
lost health. One could enjoy the various 
splashes of colour made by the coloured 
scarves of the U. P. women, the- dark sarees 
of the women from Southern India and the 
gcold-embroidered shining dresses of the 
Mahomedan women. From some boats rose 
lad quarrelsome voices, Hindi love-song$ 
from some and the gay chatter of women and 
children from others. A few big house-~boats 
ley moored by the side of the river. Some 
Bengali ladies stood on the roofs of these 
and gazed with eyes full of curiosity at the 
vast concourse of pilgims. 


On the other side of the river, field after 
field rolled away to the distant horizon. 
The small huts of the peasants could be 
seen standing in the midst of the green corn 
ard the narrow foot-tracks, leading nobody 
knew where. In the distance, painted dark 
against the sky-line stood the ruined temples 
of Jhoonsi. A small village could be seen 


nestling sungly in the deep shadow 
of trees, like a child in the arms of its 
mother. 


“Sister, to whom does that big red house 
aelong ? Does it belong to the Englishmen ? 
See, a sahib is standing in the verandah,” the 
boy Naren cried out, 

Before Aparna could answer, the Hindustani 
guide began explaining in fluent Hindi. Not 
having much knowledge of the sacred language 
Naren gazed at him in open-mouthed wonder. 
seeing this the old gentleman said, “That is 
tte old fortress of the emperor Akbar, my 
dear boy. You have read of him in your 
mstory of India. It has now been turned 
icto residential quarters for the English 
scldiers.”’ 


The huge fortress, three centuries old, 


still kept its proud head erect, as if scorning 


the effects of time. Its colour still glowed 
rosy red, and its shadow reflected 
waters of the Jumna still showed it perfect 
and unbroken. Only the small latticed win- 
dows no longer framed the beautiful black 
eyed faces of the damsels of the harem of 
the old emperorsand the tinkling of anklets no 
longer mingled with the music of the river. 
White figures, clad in outlandish garments 
now sat on the overhanging terraces enjoying 
the cool breeze of the river and fishing 


Pilgrims. from . every part 


in the ` 
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and rousing shivers. of fear in the hearts of 
the women pilgrims with their bold glances. 
They glided on and on close by the ram- > 
parts of the ancient fortress. The, guide 
continued narrating its old glories, which 
unfortunately very few of the pilgrims under- ` 
stood. The old lady drew down her veil 
closely over her face and whispered “Good 
lord, there are so many soldiers everywhere ! 


Aparna, pull down your veil and Naren come 


here, don’t fidget about so!’ Naren smiled 
and moved farther away from the old lady 
while Aparna paid scarcely any heed to her 
behests. 

The boat arrived at the holy junction of 
the three rivers. The third river Saraswati 
had long since dried up, but the name of 
Tribeni (concourse of three rivers) still remained 
undisputed. The whitish waters of the 
sacred river Ganges fell with great force 
upon the blue current of the Jumna giving 
rise to a mighty music. The Ganges was. 
not very deep, but the current was terrific. 
the boat did not try to make it but stopped 
in the Jumna. 

The uproar caused by hundreds of pilgrims. 
broke the chain of Aparna’s thoughts and 
brought her mind forcibly back to the present. 
These pilgrims had seemed beautiful as pictures. 
when seen from a distance on the broad 
breast of the Jumna, but as they approached. 
closer and began shouting and gesticulating 
proving conclusively that they were not 
pictures, they lost all their charm. What. 
a vast crowd! The water near the bathing 
place had become quite muddy but the pil- 
grims dipped themselves in it with unabated 
vigour. They never deigned to cast a look at. 
the broad expanse of the river, which stretched. - 
before them. They seemed to frighten even 
the sacred rivers with their shouting and 
throwing of flowers and milk as oblations. 
in the water. 

Still Aparnafrom a distant village of Bengal 
found this holy place of the North-west 
beautiful. Could not she stay here for ever ? 
There, where were seen the rows of small 
huts at a little distance from this noisy 
crowd ? Rows of coloured flags waving in 
the breeze seemed to call her. Perhaps she- 
would feel peace enter her heart; if she 
could see everyday this eager crowd of 
pilgrims from every part of India, and listen 
to the music of the river and gaze at the 
far-away shadowy hamlets on the other 
side of the river. 

The old lady, with her widowed compa- 
nions got down from the boat to perform 
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her bathing. Aparna had decided beforehand 
that she was not to bathe, which of course 
had roused a storm of protest. Shé remained 
in the boat with Naren. Naren played with the 
water leaning over the side of the boat. But 
suddenly there appeared the head of an 
enormous tortoise a few feet away from his 
hand. The boy gave a yell of fright and 
trembled back to the middle of the boat. 
Aparna reassured him smilingly and again 
fixed her eyes on the scene before her. 


The women formed the majority af the 


bathers and of them most were of advanced 
age. -A few young women too could be 
seen bathing, at whom the crowd gazed 
with great attention rendering them highly 
uncomfortable. The Pundahs were shouting 
and gesticulating all the time and extorting 
money in a thousound ways from the pil- 
grims. A few men were selling watery 
milk and faded flowers to the needy pilgrims 
at an exorbitant price. A few barbers could be 
seen here and there busily plying their 
trade. l 
A very thin and haggard old man, with 
shaven head appeared by theside of Aparna’s 
boat accompanied by a few sleek and fat 
Pundahs. He had come to cast the bones 
of some deceased relative in the holy waters. 
There were some pieces of gold and silver 
with the bones. As the Pundahs began to 
fight over these, Aparna shivered with 
disgust and turned away her eyes. . 
Suddenly Naren shouted, look, sister, what 
a strange image of the goddess Kali, there in 
that boat. A Sanyasi is ringing a bell and 
asking for money, can’t he speak ?” | 
_ Aparna looked back at the river. A 
Sanyasi was carrying the image of Kali in 
his boat and collecting money from the pil- 
grims. Aparna took an eight anna bit from 
the end of her sari and threw it to him. 
Naren admired her aim and cried, “You have 
very good aim sister, how you hit the mark! 
But see, is that a Mahomedan~ queen in that 


boat? What a number of jewels she has 
put on! See, she is throwing a rupee to the 
Sanyasi. Oh, it has fallen in the water! But 


you are not looking sister. See, how the 
man by her side is scolding her.” | 
But suddenly a dark veil seemed to 
descend before Aparna’s eyes. A mighty 
roar filled her ears, it seemed as if the river 
rose up black and furious to engulf the world: 
Naren grew frightened and asked, “What is 


_ little. 


threw it away in the water. 
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the, matter sister? Are you feeling ill? Is i 
a headache ?” 

Aparna recovered herself somehow, arc 
looked again. That boat had glided away : 
But the female figure in gold arc 
green, still stood on the boat smiling. Hz». 
companion had gone in. 

For him Aparna had waited these lorg 
eight years. She had waited for him as fr 
a god, with all the wealth of her young heact 
She had first seen his handsome face on he- 
wedding night, and lavishing all the powe- 
of her glowing imagination on him, she hec 
“been making him more and more glorious x 
herself. Everyone had . censured his cruel.+ 
towards herself, but she had disbelieved they 
against all reasons. He could not be x 
cruel, he had not left her voluntarily. Faz: 
was against them, so this evil had befallen 
As she was waiting for him and treadiz, 
alone the the thorny path of life, so was n. 
doing in some other remote part of the word 
He was coming towards her every day, comin, 
nearer ard nearer. This was the truth anc 
she clung to it, with all the strength of he- 
young ‘heart. 

But was this he? Conid it be possibi 
that he had once appeared so charming z 
her? Was not this an evil dream, out >) 
which she would soon waken ? 

That boat was gliding farther and farth »: 
away from her. Its inmates no longer fel 
interested in the pilgrims perhaps and hec 
gone in. The man came out once again 
Aparna turned away her face. 

She took off a thin chain of gold with c 
locket, which she wore round her neck arc 
It fell with : 
splash, just were the bones of the deceasec 
had just been deposited. A few people turnec 
and looked at her with wonder. 

The old lady had finished bathing by th- 
time and returned to the boat with a larec 
brass pot full of the holy water of thc 
~Ganges. She was quite satisfied with hersef 
‘Put a little of this water on your head, arc 
you will feel supreme peace,” she told her 
niece. “Now tell the boatman to start,” slc 
said turning to the old gentleman, “tell ther 
that they must pass that temple of -the Lort 
of Desires again. want to bow to hir 
again. Perhaps he would deign to fulfill my 
desire.” 

Aparna smiled bitterly. The 


god hec 
listened to her only too well. 
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By ©. F. ANDREWS 


CHAPTER IX 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


à MONG his friends, Munshi Zaka Ullah was 
proverbial for his good health. During 
the whole of his long life he never had 

ors serious illness until the last from which 
he died, and he scarcely spent a single day 
in bed. He seemed entirely to have escaped that 
sccurge of Delhi during last century, malaria. 
H: must have been what is called a non- 
melarial subject; for he took no precautions. 
As 2 direct consequence of his splendid 
health, he was aman of abounding activity 
anj remarkable cheerfulness. He astonished 
eran taose who knew him best of all by the 
ex:raordinary amount of work he was able to 
perform. When I asked him the cause of 
Fis good health and his working capacity, he 
would tell me that it was chiefly due to his 
regular habits. His body always knew just 
whkat it had to perfurm and did if. He learnt 
to be punctual in early childhood from his 
mother’s example and instruction. The habit 
of doing everything methodically grew more 


and more upon him, until it came to be a 


source of pain and vexation to him if he had 
fo suffer from any irregularity. 

Once, when repairs wero being done to 
hi; old home, he used to go for a time every 
morning to another house for bis breakfast. 
On the way, he used to pass by the home of 
WE Syed Hamid, who was the eldest son of 
Si Syed Ahmed Khan and a very old friend. 
Tc his great amusement he noticed one morn- 
inz that Syed Hamid, his friend, was stand- 
inz with his watch in his hand. He stopped 
ard asked him what he was doing. Hamid 
relied that his own watch bad run down in 
tha night because'it had not been wound up 
ard he was setting it right by” Zaka Ullah’s 
morning walk. “Oh! I see”, said the latter, 
“Fou are using me for a_ stop-watch’! and 
bcth of them laughed. . 

Zaka Ullah never overworked himself, but 
he worked regularly and conscientiously on 
almost every day in the year, with the excep- 
tien of festivals and Sundays when he would 
visit and receive his friends. He would 
begin reading and writing at 6 a m. in the 


summer and 7 a. m. in the. winter. He 
would take his -breakfast at 10 «a. m 
and a siesta afterwards. Then he would begin 
working again at 1 p; m. and work on steadi- 
ly till"5 r.m. At 5 r.m. he would have his 
bath and afterwards go round to his literary - 
Club at the Municipal Library, returning- 
home again at 7 r. m, in winter and 8 P. m. 
in summer for his dinner. After an hours 
talk with his wife and children he would 
retire’ to rest and sleep soundly till morning. 
As his work assumed greater and greater 
importance, he very much disliked people 
calling upon him during his working hours. 
This was one of the things that most 
disturbed his temper. He found it very 
difficult to be patient and. expressed openly 
his vexation-if it happened more than once. — 
He never worked at night. Once he told 
me that for three years only, when he was a 
student, he had worked on late into the 
night. But he gave up the habit when he 
found it did not suit him and he never 
returned to if however heavy the pressure of 
work and however great the temptation. He 
also told me that he felt certain that this had 
helped greatly to preserve his good health. 
He made a rule that no reading or writing 
was to-be done at night by lamp-light and 
he kept it up. Furthermore he kept strictly 
his rule to retire each evening at nine o’clock. 
Whenever he was invited out by his Hindu 
friends to their marriage festivities, he would 
gladly accept their invitation; but if was a 
recognised thing that, whatever happened, he 
should be allowed to retire before nine 
o’clock, because everyone in the city knew 
the habit which he observed. : 
~ At his own home, when his Sufi friends, 
who came annually to Delhi, were present as 
his welcome guests for about a week, and 
Sufi singers had been invited to sing religious 
hymns, Zaka Ullah would make every arrange- © 
ment for his friends and sit with them; 
but just as the hour of nine o'clock struck, 
he would take his leave and make his depar- 
ture from the company and no one would be 
offended. On Sundays, except for the visits 
of his friends, he took rest for the greater 
part of the day and spent it with his children, 
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It was his one complete holiday every week 
and it was never broken into by work. But 
it had for him no religious significance; it 
was simply a matter of convenience. In 
matters of food he observed by choice and 
habit, whenever he was able to do so, extreme 
Simplicity. He always preferred the very 
Simple inexpensive Indian dishes which are 
the usual food of the country. If he were 
ever dining out with a friend, or at a banquet, 
and rich food was given him, he would take 
it, but decrease its quantity to a minimum. 
If any of his own children in his own house 
complained about the quality of the food, 
Zaka Ullah would ask him to stop eating; 
because it was against all rules of health to 
€at without an appetite. 

He kept one servant to attend to his 
personal wants which were very few. This 
servant, for forty-five years, used daily to 
cook his food’for him. He was so faithful 
and trusted, that he was trusted far more _ as 
a friend of the family than as a servant. 
Indeed, the same was the ease with all his 
servants. He trusted them with such personal 
kindliness and tenderness and consideration 
that they became devoted to him and 
would do anything for him. One of the very 
beautiful things that I was privileged tọ wit- 
ness in his household was the affection which 
existed between him and his personal attend- 
ant. Night and day, the latter would attend 
to his every need. No service was too lowly 
for him to render. In the hot weather, when 
by some accident the punkah coolie failed, I 
have seen him fanning his master, hour after 
hour, while he was asleep rather than 
allow him to suffer from the heat. 

One day, as Zaka Ullah spoke to me about 
this servant his emotion seemed to overcome 
him and he could not restrain his tears. He 
called his servant to his side and said in my 
presence these words :— 

“The love of this faithful man for me has been 
one of God’s greatest mercies during my illness. 
If he had been my own son, he could not have 
been more devoted to me. Without his help I 
could not have endured the long nights of sleep- 


less suffering which God had thought fit that I 
should pass through.” 


He then called him close to his side and 
laid his hand upon him, invoking on his head 
God’s blessing, that He, the Merciful and 
Compassionate, would recompense him in the 
Day of Resurrection. I never understood 
quite so fully the depth of Zaka Ullah’s 
religious life, as I did at that moment of 
prayer and blessing. He appeared to me, then, 
with his white hair and dim eyes, like one 
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of the old saints or patriarchs who livc in 
the presence of God. 

Once more, fo mention a slight inc: ent 
which came to my own personal notice, 1 iad 
obtained for him, when he was in zeat 
difficulty, an old widow who was a Chris ian 
from the chamars (one of the lowest cla ses 
in Delhi). He engaged her at a very gentius 
rate; but in a few days, coming to carn 
how poor she was, he made her a small -_tra 
allowance; and when the hot weather vas 
over and her work was done he gave her lso 
sufficient money to buy herself warm clo ling 
for the winter. This was a small thire in 
itself but it was an indication of his noz nal 
character. It was one of those matters tat 
Wordsworth would have called, 

“The little unremembered acts of I: ~e”, 
which are truly ‘the best portion of a z 0d 
man's life’; for they show in what dire Lon 
the current of life itself is set. 

One of the noticeable features of Zaka 
Ullah, which went along with -his good hz Ith 
was his perpetual fund of good humour ind 
happiness. The author of “Sir Syed Ahn_d’s 
Tour in the Punjab” deseribed in a s¢zio- 
comic sketch the different members of the 
Deputation, who went with Sir Syed himself 
to obtain money for the College of Alix rh. 
Zaka Ullah’s nickname in this sketch vas 
“Chegham”, which might be translated Iree 
from Care’. He carried out jokes with his 
begging party the whole way, and thus heloed 
them through the most depressing woz] of 
collecting funds. He had an extraordina ily 


-clar and merry laugh. He was very shy vith 


strangers but was ready to joke with cvary 
member of his-own family, above all he vas 
always happy and merry with his chill en. 
He had the faculty of becoming like a 2 -ild 
while playing with children, and was a zeat 
favourite. A Hindu gentleman from Berezres, 
a complete stranger, met the son of /aka 
Ullah in a railway compartment one day, ind 
finding out who his father was, said to | im, 
“I shall always remember your father b- his 
face, which was a picture of health and 
happiness. I have rarely met anyone whc vas 
so radiantly happy.’? One of the secre: of 
his good health was his complete freedom f om 
any anxiety about the future, as far as his 
own life and fortunes’ were concerned. Yo- 
thing ever troubled him as to ways ind 
means. He was able to leave every Ling 
with God. He formed this rule of his life 
quite early and it influenced all his ideal ind 
aims; thus his life remained one’ of piace 
throughout as a life of trust. It was the 
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living present that always engaged his atten- 
tion: he’ found in his days hard work a 
coutntal satisfaction. _ 

a iti make deep plans about the future,” he said 
I tind that they rarely come true. Therefore I 
“leave everything in the hands of Ged, and have 
no worry at all. He knows everything: I know 
notiing.” 2 

This did ‘not mean any mere carelessness 
or <atalism, but rather a true humility and a 
great contentment. His ideal was to see each 
one of daily duties faithfully and honestly. 
per: rmec. .He used tosay that he had never 
been endowed with that faculty of foresight 
by which men looked into the future and 
made plans accordingly, but he had been 
given a greater blessing, namely a mind free 
from care. l 
, “God has given to my family.” he said happily, 
many othər good things in_ life, but wisdom we 
have none’. Then he added with a laugh, “For 
seventy generations we have lacked it, and there- 
fore we are not likely to get it now. When God 
was distributing it, we were absent. We have 
‘only been able to see the next thing to be done, 
and :o serve our masters loyally and faithfully. 
For cools hike us, therefore, the one thing is to be 
honest, straightforward, and truthful in our service. 
Ther. it is easy to go straight to Paradise. But 
we ust never get ourselves into difficulties by 
shifting and changing about, now this way, now 
that. We must simply work on steadily, day by 
day, on to the end.” 

No ons could get Zaka Ullah to make a 
speech in public. Once or twice he tried but 
broze down; and he made up his mind, as 
far is lay in his power, never to attempt 
it sgain. He was far too nervous and sky. 
On ihe other hand, he was a great conversa- 
tiorslist, when in the company of trusted and 
familia? friends. He used to:amuse them by 
his terse and humourous sayings, aid many of 
his utterances have become proverbial. Maulvi 
Altaf Husain, ‘Hali’, said once concerning 
him,— Zaka Ullah is like a nightingale of a 
thousand songs before his friends; but before 
an sudience he is tongue-tied like a deaf- 
mute.’ His companions used to chaff him 


about his timidity in public and he used to . 


enjoy the joke. But very rarely indeed was 
he rrevailed upon to break his own rule and 
Speak. ; 

His temperament was emotional and- he 
was a man of strong feeling. In public, he 
tried to’ restrain himself to the utmost on 
all occasions; but in the presence of his 
intimate friends and relations hè would allow his 
nature to have its course. Some twelve years 
before his death, Zaka Ullah’s wife.was very 
il], end if was thought by the Doctors. that 
she was dying, His two sons had been called 
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to her bedside. When they came out of the 
room, after giving what they thought to be 
their last farewell before her death, they were | 
seated close to one another in silence, too 
full of grief to speak. Zaka Ullah came in, 
and the sight of his two children sitting thus 


‘completely overwhelmed him. He went hastily 


apart into another room and gave way to 
passionate sobs. After a time, wkeu he thought 
that he could command his grief and his tears, 
he came back to comfort them; but again he 
broke down and iad to retire a second time. 
Whenever any one of his children was 
il], his son tells me, he used to be pathetically 
insistent that everyone who entered 
the sick- room should be cheerful, though he 
himself was quite plainly racked with anxiety. 
He would undertake the greater part 
of the nursing, and would sit up night and 
day with the sick child, leaving all his other 
work. He would always express the 
greatest hopefulness, though it was easy to 
see the torture of” suffering he was under- 
going. It was at such times, that his freedom 
from anxiety seemed entirely to leave him. His 
intense affection made him fancy a multitude 
of alarms that he tried unsuccessfully to 
hide under a cover of cheerfulness and 
hopefulness. When his- servants were ill, 
he would at once go and visit them and 
sit with them and see after their comforts. ` 

From the time that he began to earn 
money for himself, his first care was to pro- 
vide for his parents. With the greatest 
difficulty he managed in his youth to save 
sufficient money to send to his parents at 
his own expense to perform the pilgrimage 
to Mecca`and Medina. He also paid for the 
education of his younger brother and the 
marriage expenses of his three sisters and two 
brothers. Indeed, the burden of the whole 
family came upon him and he joyfully under- 
took it as a duty. In order to do this, he 
postponed his own married life. He 
did not himself become married till the age 
of thirty-four. The sole reason for this delay 
was the burden of helping his parents and his 
brothers and sisters. 

It was a trait of his own emotional nature, 
and amusing to others, to hear him call, as a 
mark of special affection, those who were 
his brothers and cousins by the title of 
‘father’. One of his sons writes: “In the 
year before my father died, I went to him 
and found him sitting in a dejected manner 
and wanted to cheer him and said, ‘Father 
you haven’t given your son his festival 
present this year’. He looked in my face and 
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smiled—almost the last smile J saw there—and 
said to me ‘Beta, (my son) when you were 
a child, you used to play at being Father. 
Have you forgotten that? Be a ‘Father’ to 
me now and let me be your child. I am so 
old and weak and helpless, that I am no more 
than a child”. 

One ofthe marks that stands out 
own memory was his old-world courtesy and 
hospitality. No pains were too great to 
provide for the comfort of his guests. It was 
only with the greatest difficulty at first that 
I even could prevent him trying” to rise 
during his illness when I came each day to 
see him. At last, one day, he called me by 
the name ‘son’ to my great joy. This became 
his custom, and ever after that he would 
allow me to do things for him and wait upon 
his needs. He would always embrace me 
when coming or going. He would say at the 
last, “My heart has grown cold as a stone. 
I have no affection left. I cannot feel as I 
used to do.” But though he said this and 
felt it, I have rarely seen anyone’ so full of 
simple affection and tenderness. 

His son tells me that one of the few 
times, when his father was very angry with 
him indeed, was when he refused to do some 
little act of courtesy for a comparative 
stranger. He told his father that thereal reason 
was that the person in question had insulted 
him. “When?” was the immediate question, 
pul sharply and sternly. “About two months 
ago,’ was the reply. “Then you are no son 
of mine, if you do not go at once and make 
it up. You are a worthless. child if 
you bear malice in your heart all that 
while! Go and do at once what you ought 
to have done before to your father’s guest!” 

A distant relation of Zaka Ullah’s had 
taken to evil ways, and had been convicted 
and sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment. On his release, owing to the disgrace, 
he had been forsaken by his kith and kin. 
He was refused admittance to their houses 
and was in great distress. _But -when Zaka 
Ullah keard of it, believing him to be 
sufficiently punished for his crime, and 
having ` great pity for him, he took care of 
him and admitted him to his own house 
and kept him at his own expense right up 
to the day of his death. 

Amongst his closest friends were included 
many Hindus both at Delhi and during his 
stay as Professor at the Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. In every way possible, both by 
word and example, he tried to bridge over 
the gulf between the two communities. I 


in my 
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have met personally very many Hindus 70 
have spoken to me of the personal kindzess, 
courtesy and consideration to themseli<s 
shown by Munshi Zaka Ullah. Some of tze 
most touching letters which I have rece vad 
about him, after it was known that I inte. dad 
to write a brief memoir, came from Hind-s. 
I will transcribe at this point the woris 
written to me by his son, Enayat Ullak, as 
they will explain this trait in his charazter 
more graphically than any words of mine. Ea 
writes as follows :— 


“The son of Pundit Tulsi Ram told me tl at 
every evening when they hghted the lamps as .a 
act of worship in their ancestral home, they i- 
cluded the name of my father, Zaka UHah, m t:a 
prayer that is repeated at that time, along with t.3 
en of those who were nearest and dearost > 

em 

“Yesterday when Munshi Kashi Nath came ` 
see me and saw me writing to you about my fa.her 
he asked me to add that it was his own asstrd 
belief that no Mahammedan in India was a mo% 
sincere friend of the Hindus than my father, aud 
that every Hindu loved him. 

“Hight or nine years ago, a Hindu subordira e 
judge came to see me and told me that he le 
me and regarded me as a brother because T 
father, Zaka Ullah. had treated him like his cwr 
ch hild, ‘and he could never for ‘get his kindness, 

on father had a sense of great admiration fcr 
the Hindus.—for their *economical ways, ter 
abstemisusness of life, their business ha iz 
and industry, their providence and good intcil - 
gence, their ‘philosphy and literature and mun. | 
He also had a very high admiration fœ 
Hindu intellect, coming into close contact witi 
it in his work of the Education Department. E27 
people were.so well informed about the If, 
manners, customs, festivals, religious ideas, end 
even the mythology of the ale: as my fatle . 
Once when giving me a piece of advice, ina sk art 


. letter, he simply quoted a Sanskrit pr overb to 7123 


and explained its meaning. He would not br oz 
to hear a word said against the Hindus by any ci 
his sons ; and if even the very slightest refereic3 
was made disparagingly, he would reprimand zł 
and point out the mistake.” 

With regard to Munshi Zaka Ulla’: 
religious opinions, I have already written a 
some length, and it would not have bea 
necessary to write any further if his position: 
had nct been partly misunderstood. First o 
all, as Dr. Nazir Ahmed has said in Lis 
Preface, there was much talk in his carli2 
days to the effect that Zaka Ullah was intend. 
ing to follow Ram Chandra, Chiman Lal, atc 
others and become a Christian. This I believe 
along with Dr. Nazir Ahmed, to have be-r 
entirely unfounded. He admired tic 
Christian Faith, and was especially attract d 
by the beautiful teaching of the Sermon cn 
the Mount, which he felt to be ‘Indiar 
through and through. -But there was nothirg 
in his life, so far as I can gather from hs 
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oldest friends, or from my own knowledge and 


experience. that would even remotely confirm 


& 


the zeport, that was spread all around and 
that zave him great pain, namely, that he 
was about to change his religion. Apart from 
all ocher factors, the essential conservatism 
of his own nature would have made this 
very improbable, even though such miracles 
have happened in human experience. 
Bui in his case, there was not even the 
wish .to do so. With one so fearless in 
character and pure in heart and simple in 
life, the mere danger of persecution would 
not have deterred him, if he had ever felt 
the necessity. But he did not feel the 
nec oy 

“gain, I have’ heard constantly in Delhi 
the report, disparagingly repeated, that he 
was a  'free-thinker. Sometimes, I, even 
have heard it said, by those who should have 
known better, that he did not believe in God. 
The latter charge, I-can only deny with indigna- 
tion as utterly and absolutely false. For no 
ona could have spoken as he did, day after 
day to me, as an intimate personal friend, 
concerning God, if he had been an unbeliever. 
Nc one could have lived daily in the con- 
scioasness of God’s presence and have gone 
to Him daily, hourly for strength and support 
in Lis last long illness, and all the while 
hav2 not believed in Him. Such a thing is 


impossibly, unthinkably incredible. I have 
enquired, also, from those who knew him 
intimately, before my own friendship with 


hiw: began, and I have been assured that 
there was never any time in his life, when 
his simple child like’ faith and trust in God 
was. ever Shaken. Here again the essential 
curservation of his own nature, and hi 

irheritance of the religious tradition from a 
Icnz line of ancestors, which I have pointed 
out, would have made such a ‘volte face’ 

extraordinarily unlikely. His faith in God 
was self-evident, a part of his own existence 
like the air we breathe, something that did 
not need even to be mentioned—it was so 
essential and immediate, so certain and so 
troe. ` 
With regard to his being a ‘free-thinker’, 
on the other hand, I would say this. If the 
phrase ‘free-thinker’ means, that he thought 
freely and sincerely and with ar open mind 
bout religion, and regarded the spirit of 
true religion to be more important than the 
latter, then the phrase is nobly true concern- 
ing Zaka Ullah and he well deserves the 
file: For it would have been hard to find a 
man more free from formalism and bigotry 
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and more open-minded and tolerant. It was 
this fact that made “him ` the close friend and 
associate of Hindus all through his long 
life. It was this fact, which to me was one 
of the things that drew me instinctively to 
him from the first. 

But if, on the other hand, the phrase 
‘free-thinker’ is meant to imply a-scoffer at 
religion, or one who thinks or speaks slight- 
ingly, about religious belief, then the charge 
is wholly and cruelly false. His attitude 
towards religion was one of reverence and 
respect, and he was himself a deeply and 
sincerely religious man. 

At the same time, I repeat, he was not œ 
formalist. He believed at all times in the 
spirit .of religion rather than the letter. He 
venerated, indeed, and openly respected those 
like his father and grandfather, with whom 
the formal side of religion is a living -reality 
which clearly helps to sustain the spiritual 
life. He used to speak to me with love and 
admiration and conscious pride of his grand- 
father who for severity-two years had never 
missed the formal prayers at the mosque. 
With his own hard-earned money he sent 
his parents to perform the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina, prescribed by Islam in 
its formal code, and he rejoiced in their 
devotion. He made the sacrifice of postponing 
his own marriage, delaying it for many 
years, in order to give his parents this great 
satisfaction of their own religious needs, 

But his own nature, in this respect, was 
different. He lived-a life of simplicity and 
poverty with the consciousness of God’s 
presence ever about him; and he leit off 
during the greater part of his life the out- 
ward observances which were connected with 
his Mahammadan religion. Yet never by any 
word that passed from his lips in my 
presence (and we talked freely and intimately 
about these very things) did I gather 
that he regarded himself as anything else than 
a true Musalman. Every word that he said to 
me about religion implied “that he was ; and 
as I have already said, he made me respect 
Islam and understand its true inward great- 
ness in a way that I had never done before. 
I trust that in what I have here written it 
may have been possible entirely to remove 
certain false impressions, which may have 
lurked in the minds of those who did not. 
know him and have been only picked up by 
hear-say. I can give, as few people can, the 
assurance that they were entirely false. 

Zaka Ullah was fearless in speaking out 
about any injustice that he had witnessed. 
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He spoke out boldly, for instance concerning 
the scenes’ that had taken place after the 
Mutiny, when evil passions were let loose. 
He was no flatterer or timeserver.. He never 
raised a finger himself to obtain a title, and 
and no one was more surprised than he was, 
when he was made Khan Bahadur. The title 
was an embarrassment to him which he did 
not expect or desire. Bat from the depth of 
an honest heart, he believed in the ‘English 
Peace’ and he spoke out very strongly about 
his belief when such speaking was in his 
opinion needed. In his own family circle, 


` among his friends, as well as in his writings, 


he upheld his faith in 


_ truthfulness, tenderness,—these 


l the peace and the 
religious toleration which British administra- 
tion had brought with it. 

One who knew intimately Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan and Munshi Zaka Ullah and saw much 
of them together and apart has thus given 
me the impression of the effect which their 
different characters made upon him :— 

_ “In Sir Syed. Ahmed I saw the grandeur, the 
lion-like strength, the high ideals, the passionate 
enthusiasm, of a great mind. No Musalman whom 
I ever met impressed me more by the force and 
dignity of his character and his commanding 
intellectual greatness than Sir Syed Ahmed. Where- 
ever he went, he naturally took the lead. His 


personality demanded it; and men naturally and. 


instinctively followed him. His very presence and 
appearance were commanding. He was a born 
leader of men. 


hS 
“Io Munshi Zaka Ullah, on the other hand, who’ 


was his devoted companion and disciple, I saw the 
nature of man in its mildest form. Simplicity, 
„were the three 

ominant colours. Virtue shone in his eves, and 
love, not merely for the ideal but for the individual. 
He had a wealth of affection for his friends. Sub- 
missive and shy before those in superior rank or 
authority, or in the society of the great; ever 
reliring from any public position or function: he 
was for ever eager to gather knowledge and ex- 
perience and to use all that he had gained for the 
good of mankind. From the highest to the lowest 
in the Mahammadan Community he was honoured 
and loved for his good nature, his learning, his use- 
ful life of honest labour undertaken for the in- 
tellectual advancement of his country.” 


This estimate is, I believe, a true one. 
Zaka Ullah took the second place always, not 
the first, because he knew that he was not 
born to command. The sentence about himself 
that I bave quoted from his own  son’s 
recollections is remarkably accurate: “We have 
only been able,” he said to his son, “to see 
the next thing to be done, and to serve our 
masters loyally and faithfully.” He was not 
a genius, but his writings show great talent 
and industry and intellectual ability on 
every page. His loyalty to those whom 
he reverenced was unbounded, 
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If I were to make a comparison, fron. 
my own personal recollection, it would bi- 
natural to draw it between the two old friends 
who wereequally dear to me, but in differen 
ways—-Maulvi Nazir Ahmed and Munsh 
Zaka Ullah. The former was rugged as z 
rock and had rock-like strength and deter- 
mination. His very features were rugged.. 
and they remained stern, until a touch o 
humour or a sudden breath of affectior 
passed-over them like a gleam of sunshine 
Of Maulvi Nazir Ahmed, I always stvoc 
somewhat in awe. I need not have done sc- 
because he had a very deep affection for me 
and never spoke to me a single harsh word. Ali 
the same, his personality I found somewhat 
awe-inspiring. Bat the impression made 
upon me by Munshi Zaka Ullah was quite- 
different. His gentleness almost pleaded 
for gentleness in return; and his eyes, which 
had a far-away look in them, always spoke 
of peace. To talk with Maulvi Nazir Ahmed 
was to be conscious almost at once of a 
volcanic nature, which might easily be 
disturbed by a‘word and break out into an 
explosion or eruption. I have witnessed 
those storms and have seen also the calm 
return again after the explosion was over. 
There was a touch of genius somewhere. 
always present, in what Nazir Abmed spoke. 
something out of the common, sometimes 
even erratic. He reminded me, if I may 
draw the literary parallel, of Carlyle. He 
was something like what Carlyle must have 
been in his old age “at Chelsea. He had z 
supreme contempt for public opinion, and 
didnot fail to show it. He could not ‘suffer 
fools gladly.’ With him, therefore, I felt my 
self in the presence of a very commanding: 
personality anda man of genius, a man with 
a volcanic nature which had~ not beer 
altogether brought under control. Yet, when L 
have said all this, I feel at once that 1 have 
left out the greatest part of his warmth ol 
heart, his goodness and affection. It was an 
overwhelming experience to find out the 
depth of that affection in Maulvi Ahmed and 
to share it, and I can still hardly speak about 
it without emotion. While I bave spoken 
truly of -my awe of him, I would not wish tc 
be mistaken. The love, which I had towards 
him, was far greater. Yet the awe remained 

But with Munshi Zaka Ullah it was quite 
the reverse. I had no awe of him at all, ex- 
cept for his humility and goodness. He had 
no commanding personality like the other. 
He had not also genius, except the beautiful 


genius, o: simplicity. He was born to follow 
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nət to lead; to serve, not tocommand; to win 
by gentleness, not by strength. 
nothing like a volcano in him: there was 
rather the atmosphere of genial sunshine 
mingled with April showers. The deepest side 
o? him was his emotional nature: He 
could be loyal and faithful even to death. 
He was the soul of truth. 


An English gentleman, who had for a 
very long time resided in Delhiand had known 
Munski Zaka Ullah, though not so intimately, 
yet for a much longer period. than I had, 
znce gave me his own opinion of him, and 
I wrote it down. I asked him the question 
which was the special feature in Munshi 


- žaka Ullah that had attracted him most. P ma 
is. 


answered me without any hesitation: 
integrity of character. I can never remember 
him breaking any promise or refusing to ful- 
fil any engagement. He was a man of his 
vord: and his word was as good as his bond. 
dis silent generosity also attracted me great- 
ly. Ee was by no means a rich man, rather 
the opposite. But always when I had been 
collecting for faniine-relief, or for - some 
worthy public charity, I have been surprised 
gt the liberal way in which he would give; and 
without any pressure or personal motive behind 
it. He usually asked me not to mention his 
name in connection with his gift, and then 
tried to keep if anonymous. Whatever he 
promised, was given immediately. My one 


There was - 
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regret was that I did not get to know him 
better.” 

The last word I wish to write is this. 
He was known and recognised by all, and 
especially by those who knew him most 
intimately and closely, to be a. man of the 
purest private life. In an age of change 
and transition, when laxity of morals was by 
no means infrequent, even among those 
who were leaders’ of men, he maintained 
the - strictest moral standard in all his 
domestic relations. The purity of his nature 
shone up im his face. ‘The follies of youth 
had no attraction for him and he kept 
himself unsullied by them. Once I remember 
one of his most intimate companicns using 
the word ‘ferishta’ about him, meaning ‘angel’ 
and I felt, as he used it, that he referred to 
this unsullied purity. “The great trouble is,” 
he would ‘often say to me, “people do not 
fear God.” It was in this- fear of God, that 
he kept his own nature pure. 

With this memory of him I would com- 
plete the very inadequate picture of his life- 
work that I have drawn. As I look back 
on him, there are two texts from my own 
scriptures, which rise instinctively to my 
-own mind. ‘The first is‘the word: -“ Blessed 
are the peace-makers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” And the second is the 
most sacred of all: it is this, “Blessed are. 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

, (Concluded) 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT 


By SONYA RUTH DAS 


£YOCIETY may be defined as the sum total 
: of the experiences arising from mental 


actions and reactions. Social progress 


depends upon the highest and richest ex- - 


sression of the faculties of the individuals 
in such a way that the development of an 
-ndividual or a group of individuals may not 
interfere with that of others. Since half the 
vopulation of society consists of women, a 
-ull development of their individuality is the 
arime condition of social progress. 

- There were many primitive communities 
in which men and women enjoyed equal 
rights and privileges in all- social affairs, In 


fact, some of the communities grve women a 
higher position, an evidence of which is 
found in the matriarchal form of the family. 
But in the course of time, woman lost her 
position and began to be regarded as 
inferior. 

The causes which led to the deterioration 
of woman’s status in society are historical and 
accidental rather than biological and funda- 
mental. The outstanding feature of the 
primitive communities was constant warfare, 
in which the preservation of the tribal group. 
was the highest virtue. The close and 
intimate relationship of wo nan with the 
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Offspring, combined with her comparative 


physical weakness prevented her from taking 
an active part in this warfare. Gradually, 
she came to be regarded as a useless member. 
But what lowered the position of woman 
more was the introduction of slavery. The 
primitive war hero not only inflicted a death 
blow to the enemy, but also carried away 
the women of the enemy, as war trophies, 
and used them either for pleasure or economic 
gain. The presence in the midst of the tribal 
group of outside women, enslaved in strife or 
purchased In the market, led to’ the degrada- 
tion of the women even’ within the tribe. 
Once this attitude was created, laws and 
customs began to be formed in order to 
make her position permanent until she her- 
self came to believe in her inferiority and 
became reconciled to her subordinate position. 

Arguments are not lacking to prove the 
superiority of man over woman. First, it is 
argued that the greater physical strength of 
man is the reason of his social superiority. 
Due to the necessity of gestation and lactation 
woman differs from man both in physical 
constitution and physiological function. But 
although weak in strength, she is stronger 
in vitality as shown by her greater power of 
resistance to diseases and greater ability to 
adapt herself to unfavourable conditions. 
Moreover, physical strength cannot be a basis 
of distinction in, society, which is a moral 
and intellectual institution. 

Attempt has also been made to prove the 
superiority of man on the psychological basis. 
Some of the instincts, such as relating to 
pugnacity and self-assertion are more highly 
developed in man than in woman. But the 
instincts of parenthood and self-abnegation 
are also more highly developed in woman 
fhan in man. This difference shows only 
the biological division of function between 
the sexes rather than the superiority of the 
one over the other. It is also said that 
woman lacks the power of initiative and 
invention. 
most of the industries such as plant and 
animal breeding, and weaving and pottery 
making were first started by woman. If she 
has failed to contribute her share to the 
modern industrial organisation itis simply 
because her main activities have been re- 
stricted to “Kueche” and “Kinder” and 
“Kirche” and only incidentally been admitted 
to the routine work of a factory or work- 
slop. 

The past history of woman is 
reason why she is supposed .to continue to 


But it must be remembered that _ 


ei another 
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remain in the subordinate position. If womar 
is to remain inferior in society simply because 
she was so once, then it can also be argued 
that there should be slaves and serfs in sccicty, 
because they were once necessary in the proces: 
of social evolution. 

The conditions which led to the subordi- 
nation of woman no longer exist. War is 
not any more essential for the preservation 


of social organism, nor is tke method of 
warfare the same. On the other hand the 
progress of science and  philosopiy has 


brought about a new social consciousness in 
society creating new ideals and giving rise 
to a new order. Woman has been imbued 
with a new consciousness which is the 
motive force of the woman movement. 

The woman movement is the conscious effort 
on the part of women for the highast and 
richest expression of their life. Its objects 
may be divided into three classes) Frst, in 
the course of thousand of years, there havo 
grown many myths and fancies around 
womanhood. To divest herself of these nozions 
and to have a true knowledge of herself and 
of her faculties—is tho first object of the 
movement. Woman has no absurd ilea of 
asexualising herself or to do away with phys- 
ical and psychological differences which lio 
at the bottom of the biological differentiation 
of sexes, but she intends to develop herself 
with reference to these differences anc with 
aview to social welfare. Second, centary- 
old .laws and customs -which have bcund 
woman to her position, are themselvcs hin- 
drances to her development. No less significant 
is her own inertia to which she jas falen a 
victim under the pressure of hostile socia? 
attitude. To remove these barriers ani to 
awaken herself to a new consciousness as 
well as to create for herself a new fielc of 
activities are the most important objects of 
the movement. ‘Third, society is a ceaseless’ 
motion towards some unknown goal. Ln this 
motion, nothing is stable, nothing is perma- 
nent. Rights once acquired and privileges 
once achieved, are liable to be lost un‘ess 
proper precaution is taken to maintain them. 
In the struggle for existence and dominat.on, 


one class, be that of sex or privilege, is apt 
to push aside the other. Woman = carnot 
remain secure in her position for the reason 


that man is her father, husband or even son. 
To maintain her’ rights and privileges in 
society is still another object of the movement. 

The activities of the woman movement are 
not restricted to any particular nation or lozal- 
ity. It is a universal phenomenon divering 
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nly in degree according to the stage of 
evelopment of different countries. The 
<ndeavor of the Muslim woman to unveil her- 
-self in the public, or of the Hindu girl to 
-choose her own husband, or of the French 
woman to vote in election, or of the American 
-~voman to participate in administration are 
she signs of the restless spirit on the part 
-Ê woman to assert herself. Nor are the 
activities of woman limited to any particular 
aspects of society. They concern all phases 
->f life, such as political, economical and so- 
-2ial. 

The most important activities are to be 
founa in the political field. They: are 
oncerned with two problems: citizenship and 
suffrage. Through slavery and serfdom, 
woman haslost her individuality as a political 
person. She did not have any legal status. 
She could not be subjected to .any legal 
procedure nor could she earn, own or dis- 
pose of any property. She herself was the 
property of her master, who could even be 


her father or husband. The reminiscences of . 


:such a condition are to be found even in 
modern laws related to women. In the labour 
laws of Great Britain and the United States, 
for instance, women are fegarded aS minors 
-and have been put with the children under 
‘the protection of the State. From the abject 
‘slavery, women are slowly but surely moving 
towards full citizenship. The aim of the 
woman movement is to bring woman to the 
“same status as man and to make her share 
with him the same rights and responsibilities 
in tne State. 

Citizenship alone cannot, however, solve 
‘the woman problem. So long as there 
remains the rule of one class over the other, 
whether the class be on the basis of sex or 
privilege, there is bound to be exploitation. 
‘In order to have full opportunity for self- 
‘development, and to maintain her rights and 
privileges, woman must actively participate 
in the government including both enfranchise- 
‘ment and administration. She must not 
-only vote for the election of the government 
-officials, but must be represented in the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial functions of the 
State. 

The administrative ability of woman has 
been seriously questioned. Physical weakness 
has been advanced as the reason why she 
should be prevented from such a function of 
-the State. This argument implies the old 
notion of government which chiefly aimed at 
-the protection from external invasion and at 
the maintenance of internal order. That 
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foreign invasion is still a danger to the S 
can be seen in many cases. But sue 
in modern warfare no longer depends u 
the matching of the brute forces of the 
armies in a battle-field butupon the capab. 
of mobilizing ‘the moral, material 
intellectual resources of a country aga 
those of another. In the modern wari 
women play as Important a partas men : 
facing the army in the front. There 
been also a radical change in the pres 
ation of internal order. 

~ Internal and external protection is, k 
ever, a more or less unimportant, altho 
essential, function of the State. A moc 
government is an organisation for the adva 
ment of the common welfare and for 
realisation of the common aims of 
community, such as, industry, education 
health. In this new function, tHe activi 
of women are as important as those of m 
- The fundamental reason why women shi 
participate in the administration is, howe 
the fact that half the citizens of some of 
States are women. So long as the citizen: 
was limited to. the male population, man 
some justification for monopolising 
administration to himself. If democracy, w] 
is the ideal of all modern States, mear 
government of the people by the pec 
women are entitled to have in the admi 
oo half the representatives of their í 


Fin the industrial field, the activities 
the movement are concerned with crea 
equal opportunities for the acquisition, pos 
sion, consumption and disposal of we: 
From the earliest times woman took as ac 
apart in the production of wealth as n 
In fact, she was often the real worker, w 
man spent his time in ` self-indulgence 
loafed under the pretext of self-appoir 
guardianship. The emancipation from si 
itude and the achievement of citizenship h 
been followed by the extension of indust 
epportunities for women. But these opport 
ities are still limited in number. ~ 
occupations open to her are still inadeq 
and the wages offered to her are still low 
amount in comparison with those of man. 
long as woman is economically depend 
upon her father, husband or son, the iniqt 
of such a situation did not affect her welf: 
But the elevation of women to full citizens 
together with all its rights and responsik 
ties and the independent life which she 
often to lead in a modern community, combi 
with the fact that she is often expected 
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preserve the same standard of life as that 
of man, if not better, entitles her to claim 
the same industrial opportunities as those of 
man. The woman movement demands, there- 
fore, that all occupatious should be thrown 
open to men and women alike on the basis 
of ability rather than that of sex and that 
there must be equal remuneration for equal 
work. 

The Hvite of the woman movement in 
the social field are concerned with the solution 
of their problems concerning religion, recreation, 
educationand domestic life. Com parative physical 
weakness, predominance of tender feeling, and 
the supreme interest in her life for the 
welfare of children, made women to have 
stronger faith in religion than men. But 
priest-craft, social custom and public opinion 
were also responsible for subjugating her to 
many antiquated beliefs aud superstitions. 
With the advent of the age of reason, the 
idea of religion has altogether changed. To 
enfranchise woman from the thraldom of 
dogmas, creeds and superstitions and to make 
her independent in religious matters without 


courting the disfavor of society is the aim of 


the woman movement. 

Human nature finds one of its best ex- 
pressions in recreation, such as music, plays, 
. games, gymnastics, riding and driving. Yet 
many communities tabooed many of these 
innocent pleasures for women. Thanks to the 
activities of women a new attitude has been 
created towards woman’s participation in 
recreation. 

The greatest treasure of society is its 
culture, consisting of science, philosuphy, 
art and literature. Yet such a common 
heritage of humanity was barred from half 
the population of society, who were nothing 
but mothers, sisters or wives. Only twenty- 
five years ago, a German professor would 
dread a girl student as a bull would a red 
rag. Learned minds are as much subject to 
superstition and prejudice as the common or 
mob mind. The liberal movements of reeent 
years have, however, brought about a change 
in this attitude. Many branches of education 
have been vpened to women. The duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and the necessity 
of industrial career and social equality 
entitles women to have the same opportunities 
in education as men. 

g The last but not the least important prob- 
lem of the woman movement is related to 
_ the family. The primary condition of the 

nily organisation is some form of marriage. 
5 Mar iage is ant. fay a means for the satis- 






' that some of the marriages 


faction of one of the primary instincts, E 
also for the cultivation of some of the sweet- 
est and noblest sentiments, which can be — 
best expressed in the mutual love and respect — 
between the sexes. Yet in this noble institu- 
tion, woman has been hitherto mostly a slave. — 
or at best, a passive participator. She could — 
be captured, bartered, bought or given away 
as chattel. The reminiscences of such a condi- 
tion are found even in modern times. 
purpose of the woman movement is to make — 
marriage a free institution which woman like 
man could accept out of her free choice as 
amoral being together with its duties and 
responsibilities. 

Like marriage, divorce should be free and 
voluntary on the part of woman as well of 
man. Any condition of life, in which there 
is no free choice loses its moral aspects. 
When husband and wife cease from levine 
and respecting each other, the continuance 
of their union is immoral. 
as human nature is, there is every possibility 
will be erroneous 
and incompatible. On the moral ground, beth 
man and woman should be free to break up 
their union with proper restriction. But most 
of the countries gave man more freedom im 
the matter of divorce. ‘This inequality in law 
degraded men and women alike. The woman 


movement stands for the equality of freedom 


both in marriage and divorce. | 

The last but notthe least important case of 
the woman movement is related to motherhood 
It has been a privilege of woman to be 
intimately connected, by the law of nature, 
with the offspring which are the future 
generations of society. Woman finds her 
highest and noblest expression in motherhood. 
There was a time when motherhood was 
involuntary. This was compatible with the 
conditions of society. But with the progress 
of society and the new intellectual and 
cultural opportunities, woman cannot be 
compelled to involuntary motherhood. To deay 


modern women voluntary motherhood is te 
reduce her to a breeding animal instead of a © 


moral being. The woman movement demands 
that motherhood should depend upon the free 
choice of woman. 


The main object of the woman movement _ 


$ 


is, therefore, to do away with the social 
political and economic inequalities which 
exist between man and woman on the one 
hand and to create new opportunities for her 
self-development on the other. The full or’ 
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even the partial realisation of these objeets ` jà 


will have vital effect upon society : 


ee — — 
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1. The elevation of woman. to the same 
status as that of man will broaden her out- 
look, inspire her for self-realisation and make 
her a more respectable and responsible member 

_ Of society. 

2. An equal social status will be a great 
benefit to man. The inequality of sex has 
not only degraded woman but has also 

brutalised man, When man can meet woman 
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on the ground of equality, many of his baser 
impulses will have no chance for growth. 
By appreciating and respecting woman he 
will ennoble himself. 

3. The development of the faculties of 
half of the population of the world, most of 
which remam dormant or are wasted at — 
present, will enrich society itself. 


GERMANY'S ARTIST OF SOCIAL MISERY 


By AGNES SMEDLY 


worth, must be so true that their-roots 


N ITERATURE and art, to be of eternal 
ef, 


sink down into the realities of our 
5 social or psychological life. The Greek 
dramas of over a thousand years ago, foy 


i instance, are modern today only because their 


authors so identified themselves with either 





Si sos Käthe. E EN E DEE ARR s Artist 
pi of the Masses 


the social problems of the times or with the 
psychological problems of the individual that 
what they wrote bears the stamp of 
immortality. 

And so it is with modern art of Europe. 
Despite all differences in race, language and 
historical development, the great writers of 
Russia, the Scandinavian countries, Germany, 
France, and England, speak in a tongue which 
mankind understands. And still nearer to 
us than the written word stand in their 
pristine elemental appeal the works of some 
of the modern artists of the people. When 
we take the creations of such artists as, say, 
the great French sculptor, Rodin, or 
the great German artist and sculptor, Klinger, 
we see the universal mind at work. But 
still nearer to the surging life-force of the 
masses stand such artists as Käthe Kdéllwitz, 
of Germany, burying herself deeper and 
deeper in the problems of the Disinherited, 
and giving to the world the simple, slashing, 
heart-gripping pictures of their life. 

Käthe Kollwitz is a product of the time ; 
her work is a synthesis of social problems of 
the western world. She is today a white- 
haired woman of 58, strong, active, expressing 
her genius in pencil and pen as she has 
done for over 30 years, living in the beart 
of the workers’ section in North Berlin, from 
which district she draws the life-blood for 
her art. ‘The Ministry of Education of 
the German Government has conferred upon 
her an Honorary professorship—not a light 
achievement in Germany where men study 
and lecture in universities for years and take 
degrees of the highest rank and still are not — 
permitted to use the title “Professor” until 


we > + 
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The Ploughers (showing one of the etchings of the “War of the Peasants”, exposing 


eonditions 


which precipitated the War and against which the peasants fought) 


[Loaned by the Emil Richter Verlag, Dresden, 


it is officially conferred upon them by the 
University or by the Ministry of Education. 
A professor in Germany is not any person 
who teaches in a college or a University, as 
in India ; nor any pill-seller, as in America. 
Yet when such a title was conferred upon 
Käthe Köllwitz it seemed to make no impres- 
sion. The artists of the world come to her 
door; but she, like all true creators, 
like all great souls, remains as simple and 
retiring as would any working woman. 
Silent and calm and simple, as strong as the 
daring lines of her drawings, as strong as 
the clear, ringing tones of her voice, she 
gazes far and beyond those who bring her 
worldly honours. Yet her simplicity does 
not mean the false cloak of feebleness of the 
body or mind. She isa vital part of life, 
but she has lived too deeply to be moved by 
material tributes. She like many artists, 
could have wrung a fortune from her talent, 
but instead, the genius which was developed 


Germany. 


the inarticulate appeal and the 
strength of the toiling masses, she has 
considered as the property of the masses. 


She has remained comparatively poar, much 


in her by 


of her work being done free. Just as her 
husband—Dr. K6éllwitz—who is so like an 


old Indian sage—has for thirty years been 
the patient, loving and often unpaid physieian 
of the poor, having gone into their midst 
as a young university graduate, so has Käthe 
Kéllwitz been their standard-bearer in the 
world of art. 

Käthe Koéllwitz herself 
class from the working 
father was, however, a professor in Königs- 
burg University and‘ was one of those men 
who led the free religious movement in the 
early 19th Century; his lectures were 
forbidden at the - University by Imperial 
Decree and in his later stuggles he finally 
was sent to prison. Her own father fought 
in the Revolution of 1848 and suffered 


is not removed in 
class. Her grand- 


t50 


imorisonment. He was a working-man who 
worked his way up to be a master mason. 
He was a well-read man engendering in his 
ehildren the sense of social duty and high 
ettical standards. One of the earliest 
memories of Käthe Kéllwitz, she says, is that 


ef her father reading Hood’s poem, “The Song , 


» the Shirt.’ Out of this poem has come 
ene of her best-known etchings, “The Home 
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The Carmagnole (pencil sketch) 
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Worker,’ showing a woman sleeping in 
exhaustion, her head on the table, her hand 
still grasping a collar of a shirt on which she 
bas sewed farinto the night, and her baby 
sleeping in a cradle near by. 

Her father recognized her talent and, 
despite the fact that in those days women 
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were supposed to-be capable only of mother- 
hood and housework, he placed her under an 
art instructor. Later he sent her to Berlin, 
and then to Munich, to continue her work, 
and there she met men and women artists 
and dramatists who since then have made 
history on the continent of Europe” The 
young artist met Dr. Kollwitz when she was 
still in her early twenties, and married him 
and, with him, went to live 
in the workers’ section of 
North Berlin. They had two 
sons, she was the nurse who 
helped her husband in his 
work, and she was also the 
artist, using her simple home 
as her studio. One of her 
first experiences in Berlin was 
to sit in the theatre at the 
first performance of Ger- 
hard Hauptmann’s terrible 
social drama, “The Weavers”, 
which brought down a storm 
of persecution upon him. The 
drama was forbidden, for it 
pictured the inhuman condition 
of the weavers in Silesia, 
the shadow of death which 
hovered over their serfdom, 


and their final revolt. But as 
the young womans artist sat 
in the theatre, the laments 


and complaints, the seething 
misery, the distress and 
desperation of the weavers 
swept over her soul. For four 
years thereafter she worked 
on a cycle of seven etchings, 
and in 1898 presented “The 
Weavers’ Revolt” to the world. 
But as presented by her, the 
revolt swept beyond the 
borders of Silesia and became 
universal; it was more ele- 
mental and deeper than the 
drama, its strong, chaste lines 
expressing the spirit of the 
revolt itself. Dr. Julius Elias, 
the great art critic of Germany 
at the time, to whom she submitted her work, 
recognised the quality which conferred special 
greatness upon ‘visions wrung out of a fright- 
ful reality by a steady, strong, healthy hand; 
unfanatical, humanly-clear drawings with 
simple, almost chaste lines”. In the Great Art 
Exhibition of 1898 in Berlin, the “Weavers’ 
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The Prisoners 





(From “The Man of the Peasants’) 
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Revolt” cast all other etchings in shadow, 
and she was given the medal for graphic art. 
The cycle won for her renown. Yet Kaiser 
Wilhelm II expressed his own reactions and 
those of the aristocracy when he referred 
with scorn to the ‘art of the gutter”, and 
later when the Exhibition of German Hand- 
workers was shown, the Kaiserin refused to 
visit it until the works of Kiithe Kollwitz were 
removed. 

The “Weavers’ Revolt” gave the young 
woman artist her impulse to portray some of 
the great social novels and dramas, such as 
those of Zola and Hauptmann. She drew her 
inspiration from literature during this period. 


Her second creation of universal value has 
its roots in the history of the Peasants’ . Re- 
volt in Germany in the 16th century. Her 


cycle of the Bawernkrieg is colossal ; through 
it runs not only bunger and slavery, pain 
and death; but, terrible as it is, in gazing 
upon it, one feels hope and a strange spiritual 
exultation. In the foreground of the first 
sketch stands the mighty form of a peasant 


woman, a leader, one of the conscious forees 
in the Revolt. For, in the works of Kathe 
Kollwitz, it is nearly always the figure of a 
woman which is the embodiment of inspira- 
tion and creation. Beyond this woman 5 
pictured the tide of revolting peasants, rising 
and rushing like the surge of an angry sea, 
and the lines of Edwin Markham’s poem, 
“The Man with the Hoe”, rise before the eyes: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burdens of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
Stupid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow ! 
Whose breath blew out the light within this bram 


) 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this Man ? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores ° 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall riseto judge the world, 
After the silence of the centuries ? 


Re re eer 


The Uprising 
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Char- Woman 
[Loaned by the Emil 
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To this period of her life 


be 





belongs the ~“Carmagnole”’ 
both pencil sketches and 
etchings, — showing women 


during the French Revolution 
arising from dumb slavery 
and dancing about the guillo- 
tine and singing the terrible 
strains of the “Carmagnole” 
as member after member of 
the aristocracy was guillotined. 
It shows the gruesome dancing 


of the women, a stream of 
blood flowing from the guil- 


lotine through the cobble-stone 
pavement. The picture has its 
origin in Dickens’ Tale of 
Two Cities”. 

Had Käthe Kéllwitz given 
nothing to the world except 
the “Weavers’ Revolt,’ the 
“War of the Peasants,’ and 
the “Carmagnole,” her fame, 
according to critics, could 
still have been assured, and 
her work would have gone 
down through the centuries, 
not only because of its lasting 


worth in the history of art, but because 
of its prophetic vision. For, apart from 
the creative value in the production of 
a new kind of art, her work reveals 
a force as primitive in its elemental 


simplicity as the force of the sea or the storm. 
In her work we see a simplification of forces 





Death and Woman _ 
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GERMANY’S ARTIST OF SOCIAL MISERY 


driving the masses. In a few 
lines she has pictured social 
misery, suppressing all details, 
expressing her thought only 
in the face and in the hands. 
The details of the body con- 
cern her less and throughout 
her work it is the facial 
expression and the eloquence 
of the hands at which she 
aims. This characteristic runs 
through her pre-War work, 
as well as in her work down 
to the present day. 


Käthe Kollwitz lived through 
a World War, and the litera- 


ture of revolt upon which 
her former work had been 


based, gave way to the horrors 
of reality, to the inspiration 
of the German Revolution, and 
then to the results of the 
so-called “peace’’, more devas- 
tating than all the misery of 
War. One of her beloved 
sons fell in the War. About 
her was the daily tragedy of 
hunger, distress and unspeak- 


able misery. ‘To the post- 
war period belong her great 


placards which are used all 
over Europe by labour and 
revolutionary organisations, by 
Quaker Committees apppealing 
for help to feed the starving, 
by Famine Relief Commissions 
calling to the world to relieve 
the distress in Russia, Austria 
and Germany. Her placards 
appear on every wall, and 
they may be seen in the 
National Art Gallery in. Berlin, 
along with her other work. , 
Her “War of the Peasant,” 
“Revolt ofthe Weavers”, the 
“Carmagnole”, as well as most 
of her other works hang not 
only in the National Art Gallery in Berlin, 


but also in the famous art gallery in Dresden 


and in other German galleries. They speak 
in a thousand tongues as no pen can speak. 
One of the most powerful of her placards 
is one entitled “Brot’—Bread: it shows in 
simple, strong lines the picture of hunger. 
Two children, with faces showing fierce gnawing 
hunger tear at the skirts of their mother, who, 


unable to give them bread, has covered her bitter 
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Peasants Arming in a Vault 
! | Loened by the Emil Richter Verlag, Dresden 
(From the cycle of the War of the Peasants.” ) 


face with one arm; one of the children gaze 
with fierce questioning into her face, the 
other tears at her skirt and has grasped he 
other haad in its hungry mouth. One of he 
best known posters, drawn for the Internation 
al Labour’ Association of Amsterdam, i 


called “Nachgeboren’—meaning those bors 
after the War. It shows the questioning 
faces of half-starved, stunted children whe 


cannot, ef course, understand the _ injustie 
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‘From a cycle of etchings inspired by 


of being victims of the mass murder of 
Europe. Other drawings show the crude 
outlines of a miserable old working woman, 
her arms upraised in hopeless questioning, 


as if she has come to the end and merely 
awaits the hand of destiny. This drawing 


forms the cover design of one of the books 
written about Käthe Köllwitz, entitled “Das 
Volk”—The Folk—and in it we see expressed 
tne characteristic of the masses—dulliess, 
hopelessness, a figure devoid of the rapture 
anc. inspiration. One drawing such as that 
is sufficient to show the brutal injustice of a 
social’ system which has existed in all lands 
for centuries. 





Goethe. 
working-woman contemplating death and motherhood.) 


In other works, the artist 
has thrown her whole thought 
into forms of pathos and 
tender solicitude. We see 
sick “mothers gazing into the 
faces of hungry, questioning 
children; a working mother 
laughing in the joy of her 


baby; a man who ean find 
no work sitting and gazing 


info space, his chin sunk in 
his hand, while the thin, sick 
wife and mother lies with one 
tender baby in her arms, 
and two other children who 
have fallen asleep on her 
bed. Or we see a pregnant 
working woman—a common 
sight in Berlin—the “Aufwarter 
Frau” (char-woman), standing 
with head bent and eyes 
closed in pain, in the act of 
knocking at a wealthy door 
behind which onecan imagine 
the perfumed boudoir of a 
lady of leisure. In other 
works we see a mother search- 


inga battlefield and fineing 
the body of her son; and 
one of her most striking 
creations shows death and a 
child struggling for the body 
of a mother. Ludwig Kaem- 


merer, one of the biographers 
of Käthe Kollwitz, declares 
that this work—entitled“ Death 


and Woman’ can be placed 
in the same class as the 
immortal works of Michael 
Angelo. 
picturing a 
All her work up to date 


has been done in graphic. 
few people know of her plastic art 
upon which she works in secret. She 
intends one day to present her sculpture to 
the world, but up to this time she has not 
been satisfied with what she has produced. 
Those who have seen her work, however, 
have no hesitation in saying that when once 
she agrees to show some of the sculpture on 
which she has worked for years, she will 
rank with some of the most famous names 
in history. 

It is a characteristic of the work of this 
artist of the masses that women and children 
dominate her thought. It is the woman of 
the people who is shown sheltering her child, 


And 
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the light of tenderlove in her 
face; it is the mother whose 
gaunt form reveals the ravag- 
es of hunger that her child 
may have food; it is the 
vibrant, passionate form of 
a woman who leads the 
peasants to revolt, her elo- 
quent arms upraised in wrath 
as she calls; to them it is 
the form of a mother who, 
half-mad, gathers up in her 
arms her child, killed by 
a passing limousine while 
other faces of mothers watch 
in horror; sometimes there 
are only the hands of a 
mother—coarse, harsh hands 
caressing the face of a thin, 
sleeping child, still we know 
those hands are as tender as 
the petals of a rose. 

When one gazes at the 
creations of Käthe Köllwitz, 
many thoughts and emotions 
fill the heart. At first there 
is the impression that all 
mankind is equal before the 
course of destiny, and from 
this impression arises the 
conviction that social misery 
is a crime to be laid at 
the doors of a social system 
which produces such results 
as the artist pictures. She 
is indeed the artist of social 
misery, but she is not the 
artist of despair.. She is 
a prophet, her art is a warning, an in- 
spiring trumpet-call to mankind to gaze on 
its handiwork and right the wrong. The heart 
ofall people swells with hope when gazing on 
the “War of the Peasants” and on the “Revolt 
of the Weavers”. In them we see the swelling 
tide of ‘mankind, the mighty force of the 
masses, capable of producing—as it has 
through the ages—the man who feeds our 
race or the genius who is universal and 
immortal only to the extent that he is a 
synthesis of the masses. In the work of 
Kathe Kéllwitz we see and feel the might 
and nobility of the patient masses—that is, 
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human nature, moved by hunger, love, belie 
desperation; embodying weakness and 
Strength, misery and genius, all that is petty 
and all that is majestic. In other words 
Mankind the Immortal, besides which al 
else is petty, infinitesimal. 


(For the use of prints of the work of Kithe 
K6llwitz, special thanks are rendered to the Enal 
Richter Verlag, Dresden, Germany, publisher ef 
the bcok entitled “Käthe Köllwitz” by the crite 
Ludwig Kaemmerer. Reference may also be mace 
to a book on Käthe Kollwitz entitled “Das Volk” 
written by Adolph Heilborne, and published by the 
Rembrandt Verlag, Berlin-Zehlendorf, Germany.) 
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~ Oxford. 
A rcom full of people, 
Young men, full-blooded, 

Full of life, serious, impatient. 

A sprinkling of English, and young men 

= from India, 

‘Excited, strung, tense 

. With the coming event. 
Š  Waiting—waiting with compressed lips, 
Flashing eyes, set jaw, 

The coming of the Hero. 

-Low murmurs, 
“Like sharp flashes of lightning, 

Run thro’ the room. 

Suddenly: ‘silence; a deep bush. 

They rise-:-for whom ? 

For fhat small figure, 

That insignificant figure, 

Entering the room. A-man, 

Broken, spent, withcred, 
pi Scarred, jagged like a trée-stump 

Blasted by lightning; . 

Like the roofless, blackened, sooty walls 
Of a house burnt down; 

A victim to brute strength, 
C Pwasted, lorfured, crushed, nailed through, 
. Wrung dry 

lattened ú upon titanic anvils. 
A small man 
A weak man—decrepit... 
_ Pitiful as he hobbles up to the platform, 
Poorly, almost shabbily dressed. 
Can this be he whom all await? 

_A nation’s spokesman—this the Power, 
The wrath, the sacrifice, courage, devotion, 
Of three hundred million people ? 
He sits down. The audience sits down, 
The silence deepens, widens, 

Burns like a fire, 

Catches our minds 

. On che sharp edge of its sword. 
- He clears his throat, looks around. 
Like a lighthouse-beam, his eyes 
Sweep over the room. 

-He begins. 
His voice is low, feeble. 
- But the words—the words 
Drop into our hearts like molten lead.. 
Straight from his being they leap, 
As if the vast, 
The blood-red symphony of sunset 
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Shot bolt after bolt of thunder 


Upon the astonished earth. 


The eyes are—now 

Proud.... defiant .. 

The Hero, the Titan in man 

Has cast the flames of his fury in them. 
The old fire, 

The old fire as of an extinct volcano 
Scattered its lava of divine passion. 
A more than man 

Looks out of those eyes.... 

Eyes that reproach, mock, taunt, 
Eyes that hurl defiance, 

Eyes that challenge, 

Pierce, transfix, domineer, 

Burn with the heat, 

Dance with the light of battle, 

The .blood-red rhythm of the fight.... 
Shiva, roused, lets loose the fire 

Of his third eye. 


Clear as a vast bell 

Rings his call to action. 

Clear as a temple bell, 

Hushed heart, bowed neck, 

Humility, gentleness, soft love. 

It is the snort of the war-horse, 

The trumpet blown for war. 

His words are wet with a nation’s tears, 

Red with “blood poured forth in faith,” 

Blood of proud young men, 

Crimson, warm, palpitating blood; 

Blood of old men, 

Heart-blood of mother withering to the grave, 

A nation’s wrath, a nation’s curse, 

A nation’s groans 

Fill the soft air....of an English spring. 

A nation’s humiliation, 

Burnt deep within his heart, 

The voice of a nation’s torture, 

Crying out of his tortured body, 

Of a nation’s exile from itself, 

Of an unbroken nation’s 

Will to do or die, 

Volleys like cannon : 

Belched forth into the sky, 

Swoops down, a hawk on bird, 

In the clear soft light.. 

Of evening in the English spring. 
JEHANGIR J. Vaal 
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anxious period 
months. was one of 
increased tension followed later by a 
gradual recovery from the mental strain 
ae had been oppressing the Poet for so 
ong. 

At the beginning of the European War 
this strain had become almost unbearable, 
owing both to the world tragedy of the war 
itself and the suffering of Belgium which the 
Poet felt acutely. Hə wrote and published 
simultaneously in India and England three 
poems which expressed the inner conflict 
going on in his own mind. The first of 
these was called ‘The Boatman’ and he told 
me when he had written it, that the woman 
in the silent courtyard, depicted in the poem, 
‘who sits in the dust and waits’ is Belgium. 
The most famous of the three poems was 
‘The ‘Trumpet’. The third, named ‘The 
Oarsman’ impressed me very deeply indeed, 
when he read it over to me one evening in 
bis own English translation and oxplained 
it. Its outlook is beyond the war; for it 
reveals ihe daring venture of faith that would 
be needed by humanity, if the old world 
with its dead things were to be left behind 
and. the vast uncharted and tempestuous seas 
were to be essayed which would lead to a 
world that. was new. 

A fourth poem, which-was not published 
then but later, was given to me as his own 
gift towards the end of the year 1914. If I 
remember rightly, he gave it to me on Christ- 
mas Eve. On Christmas Day, that year, he 
delivered in the Asram a very remarkable 
address to the students and teachers, speaking 
of Christ who was called the Prince of Peace 
and how that name was being denied in 
Europe. The poem which he gave me that 
Christmas was called ‘Judgment’. It is to be 
found in Fruit-Gathering, XXXVI and 
begins: = 
“When mad in their mirth, they raised 
dust to 
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of the next few 


soil thy robe, O Beautiful, it made my 
heart sick. 
I cried to thee and said, ‘Take thy rod 

of punishment and judge them.’” — 
C. F. A.) 


LETTERS FROM A FRIEND. 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


CALCUTTA, 

January 20, 1915. 
I could feel from your last letters hasti! y 
written that you were depressed. Your mird 
is still in that region of phantoms, where 
Shadows are exaggerated and the least thirg 
makes one unhappy. I find that your very 
happiness is a strain to you.—it is so jerky 


-and violent,—because very often it comes o 


you in the shape of a reaction. It makes me 
feel far more anxious about you than your 
bad health. You depend too much on Man. 
This can never do you good, because there is 
no truth in this attitude. 

The test of truth is freedom,—and the 
love ihat does not make one free in the 
gladness which is unending, because dis- 
interested, has to. be shunned at all cost. 
You must live in that pure atmosphere of 
the Shantam, where happiness is simple, like 
morning light, and where everything is given 
to you because you expect nothing. 


CALCUTTA, 

January 22, 1915. 

It was a very severe strain on me 

yesterday, but it was wanted of me} and I am 

glad that I was not allowed to avoid it, to 

follow my own personal inclination. I am 

wayward in my wishes, and my Master has 

to be patient with me. He wins his way by 

gentle suggestions, spoken in whispers, and 

at the end brings me to his side without ny 
knowing it. 


CALCUTTA, 
January 29, 1915. 

I don’t like to frighten you with the 
news of my ill health. But it must he 
given to justify my abscuce from the Ashram 
at this time. I feel I am on the brink of a 
breakdown. Therefore I must- take flight to 
the solitude of the Padma; for Į need rest 
and the nursing of Nature. 

If you ever bave a relapse-of your illness, 
do not despair. Try not to fret, or to strain, but 
give yourself up to sleep. W e must not force 
ourselves to be too much conscious of God-— 
our spirit cannot bear it. Depression comes 
very often from repletion. Our subconscious 
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natize must have sufficient time and deisure 


to store up what our conscious nature 
acc uires. 
CALCUTTA, 
January 31, 1915. 


i kear that you are really ill. This won’t 
do. Come to Calcutta. Consult some doctor; 
anc. if he recommends, come and join me in 
Shilzida; where I am going to-morrow morning. 
I daze not go to Bolpur. I have reached such 
a sublime depth of tiredness, that it has 
cocierred a dignity on my selfish isolation, 
anc I don’t feel the least ashamed of my 
flight from all 
aloae with all my heart and soul. 

Bui you must not delay. We are very 
antious about you, and you must take great 
care to get well. 


SHILEIDA, 
February 1, 1915. 


You are right. I had been suffering from 
a tine of deep depression and weariness. 
Bu- I am sane and sound again and willing 
to ive another hundred years, if eritics would 
spac: me. At that time, I was physically 
tire; therefore, the least hurt assumed a 
proportion that was perfectly absurd. However, 
[ am glad that I still have the child 
in ms who has its weakness for the sweets 
of azman approbation. I mustn’t feel myself 
too far above my crities. I don’t want to 
have my chair on the dais; let me sit on 
the same bench with my own audience and 
try to listen as they do. I am quite willing 
to know the healthy feeling of disappointment 
when they don’t approve of my things; and 
when I say, “I don’t care”, let nobody 
believe me. 

4 great proportion of our human kind is 
inarticulate. I find that I have quite a 
considerable number of friends among them, 
and that I need not put any bounds to my 
estimation of their partiality towards my 
writings ; for though they .do not confirm, 
neither do they contradict. 

-am living in a boat here in a very 
lovely spot. Mukul, Nandalal, and another 
artist are my companions. Their enthusiasm 
of enjoyment adds to my joy. Every little 
thire brings to them a glad surprise,—and 
thur their fresh minds come to my service, 
bricging to my _ notice afresh things 
that I had been getting into the habit of 
Ignoring. . 


responsibilities. I must be 
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SHILEIDA, 
February 3, 1915, 
Directly I reached here, I came to my- 
self and now I am healed. The cure for all 
the illness of life is stroed at the inner 
depth o? life itself, the access to which. be- 
comes possible when we are alone. This 
solitude is a world in itself, full of wonders 
and resources unthought-of It is so absurd- 
ly near, yet so unapproachably distant! But 
Ido not want to talk. Please forgive my 
absence and my silence. I cannot afford to 

scatter my mind away just now. 
I do so earnestly hope you are bettor. 


CALCUTTA, 
February 18, 1915. 

Calcutta will keep me till Sunday. I do 
not hope to free myself from its clutches 
before that, though I shall try. Anyhow, 
Monday will see me in Bolpur, somewhat 
feeble and worn out, unfit to be entrusted 
with any responsibility. 

I hope that Mahatma and Mrs. Gandhi 
have arrived in Bolpur, and the Santiniketan 
has accorded them sucha welcome as befits 
her and them. I shall convey my love to 
them personally when we meet. 

I am glad that our Ashram has given 
shelter ta the Rajput boy, let him feel that 
he has won more than a home in Santiniketan 
by being driven from hisown place and his 
own’ people. 


SANTINIKETAN, 
June 30, 1915. 

I am in Santiniketan just now. It still- 
has the holiday air; for only a very few 
boys have come back, and it is not unlikely 
that some of them have left for good. So our 
Finance Minister will have a hard time before 
him, with arrears to clear off and buildings to 
complete. Do not try to come now, however 
strong you may feel,—for financial difficulties 
are just as bad as disease germs in 
their insidious attacks on our health. 
However, be assured, that this bad time will 
not be thrown away on us altogether, and 
we shall come out of it with more freedom, 
than ever, even if considerably thinner. 

As for myself, I have the call of the open 
road, though most of the roads are closed. 
I am in a nomadic mood, but it is becoming 
painful to me for want of freedom. I am 
carrying, as it were, my tents on my back, 
instead of living in them. 

Possibly my life is on the eve of another 
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bursting of its pods and scattering of its 
seeds,—there is, that continual urgency in 
my blood, the purpose of which is hidden. 

| I am coming to the conclusion that poets 
should never bind themselves to any particu- 
lar work ; for they are the instruments of 
the world moods, the creative impulses. They 
have to be useless in order to fulfil their 
function. And after the years of building up 
of all kinds of benevolent schemes, my life 
is emerging once again upon the open heath 
of irresponsibility, where the sun rises and 
sets, where there are wild flowers, but no 
committee meetings. 


CALCUTTA, 
July 7, 1915. 

-~ Haven’t I confessed elsewhere that renun- 
ciation is not for me and that my freedom is 
to be moving from bondage to bondage. My 
mind must realize itself anew by its rein- 
carnations of new ideas. When once I give 
form to an idea, I must free myself from it. For 
the time being, it seems to me that I want 
absolute freedom from activities of this kind, 
—but really it is freedom to create new 
forms for new ideas. 

I am sure physical death has the same 
meaning for us—the creative impulse of our 
soul must have new forms for its realization. 
Death can continue to dwell in the same 
sepulchre, but life must unceasingly outgrow 
its dwelling place, otherwise the form gets 
the upper hand and becomes a prison. Man 
is immortal ; therefore he must die endlessly. 
For life is a creative idea ; therefore it can 
only find itself inchanging forms. Forms are 
stupid dumb things that struggle to stand 
still until at last they break into pieces. 

You have heard my plans from Pearson. 
I am seeking my freedom by surrendering 
my ideas into the hands of a new bondage. 
In Santiniketan some of my ideas have be- 
come clogged by accumulations of- dead matter. 
I do not believe in lecturing, or in compel- 
ling fellow-workers by coercion ; for all true 
ideas must work themselves out through 
freedom. Only a moral tyrant can think that 
he has the dreadful power to make his ideas 
prevail through the means of slavery. It is 
absurd to imagine that you must create slaves 
in‘ order to make your ideas free. I would 
much rather see my ideas perish, than leave 
them in charge of slaves to be nourished. 
~ . There are men of ideas, who make idols 
of them, and sacrifice humanity before their 
altars. But in my worship of the idea, I am 


- there must be a break before I resume 
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not a worshipper of Kali. So the only course 
left open to me, when my fellow workers fall 
in love with the form and fail to have com- 
plete faith in the idea, is to go away and 
give my idea a new birth and create new 
possibilities for it. This may not be a prac- 
tical method, but possibly it is she right 
one. 


CALCUTTA, 
July 11, 1915. 

Conscientious men are comfortable men, — 
they live within the bounds of their duties 
and consequently enjoy their fixed portion of 
leisure. But I shirk my duties in order to 
create works that eat up all my time, and 
then I suddenly leave my work and try to 
elope with unmitigated indolence. 

I shall be floating on the Padma before 
the next-week is -out, and shall forget to 
imagine that my presence in the Council 
of Creation is.imperatively necessary for the 
betterment of Humanity. I am a born nomad, 
as I am sure, you are and my work has 
to be fluid, if it must be my work. But 
absolute fluidity can be had in a work only 
at its commencement. Therefore, my duty 
is to start works and then to leave them. 
Uuless I leave them and keep at a cistance 
I cannot help them in maintaining their 
ideal character. , 

But, this time, it is the fatigue of my 
body and mind that is driving me into 
solitude. The kind of work, that I can do 
in a particular scheme, requires freshness of 
mind more than perseverance. Therefore, 
my 
duties. 

I fully understand the stress of pain that 
you are feeling now about the wrongs of the 
world, and especially among the weaker 
races of mankind, who are oppressed by the 
strong. Human wrongs are not pitiabla, but 
terrible. Those who are in power forget, 
every day. that it is for their very powers 
sake, that they have to be just. When God’s 
appeal comes from the weak and the poor 
then it is full of danger for those who are 
in power : for then they are apt to think 
that they can disregard it with impunity,— 
especially if it upsets their office arrangements 
in the very least degree. They have more 
faith in their pitiful system, and their 
prestige, than in moral providence. 

This makes it terrible for the people, who 
have the misfortune to rule over others. when 
the ruled lack power to enforce their rightful 
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elaims. In India, where the upper classes 
ruled over the lower, they forged their own 
ckain i g 
Europe is closely following . Brahmin 

India, when she looks upon Asia and: Africa 
as her legitimate fields for exploitation. The 
problem would be simpler, if she could al- 
together denude other continents of their 
population; but so long as there are alien 
races, it. will oe difficult for Europe to 
realize her moral responsibility with regard 
to them. The gravest danger is when Europe 
ceceives. herself into thinking,. that she is 
helping the cause of humanity by helping 
herself; that men are essentially difterent, 
and what is good for her people is not good 
for others who are inferior. Thus Europe, 
gradually and imperceptibly, is losing faith 
m her own ideals and weakening her -own 
moral supports. 

- But I must not go on weaving truisms. 
And on our own side I must equally ac- 
knowledge this truth, that weakness is heinous 
because it is a menace to the strong; it is 
the surest cause of downfall for others than 
those who own it. It.isa moral duty for 
avery race to cultivate strength, so as to be 
able to help the world’s balance of power 
tio be even. We are doing England the 
greatest disservice possible by making it 
easy for her to despise us, and yet to rule ; 
<o feel very little sympathy for us, and yet 
to judge. Will Europe never see the ` genesis 
of the present war, and realise the true 
cause in her growing skepticism to her own 
:deals,—those ideals that have helped her to 
be great ? She seems to. have exhausted the 
oil that lighted her lamp. Now she is feeling 
a distrust against the oil itself as at all 
necessary for her light. 


SHILEIDA, 
July 16, 1915. 

I wonder whether you got my last letter, 
which I wrote to you in a railway train ` in- 
inrorming you of my proposed visit- to Japan. 

J am busy floating my dreams, as the 
ehildren do ‘their paper boats, on this wide 
expanse of green, gold and blue. This world 
is wonderfully beautiful, but you cannot 
help feeling that there is a lurking pain in 
its heart, which also .has its own immortal 
beauty. It is: a pearl-shell of wonderful 
tints and design, hiding in its bosom one 
solid drop of tear, which gives it its priceless 
value. All our payments have to be made in 
pain; otherwise, lite and this world. wonld 
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hail to thee, 


become cheap as dirt. So 
and 


spirit! For Thou art beauty and love, 
in Thee is the treasure of deathless life. 


SHILEIDA, 
- July 23, 1915. 

After long years | have come among my 
tenants ; and I feel, and they also, that my 
presence was needed. It was a great event 
of my life, when I first came among my 
people here—I came in contact with the 
reality of life. For, in them, you feel the 
barest touch of humanity. Your attention is 
not diverted ; and then you truly know that 
man is very much toaman. One is apt to 
forget them, just as one does not think of 
the earth on which one walks. 

But these men compose the great mass 
of life, which sustains all civilizations and 
bears their burdens. They are.content barely 
to live, so that others may prove that man’s 
life is a great deal more 
consists in mere living. They . keep steady 
the level of the minimum, which is enormous, 
quantitatively, so that the maximum may be 
unhampered in its own development. Thousands 
of acres of land are tilled, so that a-univers- 
ity can be maintained upon one.acre of land. 
Yet these men are insulted simply because, 
while they are so absolutely. necessary, it is 
their necessity to live that drives them to 
this position. They are in their place, because 
they cannot help it. 

We all hope that here, at this point, Science 
will help man. She will make the necessities 
of life easily accessible to every man, so that 
humanity will be fréed from the tyranny of 
matter which humiliates her. However, this 
feeling. and working and struggling mass of 
men is great in its pathos, in its latency of 
infinite power. It is beautiful, where it is 
simple and spontaneous; sublime, where it is 
large, deep and enduring. 

I must confess that I have been neglect- 
ing these people, while I was away from 
them in Santiniketan. Now Iam glad that I am 
with them once more, and [ mean to be active- 
ly mindful of them. My life in the Ashram 
was fast making me a teacher, which was 
unsatifactory because unnatural. But one 
has to be a helper to be a real man; for 
then you share your life with your fellow 
beings and not merely your ideas. 

I must leave you here, for my men from 
the village are waiting downstairs, 

We have had a succession of unusually hot, 
close and damp days, and I feel thankful that 


{han that which 
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you are able to live in the hills just now. 
I am sure this weather would have upset you 
completely in your weak health. 


CALCUTTA. 
July 29, 1915. 

-The Infinite Being is not complete, if he 
remains absolutely infinite. He must realize 
himself through the finite, that is, through 
creation. The impulse to realise comes from 
the fulness of joy; but the process must be 
through pain. You cannot ask why it should 
be,--why the infinite should attain its truth 
only by passing through finitude, why joy 
should be the cause of suffering, in order to 
come back to itself,—for itis so. And whan 
our minds are illumined, we feel glad that it 
is so. And when we fix all.our attention to 
that side of the infinite, where it is pain and 
death, where it is the process of fulfilment, we 
are overwhelmed. But we must know that 
there is the positive side,— that always there 
is completeness with the incomplete. Other- 
wise, there would be no pity in us for the 
sufféring; no lovein us for the imperfect. 

What I am trying to express is this. You 
saw the monkey dead, entangled in the telz- 
graph wires, while round if was beauty in 
all its superbness. The incongruity struck 
you as cruel. That is something. The cruel- 
ty of it would not have been apparent to you, 
if ugliness were absolute. You felt the pity 
of it, because there is the ideal of perfection. 
Here, in this ideal, lies our hope and the ulti- 
mate solution of our doubts. In creation, joy 
is always getting the better cf the pain, 
otherwise our sympathy for the pain would 
be unmeaning. 

Then why should we despair? We cannot 
fathom the mystery of existence. But this 
much we have known, that there is a love 
which is greater in truth than pain and 
death. Is not that sufficient for us? 


SANTINIKETAN, 

July 30, 1917, 

I have one principle to guide my thoughts 

in most things of vital importance. It is 
this, that the figure which represents creation 
is not ‘one’ but ‘two’. In the harmony of 


two contradictory forces everything. rests.- 


Whenever our logic tries to simplify things, 
by reducing the troublesome ‘two’ into ‘one’, 
if goes wrong. Some philosophers say, that 
motion is all maya and truth is static; others 
are of opinion, that truth is fluid and itis 
only maya that represents it to us as static. 


But truth is beyond logic; it is the everlast- 
ing miracle; if is static and dynamic at the 
Same time; it is ideal and real; it is finite 
and infinite. The principle of war and that 
of peace both make truth. They are contra- 


.dictory; they seem to hurt each other, like 


the finger and the strings, but this very con- 
tradiction produces music. When only one 
predominates, there is the sterility of silence. 
Our problam is. not whether we should only 
have war or peace, but how to harmonise 
them perfectly. | 

So long as there is such a thing as force, 
we cannot say that we must not use force, 
but that we must not abuse it, as we do 
when we make it the sole standard and 
ignore love. When love and force do not go 
together, then love is mere weakness and 
force is brutal. Peace becomes death, when 
it is alone. War becomes a demon, when it 
kills its mate. 

Of ccurse, we must not think that killing 
one another is the only form of war. Man 
is preeminantly on a moral plane, and his 
weapons should be moral weapons. The 
Hindu inhabitants of Bali, while giving up 
their lives before the invaders. fought with 
their moral weapons against physical power; 
and a day will come when men’s history will 
admit their victory. But it was awar. It was 
in harmony with peace and therefore glorious. 


SANTINIKETAN, 
August 13, 1915. 
If your mind is worried at Simla, come 
down. We shall sit in conference and arrange 
future plans. August is a trying month 
in the plains, the heat being so oppressive. 
The change from the hills will be particular- 
ly unpleasant. But the mind has its claims 
which cannot be ignored with impunity. My 
mind, as usual, is athirst, longing to touch 
the skirt of the dim distance, dreaming of 
far away islands redolent of perfume indefin- 
able. I have had a pamphlet sent to me by 
a distingcished American artist who spent 
three years in Bali Island near Java. Some 
remnant of Old India remains stranded in 
that lonely place for centuries. Its voice 
comes to me across the sea mingled with the 
murmur of lonely palm-groves. Why not 
pay a visit to that prisoner of time and see 
if it has a language that I dimly understand? 
The stories you have sent to me are very 
touching. Human life would lose most of its 
value, but for these tragedies. They have 
made it awful in its beauty and power. 


Sn 


CARL SPITTELER 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


TRANSLATED BY Dr. KALIDAS Nag M.A., D. LITT (Parts) 


T was in April 1915 that I came into 
~ contact with Spitteler. Hight months of 
the Great war had already passed. For 
eight months had I waged all alone, the hard 
fght which I called ironically “Above the 
Battlefield.” It was a combat (just or injust 
it is not for me to judge) which challenged 
my conviction, my soul. At that time I dis- 
covered Prometheus, the hero who had sacri- 
ficed his life, his soul. Joy and emotion 
fhundered through my being, I felt that I 
~as no longer alone. I have a master and a 
eompanion. 

I wrote to Spitteler a little before his 
sevenzieth birthday. I expressed to him my 
>rofound admiration for the double rays of 
-iberty and beauty which emanated from his 
works. | | 

“It seems, when one reads the book 
(Prometheus) in these tragic days, that the 
jeavy clouds which envelope Europe, had 


lispersed, and that one views shining above. 


Jur head the profound firmament with its 
dwn peace and eternal laws. In the thick of 
she combat which ravages us, I salute in you 
‘she heroic serenity of sovereign Art...” 

Sc I wrote on the 21st April 1915 and 
Spitteler replied the very next day. 

“We are related to one another spiritually 
in many respects. Hence our own manner 
of thought as Europeans, striving to do 
justice to different peoples. And how many 
‘things of similar nature in our writings as 
well as in our lives! Your John Christopher 
....ry wife, when she read the book, cried 
‘out: “Astonishing ! It is just as if you 
had written the book!” And then your noble 
‘sense of liberty in things religious and above 
all our common adoration for Beethoven...” 

I received these lines in Geneva. where I 
had Feen working in the International Agency 
for the War-prisoners. The delirium in 
Europe ran high. The intelligence depart- 
ments of all the countries rivalled one 
another in violence and insanity. In France 
‘peop!e scourged (in papers) “good mediocre 
spirits like Kant, Goethe and Heine” ! In 
Germany people boycotted Spitteler for 


-art 


denouncing the violation of Belgian neutrality. 
Everyday he used to receive insulting letters 
which he kept in a big glass jar, called’ 
humorously “his aquarium.” He leaned 
over it from time to time, for his amusement. 
I myself was no less favoured, I found myself 
caught by two rolling flames of absurdity. 
The French papers accused me of betraying 
France by loving humanity.* The German 
journals charged me with making myself “an 
accomplice in the prolongation of the war 
by my writings”. Useless. to pursue me. I 
have said what TI felt that I must say. J 
finished my series of articles by my paper 
on “Jaures” published (not without difficulty) 
in the Journal of Geneva, and I went to 
breathe again in the atmosphere of eternal 


= [retired to Thun with Spitteler’s Prometheus 
and Epimetheus. I lived in it, as it were in . 
a fortress, for one month. Everything else 
disappeared. The uproar of War-—Europe in 
delirium ! alone amidst the silence of the 
meadows, the cries of the swallows, the river 


-Aar and its reed-grass, the emerald stream, 


the beautiful silvery trees and the joyous 
steps of Pandora laughing with the rivulets.— 

“',. And the Night and Peace enveloped 
her, and above her head, the blue stars 
twinkled, and in that vast space, no other 
sound reached her ear, but her own steps in 
her delicate footfall......” 

I was carried beyond the centuries. 

Ever since I was born it was the first 
work which I found eternal, in Europe, 
amidst the world of living writers, with the 
exception of “War and Peace”. But “War and 
Peace” wears the mask of Time—the hundred 
masks of a day and a night of humanity. 
The poems of Spitteler break the framework 
of Time. The master-creator creates Time 


* “That wretch (R. Rolland) continues _ to lavish 
bis love to Humanity, which really speaking goes 
against France’. (Henri Massis in P Action 
Francaise,2 May 1915) “During war everything 
that one gives m love to Humanity, onesteals from 
one’s own country”—inscribed_ on the pamphlet of 
Henri Massis “Romain Rolland against France”. 
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like other beings. He does not obey time. 
He is a king in the universe of the Soul. These 
splendid epics belong to the same family as 
the great books of Vedic India und of 
Homeric Greece. I thought that such a race 
-of creative heroes had disappeared. 
‘even today. Spitteler was the last representa- 
tive of. that race in the Occident—isolated in 
this epoch. If he had found himself famous, 
that was because of a misunderstanding—a 
political discourse ! 

“My political role !” said Spitteler to me 
with a gentle smile. “An hour and a half of 
my life—a point, that’s all” ! 

I went to see him in Luzern toward the 
end of August 1915. He received me, hands 
extended, with his warm cordiality. He was 
big and strong, broad-backed, a little 
compressed, with red figure, white beard, 
the moustache still tinted blond, the hairs 
flung back—a figure of smiling pride—of 
aristocratic simplicity. The portrait which 
Hodler made for him in April 1915 gives 
very just impression. 

His voice was sweet and heavy. He 
spéke French quite well. His manners were 
those of good old courtesy, gallant towards 
women, kind to all, yet not without an 
affectionate irony. He observes you while 
speaking, with beautiful smiling eyes, and 
when you narrate something (which probably 
he can't hear well) he has quite a special 
way of exclaiming ! “Go on,—what then ?” 
in a tone of energetic and astonished 
interest. 7 

He lived isolated, with two daughters and 
his wife—avoiding the literary world . and he 
felt no need for associating with it When 
I enquired if there was in Luzern some 
intellectual life Spitteler replied : “No, thank 
Heavens”. ; 

Even Luzern was rendered invisible by 
the large balcony of his Swiss cottage covered 
with climbing plants, overlooking the garden 
in rapid slope, the country and the lake. One 
is inclined to believe that it was outside the 
small city. But Spitteler loved to be in 
contact with popular life. Every morning at 
seven, before breakfast he used to visit the 
market, to buy his fruits and vegetables 
himself—for the pleasure of speaking with 
people and then because he loved to taste 
good things and he knew it. 

He was a home-bird. He had, in his 
youth, passed one year in Germany, two or 
three years in Russia, eight days in Paris, 
eight days in Italy—up to Pompeii and back 
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in eight days ! But in Switzerland he wa 
a good walker, and never feeling tired of tix 
same walk he.caused every spectacle of tlc 
earth to surge from his familiar mountain 
his own little Dietschenberg. 

Few relations he had in Switzerland arc 
outside almost none. In (Germany if was 
Weingartner who had made Spitteler know 1 
and Spitteler always conserved for him a 
feeling of loyal gratitude although, since the 
discourse of Zurich, Weingartner had broken 
with him, by writing a violent open lette- 
He continued to admire the works of Spittel 1 
but he declared that the author did nct 
deserve admiration. “It was not he (Spittele >) 
who wrote, if was a god who descended in 
him’—a German god naturally ! To whica 
Spitteler, with his chafing gond humour 
replied: “It was astonishing all the sama 
that the German god could condescend to 
come to a Swiss who knew and appreciated 
the French, the English and the Russian anc 


not to Messrs. Hindenburg, Mackensen and ° 
- Co.” . 


Little did he love Germany of today, al- 
though it was the first country to welcom- 
his genius. But there he felt hurt by muci: 
narrowness and pedantry. He spoke abou: 
it with supreme disdain: “One reads ther 
critical works on poets and not the actua. 
poets” (He pretended to have verified it often 
even with regard to Goethe and his. mo 
celebrated work Iphigenia.) a 

He contrasted the German public«iwit] 
the French elite which knows ever! ‘tc 
conserve the cult of their classics “and. the 
memory of their masterpieces. Then the: 
Germans, said Spitteler, never judge! by 
themselves but by theories, they do not say 
“this work is good or not good” They?! ask 
themselves : “Does this work fit in quitè! wel! 
with the definitions which authorizesit|! to be 
good” ? Thus the “Olympian Spring’-was 
depreciated a priort (1) because‘ah epic is 
not possible in our age (2) because’ the 
metre employed by Spitteler is not admittec 
in these days. One never asked if genius had 
not a right as respectable as'those ‘df’ the 
theories and modes. apan 41 

I said that ever since the! wary- -Germany 
had brutally rejected him. ‘He shrugged: his 
shoulder at that and called''ithe ‘Germans a 


vassal people who had lost all-‘independence ` 


of thought. “They -havebecome incapable of 
understanding free men and free peoples.’” 
(Perhaps Spitteler exaggerated: alittle! the 
liberty of freetnén and frée'peoples !) Hé'spoke’ 


~ 
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defiritly of the literary and artistic superiority 
of the Swiss: people, of the superiority of 
same Swiss personalities to the whole, group 
of German production. Spitteler was 
ecnvinced that the superiority was „due to 
the fact that the Swiss-land was a republic 
a.d tbat it had conserved the manners and 
heaithy spirit of Liberty ; the writers there 
" are independent : no hierarchy, no Academies, 
no grades eivil or military, official or 
muidane! <A great artist is not placed on 
a vedestal ; he remains in the same level 
wir) everybody—a man like any other man: 

Thus the great artist, aristocrat in heart, 
tras free soul, glorified in his people the 
democratic equality wherein he found him- 
seli fused with the mass of men who had 
ner read his works. 

* $ * * 

Beethoven was present in our first con- 
yarsation. He. was a common friend. In 
alclescence,' both of us had followed his 
foct steps duca e maestro. He was our 
inspiring hero. At the age of seventeen 

when Spitteler -wished to be a writer he 
he took an oath not to publish anything 
tll his first work should at least be as gool 
as the Opus I of Beethoven. 

Spitteler spoke to me on 
foes was radiant with emotion. I 
hin: 

“It is curious, 
tət you are more of a painter 
musician”. 

His joyous expression suddenly darkened. 


told 


it seemed to me rather 
than a 


He said, “Atout painting I don’t speak—I do’nt 


wrut to speak, for that opens an old wound. 
Tt is healed now but it- may open again. 
That is why I donot wish to look at 
pietures. They cause me pain. But Music 
I 30uld—and I abandoned myself to music”. 

As I understood, his father prohibited 
the career of painting while Spitteler was 
sixteen. And I told hin how I also at that 
eg2 was forbidden the career of a musician by 
nun” father. The face of Spitteler brightened 
ur. anew and if meant one more tie of 
sympathy between us. 

It is natural that his temperament as a 
sinter reappears in his works. Before 
iting anything he. feels the need: of fixing 
-x his mind the place, the scene | in all 
ts. details, the: atmosphere, the different 
lins ete. “I must see everything,” 
said. 

Speaking non, that marvellous episode 
of Pandora I said; that one felt well how 


Music and his. 


so ‘he’ 
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Nature was his master and that he (Spitteler) 
lived in communion with her. 

Spitteler made a gesture of recoiling and 
said : “But that is without seeking. Nature is 
not my objective. My longing look is turned 
towards the Great Beyond, the clouds, symbols, 
metaphysics as people would call...Ia the 
space between the clouds and the eye-glass, 
the flies are passing by. I chase them. But 


they always return and I catch them in 
passage”. 

He said again, “I always thought, 
I always knew that it .was not true that. 


the idealists see less clearly the Reality 
than the realists. The idealists see them 
better. To take another methaphor I should 
say that one can sea all that pass outside 
from the window of a well-furnished mansion 
Fi as well as from that of an empty 
10uSe.”’ : 


But all that pass within—the abyss of the 
soul, how his look plunges into it without 
fear of giddiness.! He sees, he does not 
explain, I was careful to ask the meaning of 
some of his visions. He replied like 
Goethe :— 


“Had I only known the meaning !’ 


Once I said that certain words of his: 
vocabulary were difficult to understand, 
Spitteler supposed that I meant to speak about 
the thought. 


“To me also,” 
obscure.” 


When Genius assimilates that which Faust 
called the “Earth-Spirit,’ his evoking power 
surpasses his seasoning force. But Spitteler, 
like Faust never staggers before the spirit. 
which he has constrained to appear : 

“I am afraid of nothing.” 

So he replied to me, half in jest, half iv 
earnest, the day when conducting me from 
his house to the station, I wished. to spare 
him the fatigue and asked at the entrance 
of the big bridge, if Spitteler was not afraid 
of the Dun. 

Never did he know ear, 
poet of heroic Switzerland. 

“Amidst all the evils o iie thé remedy 
which I use, is Courage—not to be azxious 
about anything.” 


His smile challenged Destiny. When 
his soul itself abandons him, on the verge 
of annihilation, the soul plunts in his garden 
a young flowering brance, the imperishable 
smile which illumines his life. 


said he, “many things remain 


this hereditary 
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“And this is the blood-red shoot : 
faltering Joy is whispered by Laughter, illu- 
mining life perpetually ; and in future the 


Sorrow that Destiny would bring may not 


extinguish that smile, 


I saw Spitteler again towards the end of 


summer, a little after the famous celebration 
in Geneva in honour of his 70th birthday. 
He looked thin, exhausted. He complained 
fo me about that army of admirers who had 
suddenly revealed themselves and who had 
been intruding on all his time. He asked 
- meas to how did I manage to escape from 
them. I told him that I have arranged 
myself ina way to become unpopular. He 
laughed with a good heart and envied me of 
that luck. He spoke regretfully about his 
excursion into politics like Lamartine, whose 
example he cited, as just what an artist 
should never do. The sympathy’ of Geneva 
at least had dene him good. He had guarded 
radiant memories of that. He confided tome 


the desire that he had of living a few years _ 


more, to taste life which he found good and 
beautiful. Life had not always been. sweet 
ito him. I spoke to him- about his Prometheus. 
I told him that I had found at the -bottom of 
that first work, personal suffering of.a tragic 
character, while in Olympian Spring, his work 
of golden maturity, there is the harvest- 
gathering of autumn, all Light... - 

Spitteler replied with a moving serious- 
ness : ao : 
“Youth is not full of joy. One says that 


an un- 
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itisa happy age. It is not true. Youh, 
at least for men, is a terrible age in a lrd 
cf moral shrinkage like ours...” 

He evoked his past memories anc I 
exchanged mine. We discussed how life is 
not sufficiently long, that it declines «rd 
disappears just at the moment when one begias 
to understand and relish it. 

In the evening we were brought together 
by our noble host Mr. H. Remsen Wh:t2- 
house, ancient ambassador of the Untied 
States in a small circle of men to talk cn 
literature. But literature tired Spitteler as 
much as politics. He took me by my arms 
and brought me to a small room for ais- 
cussing our favourite topice—musie I played 
for him Monteverdi; the old Italian «rd 
German tunes of the 17th and1Sth centures, 
and the Rittcrballet of Beethoven. se 
exchanged in low voices, words of profourd 
friendship and while taking leave I kissed 
him. 


I discover today the following roe 
written after my return. 
“I think of the dear old friend, of kis 


tired face on which Death is about to pat 
his signature.. I am happy and sad to have 
known him so late. He is the first liv cg 
poetic genius whom I met.* But why mast 
this meeting be so delayed that he is <1 
and myself 50 and that we have suck a 
short road to go alone together ?” 


NB În 1915 I did not know ersonzL 
Rabindranath Tagore. gene ae y 


hooo an eh rae 


PHARISAISM AND THE GOPELS 


(Second Series) 


JE THe Mopery Review. for July, 1925 we 
_ reviewed the first series of the Studies in 

Prarisaism and the Gospels; in this issue we shall 
zeview the second series. 

We shall discuss the following points. 


(i) The yoke. 

(ii) “The kingdom of God is within you.” 
{i)) Rabbinic Prayer, and > 
div) The Lord’s Prayer. 





* Studies im Pharisaism and the Gospels: 
Second Series. X+226.; price Rs. 10. Cambridge 
University Press. 


mor 


THe Yor 


Mr. Abrahams has discussed the subject in <ka 
second chapter of the book. The text is taken fron 
Matt, xi. 28-30. 

Come unto me all ye that labour and cra 
heavy Jaden and I will give you rest. Take ov 
yoke upon you and learn of me: for I am meer 
and lowly eae ane ou Shall ae sae uzt 

our souls. Kor iny voke is easy and my burden :3 
ight.” Matt. xi. 28-30. 7 ‘ 

In another passage dealing with the burden» 
(Matt. xxiii, 4, -Luke xi. 46)..the attack is on ths 


“Pharisees. or on a section of them. The differerce 


between the three Gospels is here of considera 13 
interest. Mark altogether omits the passage. I - 


- > 
L770 


Lcx (xi. 45) a distinction is drawn between, the 
Pka-isees and the lawyers ; in Matthew there is. no 
sui distinction. All this would strengthen the 
view that the Gospel attack is directed (here and 
elsewhere) not against Pharisaism, but against 
certain Pharisees. These are charged with binding 
heavy burdens on men’s shoulders which burdens 
the- will not move with their finger” (p. 10). 

tn reply to this charge our author says:—_ 

“At every period we find the Rabbis relieving 
bumiens. In a_well-known anecdote, Simon. 
Sh=iah (c. 100. B. C.) is introduced as straining 
the law to free 150 Nazarites from the cost of 
seccifices. Hillel (in the reign of Herod) practically 
abrogated the law of Deut. xv. i. in relief both of 
erelitors and debtors. So, too, after the destruction 
- or tie temple there was an ascetic wave which 
scizht to enforce the avoidance of meat and wine. 
Jcsiua b. Hananya prevented this excess.:-...-The 
gemeral rule established then and obeyed with 
reasonable consistency before and after was :— 

“No decree must be made for the community 
whch the majority of the community could nòt 
encure”, oe at 

‘The tendency of Pharisaism was, in certain 
very important directions, so emphatically towards 
all=viation thatthe Rabbinic Law practically abolished 
cccital punishment and introduced a whole system 
o: equity by the side of the law” (pp. 11-12). 

‘But this is the real problem. Burden, weight 
a> psychological as well as physical concepts. 
WEen Jazob served seven years for Rachel, ‘they 
sezmed unto him but a few days, for the love 
hz had to_her’ (Gen. xxix. 10). In the same way, 
wth the Pharisee the Torah became ever more the 
oxzct of Israel’s affection. On_Israel’s side, 
service was the token of love, on God’s side the 
opportunity of service was a pious gift bestowed 
as 2 loving privilege” (p. 13). 


The conclusion of the author is :— 


“Galled by the yoke, or feeling it a profitless 
b-rden, the one’ casts it off. But another, willingly 
as=iming it finds it no yoke, but a refuge under 
th= wings of Divine Presence” (page 14). 


KINGDOM WITHIN 


In commenting on “The Kingdom of God is 
Within you” (Lk. xvii. 21), Mr. Abrahams says :— 

“R. V. retains the old A. V. rendering ; it would 
be almost a sacrilege to lose so fine a phrase, even 
anpa as a translation it is clearly inadmissible. The 
E. V. relegates the true alternative, ‘in the midst of 
af you’ to the margin; the A, V. did the same with 
the alternative “among you’. To the moderns 
viom Plummer cites as upholding “within you” 
mst be added Dalman (Words of Jesus. pp. 134 
seq). His grammatical argument is not persuasive 
wile he fails to meet the exegetical objection. | 
_ “Against ‘within yow it appears an objection 
tst it is the Pharisees who are addressed; but 

carnot be considered a final criterion ; for 

tue histcrical situation, where the saying of the 
Lord is introduced cannot lay claim to the same 
cezree of certitude as the saying itself.” But the 
e2auineness of the saying is no more authenticated 
than the context. It is true as Dalman argues, that 
ea i “en meso” several times for “among”. 
z_189) 

Let us now see what the authoritative com- 
rentators have to say on the point. 
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MEYER 


_ The phrase usually translated by “within you” 
is entos umon. On commenting on this phrase 
Meyer writes :— , 

“The contrary of ektos exo inira vos, in your 
circle in the midst of you. Comp. Xen. Anab 
1.10.3 : oposa entos auton kai chremata kai anthro- 
poi egenonto Heli. ii. 3.19; Thue. vii, 5, 3. Dem. 
977.7 ; Plat Leg. vii, p, 789 A: entos ton eauton 
meteron Aelian, Hist. ii, 5. 15. So Huthymius 
Ziga Benus Beza, Grotius, Colovius, Wolf Bengel, and 
others including Kuinoel,- Paulus, Schleiermacher,. 
Fleck _Bornemann, Kaeuffer, de Wette, Ewald, 
Bleek, Hofmann. In the midst_of them the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom was, as far as He, the Messiah, was. 
and worked among them (mesos umon Jobn i. 26). 
—The Gospel of Luke Comm. vol. ii, p. 250-251. 

Regarding the popular meaning (within you) 
he says—There is, it is true, no objection to be raised 
onthe score of grammar, butit is decidedly opposed. 
to this that refers to the Pharisees in whose hearts 
nothing certainly found a place -less than did the- 
ethical kingdom of God as well. as the fact that 
the idea itself—to wit, of the kingdom of God as. 
of an ethical condition in the internal nature of 
the Ego (‘a divine—human , heart-phenomenon”. 
Lange)—is modern not historico-biblical (not even. 
contained in Rom xiv. 17; I Cor. iv. 20; Col. 1. 13) 
—pp. 251-252. 


ALFORD. 


Alford’s translation of the passage is—“for behold. 
the kingdom of God is (already) among you.” 

Commenting on the popular meaning of the 
phrase he writes :— _ 

“The misunderstanding which, rendered these 
words “within you” meaning this ina spiritual 
sense, 272 your hearts,’ should have been prevented 
by reflecting that they are addressed to the 
Pharisees, in whose hearts it certainly was not. 
Nor could the expression in this connection well 
bear this spiritual meaning potentially—i.e.; in its. 
nature, within your hearts. The words are too. 
express and emphatic for this. We have the very 
expression Xen. Anab, i. 10, 3---entos auton... 
see also John 1.26; XIL 35, both of which are 


analogous expressions.” Alford’s Greek Testament. 
Vol. 1. p. 609. 


Kent 


The translation given by Keim is :— | 

-For behold, the kingdom of God is 
midst” (Jesus ; Vol. IV, p. 13.) 

In a footnote he writes :— ; 

“This passage (comp. Bleek, II 244) will not 
bear. the interpretation.—‘in your hearts.’ But. 
besides that given above, the apocalyptic—inter-- 
pretation is possible the kingdom will suddenly 
stand in your midst.” Thid. p. 13. 


BENGEL 


Commenting on the passage Bengel writes in. : 
Gnomon ;— 

“You ought not to look to times that are future, 
or places that are remote; for the kingdom of 
God is within you; even as the king Messiah is 
in the midst of you: John 1. 26 (‘There standeth. 
one among you whom you know not), 


in your 


his 


r 


Within is here used, not in respect of the heart. 
of individual Pharisees (although in very deed 
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Christ dwells in the heart of His people: Eph. 
i117) but in respect to the whole Jewish people. 
The king, Messiah, and therefore the kingdom is 
present; ye see and ye hear [Him]. Then he 
quotes the passage of Xen. Anab i. 10 which 
contains the phrase entos auton and translates it 
as follows :— i 

“Whatever both property and men were inside 
ee ee them in the camp,” Gnomon Vol. 
ii ; p. 163. 

The translator of the Gnomon closeiy follows 
the A. V. and uses the word within. But Bengel 
makes the meaning clear by illustrations. The 
kingdom was among (entos) them, for the Messiah 
was among them. The passage cannot be taken 
m a spiritual sense. 


THAYER 
According to Thayer also the 


phrase is “In the midst of 
Lexicon. N. T. p. 218.) 


MOFFAT 


Moffat’s translation of the passage is—"“For the 
Reim of God is now in your midst”. 


FARRAR 


In his edition of the Geek Text of St. Luke 
(Cambridge Greek Testament for schools and 
colleges.) Farrar says that the rendering of entos 
by “within” is defensible. But he adds :— 

But entos umon may also undoubtedly mean 
among you (marg.), “in the midst of your ranks,” 
as in Xen. Anab. 1, 10. 3; and this rendering is 
more in accordance (i) with the context as_ to the 
sudden coming of the son of Man; and (ij) with 
the /faei—for it certamly could not be said that 
the kingdom of God was in the hearts of the 
Pharisees. The meaning then is the same as in 
John i. 26; Matt. xii, 28”; pp. 325 


SYR-SIN. 
A. S. Lewis has translated the Four Gospels 
from the Syriac of the Sinaitic-palimpsest. The 


corresponding passage here is translated thus 
“For behold the kingdom of God is amongst you” 


p. 141. 


meaning of the 
you” (Gre k-English 


PLUMMER 

Plummer says :— . 

“Gsage.sanctions either. translationwithin you 
in your hearts-or “among you, in .your midst.” 
The latter seems to suit the context better; for 
the kingdom of God was not in the hearts of the 
Pharisees, who were the persons addressed. The 
meaning will then be— 

‘So far from coming with external signs which 
will attract attention the kingdom is already in 
the midst of you Gn the person of Christ and of 
His disciples) and you do not perceive it.” Luke 


He further, says, “Against ‘in your hearts’ 
Maldonatus points that not only does Luke tell us 
that the words were addressed to the Pharisees, 
in whose hearts the kingdom was not; but he 
emphasises this by stating that the nev saying was 
addressed to the disciples. Among moderns Godet 
argues ably for within you. Weiss and Hahn 
for ‘among you. Syr-Sin has ‘among.” 

ADENEY 
Adeney writes: l 
‘Within yow or ‘among you’ It is used by 
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Xenophon in the phrase ‘among them’. In ore 
sense it declares the internal, spiritual charact.r 
of the kingdom; in the other sense its actua 
though invisible presence. The context seers- 
to favour the latter meaning. Jesus could not sry 
to a Pharisee—The kingdom is within yow: ba 
he might say, ‘It is among you’—already presert 
while Pharisecs cannot see it.” St. Luke p., 9f2 


Rae 
Ragg writes— 
_ “Probably in the sense of ‘in your mids’. 
‘among you. It is indeed a kingdom spiritual 
within the hearts of men te/. Parable of Leaven 
XIII. 21). but hardly within the Pharisees’ hearts 
(ef. XI. 20.)""Then is the kingdom of God. come up:1 


you (ephthasen—‘come before you are awar’. 
(Westminister Comm. St. Luke, p. 230). 

Then he adds— l 

_“Deissinan_ finds ‘The Kingdom of God i 
within you’ in the so-called Cairo Gospel Fraz- 
meat ascribed to the third century.’ (Italis. 
ours 


Weiss 


in expounding the passage B. Weiss writes:— 

“In this place we learn that the occasion 2: 
this address, was a question of the Pharisees, as c- 
when the Kingdom of God, concerning witch Llc 
was always speaking, would in reality come. They 
naturally do not want to know the day and tze- 
hour, but by what coming events they would ‘« 
able as a certainty to recognize its coming, Bu 
Jesus refers them to the fact that in general tc- 
coming of the Kingdom was not of such a nature 
that it could be detected by signs perceptible to tlc 
senses, so that one could point to it and say, he-c 
it is, there it-1s. This he proves by the fact that 
the Kingdom of God is always im their midst arc 
they do not suspect its presence. For in Him arc 


in the circle of those who believed in Him, it w. 
being realized constantly more_and more” (comm 
N. T. Vol. i pp. 150—151). (Italics ours.) 


W In explaining the phrase, Weiss uses the phra c 
in their midst.” 


BURNSIDE 
Tn his edition uf the Greek Text of St. Luke 


. (Cambridge School Edition) Burnside writes:— 


“Teo renderings are possible: @) ‘within yor? 
i.e, in your hearts; (2) ‘among you’. The latter + 
preferable as the Pharisees had not the kingdo.n 
in their hearts and were looking for signs when 
on and His disciples were among them.” 
p. ; 


PDUMMELOW 


In commenting on the English N. T., Dummeloy 
writes ;-~ oat . l 

‘Within you, ze, within your hearts. But since 
Jesus woul hardly say that the Kingdom :3 
within the hearts of the Pharisees, the better 
translation is—The Kingdom, of God is amonz 
you’, but you do not perceive it” (Comm. p. 762). 


GODET. 

According to Godet the meaning of the phras2 
is “within you”. But he is constrained. to say 
that—“The words entos umon are explained by 
almost all modern interpreters in the sense of 
“in the midst of yow”. 

So the interpretation given by our author is nct 
arbitrary. 
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PFLEIDERER 


Pfleiderer accepts the meaning “within,” bat he- 
-©nsiders the whole passage to be a “long tnter- 
colation? (Primitive Christianity, II, 168). We 
‘cuote below his discussions. | 

_. “In XVII, 20—37, Luke gives an eschatological 
‘Ciscourse additional. to those in Mark, which intro- 
cuces by the question of the Pharisees regarding 
fhe time of the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
On this there follows, in the first place, the 
enswer: ‘The Kingdom of God cometh, not with 
cbservation [z. e, in a striking way which arrests 
cbservation]: they shall say Lo. here !or Lo, _ there 
lit is coming]! For behold, the Kingdom of God is 
within you. This is a very strange answer—how 
can it be said to the Pharisees that the Kingdom 
cf God is within them in their hearts?—that is the 
cnly possible meaning of entos umon; in your 
midst’, ‘in your neighbourhood’ would be expressed 
Ly ‘en, meso umon’. And how can the presence of 
the Kingdom of God be asserted and its catas- 
trophic coming denied, when everywhere else in 
the synoptic Gospels the latter is expected and is 
+0 clearly implied in the very discourse which 
-ollows immediately upon the above -answer ? 
“nh verse 22 we have the words :—“And he said 
anto ‘his disciples, the days shall come when ye 
shall desire to see one of the days of the son of 
nan [of the Messianic time of salvation] and shall 
aot ses it [because its coming is delayed]. 
“hey shall say unto you, see here! or see there! 
yo not thither and seek it not. For as the 
ighting lightens from one quarter of the heavens 
~o another, so shall the [coming of the] son 
of man be ini his day.” 

This discourse to the disciples stands -in such 
<omplete contradiction with the preeeding answer 
-ọ ihe Pharisees that here no exegetical art will 
avail and the only hypothesis that remains open 
3 that the verses 20 ff. was composed by the 
_ avangelist himself (in the sense of Rom. XIV. 17) 
and prefixed to the following discourses (verses 
22 ff.) with the aim of restraining the impatience 


af those whose thought was set upon apocalypses - g0 


against which the warning, of verse 23 is also 
directed by making the capital change of substi- 
uting the apocalyptic catastrophe in the inward 
resente of the Kingdom of God (verses. 20 f)—a 
-urng to the Johannine _ idea of _Immanence 
almilar to that which is found also in Matt. XXVIII 
20 and XVII 20 (P. ch. ii, 167—168). | 

In the next paragraph also Pfleiderer' calls 
~his section a “long interpolation” (p. 168). 


RABBINIC PRAYER 


The subject of chap. xi is some Rabbinic ideas 

‘an Prayer, 
“It is”, says our, author, “not easy to sneak of 
2 Rabbinic conception of prayer at all. This is 
rne equally of the New Testament, wherein: (as 
with Pharisaism) prayer covers the whole range of 
-honght. fram the complete acceptance of the Divine 
will (Lk. XXIT. 42) to the belief in the objective 
validity of special snpplications (James v. 15), from 
“he most rigid brevity (as in the Lord’s Prayer) to 
-he acclamation of prayers continual and incessant 
Acts VI. 4: Eph. VI. 18 ; I Thess, V. 17). Theo- 
amey, in the fact, is never svstematic while religion is 
i the formative stages. Pharisaism from the begin- 
ting cf the first to the end of the fifteenth century 
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remained in this formative condition. Rabbinictheolog 


is a syncretism, not a system. To the earliest Phari- 
sees the Bible as a whole, to the later Rabbis the 
Bible and the traditional literature as a whole were 
the sources of inspiration. Hence they adopted 
and adapted ideas of many ages aud many, types cf 
mind, and in consequence one may find in Rabbi- 
nic Judaism traces of primitive thought side by 
side with the most developed thought. Especially 
is this true of prayer. A conspectus of Rabbinic 
passages on prayer would cover the whole range 
of evolution, from the spells of a rain-producing 
magician to the soul-communion of an inspired 
mystic. A sip in uttering the formulae of prayer 
was an evil sign : on the other extreme, the finest 
prayer may be made without apy formula or word 
at all.” IL. 73-74. 


Pusric WORSHIP 


“The prayer of a commnnity”, says our author, 
“may be selfish as against the welfare of other 
communities, but the selfishness js less demoralising 
than when an individual’ prays for what may. en- 
tail injury to, another ind:vidua]. Even selfishness 
of the first kind, that. is. communal selfishness in 
prayer, is castigated in some famous Rabbinic 
passages. “The Angels”, it is said, “wished to sing 
praises to God while the Egyptians were drowning 
in the sea, and God rebuked them, saying, shall 
I listen to your hymns when my children are 
perishing before my eyes ?* This was no mere 
pious expression, for the Passover liturgy of 
the synagogue has been permanently affected by this 
Rabbinic idea. On the Jewish festivals. the noble 
series of Psalms of Praise (Hallel) Psalms cxtii 
to cxvili—are a regular feature of the synagogue 
service. But on the seventh day of Passover— 
the traditional, anniversary of the drowning of 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea--these psalms arë 
curtailed on the basis of the Talmudic , utterance 
just cited. The Pharisees, and the religion derived 
from them, thus honour the text :— 

“When thy enemy falls, do not rejoice.” P. 


E] 


ONIAS 


“An interesting incident........is related by 
Josephus. Aretas, the Nabatean king. was besieging 
Jerusalem about 67 C. with a combined force 
of Arabians and Jews. ‘Now there was a man 
whose name was Onias, a righteous man, and beloved 
of God, who,in a certain drought had prayed to God 
to put an end to the intense heat and whose God 
had heard and had sent rain. This man had hid 
himself because he saw that this civil war would 
last a long while. However, they brought him to 
the Jewish camp, and desired that as by his 
prayers he had once put an end to the drought, 
so he would in like manner utter imprec: tions on 
Aristobulus and those of his faction. And when, 
on his refusing and making excuses, he was still 
compelled to speak by the multitude, he stood up 
in the midst of them, and said ; “O God, king of 
the whole world, since those that stand now with 
me are thy people, and those that are besieged are 


* Author’s footnote: T. B. Yebamoth. 64a : on 
public worship see Berachoth. 8a. Prayer for the 
wicked (that they may -repent and be saved) is 
enjoined. T. B. Berachoth. 10a. 


PHARISAISM AND THE GOSPELS 


also thy priests, I beseech thee that thou wilt 
hearken neither to the prayers of those against 
these, nor bring to effect what these pray against 
those”. (pp. 80-81.) 


ELEAZAR; 


a Rabhi Eleazar said : Thus skall a man pray : 
Do thy will O God, in heaven above, and bestow 
tranquillity of spirit on those, who fear thee 
below, and what is good ia thine own sight do. 
Blessed art thou, Lord, thou that hearest 
prayer” (T. B. Berachoth. 29b”, p. 91) 


Tar Lorp’s PRAYER 


In chapter xii our author deals with the Lord’s - 


rayer. He writes:— | 
“Impressed by citations, made by previous 

writers of parallels to the Lord’s Prayer, and 
possibly moved by a desire to express disapproval 
of contemporary liturgical innovations, Hugo 
Grotius offers the generalisation that the ‘very 
Lord of the church kept aloof from every affectation of 
—unnecessary novelty’. Similarly, in modern times, 
several Christian theologians have recognised in the 
Lord’s Prayer a strong Jewish influence. “True 

rayer’, says Wellhausen, ‘is the creation of the 
ews, and_the Pater-noster also follows Jewish 
. models’. But as he justly adds, “this is not 
identical with the assumption that the Pater-noster 
is a mere ‘cento’ from any existing prayers of the 
synagogue”. In a foot-note, Mr. Abrahams 
ellhausen finds a closer parallel to the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Qaddish than in the Amidah 
pun J. Jacobs uses the term ‘cento’. He says, The 
Lord’s Prayer is a Cento from the Jewish Amidah, 
beng a shortened form of five of the original six 
of the Eighteen Blessings’ (Jewish Contributions to 
Civilization, Philadelphia, 1919, p. 99). 

hen, continues our author— —_ fe. 

“It is not unnatural that the failure to | discri- 
minate between slavish imitation of Jewish for- 
mulae and a general resemblance to Jewish 
liturgical ideas, has led to an even more extreme 
claim of absolute independence. Thus E. Bischoff 
categorically asserts that from its_ first ‘phrase 
‘our father’ to the final ‘Amen’, the Lord’s Prayer 
is altogether original, pp. 94. 

In a foot-note our author remarks— 

“The chief weakness of Bischuff's argument is 

that while he sets the Jewish liturgical parallels 
at far too late a date, he assumes that every word 
in Matthew vi. 9-13, was actually spoken by 
Jesus himself”. (p. 94.) 


Further below our author says:— oo 

“As it stands in Matthew (and even in Luke) 
the Lord’s prayer is a mosaic. It is very generally 
felt that it has suffered accretion. But the impres- 
sion of a mosaic is weaker if we suppose (with 
Harnack and others) that originally the Paternoster 
consisted ‘only of three petitions. 


writes 
ae W 
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“(a) Give us to-day our bread for the morrow 

(b) Forgive us our debts as we forgive ou. 
debtors, (e) lead us not into temptation.” The 
second of these three petitions was---certainly no 
derived from any other extant Jewisn prayer. Or 
the other hand “thy will be done as in heave 
so on earth” has distinctly a derived appearance 
The phrase “Thy will be done” by itself migi. 
be original but hardly in this context. Then to 
it is difficult to resist the suggestion that the fina. 
petition has a reference to the Jewish doctrine o 
of the evil peser. Luke’s omission of it confirm 
the suggestion that the phrase is reductionary ir 
Matthew. 

_ Such mosaic appearance as the Lord’s Praye- 
really presents is explicable on the theory that i: 
ig the work not of Jesus himself but of th 
disciples who knew his career and interpreted hi 
mind.--This theory would account both for thi 
close parallel to Jewish prayer, and for certaic. 
intrinsic differences. e compilers (on this view: 
would be men familiar alike with the mind o” 
Jesus and with the simple prayers of the earl- 
synagogue” ipp. 100-101.) 

“It is interesting,” says our author, “to compars- 
with the Lord’s Prayer a real ‘cento’ consciousl- 
put together and_with considerable skill in a publi-- 
cation issued in Berlin a few _ years back. 

- “Our father, which art in Heaven. Hallowed -be 
Thine exalted Name in the world which thou didst 
create according to Thy will. May Thy kingdom: 
and Thy lordship come speedily and be acknow- 
ledged by all the world, that Thy Name may ke 

raised in ail eternity. May Thy will be done ia 

eaven, and also on earth give tranquillity cf 
spirit to those that fear Thee, yet in all things do 
what seemeth good to Thee. Let us enjoy the 
bread daily appointed 9 us. 


“Forgive us, our Father, for we have sinnec: 
forgive also all who have done us injury; even as 
we also forgive all. And lead us_not into temptatioa- 
but keep us far from all evil. For thine is great- 
ness and the power and the dominion, the victor> 
and the majesty, yea all in Heaven and on eartt. 
Thine is the kihgdom and Thou art Lord of al 
beings for ever! Amen.” (pp. 98-99.) 


_ All these petitions are taken from authoritativ: 
Jewish .scriptures: but we have omitted th» 
references. 


The petitions in this cento and those in th: 
Lord’s Prayer are of the same _ type. 
expounded and commented on the L. P. in anothe: 
Magazine (The Vedie Magazine, April, May, 1925) 
What we said there with reference to the L.P 
applies also to similar petitions of the Jewish praye 
quoted above. 


We have reviewed only foar sections of the book. 
The remaining sections are also ably written anc 
are interesting and worth reading. : 


Manes CuaNnpra Guosw 
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Post Offices and Cleanliness 


Mr. R. W. Hanson, Postmaster-General, 
“Madras, writing in Labour on cleanliness 
SEYS:— 


_ In Post Offices it is absolutely essential that the 
“azbit of cleanliness should be inculcated an 
‘cultivated. The post office is the repository and 
-drmpinge-place for goods. savoury and unsavoury. 
.A ‘postal articlè may bea germ-laden missile. to 
3e retained ‘for a brief space before being forwarded 
ma mail bag to contaminate other letters or 
arcels in different post offices, until it is laid- to 
-et with the addressee. There is nothing to 
"vent a smail-pox patient, for instance, from 
xviting a letter or despatching a parcel through 
-h> post. The addressee, probably the only one 
made aware of the fact, would, if he wére wise, 
Jestroy the article as soon as itis received, and 
chen wash his hands! A bacteriological examina- 
zcn of the daily sweepings of a post office in an 
arhealthy district_ would be an interesting though 
aturming study. Fortunately, germs take time to 
‘ievelop or mature, otherwise the lives of, postal 
oficials might be considered by actuaries of 
_rsurance Companies, to be of a different value to 
-bose of other people whose occupations are not 
~stpposel to be ‘hazardous. Postmasters of all 
asses carry a great responsibility on their 
skoulders in this matter, and owe it to the men 
working under them, as well as to the public, that 
‘their offices are ‘kept scrupulously clean. 

-ales and other furniture should be frequently 
zi2zansed with soap and water, floors washed with 
jiuted phenyle or other disinfectant, while records, 
mail bags, passbooks and other litters should be 
itsted periodically and exposed to fresh air and 
-3tnshine. wonder how many of your readers 


w ll appreciate these simple hints for safeguarding 


‘-h=ir own health, if not that of others ! 


/Aims-of Co-operators 


“Mr. N. K. Roy sums up the conclusions 
‘o2 a paper in the Bihar and Orissa Co- 
‘overative Federation Gaxette in the following 
“words :— 


We co-operators must put before ourselves a 
‘iE gher standard of immediate practical aims for 
tLe movement, vix. of utilising this great instru- 
‘rent of co-operation for undertaking in the rural 
: azeas, real village reconstruction work. The whole 
v llage must be organised into a society with this 
‘parpose prominently put before it by means of a 
campaign of propaganda showing the Improvement 
which can be brought about in all matters affecting 
“tke social, economic and moral life of the village, 
i b> means of co-operation. ; 
The second thing is that we must devise some 


means of ensurizg real co-operation and_ co- 
ordination among all the Co-operators in India, 
if our progress is to be commensurate with the 
possibilities of the, movement. 

If our organisation is based on these two essential 
features of co-operation, that is to say, if we 
boldly put before ourselves this high objective 
worthy of the movement—the objective of _ recon- 
structing our villages and creating a new order and 
a new life inthe rural areas and if in this work 
of national reconstruction we aimed from the start 
at securing the co-operation of the people them- 
selves and establishing real and effective co- 
ordination among those in whose hands this duty 
is entrusted, then indeed the future of co-operation 
may be written in letters of gold. 


ee smee 


Manure and the Yield of Paddy 


In the same periodical we read :— 


A correspondent of the Madras - Mail has stated 
that the yield of paddy per acre_is 1,392 lbs. in 
British India. which is valued at Rs. 78, whereas 
in Japan itis 8,185 Ibs. valued at Rs. 748. He 
concludes from this that Japan can_use valuable 
fertilisers because. of the better yield and higher 

rice, whereas Indian raiyats cannot use such 
ertilisers because our yield is poor and the price 
low. The Director of Agriculture, Madras, Mr. 
Rudolph D. Anstead, in a reply to the above 
correspondent, says in the November issue of 
The Indian Scientific Agriculturist that so long as 
the market value of a crop like paddy is low and 
so long as the cost of manure is high, it does not 
always pay to use manure and it is_exactly to 
alter this condition of affairs that his Department 
is anxious that steps should be taken to reduce 
the price of the manure....-and that all must admit 
the evil and agree that it should be remedied. 


| eam iinet 


The Havoc Wrought by Rate. 


The following paragraph is extracted 
from the Journal of the Mysore Agricultural 
and Experimental Union :— 


A Fepore by Major Kunhardt of the Indian 
Medical Service, estimates that there are at least 


800 millions of rats in India, each rat consuming at. 
i lbs. of grain annually and defiling much - 


least 
more. Major Kunhardt estimates that in the last 20 
years the loss to India is equal to £1,242,500,000. or 
five times India’s national debt before the War, 
together with the death through plague of more 
than half a million people vearly.—Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture for Feb., 1925. 
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. Grafting of Vegetables 


_Our market gardeners and  floriculturists 
will find the following paragraphs, taken 
from the same journal, useful :— 


Grafting, a procedure quite common in tree 


culture, has been applied_to vegetables and flowers 
by a French botanist, Porfessor Lucien, Daniel, of 
the University of Rennes, who has by this method 
mereased the size and yield of vegetables, created 
new species and prolonged the life of . plants, and 
intensified the perfume of flowers. Professor Daniel 
has performed such grafting operations on cabbage, 
lettuce, beans, potatoes, tomatoes and various flowers. 

One of the first ‘attempts made by Professor 
Daniel was to graft the black Belgian bean on a 
large white Soissons bean. From this combi- 
nation plant there were obtained seeds of an entirely 
new variety of beans which has remained fixed. 
He also took a bitter variety of cabbage unfit for 
food, but resistant of frosts, and grafted on it a 
variety that has a good flavour but succumbs easily 
to cold. The seeds of the hybrid yielded a new 
variety that tastes good and resists cold. 

Some of Professor Daniels most sensational 
grafts were made on the family “Solanacew” to 
which belong such useful plants as potatoes, 
tomatoes, tobacco and egg plant. He grafted 
section of egg plant on tomato vines. First the 
grafts produced the regular ovoid egg-plant fruit 
and latex on the same branch : yielded other fruit 
resembling that of tomatoes.. Finally a true hybrid, 
round in shape, was obtained. Professor Daniel 
also grafted tomatobranches and belladonna on potato 
vines, and potato stems on egg plants and tomato 
vines. Potatoes, of course, are tubers which develop 
underground. a 

It was a question as to what would happen 
when. a potato stem was grafted on another plant. 
Would tubers continue to be produced? It was 
found that they were, but not underground. Large 
beautiful tubers hung from the branches like fruit. 
These aerial tubers when planted yielded a new 
kind of underground potatoes which were more 
resistant and developed_more quickly than those of 
which they were the offspring. 

A still more fantastic discovery was the finding, 
among these second generation hybrids, of three 
plants which bore ‘both aerial and subterranean 
tubers at the same time. These tubers being 
harvested and planted yielded a stable new variety 
rather late in developing, but delicious in flavour, 
extra large in size and very hardy. 

One of the most recent experiments is the double 
grafting of belladonna and tomato. Upon a tomato 
stem a sprig of belladonna was grafted and then 
upon the latter again a tomato stem. It was found 
that the belladonna plant had by this operation 
lost its property of producing atropin poison 
which is normally found inall parts of 


the 
belladonna plant...Indian Scientifie Agriculiurist 
Vol. VI. No. 2. - fi griculturis 


Co-operation and Depressed Classes 


Mr. Iqbal Sizgh observes in the Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly :— 


~ 23—17 
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The uplift of the depressed classes is one of h - 
problems that is engaging the attention of maa 
people in this country, but very little substanvia 
work seems fo have been done, as the root-cars 
of the evil has not been properly diagnased. Mux: 
have tried to find a solution In religion end hev.» 
made their biggest attempts .in this dicaction, lu 
are seen to be hopelessly disappointed since thay 
have not yet understood that the oroblem_ 1. 
essentially economic and admits of no: other solutior. 
The question is one of bread and life and must b 
dealt with on these lines. It is not realized tla. 
materiai progress depends upon certain humar 
virtues which are developed in the daily rout.a 
of life and not in the holy corners of a place o 
worship. To be of any real value, therefore, cai 
scheme must seek to organise human forces sc 
effectively as_to enable men to produce more ax 
waste less, and make it possible for them tc live : 
better life. It will be found that this very proces: 
will lead to the development of such qualitics a 
are necessary for material progress, and zhus ix 
problem will be solved automat: ally. Ti 
method is commonly known as “co-operation” aat 
is now universally recognised to be the only prec- 
tical method by which economic progress amones 
the poor can be achieved. 


He describes what is being attempt.d 
through this method to improve the conditi n 
ofa single depressed community in Sialk t 
The following gives some idea of work 
among women :— 


In every Seay the women play an impo t- 
ant part in household economy; amor? Cbuhras 
the woman is herself an independent earner, a-d 
thus wields a greater influence over expendituce. 
As weeper woman is noted forthriftlessnes . ard extra- 
vagant habits, and the high indebtedness «of. the co.a~ 
munity is, to no small extent, due to her actions. I: 
was, therefore, necessary for the success of ou 
scheme to teachher the essential business liks hab-te 
of thrift and a wise use of what the mez saved n 
the credit society. To meet this need, tue women- 
folk were organised into thrift and savings societi:s 
with the object of encouraging thrift and smell 
savings by providing means whereby such savin-zs 
may receive a reasonable Interest without risk. 
Altogether, seven such societies have been form: d 
with 101 women members, mostly scavengers, -n 
the different wards of the city, and pcssessing zn 
independent income. A rate of monthly _subscri J- 
tion for one year is previously agrez1 upon ty 
every member and must be paid. This system of 
voluntary compulsion will, it is hoped. gradual y 
lead to the formation of a habit of saving. The 
monthly subscriptions are. usually very smal, 
ranging from annas four to Rs. 2 per morth, bit 
the accumulation will grow toa big sun in tle 
course of years. Now the total annually saved a 
this way amounts to Rs. 864, while the accumul. - 
tions made during these years are P. 1,471 zs 
contributions, and, Rs. 103 as reserve. If there 
subscriptions continue for ten years, th membe:s 
Lwill accumulate over Rs. 10,000. Tais shou J 
produce a marked effect on the conditizn of tke 
community. An excellent point about the societies 
is that there are no arrears of subser:nticns, 43 
defaulters are severely penalized. Accourts are 
generally kept by the members them elves, zs 


1°2 


harm and there a literate member can be found 
who can easily keep the simple accounts, Where, 
however, a literate woman 1s not availabie, a male 
o she community is found willing to help. No 
d fäculty has so far been felt by the staff in audit- 


ing the accounts, and general meetings are well | 


actended. The figures given above are a convincing 
grcof of the material benefit oflthis system, but the 
alrantages of the scheme are to be judged not so 
much by the figures as by the habit of thrift it 
ejgenders. N 


a 


Indebtedness of Nadiad Bhangis 


The face of the country would wear a 


cifferent look if there werein every province, 


istrict, town and village methodical, un- 
resting, unhasting and enthusiastic social 
servants, of whom the country stands in 
dire need. For any kind of social survey 
cn any village or town would bring to light 
ac amount of misery of which we had no 
dea before. Mr. «A. V. Thakkar of the 
Servants of India Society has made such a 
scrvey of the indebtedness of the class of 
Saangis in the town of Nadiad, Gujerat and 
Jablished the results in the Bombay Co- 
aperative Quarterly. 


The Bhangis are a class by themselves in Guje- 
za; They are the untouchables of the untouchable 
— oth literally and figuavatively, They do the 
aictiest of the dirty functions, both in town and 
-i lages. In towns they are mostly municipal ser- 
-ants doing scavenging work and draw at present a 
paary varying from Rs. 7 to Rs. 15 per month, 
besides getting perquisitieg in the form of remains 
of cooked food, both from Hindus and Mahomedans, 
amefly late in the evening after the second meal. 
-u villages, they do sweeping: on a small remunera- 
sicn for private gentlemen, make bamboo baskets 
ard soopdas for cleaning grain and get their annual 
tp of grain at harvest time from sympathetic culti- 
yztors. They are the lowest of the low in the Hindu 
3cial order and even Dheds and Chamars who 
sat, not uncommonly, carrion, consider these as not 
at to be touched. They will not be allowed to 
draw water from the well which is specially built 
ard set apart in some villages for Dheds and Cha- 
mars, but in towns and villages where the Bhangi 
Scpulation is large special wells are sunk exclusively 
“o> the Bhangis. Of course, the total number of 
such wells ‘for Bhangis only’ is very small 
as compared with the total number of Bhangi- 
thabited villages; but it must be said to 
she credit of an average Gujarati ‘that such 
Le do exist in a decent proportion of such 

ages. 


But a large number of Bhangis congregate in 
tewns, being attracted by regular pay from 
organised municipalities and settle in locations 
>t their own not far from town. Having settled 
iz towns, they fall an easy prey to the vices 
ra Te town: drink, debt, dirt and disease—the 
A r ; S. ` i 
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_ The following table gives an idea of the 
indebtedness of 102 Bhangi families :— 








No, of 
families 











Debts varying | Their total 
between Rs, debt. 





y 20 40 to 200 i 

2) 31 201 to 500 11,70 377.43 
83)17 . 501 to 750 10,700 629.41 
(4) 19 751 to 1,000 16,840 886.32 
(5) 14 1,001 to 2,600 19,650 | 1,403.57 
(6) 1 vee without any debt. 

Total 102 Rs. 61,915 


a ne ee ent 


After describing in detail how “the debts 
may be paid off Mr. Thakkar sums up :— 


Thus it is evident that the first 51 familiés can bè 
redeemed in two years’ time, the next 36° families 
in 8 years and the remaining 14 never if money 
be advanced to them at 12 per cent. per annum 
interest. The total debt of the 51 and 36 families 
is Rs. 42,265, or say Rs. 30 to 35 thousand for 


. which amount it can be easily compounded. Surely 


this is not avery heavy sum for the citizens of 
Nadiad to find to redeem the 87 families at a 
Stroke. But all redemption need not take place at 
once, nor is it advisable to do so. A beginning 
may, therefore, be well made with a sum. of Rs. 
10,000. That amount will circulate and twith some 
addition later on, will be found sufficient to wipe 
off all the debt of 87 families in the course of 6 to 
¢ years. This is, of course, on the presumption 
that recovery of monthly instalments will be made 
through the municipal treasury as at present and 
that half a dozen disinterested persons Of Nadiad 
will come forward to take personal and continued 
interest in the welfare of these unhappy families. 
With regular pay and regular recovery of instal- 
ments, redemption will not be a difficult thing to 
achieve. ` 
3 \ 


Government's Currency Policy 


In the Indian Review Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas examines the currency policy of 
the Government. After explaining how the 
farmer would be a loser by high exchange, 
he observes :— i 


What is the, other consequence of the high 
exchange ? Itis a direct ‘oad pase larger 
purchases abroad both by the people in this country 
and by the Government. When we read in English 
papers frantic appeals to promises after “promises 
by party leaders to relieve English unemployment — 
to keep the factories going and to subsidise the 
export trade of England by trade facilities, and in 
every other way, and when we put two and_ two 
together with regard to the Government of India, 
a subordinate branch of His Majesty’s Government, 
it would be more than human for us not to seek 
and find the proper explanation of Government's 
exchange policy in their desire to serve the indus- 
trial interests of the United Kingdom and this at, 
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whose sacrifice ? At the sacrifice of the agricul- 


turists of India. When we think of the series of. 


financial injustices to this country, over the capita- 
tion’ grant, over the expenses -of the army for 
Imperial purposes abroad, over the continued pur- 
chases of silver at heavy rates for twenty’ years, 
of ruinous sterling borrowing, and all the elements 
of that drain, against which complaints have been 
made by Dadabhoy Naorojee and Gokhale, we must 
tell the Finance Member that the more difficult task 
m administration is not the routine, but the policy 
and in the-matter of policy it will not do to fix 
on the policy first for some reasons bearing on 
conditions in another country, and then to, issue 
an explanation of it in terms of the prosperity of 
the population of India. | - 
_ As a further justification of high exchange, the 
Finance Member referred to the price of gold in 
rupees, which has become cheaper. What is the 
consequence and effect of cheaper price of gold? 
` All the savings of a large number of people in this 
country, which are invested in gold—which the 
Englishmen may not approve but which still 
survives—have in this way been_depreciated by 
deliberate action of Government. What is the other 
' consequente ? England is reluctant to release gold 
for India, lest her own central reserves should be 
depleted: The public have not forgotten the raid 
which was made on India’s gold in the interests 
of the maintenance of the American cross-rate the 
year before. As far as I am aware this gold has 
not still been replaced in the currency _ reserve. 
The circular of Messrs. Montagu and Company, 
dealing with this subject distinctly mentions that 
“the more gold India takes, the longer is the return 
of the United Kingdom to effective gold standard 
deferred.” 


He concludes :— 


An appreciated currency to my mind as provid- 
ed from the United Kingdom to India means “Thou 
shalt make larger purchases of the products of my 
factories and thou shalt be paid less for the fruits 
of the toil of thy children.” This perfectly arbitrary 


manipulation of the exchange finds no parallel 


in history arid no justification in practice. 


Advantages of Cottage Industries 


Mr. 
ates the following advantages of 
industries in the same review :— 


Jagadishchandra Majumdar enumer- 
cottage 


(i) Self interest is the most influential human 
force. In cottage industries, the cottager sees that 
if he can produce anything, he gets the whole 
benefit of it; So self-interest has the most active 
play here. Production under this system _ tends to 
Increase as much as possible per individual and 
consequently price tends to fall. In_ capitalistic 
production labourer’s interests are to do as mrch 
less as possible for the wage he gets. 

(i) Indian women shun going out for employ- 
ment. They would rather starve themselves in 
their own room than go out for employment out- 
side. Cottage industries wl be a boon to them. 

‘They will be able to work for their bread without 
injuring their respectability. 
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(iii; Leisure time can be well utilised in a po: 
family by these means.. Those who have otk. 
vocations in life, may Increase their income 1 
their spare time. A child may even help his famij 
m this way. 

(iv), The fact that thevapital required is vey 
small, is also an advantage in such a poor county 
Hke ours. There will be less difficulty in procuriz¢g 
capital and hence more facility in introducing 
these industries. The cottager may easily borrcx 
the capital on his own credit or may have t 
through some co-operative societies. — 

(v). Cottage industries haye no evils like ove- 
crowding, insanitary conditions and immoralit7. 
Evils of private warfares arising from strikes ard 
lockouts are also absent here, for all_ these ave 
peculiar consequences of capitalistic production. 


The writer recognises the difficulty «f 


' finding markets for the products of cottags 


industry and observes .:— 


_ If the product is a thing of local cansumptia 
(2. e. a thing for which there is a demand in the 
locality), the matter is very simple. The cottag-r 
has simpty to bring the thing to the local marke. 
But if the thing has not much local demand, a 
very great difficulty arises in disposing of these prò- 
ducts. The cottager individually is a poor maa. 
He has not resources enough to advertise his goocs 
or to open a selling agency in some suitable plac: 
The only happy solution that suggests to us con- 
sists In Opening co-operative societies for this pu- 
pose by the cottagers. These societies woui 
advertise the goods and would open branches fcr 
the sale of the articles. The societies may alo 
arrange to export products. 


Hand-loom Weaving in the Bombay 
Presidency 


We read in The Mysore Economice Jour- 
nal :— 


_ Harid-loom weaving is still a very importan 
industry in the Bombay Presidency, for it supplie 
more than one-quarter of the total cloth require’. 
by the population of the Presidency and as th: 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies pointed out tw) 
years ago, during the past thirty years hand-loom 


. have increased their output almost as fast as power 


looms. Under the control of the, Department c 

Industries there were four weaving schools an 

seven weaving demonstrations in progress and thes 

were continued during last year. One of their 
functions is to help in the introduction of the fly 

shuttle loom, which increases the outpu: of th 
Individual weaver by 40 per cent. In these school 

Instruction Is given to boys in weaving cotton anc 
mercerized bordered sarees, silk sarees, dhoties 
shirtings, etc., of somewhat complicated and fancy 
designs which serve as good: object-lessons to othe- 
weavers working in the vicinity of the schools. Al 
these schools are equipped with Khadi looms fo- 
beginners and saree looms for advanced pupils. I 
may be noted that although last year was not= 
prosperous one for the mill industry, . yet it wa 
fairly favourable to hand-loom workers who, a’ 
centres where silk and other fancy cloth was 


A 


~ 


1°4 


prepared, could earn from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 a month 
while on Khadi and other cotton looms-the wages 
did not amount to more than Rs. 35 a month. 


Br 


Buddhism and the “Untouchables” 


The Mahabodhi writes- :— 


There are 65 millions of untouchables in India 
who are not admitted into orthodox Hindu temples. 
hese millions contemplate going over to Islam 
and the Christian missionnaries are also trying to 
have them come over to the Christian camp. By 
comviction these untouchables are Hindus, but as 
they are considered as outcastes they prefer to go 
over to alien religions. The so-called outcastes are 
the descendants of excommunicated Buddhists. 
Waen the Brahmans recovered their power they 


bezan excommunicating the Buddhists, and the - 
later when the Moslems came, went over to the ` 


Mcslem camp to be on the victor’s side. Many low- 
caste Hindus also seeing that their opportunity had 
come, became Moslems. The whole Hindu com- 
manty of Kashmir was forcibly converted to 
isam by Sikandar who was nicknamed “buh 
éhkan.” The Buddha was known to the Mongols 
as the “buth”. Bamian, Turkestan, Turfan, Gandhar, 
Jealabad valley, the North-West Frontier Province 
were full of Buddhist temples, but they were all 
destroyed by the Moslem vandals ‘after they had 
ecnquered the countries. The time is now ripe 
fo~ the Hindus to accept the Lord Buddha as the 


Saviour of the outcastes. and to make the untouch-. 


ables accept Sakya Muni. The Lord Buddha by 
th3 simile of the flame showed that the fire 
waether produced by udumbara wood or any other 
wood gives the same flame and the man of 
watever caste if he has the five psychic qualities 
is able to advance in the path of progress. 
What a pity that there are no wealthy Buddhists 
tolay or any king who imbued with the spirit 
or compassion would send a spiritual embassy to 
irdia to inquire after the welfare of the socalled 
untouchables and to have the Message of the Lord 
Baddha delivered to them. The Christians of 
nglaut send money to convert the socalled 
heathen for they know that it is an economic gain 
tc have a man converted_to Christianity. Every 
ecnvert who adopts the European dress is a gain 
to the British trader. The devout Buddhists of 
accient India went forth to other lands to preach 
ike gospel of compassion. Will not the Bnddhists 
of Japan send a few good energetic Buddhist 
m Ssionaries to India to preach the Good Law of 


the Lord Buddha to the socalled untouchables of 
india, ` 


4 


Girl Widows in Bengal 


In Peace Mr. A. Hussain, M.A, B.L. 
gives the following table of girl widows . in 
Fengal :— 

Age Widows 

Hindus Muslims 
0...5 years 1,439 1.406 
5.10 ,, 8.751 7,558 
20.15 ,, 36.323 23,480 
- 46,513 32,444 
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_The figures indicate that there were 40 girl 
widows per 10,900 among the Hindu and only 26 
girl widows per 10,000 among the Muslims. Of 
these girl widows Muslims were mostly remarri 
while the Hindus were condemned to eternal 
widowhood. 


The evil results of this lifelong widow- 
hood of girls is thus described by Mr. 
Hussain : 


The curse of this widowhood has been 
manifest in the increase of the number of fallens 
In our modern cities and towns. Of these fallens 
the immense majority come from the Hindus. I 
hope I will not be misunderstood Here by my 
Hindu countrymen, We must know each other’s 
virtues and point out each other’s vices as they 
strike us, if we sincerely wish to be a nation of 
Bengalis and for the matter of that, of Indians. 


STATISTICS oF THE Fan ens 





Total number ' Total number 








Year of the fallens in of the fallens in 
Bengal B&O 
Hindus | Muslims | Hindus | Muslims 








1901 | 47,524 | 21, O51 linctuded in Bengal) 





1924 | 31.214 | 11,936 





2400 | 827 





From the above table it is clear that the number 
of the Hindu Fallens in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
was reduced in 1921 only by 293% in spite of 
various social efforts, and that of the Muslims 
decreased by 394% without any efforts and in spite 
of widespread economic distress that affected the 
bulk of the Muslims in Bengal. In Bengal proper, 
in the same year per 10,000 there were 31 Hindu 
fallens and only 9 Muslims, That is to say, the 
number of Hindu fallens was 3°4 times more than 
the Muslims, although the total number of Muslim 
females was far larger than _ that of the Hindus. 
The Muslim fallens thus had .unmistakably~ fallen 
in number more rapidly indeed than the Hindus. 


—— ~ 


Numerical Strength of Hindus and 
Muslims 


In the same monthly Mr. Hussain gives 
it as his opinion that : 

If the Hindus be successful in reforming their 
social system by refashiouing the basis of their 
society and revaluing their marriage ideals, they 
will very soon outnumber the Muslims as they 
have already fully acquired other necessary things 
viz.. knowledge, wealth, „hygienic habits, healthy 
occupations of life. The Muslims will take long 
time before they have acquired these indispensable 


` however, 
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factors. It is not because the Muslims are more 
prolific and the Hindus less that the Hindus are 
numerically lagging behind. 


Neo-Saiyeds and Neo-Mughals 


In the same 
serves :— 


review Mr. Hussain ob- 


Every Muslim, however low to-day, can attain 
social promotion to-morrow by dint of his merit, 
education and culture. The old proverb that 

Last year I was a Jolha 
Now I am a Sheikh, 
And next year if prices rise, 
l I shall become a Syed”, 
explains the flexible character of Muslim caste. - 


It is also interesting to note here that lately 
a section of the rising Muslims of Bengal is 
coming ‘up to from anew aristocracy or Neo- 
Ashraf by adopting, on the one hand, the super- 
ficial customs, and manners .of the old families 
of noble traditions and of high extraction who have 
held their head still high in society and by 
slavishly imitating on_ the other, the ‘stable’ eti- 
quettes of & so-called English society. These 
modern aristocrats or neo-ashrafs try their level 
best to trace or build their connection with the 
decaying Aristocracy of old or foreign dese nt 
and often allege themselves to be of Persian, 
Afghan or Mughal origin with very little justifica- 
tion for doing so, quite forgetting the famous 
saying of the Prophet, the sanctified, “Come not 
to me with your pedigrees but with your exploits. 
They abandon their original family titles which 
perhaps have a proud history behind and adopt 
such titles as shaikhs and saiyads. The old titles, 
will go to prove only that they are the 
descendants of the converts of indigenous origin. 
They may be now better designated as Neo-Saiyeds 
or New Shaikhs. - 

The Muslim lad just after his matriculation 
leaves in* him no trace of the family he springs 


om. 
The Neo-Saiyeds or the Neo-Mughals have, how- 
ever, established or are about to establisha position 
of eminence and distinction in the scale of society 
at least to the rank and file of their co-religionists, 
chiefly the helots through economic instrumentality 
of property and capital. 
Whatever be the real origin of the Muslims of 
Bengal, the immense majority of whom are herein- 
before described as the helots, the fact remains that 
they are Hindus by blood and Muslims merely by 
faith, because the generality have sprung from the 
Hindus. Even those who take legitimate pride in 
their foreign descent and respectable connection 
have also Hindu blood running in their veins which 
infused them through their mothers who had 
undoubtedly been of local origin. Obviously they 
can claim matriarchal kinship with the Hindus of 
to-day who are the descendants of their original 
maternal uncles. At any rate the Helots of Bengal 
mostly rose irom the various indigenous. races and 
thus have a mixed blood in them, which having 
been wedded to their generally uncultivated mind 
has been largely responsible for their brutally virile 
nature and criminally rash and restless disposition. 
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With reference to the use of the word 
helot’, Mr. Hussain observes :— 

I have meant by the helots not exacily those 
whom Mr. Gait called Ajlaf. The term ‘kelcts’ has 
been taken from history and want ky it to 
mean those who are economically and politically 
subservient to other classes. They may he 
Ashraf as well as Ajlaf, 


ae cual 


Immoral “Religious” Teachings 


The Science-grounded Religion publishes 
certain passages, which it says are from 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati’s “Satyarth Pra- 
kash”. These passages expound and :nculcate | 
doctrines which are subversive of sexual 
morality ; but we do not know whether the 


*“Satyarth Prakash” contains them. 


Veterinary Education 


Agriculture and allied industries require 
that domestic animals should be free from 
disease. As certain diseases of the lower 
animals are communicable to man, that gelso is 
a further reason why we should pay attention 
to their health. For these reasons veterinary 
education is very important. Hence the editor 
of The Indian Veterinary Journal is justified 
in observing :— 

It seems nothing short of a calamity, that the 
‘leading lights’ of the veterinary profession :n Jn- 
dia, do not pay as much attention as it deserves to 
the question of improving veterinary education in 
this country. Disinterested motives mus: point in 
the only direction which they ought to—make India 
self-contained in the matter of veterinary education 
as early as possible. We cannot be too grateful to 
the little band of Britishers who have beea 2hiefly 
responsible for inaugurating a generous scheme of 
veterinary education that is obtained in India to- 


day. 


We advisedly use the word ‘generous’ for unlike 
some of the present-day proposals the scheme origin- 
ally laid out and continued to the present day, 
covers a period of three years and includes most 
of the important subjects of Veterinary Sience, 
The beneñts of this scheme are being realised all 
over India to-day. The graduates of the Indian 
Veterinary Colleges are managing almost all the 
biggest Veterinary Hospitals in this land gute ir- 
dependently with great credit to themseives and 
the profession. They have popularised tie veteri- 
nary institutions to an extent unheard of in other 
fields of human activities, during an, ncredibly 
short period. The toll from epizootics is. steadily 
on the decrease. Centuries old superstiticn and 
prejudice are being slowly yet successfully got over 
and preventive inoculations are being introduced. 
The staff have been complimented from mor? than 
one platform for their valuable services. Al! these 
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we owe to the efficient course of studies obtained 
in the Indian Vetermary Colleges to-day. We 
don’t. claim it to be ideal. But it has created an 
Intelligent class of doctors who understand their 
wak and are undoubtedly a success. : 

Now we have arrived at a stage when there is a 
craving for more knowledge and a higher course of 
studies. It is a legitimate aspiration which ought 
to be welcomed by all interested in the advance- 
ment of science. 


A Call from Fiji 


Mr. A. W. MacMillan, a Christian mission- 
ary from Benares who is doing good work 
-1x Fiji, has contributed to the Young Men of 
irdia an important article on the need of 
morally and educationally competent social 
workers of Indian extraction for Fiji. The 
reason why such workers are very _urgently 
needed is explained in the following 
sentences :— 


Let it be understood in India that the rapid 

acd immediate raising of fhe average level to 
hizher standards among overseas Indians is a 
more urgent task than even the widespread social 
re-orm work- waiting to be done in India, because 
hese few hundreds of thousands are in daily contact 
wth the white races. They are being closely 
otserved. Travellers, too, wko have never seen 
Inia, are judging 
these Crown Colonies. Lands like America, New 
4caland and Australia are having their opinions of 
india influenced, revised,’ or formed by what is 
. observed in places like Fiji. In a place like 
Suva, hundreds of travelling Europeans each month 
_ alght from the great liners-and many see Indians 
for the first time. y New Zealanders come to 
Fpi wìth no trace of ‘“colour-prejudice,” having 
ied in the land where the aboriginal’ Maori is 
‘uated as an equal, but they often go back 
cranged in their attitude to Asia, poisoned by the 
tak of the European who thinks be knows the 
4A Jatic, or influenced by unfortunate observation of 
iatings in certain Indians. . 
_ Can India send abroad more samples of her 
bst, and thus not only. help to raise the general 
quality of citizenship, but also reveal to the world 
zhat „Which is the greatest in her heritage and cul- 
Ture | 


An URGENT Task. 


It has been said that the persecution of the 
early Christian Church by Jews and Romans_was 
a blessing in disguise, because. it scattered the 
iath throughout the then known world. India 
h5 kept within her. own coasts for long, long 
*eeituries, forbidding travel abroad, Suddenly the 
system of Indentured Labour like a whirlwind 
scatters her sons through the distant lands, in the 
Vast Indies, penetrating remote portions of 
A-rica, Invading Mauritius or Malayasia, and 
moducing India for the first time to the races 
itving in the South Pacific. Does India recognize 
inthis an opportunity to exhibit to the world her 
best products ? Into this great Empire Exhibition 
waat specimens is she sending ? Only plantation- 


. began. the Indentured Labour system in 


India by what: they see in’ 
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labourers and lovers of money. Has she ever 
troubled to send of her best ? Not_ merely to pay 
a hurried visit but to stay and to display her 
wares ? If India desires the “izzat? in the world 
which she deserves, let her work d for the 
rapid improvement of her scattered children in 
this generation. The task is urgent, and it need 
not wait for the attainment of swaraj. Organize, 
and send out men and women prepared to devote 
all their talents to the great and honourable task 
of nation-building ! - 


How Indian labourer came to cross the 
seas is thus described :— 


The Abolition of Slavery within the British 
Empire in 1834 gave birth to an even greater 
imperial problém—the overseas In Former 
slave owners complained that they were being 
ruined. The sugar-cane planters of Mauritius blazed 
anew trail when between 1834 and_1837, they 
obtained 7,000 recruits from North Tadia Ue 
rown 
Colonies. and elsewhere. During most of these 
decades, India took as little interest in these 
_coolies” who had been so foolish as to cross 
kalapani” as she took in the uplift and welfare 
of her own crores of untouchables, In time , how- 
ever, Mahatma Gandhi espoused the cause of th 
oppressed Indians in South Africa, With the 
passage of time, these self-same “coolies” in half 
a dozen colonies proSpered_ and their children grew 
up toshow a new-found dignity and sense of 
self-importance. At the close of the Great War the 
name of Kenya was introduced to a world that had 
been ignorant of its very existence. Now that the 
era of mute “coolie” has been replaced by, anew 
om of the self-respecting “settler”, India is rub- 
Ing 
she should have taken a lively Interest in these 
her blood-relatives long ago. 


Mr. MacMillan then shows how the trader 
has followed the coolies. 


In distant Natal, or during the construction 
of the Uganda Railway, or on the sugar plantations 
of Fiji, the indentured labourer has inevitably 
been followed by the baniya_or trader. Commercial 
instincts scented trade. It was realized that these 
tens of thousands of labourers in far-off foreign 
lands would be craving for some semblance of an 
Indian bazaar. Hence the trader arrived with all 
speed, and spread out his display, of hookahs, 
chilams, glass wristlets, gaudy-coloured saris, brass 
lotas, and a hundred other articles which are un- 
obtainable unless specially imported. He was 
welcomed by the homesick coolie. The articles he 
displayed for sale made the plantation labourer 
feel comforted in his foreign environment. The 
spices and condiments he imported gave a delight- 
ful flavour to his food. The trader, moreover, was 
always most obliging in the matter of loans. 
If ready-cash was needed for a wedding or a law- 
case, the “mahajan” was on the spot eager to 
assist—and also to charge 60 per cent. to 70 per 
cent, interest! 


Indian goldsmiths, tailors and shoemakers 
have also gone abroad to make money. 
Men by the hundred can leave India each year and 
penetrate into the lion-infested forests of_ Central 
Africa, or journey to the far-distant islands of the 


her eyes and is awakening to the fact that 


| 
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Pacific in order to pile up money, to obtain wealth 
from their own fellow countrymen. Where are the 
men and women who possess the spirit of service ? 
Who forsake home and country in order to Give 
rather than to Get ?. It is disappointing to find that 
they are conspicuous by their absence in Fiji. Is 
the biniya-mahajan spirit all that India has to show 
to the world ? Is there no self-sacrificing brotherly 
love in the land of the Brahmacharis and sannyasis ? 
The absence, in Fiji at least, of any who come from 
India to heal, to teach, to serve, to give, is toa 
lover of India deplorable. During the last ten or 
fifteen years, Christian missions have done good 
work, medically and educationally, among these 
people. As ever, they display the pioneer spirit 
and seek tò serve. Ofttimes all the thanks they 
receive is an unkind accusation that they are mere 
proselytisers and should be. boycotted. 


But it may be asked, why are social 
workers at all needed ? 

The critical European “views ‘with marked 
disapproval, the untidiness of most Indian 
homesteads.” ; 


Their very appeirance is ofttimes an eyesore 
and prejudices one against the occupants. Such as 
these were not. long ago in Pariah and Chamar 
villages in India and they are often a source, of 
worry to sanitary inspectors. Then the critical 
European complains of the conservatism of the In- 

In his agricultural methods, that he does not 
produce as good results as he might, that he impov- 
erishes the soil without feeding it. He looks with 


disdain upona disunited community, he sees evidenc- 


es of internal distrust and. suspicion. He knows 
that 75 per cent. of the serious crime in Fiji last 
year was committed by Indians, and that thousands 
of pounds are poured out annually upon wasteful 
litigation. He -sees the “New Rich” spending 
extravagantly upon such unproductive things as 
jewellery, as though intoxicated. It is possible to 
see more sovereigns around the necks. of Indians 
in Fiji in a day than one would seein many 
months of travel through the whole of_ the 
British Empire. He views all this with a 
disapproving eye. This condition of affairs exists 
because the moral and intellectual development of 
the community is not proportionate to the more 
rapid acquisition of money. An all-round develop- 
ment isneeded, that will, side by side with an improved 
earning capacity, show cleaner havits, an unselfish 
public spirit that puts the interests of the 
~ biradari” before personal gain, a more scientific 
knowledge of agriculture and sanitation, and the 
ability to use or invest earnings wisely. 


Waxe up Inpra 


Mother India is ‘concerned about the political 
status of her sons in the British Empire, and with 
justification too. But, meanwhile, she is neglecting 
to do the most important thing to attain that 
result, vix. to work strenuously for the immediate 
raising of the average level of the people to those 
standards which represent the highest and noblest 
in both Eastern as well as Western civilizations. 
It is man’s inherent right to have equality of 
opportunity to develop his God-given capacities. 
The Indians overseas, certainly in Fiji, need 
assistance in this upward development. 


‘ few months ago, and presided over by Mrs. 


find response ? 
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Take some other facts. 


„Here in Fiji, for instance, we have 24,000 Indian 
children under 15 years of age, and only 1,4() 
attending schools. There is no Governmert 

olicy of Indian education and no official in tke 

overument with the requisite knwledge of 2 
Indian language, or who has served in India. Witi 
one or two exceptions, the 68 teachers are men 
who were born in Fiji and who are uncertificated 
and untrained. Who is to mould the character and 
guide these 24,000 children? In ten years tha 
Fiji-born Indians have doubled their ‘numbers. 

rganized formative influences among these 12.00) 
splendid girls are practically non-existent. Is +t 
not , discreditable, to India, as seen in the Sout, 
Pacific, that in Fiji only 242 per cent. of the Indian 
women over 15 years of age are able to read ani 
write, whilst 73 per cent. of the native Fijiaa 
women over fifteen are literate—these whos 
grandparents were savages and cannibals! This, 
of course, is one of the results of the unselfis; 
toil of Christian missionaries, who have been her2 
since 1835, the age of _cannibalism,—long befor3 
the protection of the British Government com- 
menced in 1874. . 


: Score ror Socran SERVICE 

, At times in Fiji complaints are made concern- 
ing the lack- of facilities for medical aid. Tho 
climate is ideal and the common illnesses rara 
but women do at times need assistance for thei- 
own special troubles. What is to prevent a quali- 
fied Indian woman from devoting herself to service 
amongst her sisters—nursing, healing, training 
dais,” imparting knowledge regarding maternity 
and child welfare? Where is the lawyer looking 
for his life-work, but who possesses the spirit o 
service and would delight in practising in a Crowr 
Colony, in order to wisely counsel his fellow- 


countrymen, helping men in trouble, placing his 
trained intellect at their disposal, and making nc 
more a reasonable competence ? Where is the 


student of economics or agriculture, who might 
spend useful years among his brethren, organisinc 
co-operative credit societies, grappling with com- 
mercial problems, seeking improvement in agricul- 
ture and scientific cattle-breeding ? Where are the 
men fo re-organize a community lacking cohesior 
building up panchayats, re-introducing social order 
and discipline, where, with the disappearance of 
caste, social disorder and chaos prevail ? Referrine 
to the coming of the present writer to Fiji, under 
the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., to help the Indians 
Mr. H.S. L. Polak is reported to have stated àt 


a great meeting, held in the Madras Y.M.C. A. ¢ 


B 

that whilst grateful for the effort being made, yet 

1 pier : to ae poe che ri al pral ore is pri- 
e work of Indians. In the early pa 

last year, The Servant of India Soe 


° Peona) ex 
similar sentiments. ( ) expressed 


When are tnese appeals to 





Tne Significance of the Study of the 
Upanishads Á 
In the Philosophical Quarterly Mr. R. D. 
Ranade explains the significance of the study 
of the Upanishads as follows :— 


— 
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In the History of Indian Thought, every revival 
of the study of the Upanishads has synchronised 
with a great religious movement. When, about 
two thousand four hundred years ago, the author 
of the Bhagavadgita tried for the first time to 
synthesise the truths of Upanishadic philosophy in 
that immortal Celestial Poem, it was evidently 
with the desire of giving a new impulse to religious 
thought and thus lay the foundations of a truly 
mystical religion which should prove the guiding 
light of all mystical activities for ages to come. 
Then, about twelve hundred years later, when for a 
second time the architectonic builders of Vedantic 
philosophy came to construct their Systems of 

teality out of the material placed at their disposal 

by the Upanishadic Seers, there was again witnessed 
a phenomenon of a new religious revival, this 
time the religious revival taking the shape more 
or less of an intellectual than of a purely mystical 
religion. In the twentieth contüry to-day, after 
the lapse of another twelve, hundred years, under 
tie impact of western civilisation and Western 
culture, supported by the infinite progress of 
modern science and an all-round study of the 
philosophies and religions of the world, we 
m India, who are the inheritors of a great 
spiritual past that has been left to us b 
our Upanishadic ancestors, stand face to ‘face wit 
a very difficult problem, namely, that-of reconcil- 
ing mysticism with intellectualism in such a way 
that “any thought construction that we might put 
forth on the basis of the eternal truths of Atmanic 
experience, suggested to us by the Upanishads 
might harmoniously synthesise the -claims o 
Science and Philosophy and Religion, so_that our 
philoscphical view of reality may not be disturbed 
but may only be supported by the advance of 
modern science, and both our scientific an 
philosophic views be made to redound in such a 
way to the glory of God that “the highest link 
of Nature’s chain may only be seen to be tied to 
the foot of Jupiter’s chair”. The present writer 
believes that the Upanishads are capable of giving 
us a view of reality which would satisfy the 
scientific, the , philosophic, as well as the 
religious aspirations of man; because they give 
us a view which may be seen to be supported by 
a direct, first-hand, intuitive, mystical experience, 
which no science. may impeach, which all 
philosophy may point to as the ultimate goal 
of its endeavour, and which may be-seen at 
once to be the immanent truth in the various 
forms of religion which only quarrel because 
they cannot converge. . 


The Age of Consent Bill 


Stri-Dharma writes : 


This Bill is going to be brought up .again b 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, M. L. A. during the Siola 
Session of the Legislative Assembly under the 
very much hetter title of the Children Protection 
Bill. The Bill will make better provision for the 
protection of children against unlawful intercourse 
with them during their infancy. This Bill is an 
improvement on the Age of Consent Bill, which 
was defeated in the Aseembly last winter. The 
Bill is designed, (a) to absolutely protect infants be- 
low 13, (b) to protect them against strangers up to 
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elaborate pamphlets have been 


the age of 15, and (c) to protect the girl wife against 
her husband’s injurious approaches up to the age of. 
14. The Bill extends the definition of rape to girls 
not exceeding 13 years of age. Sexual intercourse 
with a girl between 13 and 15 is made punishable, 
In the case of strangers, with imprisonment up to 
two years with or without fine, and sexual mter- 
course by a husband with a wife between 13 and 
14 is punishable with one year’s imprisonment 
with or without fine. f : 
Anyone reading the above clauses will realise 


that this Bill is not one for controversy but of 
ordinary decent and humane conduct towards 
children. We are convinced that public opinion is 


for this reform, but as there isa small orthodox 
section of the people undoubtedly existing, which 
is so deluded as to think that cruel, unnatural treat- 
ment of children is in accordance with their sacred 
religion, it ig necessary that there should be a unit- 
ed demand from all over India for the passing of 
this Bill, as it stands, without any lowering of 
the age below 14. 


amman aiir 


Parentage of Lord Bacon 


The Young Oitizen, edited by Dr. Annie 
Besant and Mr. Q. S. Arundale, wa, LLB, 
contains an article on Francis Bacon by 
H. V. in which the writer identifies Bacon 
with Shakespeare. That is not a new theory 
written to 
prove that it was Bacon who wrote the plays 
ascribed to Shakespeare. As regards the 
parentage of Bacon, the writer has the 
following without giving any proofs :— l 


In the reign of the great Elizabeth of England 
was born _this ter- , this King of Men, 


who was destined to be denied his earthly birth- 


right of a throne too narrow for him, and instead 
to take all knowledge for his kingdom, and to 
wield such undisputed sway over the intellects 
of succeeding generations as has perhaps been 
wielded to no other, born in a western body. 
Francis Bacon is said to have been born in 
1561, and passed for the youngest son of Sir 
Nicholas. Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Seal. In 
his official capacity, probably Sir Nicholas had 
to seal up, many a State secret, but never one 
fraught with such momentous issues as the secret 
of this child’s birth. For his mother was none 


- other than the great Queen herself, who had 


contracted an imprudent marriage with the 
handsome Robert Dudley, afterwards created by 
her Earl of Leicester, ata time when both of 
them were prisoners in the Tower, under the 
displeasure of Queen Mary, and when Elizaketh’s 
hopes of ever ascending the. throne were slight. 
History has been at considerable pains to explain, 
on any plausible grounds, Elizabeth’s subsequent 
persistent refusals to marry, to the evident great 
concern of her advisers and of all well-wishers 
of the State. As usual, the truth on this vexed 
question 18 simplicity itself, that she was already 
married, and for many years fully intended, when 
the convenient time should come. to announce 
her wedded condition and acknowledge her heir. 
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Certainly none could know better than King 
Harry’s daughter that. inconvenient marriages 
could be easily dissolved, if such were the Royal 
will y but History acknowledges that Elizabeth 
continued to retain some love for Leicester, even 
after discovery of his repeated. lapses from 
faithfulness to her had roused her to such wrath, 
that she had sworna mighty _ oath never to 
acknowledge him as her husband. Unfortunately 
the punishment would fall most heavily on the 
Innocent, onthe boy called Francis Bacon, and 
‘his younger brother Robert, who had been adopted 
ito the Devereux family, and was later to be 
known to History as the ili-fated Earl of Essex, 
whose desperate attempt to force his royal mother 
to acknowledgment cost him his head. 

Evidently those who were in the secret long 
retained the expectation that Elizabeth would 
ultimately relent, and so the bringing up of 
Francis Bacon was rather different from that of 
his reputed brother, and it is clear that in his 
boyhood he was in high favor with Elizabeth, who 
dubbed him her “Little Lord Keeper,” and 
delighted in the proofs.he early gave of unusua! 
wisdom. Suddenly this favor was _ withdrawn, 
Leicester having fallen under the Queen’s dis- 
pleasure, and the boy was hastily sent away by 
his friends to France, with Sir Amyas Paulet, tha 
Ambassador. 


The Greatness of Jainism 


__ In opening the All-India’ Jain Conference 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore said 
as reported in the Jaina Gazette :— 


_No less memorable have been the services of 
Jainism to the evolution of India’s spiritual and 
philosophical life. Jainism has cultivated certain 
aspects of that life which have broadened India’s 
religions outlook. It. is not merely that Jainism 
has aimed at carrying Ahimsa to its logical 
conclusion uudeterred by the practicalities of the 
world ; it is not only that Jainism has attempted to 
perfect the doctrine of the spiritual conquest of 
Matter in its doctrine of the Jina,—what is unique 
in Jainism among Indian religions and philosophical 
systems is that it has sought Emancipation in an 
apa movement of the Spirit towards the realm 
ot Infinitude and Transcendence, —and that it has 
made Power, Will, Character, in one word Charitra, 
an integral element of perfection side by side with 
Knowledge and Faith. ainism has sought 
a harmony. of all religions and of all phlosophical 
and dialectical standpoints, in its Sarvadharma and 
jiis Anekantavada. At the other end of the scale, 
in its rock-cut sculptured architecture, Jainism has 
created a new style, and carried it to a pitch of 
excellence which places the glories of Mount 
Abu side by side with the Mausoleum of the 
Taj nous the architectural wonders of the 
world. 


A Comprehensive View of National 
Progress 
In the course of the same address, the 
Maharaja rightly observed :— 
As Indians your political point of view, as also 
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the political point of view of every other relig. i 
community in India, should in my opinion, be Jat 
of India as a whole. So long as the thousand and c 1 
different communities into which our country is 
split up bear this doctrine in mind and act towa is 


socially and educationlly. At the same time, ve 
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Asia’s Future PR 


Swami Adwaitananda writes in Prabudah : 
Bharata :— 


The evolution of a socialistic society and is 
resurgence of Asia are sure to introduce rade. | 
changes. but it is doubtful whether they will realis -> 
the highest human aspirations. Socialism will sur - 
ly conduce toa more equitable distribation «1 
wealth, will give sufficient leisure to all for intellec - 
ual and cultural pursuits, butit will be meral: 
a mechanical change. The resurgence of Asia als. 
if it merely means a shifting of the balance ci 
international forces, will not be a substantial mov: 
forward. course, an international equality is 
much better than the present order of dominat.o 
and exploitation, but it is. merely a framewcrL. 
The underlying spirit also must undergo a comp! 3t- 
transformation, because that alone can be che des: 
sive factor. Nothing can be real in life that is nc 
made real in the spirit. The idea and the serti 
ment are not enough. They undergo consten 
fluctuations and are combated by deep-seated nater 
and instincts. There must be an immense spiriti 2 
advance, if freedom, equality and unity are to 9: 
made the internal and external possessior of cll 

nly'a spiritual change can bring this about, an 
the intellect of Europe laboured by, Hellenism i 
beginning to see the necessity of aspiritual change 
A mere rational formula still holds the sway, ba 
a movement in the direction of the spirit ha 
already begun in Europe. 

Asia in the past made no great endeavour fo. 
social progress. Her main occupation was the dis 
covery of a spiritual and inner freedom and not u 
external perfection. Outwardly, she tried for ¿ 
secure social framework and a. fixed economik 
system. The result was a sharp discrepancy 
between her inner and outward life. In India tkis 
attitude of mind found expression in the seclusic 
of the best who lived in the spirit. But the cor- 
mingling of the two great sfreams of thouglt 
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Eastern and Western, has forced Asia to face the 
life-problem with a broader vision. She is at 
liberzy to imitate the Occidental experiment or to 
reject entirely all the achievements of the West 
and rest satisfied with her glorious but insufficient 
past. But in that case her resurgence will in no 
way benefit either herself or humanity in general. 
Looling to the nature of the forces working in 
Asia however, we find that the probability is that 
the contact of .these two halves of the mind_ of 
humanity will get up a more poweriul connection 
bctween the two poles of our being and result in a 
full synthesis of the highest ideals of each, subjective 
and objective freedom and equality. 


ee E 


Maharani Sarat Sundari on Cow-killing 
and other Problems 


We readin the same monthly 
article on Maharani Sarat-sundari 
Puthia:— . 


although she’ was a strict. Hindu, widow, she 
was rever found lacking in making contributions 
to the building of a Brahmo Mandir, a Mosque 
Me : hurch, whenever she was appealed to 
or it. 

5 Aunan tenant was once brought down to 
the Cutthery on a charge of cow-killing. He, was 
heavily fined and confined in a cell underneath the 
Curshery building. The matter at last reached the 
eare of the Maharani Mata. She at once called the 
Dewan to her presence and vehemently protested 
against their proceedings, saying, “I am vy sorry 
that you have done such injustice to, the poor 
tenent, He killed the cow for a religious rite. 
We Hindus sacrifice buffalo-calves and goats. for 
religious rites and think nobody has any right to 
Interfere in it. Then why should we not allow the 
Mussulmans to do as their religious injunction 
reaiires ? Please see that in future no such injust- 
ice is done to anybody else.” 

A Brahmo gentleman once came to Puthia to 
preich his religious doctrines. Everywhere he 
met with a violent opposition. and nobody_ would 
receive him in his house. The Maharani Mata on 
heacing this, sent for him, gave him quarters in 
the palace, allowed him to conduct his prayers in 
his own way and fed him sumptuously as long 
as Łe st: y d there. On coming to learn that the 
preacher was a vegetarian, the Maharani cooked 
sore of the dishes with her own hands. It is said 
tha: the dishes served were so many in number 
that the gentleman could not get at them from his 
seal. A Brahmin attendant got them near him one 
after another. 

She had correspondence with Pandit Iswar 
Chendra Vidyasagar. His memorable medsures for 
widow remarriage had the full sanction of her heart. 
She used to say that the measures, if properly 
followed, would put a stop to many a heinous crime 
in the Hindu society. 


in an 
of 


Swami Abhedananda on the Depressed 
| Classes 


The Educational Review of Madras 
lishes a speech of Swami 


pub- 
Abhedananda on 
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the ideal of education in which it was said, 
In part :— 


We should “not be narrow but we should carry 
that ideal of unity in variety in all the different 


‘stages of our. social hfe. Just as two faves are 


not alike, so no two minds are alike. Your path 
is chalked out for you by the Lord himself and 
I must be tolerant. I must allow you to grow iu 
your own way. Just as in a garden there are 
different kinds of trees, and you do not try to 
make two trees look alike. Do you try to make 
two trees bear the same fruit? You would be 
destroying all the trecs. So, my friends, tnis 
world is a garden and each individual is just like 
a plant. Let him grow and bear his own fruit. 
Allow him to grow. That sould be your ideal. 
Why should. you hinder. his growth and progress? 
Take your hands off- Take all the limitations off, 
and let him grow free, and he will bear the best 
fruit. But before he can bear the best fruit, you 
must give him the proper environments. Just as 
a plant cannot give its best fruit unless you give 
it proper light and heat, and the nourishment of 
the earth, air and water, which are the environ- 
ments under which a plant will bear, its best fruit, 
s3 you make him. manifest the highest ideal of 
his life by giving him the proper conditions. That 
is your duty. Why should you hate a-Chandala ? 
Why is hea Chandala? Because you had made 
hiin so. You can make him a Brahman to-morrow 
if you allow him all the proper environments of 
a Brahman. Do not blame him because he lives 
in filth and dirt and is unclean. Why is he so? 
Because you have made him like that, and now, 
after putting him down in the lowest rank and 
giving him all the conditions , that would be 
degrading to him, you blame him, condemn him, 
and hate him. Itis not the Chandala who should be 
blamed, but you, the leaders of the society. You 
have made him so. Therefore, take the blame 
upon your own shoulders and correct it and make 
him a saint, Give him proper training, grant him 
proper education, love him, and give him a chance 
to stand on bis own feet. Do you do that ? No, 
you don’t. Abraham Lincoln, who was the President 
of the United States some years ago, and who 
liberated the slaves, was once walking in the 
streets of Washington witha friend and found a 
beetle on the road. It was turned on its hack 
its legs were up in the air, and it was strugglin 
to stand on its feet. Abraham Lincoln stoope 
down and picked up that bettle and put it on its 
legs, His friend asked him what he was doing. 
e said, “I made that poor fellow sfand on its 
own feet.” That was his nature. So my friends, 
I wish every one of you would Lecome an Abraham 
Lincoln. If you see a poor man, make him stand 


on his own feet, give him the proper opportunity, - 


do not tyrannize over him, do not call him names, 
do not condemn him: but love him as you love 
your own self, 


“Peace Through International Education” 


Mr. V. V. Oak gives in the same review 
brief descriptions of what is being done in 
America to secure peace through international 
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education, from which the following extracts 
are made :— 


A Untvensty OF [INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
The mission of this institution is to be different 
from that of any other edneational institution in 
the country in that it will offer courses exclusively 
for students of international law and will endeavour 
to promote closer relations between the United 
States, South America and Asiatic countries, 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
LATIONS 


The primary purpose of the school is to provide 
opportunity for research and investigation of the 
fundamental conditions of international life, and 
the publication of such findings as will be of benifit 
to the world. Its secondary purpose will be the 
training of teachers and advanced instruction to a 
hmited number of well-qualified students. 


HARRIS FOUNDATION [NSTITUTION at THE. 
UNIVERSITY or Curaaco 


The engagement of distinguished European 
professors and publicists for the study of. inter- 
national relations at Chicago has been arranged by 
the trust fund given by the children of 
Wait Harris, a Chicago business-man, “for the 
promotion of better understanding on the part of 
American citizens. of the other peoples of the 
world, thus establishing a basis for improved inter-, 
national relations and a more enlightened world 
order. 


Tre Guecennent SCHOLARSHIP 


This is the latest gift of an American financier, 
Simon Guggenheim, an ex-Senator, gave a preli- 
minary gift of Rs. 10.000.000 with a view to estab- 
lish 40 to 50 fellowships ‘for men and women of 
proved ability anywhere in the world where they 
can work most profitably’ 

There is no racial or colour line drawn in the 
plan nor has any discriminations against national- 
ities recognized. Any one who proves bis or her 
merit living in any part, of the wide-world has a 
claim for this fellowship. The age-limit is also 
very broad and people of proved ability and scholar- 
ship and even over 35 years old may be given the 
benefit of this fund. : 


Tre [INSTITUTE oF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


419, West 117th Street. N. Y. 

In declaring the objects of the Institute, Dr. 
Duggan observed in the announcement : 

“It is impossible to understand other people 
and to appreciate properly their worth without 
correct information concerning their life, institutions 
and culture. In order to develop. mutually help- 
ful relations between the United States and foreign 
countries through educational agencies, the Institute 
‘of International Education was recently founded in 
New York with sufficient funds to guarantee its per- 
manency and ability to carry out its. purpose.” 


ES ce 


Mahatma Gandhi on Varnasrama 
Pandit Dharmadeva Sidéhantalankar writes 
in the Vedic Magaxine :— 


To me it seems that Mahatmaji is not quite 
consistent in condemning untouchability which is 
only an off-shoot, a natural conseauence, not of 


Norman ` 


Varnashram hut of hereditary Caste system w1 2h 
e supports. His views in this matter have supat 
neither of the Shastras nor of common sen 3. 


I should be the last person in the world to ques‘i.n . 


the sincerity of Mahatma Gandhi’s views as reg r s 
the removal of untouchability but I am sorry o 
note that unconscionsly Gandhiji is harming tie 
cause so dear and near to his heart, by supporiig 
the hereditary. Caste system. Mahatmaji hs 
rightly observed that there is_no warran; for tie 
belief in the fifth caste. This statement is t u2. 
no donbt, but with alittle modification. There 3 
no warrant for the belief in the fifth caste in tls 
genuine Shastras, though in the later Smritis n1 
the Puranas which support the Caste syst n. 
untouchability has been given countenance fo ia 
tne most unambiguous language, So we are natme']7 
led to believe that Mahatmaji’s views on Varız- 
shrama and Caste as expressed in his article refer-e | 
to above are inconsistent, unshastric, erroneous, cn | 
misleading. 


Industrial Research and Economic 
Development 


Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar contribu e 
an useful article to Welfare on industr a 
research and economic development, i:whisl 
he shows what has been done in the Wis 
recently in the field of industrial researck 
He concludes :— 


Industrial research has been achieving wonder? 
results in human inventiveness and brain-power 
But these acquire a significance solely because thar 
serve to make the life of the people, the teem:n; 
millions, less disagreeable and more happy. l 

And while a great social purpose is thus bein; 
served by engineering technology and chemiszr; 
be it noted also that these achievements have 
subStantial- value on the world market. The inv n- 
tions, furnished with “economies” as they «ere 
enable the merchants to place the goods on -h 
trade cheaper than before and than others who ik 
not happen to be armed with the same. The cara 
city for competing with other nations rests thu 
ultimately in the quantity and variety of scientiĵi 
investigation applied to the problem of economic 
development, or in other words, industrial research 


The British Passion for Sport 


One can learn some lessons and hare 
some glimpses of British mentality from Mr 
St. Nihal Singh’s illustrated and interesting 
article in Welfare on the British passion fır 
sport. Mr. Singh writes :— 

So strong, indeed is that passion that it finds 
expression in the mode of salutation which tue 
British employ: 

“Very fit, thanks. How you?” . . 

That form of greeting is hecomiug mcre anc 
more common in Britain. It is taking the plaze 
of the more formal “how do you do,” or the simple 
“good morning” or “good evening”. - 

Wishing one the time of day is just the kind vi 
greeting you would expect from a people who ‘lire 
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during ‘the best part of the year, under leaden 
skis, and who are likely to have, all the weathers 
of the year in the course of a single day, or even 
in the space of a few hours’ time. That the same 
na-ton is abandoning that form of salution for one 
expressive of the state of physical fitness i; even 
mre significant. It shows that the care of health 
is ceiving greater and greater attention from the 
peozle--that the British, always fond. 
becoming even keener_upon outdoor life and games. 
tor decades—possibly for generations—the British 
hays shown their love for sport by using such a 
phrase as “playing cricket” instead of saying “be 
fair’, or “not playing cricket”, for being unfair. 

_ That love comes out unexpectedly in conversa- 
tior.. During the war, when Lord Chelmsford was 
aprointed Vicerey, I asked a Briton who himself 
had held high office in India and who moved in 
the most exclusive circles in London, if he liked 
the appointment. His reply was: =-  ; 

I do not have the pleasure of knowing- Lord 

Chelmsford. But his record at cricket while at 
Qx“ord was brilliant. He was Captain of the 
Un versity eleven: So he must be good.” i 

That sort of reply seemed to me to be incon- 
clisive. But it was not so to the man who vouch- 
sad it. And-he himself was a great scholar—had, 
in fact, topped the Indian Civil Service list in his 
year. Jt was another way of saying that the battle 
of Waterloo had been won on the playing fields of 

Ern and Harraw—a saying first_ coined over a 
m ago, and yet quite often used in this day 
ard age. 

_ Even outside observers like myself who are 
cieposed to laugh at the British for making a 
fazch of spurt, cannot, however, deny that without 
sport they would not have the physical vitality 
which has enabled them to plant their flag «over 
abnost half the globe, and to become one of the 
wealthiest nations in the world. Schools, be’ they 
pabdlic or private, for boys or for girls—lay great 
emphasis upon games, So do the Universities, 
especially’ the two older ones, known as the 
‘Warsities—Oxford and Cambridge. 7 i 

Owners of railways, factories, workshops and 


otier institutions’ of a similar character provide ` 


thəir employees with playgrounds, or theemployees 
thamselves club together and provide 
thanselves. Im some cases they are far off, neces- 
stating a considerable -journey on ‘the train to 
_reach them: yet the people go to them, so deter- 
mmned are they to “keep fit.” 

Of all the Indians who have taken away the 
prizes coveted by British students appearing in 
various .University examinations, nothing is known 
by the British populace. But there is no man or 
weman in Britain who does not know of “Ranji.” 
Tke mere mention of his name recalls memories 
of other days, and some one is_sure to tell tales 
reminiscent of the time when “Ranji” was sweep- 
inz everything before him on the cricket field. _ 

“Ranji’s nephews bid fair to rival nim. Malik 
Eardit Singh, now member of the “Indian Civil, 
Service”, engraved his name on the British. memory 
axd so did Roy, the boxer, at present serving in 
ths Indian Railways. - 

Devotion to sports makes the British acclaim 
th> victor, even though that victor may have 
triumphed over a member or members of the 
British race. By nature and training they are, how- 


of sport, are. 


them for. 
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feel keenly humiliated on such an. occasion, They 
manage, however, to repress their disappointment. 
have become so accustomed to the British 
psychology that if I see a placard reading “Glorious 
Defeat,” I can tell without buying the paper whose 
headline writer produced the poster that the defeat 
has been suffered by some British player or team. 


‘During the war such a placard used to mean that 


a reverse had crowned the effort of a British 
General or Field-Marshal. | 

I almost burst into laughter the other day when 
I saw an extenuation of a great defeat suffered by 
an English boxer thrown up on the cinema screen. 
It ran something to this effect, that the British 
had taught the whole world to box; and they were 
glad that the world had learned its lesson so well 
that it was now beating them at their own game. 


Mr. Singh does not approve of the spirit 
of gambling which is found in the British to 
such an abnormal degree. He says: 


Why the British with all their. passion for 
sport should need to whip up their interest in a 
particular “sporting event” by betting has always 
amazed me. Betting is practised by, Britons, from 
the top to the bottom of the social ladder. Even 
Jittle school boys put money on a race or a match. 
One man or another in office or faetory makes up 
a “book” and takes bets from his fellow workers 


-or acts as agent for a “bookie.” 


Newspapers trumpet the news of sporting 
events as if they were matters of the greatest 
imperial Importance. Every day, at noon-time 
large numbers of men, and many women, anxious- 
ly await the mid-day edition of the paper they 
particularly favour, in search of “tips,” hints which 
wiil enable them to place their bets. 

‘Success as well as failure, however merely 
whets the passion for gambling. If the gambler 
wins, he wishes to win again. If he loses, he is 
certain that his luck will turn and he will win the 
next time. as . 

This propensity makes it impossible for many_ 
Britons to take any interest in_ a game uniess they 
have risked_ money on it. I remember, when I. 
was last in India, finding myself the opponent at 
auction bridge of a Church of England Padre, who 
was exceedingly disgusted when he learned that I 
refused to bet even a pice on the outcome of the 
game. “That means that it will be a namby-pamhy 
game”. he-grumbled, my partner solved the diffi- 
culty by taking the. double risk, and ended by 
having double the winnings—half of it at the 
Padre’s expense. | 

Again and again I have found that „a Britisher 
who can be persuaded to play. bridge without 
stakes refuses to take the game seriously, and soon 
wearies of it and withdraws. 


a 
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The Study of History 


The good and evil of the study of history 
will appear from the following extract from 
an article by Major B. D. Basu, I. M. S. 
(Retired), in Welfare. | 


It is not necessary to dwell on the importance 
of the study of history. Several philosophical 


ever, so patriotic that I have no doubt they must writers have done so. To quote one of them :— 
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“History is a series of struggles to elevate the 
character of humanity in all its aspects, religious, 
intellectual, social, political, rising sometimes to an 
agony of aspiration and exertion, and frequently 
followed by lassitude and relapse, as great efforts 
are in the case of individual men. Those who 
espouse the theory of necessary development as 
the key to history are driven to strange conse- 
quencees,” - 

Bat the harmful consequences following from 
the Study of History have not been laid stress 


-Fraud is taken as evidence of clever 
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upon so well as by M. Herne of France wno 
writes : ; 

- “History, so far, has been the most immoral 
and perverzing branch of literature. It exalts 
greed and wholesale murder when greedy and 
murderous lusts are satisfied in the names of nations. 


diplomacy, 
What is cointed immoral down held 
admirable in Courts and on Thrones. 
(NV. B. See Reader’s guide to Welfare for July. 
1925, printed elsewhere.] 
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Red Indian ek ea 2,000 Years 
go 
The July Scientific American states :— 


“here in the valley of Muddy River, perhaps 
2000 years ago, the ancestors of some. modern 
Pueblo tribe learned how to build permanant buildings, 
to weave fine cloth, to make good pottery, to im- 
prove their agriculture, in brief. developed the arts 
which, in after years, made Pueblo civilization one 
of the highest in ancient America, north of Mexico. 


The inhabitants of the British Isles, whose 
descendants in after years took possession 
of parts of America, were not more civilised 
2000 years ago. ' 


2 
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Why Gospel of Love is not Effective 


In reviewing Lord Ronaldshay’s “The 
Heart of Aryavarta” in the International 
Review of Missions, Mr. Arthur Mayhew 
ohserves :— ` 


The author has failed also to explain why a 
man like Rabindranath Tagore has so little direct 
influence in modern India, and why a gospel of 
hate has for a time expelled the more Indian gospel 
of love whieh he preaches. Such explanation 
would perhaps he possible only for one who writes 
from a distinctively Christian standpoint, a stand- 
point which the author could no doubt adopt, but has 
perhaps wisely. not emphasized. Surely, however, 
without being liable to a charge ‘of partiality, he 
might have devoted some portion of his book to the 
contribution of Christian ideas to the modern spirit 
of Hinduism. As it stands, it does not suggest, 
what is _in_ fact the truth, that Christianity has 
assisted Hinduism to define itself, to reform itself 
and to take up social service. If it has not yet 
taught India that love is better and more construc- 
tive than hate. it may yet be more effective in such ' 
teaching than Tagore has been. eS 


The reviewer should attempt to explain 
why though Jesus Christ is held to be God 
incarnate in Europe and America, not a 


to. 


that 





od fn uei e 
mere human being which-</Fagere is and 
claims to be, His Gospel of love has not 
yet triumphed in the individual and corporate 
lives of the majority of his professed 
followers. As for Christianity teaching “India 
that love is better and more constrnetive 
than hate,’ that can only happen when 
Christianity has first taught Christendom 
“love is better and more constructive 


than hate.” 


Some Publications Used for Missionary 
Education 


Dr. John Clark Archer, B.D, Pb. D, bas 
contributed to the International Review of 
Missions an article on “Missions and the 
Local Parish” which breathes a genuine 
fraternal spirit in matters religious, as is 
evident from the fact that he claims that 
there is implicit in his paper “the idea that 
the East has much to give and that further 
western missionary effort is warranted only 


if it be in the spirit, and with the methods, 
of co-operaticn.” It is also clear from his 
ideal of missionary education, 

Namely, an interpretation of the essential 


character (the origins, complexity, development and 
fruits) of tke non-Christian orders, with a View to 
understanding and appreciating them, of co-3perat- 
ing with them in service to humanity end of 
making them and our own selves Christian in the 
highest sense of the term. 

Dr. Archer’s paper brings to light 
the fact that some publications used 
for missionary education continue to contain 
lies, half-truths and suggestio falsi re- 
garding nen-Christian faiths and peoples. For 
example, he says :—~ 

The average teacher and the average pupil are 


r 


-missionary of th 
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rot ‘only ignorant of foreign missionary facts and 
problems, but many things which they do know 
are superficial and therefore of little consequence, 
CY are Inaccurate or altogether false and therefore 
Turtful both to themselves and iudirectly to the 
Feople misrepresented. During. many. years the 


writer has had occasion to examine critically. hun-. 


creds of books and pamphlets devoted to mission- 
ary edication in Sunday schools and Churches, 
and he is convinced that many indispensable things 
are lef; to be desired. He has discovered much 
ionic and worthy material, not only wholesome 
11 Interpretation but of real educational value. He 
ras found much of another sort also. He_ has been 
cismayed to find it stated that the sacred scripture 
ct a certain non-Christian people bids you ‘spit 
free times over the left shoulder to keep a bad 
Cream from hurting you,» dismayed because the 
Statement is untrue. Again. in a comparatively 
recent and wie ae booklet for advanced, pupils 
în the schools of a large American, denomination, 
this paragraph on Hinduism occurred; ‘The religion 
the greater part of India. This religion teaches 

t man has no real soul ; it teaches of no saviour, 

ro salvation. It believes in the murder of 
girl babies and in child marriage. The most 
frrible crimes are committed in the name of 
religion. The leaders or priests of this_ religion, 
called Brahmins, are wicked, selfish, dangerous 
men.’ And all this, ironically, is represented as 
fie statement of a scholarly and well-known India 
at denomination who certainly 
would have challenged it had he known of it. 
ven taking what there is of truth in- the para- 
graph we are reminded that there has been a too 
Prevalent habit of drawing pictures ‘deepend to an 
egreeable gloom.’ So often the worst in other faiths 
has been compared. with the best in our own. A 
book which gives an account of some Indian child- 
ren has this in it: ‘A true Christian-as you well 
Enow is one who would scorn to tell lies, or steal, 
er cheat, or act in any dishonourable way. But 
this is not so in India; a man who is considered 
es most religious, and is even called holy, may 
steal, lie, cheat, besides_ being horribly dirty and 
wearing his hair filthy and matted.” (Do not fail 
to appreciate that parting shot at the immorality 
ef dirt.) But, seriously, the vile sadhu is exhibited 
es the true type, with no intimation whatever of 
fhe presence in India of a better and more typical 
class of ascetics. And the following quotation 
chows nothing so much as the author’s superficial 
acquaintance with Islam, unless indeed it betrays 
6 common temptation to the use of flippant phrases 
Islam—a man-made faith, planned to include feat- 
ures of Judaism,. Paganism and Christianity. The 
genius of Mohammed mixed old ingredients into a 
mew panacea for humanity, sugar-coated it with an 
easy-going morality, and forced it down by means 
ef the sword.’ One has no need of labouring the 
harm done by such missionary educational mate- 
rials. This is worse than ignorance. Some one 
Was said th:t one of the chief courses of instruc- 
tion.in Great Britain was ignorance of India. By 
the same token we may accuse ourselves of teach- 
Ing a great deal of ignorance of the mission fields. 
Let us beware of unconscious perversion of the 
truth, We may guard ourselves by exercising 
exacting care in the choice, of, our materials. And 
further, we may provide criteria of judgment, and 
cevelop such a broad-minded and sympathetic 


iy 
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attitude th&t, inevitable and naturally, we may see 
things in true perspective and at their best. To 
discuss this lies beyond thé reach of this_ paper, 
but fairness demands that the issue be faced. 





Abd-el-Krim on Freedom. 


South American republics celebrated the 
centenary of their indepeadence last year. 
Abd-el-Krim, Provisional Regent .of the 
Rif Republic, addressed a latter to the 
Renovacion group of university students in 
Buenos Aires with reference to that oeca- 
sion. It was published in La Nuova Cata- 
lunya. The following are salient extracts :— 


My dear brothers— arr 

Responding to the courteous invitation of _ the 
Grupo Renovacion of Buenos | Aires, I address 
myself with a heart filled with joy to all Latin 
Americans at this glorious hour when they celebrate 
the feat of arms that won, their independence and 
liberated them from a foreign yoke. 

No right is more sacred and inalienable than 
that of every people to rule itself, to give itself 
the form of government best suited to its tempera- 
ment and its aspirations. 3 

The heroic people of Morocco are fighting for 
the same ideals that Miranda, Moreno, Bolivar, and 
San Martin vindicated. Ihave always loved and 
admired those heroes of your nation. and only 
yesterday our hearte were thrilled by the glorious 
and heroice deeds of Maceo and Marti. We possess 
racial. cultural, and religious qualities that forbid 
our tolerating dependence on any European Power. 
In the same way that you, a century ago fought 
to viridicate your national independence, we to-day 
are offering our lives and fortunes on the alter of 
our national liberty. 


Europe, corrupted by a world war and_ filled į 


with moral anarchy by the imperialist. greed of its 
capitalist regime, has forfeited the right to impose 
its ideas and its wili upon the people of other 
continents. We aspire to erect a civilization based 
on canons of peace’ and social justice. We peoples 
of Arab stock long to throw offthe yoke of England, 
of France, of Italy, and_ of Spain. Our brothers in 
Egypt have struck the first blow, and I confidently 
hope that the world will soon witness the second 
blow here in Morocco. Then the hour will strike 
for Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, whose people are 


already preparing for the moment of their great’ 


delivery. f l 

Our cause is a just cause, exactly as was yours. 
We are not moved by hatred of Spain, which in 
olden days was our fatherland and the cradle of 
our ancestors. All educated Spaniards know that 
in the golden age of their arta majority of their 
people were Arabs. And the fatal hour when a 
religious war caused our expulsion from a Penin- 
sula embellished by our art and enriched by our 
industry was also the fatal hour that doomed that 
beloved land to the irreparable decadence in which 
db is now submerged. 

The baneful i 
Catholic caste in Spain has plunged her people 
into an insane and disastrous war, that has made 
Morocco the cemetery of her sons ahd a bottomless 


i 
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chauvinism of a military and 
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a into which she has flung her wealth. Poor 
nanish boys are sent here to die, just as they 
were sent one hundred years ago to diein the 
valleys of the Andes, and thirty years ago to die in 
the fever swamps of Cuba. 

We abhor such slaughter. We demand that the 
paniards desist from these futile heroics and 
rewacuate Morocco as they evacuated your America, 
leaving us to resume the labours of peace, industry 
and enlightenment that will make it possible for 
us to take our merited place in the fraternity of 
nations as you have done. . 

address you as brothers because the Spanish 
blood that courses in your veins is largely Arab. 

. We hold cheaply thousands upon thousands of 
our lives if they must be paid as the price of our 
own liberty. 

We shall struggla on without ceasing unti) we 
have finished our task of redeeming all the Arab 
peoples of the Mediterranean Coast. and Eastern 
Asia, A frea Morocco and a free Egypt shall be 
the two pillars from which shall spring the 
renaissance of a race that has honored humanity 
with three glorious civilizations. 

need not say that in appealing. for your 
syinpathy we do not ask you to become 
enemies of Spain, with whom you have become 
completely reconciled since she has brought 
nerself to recognize your sacred right to 
independence, - 

We too, after our Ayacucho, which Allah and 
our valor will eventually win for us, shall see our 
right to independence at length recognized by 
Spain; and then we shall renew our friendship 
with her as with an old and beloved sister. 





“A United States of Europe” 


M. Joseph Caillaux asks in Neue Freie 
Presse of Vienna. 


~ Wi not Continental Europe soon .see | the 
necessity of-standing together? Will it not realize 
that what is happening in the Hast and in the West 
makes union imperative? 


and gives his reasons for coming to the 
conclusion :—- 


_ Let us mobilize our forces to save our old con- 
tinent, the foster father of civilization, from the 
tragic death or protracted agony that threatens it. 
Let all of us who love our countries gird ourselves 
for this labor. Let us open our eyes to the truth 
that the patriotism of the twentieth century must 
be Pan-European patriotism. An Easter day is 
surely coming when the church-bells of all Europe 
will ring in, simultaneously with Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, the union of our ancient continent: That ig 
predestined to come, because moral, economic and 
polit:cal laws are just as inflexible as physical 
faws. But it depends upon the wisdom and 
foresight of men whether those Easter bells’shall ring 
out joyfully over populous ana prosperous cities, or 
over the devastated fields and ashen ruins left by 
new and bloody wars, Exropeans, itis for you to 


choose ! 
As Mr, Caillaux refers to Christs re- 


invoked here as the Prince of Peace or as 


surrection, may one ask whether Jesus is 
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the inspirer of a new crusade, if need 
be, to be undertaken by a militant United 
Europe against all non-Huropeans ? 





The Public Library in Education 


= Mr. Edward Green writes as follows in the 
London Review of Reviews on the above 
topic : 


It is a somewhat remarkable fact that any survey 
of the popular education of the past* fifty years 
reveais a tragic neglect of many agencies which, 
intelligently used, might haye had far-reaching 
results. Among such agencies may be included 
pape libraries, a greater use of which could now 

e profitably considered. In higher education it is 
recognised that attendance at lectures can only be 
justified and indeed be made fully effective by 
reading and the study of books on the subjects 
dealt with. In the same way it appears only 
reasonable that the present work of the elementary 
school should be reinforced by unrestricted access 
to the appropriate books. As regards clder 
scholars it is even possible that a greater individual 
use of books might save the teacher much drudgery 
and prove even beneficial to the child. But in the 
development of education by reading any 
appearance of task, work must be avoided, because 
interest in good literature is often killed by “set” 
books in school. Rather the cultivation of reading 
for its own sake is the object. to be aimed at. 
Exactly what potentialities exist in a considered 
use of libraries may perhaps best be illustrated by 
the experiments at Halifax during the past seven- 
teen years. nae! ee ; 

In Halifax, which is noted for its high achieve- 
ment in all, varieties of school work, it was 
decided to bring the work of the public libraries 
into the closest possible relationship with every 
form of educational endeavour, and towards this 
end the education and library committees co- 
operated. An extensive system of children’s 
libraries in the schools, over forty in number, has 
been inaugurated and these are stocked with 
selected volumes for home reading. The stocks 
vary from fifty to six hundred volumes per school, 
and a small committee of teachers together with 
the public librarian manages the whole scheme, 
which costs some £300 per annum for renewals, 
repairs, etc. Similar provisions also exist for the 
evening continuation,, the junior technical, the 
junior commercial, and the girls’ secondary schools, 
and the use made of these books averages 100,000 
issues per annum. These school libraries, however, 
represent but the beginzing of a _ systematic 
cultivation of the use of books and libra-ies, 
because before a child’s school-days are endec an 
organised lesson on the public library is provided. 
Classes of elder chilaren receive instruction from 
the teacher in the public library on the arrange- 
ments and resources of the library, such instruc- 
tion embracing explanation of the classification 
of the books on the shelves, éxplanation of the 
function, and use ofthe catalogues, testing in the 
finding of authors and subjects, both in the cate- 
logues and shelves, a chat. on some of the principal 
works, and some information as to the use of books 
of reference. One outstanding value of this in- 
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troduction to the town’s library is the possibility 
that in after years, when the child is away from 
teachers and out in the world, a recollection of 
the visit to the public library may serve. him in 
good stead by turning him there for solving any 
difficulties capable of solution by books. These 
organised visits to the public library, however, 
constitute but another step in an ordered progres- 


_ sion; they are followed up by sending from the 


= 
= 


schools small numbers of elder ‘scholars to the 


public library for research work of their own. 
A dozen children may be sent to “dig ont” from 


books specific information; or each child may be 
allowed to choose his own topic, and proof of the 
eifectiveness or otherwise of their study may lie 
In a composition on the subject, The writer has 
observed several batches of children working on 
these lines, and can_ testify to the really valuable 
work accomplished. In the case of those who were 
allowed the freedom of choosing their own subjects 
—a plan to be recommended—such topics as Japan, 
earthquakes, camels, football, pets, Charles Dickens, 
flying, and gliding were among those selected by 
one set of children. Another. group of children 
included in their choice such subjects as cruelty 
to animals, horses, birds and dogs, a visit to > Mars, 
scrambles in the Alps, lace-making, Charlotte 
Bronze, a tour through Europe, monasteries, coins, 
and coal-mining. These topics exhibit. a wide 
range of interests and represent individual pre- 
ferences, which have much to recommend them as 
being more likely to be keenly pursued than would 
an imposed task. . 
_ Another activity of Halifax closely related, to 
library service is the publication by the education 
committee of a school newspaper—now in_ its 

teenth year—which places before school children 
extracts from the world’s press, carefully selected 
and reinforced in many cases by references to 
further information to be found in the books in the 
libraries. - aa ae 

This ‘ordered cultivating of reading is largely 
reflected in its results in the Increasing number of 
young people attending the public libraries , when 
school days are over, and_using the books more 
intelligently than hitherto. In fact, the training 
is ii no small measure equipping the rising genera- 
tion for the pursuit of that adult, education 
which is manifestly so needed, but which in its 
meee sneasure appears to be for the time being 
. S e ve 4 g 
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News About Women 7 
From The Women Citizen 


A woman of much importance in English politic- 
al and - economic life is Barbara Wootton—a member 
of the Labor Party. Soa 

Specifically, Mrs. Wootton is a member of the 
research department of the Labor Party and Trades 
Union Congress, and on the facts and, figures she 
assembles are based many reports, pleas _ and 
Parliamentary speechs. Finance is her specialty. 
So high does she rank that Jast year she was 
appointed to the Committee on the National 
Debt; tae only woman amorg the fourteen 
members, and, moreover, a woman in the middle- 
twenties. __- N 

Mrs. Wootton, came into the labor movement 
by way of her study of economics ; thus. awakened 
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to the many injustices of 
and eager to bear a 





prevailing social systems, 
and in lessening these 


_ injustices. 


AN ARCHITECT HONORED 


Two women are honorary members of the. 
American Institute of Architects--one elected in 
1919 and one elected on April 24, 1925. Viole 
Oakley was the first to be honored, and Mrs. H,U: 
Wortman, of Portland, Oregon, is the new member. 
Mrs. Wortman was elected because of her work 
as an art tercher. For the past thirty years she 
has done splendid educational work. not only at the 
Portland Art School, but lecturing in the state and 
in othe: parts of the country. 





























Boys of Norway. 
Mr. Alex. J. Resvoll writesin the World’s 
Youth: 


Even if the boy of the north asa grown up 
man sails the seas to many strange lands, he will 
always long for the land of his birth, and so I 
believe, the love of nature and through this the 
love of their native land is strong with the boy of 
Norway. It is not so much the historical traditions 
of the people that bind the boyhond together 
mutual understanding and love of their land of 
nativity, as this perhaps primitive but almost 
mystic union on the ground and habitation of 
their fathers, | : i : 

It is not right, however, to think that there is 
only snow and ice in Norway. The southern part 
lies safe and comfortable towards the warm south. 
Here you will find smiling and quiet scenery, 
smooth and strong in its restful harmonies, and 
especially so in the eastern part even if youalso in 
the bottom of the fords find laden fruit-trees with 
apples, pears and cherries’in abundance. 
- The quaint old towns and small cities along the 
sea-coast offer new and interesting opportunities 
for boy life. with excellent schools and hig 
schools, university, technical institutes etc., with 
all advantages of advanced civilization, without the 
strain of modern city life. 

For all this, there is_ a strong and healthy lot 
of boys growing up in Norway these days, a 
boyhood with wide horizon. brave and adventurous 
spirit, liberty longing, critical minded, tending 
toward radicalism, both in political and religious 
views, the last going forth in strong individual 
conceptions. 


Spread of Education in Japan. 
We read in The World Tomorrow: 


The national ‘system of education in Japan 
begins at the kingdergarten, taking children from 
three years of age to six. At the age of six the 
children are required to go to elementary school 
stay there till ‘twelve. The elementary 
education is compulsory. There are today about 
30,000 such schools with 9,000,000 children. It 
is reported that 99 per centof the boys and over 98 
per cent of the‘girls of school age are now actually 
going to school. Very few Japanese are found 
ae either to read newspapers or to write simple 
etters. 
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What Buddhists Are Doing in Japan 


In The Young East, the new Japanese 
Magazine, which we welcome, Professor J. 
Takakusu, the great Sanskrit scholar, tells the 
world what Buddhists are doing in Japan. 
The conductors of the magazine say : : 


We hope that our friends_and_ readers will 
understand that we are followers of the Mahayana 
School of Buddhism. As such we are neither dream- 
ers nor, pessimists. We make much of action, 
and while earnestly thinking of the life beyond, 
we seriously regard the life we live now. Towards 
other religions we are tolerant and entertain no 
enmity whatever against people holding faith 
different from ours, while in regard to race and 
other matters, we have no notion whatever that 
East is Hast and West is West. In short, we hope 
that our friends and readers will understand that 
we shall endeavour to the best of our ability and 
in our humble way to attain the great object we 
have in view. “with malice towards none, with 
charity for all.” 


Professor Takakusu’s account of 
Buddhists are doing in Japan is so interest- 
ing and instructive to us of India where 
Buddha and Buddhism were born that we 
cannot but make many extracts from it. 

In one of his letters written home, Francis 
Xavier, who came to Japan in the 16th century 
when bloody warfares between _ rival military 
chieftains were the order of the day, mentioned 
that there were in existence in_this country six 
universities for the study of Buddhism. From 
this fact, it may be seen that even in such a 
turbulent time, Buddhism held its ground and 
kept the torch of culture burning in these and 
other similar institutes. One hundred years after 
when peace was restored to the country under the 
Tokugawa Shogunate Government and Buddhism 
hegan to thrive again under its patronage, such 
centres of Buddhist learning increased in number 
and great was the progress made in the study of 
‘ie religion. Nevertheless it can safely, be said 
that what were accomplished in these institutes 
can hardly stand comparison with the work the 
piesont day Buddhist scholars of Japan are doing 
both in degthand breadth. In fact, the study of 


ra 















Buddhism has never been pursued in this country 
with more zeal and better results than at present. 
At the present time, Buddhism in Japan is 


represented by thirteen sects and fifty-eight sub- 
sects. Each sect has its own college instituted 
solely for the benefit of scholars who make 
a special study of its. particular doctrine. Of 
these colleges, those ranking as universities are 
the Ryukoku Daigaku of the Nishi Hongwanji 
"Temple (the Shin sect), the Otani Daigaku, of the 
Higashi Hongwanji Temple (the Shin sect), the 
Rissho Daigaku _ (the Nichiren sect), the Komazawa 
Daigaku (the Soto sect), and the Rengo Daigaku 
(the Tendai, Jodo, Shingon of the new school, and 
Yuzunembutsu sect). Besides them there is the 
Tovo Daigaku, one of the most well-known schools 
in Tokyo. It has not as yet been raised in status, 
but is not by any means behind them | in the 
importance it gives to the study of Buddhism. It 
should also be noted that almost all the leading 
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universities and colleges such as Waseda, Keio 

ihon and „Meiji have recently introduced more u 
less provisions for Buddhistic researches. 

_ As for the Imperial Universities, namely univer 
sities established and maintained by the Gcvernmen 
the Tokyo, Kyoto, Tohoku, and Kyushu Universities 
have each established in them a chair or two for 
Buddhist literature, which are in chazge o! 
competent professors and assistant professors 
Those in the two first mentioned universities 
were established many years ago, and many 
learned Buddhist scholars, now serving as professors 
of Buddhisin in other universities, are men whe 
prosecuted their studies in them . 

filiated with these high centres of learninuy, 
Buddhist societies are in existence and publish 
important periodicals. The more notewcrthy of 
these are the Hastern Buddhist, the Mahayana and 
the Shukyo-Kenkyu (Study of Religions). The 
Eastern Buddhist is the only magazine of the kind 
written in English. It is devoted to the study ot 
Mahayana Buddhism. It is a quarterly and nonsec- 
tarian. The Mahayana is the organ of the Koju 
(Light and Life) Society and is related to the Nishi 
ongwanji, though not under its direct control. 
he purpose of the Society is translation of 
Buddhist literature in Sanskrit into Japanese. 
may here be permitted to say a few 
words in connection with the work of a society 
of which Dr. Watanabe and myself are 
founders. The society Irefer to is the 
aisho Issaikyo Kanko Kai or the Society fcr the 
Publication of the. Taisho edition of the Tripitaka 
(a complete collection of Buddhist literature), and 
has as its members sixty-five scholars, all of whom 
are graduates from various Buddhist colleges. 
No. pains have been spared in making a thorough 
search for and securing such materials as were 
newly discovered in certain Japanese temples of 
old standing, in the library of the Imperial House 
of Japan and in the Tunhuang Cave of Chira. At 
the same time a careful collection of the old Chinese 
and Korean .editions of the Tripitaka literature 
found in Japan has been made. In fact, the Chinese 
editions of the Sung (1080, 1112, 1132 A. D.) the 
Yuan (1278 A.D.) and the Ming (142¢ a. D.) 
Dynasties exist only, in Japan, while they were 
lost in the land of their origin. En passani it may 
be noted that, scattered all over Japan, Buddhist 
scriptures are still to be found in abundarce, some 
of them consisting of fragmentary palm leaves and 
paper MSS. written in Sanskrit during several 
undred years from the fith down to the ninth 
century. Eleven varieties and thirty-four leaves of 
such precious material have been located and_ will 
be published in connection with the present edition. 
Among these, one, the possession of which we 
may well be proud of, is a leat of paper manu- 
script of the Mahayana Nirvana Sutra of the eighth 
century. This is one of the only two extant _ copies 
of the original. in the world, the other being onc 
discovered in Central Asia. a SD 

I have spent five years in investigation in 
thirteen ancient temples of Japan and have found 
in them a great many volumes of priceless manu- 
scripts which were written during the past tea or 
eleven centuries. But all what the temples, in 
which I have conducted the investigation :ontain, 
is only a small part of great masses of Buddhist 
literature which are still to be found in other old 
temples in Japan. It is a great pity that both the 
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government and the people are indifferent to the 
fact that these Buddhist books which, once lost, 
are irrecoverable, are being destroyed by fire year 
after y2ar in fairly good number, or sold away like 
so mary pieces of rubbish. _ 

Much social and philanthropic work is 


also being done by Japanese Buddhists. 

Such social and philanthropic works as temper- 
‘ance and social reform movements as well as the 
management of charity hospitals and orphanages, 
which had formerly been initiated and conducted 
by Buddhists, were afterwards taken charge of by 
the Imperial Court and government, with the result 
that tha Buddhists ceased to work in these Jines. 
The introduction of, Christianity and various 
philanthropic works it actively took up awoke 
them from their long sleep to start anew and 
carry on similar services, ; 

_ these Sunday school work is the most 
conspicuous. It is being carried on by all the sects: 
and sub-sects. In fast so much importance is 
attached to it by Nishi Hongwanji that it had 
made it a rule for all the temples under its control 
to have Sunday Schools attached to them. 


As zor medical work Tokyo and Kyoto rejoice - 


in the possession of one Buddhist hospital each. 
There is also one nurses’ school each in Tokyo and 
m Kyoto anda Buddhist settlement containing a 
library, a creche and a labour exchange has been 
established at Mikawajima. a slum quarter of Tokyo 
by the Nishi Hongwanji. As for Buddhist: institu- 
tions for young men and women, Y. M, B. A. and 
Y. W.B.A. have been established throughout Japan.. 

Finally a movement similar to that_of the 
Salvation Army is in full swing among Japanese 
Buddhists, Ee Pee 2 ate 

As for the Higashi Hongwanji, it maintains an 
excellent institution at Asakusa, in which persons 


in needy circumstances suffering from diseases of . 


the eye are given free medical treatment. 

A noteworthy fact in connection with education 
on Buddhist principles is the popularity of summer- 
schools or summer-lecture classes which are held 
at many places during the hot season for a few 
‘days or a week at most. 

The Japanese Buddhists alse hold -a 
Lumbini Festival to celebrate the birth of 
Buddka. iar 

Education in Japan. 
The Young East writes: 
The Educational Department has just issued the 
45th annual report concerning educational matters 
in Japan, covering the year 1920-21. 





= * Universities Language 

Tokyo Imperial University S 

ali 
Kyoto D » Sanskrit i 

ə sanskrit - 

Tohoku x Sanskrit and Pali 
Shukyo Daigaku (Jodo sect) Sanskrit 
Otani (Higashi Honganji) oo 

ali 
Ryukoku (Nishi Honganji) Sanskrit 
Komazawa (Soto sect) ee 

ali 
Rissho (Nichiren sect) ee 

ali 
Toyo (Nonsectarian) Saal 

al 
Koyasan (Shingon sect) Sanskrit- 
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Statistical figures for the year under review 
quoted therein show that the number of children 
of school age was 10,317,086, of whom 8,897,022 
had already entered school, the percentage of the 
latter being 99°03. Compared with the previous 
year, this shows an increase of 225,335 in the total. 
number of children of school age; of 225,321 in the ` 
tfumber of those attending school; and of 0.11 in 
the percentage. , 

he total number of schools in the empire was 
43,820; of teachers, 228,682; of students, pupils, 
and children, 10,425,742; and of graduates, 1,906.137. 
This shows an increase of 1063 schools, of 10.649 
teachers; of 438,495 students, pupils, and children 
and of 120,580 graduates, as compared with the 
previous year. The new schools established during 
the year under review were 4 blind and dumb 
schools, one normal school, 23 middle schools, 52 
high schools for girls, 3 higher schools, 10 universit- , 
ies, one special, 2 special technical schools, 38 
technical schools of secondary grade, 5 technical 
schools of primary grade, 1,105 technical continua- 
tion schools, and one institute for the training of © 
technical school teachers. 

All these figures are good evidence of the spread 
and progress of education in Japan and show that 
in this respect she can bear comparison with the 
most advanced nations of the West. 

- No Indian will feel inclined to compare 
the figures given above with the corresponding 
figures for India, which is a much larger 
country than Japan both in area and popula- 


tion. 
Study of Sanskrit and Pali in Japan 


The same journal states :—~ _ 
The study of Sankrit was first taken up many 
Gary ago in Japan by such leading scholars as ` 
rof. B. Nanjo, Prof. J. Takakusu, Prof. 
Tokiwai, Prof. Sakaki, Prof. U. Ogiwara and. 
Prof, K. Watanabe. Since then much progress" 
has been made in this line of researches. Besides 
Sanskrit, Pali, its sister language, was also 
introduced into Japan about twenty-five years ago 
by Prof. Takakusu. It is to his credit that he 
compiled and published a Pali book for the first 
time in Japan. He afterwards gave lectures in the 
Tokyo Imperial University on this volume called 
A Pali Chrestomathy” and has since given a lead 
to his followers so zealously that various universit- 
ies have now established chairs for the study of 
Pali, The following are the names of Professors of 
Sanskrit and Pali in them: * f 
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Name of Professors 
Dr. J. Takakusu 
Dr. M. Nagai. 

» R. Sakaki | 

. G. Tokiwai 

Dr. H. Ui. 

. Ogiwara 

. Izumi 

. Akanuma 

. Honda 

. Yamagami 

. Tachibana 
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“The White Man’s Burden” 


Re the white man’s burden, The New 
Republic says that “this burden generally 
consists of loot stolen from men of some 
other colour. ” 


Do the Meek Inherit the Earth ? 


Mr. John 
question in The Independent of Boston 
says, In part :— 

Do the meek actually inherit the earth? Most 
Western people, it seems, take the Biblical saying 
that the meek “shall inherit” as a vague prediction 
relating to some distant millennium. In the Orient 
on the contrary, the belief prevails that this is a 
law of human life for all time—that the militant, 
dominating peoples go down to, decay while the 


and 


. meek toiler peoples persist and, in the course of 


generations, supplant their overlords. 

For my part, I think that a strong trend toward 
domination is shown and that it is bringing us to 
a state of parasitism. If this is true—if we are 
learning to live by the sweat of other mens’ brows 
—are we not doomed, as a race, to give place to 


- those who now do our humble service ? 


In England the revenue from foreign invest- 
ments was estimated to be one fourth of the total 
income of the well-to-do classes before the . Great 
War, and the effects of this income from labor not 
performed in the country have been apparent for 
a long time. f , , , 

Many of the leading English writers of fiction 
—-Shaw, Bennett, Galsworthy, Wells, and others— 
give tragic pictures of parasitic decadence. The 
growth of a large army of unemployed in Britain 
is a matter of common knowledge and is not due 
wholly to the war. That there is at least some 
connection. between these. phenomena and invest- 
ment in foreign lands is clearly, shown by the fre- 
quent talk about capital being “driven abroad” by 
the insistent demands of workers. 

The late Lord Leverhulme, head of the famous 
soap and chemicals firm of, Lever Brothers, was 
revealing in his speech to his shareholders in 1910, 
when he assured them that_he could. close up all 
the firm’s great works at Port Sunlight and still 
continue to draw large profits from the invest- 
ments in the Solomon Islands, the heart of Africa, 
and various other parts of the world. The fate of the 
thousands. of workers with their families seemed to 
concern him very little. They would of course re- 
ceive doles. Here is seén the beginning of what 
happened to Rome in her decline. Slaves and 
aliens provided tribute to the powerful Romans 
and food for the people in general. The Roman 
citizen became a nonworker. If he was not of the 
- patrician class, he was maintained as one of the 
clients. Although Britain has no’ large body, of 
subject aliens within her own shores, she receives 
much tribute from abroad, while at home_ there 
one to be growing a class content to exist on 

oles. ; 
It is true that one must look far ahead along this 
line of movement to see parasitism making definite 
decrepitude in the Western nations, and 
whom they now exploit supplanting them ia the 
inheritance of the earth. _ It 1s not only _ apparent. 


Brailsford tries to answer this” 


the people, 


but fearful already in its menace in the eyes of 
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those people who attribute the great European war 
largely to the strife for “places in the sun”—that 
IS, for 6pportunities to exploit “the wealth of climes 
where savage nations roam” and also the lands 
of the civilized but unwarlike Orientals. Perhaps 
some socialist thinkers give too large a place to 
this competition of financiers among the causes of 
the war; but itis surely beyond dispute that the 


` jealousy among the nations over the exploitation of 


Turkey. Persia, Egypt, Morocco, and various regions 
of Africa, Asia, and the tropics had been breeding 
hate for years. a 

Perhaps the popular idea of the war in the West- 
em world is that, it was a sort of purging, a 
martyrdom rom which a nobler race would, rise. 
From the Oriental point of view, I believe. it was 
a fearful plunge toward the Avernus of racial decay. 
And in the increasing class strife, the observer in 
the Hast sees a further sliding toward the abyss. 
a nk East there is no such fierce and universal 
strife. 

Let us turn, however, to where the meek are 
already coming into their inheritance at this time 
and not in some problematical future, We find the 
Orientals becoming the recognized toilers of the 
sea. ; 

The phenomenal growth of the Japanese mer- 
cantile marine, with a fine service of Japanese 
officers as well as crews, is a story, well known. 

_ More significant, in my opinion, is_the increase 
in the employment of Chinese and Indians on West- 
ern-owned vessels. A recent return of the British 
board “of trade shows that the number of lascars 
(Indians) employed in British ships increased from 
21,322 in 1891 to 44, 251 in 1921. Ihave noz seen 
the total of all Asiatics, but it was as high as 46. 

8 in 1913. ° The percentage of Asiatics rose from 

20.6 in 1911 to 22.1 in 1921. 


Moral Progress Resulting from 
aterial Advance 


The Inquirer of London writes :— 

Of the many _commemorations which crowd 
upon us in these days two stand outin prominence 
as making great material advances in modern 
times. Michael Faraday’s discovery of benzene 
and George Stephenson’s invention of the locomo- 
tive rank among the most fruitful, events in the 
history of industry and_ civilization. As to the 
commercial importance of both, no_ intelligent and 
well-informed person needs reminding ; what may 
escape observation is the effect produced, upon the 
moral well-being of mankind by such discoveries. 
In this respect we might, indeed rather fix upon 
Faraday’s work as a ploneer in electricity than 
as a chemist, great as he was in both. The railway 
and the telegraph have not only vastly increased 
the sum of commodities in the world but_have 
done much to bring minds together, Where 
ignorance anc consequent prejudice prevailed there 
is now an enormous mutual knowledge and 
interest, certainly to the advantage of the more 
humane side of human nature. $ 


The Voracity of Fish 
Mr. Ernest Phillips gives in Chambers’s 


- Journal many examples of the voracity of 


some kinds of fish, some of which are quoted 
below. - 


te 
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There was a certain amount of comment in the 
pipers over a news item illustrating the voracity 
o~ fish. An angler had caught a trout measuring 
114 inches in length.. He saw the tail of another 
protruding from its mouth, and on pulling this 
trout out discovered that it measured 71/2 inches. 
That a fish should attempt to swallow a brother 
only four inches shorter than itself did seem a 
somewhat remarkable fact, but all who have any 
experience of angling know that so farfrom such 
an incident being uncommon, it. can be easily 
capped by much_ stranger incidents.” Why, as I 
write these lines 1 have before mea photograph 
of a couple of small pike which were found dead 
on the shore of a river in the south of England. 
(me of them had tried to swallow the other and 
failed. Unable to rid himself of_ his ‘prize,’ he 
had choked, and they were washed ashore locked 
together in death. The real point of the story 
lps in the fact that a baby pike of 12 Ib. had tried 
t» swallow a larger pike of * lb. It was, of course, 
a physical impossibility ; the larger fish could not 
have been accommodated in the stomach of the 
smaller one. It was, inthe homely words of the 
cd English saying, a true exemplification of the 
giutton’s eyes being too big for its belly.’ 

_ The fact is’ that fish are extremely voracious, 
like most wild creatures, they eat when they 
can, African hunters tell us of lions that gorge 
themselves on a kil to such an extent that they’ 
are hardly able to walk away, and thus they 
fall easy victims to the gun. Fish have much the 
came disposition. They will eat till the food 
reaches the top of the gullet and actually protrudes 
from the mouth, and even then they are known 
fotake an anglers bait. Pike, of course, are the 
most common examples that can, be quoted in 
proof of this gluttony ; and when it is remembered 
that there is a strong element of savagery in their 
disposition, and, that they will attack any moving 
ar glittering object that comes within their range 
of vision, It is not surprising that angling records 
are full of strange tales. » 

A 2 lb. pike has been found with another of a 
mound in his inside. One of 34/2 Jb. contained a 
rout of 1’ lb. A very small pike, only about 
z Ib. in weight, had eight roach in his stomach 
when an angler caught him by using a ninth roach 
us bait. A Fishing Gazette photograph showed a 
a pike of 2'4 lb. choked by a youtig salmon of 
=xactly the same weight, but an inch and a half 
-onger than the pike. Another, 3 Ib. 6 oz., was 
hoked by a pound trout. 

` A pike of 32 inches, caught on Barton Broad, 
contained two roach, two pieces of wire, a steel 
«panner, and two_ keys fied together ; while the 
stomach of an Irish pike contained a rosary, a 
pocket handkerchief, and a rubber purse containing 
-wenty sovereigns. How did they get there? A 
34-lb. pike out of Rydal Water that held a duck, 
2 rat, anda 21⁄4 Ib. pike; and one from Stafford- 
shire that had swallowed 274 small bream and 
zoach, are other examples. 


Co-Education 
Countess Katinka Kardeji, wife’ of Count 
Mikael Karolyi, the first President of Hun- 
wary, writes in The Century Magaxine : 
Eve is nine. and Adam is seven, and even as [ 
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write to-day Judith is lighting six candles for her 
birthday tea. They are my children, all of them 
in the King Alfred School on the edge of Hamp- 
stead Heath. The school is called experimental: 
and modern, but when first it was commended to 
me [ was minded to say, 8 
experimental---an experiment on the children. 

This one is co-educational. I remember quite well 


-as a child keeping a diary full of little maxims on 


how to bring up childron, and though I did, not 
record, “Believe in co-edunation,” it is certain I 
wrote down that the girls ought not to be shut off 
so by themselves. People will tell you yet in 
Budapest that such an arrangement may be all 
right for cold Northern people like the English, 
but that in Hungary we had not the temperament. 
Later I shall send my three to the Bedell School, 
in the north of England. To a public school Adam 
shall never go. Lives made snobbish at the start 
are so poor, and the public school boys I have 
known seem to wander through life wanting to 
meet other old school boys. And for lack of 
knowing girls at schools and early learning easily 
to understand and admire them as equals in sports- 
manship and scholarship, they miss something 
fine. I wish my children to be free and eager, 
disciplined from within and not from without. So 
far they are happy and busy in King Alfred School. 
There are no rewards there, and no punishment. 
A child, to be sure, who comes late is set to work 
in the garden often; but whether because he is 
sluggard or secretly fond of his gardening task, the 
experiment doesn’t yet show. 


 emenmasmannnsranamed 


Literature of Despair in the West. 


Mr. Glenn Frank, who has been editor 
of The Century Magaxine for half a dozen 
years and has 
dency of Wisconsin Magazine, 
that monthly that many- of 
astute and incisive intelligences of our time” 
have been led “to believe that Western 
civilisation is doomed, and that a new dark 
age lies ahead.” These persons have produced 
many books which Mr. Frank collectively 
names “literature of despair.” In his opinion : 

This literature has been. inspired by at least 
seven distinct fears that have arisen out of seven 
distinct fields of research and éxperience, These 
fears are; . 

1. The biological fear. 
2. The psychological fear. 
3. The political, fear. 

The economic fear, 
5. The historical fear. 
6. The administrative fear. 
7. The moral fear. 

Let me briefly review these seven fears in turn 
and then inquire into the astounding popularity of 
the literature they have inspired. 

First, the biological fear., I mean by this fear 
that biologically mankind is plunging downward, 
that we are reproducing from our less and least fit 
human stocks rather’than from our better and best 


states 


-human_ stocks, that the best blood of the race, 


particularly of the white race, is 


turning to 
water. In simple terms this 


means that, in 


“So are all schools ’ 
of 


recently accepted the presi-- 
in ~ 
the most 


fa 
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the judgment of many biologists, the best families 
are having, the smallest families, and that the 
worst families ave the largest, families, The fear 
that haunts the mind of the biologist is the fear 
that, if this procedure goes on, the race must 
sooner or later face biologic bankruptcy. 

_ The biologist isa little alarmed when he sees 
birth control practised by the fit and passed up by 
the unfit. He would like to see the procedure 
reserved. He would like to see the fit fertile and 
the unfit unfertile. But he sees little hope that 
society will indulge in such nice discriminations. 
The biologist wishes that the Roosevelts of each 
generation would cultivate a more scientific sense 
of values when they discuss this matter; he would 
like to see the Roosevelts of each generation work 
against race suicide among the fit and for race 
suicide among the unfit. In so advising the Roose- 
velts of each generation, the biologist knows that 
he is prosecuting a mission of mercy; he knows that 
in the long view of history, he is being tender to 
the unfit. In the higher ethics of science, no man 
has aright to bring into the world a son or 
daughter who will be too weak biologically to 
stand the strain that our, complex modern civiliza- 
tion imposes upon its citizens. | 

ut, as I have said, the biologist has little hope 
that society will either sense or practise any such 
nice discriminations. And so the biologist is frank- 
ly pessimistic. At least certain _ outstanding 
biologists are pessimistic. I have no right to speak 
for the entire biologic fraternity. 

Second, the psychological fear. I mean by this 
the fear that the crowd-man and crowd processes 
of thinking are shoving to the wall the 
freedom-loving and creative-minded individual upon 
whom we have hitherto looked as the necessary 
initiator of intellectual and social advance. The 
psychologist fears that we have built a world in 
which there is no room for the rebel. He fears that 
_ the modern mind has worked all too willingly into 
a strait-jacket. He fears that we are losing that 
saving insurgency of the independent mind in a 
subtle surrender to the crowd-mind which Edward 
Alsworth Ross has characterized as unstable, _cre- 
dulous, irrational, simple, and immoral. As Mr. Ross 
said years ago, thronging paralyzes thought” and 
taken by and large, crowds “are morally and in- 
tellectually below the average of their members.” 

“The crowd,” says Mr.’ Ross, “ranks as the 
lowest form of human association.” And yet, 
from the point of view of the psychologist, we are 
essentially a crowd-civilization. Is it any wonder 
that the psychologist faces the future with fear? 

_ This fear of the domination of the individual 
citizen by the crowd is of course most keenly 
realized in time of war. In time of war the indivi- 
dual citizen is nothing; the crowd is everything. 
The crowd ultimately dominates presidents, even 
when the president in question is wedded by 
temperament and philosophy to the process of 
peace. Legislators with a few startling and 
refreshing excep‘ions, bow to presidents. Profes- 
sors take leaves of absence from their scholarly 
judgments as well as from their chairs and un- 
critically press-agent the purposes of their govern- 
ment. Editors surrender with slight protest the- 
freedom of the press, as if it were only a fair- 
weather right, and become rubber stamps ‘of the 
military arm, of the government. Ministers put 
their gospel into cold storage and hunt with the 
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pack. If it comes to a choice between senis ard 
the genera.s, the majority vote of the clergy, gos 
to the generais. The thought of the natica is «v 
to a pattero. With striking unanimity, we give 
thought as well as sugar for the duraticn of tne 
war. When war comes, both, morals and mntelliger.2c 
are adjourned and the mob is supreme. 

But—and this is a thing we are likelv to forge’ 
—war only dramatizes in the extreme a thing thal 
is taking place more subtly in peace-time. Nothing 
is to be gained by beating about the bush : we arc 
citizens of a crowd-civilization that seeks <c 
standardize thought in terms of crowd-)ucgmen s. 
And the hcnest psychologist, who has not g'ven toa 
many hostages to fortune, fears the crowd-jud z- 
ments as he fears a plague. 

Third, the political feat, I mean, by this .he fear 
that the thing we call democracy is not de iverirg 
the goods we expected it_to deliver when we begen 
experimenting with it. Most of us beere that 
the future belongs to democracy. We see nothirg 
in sight to take its place. Aristocracies, in tLe 
sense of hereditary ruling castes, seem, soon T 


or later to go to seed, politically, if not 
biologically. Dictators seem sooner oar later 
to become poisoned by their own power Bat 


even demccracy cannot be turned loose in tlie 
pasture to zrow up of its own sweet and unhar.- 
pered will. Like a colt, it needs attention. -f 
must be řed and curried and trained if it Is eith r 
to draw lcads or win ribbons., The political fe.r 
I am suggesting has arisen primarily not in tle 
minds of the enemies of democracy, kut in tle 
minds of the anxious lovers of democracy. |. 

We have reached. the end of the quantitative 
extension of democracy ; now we must urdertale 
the qualitative development of democracy. It s 
upon the threshold of this new epoch in democracy 
that a great fear chills the hearts of many studen-s 
of democracy. Will we be able to met 158 
challenge ? Some think not. 

First, thatin the. normal run of things democr:- 
cies do not find and put into. power their create.t 
men, and that when a- crisis, like war, arises 
democragies invariably _abdicate and hand theri- 
selves over soul and body to a strong goveznmert 
either of ore man or of an oligarchy. RO 

Second, that democracy is an easy victim cf 
catchwords, that democracy will follow a dem..- 
gogue’s slogan more quickly than`it will follow 
established fact or sound argument. l 

Third, that democracy is equally suscepzible i3 
reckless revolution and to reckless reaction; thet 
democracy when aroused may be domin ter Lv 
insanity, but when not aroused may be paralyzed hv 
inertia; that democracy is not itself a guaranty cf 
liberalism. but susceptible to use for high ends cr 


OW. 

Fourth, that democracy may easily become a 
inquisitorial and as tyrannical as a Cictator cr 
monarch; that democracy’ often exercises 15 
inquisitorial habits by unenlightened inzer-erenc3 
with the legislature and the executive, and often 
exercises its tyrannical habits by houndirg tha 
minority man who is not content to be a mere 
phonograph record of the mob either m his ideas 
or in his actions. ao 

Fifth. that democracy finally makes for enarch7 
rather thaa zor order; that democracy dissolves a 
community into individuals and then reassemble 
them in mobs: that democracy invariably is nower- 
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less in the face of the organized demands of its 
miitant groups or sections ; that democracy has 
never been able to control its militant groups 
except by temporarily stepping aside in the m- 
terest of some other and stronger form of social 
control. i 

Sixth, that the ethical standards of democracy 
are distiactly lower than the cthical standards of 
its enlightened citizens; that democracy puts generos- 
iy above justice, sympathy aboye truth, love 
Ne eee and a pliant disposition above rigid 
cnesty. 


Fourth, the economic fear. I mean by this the 
fear that an industrial civilization—that is to say, 
a wivilization resting upon minute division of labor, 
razchine production, standardization of product, 

quantity of out-put—carries about in its own 
to:ly and in its own processes the seeds of its own 
cestruction : the fear that such a civilization must 
m time exalt quantity above quality and kiil the 
soal of the people that accepts it: the fear that 
to use a phrase from. Walter Rathenau, mechani- 
zaion has become the spiritual mistress of exist- 
erce throughout Western civilization. 

Fifth. the historical fear. I mean by this_ the 
fear that haunts the minds of men whose study of 
history aas led them to the conclusion that the 
life of nations and civilizations moves in cycles, 
just as the lives of men and women move. in 
cycles ; that nations run fairly on schedule time 


through birth, babyhood, adolescence, radiant 
rcuth, middle life, old age and death. Oswald 


Spengler’s “Der Untergang des Abendlandes” and 
Winders Petrie’s “The Revolutions of Civilization” 
ara good examples of the sort of literature produced 
by this historical fear. 
~ Oth, the administrative fear. I mean by _ this 
the fear that the institutions of Western civiliza- 
tion have become so big and so complicated that 
w simply are not équal to the job of managing 
them effectively any longer ; the fear that the 
bizness and the complexity of the modern world 
heve outstripped the existing administrative 
capacity of the race. 

The men who are haunted by this fear believe 


that many of our empires, many of our States, 
many of our industrial organizations, many 
of our universities and educational systems, 


neve passed the point at which bigness is an 
asset; that their present dropsical condition is a 
menacing liability, for the simple reason that we 
are not breeding enough men who are big enough 
to run them wisely and effectively. 

Seventh, the moral fear. I mean by this the 
fear thas the present generation has renounced 
al_egiance to all wholesome standards of thought 
ard conduct and is quite definitely-on tne loose, 
morally adrift, without rudder_or compass. 

_ I believe, of course, that side by side with this 
licerature of despair is an even more significant 
lizerature of hope. And I do not mean a literature 
of mere tramped-up optimism. I mean a literature 
itat uncovers our sources of health, as this litera- 
tcre of despair has uncovered the causes of our 
drsease. It.is this literature of hope that I shall 
Ascuss next month. 


Abd-el-Krim’s Attack upon the French 
Not Unprovoked 
We read in The Living Age :— 
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Abd-el-Krim’s attack upon French Morocco was 
not an act of uninvited aggression. Last year the 
French occupied strip of land at the foot of the 
mountainous Rif country, which in the opinion of 
its native occupants has always belonged to the 
mountaineers. Some of the Moorish leader’s best 


warriors and most loyal supporters depend on this. 
once . 


pasturs land for their supplies. They at 
appealed to their leader to help them drive out the 
invaders, and the ejection of the latter was the 
primary purpose of his campaign. The, larger 
object of capturing Fez, which is only, thirty_ or 
forty miles farther south, and recovering all Mo- 
rocco for its original owners was, presumably 
proclaimed in order to encourage revolt among the 
recently subdued tribes behind the French lines. 


m re ee 


The Difficulties of Democracy 


Before giving the reader a sort of sum- 
mary of Count Albert Apponyi’s article on 
the above subject in Pester Lloyd, a Budapest 
German-Hungarian daily, we think it neces- 
sary to say by way of preface that the 
difficulties pointed out by the writer all 
relate to zwndependent European countries. 
Therefore, in recognising, as -we do, that 
these difficulties exist, more or less in India 
also, we do not admit that their existence 
is any justification of British enslavement of 
India, though they explain how India came 
to be occupied by the British. 

The Count asks :— © ; 


Why are we all talking about a crisis of demo- 
cracy to-day? Why has democracy ceased to exist 
in many places, and why is its survival so precari- 
ous in others? 


In answering his questions he first defines 
democracy. 


The quality of all citizens before the law and 
the legal right of every individual to an equal 
opportunity to rise In any career he may choose 
to follow are never contested in principle, although 
the principle may be violated in practice in count- 
ries where democracy is more of a pretense 
than a reality. this primitive sense of the 
word, which makes democracy mean simply. equali- 
ty and the abolition of artificial privileges, it_ may 
exist under an absolute governnrent. Julius Cesar 
championed a democratic autocracy against an 
aristocratic republic. Napoleon tried to dō the 
same. Hqualitarian autocracy may be a transitional 
step to true democracy. 

But when we speak of the difficulties of demo- 
cracy to-day we do not refer to the principle of 
equality, but to government by the people and for 
the people. 

Democracy does not mean the direct rulé of the 
masses, for that has never existed, but a form of 
government in which every citizen can have his 
say on all fundamental questions, and in which the 
will of the majority eventually—even if slowly and 
hesitatingly—prevails. The people must have pro- 
tection, counterweights, securities, against their 
own tyranny quite as much as, if not more than. 
against the tyranny of others. All unlimited 
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power is a danger for the community, because not 
even public opinion can be trusted with unbounded 
sway. ; 


He then proceeds with his subject proper. 


The difficulties and perils that now threaten 
democracy do not exist in France, England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
countries, They manifest themselves strongly. 
however, in Spain, Italy, Germany, Hungary, and 
our neighboring States. When we analyze these 
difficulties and perils we come, in my opinion, to 
the following results :— 

In all countries where democracy has not 
evolved out of the customs of the people, but has 
been decreed by a Government or a Party, it is 
hampered by the r AEE of every political im- 
provisation. The masses are not competent for 
the tasks democracy lays upon them without gener- 
ations of previous schooling. Neither are thoy will- 
ing to submit to the necessary restraints inherent 
in democracy, because the institutions th.t incor- 
porate these restraints lack the authority that only 
pence springing from a long tradition gives 

em. 

2. In several countries democracy encounters 
internal divisions among the people that prevent 
national unity and cooperation. But such unity is 
an indispensable prerequisite for democracy. There 
must be a united people before the will of the 
people can be law. This unity exists in every 
country where democracy is already a success. 
The French, British, Belgians, and so on, habitually 
think of their nations as a unit. In those countries 
the Social Democrats are just as, patriotic as any 
other Party. They may preacn internationalism as 
a theory, but when it comes to the point their own 
country is their first concern. For that reason 
political controversies do not threaten the essential 
unity of the nation, which stands above them. 
There is a supreme ‘will of the people that rules. 

But where a united people does not exist, there 
can be no such popular will. Hither the community 
falls asunder, or one element proves itself power- 
ful enough to dominate the others. Not the popular 
will but the will of a faction rules, and does so, 
not as a constitutionally established authority, but 
by force. 

Real democracy—the participation of the whole 
people in the government—can hardly exist where 
a fraction of the people is compelled by force to be 
part of tne State and regards the country to which 
it belongs at best with a feeling of resignation, ind 
with no loyalty or affection. Naturally those in 
control of the government in such countries resort 
to every device in their power to weaken and exter- 
minate politically this dissentient fraction of the 
population. To talk of demecracy under such 
circumstances is a pure misuse of language. What 
are the Czechoslovak Republic, Yugoslavia, and 
Greater Rumania except Czech, Serb, and Rumanian 
imperialisms ? 

But there are other countries where democracy 
is rendered impossible by conflicts between 
different social classes so bitter and irreconcilable 
that they prevent cominon action, because neither 
class will tolerate without a resort to force a 
government by the other class even when founded 
on a Conentanonn majority. This is the situation 
in Italy under the Fascisti, who do represent, of 
course, a popular movement, but who are not 


to the test of a popular vote. 


willing to submit their control of the governmei t 

ithout going into further detail, let me pon į 
out the logical conclusion from what I have jure 
said of this second class of difficulties whic. 
democracy is encountering. They all spring o 
irreconcilable discord between sections of tha 
population, whether the dividing line be betwee: 
nationalities or social classes. ‘hese obstacles wil 
continue as long as those divisions exist. The 
divisions will exist as long as any single elemer= 
of the people designs, or is suspected of designin,” 
to seize the government by force. 

; come now to democracy’s third oma 
It is peculiar to the conquered countries an 
perhaps the principal obstacle tọ eee 
democracy in their particular case. It Hes in th 
fact that these new democratic government mus 
shoulder the crushing burden, and the equally 
crushing odium, of fulfilling a Peace Treaty agains: 
whose conditions the people rebel. 

Therefore democracy is at the. presert moment 
endangered in many countries. Its _ surviva 
depends upon removing the obstacles here described 
Their removal is vitally important tor the future 
of all mankind, for the evolution of every country 
because the only natural line of political evolution 
lies in the direction of democracy. Those whe 
believe either with sorrow or with gratification 
that democracy will perish, and that we shall 
return to the reactionary government cf old, are 
blind to the lessons-of history. Under tke sway 
of certain emotions the minds of men may turn 
back longing fora moment to the institutions of 
the past. forgetful of the irresistible laws of 
progress. But that is a dangerous indulgence, for 
which sooner or later and probably sooner rather 
than later they must pay a bitter penalty. 





Light on the Disturbances in China 


Some paragraphs in -The New Republic 
quoted below, throw some light on the recent 
anti-foreign disturbances in China. 


A few Chinese factory workers go out on strike 
ora band of students stages a demonstration. The 
foreign communities, melodramatizing themselves 
and their situation and taking themselves with 
the absurd seriousness which characterizes all 
white settlements in ae Hast, rash out an impos- 
ing Se dis Spiay It is an axiom of the 
Anglo-In dian mind and therefore of the Occidental 
mind all over the East that the native must be 
cowed at the very beginning. Machine guns are 
posted in the streets, mounted troops begin 
driving in the crowds which have collected as 
the result of the military display rather than of 
the native demoùstration ; some native gets pushed 
roughly and retaliates ‘with an epithet, he is 
arrested and perhaps beaten ; the crowd shouts its 
derision and throws a few stones, the police 
charge ; the crowd becomes ugly and makes a 
concerted attack, and the police have to fre to 
save themselves. It may then truthfully be 
said, as it has been said by the foreign legations 
in this instance, that the police fired only in 
“self-defense. But their own officiousness created 
a situation which menaced them. This has been 
the explanation of previous affairs of the same 
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.kird in China. It is quite likely the explanation 
of his one. 

Even if the originating cause were a deep 
hostility to all foreigners, that would, not be 
dificult to understand. The white man in China 
is -eapirg the harvest of what he has sown for 
some hundred years or more. You cannot treat a 
wole race as helots year after “year, generation, on 
generation, without ultimately provoking retaliation. 
Yc can boot a Chinese off the sidewalk when he 
is in your way, throw him out of his compartment 
in a railway train because you want it to yourself, 
beat him unmercifully if he is your ricksha-coolie 
and smash up his ricksha because he hasn’t heard 
your command clearly _ enough, close the 
public parks and hotel dining rooms to him just 
because he is Chinese and though itis his own 
country—in short, you can comport yourself asa 
brute and a bully because you have the power to 
cov him if he demurs, But even a “yellow” 
Grental will turn. And when you no longer 
have the power for 
reckonirg. | 

The Chinese now realize as well as we do that 
the foreign nations at this time are without the 
power to levy punishments. They know that 
mo single Western, country or combination of 
countries is in a position to send a large enough 
military expedition to China to subdue or even 
efisctually punish China. It would he regrettable 
bus quite understandable, if now they paid out 
the invading foreigner for his bullying and his 
bratality. 

_ ås usual, the stock explanation of the Chinese 
disturbance has been Bolshevist propaganda. Suc 
propaganda may be present: but as we have sug- 
gested, there are other factors which would be quite 
sudicient to account for itif Moscow and Peking 
had never heard of one another. The students who 
bezan the present agitation speak bitterly of the un- 
faxrness of extra-territoriality. That doctrine. has 
al-vays been disliked, and at present is peculiarly 
oknoxious because of the developing economic situ- 
ation. in the seaport cities in particular, China is 
urdergcing a rapid process of industrialization. 
Fectories are springing up, most of which are 
owned and operated by repens or Japanese, who 
arə beyond the jurisdiction of the Chinese courts. 
In the absence of that trade unionism which, in 
the Western ‘countries, now protects the workers 
from merciless exploitation, all the horrors of the 
fastory system’s early days are being repeated. 
This happens in an exaggerated degree because of 
th> racial differences and the fact that the foreigners 
ara above all law except that of their own making. - 


the account comes up 





“Horrible State” of Factories in China 


The same journal states :— 


Whet conditions in the factories are like, we are 
just beginning to get some Indications. The New 
S-atesman (London) some months ago published an 
article dealing with labor conditions, and specifically 
with child labor in the international settlement at 
Shanghai. which revealed a horrible state of exploit- 
ation. We now have the report. of the municipal 
icvestigating commission on which the article was 
bzsed, and find the charge of exploitation amply 
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justified. The commission consisted mainly of re- 
presentative manufacturers. Of the nine names of 
its ‘members seven are English, one Japanese and 
sa Chinese. Pro-Chinese bias cannot be imputed 
o it. 

The commission found that in the silk and cotton 
factories children as young aS six years are em- 
ployed, both in day shifts and night shifts of twelve 
hours, with one hour off at noon. The children are 
to some extent furnished by contractors who buy 
them from their parents for $2 a month and sell 
them to the factories for $4. They are miserably 
housed and fed and the necessary brutality is avau- 
able to make them stand up to the twelve hour 
shift---they literally have to stand up, six hours at 
a stretch, in the silk filatures- over boiling water. 

Whilst at work, many of them develop a peculiar, 
regular and rapid up and. down movement of the 
body by alternately relaxing and, then straighten- 
ing the knees.” What the commission proposed for 
the relief of these unhappy little jJumping-jacks was 
prohibition of employment under ten, and after four 
years, under twelve: no child under fourteen to be 
employed more than twelve hours in any day, 
every child under fourteen to have one continuous 
twenty-four hours of rest. every fortnight. Before 
even this modest reform could be realized it was 
necessary for the Municipal Council to secure the 
consent of the “ratepayers in special meeting assembl- 
ed,” ` and a majority of the consuls and magis- 
trates of foreign powers. We do not know what the 
consuls and magistrates might have done. The 
ratepayers, mostly foreigners, kept away from the 
meeting and the reform fell through for Want of a 
quorum. 


Origin of the Disturbance 


A group of members of the faculty of the 
Peking National University has issued a ~ 
signed statement about the origin of the 
Chinese disturbances, which is quoted below 
from the New York World :— 


_ Strikes of Chinese workers, demanding increase 
of wages, had been going on for some time’’in the 
Japanese cotton factories.at Tsingtao and Shanghai, 
and a striker was shot and killed by the Japanese 
without any, justifiable cause. Against this brutal 
act, some Chinese students who were merely young 
boys and girls paraded as a manifestation of protest 
in the streets of Shanghai on May 30 last. They 
were armed with nothing more than pamphlets and 
handbills, ' ; 

The police for the international settlement, which 
are practically under the complete control of British 
officials and consuls, not only saw fit to prohibit 
the demonstratidn but also arrested a number. of 
the students taking part in it. Then the rest of the 
students went to the police station demanding the 
release of their fellow students. The police ordered 
them to disperse. As they refused to go, a British 
police Inspector ordered “Shoot to KUL” Six of 
the boys were killed on the spot and over forty 
were seriously wounded. The firing continued... 
for at least six days...Most reports show at least 
seventy were killed and 300 wounded.- 
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MODERN NEPAL 


BY SURESH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA, L. m. s. 


OST people in India, even educated 
gentlemen, carry very hazy and queer 

ideas about Nepal. To them it is a 
country which is inhabited by two sorts of 
people ; the one constitutes the class of persons 
possessing fabulous wealth, to spend a little 
of which they occasionally visit — 
British India and are known 
generally as the Nepalese “Rajahs’’, 
and the other is the class which 
sends out the Gurkhas to India— 
aclass of people fiercely irascible and 
ready to cut each others’ throats at 
the slightest difference of opinion 
amongst themselves. ‘The average 
idea about a journey to this country 
is no less queer and may be 
summarized thus:— First, the ways 
are almost impassable, and the 
mountains so steep that one is in 
the danger of being precipitated 
to a depth of several thousand 
feet at every instant. Then again 
there are wild beasts, chiefly the 
_ tiger and the rhinoceros which might 
make an end of the traveller at 
every mile. The otherdanger—if one 
is fortunate enough to escape the for- 
midable ones mentioned above--is from 
the Government, which might clap 
the victim in some subterranean 
dungeon, without rhyme or reason, 
to rot there for the rest of his 


life. These are the current ideas 
about Nepal; and I think, there 
are few in British India, who 


have any clearer or truer knowledge 

of this remote northern kingdom. 
The kingdom of Nepal lies to 

the north of India. The boundaries 


are—Tibet on the north; the 
northern districts of Bihar and 
U. P. on the south; Darjeeling 


and native Sikkim on the east ; and 
Almorah and Nainital on the west. 
The length of the country from `` 
east to west is 450 miles, and the 
breadth ranging from 150 to 160 miles. 


26—10 





The total area included is 54,000 sq mile, 
and the population inhabiting it is 5,600,000 
souls, which gives us about 100 to the se. 


mile. Besides the two races—the Gurkhs 
and the Newars, who predominate in the 


races that inbabit this land 


capital, the other 


. Lt-Gen. Maharéjih Sir Chandra Shumshere Jung Bahadur 


Rana, G.c.B. ; G.0-8.1., G.C.V.0. | D.C.L., 
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General View of Pashupatinath, the Seat of the Patron-God of Nepal 


we the Magirs, the Gurungs, the Limbus, 
he Kiratis, the Bhutias, and the Lepchas, 
xaeh speaking a different tongue. 

"he eariy history, as is usual in such 
vases, is legendary: Kings from Gaur 
Bengal) and Kanchi (Conjeevaram) are said 
(0 bave reigned alternately with gods and 
lemons. Next the Ahirs from Guzerat and 
Kiratas from the east ruled in succession. 





The Image of Kalbhairav 





Two of the Temples in the Square of the 
Hanuman-dhoka Palace 


The seventh of these was killed in the battle 
of ‘Kurukshettra’ while helping the Pandavas. 
Asoka visited Nepal during the rule of the 
Kiratas. Then we find Somavanshi and 
Suryavanshi Kshatriyas reigning in the country. 
Sankaracharyya visited Nepal at this time and 
reformed Hinduism. Then came Thakurs from 
Noakot. Towards the middle of the seventh 
century we find Ansuvarman as the king of 
Nepal. By the ninth century Nanya Deva 
brought in the Newars, a tribe of Mongolian 


origin, whose name ina different form is 
preserved in the present name of Nepal’. 


By the end of eleventh century Vijayasen of 
Bengal conquered the country. In 1524 
Hari Singha Deva of Ayodhya settled in the ~ 
Terai at Simraungarh and ultimately became 
the master of the valley of Nepal. Towards 
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Temples in the Square of the Hanuman-dhoka Darbar 


the end of the fourteenth century we find 
Jayasthiti Malla as the ruler of the country. 
About this time a Kshatriya tribe came 
originally from Rajputana, whence they fled 
after the capture of Chitor by Allauddin and, 
settled near GORKHA, a place west of Nepal, 
whence the name “Gurkhas has come”. One 
of their descendants Prithwi Narayan Shah 
conquered Nepal, then known as Kantipur, in 
1768, and was the first of the Gurkha rulers. 
Jayaprakash Malla was the last Newar king. 
Prithwi Narayan’s dynasty rules up to the 
present day. His Majesty Maharaj-Dhiraj 
Tribhuban-vikram Shah Bahadur Jung 
Bahadur Shumsher Jung is the present ruler. 
The intermediate rulers were Singha Pratap 
Shah, Rana Bahadur Shah, Grivan-Yudha 
Shah, Rajendra-vikram Shah, Surendra- 
Vikram Shah and Prithwi Bir-vikram Shah. 
The capital town is Kathmandu, the name 
being derived probably from “Katha-mandu” 
or “Kastha-mandap” ; the tradition being 
that the word originated from the building 
of a whole house in the city with the wood 
of only one tree. The town is situated 


in a valley, surrounded on all sides by 
hills, at an altitude of 4,750 ft, above. 
sea-level. The proximity of the mountams 


has created a great disadvantage—there are 


no big rivers here. There are three rivers 
nearly surrounding the town, and their 


confluence at Savkamula about two miles 
from the town is remarkable for its picturesque 
scenery. The Manohara, another river, flows 
a little to the east of the town at a distance 
of 3 miles from it. 

The town is built in a  closely-packed 
manner, similar to that in the west 
and the north of India, with big open places 
at frequent intervals, from which radiate 
streets to all directions. 
crowded, the nobility and gentry now-a-days 
build their residences in the suburbs, thus 
bringing an increasingly large area within 
the circumference of the town. The foremost 
of such public buildings, is the Singha 
Durbar, the abode of the present Maharaja, 
originally built by him for his own private 
use, and subsequently bequeathed to all 
future prime ministers, as the Government 


As the town is over- 
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Eastern Front of the Palace of the Maharajadhiraja of Nepal 


House of Nepal. ‘There are also King’s 
Palace (the Narainhitty Durbar with its extens- 
ive grounds including a Zoological garden 
and an aviary); the old Royal Palace at 
‘Hanuman-Dhoka’ in the city; the library 
building; the Government educational insti- 
tutions—the Durbar school, the Tribhuvana- 
chandra College and Sanskrit Patshala facing 
the Tundikhel—the military parade ground; 
the Government hospitals—the Vir Hospital, 
Sree Chandra Electrical Annexe, Sree Chan- 
dra Out-door Dispensary, the grand new mili- 
tary hospital—all of which contribute to the 
Spectacular effect of the town. These buildings 
are all in the new style, so that here too we 
havethe Westelbowing outthe old Kast—large 
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The Gateway into ihe Singha Darbar, the Residence 


Prime Minister 





modern buildings looking down slightingly 
upon their poor and nncomfortable but never- 
theless picturesque many-roofed neighbours. 
We have in the centre of the town a huge 
and magnificent: clock-tower, just adjoining the 
college buildings, in front of the “Ranipokhari’’ 
(Queen’s Tank). On the other side, facing 
‘Tundikhel’, are the rows of hospitals and 
military barracks. In the same line, a little 
to the south, is the majestic ten-storied 
monument erected by Bhim Sen Thapa, a 
former prime minister of the kingdom, about 
hundred years ago. ‘The British Legation 
(“Line’ ’) formerly known as the Residency, 
is situated at the furthest northern corner. 
The British Envoy, the Legation Surgeon 
and their staff have their 
quarters here. The European 
and Indian guest-houses lie 
on the banks of the Bagmati 
to the south. 

Throughout the town there 
are innumerable Hindu shrines 
and temples, the holiest of 
them being that of Pashupati- 
nath and Guhyeswari situated 
on the banks of the Bagmati, 
about three miles to the east of 
the town. Besides these great 
ones, there are thousands of 
other smaller temples, so that we 
cannot goevena quarter of a 
mile in the city without coming 
across a few of them. There 
are numerous Budhist ‘stupas’ 
and shrines scattered through- 
out the valley—the two 


most renowned being those of 
Sambhunath and Buddhanath, 
roofs 


of the 
—pagoda-shaped with 
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Projjwala Nepalataradheesha Maharaja Chandra Shum Shere Jurg Bahadur Rana 
G.C.B., G.OS.L,  G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., D.c.L., Honorary General, British Army; Honorary 
Colonel, Fourth Gurkhas: Thong-Lin-Pimma-Kokang-Wang-Syan : Grand Officier De Li 
Legion D’Honneur ; Prime-Minister and Marshal. Nepal 
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The Residency i 4 


from one to five in number. These are pent- 
tiled or covered with copper-guilt or brass 
Sheetings. ` 

I have witnessed with joy and ad- 
‘miration the progress of the country in 
various directions, from the last century during 
the regime of the late Maharaja Vir Shum-Sher 
to the present times under Maharaja Chandra 
Shum-Sher Jung Bahadur Rana, G. ©. B., @. C. S.I. 
G. 0. V. 0., G.C. M: G., D.C. L. (Oxon), Hony. Gener- 
al British Army, Thong Lin Pim-ma Kokang- 
Wang-Syan, Prime Minister and Marshal of 
Nepal. It would be an act of injustice on 
my part to omit the venerable names of late 
General Bhim Sen Thapa and Maharaja Jung 
Bahadur to whose judicious sagacity and 
military valour the kingdom owes its exist- 
ence. It was during Jung Bahadur’s adminis- 
tration in 1854, that the ‘Tibetans bound 
themselves by a treaty to pay an annual 
- tribute of Rs. 10,000 to Nepal and to have a 
Representative of Nepal in Lhassa. Since 
then the Prime Minister became the de facto 
ruler of the country and was known by the 
title of ‘Maharaja’. 





Nepal is not a ‘forbidden country’, and 
her Government keeps the door open to all 
willing and enterprising Indians, During the = 
‘Sivaratri festival’ thousands of pilgrims 
come here from the remotest parts of India ` 
The only restriction which the Government — 
lays down at other times—is a pass-port 
which an intending traveller has to secure 
before coming here, for which, however, 
no fee is charged. = 

Marwari cloth-merchants, Behari. eoach- 
builders, Punjabi sweetmeat vendors, Moha- 
medan shop-keepers, and other artisans of = 
various nationalities are found following their 
respective vocations everywhere in the town 
and suburbs There are many descendants of ~~ 
Bengali and Maithili ‘Devottar’ and “Brahmot- 
tar’ holders here and there in the country. = 

The new era of progress of the modern 
scientific age began from Sir Vir’s time, 
and it has reached its climax during 
the present regime. The country has 
progressed by leaps and bounds in accordanee 
with the best traditions of the land and the 
improvement has been as steady as rapid 
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The Hills as Seen from 


*\l departments have been thoroughly ovel- 
hauled and brought up to date; not a single 


cne has escaped the vigilant gaze of the 
present Maharaja. Old laws have been 
altered and replaced by new ones to suit 
the requirements and altered conditions’ of 


the age. Mauy important reforms have been 
mtroduced into Civil and Judicial admini- 





Boudhuath—a Large Buddhist Temple and a 
Favourite Resort of the Tibetans 


the Resident’s Bunglow 


stration of the realm. Lower and Upper 
Courts, and a High Court have been established 
of which the Chief Justice is His Excellency 
Commanding General Dharma Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur Rana. Then there is a Council 
of ‘Bharadars’ like the Full Bench Court in 
India consisting of Chouturias (members of 
the Royal family), feudatory Rajas, nobles 
and big officials and so on. ‘The final appeal 
goes to the “Niksari’? Adda equivalent to the 
Privy Council. 

There is also an Executive Council 
whose members are all veteran officers and 
notables. Important Bills, new legislations 
and big grants, etc, have to be passed by 
this House. His Honour Supradipta Manya- 
bara General Sir Tez Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana K.C.LE., K.B.E. is the President 
of the Assembly. 

Besides these, the other offices are Mulki- 


adda Mulki-bundabust, Madesh-bundabust, 
Bhansar (Customs House), Munshi-khana 


(Foreign Office), Rakam-bundabust, Kumari- 
Chowk (Accountant-General’s Office), Mulki- 
khana (Treasury), Police, Mint and the 
Registration Department. 

Bada Kazi Manyavara Marichiman Singh 
CLE. is His Highness’s Private Secretary. 
Sardar Narain Bhagat is the Home Secretary. 
Suba Murali Dhar Upraity B. A., LL.B. and 
Kharidar Yogma Mani Acharyya M.A are 
in charge of Law and Postal departments 
respectively. His Holiness Dharmadhikar Bada 
Guruji Tarka Raj Raj Guru Panditji is the 
head of the Religious Institutions. He 
officiates at all public religious ceremonies. 

Kazi is the highest civil officer ; under 
him in order of rank are Sardars, Mir-Subas, 
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The Palace, 


Suba Kharidars, Dittas, Bicharies, Mukhias, 
Bahidars, Nausindas, and Karindas. 
Murder and killing of the 
punishable with death; but Brahmins 

women are never capitally punished. 
On the whole, the character of the Govern- 


cows are 
and 


ment is patriarchal. His Highness looks to 
the welfare of each and every one, and 


any difference or disagreement in any depart- 
ment or between any parties is referred 
to His Highness for ultimate decision. All 
love and respect him as a father. 


MILITARY DEPA RTMENT 


His Excellency Supradivta Manyabara 
General Sir Bhim Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 


Rana K.C.S.I, K.C.V.O. is the Commander-in 
Chief. His Honour General ‘Joodha Shum 


Shere Jung Bahadur Rana K.C.LE. is the 
‘Jungilat’ and Supradipta Manyabara General 
Sir Mohan Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana 
K.C.LE.—H.H.’s eldest son—isthe Chief of the 
Staff. 

The Army is organized on the British 
model, and officered in the same way as the 
English regiments. Old ungainly uniforms 
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“Sinzha Darbar’ 


have been discarded and smart khaki shorts 
and coats with khaki hats substituted. The 
Government has done its best for the 
improvement of the military unit. ‘The pay 
of the soldiers has been increased and a 
system of regular target practice introduced. 
A Military School has been established to 
train officers, and their promotion depends 
mostly on their military attainments: Manya- 
bara Colonel Bhairab Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana C.LE. is in charge of the 
institution. 


According to the Impcrial 
India, “the standing army of 
estimated at abeut 45,000 men, 
2,500 artillery. The rest are 
composed of regulars and militia, but there 
is also a largereserve force.” This estimate 
was made in the year 1908: but I am sure. 
in the course of years the Government has. 
no doubt, improved in this direction too. 
There is a Regiment of Cavalry also. There 
is no compulsory military service after a 
training for five years and these retired 
soldiers really form the back-bone of the 
kingdom. The military bands are beautifully 


Gazetteer of 
Nepal is 
including 

infantry 
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trained by Mr. Khan D.Music, who received 
trmining in England. 

During the last Great War, the army of 
Nepal was placed at the disposal of the 
British Government with His Honour Supra- 
diota Manyabara Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.C.S.1, K.C.LE., N.P.B., 





The Path Leading nto Nepal over the 
Chandragiri Pass 


sacond son of His Highness, as the 
Easpector General of Nepalese Contingent in 
India. It received valuable training there, 
and fought against the Afridis with great 
valour and success. The British Government 
in recognition of their services awarded 
appropriate medals and decorations to both 
efficers and men. Not only that, the Indian 
Government also offered an annuity of ten 
acs of rupees per year to Nepal. 


As a fighting unit the Gurkha has no 
varallel. The best soldiers of the British 
Army in India are composed mainly of the 
Gurkhas. The Gurungs and Magars are the 
men mostly to be found in what is called 
the British Gurkha Regiments. In fact these 
pecple are not ‘Gurkhas’ in the truest 
sense of tke word, and it is most of these 
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who are settled in India and are responsible 
for the high-handedness so notorious in our 
country. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT- 

The first High English School was 
established in 1880, and affiliated to 
the Calcutta University. The Tribhuban 
Chandra College was started with Inter- 
mediate classes in the year 1918, and has 
been raised to B. A. standard from the last 
year with Manya Sardar Batu Krishto 
Maitra, m. a, as the Principal and several 
educationists from-India as professors. The 
Director and Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction are His Hon. General Bahadur 
Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana and Maj. 
Shib Pratab Thapa, B. Se., respectively. 


Sale SA? 
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Nayatapola Dewal or the Five-stcried 
Temple of Bhatgaon 


In place of one graduate 30 years ago, 
we have now scores. Five Nepalese students 
have passed the M.A. examination of Calcutta 
University in various branches including 
English, Economics, History, Sanskrit, etc, 
and three others have passed the M. B. Ex- 
amination from the Calcutta Medical College in 
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Gosaithan Mountain—as seen from Kakani—the holiest place in Nepal 


the regular course and several qualified them- 
selves as Engineers from Roorkee and Sibpur. 
There are numerous students today in various 
parts of India studying Law, Science, Arts, 
Agriculture, including Medicine, Ayurveda 
Mechanics, Comraerce, Electricity, Painting 
and special Military Training etc., at Govern- 
ment expense. Six students, sent by 
His Highness the present Maharaja returned 
from Japan after completing their studies in 
Engineering, Mining, Agriculture, Explosives 
and Ammunitions, and began the work in 
their respective departments. 

Though there is no public girls’school 
here at present, but rarely one illiterate girl 
can be found in a hundred among the upper 
and middle classes. English education is 
spreading fast among girls of the upper circle. 
Lessons on Music and Fine Arts are also 
given. Ladies can play on pianos and read 
and write musical symbols with ease. 

Many free primary schools have been 
_ Started in different parts of the kingdom for the 
spread of education among the masses. All 
the educational institutions of this country 
are free. 


diil 


In this connection I cannot check the 
temptation of mentioning that except Land 
Taxes and Customs Duty, I do not know of 
any other taxes, not even the Income Taz. 

Nearly ten years ago, for the improve- 
ment of Gorkhali language a Committee 
was formed under the name of “Gorkha 
Bhakha Prakashini Samiti” with Subu Rama 
Mani Acharya Dixil as the Director. Hundreds 
of books have been translated and 
compiled in various branches of knowledge 
specially for the students. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Medical Department is under a 
Director and an Inspector of Hospitals—both 
of whom are Nepalese doctors. Dr. K. L. 
Gupta is the Chief Medical Officer at the Bir 
Hospital in Kathmandu, and under him there 
are six Assistant and Sub-assistant Surgeons. 
There is a Nepalese eye-specialist, who after 
obtaining the M.B. Degree of Calcutta Univer- 
sity made a tour in the principal eye hospitals — 
of India. There is another doctor at- 
tached to the Jail. The Female Hospital is 
under Miss H. Sen, M. B. (Cal.); she has ‘a 
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_axrived from London. Capt. Kaiser 


‘lady sub-assistant Surgeon under her. The 


Basteriological Laboratory is well equipped. 
X-Ray Building has been recently 


completed and all apparatus and fittings have 
Jung 


Thapathali—the Residence of Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur 


Thapa who after completion of studies at 
Calcutta Medical College, received a special 
training at Dehra Dun, is in charge. 

The new Operation Theatre of the Bir 
Hospital has been recently built on a plan 
given by Dr. Warring, F. R. C. S., the Senior 
Sargeon of St. Bartholomew Hospital, London 
end is fitted up with the best and most up-to- 
cate instruments and appliances. There are 
eighteen hospitals and fourteen charitable 
d spensaries in the kingdom. Lastly we have 
a Medical School for training men for sub- 
erdinate medical service. Several persons 
have passed out and are doing good work. 
ne of them got O. B. E~ from the British 
Govt. in India in recognition of his services 


daring the war. 
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The Engineering Department also is doing 


valuable work. Formerly, the Chief 
Engineer was a Bengalee, who built 
His Late Highness Sir Birs palatial 
Durbar after the model of Government 


House at Calcutta; but now several Nepalese 
gentlemen have come out successful from 
Sibpur, Patna, Poona, and Roorkee, so that 
the supervision work has passed to their 
tands. In this connection the names of 
Commanding Col. Kumar Nar Singh Rana, C. E. 
end Col. Kishore Nar Singh Rana, C. E., both 
çf whom are honorary members of Engineer- 
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ing Associations in England and America, 
are worthy of mention. I think, if they go 
on as they are now doing, the Government 
will be able to dispense with the help of 
foreigners altogether in every department 
within a few years. At pre- 
sent the only openings for 
Indians here are in the Edu- 
cational, Medical and Engineer- 
ing Departments. Recently, I 
know of one Bengalee graduate 
who comes of afamily domicil- 
ed in Nepal for seven genera- 
tions and has been taken 
in the Civil Service and 
has a chance to be the Govern- 
or of a province in future. 


There was no drainage 
systemin thetownin the good 
old times, but work has now 
been started in this direction 
throughout the length - and 
breadth of the town. A Munici- 
pality has been formed of official 
and non-official members with 

. His Hon. Supradipta Manyavara 
General Sir Kaiser Shum Shere 
Rana Jung Bahadur, K. B. E. (H. H.’s third son) 
as the Official Chairman. It must be gratefully 
acknowledged in this connection, that one of 
the official members is a Bengalee doctor. 
The Municipality has taken up the charge of 
roads, drainage ete. Babu Sreepati (hose 
B. A., B. E. is in charge of the Public works 
Department. Already there are some steam- 
roller engines, and more are being indented to 
make metalled roads all over the town. The 
main road from Raxaul station to Nepal 
is under construction for motor transport 
service. Expert engineers have been brought 
out from India and England to dig special 
tunnels and to construct bridges wherever 
necessary. Already motors are running up 
to the foot of the hills near Bhimphedi with- 
in 18 miles from the capital. 
During the time of the present Maharaja 


innumerable wooden and iron bridges 
have been constructed throughout the 
country. Numerous Rest-Houses are also 


erected on the way for the comfort of 
travellers. 

The first Water Works, the “Bir-Dhara” 
were completed in 1892 for the water supply 
of the town by an English Engineer, and 
later on four more were constructed at Bhim- 
phedi, Bhichhakar, Bhadgaon and Patan, and 
some more in the hills all planned and super- 
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vised by Nepalese engineers. ited 
The one at Patan has been 
dedicated by Maharaja Chan- 


dra Shum Shere to the 
memory of his late Barah 
Maharani. This Water Works 
installation was a boon in 
itself, for this led to the 
prevention of epidemics, 
which in former days swept 


away - thousands of the in- 
habitants of Nepal. Besides, 
many wise measures have 


been adopted with a view to 
improving Sanitation and Hy- 
giene. 

Ncariy seven miles away 
from the town at Pharping, has 
been installed the Main 
Hydro-Electric Power House 
by the present Maharaja, and it 
has beeu fitted up by American 
and English Engineers with the 


assistance of local engineers. At present 
there are one Superintendent and four 
Shift Engineers for the working of the 


Power House. The Chief Electrical Engineer 
is a European. Now the whole of the town 
and specially the big streets and squires are 
beautifully illuminated throughout the night. 

Then again, two sections of Rope Railway 


are under construction, under the super- 


vision of Mr. R. S. Underhill, M. A., (Cantab.). 
Of these, the smaller circuit is nearly complet- 
expected 


ed, and bigger one is also to be 
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A Large Gilt “Bajra” or the Thunderbolt of Indra. 
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Huge Figures of Buddha Bhagwan on the staircase leading 


up to the temple of Shambhunath 


ready by next year; which, when com 
pleted, will be of immense help for the trans 
port of cheap grains from the plains of Tera 
and traffic for general as well. This was plannee 
by His Highness and a sum of twenty lac: 
has been sanctioned for the purpose, in orde 


to lower the price of the food-stuffs for the 
hill-population. 
Before the present time, hides of the 


country passed into the hands of foreigners 
‘but now these are being utilized in the 
Tannery Works recently started by an exper 
k Indian with foreign qualifica- 


tions. 

But these are not all. 
The Telephone system has 
been established, by which 


the capital city is connected 
with the frontier outpost of 
sirgunj, near Raxaul, serving 
as a powerful link between 
this kingdom and the rest of 
the world. Formerly news could 
not reach our country earlier 
than three days, but now, we 
could get a reply from home 
in less than six hours 
With the advent of 
tricity, a good future 
industrial expansion is 
expected. Very recently Mr. 
Bruford, the Chief Electrie- 
al Engineer gave a demons- 
tration of electrical industry. 
Private firms for grinding and 
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206 
husxing of grains, electro-plating, polishing, 
pricting and manufacturing aerated waters 
etc. have been established. 

égricultural works have been started in 
various parts of the country and results are 
promising. A grand canal (Nahar) is under 
= construction for the last three years under 
_ the supervision of an expert English Engineer 
and several Nepalese officers; and when 
_ comeleted,it will be a boon to the cultivating 
= Classes of the neighbouring districts. Already 
over 14 lacs of rupees have been spent on 
acesunt of that. 





The Square Front of the Bhatyaon Darbar 


The Nepalese Mine expert has explored 
_ sevsral mines of various metals, and recently 
a Bengali Geologist of European qualification 
_ amc varied experience has discovered a big 
-= Ceal mine, and arrangements are being made 
_ for excavation by trained men, which when 
completed will solve the fuel problem and 
maze an opening for big industrial enter- 
prisas. 

At present all the Gun Factories and 
Arsenals are under Nepalese Engineers. I 
have seen rifles and ammunitions made here, 
and found them very serviceable. Recently, 
Colenel Bhakta Bahadur Basneyt, one of the 
Japan-returned Engineers has prepared of his 
owe design an excellent Howitzer-Gun 
which on examination was found to hit the 
tarzet aecurately from a distance of 2000 


The Police organisation sxem; to b> very 
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efficient here. Several graduates and under- 
graduates who have returned after completing 
their usual training at Hazaribag are doing 
nice work here. 

The old dungeon-like prison house of Kath- 
mandu was demolished, and -a new pucca 
double-storied rectangular building erected, 
and in this connection a big workshop was 
founded to train and engage the prisoners in 
various oecupations. The sale proceeds 
and 


are utilized for their well-being. Rules 
regulations have also been remodelled. 
The chief ¢raders in Nepal are the Newars, 
but many 

Re Seer Se See settled 


>" 


Indians also have 
koes | here and carry on a 
arses Se 25 brisk commerce. 
PAE AES In the year 1923, under 
the auspicious patronage of 
the Maharaja, the first joint- 
stock limited company was 
formed under the name of 
“The Pashupati Medical Hall 
& General Stores” with a 
capital of Rs. 50,000 with his 
Honour General Sir Tez Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana 
K. C. I. E., K. B. E., as the 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; the Managing 
Director is a Bengalee. 
Thousands of Muhammadans 
have been living here for 
generations and earning their 
bread by peaceful occupa- 
tions. They have two Muszids 
of their own in the capital 
town. 


“Slavery is one of the institutions of 
Nepal,” remarks Daniel Wright; but the present 
Maharaja enacted various legislations, one 
after another, for its eradication and endowed 
a large sum from his private purse for the 
maintenance of the emancipated slaves. 
Recently he made a stirring and pathetic 
appeal to the slave-owners and public in 
general for the total abolition of-slavery from 


the kingdom. He removed many social abuses, 


which, like a canker, had been eating into 
the vitals of the race. 


Then again, the Maharaja offered substan- 
tial grants for the establishment of poor-houses, 
orphanages and leper asylums etc., out of the 
“Gootty” (equivalent to our ‘Debottar’) most 
of which formerly went to rich ‘priests’ and 
mahantas’ pockets. 


Thus slowly and gradually has Nepal 
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emerged out of the darkness of the past ages | 


into the light of modern days. 

In the year 1918, the Maharaja instituted 
two orders for the first timein Nepal in order 
to reward those deserving. One is styled 
“The Star of Nepal’ divided into 4 classes ; 
and the other is a military decoration called 
“Nepal-Pratap-Bardhaka.”’ 

Tne Nepal Government has a Respresenta- 
tive British India. His Majesty the King 
(Maharaj Dhiraj) has a salute of 31 guns, 
His Highness the Maharaja 21, H. E. the 
Commander-in-Chief 19, and other military 
officers according to rank. 


A New Treaty of Friendship was signed 
at Kathmandu, between the British and the 
Nepalese Government on 21st December, 1923., 
by which, amongst other things, it was settled 
that Nepal Government will have full powers 
to import arms and ammunitions from any 
part of the world upto the extent not danger- 
ous to India, and will not have to pay duty 
on any imported goods to Nepal. 


The ‘lingua franca’ of Nepal is ‘Gorkhali’ 
a language which slightly resembles ‘Hindi 
and is writen in Deva-Nagree character. 

Current silver coin in Nepal is ‘Mahar,’ 
two of which make a Nepalese rupee. The 
value of a ‘mahar’ is six annas and three pies 
of British Indian Currency. Copper coins in 
common use are pice. Gold coins are called 

‘Asrafee. All coins are struck at the 
Mint of Nepal. The Indian coinage is accepted 
throughout the kingdom. 

Both the Hindus and the Buddhists burn 
their dead. The higher castes live in the same 
way as their brethrenin British India. There 
are many Buddhists living in Nepal. 

Maharaja Chandra Shum Shere, though a 
man of very great personality, has quite 
simple habits. Luxury and extravagance he 
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Dharara or Tower of Bhimsen Erected by 
General Bhimsen Thapa 


strongly condemns, and ‘plain living and high 
thinking is the motto of his inner life. 
With regard to the State, the watch-word 
of His Highness has been ‘preservation and! 
progress: Preservation of all that is good 
and noble in our religion and culture ; and 
progress on line modern toward  effieieney 
and activity. Thus it is due to his states- 
manlike wisdom and ability that modern Ne- 
pal presents the picture of a rare and exqui 
site blend of the East and the West. 
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THE EXCHANGE PROBLEM OF INDIA 


By Mr. K. G. LOHOKARE, M.L.A. 


The essential quality of an exchange 


bathveen two countries is that it should be a 


_ porely passive link in trade transactions, and 


-b=bveen 


= tions between the two countries, 


= adia should be of the 


sould have no deterrent influence on either 
e the countries trading with each other. 
"he rate of exchange between India and 
Fazland—the centre of adjustments of trade 
balances of India with the world—should as 
twéual tend in equilibrium to be the ratio 
the purchasing powers of the 
Iacian currency in India and the English 
e-trency in England. This equilibrium of the 
purchasing power parity gets restored not 


only by the rate of exchange but by the 
movement of the purchasing power parity 
- ao. This function of the adjustment of the 


rarchasing power parity should be the least 


‘jtterfered with by the exchange between 


t= countries. 

The purchasing power of currency in 
India depends upon the price levels in India, 
whale the purchasing power of currency in 
Exzland depends upon the price levels in 
Ervland. In order that the exchanges between 
madia and England may be such as to he 
strictly non-interfering with the trade condi- 
the factors 
leeely responsible for providing the price 
levels, the currency systems of England and 
same nature. The 
c@rency policy of India is the gold exchange 
standard, while that of England is the effective 


cold standard. The effects on the price levels in 


Fadia with the gold exchange standard cannot 
b= of thesame natureas the effects on the price 
Erels in countries having an effective. gold 
stendard, because of its limitations in being 
mo as safe as the gold standard for the 
Pumpose. 

The gold exchange standard in India has 
e2 peculiar feature. The internal standard 
e value is the token rupee and the 
esternal standard of value is the sovereign. 
The rupee currency is capable of easy 
espansion but is incapable of easy con- 
traction by reason of the fact that it is 
meither exportable nor meltable, nor is the 
tezen currency strictly convertible at will 
mo the international currency. For trade 


=- porposes exchange _ is available in terms of 


the external curreney at certain fluctuating 
rates, but the volume of currency in India 
remains almost unaffected by the exchange 
operations. The gold standard reserve is the 
only source of contracting and expanding the 
currency. Other reserves of the paper cur- 


-rency and the cash balances cannot serve to 


contract the volume of currency. Locking up 
of the currency is ineffective for the purpose 
of contraction too. 


The volume of currency therefore scarcely 
adapts itself to the requirements nor is it 
capable of a proper adaptation to the system 
of exchange as itobtians today. On the other 
hand addition to the currency volume is 
easy. The result is that after the demand for 
currency—for external or internal trade is 
over the currency that lags behind goes to 
inflate the prices, with the inevitable result 
that it creates a fresh demand for currency 
for trade purposes when the price level thus 
artificially goes up. An issue of currency in 
India against the sale of council bills in 
England either for trade purposes or for 
putting funds in the hands of the Secretary 
of State puts in more currency in India. 
The harvest season requires more currency for 
movement of crops to the ports. This addition 
to currency cannot be retracted as easily 
as it is put in cireulation, with the result 
that the level of prices in India goes up un- 
naturally higher. This rise in prices, in other 
words, depreciation of internal currency goes 
to bring about its specific depreciation in terms 
of gold too. The exchange as determined by the 
internal price levels in India under such 
influences (and others as well) bas not therefore 
the credit of being a purely passive link in 
the trade transactions between countries having 
dissimilar systems of currencies. 


The following table shows the depreciation 
of Indian currency in terms of gold in the 
normal period until the prices were affected 
by the war. The influence of a volume of 
currency having no effective means for con- 
traction can be seen in the price levels in 
India in terms of gold. The Indian index 
number represents important articles of ex- 
port and import together. 
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TABLE I. Currency AND WHOLESALE Price LEVELS 
my Terms or Gorp 1890 ro 1894 average 100. 


Indian Price level 
Currency Rupee level X 


United King- 


Year. Volume in current exchange dom Price 
crores. normal exchange level, 
=1s, 6d. 

1900 134 118 109 
1901 150 111 102 
1902 143 108 101 

1903 147 102 101 

1904 152 104. 102 
1905 164. 112 105 
1906 185* 132" 112 
1907 190* 1404 117 
1908 181 140% 106 
1909 198 126 108 
1910 199 124 114 
1911 209 132 117 
1912 214. 140 124. 
1913 238* 146+ 124 

1914 237 150F 124 

1915 266 156 157 

The specific . depreciation of internal 


` currency in terms of gold gives rise to fluctaa- 
tions in exchange’ too. The price levels in 
India cannot be duly adjusted by the 
limitations created by the improper manipula- 
tion of the currency supply to the movements 
of the purchasing power parity point. The gold 
exchange standard system thus fails not only 
to stabilise the exchange, but to give proper 
price levels as well. The very causes of the 
failure of the system to stabilise exchanges 
will go to render the attempts at adjustment of 
the price levels in India futile. If stability 
of price levels is produced at all, the 
economie effects upon the country would be 
very questionable. 


The peculiarity of the mechanism lies 
in the following conditions. When attempts 
are made to stabilise the exchange, the 


movements on the India side of the purchas- 
ing power parity point are mainly taken by 
the internal price levels in India. It is the 
masses who then bear the brunt of the first 
disturbance of the equilibrium. Being ignor- 
ant of .the source of their misfortune, they 
suffer patiently laying the blame either on 
traders or on the foreign rulers. The inter- 
national traders of India look to stability in 
exchange because it gives them the constancy 
of rupees to the “pound. Their goal being 
trade—their only desire is to get a number of 
rupees only—they do not look to or get much 


* Sudden additions to currency. 
+ Sudden rise in Indian level over the United 
Kingdom level. (Findlay Shirras.) 


~~ 


_ changes 


Jur 


perturbed by the prices ruling inside ¢ - 
outside the country. The number of rup-c; 
gained in trade is their immediate coun. 
But when an attempt to stabilise prices i; 
undertaken—-as it is declared to be the polis 
of the Government of India of late—the pı- 
chasing power parity point affects the cx- 
mainly. The theory of a bov 
exchang? encouraging the export trade an:. 
discouraging imports comes to the fore. ‘Ehn - 


traders’ count in rupees in his transactis: 
varies with every change in the rate o 
exchange. They raise their voice—arr 


effectively too—for this or that exchange rt 
according to the nature of the trade~ 
own internal or external interest. Tx 
mechanism therefore puts up a fight betwe2 
the interests of classes and masses and evcn 
interesi doubts the manipulation of txu 
exchange by the executive, at every chanz 
in the rate. Whatever the view in favour o 
price level or exchange stability, one thiag 
is certain—the system which creates tac 
conflict does not give a neutral or neaLy 
neutral form of exchange—the price levd- 
obtained under the system in vogue being 
affected by other elements particular to ti 
gold exchange standard as compared witht 1 
gold standard. 

Unless, therefore, the defects in tac 
currency system of India are removed, 1 
attempt at stabilising the pricesis bound x 
interfere with the essential quality of t- 
exchanges in being a passive link in tra.lc 
between two countries. Even supposing thai 
due adjustments of price levels are possil te 
by atimely supply or withdrawal of t-e 
currency—wrhich even the most careful wath 
would fail to achieve—the fact of the manipa- 
lation of this mechanism being in the hanc.s 
of the axecutive irresponsible to Indien 
public opdinion—will always be viewed wih 
suspicion, not only by the trading communi-y 
but by the common people of India as well. 
The failure of the mechanism in the past wih 
the conseyuences of the sale of reverse counci_s 
so recently as in 1919, producing disasters © 
the finances of India has left a deep-rootcd 
suspicion. ‘he system is not knave-prot 
nor ever fool-proof. It cannot produce 
confidence in the minds of, Indian trade's 
and common people as well. Why risk tlus 
confidence, the essential requirement of a 
currency system and a matter of special 
care to tae foreign Government, particulary 
in the present political period ? 

Lastly the mechanism of the two funds bj 


919 


the Gold Standard Reserve set apart for 
-excaange purposes from the profits of coinage 
““was designed ‘to ‘avoid the use of gold for 
currency in India. That the mechanism 
cou:d be used for stabilising the exchanges 
without providing for a strict convertibility of 
the internal currency into-the international 
one was the claim advanced in its favour.. 
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The excuse in refusing to allow this strict 
and simple convertibility was that the system 
would be cheap. The-sum of the profits of 
coinage added to this’ reserve every year, 
and the sum of the amounts at a modest 
rate of three per cent have been given in the 
following table:— 


Toe Goup Sranparp Reserve 1900-18. 


Year Average Equivalent Nominal Net Profits Amount Thousands of 
on price of Metallic (16d.)minus Coinage of pounds pro- ` 
3ist silverin Value of bullion œ Coinage 3°). gressive accumu- 
March pence. _ 165g. value ofa Rupees in lation of the 
Silver m d. Rein pence. in Lakhs. £: . S. in £s. 
l past collection 327900 666551.84. 
1900 27 The 10,039 5,961 132 . 1703681 63994.968 
1901 28 10,498 5,502 1693 3581202 7659901.46 3031 
1902 27 he 0,036 5,964. 382 949300 1818953.73 3454 
1903 24 the 8,941 7.059 325 955100 1776762.98 3811 
1904 = 248s 9,198 6,802 1115 ` 3160100 5707488.21 6544 
1995 26 °% 9,802 6,198 781 261900 459244.27 8529 
1936 27 he 10,44 5,56 1688 3910000 6656501.30. 12452 
19937 307% 11,471 4,529 2338 4412800 7293696.48 16842 
1998 30 he 1,225 4.775 1570 2123600 5012472.16 18318 
1909 243% 9,068 6,932 24. 69320 107998.48 18471 
1910 23 ps 8,800 7,206 reteset i 18764 
1911 245% 9,151 6,849 1 2854 4191.18 19260 
1912 24 he 9,128 6,872 30 85900 122472.48 19956 
1913 28 Ise 10,072 5,928 1600 3952000 5470476.96 22507 
1914 27 he 10,41 5,590 1051 2418000 3249598.36 25532 
1915 25 V's 9,407 6,593 . 14 3840 50103.27 25715 
1916 23 Mhe 8,80 7,200 2 Stee nates 26231. 
1917 31 PAs 11.633 4,365 2938 5343500 6571810.35 31510 
1918 40% 15,187 813 226 _ 765600 914164.68 34453 
Total 35033000 56870.804 


Ref Col. 2, Table 12 Shirras (Cf, 236) ; Col. 3, Calculation ; Col. 4, Calculation with Re. 16d; Col. 
&. Table 14, Shirras ; Col, 6, Calculations ; Col. 7, Calculations ; Col. 8, Table 19, Shirras. 


It will be seen that the amount of what- 
=ver gold was saved by putting in token 
<urrency has remained stationary, the addi- 
tions of interest have vanished by the 
process of operating on the funds for the 
purpose of exchange. The savings have there- 
foze remained as unproductive as the gold 
that would have been used for currency had 
india gota gold currency instead of the 
rupee. The fall in value of the bullion in 
the volume of rupees in circulation is an 
additional loss too. Besides, the uncertainty 
of trade, and the benefit: of the use as 
capital of the gold standard reserve by 
foreign traders was the fruit India got by 


the system so long in vogue. ‘The gold 
exchange standard may be cheap in theory 
but practice has shown that it is neither 


fool-proof nor knave-proof and has not given 
-the desired results in India so long. It is 
no use praising the virtue that cannot be 
visualised. . 


The gold exchange standard has therefore 
failed, — l 


(1) To stabilise exchanges and to avoid 
large fluctuations at the testing periods. 


(2) To economise the cost of a gold 
standard, nay even that of a gold currency 
in India. 
= (8) To give perfect convertibility of the 
internal currency into the international. 

(4) To stabilise price levels too.’ 

Government of India have now’ been 
expecting to work the - gold exchange 
standard for stabilising the prices. Indians 
are tired of their land being converted into a 
laboratory of experiments in economics, 
The currency systems of other countries even 
after the great strain of the war have been 
definitely coming back to the gold standard. 
Countries like Holland with gold exchange 
standard have ere long taken up the gold 
standard because of the trade relations with 
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the gold standard countries. India has her 
trade mainly with the gold standard 
countries. To make her have a system 
different from what these countries follow is 
to put a discount upon her resources, not 
only to the advantage of England but of so 
many other countries as well, who would 
receive a proportionate share of the inequit- 
able advantage. 

The only way to solve the problem is to 
abandon the gold exchange standard which 
it is very difficult torely on as fool-proof or 
knave-proof and make an honest attempt to 
establish an effective gold standard as early 
as possible. a 

Stopping all further issue of therupee cur- 
rency,and putting in all further issues on a full 
backing of gold will be an earnest of a good 
beginning. It will secure retirement or 
adjustment of the additional, currency—a 
feature to he first met with when thére isa 
demand for currency on behalf of the trade. 
Gradual overhauling of the rupee currency 
to the gold basis, fixing a permanent ratio 
between rupee and, gold, and making the 
rupee a limited legal tender should be taken 


ott 


up as early as opportunities afford. A: a 
proof of the earnestness on the part of : e 
Government laying down a definite plan cid 
abandoning the ‘watch and wait’ policy s&s 
the thing most desired. A permanent Com ».:-- 
sion of non-official Indian experts shoul. e 
in charge of the working out of the propc::-s 
until the change is completed. A definite L1it 
to the rupee currency and fresh issues of zod 
denomination paper with full gold bac-1g 
may as well serve the main pury:.2. 
Whatever be the method or goal chosen it 
must be open and honest so as to give ‘le 
exchange its proper function of being pur: y 
a passive link in the trade between India ıd 
other countries. 

The right has long been  recogn:«d 
of India to develop her fiscal policy on ier 
own lines. India claims nothing more t rr 
justice in currency matters—the justia f 
a passive trade link exchange. To help Irla 
to establish the currency system on 7:18 
fundamental principle will retain the ecn_- 
dence which is so badly needed in tia 
matters and particularly so in the preset t 
days. 
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Kanarese, Malayalam, Maratha, Nepali 


Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 
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periodicals, school and college text-books and their annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of maya 12 


articles, addresses, etc, will not be noticed. The receipt. of 


ledged, nor any queries relating thereio answered. 
be sent to our office, addressed to the 
according 
Editor, M. R.] 


ENGLISH 
Brppnist Iconocrapny. By Benoytosh Bhatta- 


charyya, M.A. _{ Caleuita), University Gold 
Medalist and Prixeman, Government Research 


Scholar in leonography at 
Dacca, Editor, Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Labrarian. Oriental Collection, 
University Press, 1924, 


The study of Buddhist Iconography according 
to modern scientific methods was begun by ALA. 
Foucher ‘in ‘the beginning of the present century. 
M. Foucher’s works on Buddhist Iconography, 
such as “Studies in Buddhist Iconography in India, 
Parts I and H? have now become classical. 
Buddhists of India wrote a special class ‘of books, 
dike the Hindus, describing- the forms and adjuncts 


25-s12 


Series, and 
Baroda, Oxford 


the University of 


books received for review will not be ackns.- 


he review of any book is not guaranteed. Books sh: ıd 
| Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the . oh 
to the language of the books. No criticism of bcok-reviews and notices will be publishe '— 


Bengal Reviewer, =, 


of the numerous divine and semi-divine being. ¢2 
the Northern or Mahayana Pantheon. With 212 
decline and subsequent disappearance of Buddh.-1. 
from India proper such_ books have become vzr- 
rare and itis only in Nepal that they are stil t 
be found. Descriptions of Buddhist gods in Se. — 
krit are called “Sadhanas” and collections of s... 
Sadhanas ave to be found in works emit. 
* Sadhana-IMala-Tantra” or” Sadhana-Samuchel ay -. 
When European Universities started collect 1° 
Indian MSS., cart-loads of Buddhist Sanskrit. 3° 
were taken away from Nepal _ to Oxford .a 
Cambridge. At the present day the nz; 
ancient and relable MSS. are not to be founc 1. 
India, but in the libraries of Paris and Cambricze 
When M. Foucher wrote on Buddhist Iconogr: >: -7 
he collected and colated all available materials on <2: 


'-/ large in 
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suiject. His work though the first reliable work on 
the subject was very ‘meagre. With the growth 
of cur Museums and explorations of different sites 
the scope of the subject has increased vastly 
durng the last twenty years. Mr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya has added considerably (to our 
knowledgs on the subject. by re-arranging the 
existing data and by ‘collecting a vast mass of fresh 
evidence. , 

Wr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya is the son of 
Mehamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. one of the 
foremost scholars in the field of Buddhist-Sanskrit 
Literature. His early life was spent in the midst 
of the great school of research which his father 
created among the students of the Presidency and 
Sarskrit Colleges and in which he -has trained 
gereration after generation of research scholars. Mr. 

hattacharyya had the further benefit of training 

unter M. Foucher himself in the Indian Museum at 
Caloutta and of making’ himself acquainted with 
the priceless collection of MS. literature on the 
surject by paving a prolonged visit to Nepal in 
the company of his father. Very few scholars, 
whather Indian or European, have worked under 
suca advantageous conditions. Mr Bhattacharyya 
has acquitted himself with very great credit and 
his work will remain the standard work on the 
sutject for many generation to come. . 

The principal points on which his work must be 
copsidered as an advance on those of previous 
writers on the subject is the classification. His 
classification of Buddhist Iconography is based on 
the evolution of the Mahayanist doctrine, which 
he creats of in the second section of his introduc- 


ttm. The Mahayanic Pantheon depends upon the . 


primary divisions of the more important deities 
into the five-fold group under each of the divme 
or Dhyani Buddhas. In this respect his work is 
a zreat advance on the pioneer work of M. 
Foucher. Thus under, each head, in each chapter 
we find the same, class of gods or goddesses 
divided into five sections—“Emanations of Amitabha. 
Erranations of Aksobhya, Emanation of Vairochana, 
Emanations of Amoghasiddhi” ete. 

The Sadhanas of Mahayanic Buddhism are very 
( number. M., Foucher in his pioneer 
work on the subject identified a number of images 
discovered in the majority of cases in Bengal and 
Behar. Mr. Bhattacharyya has in the first place 
increased the scope of identifications by, publishing 
a large number of Sadhanas by quoting them at 
lenzth. it is now possible even for a village 
school-master to identify the broken image of the 
strenge god of a forgotten cult, which lies neglected 
under atree in his village or in the fields. In 
the second place Mr. Bhattacharyya has displayed 
geruine scholarship and critical acumen by identi- 
fying ‘a large number of fresh. specimens from all 
parts of India. In the appendices he has translat- 
_ ed a Sanskrit-Buddhist work on the forms of the 
Buddhist goddess Tara (Kieit-Vistara-Tara-Sadha- 
na; and published an excellent note on the 108 
forms of Avalokitesvara in the Macchandar, Vahal, 
at-Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal. Unlike the 
majority of our Indian works, Mr. Bhattacharyya’s 
book is furnished with an excellent Bibliography 
and index. A perusal of Mr. Bhattacharyya’s work 
has convinced me of the fact that it is an indispen- 
sable necessity in all public libraries and all schools 
and colleges of India must possess a copy of it. 
Jt sa work of which every scholar ought to be 
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proud of as a specimen on research work, which 
a young Indian is capable of in the twentieth 


century. R. D. B 


GorneN Grain: Compiled by Agatha Russel, 
aik and Co. 3, Henrietta Street, London, 


It is a little book of Anthology. It shows 
wide reading and a memory richly stored. The 
passages cited show a great variety and ‘striking 
contrasts.’ It is a book which contains a goodly 
number of pithy sayings—prose as well as_ verse. 
It is charming, as Dr. Frederick Harrison, Lit. D., 
has very aptly said of tne book in the preface: 

“A real Anthology of ‘Thoughts’ from all ages 
and languages.... Through all a harmonius spirit— 
of courage, of insight and of Truth.” REC 


' Asoxa: By Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, University 
of Calcutta, 1925. Pp. XIX 346. 

. Since the first notice of the Girnar version of 
the Asokan edicts by Col. Tod as early as 1822, 
for over a century, scholars Indian aswell as Euro- 
pean, are consecrating their energies to the deci- 
pherment of the historic inscriptions as well as to 
the proper appraisement of their imperial author. 
Asoka, the first practical internationalist of history 
justly commands the homage of scholars from 
diverse race and climes. The researches of Prinsep 
and Cunningham, of Pandit Bhagavanlal_ Indraji 
and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, of Emile Senart and George 
Bühler and a host of other scholars have contri- 
buted to the growth of a veritable Asoka literature. 
But most of the writings are dispersed in technic- 
al journals and ordinary students were sorely in 
need of a good and safe guide in the forest of 
Asoka criticism. Dr.D. R, Bhandarkar is the first 
Indian scholar to supply that long-felt want by 
publishing his study on Asoka in English ( there 
are several books in Indian vernaculars) and there- 
by helping students of India in general as well as 
of the ovtside_world. His only rival in the field 
was Vincent Smith (vide Asoka the Buddhist 
Emperor of India, 3rd Ed. 1920). But, a good 
and painstaking bibliographist like Smith was 
seriously handicapped owing to his superficial 
knowledge of the Indian languages: Sanskrit, 
Pali and Prakrits. Hence often he proved himself 
to be a faltering guide. Here an epigraphist and 
philologist of the reputation of Dr. Bhandarkar 
has a decided advantage over Vincent Smith. 
He makes accessible to Indian students the various 
readings ‘and interpretations of the edicts published 
by his predecessors; at the , same time he boldly 
expresses his own opinion whenever he 
finds reason to differ. Moreover he pays a much- 
deserved though long neglected tribute to Indian 
scholars by ey cee in his notes, 
the result of the studies of Krishnaswami Alyangar, 
K, P. Jayaswal, Manomohon Chakravarti and others. 
The last chapter of the book (VII. Asoka, Inscrip- 
tions) gives a translation of the edicts enriched by 
notes and comments. The first. six chapters of - 
the book discuss Asoka and his early life, his 
empire and administration, his Buddhisin. his Dham- 
ma, his mission work and give a general. picture 
of the social and religious life of India during his 
age. In each of these chapters Dr. Bhandarkar 
tries to feconstruct history with the help of posit- 
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ive data found in the inscriptions, Once only he 
deviates from the path of scientific neutrality and 
errs on the side of personal theorising. Hence his 
‘chapter on Asoka’s Place in History is the least 
historical of all his reconstructions. After having 
based: the claim of Asoka to immortality on his 
grand conception of Dhamma,_ Dr. ‘Bhandarkar sud- 
denly discovers that Asoka’s Dhamma. did not only 
not tnrn out to be profitable politically to us Indians, 
but has even been positively subversive of all polit- 
ics. “If the vision of Dhamma had not haunted 
his mind and thus. completely metamorphosised 
(sic) him, the irresistible martial spirit and the 
marvellous statecraft of Magadha would have found 
a vent only by invading and _subjugating the Tamil 
States and Tamraparni towards the southern extrem- 
ity of India and would probably not have remained 
satisfied except by going beyond the confines 
of Bharatavarsha and establishing an empire like 
thai of Rome.” In spite of this glowing picture of 
the ruined prospect of Asoka and India we are 
tempted toask if Asoka would have then come down 
to history as our Asoka—if the permanent glories of 
India consist in trying to establish (however tempo- 
rarily) “an empire like that of Rome’? Dr. 
Bhandarkar forgets that his Asoka would have, in 
that case, evoked the same veneration from Mr, H. 
G. Wells as he has shown to Alexandar, Caesar and 
Napoleon who “could do no more than street upon 
the crest ot the great mountain of opportunity like 
a cockerel on a dung-hill.” 

Asoka is “Great” (in a much truer sense than 
many other so-called ‘Greats of History) because of 
his unconditional and uncompromising fidelity to 
Dhamma; and India is grateful to Asoka for not 
striving to be a decent replica of a Roman Caesar 
but for promulgating and practising for the first 
time in human history, the principle of Kalyana 
—universal well-being---which would continue to 
glorify. Asoka. and sanctify India long after 
humanity has been cured of the fatal fascination 
of Assyrian, Roman or other equally “glorious 
empires” 


Tue Coms or Inpia: By C. J. Brown M. A. 
Ga Press, Caleutta, pp. 120 with 12 plates 


We congratulate Prof Brown on having fulfilled a 
long-felt want hy publishing a thoroughly scientif- 
ic and comprehensive little took for students of 
Indian Numismatics. It is a marvel of condensa- 
tion and clarity and considering the cheap price, it 
would prove a boon to Indian students. Bengali 
students have the advantage ef reading the master- 
ly monograph of Mr. R. D. Banerjee on “Prachin 
Mudra.” . But_ Mr, Brown would reach a larger 
congregation. In his treatment he has fulfilled the 
two objects which he justly kept prominently in 
view, (1) to describe the evolution. of coinage itself 
and (i) to show its importance as a source of 
history or as a commentary upon economic social 
and political movements. j o 
_ The coins are so beautifully and _ distinctly 

reproduced in the ‘plates that they would serve as 
models for reproduction to Indian press. 
Karmas Naa. 


Dravipian vua, Vou. I. By T. R. Sesha Iyengar, 
M. A., Asst. Professor of History, Pachaiyappa s 
College, Madras. With a Foreword by C. Rama- 
linga Reddy, M. A. (Cantab.), M. L. C, formerly 
Inspecior-General of Education, Mysore. Published 
by the Author. Pp. xiii, 254 Price Four Rupees. 
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_ Indian or Hindu civilisation i3 a composite f_ 11 
in which the Dravidian and the Kol have_contri u>- 
ed at least as much as the Aryan, and perla s 
more. The old Aryan world we know best of ai, 
thanks to the abundant materials in the shape «f 
Vedic literature. to which historical curiosity 2 
Europe and in India has turned its attention. W2 
can form some idea of the Koi world in its con- 
parative simplicity_through the labours of ethrol - 
gists who have studied the present-day Kol art 
allied peoples.although the extent of Kol contribucica 
in the past in the formation of Indian culture 3 
not known ; but we are just now realising that tle 
Kols form a large though submerged part in tla 
Aryanised population of Northern India, and their c-y i- 
isation which was connected with Indian expan ica 
in Indo-China and Insulindia in the dim vr- 
historic past has been absorbed into that of Hiad1 
India. Brut our knowledge of the Primitive Drw- 
dian milieu, linguistic, cultural, socio-religious 3 
practically nil. There could_ not possibly be ary 
serious attempt to write a “Prehistoric Antiquttis 
of the Dravidian Peoples” so long, simply for tlə 
lack of materials. The extant Dravidian literature 
are late, and are already dominated by Northern 
Indian (Aryan) ideas.. There was some little ettn- 
graphic deta collected here and there, and tis 
it haa finds of archaeology were not system: - 
ised. 

_. The present work in an attempt to give us sme 
idea of the ancient Dravidian world from all aspest . 
The author seems to have thought of naming hs 
book “The Ancient Dravidians” out finally charzel 
it to “Dravidian India, Part I” on the title pe. 
‘The Ancient _Dravidians” would perhaps Le 1 
better title, for he has discussed the vexed prob e11 
of the origin of the Dravidians, and has _attemrte | 
to appraise their ancient culture in India, Witi 
him, as with some other Tamil writers, “Dravidian ’ 
and “Old Tamil” are almost synonymous. Thi: i3 
hardly mee, for we know that the Kannada ani 
the Andhra peoples were as old as the Tamils, and 
the old Tamil fliterature for which avery kima 
antiquity is claimed hardly goes back in the_ est- 
mate of sober scholarship beyond the middle ci 
the first millennium A.D, This literature, hov- 
ever, is, apart from its intrinsic worth as vel 
as its individuality, one of our_ best sources fc- 
forming an idea of what the old Dravidian spir- 
was lke. Works like the Cilappethilaram unl 
Manimekalat, and collections like the Eftutthe‘c: 
Patthuppatiw and the rest, have as much bear:n; 
on theDravidian question as the Rgveda.or the pocm; 
of Homer, or the Irish sagas, or the Edda, on <h: 
Indo-Kurovean : but as one would not be justi- 
fied in regarding the Rigveda_or the Edda a. 
representing the primitive Indo-European life an- 
religion, so if would not be proper to thu: 
that the Fura-nanuru orthe Pura-porul-venpa-nu la: 
represenis the primitive Dravidian world. 

The atthor of the present work shows a grea. 
deal of enthusiasm for his subject, an enthusiesr. 
which can be easily understood. and appreciated 
but it must be said with regret that the success o 
his book hes not been equally great. The spirit wh-cl 
prompted him to write the work was laudable, >u 
we cannot congratulate him on the execution. H 
has apparently read_a lot on the Dravidian question 
but there is no evidence in the book of the critica 
spirit which is the sine qua non_ of the historian 
With our author all writers and all views heve 
apparently the same value, and he impartially takes 
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all prnted literature with the same seriousness 
there is no evidence in his book of the proper historic- 
al temperament whica will first of all appraise the 
materials in hand. Our- author divides his book 
_Intc = chapters. The first is on the Indo-Aryan 
pice and Southern India, in whichhe has made an 
attempt (ard a very ‘feeble and imperfect’ attempt 
it is. justifying his own modest characterisation in 
these terms) to find dates for Valmiki (which he is 
satisfied is 6th century C.) .and ‘Vyasa’ (5th 
cenicry B. C). He then goes to draw historical 
conclusions from the legends of the demons and 
ogres in che Ramayana, and from mentions of 
soutLern kingdoms in the Mahabharata. Chapters 
I ard III, on Dravidian Origins and Dravdian 
Glur-es, givean ample indication of unassimilated 
reading of secondary literature, heightened by a 
certan-amount of patriotic bias which the author, 
however, makes an attempt to keep within bounds. 
Charter IV is on Ancient South Indian Polity, in 
which a picture of the ancient culture of the Tamils 
as reflected in the old Tamil literature is sought 
to be given. It- is a great pity that the author 
being a Tamilian himself did not dive deeper into 
the original texts. The late Mr. V. Kanakasabhai’s 
‘Tamils 1800 Years Ago’ remains infinitely superior 
to, Wr. Sesha Iyengar’s work inthis respect. 
It must be said that a proper book on Tamil 
anticuities still remains a desideratum, and much 
- more a book on the Dravidian question as a whole. 
The Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa excavations which 
will be taken up next winter are full of immense 
poss bilities for the Primitive Dravidian question, 
and any serious researches into that field -will 
necessarily have to wait: it will be some time 
before the history of Ancient Dravidian Culture 
can 2e written. In the meanwhile, there is ample 
werk ‘for young Tamil scholars in interpreting the 
olé Tamil culture to the outside world. Instead 
of producing useless rechauffe like the present 
work, will no Tamil scholar give us a book on ‘Life 
in the Tamilakam of the Sangam Period’ on the lines 
of Mr. P, T. Srinivas Iyengar’s- invaluable ‘Life in 
Anc:ent India in the Age of the Mantras’? Or will 
no me take in hand the texts themselves and 
translate them with historical and other notes for 
the »enefit of students of Indology and of the 
general public who have felt the fascination of 
the Jeathless master-pieces of Tamil literature, but 
who do not read either Sen-Tamil, or Kodun-Tamil ? 
- ‘Phere is no lack of scholars. in the Tamil-Nadu 
witt: the, requisite knowledge of the language in 
which this precious heritage from their ancestors is 
préssrved—a heritage which we want them to let us 
share’ with them; and there is no lack of enthusiasin 
for t either ‘among present-day Tamilians. Will 
not scholars and research workers in the Tamil land 
sericusly think of. it? =- 
l ~ NAW’N’ER IVAN’. 
Tur. Coanaxya Sutras: dated, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes and English Translation, by Narayan 
Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, M. A., Lecturer, Caleutta 
University. Published by Nityasva*upa Brahma- 
chary, Bhwmiadhar, Bhowah P. O., Dist. Nain 
Tel. Pp. 14, 86. Cloth-bound. Price Two Rupees. 
The Chanakya Sutras, numbering over 550 short 
senzences embodying a portion of the proverbial 
wisiom ‘of Ancient India (in addition to maxims 
and. opinions’ on state-craft .and polity,’ and on 
the good life in general), is a.compilation of unknown 
date, which was first published by Pandit R. 
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Shamasastry -as an -Appendix to the Second Edi- 
tion of his Kautilya’s Arthasastra_ (in the Mysore 
Government Sanskrit Series). Mr. Narayan Chandra. 
Bandyopadhyaya, of the Calcutta University 
Department of Post-Graduate Studies in History,. 
has come forward with an annotated Enelis 
Translation of this work, the Sanakrit Origizal 
of which he has also given in Devanagari charac- 
ters. The Sutras form a work of singular interest. 
Mr. Bandyopadhyaya surmises that in its present 
form the work. dates from the later classical 
period of Sanskrit literature (ie. after 600 A.D.) 
although some of its material is considerably . older 
and, judging from the presence of similar passages, 
and sentiments in the’ Arthasastra of Kautilya, 
the Mahabharata, the Manu-sanhita and the Bud- 
dhist Jatakas, portions of it go back to several 
centuries B.C. In his Introduction, the translator has. 
analysed the scope of this compilation, and has. 
given a brief but lucid resume of the Niti literature 
in Ancient India, indicating the place of the 
present work therein. 
The name of Chanakya is a household word. 
among the Hindus, and in the villages (at least 
in Bengal) school-boys still get by heart a. number 
of Sanskrit slokas of didactic import attributed 
to this ancient sage and politician. The Sutras, in 
their arrangement, show no regular plan, an 
many of them doubtless are old Indian proverbs. 
which are found in other works as well. especially 
when they refer to the ordinary things and 
notions of- life (eg. No. 319, ‘One in quest of 
flowers does not water a withered tree;’ 
No. 347, ‘a vicious cow is better than a thousand 
dogs:’ No. 348, ‘a pigeon to-day is better than a. 
peacock to-morrow; No. 455, ‘However’ bright, the 
glow-worm is not fire’; ete. etc). Others are ‘of 
the nature of the sayings of sages and wise men 
(ag. No. 417, ‘Truth. is the highest penance’; No. 
4326, ‘He who excels in charity is the best hero’; 


. No. 427, ‘Reverence to the Gods, Sages and Brahmans. 


embellishes a man’, besides a number of others, 
like Nos. 473, 489, 490, etc). Others are the advice 
of worldly men who want.to geton in the world, 
especially under a king’s or great man’s’ shadow 
(e. æ. Nos. 65, 67, 68, 87, 117. etc.) Others, again, 
give the stock ideas of Ancient India on state- 
craft and government, and are evidently remini- 
scent of the text-books on Rajaniti and Artha- 
sasira. On the whole, the proverbs and maxims 
collected here from a most instructive work even 


‘for those who are not professed students of Sans- 


krit literature or of Indology, and a great. many of 
them are distinctly edifying. With the passages 
inclucating opportunism and other prudent but 
questionable virtues removed, the work would 
form a most excellent text-book of morals in 
our school classes, forming a good continuation of 
the time honoured’ Chanakya Slokas. | 

Mr. Bandyopadhyaya’s . Translation has been 
concientously done, and his Notes are specially 
valuable—they give parallel passages and sentiments 
from other ‘Ancient Indian literature, either by 
direct quotation or by reference. All this shows 
the scope of his wide reading, and one can see 
that he has thoroughly assimilated and 1s perfectly 
at home in all that he has read; and -wevcan well 
congratulate him on the scholarly way in which 
he has done the work. The printing and general 
get-up is good, but one cannot help wishing that the 
proof-reading was more careful—as anumber of mis- 
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prints have crept in. These, however, are trivial 
in their nature, and do not detract from the 
edition as a whole. | 

i i S. K. C. 


THe First’ Book or THE @RAMOPHONE RECORD ; 
By Perey A. Scholes. Published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Price 3s-G6d net. 

“Music for the masses” is neither a new _ ideal 
nor a very modern achievement in so far as it has 
been achieved. Music. of all the arts, has been, 
since the dawn of history, the most democratic art 
both in production and appreciation. Yet with the 
development of music, it has followed the other. 
arts in being intellectualised and, as a result of 
this. we find at the present time in the Western 
World there is a different kind of music for the 
masses than that. which is appreciated only by 
the initiated. This is not due to any deficiency in 
the ordinary man. It has been found time and 
again that he needs but to be guided a little.way 
to fall in with intellectuals in appreciating “high 
class” music. 

_Ofall the “institutions” that have helped to 
carry refinement to the poor “man in the street”, 
the gramophone has been one of the greatest. It 
has retained its position, as a matter of fact it is 
improving. its position everyday, in spite of Pianolas, 
Radios and cheap concerts. Nowadays, it is within 
the means of the many to enjoy the best class of 
music, specially of the Western ‘variety, with the 
help of a gramophone. But, as the number of re- 
cords increase, it becomes more and more of a 
difficulty to select the proper things to get into 
touch with the best. The above book will be a great 
help to: the millions who own gramorhones. It 
gives a descriptive account of fifty of the finest re- 
cords representing music from the time of William 
Byrd _ (1543-1623) to the time of the great Luding 
Van Beethoven (1770-1827). The author intends to 
bring out a second volume covering the period from 
Beethoven to the present day. _Gramophoue owners, 
' who want music and not jazzing and dancing 
would find this book a great help. 


| > By Sir Thomas W. Arnold 
C.I. E. Ialt. D. Professor of Arabice, University 
of London School of Oriental Studies. Published by 
the Oxford University Press. Price 10s-6d. 


THE CALIPHATE : 


The publishers say that itis “the first attempt . 


by an English scholar to give a complete exposi- 
tion of the political theory of Caliphate and a 
consecutive account of the history of this institution. 
The narrative covers the whole period from the 
death of Muhammad and the election of the first 
Caliph to the abolition of the Ottoman Caliphate 
in the present -year 1924” The author who is a 
scholar of great repute has in this book presented 
to the English-reading public the result of the 
researches made, by, numerous distinguished 
scholars of Muslim history. He gives in_ this 
book an account of the origin of the Caliphate, 
the different views held as to’ the _ qualities, 
functions and number of the Caliph, Caliphs or 
heutenant Caliphs, the position of the same in 
the Muslim, world, as well_as a short history of 
the institution in many lands. The Caliphate is a 
subject on which contradictory views and 
misunderstandings have thrived very well since 
the dawn of Mahomedan history. With the decline 
‘of Turkish power in Asia and Europe, the 


Caliphate has been used by Turkish ciplor a: 
and journalists to- serve their own ends. os 1 
result, to-day we find people believing that tl. 
Caliphate lasted only for thirty years after tl.> 
death of Mohamed along with others who in tei? 
pan-islamic zeal must have a Caliph at any ‘o~: 
in 1925. There are some who hold th2 core < 
view on the subject and accept the Galiph a3 2 
mere secular head and there are yet otiers who 
ascribe to him the spnitual qualities o. a 
Mahomedan Pope. Among Sunnis and among the 
various Shias the Caliphate has been looked uo. 
in numerous ways in different countries anc at 
different times. Sir Thomas takes his reader 
through Medina, Damascus, Baghdad, Cairo in 
Constanzirople and through centuries of vubblns 
changefulness with an ease which Is never foum 
in any excepting the greatest masters of + 
subject. His beautiful style has made this diffical 
and controversial subject exceedingly interesting. 
Towards the beginning of the fifteenth century 
we find, in the words of Iban Khaldum “one o 
the greatest thinkers that the Muhammadan work 
has produced,” that the Caliphate was “at “hy 
outset-..--only a religious institution for guiding 
the faithful to the observance of the religious lew 
but under the Umayyads (661-150 A. D.) it tcoh 
on the character of a secular monarchy, and its 
original religious character became mextrica: ly 
mixed up with the despotic rule of the hig 
compelling obedience by the sword. As the power 
of the Abbasids (750-1258 in Baghdad) ceelin d 
soon after the death of Harun-ul-Rashid, tne 
essential features of the Caliphate gradualy 
disappeared, until there remained nothing but tric 
name. Ncw (during the time ofIbn Khaldun) 
that power had passed out of the hands of tac 
Arabs altogether, the Caliphate might be said to 
have ceased to exist, though sovereigns cf nca- 
Arab origin have continued to profess obedier 2c 
to the Caliph out of a feeling of 
reverence.” ae 

After the massacre of the Abbasids in Bagdad 
by the Mongols in 1258, one branch of the fam:ly 
found refuge in Cairo .for the next two anda hilf 
centuries. Here they led an impotent existen-e 
under the Mamluks till Sultan, Salim of Turk-y 
finally destroyed Mamluk power in Egypt in Mar h 
1517 and carried away the sacred relics <o 
Constantionople (where they are. still) from tue 
last of the Abbasids, Mutawakkil. The popular 
misconception is that Mutawakki: madea formal 
transfer of the Caliphate to his conqueror aad as a 
result the Ottomans became the rightful Valip_s 
from that day, But we find that no such transf-r 
was made and the Ottomans never claimed to <e 
Caliphs until late in the eighteenth century wh n 
Sultan Abdal Hamid I and his successors thougat 
it advantageous to make use of European niscoa- 
ceptions regarding the Caliphate. It now becar_e 
the rule to try and propagate the idea “tha: the e 
was only one supreme ruler in the Muhan.maden 
world, to whom all the faithful owed obedienc:. 
But already in the eleventh century there wee 
eight Musl:m potentates who called theinselv's 
Caliph” the number of princes who were styl d 
Khalifah in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuri s 
was even larger. Ithad assumed a new meanirg 
during modern times. This had little to co wih 
original meaning or, meanings of the Calphat.: 
but was born of the aspiration of Islam “to domi- 
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nate the world, and make the precepts of the 
Shariat or sacred law effective in every department 
of administratian and the “social life” throughout 
the world “under obedience to the Imam-khalifah, 
the_ successor of the Prophet and the Viceregent 
of zod.” This was no doubt the original program 
of Islam and was merely a more modern and 
larger projection of the idea to suit the enlightened 
anc imperialistic spirit of the day. Sir Thomas 

Arnold has shown clearly how the claim of 
the Ottomans to the Caliphate was not backed by 
history, the traditions, or the Quran. He has not 
attampted te prove that the new significance which 
the Caliphate assumed under them was against 
the spirit of Islam, its history and teachings. He 
is “vise. 


-uE Harty History or Benean: By F. J. 
Morahan, late of Indian Civil Service, with a preface 
y Sir John Woodroffe. Price 
by te Oxford University Press. 


Trancis John Monahan wasa distinguished member 
of tne Indian Civil Service. He came to Calcutta 
In 1885 as Assistant Magistrate and later served 
as i5ubdivisional Officer in Rajamehal, as Magistrate- 
Colector in Dacca and Burdwan districts and in 
Asam, as Commissioner of the Assam Valley and 
of the Rajshahi division, as Presidency Commis- 
staer, as representative of the Government of 
Be-gal in the Imperial Council and lastly as 
Member of the Board of Revenue. The author, 
In 3pite of his official career was deeply interested 
in things academic and set himself to write a 

history of Bengal from the establishment of the 
Mearya empire down to the first Muhammaden 
invasion.” His unexpected death late in 1923 left 
his work only partly finished and the result thereof 
we find in this volume in which the author 
dzzls with the Maurya Period. 

_ Naturally in a history of Bengal during the 
Maurya empire one does not expect much of a 
crtonology, nor does one expect that whatever, is 
written must deal exclusively and definitely with 
thet part of India which -we now call Bengal. 
Waat we find in this excellent little book is very 
athy _summed_up by the author himself. Says he 

ermee in the India of the Maurya Period the chief 
certre of political power and civilization was at 
Pazaliputra in the Lower Ganges Valley, and the 
legitimate inference that the evidence which we 
possess for the period, bearing on the institutions, 
arts, manners, and civilization of India relates 
especially to that region, embracing the territories 
now known as Bihar and Bengal. We have the 
general picture, dim, it may be, in outline, and 
faint In colours, of a population poor and simple 
iz their habits yet neither barbarous nor degraded, 
cerable of organization and co-operative effort, and 
of producing work, in architecture, and decorative 
sculpture, of imposing proportions and high 
ristic merit: already capable of ‘building like 
tians and finishing like jewellors.’” And Mr. 
Menahan has doubtless suceeded well in painting 
tr picture of Maurya Bihar and Bengal. For 
his materials he has gone to the Arthasastra of 
Keutilya, to the Greek and Latin writers on India 
sush as Megasthenes, Strabo, Arrian, Pliny, Plu- 
tach and Ptolemy, and to the inscriptions of Asoka. 
It is not possible to do justice to the merits of this 
scholarly treatise within the compass of a short 
review. Mr. Monahan’s ability in selecting, analysing 
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and comparing, data has been great and should 
draw the attention of serious students of Indian 
History. The way he has used the sutras of the 
Arthasasira to’ paint a picture of Indian civilisation 
in the 4th Century B.C. is highly praiseworthy. 
The comparison of the Arthasastra and the Greco- 
Latin texts is admirable. Where necessary he has 
not failed to putina human touch as where he 
records the traditional reputation which the In- 
dians epjoyed in the ancient Greek and Roman 
world for gentleness, honesty, simplicity and truth- 
fulness. He says, “no one acquainted with the 
peasantry of India, who form some 80 per cent, 
of the population, will deny them the same qualit- 
les now.” 

At one place, dealing with the art of the Maurya 
Period he says, “In India successive generations have 
not shown themselves very scrupulous in respect 
for the monuments left by their predecessors an 
at Patna there must have been a constant tempta- 
tion to dilapidate ancient buildings for_ the purpose 
of obtaining materials for new ones”. True and the 
Indians ought to be ashamed. of what they have 
done ; but Europeans have shown a similar weak- 
ness in the days when they lacked knowledge and 
the wider moral outlook of modern men. The case 
of the Forum at Rome is a good example. | i 

Mr. Monahan does not seem to agree with Sir 
John Marshall who holds “that the sculptures of 
the Maurya, and Sunga Periods, which show an 
advanced and superior technique, are probably the 
work of foreign artists, and that it was only in the 
jewellers’ and lapidaries’ arts, as exemplified in 
certain relic caskets found in the Sanchi Stupas 
that the Maurya craftsmen attained any real profi- 
ciency.” Mr. Monahan is of opinion that the 
evidence put forward by Sir John Marshall is 
“scanty” and the argument “not very strong”. 
“Similar reasoning” in dealing with “foreign 
influence on different European schools of art” may 
land people in trouble. The familiarity which the 
sculptors in question show with Indian life and 
traditions go to prove the fallacy of Sir John Mars- 
hall; for even the more intelligent and thorough 
modern European artists haye shown great lack of 
ability to express Indian motifs in their art with 
any degree of success. 


A Brier History or Crvmisation: By IS. 
Hoyland M.A. (Cantab), published by the Oxford 
University Press. Price 38-6 net. 

The book is an attempt to provide a suitable 
text-book on the subject for secondary schools. 
In its scheme it resembles Mr. H. Well’s 
Outlines of History and gives a running account of 
things from the pre-human days to modern times. 
The author concludes after analysing primitive, 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern forms of social 
institutions that “we must have. a world loyalty 
and a world service.” Internationalism based on 
mutual goodwill and service and common ideals 
is the ideal which the author has tried to uphold 
in his book. The book is very well written and 
is profusely illustrated. It suffers, as a matter of 
course, from an over emphasis on the importance 


of Greece, Rome and Christianity in human 
civilisation and progress. China and India 
receive passing attention. Nevertheless the 


book gives one a good idea of the history of 
civilisation a3 seen by many Western scholars. 


' 
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Tax Ixan Natrona Congress 1910-1923: 
Published by Jawahirlal Nehru; General Secretary, 
All-India Congress Committee, Allahabad. 1924. 


The book is a collection of the resolutions of 
the Congress and of the All-India Congress 
Committee and of the Working Committee of 
the Congress from September 1920 to December 
1923. Thus it isa record of the activities of 
the Congress for four years. It will serve as a 
book of reference to all congress workers and 
publicists, PB 


Tar Ixpran VILLAGE System : 


This little book is composed of three lectures 
by Dr. Annie Besant and Mr. A. Ranganatham, 


delivered in London on the past glories the future - 


possibilities and the present deplorable condition 
of the Indian village system. It is an attempt at 
drawing sympathies for Dr. Besant’s new-conceived 
‘Common-wealth of India Bill’, and as such it 
emphasises only one aspect of Indian village life 
namely—the democracy of the Punchayet. The 
failure of British Administration in India and the 
sufferings incidental thereto are ascribed mainly 
to the super-imposition of foreign ideals of centra- 
lised and bureaucratic governments, which ignored 
the essentially democratic feelings of the east 
where “power was built up. from below with the 
village as unit.” In India “Oligarchical States 
Republics, Monarchies and Empires grew up by 
the aggregation of smaller units, each keeping its 
own self-governing power.” The essence ot this 
feeling exists In India even today and the village 
is still the fundamental unit in the communal life 
of India. In order to see her National brightness 
restored the corporate and self-sufficient economy 
and administration of the villages have to be 
revived and re-instated. The lectures are on the 
whole very interesting and are founded on indis- 
putable facts and quotations, save where Mr. 
Ranganatham generalizes about the entire village 
life of the whole of -India on an observation of 
Madras villages alone. NS 


ORIYA. 


Ranasyamangari: By the Bhakta Poet Deva 
Durllabh Das. Edited and Published by  Sriut 
Artaballabh Mahanty M. A. (Price 12 annas). 
180 Crown Octovo ; and STUTICHINTAMONI or Bui 
Bhov’s (part 1) : Edited_and published by the same 
author Mr. Mahanty, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Cuttack Ravenshaw College. (Price one .rupee) 210 
pages of demy twelve pages per forme. 


Prof. Mahanty has done distinctly valuable 
service by bringing to the fore the forgotten but 
famous authors of Oriya literature in the past 
ages, ; 

The poet Devadurllabh flourished in 16th 
century and the poet Bhimabhoi in the latter part 
of 19th. Devadurllabh was a_Vaishnab and the 
theme of his poems is Radha Krishna. Bhim Bhoi 
however was the promulgator of a new religion 
called the Alekh religion which is to a certam 
extent antagonistic to Brahmanism, and which is 
having many converts in Orissa now-a-days, The 
editor by his valuable prefaces and notes has 
illumined many passages as well as made us know 


oo 


the characters and lives of the two poets. n2 
a Vaishnav himself and a Vaishnav scholar too, F2 
editor has addeda long masterly preface of 47 
pages to the Rahasyamanjari. In his prefacc to 
the Stutichintamani, he has mentioned three posts 
of the same name Bhima and told the reader tat 
one of them was a fisherman, another perhaps a 
Karan (equivalent to Kayastha)and the -third a 
Bhoi—( low-class man) and has regretted how a d-ep 
and painstaking scholar like. Baboo Bijaychan: ra 
Majumdar also has made a mistake of mixing the ite 
of Bhima Bhoi with those by the other two. The two 
books are printed on good paper. Prof. Mahartv 
deserves to be congratulated on his having brought 
out the two invaluable books. The language of tho 
two books is popular and typical Oriya. The boo:.-, 
it is hoped, will commend a ready sale. 
LAKSHMINARAYAN SAHT. 


TELUGU. 


AMRUTAHARANAMU : By K Krishna Somayaji M. 4, 
L. T. Published by Mitramandalt. Guntur. Pr e- 
0-12-0, p. 68. - 


An interesting prose drama based on a Purari- 
story. Illustrates clearly the jealousy betweer. 
co-wives and their children. Well-strewn wiih 
proverbial quotations. 


Barre or Buxar: Moralikanty Sonjeava Rao- 
. R. Press Vixag—Pp. 32. Price 0-10-0. 

This is a booklet dealing with the History 3 
Bengal from Plassey to Buxar. We have previous‘y 
reviewed the author’s booklet'the Battle of Plassey ` 
The author has referred tothe available source boos 
on this period of Indian History and has writtcr 
out a fairly interesting essay depicting the meen 
tactics of the despicable mercantile body_ which 
succeeded in overthrowing the mediaeval Muha- 
madan monarchs of Bengal. Had the auth r 
devoted a few lines to the economic condition: Ë 
the unfortunate population of Bengal at that tin:e 
and related the public manner in which all the 
branches of trade have been monopolised, ari 
how without any sense of shame they: proposc:l 
to mint Nawab’s coins in their own Mint, tke 
monograph would have been complete. for it `s 
by holdmg the leading economic strings in 
their hands that political suzerainty also fel 
to their ‘ot. The author displays the same con- 
mand of good language as he has done in the first 
booklet. 

B. RAMACHANDRA Ras 


GUZARATI 


Braratnan STRIRATNA: Vors. L Il, Il: B: 
Shivprasad Dalpatram Pandit. Published by th- 
Society for Encouragement of Cheap Literatur. 
Printed a the Socrety Own Press:  Ahmedabac. 
Cloth bound. Pp. G00; G08: 768. Price Rs. 2-&-(- 
each: (1924). 


This is the second edition of the biographies o 
noted Indian women. The subiect-matter has beer 
touched up in many places and more matter added. 
Till the collection is replaced by _any othe: 
monumental work, it is bound to hold the firs 
place in its line in our language. 
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__Ason Taaxore: Part 1: -By Uchharangraa 
Keshavrat Oxa. B. A. Printed at the Monoranjan 
Press Bombay. With illustrations. Cloth bound. Pp. 
LOS. Price Rs. 2-8-0 (1924). 


This interesting novel is designed to put before 
‘the reader, a subject most vital to the present 
anc. future state of India, viz,, the relations of the 
Iačian States with the Permanent Power, The 
stases are also passing through a transitional 
period, and the novel shows how, the world 
torzes when they affect the scion of a 
‘Ev_ing House stir him and how he aspires to free 
Fiz own people from the shackles put upon_ them. 
Ths opening pictures of the condition of things in 
an old world. Native State are certainly good : 
‘The later pictures of the prince and his lady 
‘companions moving amongst Egyptians and Turkish 
patriots and democrats are_ certainly stirring, 
thcugh lie fully improbable and colossal. 


SanpESHIKA : By Ardeshir Framji Khavardar. 
Piolished by theGuxarati Sahitya Parishad Bhandol 
‘Conmiltee. Printed at the Praja Bhandhu Printing 
Works. Ahmedabad. cloth bound. Pages: 190 
Price Re. 1-0-0-(1925). l 

This collection of the short poems of the well- 
known poet Mr. Khavardar, bears a very significant 
tite. He calls the book, Sandeshika, as it carries a 
message from him to lis countrymen, the message 
-cf Brahma. The poems as usual. are bright songs, 
-n1 stir, the readers mind with their graceful 
exoression of feelings; pathetic, patriotic and 
personal. 


Duet: By Pranjivan Vishwanath Pathak. 
Printed at the Aditya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Peper cover: Pp. 40—126: Priwe Re. 0-12-0 (1925). 

Ibsen’s “A Dolls House” is a well-known 
-drama, A wife’s intentse desire to serve her husbaud 
in every way, good and bad, lands herin great 
complications and the picture indelibly impresses 
itself on one’s mind. The translation of the drama 
rs done by one brother and the scholarly preface 
witten by the other (Ramnarayan) in‘which he 
introduces’ the reader to everything that is 
‘worth knowing about Ibsen. It shows a very deep 
study of Ibsen’s works, resulting in a very lucid 
-exposition. 


CHITRANGADA AND VIDAYA-ÅBHISHAP: Translated 
dy Manadev Haribhai Desai and Narhari Dwarkadas 
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Parikh. Printed at the Navjivan Press,. Ahmedabad. 
aper cover: Pp. 80:- Price Re. 0-8-0 (1925). 
_ Rabindranath Tagore’s world famous plays 
are most intelligently translated ‘by the joint 


translators. Mr. Kaledkar’s preface is worth per 


MARATHI. 


PARIVARTAN OR TRaNSFORMATION—A DRAMATIC 
Pray: By S. K. Kolhatkar, Publisher—Lakshin 
Narayan Press, Bombay. Price Re. 1. | 

Evolution and not revolution is the right word 
for the transformation. our Society is undergoing 
day by day and is. leading us towards the goal of 
the emancipation of women and equality of sex. : But 
the author seems to think otherwise. It may be that 
for the stage-effect he had to resort to the device of 
placing the whole male sex, for a week with the aid 
of supernatural powers, in the position of the gentler 
sex and subjecting men to the domination of 
women, thus making them realise the disabilities 
and consequent sufferings which- fall to the lot 
of women in Hindu Society. This device has given 
ample scope for the author’s aptitude for creating 
humour which is usually relished by the unthinking 
public- But men of a serious turn of mind will 
hardly appreciate it. Besides it deprives the in- 
telligence and the strenuous efforts of social reformers 
of the credit which is their due in the propaga- 
tion of enlightened views on the emancipation and 
elevation of-the gentler sex. However the play 
is readable and will dispel many wrong notions 
about our women. 

SHIVAPAVITRYA—OR SPOTLESS CHARACTER OF SHRI 
Survagl Manaras: By the same author. Publisher— 
the_same., Price Re. 1-4. | 

In these days when papers like the Times of 
India are busy throwing mud at great and popularly 
revered heroes in the vain hope that some . will 
stick by making shameless and baseless accusation 
and allegations against them, the appearance of a 
dramatic play founded on the solid foundation of 
an historical fact and showing Shri Shivaji 
Maharaja in his true glory of irreproachable and 
unblemished character is quite opportune and will 
never fail to attract attention of the discriminating 
public. The author who is adept in writing dramas 
for the Marathi readers has exhibited considerable 
skill in selecting his dramatis personae and in their 
characterisation as wellas in utilising little incidents 
‘to the best possible advantage. The play . deserves 
to be placed on the stage. . Q. APTE. 


| ~ COMMENT. AND CRITICISM 


[This section is intended for tthe correction of 


mtisrepresentations, ete, in the original contributions, 


other papers criticizing it. 
eontributors, we are always hard pressed 
brief and 
97. books 


is published. 
The Modern Review? | 


~.: The Historicity of Jesus. 
In Mr. Mahesh Chandra Ghosh’s review of 


Tr. T. B. Strong’s Lectures which were entitled 
“Eeligion, Philosophy and History’ the reviewer 


maccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 
and editorials published in this Review or in 


As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
4s not. meant for the airing of. such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of 
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essed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be 
to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of reviews and notices 
Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.---Editor, 


writes as follows in the last June number of the 
Modern Review, = . 

‘Drews, W. B. Smith, Robertson, Schweitzer and 
others have challenged the very historicity of Jesus. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM kal 


We may not accon the constructive side of their 
theories, but their destructive criticism is unanswer- 
able. We are constrained to say that they have 
conclusively proved that the Jesus of the Gospels 
had no existence, 

_ Mr. Mahesh Chandra Ghosh goes on to refer to 
another, class of more influential scholars who 
believe in the historicity of Jesus, but at the same 
time say that nothing positive can be known about 
his life and teachings’. (pp. 660 & 661.) 

I think we are justified in deducing from Mr. 
Mahesh-Chandra Ghosh’s own words, as quoted 
above, the following assertions :— 

_ 4) That Schweitzer has challenged the very 
historicity of Jesus and does not believe in it. 

(ii) That Schweitzer (along with others) has 
ee by unanswerable arguments the historicity 
of Jesus. 

(iil) That Schweitzer (along with others) has 
conclusively proved that the Jesus of the Gospels 
had no historical existence. 

In answer to this, I take the latest English 
Edition of Schweitzer’s book, ‘The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus. On page 6, towards the end, 

chweitzer writes as follows :—“When we have 
once made up our minds that we_have not the 
materials for a complete life of Jesus, but only 
for a picture of His public ministry, it must be 
admitted that there are few characters of antiquity, 
about. whom we. possess so much indubitably 
historical information ; of whom we have so many 
authentic discourses. The position is much more 
favourable, for instance, than in the case of 
Socrates; for he is pictured to us by literary men 
who exercised their creative ability upon the 
portrait. Jesus stands much more immediately 
before. us, because He was depicted by simple 
Christians ‘without literary gifts.” 

From this statement, we may deduce the 
following assertions concerning the historicity of 
Jesus made by Schweitzer himself :— 

(i) That there are few characters of antiquity 
about, whom we, possess so much indubitably 
historical information as about Jesus, 

(i) That even the well-known historical 
figure of Socrates is not so authentically portrayed 
to us as the historical figure of Jesus. 

iil) That Jesus, as an historical personality, stands 
much more immediately before us than Socrates, 
because Jesus was depicted by simple Christians 
without literary gifts. 

I would ask Mr. Mahesh Chandra Ghosh care- 
fully to put side by side his own statements and 
those of Schweitzer and to acknowledge that his 
reference to him as one who has ‘challenged the 
very historicity of Jesus’ is wrong. 

Schweitzer 1s a personal friend of mine, whom I 
reverence and deeply love. He has given up every- 
thing to follow Jesus, whose character has been the 
Inspiration of his spiritual life. He has sought for 
the true outlines of that character of Jesus more 
earnestly and faithfully and sincerely than any 
living man today. At the present moment, he is 
working at his own cost as a medical missionary 
in a malarial swamp in Tropical Africa. It would 
pain him intensely to hear that he had been bracket- 
ed with Drews, B. Smith and Robertson (i) as 
challenging the very historicity of Jesus’ (1) as 
having used destructive criticism with such un- 
answerable effect as to shatter belief in the histori- 


city of Jesus, (ili) as having ‘conclusively prem l 
that the Jesus of the Gospels had no existence. 
C. E. Anprews 


Rejoinder 


Mr. Schweitzer belongs to a school different ron 
those of Drews, W. B. Smith and Robertson, an], 
as such. he might have been separately groturc l. 
But as the negative results of their criticisms ae 
the same, I did not see any objection to tcr 
being bracketed together. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has quoted a passage ton 
the first chapter of Mr. Schweitzer’s book. But ¢2 
author begins at the beginning and ends at the al 
and his final conclusions are usually found in the la t 
chapter. Our guotation wi l, therefore, be irom the 
last chapter of the book where Mr. Schweizer iis 
summarised the results of his investigations. le 
writes :— 

“The Jesus of Nazareth who came forward as `l 3 
Messiah, who preached the ethic of the Kingt uo. 
of God, who founded the Kingdom of Heaven u.:1 
earth and died to give his work its. final conse -~ - 
tion, never had any existence. He is a fis 3 
designed by rationalism, endowed with life | 
liberalism and clothed by modern theolcgy ir ¿2 
historical garb” (The Quest of the Historie l 
Jesus, p. 396, edition of 1922), , 

Here Mr. Schweitzer demolishes the very i- 
toricity of Jesus, and this is the Jesus who. I tha.. 
is called (or to be more correct, was, up to 1971 * 
= > The date of the publication of Schweitzer; 
“Sketch of the Life of Jesus.” 
called) by consensus of opinion, the Jesus of tha 
Gospels. | 

Here is another passage :— os 

“The historical foundation of Christianity a3 
built up by rationalistic, by liberal, and by modz 
theology no longer exists” (p. 397). 

Here is a third passage :— l 

“Supposing that only a half—nay, only a thirl— 
of the critical arguments which are common t» 
Wrede and the “Sketch of the Life of Jesus” ar: 
sound then the modern view of the history i. 
wholly ruined” (p. 329. 

The “Sketch of the Llfe of Jesus” is written Lr 
Schweitzer himself. 

But it must be admitted that Schweitzer als: 
believed in a Jesus. But who or what was tia 

esus? His answer is not clear. He himself ser 
that “the historical Jesus will be to our time i 
stranger and an enigma” (p. 397), In another pl: 
he calls him “One Unknown” (p. 401.) He belorss 
to the Eschatological School, (Chap. XIX.) Ixy 
he speaks also of Jesus “as spiritually arisen wi l- 
in men” (p. 399) We cannot call this Jesu: c 
historical Jesus. , i 

But the strangest thing is that according ~ 
Schweitzer the knowledge of the historical Jess 
is useless, nay, perhaps irreligious. He writes :— 

“We must be prepared to find that the h:stori: ic 
knowledge of the personality and life of Jes: 
will not be a help but perhaps an offence <c 
religion” (p. 399.) But all these belong to tc 
constructive side, with which we had nothing tc 
do. We referred only to the destructive side ol 
Schweitzer’s criticism. 


MAHESH CHanpra Gucsn 
June 24, 1925. 
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NOTES 


The Other Side of the Shield 


In the recent unfortunate and untimely 
death of Mr. ©. R. Das and the universal 
anc absolutely unprecedented manifestation 
of popular sorrow which this tragic event has 
evaked, we have seen how large he loomed 
in zhe public mind and how he bestrode the 
Indian political world like a Colossus. True, 
his unique popularity was largely due to the 
strong appeal which the cause of Swaraj, of 
wh:ch ke was the accredited mouthpiece 
maxes on every Indian mind. Nevertheless, 
on the young men who are inspired by their 
hich ideals to follow in the footsteps of 
these handful of Indians who, unknown to 
the world of politics, have been silently 
pucsuing their lifelong tapasya in other and 
perhaps higher walks of life, this capturing 
of the imagination of the entire continent by 
one who even in hisown chosen field was 
buz a recent recruit, though by his great 
sal2-sacrifice and remarkable gifts, to’ which 
g=merous tribute has been paid by the greatest 
liv-ng men of all persuasions all over the 
country, he easily took the lead in it, may 
have a somewhat depressing effect. But in 
the excitement of the moment we must not 
forget that the country needs such young 
men more and not less than political volunteers, 
members of the legislature, leaders of parties, 
ani platform orators. The following extracts, 
cu led from various sources, may help them 
to appraise political distinction at its true 
worth, as compared with greatness in other 
fie.ds of work, and also to assign to patriotism 
its true place and meaning among human 
sentiments. . We hope we shall not be mis- 
understood. It is not our object to belittle 
arduous, self sacrificing political work ; the 
coantry needs it as much as anything else, 
if not more; devotion to truth and justice, 
high moral courage, organising power, a 
strong and disciplined will, knowledge of 
hrman character, practical wisdom, self-res- 
traint, combined with a noble idealism and 
love of one’s country, are required for leader- 
ship in such work and these qualities are 
tod rare, especially in combination, not to 
make their possessor an outstanding figure 
in human society, a beacon-light for human- 
ity. By universal consent Deshabandhu 


possessed many of these virtues, singly and 
in combination, and our extracts have no 
personal application to his case. But what 
they are intended to suggest is that political. 
fame is not always the result of such a com- 
bination of high attributes, but of other 
causes of a somewhat mixed character, some 


of which are not deserving to be called 


worthy and some are the product of circum- 
stances of a more or less ephemeral nature, 
and that fame achieved in other walks of 
life, whose object is the progress of mankind 
or advancement of knowledge, though slower, 
is more enduring, and that there are good 
reasons why this should be so. We “now 
proceed with our quotations, so that our 
young men may not lose their sense of pro- 
portion and perspective in their wild outburst 
of grief at the loss of the Swaraj party’s 
dearly and justly beloved leader. 


I. POLITICIAN vs. Porr :-— 


_ “Mr. Tennyson’s life and labours correspond 
in point of time as nearly as possible to my own’ 
but Mr. Tennyson’s exertions have been ona 
higher plane. of human action than my own. He 
has worked in a higher field, and his work will 
be more durable. The public men play a part 
which places us in view of our countrymen ; it 
is our business to speak, but the words which we 
speak have wings and fly away and disappear. In 
distant times some may ask in regard to the 
Prime Minister, ‘who was he, and what did he 
do ? We know nothing about him’. The work of 
Mr. Tennyson is of a higher order. The Poet- 
Laureate has written his own ‘song in the hearts 
of his countrymen that can never die.”— Gladstone's 
speech on the occasion of eonferring the freedom of 
the city of Glasgow on limself and Tennyson. 


Il Tas House or Commons AND THE POPULARITY 
oF POLITICAL LEADERS :— 


“What are called ‘politics’ occupy in Great 
Britain a curiously prominent place. Literature, 
art, science, are avenues to a fame more enduring, 
more agreeable, more personally attractive than that 
which awaits at the end of his career the once 
prominent party politician. Yet with us a party 
leader looms more largely in the public mind, 
excites more curiosity, than almost any, other 
description of mortal.-...The fact is that politicians, 
the heroes of the House of Commons, the gladi- 
ators of politics, share in the country some of the 
popularity which naturally belongs to famous 
jockeys, which once, belonged to the heroes of the 
prize-ring-.----There is nothing noble or exalted in 
the history of the House of Commons... confess, 
I cannot call to mind a single occasion in its 
long and remarkable history when the House of 


NOTES 


Commons, as a whole, played a part either 
obviously heroic or conspicuosuly wise ; but we 
all of us can recall hundreds of occasions when. 
heroism and wisdom beizg greatly needed the 
louse of Commons exhibited either selfish in- 
difference. crass ignorance, or the, vulgarest 
assion. Nor can it honestly be, said that our 
arliamentary heroes have been the noblest of 
our race.” — Augustine Birrell, quoted in Selected 
Modern Essays, (The World's Classics, Oxford 
University Press). 


III. Newspaper Pouirics :— 


“The political spirit is the great force in 
throwing love of truth and accurate reasoning into 
a secondary place” (chap. HI). “Then there is 
the newspaper press, that huge engine for keeping 
discussion on alow leve!,and making the political test 
final.-....It is however only too easy to understand 
how a journal, existing for a day, should limit its 
views to the possibilities of the day, and how being 
most closely affected by the particular, it should 
coldly turn its back upon all that is general. And 
it 1s easy too to understand the reaction of this 
intellectual timorousness upon the minds of 
ordinary readers, who have too little natural force 
and too little cultivation to be able to resist the 
narrowing and deadly effect of the daily iteration 


_ of short-sighted common places” (chap. [).— 
John Morley, on Compromise. 
IV. Psurpo-Patriotism :— 
“.+--Let a man’s birth be ever so high,” his 


station ever so exalted, or his fortune ever so 
large, yet, if he is not free from the national and 
all other prejudices, I should make bold to tell 
him, that he had a low and vulgar mind, and had 
no just claim to the character of a gentleman. 
And, in fact, you will always find, that those are 
most apt to boast of national merit, who have 
little or no merit of their own to depend on.--... 

- Should it be alleged in defence of national pre- 
judice, that it is the natural and necessary growth 
of love to our country, and that therefore the 
former cannot be destroyed. without hurting the 
latter; I answer that this is a gross fallacy and 
delusion. That it is the growth of Jove to our 
country, I will allow ; but that it is the natural 
and necessary growth of it, I absolutely deny... 
They are, if you will, the bastard sprouts of this 
heavenly plant ; but not its natural and genuine 
branches and may safely énough be lopt off, with- 
out doing any harm to the parent stock: nay, 
perhaps, till once they are lopt off, this goodly 
tree can never flourish in perfect health and 
vigour. Is it not very possible that I may love 
mp own country, without hating the natives of 
other countries ?-++--+++ Most certainly itis: and 
if it were not—but what need I suppose what is 
absolutely impossible ?—but if it were not, I must 
own | should prefer the title of the ancient philo- 
sopher, namely a citizen of the world, to that 
of an Englishman, a Frenchman, an European, 
or to any other appellation whatever.”— Goldsmith’s 
Essays. 3 


‘is necessary for the peoples of the world to — $ 
send non-official cultural and political envoys 
-also. : 


E 
a 
Comparing Notes with the World-Mind — 


_ Every people has a twofold duty: dut 7 
to itself and duty to other peoples. No peop 
can be and do what it ought to, if it remains ` 
cut off from the rest of the world. It should — 
try to be and do what it should, mainly, m5 7 
doubt, by its own efforts, but in its progress ` 
towards perfection it stands in need of help, — 
encouragement and stimulus from others—nay, 
it requires also competition and wrestling — 
with others. This establishes the need @ 
intercourse between all peoples, as the resue 
of which they should be able to love ani © 
respect one another. Ee: 
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President of the Arabian Mission 
Who is in Washington 
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This can be the result only of free em ~ 
change of views and constant comparison œf 
notes. By this means the peoples of the — 
world come to know one another. A 

Besides the envoys sent by the Gover- — 
ments of the world to different countries, i 
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The artof propaganda has been carried te E- 
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such a high pitch of perfection by rich and 
powerful nations that peoples who have no 
political and cultural envoys of their own in 
the principal countries of the world must 
blame only themselves if judgment goes 
against them by default. 

Even in politics, appeal to the world mind 
is going to be more and more effective. 
Hence we find even those peoples whom the 
world is apt to consider backward trying to 
get in touch with and catch the ear of 
powerful natious. America is such a nation. 
Among the peoples of the world who have 
sent their envoys to America are the Arabs. 
His Excellency Mgr. Jury, President of the 
Arabian Mission, was in Washington some 
time ago on behalf of the interests of the 
Arabic-speaking peoples of the world. 

Another representative of the Arabs who 
has visited the United States is Prince Habib 
Lotfallah. 

Prince Habib Lotfallah of Arabia believes that 


before the mineral and other natural wealth of the 
Ticris aud Euphrates Valleys can be placed at the 
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disposal of the world, before the spectre of another 
holy war shall disappear from the dream of Europe 
and before Zionists can hope to establish themselves 
in a Jewish homeland, there must be a confedera- 
tion of all the Arabian States. 

“By Arabia I mean every Semitic country ,be- 
tween Egypt, Persia and Turkey,” said Prince 
Lotfallah. They must be permitted to unite mto 
one independent nation. Otherwise all the various 
plans must ultimately fail, even as they now are 
failing. The ‘cradle of civilization’ broken and 
shaken to bits so many times, must be mended and 
restored before the peace of Europe and Asia 
Minor can be assured, 

Prince Lotfallah is now 
the Kingdom of Hedjaz andis admittedly an author- 
ity on Near East politics and diplomacy. It, 1s 
doubtiul if anybody knows more about it than he. 

If he were not a diplomat he would still be an 
interesting personality, for he is a lineal descen- 
dant of the Princes of Antioch, who ruled over 
Syria more than 2,000 years ago. 

When Turkey declared her holy war in 1912, 
Syria took the. part of the Allies, and Prince 
Lotfalla was elected by his people to be President 
of their Council of National Defense. Now he 1s 
acclaimed cne of the leading patriots of Arabia. 
Mohammedans, Jews and Christians look to him as 
their spokesman throughout Europe, He holds no 
brief for any special religious faith, his family having 
accepted Christianity 200 years ago. The Prince's 
brother is active on many Jewish welfare commit- 
tees. The entire family has shown a tendency, to 
remain netural in local politics, its policy being 
that it matters little how Arabia governs herself if 
the nation is again united. 

It is only when Prince Lotfallah talks about his 
country that an idea is gained of the feeling back 
of his diplomatic conversation. His sole object is 


to make Arabia free. 
The prince has discovered a similarity 
between Arabia and the United States. 

“Our two countries are alike in many rı spects”, 
he said. “Like the United States, Arabia desires 
only to work out her own destiny and fulfil her 
natural promise to civilization, to take her place 
in the world as a benefactor to all the races. You 
here afford a chance to every race. Here they live 
happily under one Government without aggression 
against the weak. You grant religious freedom 
and political liberty to all. That is our program. 

“If the European powers would only withdraw, 
the united Arabian States would be able to protect 
themselves. Public debts would be guaranteed. All 
nationalities, Christians, Jews and Mohammedans, 
would receive consideration. Each would have equal 
rights of citizenship with sovereign powers under 
a constitutional Government. 


Though Lotfallah is not against Zionism, 
he is against a Zionist State under the 


tutelage of Great Britain. OF 

Lord Balfour’s declaration in behalf of Zionism 
may have been made from the purest motives 
imaginable. But the Zionists represent a small part 
of the Jewishrace, the Jews represent a small part 
of the Semitic race and the Semitic race 18 com- 
posed of Jews, Christians and Mohammedans. In 
Arabia, Jews are equaled by Christians in numbers, 
and 70 per cent of the population is Mohammedan. 


European envoy from 
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“We who are close to Arabia know that the 
setting up ofa Zionist State will create trouble 
for the Jews themselves. I had the privilege _ of 
calling this fact to Lord Balfour’s attention during 
a recent session of the League of Nations Council. 
I pointed out that innocently or not, European dip- 
lomatists seemed bound to segregate the various 
peoples of the Near East, and that his declarations 
were a part of that program, otherwise he would 
have substituted the word Semitic for that of 
Zionist. 


“Adopt Zionism by all means, but change its 
meaning to conform tothe geographical and na- 
tural laws existing on the site of operations. Change 
1t to mean the nationalizing of the Semitic race, 
including Jews, Arabs and Christians. All the 
a emt elements throughout Arabia wantthe Jews. 

ut they also want Mohammedans and Christians. 
These three creeds have been thriving together, 
living together, working together, and trying to 
benefit mankind longer than any race or creed in 
any other part of the world today. Our program 
would continue that policy. 


“In effect it would mean Arabia for the 
Arabians whether Jew, Christian or Mohammedan. 
With a united nation we would permit 
decentralization wherever the people wanted 
it. We are justified in seeking to unite Arabia.” 


The Prince is also of course against the 
exploitation of Arabic-speaking countries by 
foreigners. Says he : 


“England, by mandate and by means of the 
Emir Feisel, holds Mesopotamia, Mosul, Iraq and 
other provinces. She holds Palestine by means of 
the Zionist movement. France holds sway over 
Syria by mandate. Both Britain and France claim 
that their sole interest is to educate the people, 
restore order and develop the countries. They 
thus seek to justify their occupation of Syria, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. But they overlook 
two facts. 

‘One is the natural desire of Arabians to 
develop their own country. They are resentful 
of foreign domination and have a right to be. 
Throughout history they have played their part 
in the development of civilization. In the early 
Chirstian centuries nothing in the Western world 
could surpass the architectural. splendors, the 
richness and abundance of agriculture and the 
skill and industry of the peoples in the Tigris 
and Euphrates Valleys—all under Arab rule. 

“In the days of the Phoenicians the Arab set 
an example to Europe and first sowed the seeds 
of Western civilization. Whether we take Chaldea 
or Mesopotamia, the Arab was then pre-eminent 
in the arts of peace as well as in war. But for 
the Arab conquest of Spain, Europe would long 
have remained the home of semi-savage barbarians. 
Today her scientific and industrial accomplishments 
are due in no small degree to the work of the 
Arabian savants.” 


As regards the present condition of Arabia 
and the desires and plans of Arabs, Lotfallah 
said :— 

“People who haven’t seen Arabia, picture it as 
a desert, terribly hot and unfriendly. How could 


the Arabs haye begun the development of the arts 
and sciences if they had lived in a desert? 


“We have our four seasons of the pear. Oar 
people are healthy. They have kept pace with civia- 
zation ; and they themselves want to have a part 
in the building of the railroads, motor highways, 


fine hotels and resorts which are now appearing — 


They want to help to develep 
We have petroleum, gol, 
We could be se f-support 
ing if Europe would pemitit. There would 3e 
no Near Kast famine problem to slaim tae 
charitable attention of Amer‘ca were it rot for tae 
political muddle created by European diplomacy. 


“Geographically, Arabia is today the strategic 
centre of the three continents. Just as it was 
the cradle of religion and early culture s39 
should it become the cross-roads of all nations, 
East and West. There one should find harmomy 
and be able tu dwell among us in peace. The whee 


throughout the land. 
our natural resources. 
silver, iron, and pearls. 


world would visit Arabia if it were welcomed — 


properly, for it is natural for one to dese to see 
the Holy Land and the birthplace of modem 
progress. People are now being frightened away. 


“Our plan is to create a democratic Governmert, 
a kingdom with its house of nobles and another 
the members of which shall be elected by the 
people. The political centre of Arabia, where the 
ancient glories can be revived, will be decided Ey 
the people. Jerusalem and Mecca will be religious 
capitals and free cities where the three sister 





Amanullah Khan, the Emir of Afghanistan, and 

His Private Secretary, Mastering the Grammar 

of the French Language in the Garden of the 
Palace at Paghman 


religions, Judaism, Christianity and Istam, msy 
worship according to their own inclinatioas. 

“In that event Arabia would become a powerful 
buffer State between the religious fanatics in tae 
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E st and West. The danger of a holy war would 
saeti aly curtailed. The sooner it is realize 

i that Arabia must be united for her own good and 
for the peace and prosperity, of Europe the more 
- guiexly will our country bein a position to aid 
= n the development of Western culture.” 

Like Arabia, Afghanistan is also believed 
be a backward country. But its Monarch, 
- Hi e Majesty Amir Amanullah Khan, has been 

“ace airing a knowledge of French, establishing 
- dialomatic retations with foreign countries 
a ad sending scholars abroad to study various 
parte and sciences, including warfare. 

Every people that can is trying in various 
ways to obtain international moral support, 
E Ein addition to developing internal strength. 
ty dians, including most of their political lead- 
a ers, are woefully short-sighted and lethargic 
4 in this respect. 
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: The Hebrew University at Jerusalem 


The American Zionists are trying to 
the more than thirty lakhs of rupees for 

» Hebrew University recently established in 
= Jerusalem. Dr. Judah Leib Magnes, Chairman 
bi ef the Board of Governors of the Hebrew 
_ ‘University, said. at a meeting held at New 
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the 


ag pe Nae developed as an natin centre, 
might stand as a buffer Renedn the civilizations 
of the West and Kast. 
_ “There are millions in the West who despise the 
=- peple of the East because of the difference in 
a ccir, race, religion and environment,” said Dr. 
_ Mænes “Millions in the East hate the West. To 
aestine may come the opportunity of helping to 
avert a struggle between the two peoples.” 
a _ Promising that the Hebrew University recently 
dedicated in Palestine, never wouid- ‘degenerate into 
fore. diploma factory,” ~ Magnes announced 
_ ths set reas workers there already had discovered 
gi gas unknown parasites in chickens and 


es 
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saho university will be a splendid means of 
Emrine Arab and Jew together,” he continued. 
E "Palestine is on the highway between the East 
5: and ve and the Jew always has beena great 
mediator. 
= < “There is every reason to hope that from the 
— university there should go forth, on the basis 
at -of scienttic: research, a new message of hope and 
A an derstanding to all the awakening peoples of the 


a a Many of the university’s students, Dr. Magnes 
said, were working as builders and road-makers 
É = br day and attending classes at night. 
i = The homeless Jewish people, though com- 
a aTi atively small in number, have won their 
position in science, literature, education, phil- 
a hropy, commerce, finance and politics by 
perce cotta virility, -and persistent 
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endeavours. They have also got a home now 
in Palestine. What are the numerically 
larger Indian people doing in comparison ? 
Let us not boast of past achievements. Can 
Indians name as many modern men among. | 
them distinguished in the various spheres of — 
human activity as the Jews can ? 


“The Only Living Religion” : 


A contributor to “The Review of Religions” 
claims | that “Islam is the only living re- 
ligion.” There is not the least doubt that 
Islam is a living religion, “because it has 
brought forth good print” and continues to do 
so. But it cannot be contended that it or 
any other religion is the only living religion. 
We find that Hinduism, Jainaism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Buddhism, Christianity, Islam, ete., have 
all borne good fruit and continue to do so, 
and that God still speaks to the followers of 
all faiths who seek Him. To claim any mono- 
poly in spiritual excellence begets spiritual 
arrogance and gives rise to jealousy, hatred 
and quarrels. One should not, therefore, try 
to prove for example that any other religion 
would be the “crown of Hinduism,” or that any 
non-Hindu teaching would be the “crown of 
Vedantism.”’ 

The spiritual attitude which finds expresion 
in Dr. J.T. Sunderland’s book, “India, America — 
and World Brotherhood” ( ‘Ganesh and Cox 
Madras), is more reasonable and genuinely 
fraternal. Pi he == 

“Men have always been prone to believe that 
they were special favourites of their deities, that 
their god and gods had given as true religion to 
them but not to any other people, that supernatural _ 
and infallible inspiration had been vouchsafed to — 
their prophets and religious teachers, but not to 
the prophets and religious teachers of any other 
land: that their own sacred books were true and A 
divine, Loree but that the sacred books o£ 24 
all other peop] es were false; that the ‘way | 
of salvation’ which their teachers showed was the 
only true and safe way, and that nations or peoples _ 
who trusted to any other would be Jost.’ j 
Dr. Sunderland then points out distinctly 
that : te 

“This kind of thinking has always been divisive; _ 
it has always prevented religious brotherhood, and 
always will so long as, it continues. Happily, 
little by little, the large view is dawning on men’s ~ 
minds, that, notwithstanding the many. amea oe 
the Power and Wisdom that is over all is One: 4 
th: t God does not have special favorites ; that all | 
men in some true deep sense are his children: 
that his providence embraces all lands and peoples; __ 
that his inspiration is not confined to any age or © 
race, but is universal; that his revelation is larger 2: 












any sin ele book, or Pas. tof Sey and embraces 

ruth ; tł has raised up prophets and 

ints and. k ies of righteousness in all 

that 1 o religion has a eat to claim that it ie 
true é an d all others false. As soon as men begin 

> think in this large way, then religious brother- 
od begins to appear, and grow and bear its 
| ruit of love and peace among men.” 


FAS: | fevanthor then asks whethor all the lead- 
ing religions of the world to-day are effective 
ee: producing religious brotherheod. He thinks 
‘they certainly ought to be. But are they ? 
His answer is :— 
















the influence in this respect of any of 









re other than my own. Buta rding Christianity 
4 wul say that, as it ifests itself in non- 

tian countries at fhe resent time, I very 
ee fear it does not always tend to create 
brotherhood between itse!f and the faiths with which 
it comes into contact. 


are ge neristanity C puo 0 a non-Christian _ land, 
ndia, for example, and recognizes the historic 
anc nerable fai a; ‘there as sister religions: if 
| ‘it takes pain to make itself intelligent concernin 
them, keeps eyes open to discover their truths an 
-excellences; is ready to overour their imperfections 
(remembering its own); and seeks to co-operate 
wit them in all good works and all efforts to up- 
the spiritual and moral life of the people—then 
he presence of Christianity unquestionably tends 
to create religious brotherhood. But if Christanity, 
coming toa non-Christian land, seeks to conquer 
its historic atn and endeavours to put itself 
‘on top” instead of Oe their side, how can this 
produce brotherhood ? any better than if 
itain or France or Rasa or pga seek to con- 
quer other Countries? 


to seek to destroy Buddhism, or duism, or 
-Mohammedanism, or Confucianism, than to seek to 


destroy a neighbor nation?’ 
| . Dr. Sunderland rightly holds : 


“There is no religion that is free from imper- 
-fections. But it is also true that no religion which 
for „centuries has nourished the spiritual faith of 


ions of human beings, can be declared to be 
devoid of good. 


“Children of men ! The Unseen Power 
© whose eye 

For ever doth accompany mankind, 

h looked on no religion scornfully 
That man did ever find. 

Which hath-not taught. weak a ore £ 

oe muc ey can 

_ Which hath not fallen on the dry heart 


oe like rain ? 
_ Which hath not cried to sunk, self-weary 


a man; 
nt “Thou must be born again’? ” 
X “These are things which all religions must 
b bear in mind if they would > create among them- 
‘se yes ë in the world the spirit of brotherhood. 
The world needs religions that appreciate one 
20ther’s ex xcellences;that are quick to find grounds 
x are eager to co-operate. Religions 
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truth by the elevation and purity of their ethics 
the breadth and kindliness of their spirit, — anc 
by the excellence of their good works. As | = 
iths spread and take possession of man’s irie 
wars will become impossible, hatreds and bigoti es 
will pass away, antagonisms_ will cease, men ` 
learn to walk together hané in hand as brot he 
and peace will come to this distracted earth.” n 
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Tide of Foreign Students in America 


It is a fashion in India to under-rd te 
the value of American Universities; an 
competent Indian students who have creditably 
finished their studies in Americ al 
Universities are not afforded proper oppor- 
tunity tə be useful in India because of : he ` 
unfounded prejudice to the effect t i- 
American University education is hs 
inferior to the training offered in Bri 
Universitias. ‘eS. mil 

In an interesting article on “Tide of 
Foreign Students in American Universitie 
by Mr. P. W. Wilson, who was onee a 
Member of the British Parliament, publish 
in The New York Times of recent date, 
find a good deal of information generally nc 
available to Indian public and even | educa jors. 
Mr. Wilson begins by saying :— Bic 


According to Dr. C. M. Carly e the Deag of! 
American University Union in the num! ba 
of schol ps offered to British students fe i; 
advanced education in the United States is e qual 
to and willsoon be greater than the number of 
such scholarships which citizens of the United — 
States, including “Rhodesians,” hold at Oxford, 
Cambridge and other seats of learning in Eng] and 
Here is one more of many accumula evident i 
that despite her political isolation, the influenc e of 
the United States abroad is steadily growing from 
less to more. The fact from the British viewpoint 
means much more than a desire by benefactors j ike 
M. Fongeheiur y return the academic hospita 
lities which Eu rapa has been a i, “ 
generation to sta ents from Amen th 
war, another day has dawned. Hitherto, 
World has taught the world. For three o ur 
generations Americans have been studying medicin 
in Vienna, music in Milan, Brussels a nd Berlin 
philosophy in Heidelberg, psychology, and 
architecture in Paris. But there are now I essons 
in which the role of teacher and rar 
evened Uncle Sam is becoming a pedag 

lanation, not to be ignored, 
which” establishes colleges, laboratories, scho 3 
—money backed by aspiration and the urge f or 
development. A ing to official estimates, 
issued by the United States Government, the 


“mone 1ey, 
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= expressed in a luxurious style of living. But vast 

sams have also been invested in. academies of, 
literature, science, art, commerce, engineering and 

= agriculture, in laboratories, libraries and observa- 

= tories, in clinics, hospitals and lectureships, which 

= racney is beginning, as the proverb has it, to talk. 

Hitherto, the reserves of knowledge and of equip- 

ment have been like the reserve in gold in Europe. 

= But all these reserves are following the sun, 

_ “westward. 
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of studies in which 


2 He gives examples 
SP 


America excels. 


= Take two topics of study which in true philoso- 
oer are sjmilar, that is, astronomy and dentistry. 
Beth depend on elaborate apparatus. In both there 
= Æ an insistence on a microscopic accuracy _ of 
_ observation. And in both. the mechanical genius - 
of the United States has triumphed. There are no 
telescopes anywhere like the great reflector on 
= Mount Wilson. And the den of an American 
dentist is also unique. There are 252 foreign 
= students today mastering its mysteries. Though 
= Batain’s Crimean campaign produced Florence 
= Nightingale, it is Teachers’ College in New York, 
searcely 25 years old, that is drawing from twenty 
~ eountries those women seeking to be scientifically 
-. taught how to teach teachers of nursing. 


Vii 


Mr. Wilson proceeds to observe :— 
Knowledge is good, but it is not enough, Bri- 
=- tain is therefore sitting up and taking notice. Just 
= ashe learned to paint pictures in Italy and to 


_ make dresses in Paris, so she is coming to America 
im order to learn how to adapt herself to human 


meds and hopes. She will learn much and then 
will emerge more British than ever. 

It is sometimes assumed that what attracts the 
foreign student to these shores is the equipment, 
here abundantly developed, for teaching engineer- 
-= ing, agriculture and business. It is true that of 
the 7,518 foreign students by the latest count 
= 1305 took a course in egineering, 235 a course in 
agriculture and 435 a course in business, all of 

which shows that mankind as a whole is not 
entirely indifferent to the charms of what has 
sometimes been called the American’s worship 
of material success. 


That shows that a large section of foreign 
<tudents in America pursue studies which 


would directly fit them to make money. 
| But on the other hand, by far the most popular 
ci all the courses deals with “liberal arts,” which 
are followed by not less than 2,275 foreign students 
cluding 120 from the British Isles. There can 
. be no doubt that in literature, history, languages 
and philosophy, as in the making of movies, the 
=- United States is shaking off tutelage and is, indeed 
- asserting a tutelage of her own. According to 
Erofessor Stephen P. Duggan, who presides over 
the Institute of International Education, what has 
happened is, broadly, that the stream of study 
which, before the war was set toward Germany, is 
=- row diverted from many countries to the American 
campus. After every commencement, the volume 
- cf that stream grows larger. 


= Mr. Wilson also shows how fast the number 
of foreign students is increasing in America. 
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According to a strict census of universities and — 
colleges with a full academic status, there were — 
6,989 in the year 1923-24 and 7,518 in the year — 
1924-25, an increase in one year of 529 names. To — 
that increase, the British Isles—I am not here 
reckoning India, the Dominions or other British 
oversea territories—has made a notable contribution. — 
In that one year the number of students from 
those Isles has incressed from 244 to 337—that is, 
by 38 per cent. S : 

It shows that, with or without the assistance 
of scholarships, Britons like others- are finding it 
worth there while to complete their education in + 
the United States. 


The writer also explains why the liberal 
arts, as taught in America, are appreciated. 


= Just as America purchases paintings, so she 
invites professors. In both cases she can bid high 
for the best. Even antiquity can be lured across 
the ocean by gold, as it was in old times by force. 
_ Hitherto, England’s postgraduation has been life 
itself, governing India and that kind of thing. On 
the other hand it is said that the efficiency of 
mandarins in China is due entirely to the praise- 
worthy zeal with which these doctors of philosophy 
spend their lives in preparing a succession of 
theses and in passing innumerable examinations, 
first at one college and then at another. One has 
therefore to choose between the system of appoint- 
ing men for their abilities or selecting them for 
their qualifications. If the British are crossing the _ 
ocean, it is because, after the failures of the — 
Victorean Era, they have come to the conclusion 
that a few qualifications may now be advisable. - 
In the language of contemporary Shakespeares, 
let them all come to America. They will have a 
good time. And some will never go back. - 


Science and Modern Warfare 


~ 


Washington, May 5.—Unprecedented extension 
of the course at the Naval Academy which will 
make future officers of the navy as familiar with 
the cock-pit of an airplane as they are with the 
bridge of a battleship, was announced by Secretary 
Wilbur to-day. ` 
_ Beginning with the class of 1926, which is in 
its third year at Anapolis, every midshipman will 
receive thorough instruction in practical and 
theoretical aeronautics to the end that, on gradua- 
tion, he may qualify as a naval aviator or aerial 
observer. 

It has been also reported that the British 
Government will give special subsidy to 
civilian organizations interested in promoting 
aerial navigation. Further it has been report- 
ed by the British War Department that a new 
inflau:mable bullet has been perfected which 
can be used from airplanes so that it will 
be far more effective for incendiary purposes | 
than anything used by any nation | 

Every one of the great powers is vying 
with one another to develop “poison-gas,” 
which will be used to win wars. 


NOTES 227 


Rabindranath Tagore in his farewell speech 
in Japan pointed out the ghastliness and 
abuse of scientific knowledge by Western 
nations. 

T.D. 


Fantasticality of Fashion 


In fashion, extremes meet : the savage 
wishes to copy the civilised man; the smart 
set find some relief from ennui in dressing 


like the savage. Captain Eccles, who went 


to a fancy-dress ball in Dublin for the benefit 
west 


of the distressed of the of Ireland 





Captain Eccles, Who Went to a Fancy-Dress Ball 


as a Prehistoric Man and Came Home 
= With the First Prize 
30—14 


dressed as a prehistoric man of the British 
Isles, came home with the first prize. His 
picture, reproduced here, is from the Times 
Wide World Photos, America. 


Plight of Japanese in California 


The California correspondent of the 
Japanese-American (New York) writes the 
following about the present state of anti- 
Japanese agitation :— 

Organizations in various cities are plamning to 
drive the Japanese out of farm life and business. 
A similar legislation to. the Alien Land Law is 
expected soon to be introduced in the legislature 
to deprive Japanese of fishing rights. 

In Sacramento a plan is on foot to boycott all 
Japanese farm produces.. In Los Angeles, Japanese 
storekeep2rs with expired leases find it practieally 
impossible to have them renewed. In San Pedro 
and Los Angeles down to the Mexican border 
agitation is on to have a bill introduced for legisla- 
tion to deprive Japanese of fishing rights. 

The editor makes the following comment 
in part :— 

seras the Japanese people of California are again 
feeling the stinging ire of political mercenaries. 
The Alien Land Law was not. a cup bitter enough 
in taste. The Exclusion Law, which these petty 
politicians sponsored to humble Japanese pride, 
lacked stil the punch. And now to put an artistic 
touch of thoroughness, as, they deem it, to the 
whole affair it is their inhuman desire to end it 
all by forcibly pushing them out. 

How are they to do it? By boycotting all 
Japanese farm produce, so that the Japanese farmers 
will be unable to make a living by tilling the soil: 
by putting through legislation depriving Japanese 
of fishing rights: by refusing renewal to Japanese 
storekeepers of expired leases. What does all this 
mean ? It simply means that anti-Japanese agita- 
tion is now striking at the root of existence and if 
the Japanese peeple of California desire to maintain 
respectable homes and, first of all, to exist, they 
shall have to migrate to places where humans are 
humans and warm blood runs in their veins. 


The Japanese are facing the same situa- 
tion which the Chinese faced in California 
about 30 years ago. The Japanese are facing 
the same situation which the Chinese, Indians 
and other Asiaties had to face in South Africa, 
Australia and other parts of the British 
Empire. It seems that the western nations 
are determined to crush China, India and 
Japan by checking all outlet for expansion. 
The people of India are treated worse than 
dogs in British colonies; and they should 
know that they have a common interest, and 
should cooperate in the field of world 
politics. 

T. D. 
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American Women Learning to Fight 


We find in history that women have 
sonetimes fought from sheer necessity. That 
js not a thing for men to be proud of. 

To-day when there is no necessity, 
women in America are learning to kill men 
though there is a world-wide movement for 


anxiety. So far as he could judge, last year for 
the first time for a very long period there was no 
foreign investment of British capital. Before the 
war they were supplying foreign countries with 
two hundred million pounds a year, and their total 
savings were four hundred million pounds a year. 
There was one thing this country could do with- 
out. They were spending nearly three hundred 
million a year on drink. What en advantage it 





The Rifle Team, Composed of Women Students, of the University of Cincinnati. Ready to Settle the Score 


patting an end to war. It should be women’s 
proud privilege to take the lead in such a 
movement. But, instead, some women are 
trying to prove that they are equal to man 
im every respect—even in that relic of par- 
barism, war. 


Sir George Paish on Prohibition 


Sir George Paish went to America to 
study various problems, particularly prob- 
lems of international finance. One of the 
taings that impressed him about the United 
States of America was prohibition and its 
effects. According to the London Times of 
June 9, 1925, Sir George, as the guest of 
honor of the National Commercial Temperance 
League for bussiness and professional men, 
made the following pertinent remarks, 
īm a meeting on June $:— 


lt was quite unlikely that prohibition would 
ever be repealed. The benefits of it were that the 
creat mass of the working people were better off 
fhan they ever were before. Another benefit, was 
the increase of savings. There could be no doubt 
#o-day that no inconsiderable part of the capital 
fhat America had for investment, not only at home, 
but throughout the world, was money from the 
working people. They were no longer workers, 
but were becoming capitalists. Trade unions had 
bought six banks, and had a controlling interest in 
cne of the big trusts.. l 

The situation in Britain was not what it should be. 
Tt was obvious if one looked at our foreign trade 
returns for last year, that there was reason for 


would be if that great sum could be used in increas- 
ing the productive power of the world. 

In this connection we like to suggest that 
Indian statesmen should calculate how much 
money is being spent by the people of India 
on liquor, opium, ganja, bhang and other 
poisonous stuff, devitalising the nation. British 
financiers see the necessity of anational policy 
which will lead to saving of capital and 
investment abroad. India needs a constructive 
national financial policy so that within a 
certain period, say at the latest ten years, there 
will be prohibition in the country. The way 
to proceed is to have local option in large 
cities and districts. 

Indian nationalists of all shades of opinion 
should make the question of prohibition 
and abolition of opium traffic one of the 
many issues in the coming election of 1926 
and from now agitation shovld be started 
so that national public opinion be roused 
on these moral issues, by the suecess of which 
the nation will be benefited in every 
way even economically. 

TaD: 


New Universities in England and India 





Inspite of industrial depression, the 
British public are to-day more anxious to 


.further the cause of national education than 


ever before. On June 9th the King of Eng- 
land opened the new building of the Univer- | 
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sity of Bristol. On the same day the London 
| Times wrote the following editorial entitled 
“Universities New and Old” :— 


To-day the King opens the fine new buildings 


of Bristol University, which have lately been 
completed; and the occasiom is a reminder of the 
growing importance of the younger Universities in 
our i Beare life. These societies are distinguished 
from Oxford and Cambridge mainly, apart from 
their youth, by their regional character. Most of 
their students live in the neighbourhood. Their 
laboratories of Applied Science are closely related 

local industries—the University of Sheffield 
for. instance, is exceptionally strong in Metallurgy ; 
at Leeds © the Chemistry of Dyeing receives special 
a ion; in Neweastle there are Departments of 
lining and Naval Architecture. Nor is it only in 
the Departments of Applied Science that local 
influence is felt. The F lee of Arts is also tinged 
with some local colour. The dialect and the place- 
names of the neighbourhood engage the attention 
of the Professor of English ; the loca] antiquities 
serve to illustrate History; local airs, dances, and 
folk songs are included in the curriculum of the 
Department of Education. The University, in fact 
recognizes that it has a local as wellas a general 
“obligation. While its main duty is, of course, to 
advance learning and to promote scientific 
H dge, it must at the same time assist the 
dev velopment of the industries which are the 
mainstay of the neighbourhood and must save from 
oblivion whatever there is of value in local history 
and ition. Thus the modern University tends 
to me the mouthpiece of the ideas which are 
the particular heritage of its locality. 

The University of Bristol has been singularly 
fortunate in inspiring local patriotism. It has 
received princely benefactions from citizens of 
Bristol, and the Corporation and the County 
Councils around Bristol have contributed to the 
here of the University by generous grants 

the rates. Thus municipal authorities 
-have combined with private munificence to make 
the University of Bristol worthy of the West 
country. In other parts of England the same 
spirit is astir, and local patriotism is finding the 
same form of expression. Hence comes the 
proposal to found a University of Wessex, with 
“its: centre in Southampton. Yorkshire, too, has 
shown a determination to make the University of 
Leeds a fit expression ofits great traditions and 
of its undaunted confidence in the future. In 
spite of the industrial depression the TREASURER 
z of Leeds University recently outlined scheme 
-for new buildings which would cost not less than 
= million sterling. Similar ideals are associated with 
all the modern Universities. 
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.In area, England is much smaller than 
iala andthe population of the British Isles 
is not greater than that of Bengal. England 
= has many first class Universities and yet 
new universities are being founded there. In 
a particularly in si the Universities 
oe: aie The Calentt: 2i ity -cannot 
_work o -the Post-Graduate Depa 
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The Treasurer of the Leads. ‘Univers a 
planning to raise about 15,000,000 tapo Er C 
build new buildings alone. . Rabindranatl 
Tagore, appealing to all India, has not ye 
secured a few lakhs of rupees for the- 
Viswa-Bharati—the International University. 
No nation can ever become great without — 
increasing its national efficiency. India needs — 
new and better Universities and a better — 
educational system. This can be secured — 
through the enlighted patriotism of the people Me | 
particularly of the rich who can better aff fo: ee 
to spend regularly at least a part of their _ 
income for the cause of national a E << 
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_ British Government’s Attitude me 
Towards the Holkar = — 


Several persons directly involved _ in i the 
murder of Abdul Kadir Bawla of Bombay 
have been sentenced to death and others 
imprisonment for long terms. Even ‘the ae 
Times of India and the learned Judg 
have freely commented to the efiect that om ne 
high personage was involved as “the ultimate 
source which encouraged, inspired or bribed 
the condemned wretches.” Je 

Mr. Warre B. Wells, special London — 
Correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune, in a copy-righted article throws so me 
interesting light on the feeling of the Ang! pe 
Indians, and the policy of the Britis ist 
Government. He says :— 


“These comments reflect_ the strong feeling 
prevailing in some Anglo-Indian circles that t Ae 
Maharaja (Holkar of Indore) should be compelled — 
to abdicate, due to his complicity in this outrage. — = 
It is a curious feature of the affair, however, that 
this standpoint finds little or no support in the 
British press, which “at only two exeeptior a, 
withholds editorial comment. 

The laborite “The Daily Herald” demands t | 
prosecution of the Maharaja, but the liberal “ the 
Daily News” declares “doubtless it is not wo 
while adding to our difficulties im ince, 
as they are, by raising the whole question 
and order, as it is understood, at A 
some of the native states. “The faci of t 
is that the poticy of the government im iat Se 
has been to make the great native princes the bmi- ž 
works of the British against the rising tide of 
nationalism, and the danger of alienating them is 
great, more panel as the Maharaja of Indore ts 
has powerful friends among his fellow princes. i= $. 
seems, #: the circumstances, to be the Britis a = 
government's viewpoint that the less said aboul the — z 
affair the better. On the other hand, there is a oe 2 
strong feeling in some quarters that there is a k. 
least one equal danger in condoning the Indore ; 7 ze 
scandal, bake closely, as y does, on the ca i, 
celebre in which the Prince of Kashmir or the 
“Mr A.” of the despatches, was so unp 
entangled......’ 2 = 
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The Maharaja of Nabha was foreed to 
abdicate because he was supposed to be 
implicated in -some acts which affected the 
interest of another Maharaja and his 
loyal subjects. Was the complicity of the 
Maharaja of Nabha a greater offence in the 
ey2s of the Indian public, than the supposed 
eomplicity of the Maharaja of Indore > We 
must have to conclude that the Maharaja of 
Nabha did not have powerful friends but on 
the other hand, had poweful enemies, so he 
lost his throne; but the Holkar supposedly a 
bulwork against the rising tide of nationalism 
in India, and who possesses many powerful 
trends, should not even be adversely criticis- 
ed, even if he were found to be implicated 
in the revolting outrage. Justice in British India 
would seem to have various standards; and 


= its true nature is beyond the comprehension 


of simpletons like us who belive in “equal 
justice for all.” 


E. Di 


Inter-Parliamentary Union and India 
The twenty-third session of the Inter-Par- 


-liementary Union, the membership of which 


is enjoyed by all the important nations of the 
world, such as Egypt, the United States of 
America, Great Britain, Ireland, Japan, Canada, 


` Natherlands, Norway, the Philipines, Sweden, 


Switzerland, Spain, Belgium, Bulgaria. Ger- 
many, Finland, France, Greece, Italy, Austria, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, China, etc., 
will be held in Washington, D. C. The Con- 
ference will last for the period of October 1 to 
October 13, 1925. So far as we know, India 
is not a member of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. India should be a member of Inter- 
Parliamentary Union. In some respects, 
India’s membership of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tery Union would be of greater importance 
than her membership in the League of Nations, 
because by becoming a member of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, the members of the 


; Imdian, Assembly will have the right to send 


their chosen delegates to participate in ‘he 
Conference of this great international organiza- 
tion. It may be said that India has no real 
Parliament, so India should not bother about 
securing membership of the Inter-Parliament- 
ary Union. We teel that India has a Parlia- 
mcnt with limited power and she is certainly 
entitled to membership of the Inter-Parliament- 
ary Union. Indian members of the Assembly 
should take necessary steps to secure mem- 


_ bership of India in this very influential organ- 
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ization. The head-quarters of the Inter-Par- 


liamentary Union is situated in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and all necessary information 
regarding its activities can be secured by 


applying to its President, Hon. Theodor 
Adelswaerd, President des Interparlanenriris- 
chen Rates. 2 Chemin de la Tour-de Cham- 
pel, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Time is possibly too short to secure India’s 
official admission to this body before the 
Conference to be held in Washington; but 
it is very desirable that some steps be taken 
to enable some representative members of 
the Indian Assembly to be present in Wash- 
ington during the Conference to be held in 
October and make necessary efforts to secure 
membership of India in this organisation, and 
at the same time come in personal touch with | 
the parliamentary leaders of various countries 
of the world. This will serve as one of the 
means of breaking up the isolation of India 
in world affairs. 

When one reads carefully the speech of 
Mahatma Gandhi delivered during the last 
session of All India National Congress, ¿t ts 
evident that the Mahatmajee also realises the 
importance of international relations of India 
as he suggests that the language of Interna- 
tional relations for India should be English. 
This being the case, Mahatma Gandhi, as the 
President of the All-India National Congress, - 
should ask the Indian Nationalist and Swaraj- 
ist members of the Assembly to take proper 
steps so that India may become a member of 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. In making this 
suggestion we wish to make it absolutely 
clear that we are not in favor of any inter- 
national intrigue to further the cause of free- 
dom of India, but we advocate that India 
must be freed from all forms of isolation, © 
particularly in matters of international poli- 
tics. It is only a matter of time when India 
will have to handle her own international 
affairs, so it is imperative that Indian states- | 
men should have international experience and 
come in touch with statesmen of various 
nations and they should not restrict their 
activities within the British Empire only. 
Indian statesmen must have world-vision and 
must not judge of Indian and world problems 
merely from the British point of view. India 
needs international contact and India’s entry 
into the Inter-Parliamentary Union will afford 
some opportunity. | 

T. D; 
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Imperial Press Conference in Australia 
and India 


The Empire Press Union announces that arrange- 
ments for the visit to Australia of proprietors and 
editors of newspapers published throughout the 
I Empire are now practically complete. There 

be 30 representatives of the Home Press, eight 
ion Canada, four from New Zealand, four from 
South Africa, two from India, and one from the 
British West cali Singapore, ang Malia res- 
peanyely, Dy 


; ` Among delegates to the conference will be:—. . . 


India—Mr. Arthur W, Moore. Statesman. Cal- 
cutta; Mr. H. Smiles, the Rangoon Gaxette. 

— London Times, June 9, 1925. 

The above news item is very significant 
and speaks voluminously about the kind of 
representation India has even in unofficial 
imperial affairs. To our utter amazement 
we find that the Indian Press is being 
represented by two Britishers, who are 
opposed to Indian interests and aspirations. 
We cannot blame the Britishers in India 
for this. They know the power of the press; 
and thus form their small community in 
India, two able representatives are being 
sent to this conference where Imperial 
problems will be discussed and imperial 
policies will be unofficially adopted and 
plans for publicity and propaganda and 
co-ordination will be developed. Lack of 
representation of Indian opinion in the 
coming Imperial Press Conference is, on the 
other haud, due to the narrow outlook of 
life of the Indian publicmen and people at 
large. It also shows the lack of international 
sense among the Indian newspaper owners 
and journalists, and indicates that Indian 
journalists, inspite of their profession of 
nationalist ideas, cannot co-operate amongst 
themselves, even to send at least one worthy 
representative abroad to this important 
Imperial Press Conference. 

It is Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa that are influencing British 
Imperial policies on variou questions. The 
best indication of it is that Great Britain is 
building the Singapore Naval Base to please 
Australia and New Zealand, while she is 
ignoring Indian interests in Africa to please 


the South Africans. If India is to take her 
place among the free nations, her worthy 
Children should go far and wide, her press 


should have worthy representatives in all lands 
whose functions should be to study world 
conditions and enlighten the nation. India 
is not as rich as Great Britain, but if the 
Indian Newspaper owners and journalists, 


Government has sanctioned an appropriatica — 








forgetting their petty differences, co-operat=, — x 
then they can serve India most effectively 
in various ways, particularly in the field t ; 
international relations. 24 

The date for the official reception of ts 
delegates of the Imperial Press conference 
at Australia is September Ist, 1925, and them 
is enough time for taking steps so that thers 
may be proper representation of India in ths 
conference, provided the Indian publicmea — 
are willing to do their share. 

It is the function of the Newspapers sani — 
journalists to create sound and world publie 
opinion ; and Indian journalists should have 
direct knowledge of world affairs ds aad ay 
personal experience in varions lands JA 
they should be important mediums for — 
international contact. Let us hope that a 
least one Indian journalist will go te 
Australia and attend the session of Imperiæ . 
Press Conference. a 
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Teaching of American History in 
British Universities 


“Oxford, June 4. Mr Robert McNut McElroy 
Professor of Modern history at the University of 
Princeton, has been elected to Harold Vyvyan — 
Harmsw orth Professorship of American History. — 
in succession to Mr. . Morison. Mr. McKlroy 
is widely known for his biography of presiden‘ 
Cleveland.” 

To promote better understanding between 
any two nations, knowledge of the history of 
both countries is essential. British interest — 
in the study of American history is another 
indication of British desire to know Ameriva 
well and to use this knowledge to promote — 
Anglo-American friendship. Today America — 
is the greatest factor in world polities. — 
Indian Universities should teach American 
history. It is also desirable that Indian — 
students be taught the fundamentals of the 
history of all the Asiatic nations particularly 
China and Japan. Indian Universities should 
take the initiative in establishing exchange 
Professorships between India and other © 
countries, including Great Britain. 

oT. TRS 
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Canadian Ambassador In Washington 


An Ottowa dispatch to the London Times, 
dated June 4, 1925, says that the Canadian 









at Washington. This should supply considerable 
food for thought to those Indian statesmen 


whe do not want to take the responsibility 
It is“ 


of eonducting Indian Foreign Affairs. 


= hì time for India to have Indian diplomatic 


rr a 


~ in such a position 
gua 
= take the bold stand that India must have 
ful. control over her own foreign relations. 
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representatives in all important countries. 
Ewen little Afghanistan and Ireland have 
ther own diplomatic represantatives in 


various countries, and India has none in any 
ceuntry. It is 
internationally. 
earnot be changed unless Indian statesmen 


; Sushil Kumar Rudra 
: By the death of Sushil Kumar Rudra, 
retired principal of St. Stephen’s College, 


-= Pahi, India has lost an eminent educationist, 
a genuine patriot anda man of high character 
who led a truly devout and spiritual life. 


“We had the privilege of his acquaintance, 


sh Sev 





‘The late Principal Shusil Kumar Rudra 
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humiliating for India to be 
This 
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but we will let those speak who have known 
him more intimatelyand longer. According toa 
biographical sketch of Mr. Rudra by Mr. J. 
C. Chatterjee, published in The Indian Daily 
Mail, the deceased gentleman was born at 
Calcutta in 1861 and was the only son of the 
late Rev. Peary Mohan Rudra of the Church 
Missionary Society. Considering the purity 
of his character and his quiet life he might 
have been expected to live longer. But the 
conditions of life in India are not health-pro- 
moting and many of our best men do not, 
unfortunately, take as much care of their health 
as they ought to, India is, therefore, deprived 
of their devoted services just when they 
become best fitted to render them. 

Mr. Rudra took his degree of Master of 
Arts in natural Science from Duff College, 
Calcutta, and at first obtained a post in the 
Board of Revenue Office. 


“A couple of years after he was offered a post 
as lecturer on the staff of St. Stephen’s College 
which had been founded only a few years before 
and came to Delhi in 1886. 

To this College Mr, Rudra gave the devoted 
labour of his whole career and has left on it so 
distinct a mark of his own, that at a recent Reunion 
Day Dinner an old resident of Delhi remarked that 
he had always believed that St. Stephen’s College 
was Mr. Rudra, and Mr. Rudra was St. Stephen’s 
College. After several years uf successful work 
Mr. Rudra was appointed Vice-Principal of the 
College in 1899. After another seven years, when 
the post of Principal fell vacant in 1906 it was 
offered to Mr. Rudra, with the approval of Govern- 
ment, who consented to the withdrawal of the 
agreement by which the Mission had undertaken 
always to have an English Principal. 


“These were days when Indianisation had hardly 
begun and the appointment of an Indian at the head 
Of a large European Staff caused a good deal of 
sensation and was looked upon more or less in 
the nature of a doubtful experiment. Mr. Rudra 
accepted the office with considerable reluctance and 
after much persuasion by his friend Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, who was then on the Staff of the College. 
During the seventeen years of his office of tenure 
as Principal Mr. Rudra’s relations with Jus Euro- 
pean colleagues continued to be of the happiest 
nature. To his tact and sympathy in his relations 
with his staff, both “English and Indian, must be 
largely attributed the signal success that came to 
the College under his administration. With the 
students the secret of his power lay rather in the 
combination of gentleness and patience with firm- 
ness. The students knew he loved and trusted 
them and they gave him trust and love in return. 
The general public know his ardent patriotism, 


and it gained for the college a contidence that — 


carried this institution throughthe troublous days of 
political ferment unscathed. In 1907, in 1917 and again 
in 1920-21, when suceessive waves of national bitter- 
ness swept over the country, and most educational 
institutions with Englishman in them experienced 
great difficulty and much friction, the bond of 
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confidence between staff and students was never 
broken; and though the College was unjustly 
suspected by ill informed or prejudiced persons of 
disloyalty, it was in reality performing a work of 
reconciliation the value of which cannot be, overesti- 
mated. And the credit of this and for its immunity 
from disruption in the most recent and overwhelm- 
ing upheaval of non-coopevation was due to one 
man above all others, to Principal Rudra. 

“He also took a prominent and useful part in 
the affairs of the Punjab University of which he 
was for many years a Fellow and a Syndic. He 
was one of those who first. conceived the idea of a 
jniversity at Delhi and its foundation was m a 
large measure due to his efforts. Mr. Rudra was 
for some years President of the Social Service 
League of Delhi and Secretary of the Indian 
Student’s Advisory Committee. After 37 years of 
work he retired from his post in February 1923. 
Testimonials, presentations, and farewell function 
from old students, staff, clubs and all the different 
communities represented in the College showed 
the affection and esteem in which the veteran 
educationist was held by all with whom he had 
naar 7 a tl came a deputation of old 

“Among others there , ! 
Jat students, headed by Rai Sahib Ch. Chhottu 
Ram, now Minister to the Punjab Government. 
Asa memorial to his work they announced the 
endowment of a Rudra Memorial Scholarship and 
made a presentation. - ena 

“Mr. Rudra’s power lay in his absolute freedom 
from all communal or sectarian bias and to this 
was due the confidence he won from all men of 
all sections and creeds both in and outside the 


College. 


Young India contains an article on Mr. 
Rudra by Mr. M. K. Gandhi, who was his 
personal friend. He calls him a silent 
servant,” “a selfless and self-effacing worker.” 


“There was a kind of spiritual bond between 
him and his pupils. Though he was a Christian, 
he had room in his bosom for Hinduism and Islam 
which he regarded with great veneration. His 
was not an exclusive Christianity, that condemned 
to perdition every one who did not believe in 
Jesus Christ as the only saviour of the world. 
Jealous of the reputation of his own he was 
tolerent towards the other faiths, He was a keen 
and careful student of politics. Of his sympathies 
with the so-called extremists, if he, made no 
parade, he never made any secret either. Ever 
since my return home in 1915, I had been his 
guest whenever I had occasion to go to Delhi. 
Tt was plain sailing enough so long as I had not 
declared: Satyagraha in respect of the Rowlatt Act. 
He had many English friends in the higher circles. 
He belonged to a purely English Mission. He was 
the first Indian Principal chosen in his college. 
I therefore, felt that his intimate association with 
me and his giving me shelter under, his roof might 


compromise him and expose his college to 
unnecessary risk. I therefore, offered to seek 
shelter elsewhere. His reply was characteristic: 


‘My religion is deeper than people may imagine. 
Some of my opinions are vital. parts of my being. 
They are formed after deep and prolonged prayers. 
They are known to my English friends. 1 cannot 
possibly be misunderstood by keeping you under 
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my roof as an honoured friend and guest. Ad 
if ever I have to make a choice besween Icsiry 
what influence I may have among English:n n 
and losing you, know what I would chiosa, 
You cannot leave me? ‘But what about all k-n -s 
of friends who come to see me ? Surely, you must 
not let your house become a caravanserai vy hen 
L am in Delhi,’ I said. “fo tell you tne truth.’ c 
replied. ‘I like it all. I like the friends who cme 
to see you. Ifgives me pleasure to think thet n 
keeping you with me, am doings some ltte 
service to my country.’ The reader may nc: e 
aware that my open letter to the Viceroy giving 
concrete shape to the Khilafat claim wos concevi dl 
and drafted under Principal Rudra’s r of. Hemd 
Charlie Andrews were my revisicnirts. 70 - 
cooperation was conceived and hatched under hs 
hospitable’ roof. He was a silent but de pv 
interested spectator at the private conference zh :t 
took place between the Maulanas, oth r 3lusalaimn 
friends and myself. Religious motie was tle 
foundation for all his acts. There wa, therem 3, 
no fear of temporal power, though the sane 
motive also enabled him to value tne existen e 
and the use and the friendship of temporal powsr -. 
Not many people know that we owe C. E. Andiavs 
to Principal Rudra.” 


In Young India Mr. Andrews Las himse f 
written, “he (Mr: Rudra) taught me to unce- 
stand the ideals for which India has always 
stood and to reverence the mother-lanc ii 
purity and truth. He also taught me, by h.s 
silent life of prayer, to love God with all n7 
heart and mind and soul.” Ore of ths 
sentences which he uttered, before-he beceim: 
unconscious was, Oh my country my ġar 
country!’ And last of all, he said twice crer 
quite distinctly, “How wonderful is Gol!’ 

The first leading editorial note m the first 
issue of Lala Lajpat Rails new weekly “ha 
People” is on Mr. Rudra, who is called “ona 
of the noblest characters in Indian naticnil 
life.” 


He was the very first member in his commuz:.it + 
to raise his voice against any specia. privilee.. 
or special communal franchise being deman.lel 
by Indian Christians as such. He wish d to mere > 
his own community in the wider life o: the nat o:. 
His home was the meeting place for Indians of al 
ereeds....In Delhi itself he was a peacemax ' 
between the different communities, wile leucine 
his own quiet and devoutly religious ife’ In th. 
Mission College, of which he was principal, hẹ 
appointed a Hindu to serve as Yie-Prixcha. 
Later on, another Hindu_served in the respons. biz 
post of Treasurer and Bursar. Both Hindus m 
Muhammadans were electec, from tle staff. t) 
serve on the Governing Body....He lost his wils 
quite early in his married. Hfe and never mariel 
again.:...lhe people of Delhi, through the ali 
students and the Indian Christian Conmunity ant 
in other ways, sent a request that his body’ m:z2} t 
be‘ brought to Delhi for a public funeral But suci 
a thing would have been entirely against his cwi 
modest and retiring nature. Therefore ne was ail 
to rest in the bosom of the hills in a very beaut:ft 
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spot at Solan, close to where he peacefully passed 
away at sunset on June 29th. 

At the memorial meeting held at Lahore 
by Mr. Rudra’s old students, Pandit Raghubar 
Dyal Shastri, an old professor of St. Stephen’s 
College and Principal of the Lahore Sanatan 
College, said that “it was chiefly through 
the efforts of the late Mr. Rudra that Martial 
Law was not declared at Delhi during April 
1919”. 


A Serious Defect of the Reform Scheme 


One of the serious defects of the Reform 
Scheme inaugurated in India by the British 
Government in 1919 is that it contains no 
Bill of Rights, no constitutional guarantee of 
any sort securing the people of India against 
injustice and tyranny on the part of those 
constituting the Government. There is such 
a guarantee inthe constitution of the United 
States of America, which declares: 


“Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and petition the 
Government for redress of grievances. 

“The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated. À i 

“Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines, imposed nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted, DRE: 

“No. State or province within the nation shall 
deprive any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of Jaw, nor deny to any 
person within its Jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” 


The constitution framed for and given. to- 


the Filipinos by America contains similar 
provisions, which were quoted by us in a 
previous volume of this Review. In an 
English translation of the Constitution of the 
Republic of Turkey, published in the March 
issue of Political Science Quarterly, New 
York, we find the following articles :— 


Article 68 : All citizens of Turkey are endowed 
at birth with liberty and full right to the enjoy- 
ment thereof. Liberty consists in the right to 
live and enjoy life without offense or injury to 
others. The only limitations on liberty—which is 
one of the natural rights of all—are those imposed 
in the interest of the rights and liberties of others. 
Such limitations on personal liberty shall be 
defired only in strict accordance with the law. 

Article 69: All Turks are equal before the law 
[Article 85 lays down that “The name Turk, as 
a political term, shall be understood to include 
all citizens of the Turkish Republic, without dis- 
tinction of, or reference to, race or religion.”] All 
privileges of whatever description claimed by 
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groups, classes, families and individuals are abolish- 
ed and forbidden. 

Article 70: Inviolability of person ; freedom of 
conscience, of thought, of speech, of press ; freedom 
of travel and of contract; freedom of labour ; 
freedom of private property, of assembly, of asso- 


ciation.; freedom of incorporation, are among the 


natural rights of Turks. 

Article 71: The life, the property, the honor, 
and the home of each and all are inviolable. 

_ Article 72: Personal liberty- shall not be res- 
a or interfered with except as provided by 
aw. 
Article 73: Torture, corporal punishment, con- 


. fiscation and extortion are prohibited. 


There are other similar provisions, but 
they would be too long to quote. - 

It is one of the merits of The Common- 
wealth of India Bill drafted by Mrs. Annie 
Besant and her co-workers that it contains 
the following Declaration of Rights: 


“The following Fundamental Rights will be 
guaranteed to every person : 

(a) Inviolability of the liberty of the person and 
of his dwelling and property. 
_ (b) Freedom of conscience and the free prac- 
tice of religion, subject to the public order or 
morality. : l 

(c) Free expression of opinion and the right of 
assembly peaceably and without arms, and © 
forming Associations or Unions, subject to public 
order or morality. 

) Free Elementary 

practicable. l 

-(e) The use of roads, places -dedicated to the 
public, courts of justice, and the like. 

(f) Lquality before the Law, irrespective of 


considerations of Nationality, and 
(g) Equality of sexes.” 


Education as soon as 


The Mysore Civil Service Without 
“The Steel Frame” 


Mr. W. P. Barton, retiring British Resident 
in Mysore, said at the state banquet given to 
him by the Maharaja :— 


“I take this opportunity of paying a tribute of 
esteem to the Mysore Civil Service. It is inspired 
throughout by His Highness’s example and ideals 
of service. Its esprit de corps and its traditions 
would do credit_to any service in the world. 
Speaking as an Englishman, I am proud that one 
of their ideals has heen to maintain the standard 
of the British, Commission from which they took 
over responsibility 44 years ago. They have 
loyally supported, the policy of the Mysore Govern- 
mentin associating the people of the State more 
closely with the. administration, The success of 
representative institutions depends very largely on 
an efficient Civil Service and I think the people of 
Mysore may safely rely on their Civil Service to 
help them in the path of progress.’ 


As the Mysore Civil Service has been 
so highly praised by a British officer of high 


and 
element constituting 
is dificult to see why 


rank, though it is not held together 
stiffened by a British 
the “steel frame”, it 


in British-ruled India, the steel frame should’ 


be considered indispensable. ` Mysoreans are 
not different from their brethren in British- 
ruled India, nor have they been under British 
training longer than the latter. 


eee 


Calcutta University Budget 


A gentleman, unconnected with the 
Calcutta University, sent us the other day a 
copy of the Report of the Post-graduate Re- 
organisation . Committee appointed by the 
Senate on 27th September, 1924. We have 
not yet had time to read it. We may have 
our say on it when we shall have gone 
through it. In the meantime we desire to 
make a few comments on the University 
Budget for 1925-26 as published in the daily 
papers. 

In presenting the budget at a Senate 
meeting Dr. B. C. Ray concluded by saying 
that there may be “a deficit of Rs. 3,21,676 
at the end of the year 1925-26”. He observed 
that “unless the public and the Govern- 
ment came to the side of the University to 
meet this liability the work of this University 
is bound to be affected.” 

Our opinion is that there need not have 
been such a big deficit. In spite_of—protests 
the University has kept in its employ some 
Teachers and other employees without --whem 
the work of the. University. could. have been 
done just_as well, In several previous issues, 
‘long ago, we gave details to show where 
retrenchment was possible without loss of 
efficiency, and also pointed out where the 
annual University Post-graduate report did not 
supply such information as would be needed 
to judge whether the number of teachers enter- 
tained insome particular subject was more than 
sufficient. The e defenders. of the _. University 
have always “been discreetly Silent where our 
‘criticism was unanswerable and have some- 
‘tifivesinade a Parade of the Strength of their 


arguments where the information of critics - 2 


has been deficient. This sort of proceeding 
has been rather funny. For it | n the 
consistent and irresponsible policy of the 





owers that be throughout to withhol l 
information. We once formally applied tox 


the Tairereity Registrar for a regular supply 
of all printed University minutes and reports 


et2., in lieu of payment or as a matter of 
eo Spat A 


courtesy such as that extended b 
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Gover 
ment to editors in thg matter of*free eects 


of Government reports, ete. But we falc 
o obtain what we wanted. So 


while t: 
University wants public support, if will 1 ut 
keep the organs of public opinion 


suppli ad 
with information, unless they are friendly ” 
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That i; 
a copy of the Report 3f 





the Retin tion: 
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3 er 
the Post-2raduate Re-organisation Committ23 


in time. 

It may be said that whena deficit his 
occurred, some body must pay. We suppos: 
there is no law by which the managinz 
clique might be made to pay at least a part 
of the defcit. So payment from the publiz 
treasury cannot be helped. But as regarcs 
future payments, it must be shown that thera 
are no stperfluous, incompetent or useless 
employees. or teachers wanting in literary 
honesty, bafore a public guarantee of futur3 
payments is made. If this conditicn bs 
strictly fulfilled, Government may pay deficits 
in future also, but only up to a definitel- 
named amount. 

The budget Statement of the Universit: 
as published in The Bengalee contairs th 
following passage: 

They hail also a windfall in another diractior. 
In the Budget estimates: of 1993-24 the amours 
af money expected from the Sale proceeds cf th- 
University prblications was put dowa at Rs. SLOOL. 
But as amatter of fact the sale of Universite 
publications, old and new, had yielded Rs. 21.4,506 

Or, in other words, the actual sum realisec 
was about three timesas largeas the estimatec 
figure ! This is only the most striking 
example of the accuracy of forecast of the 
budget-makers. In explaining how instead of 
an anticipated deficit of Rs. 4, 02,237 in the 
budget est.mates of 1924-25 there was a 
balance Rs. 1,11,890, Dr. B. C. Ray showed 
how the expenditure in 1923-24 showed a 
decrease of Rs. 80,000 and the income showed 
an increase of Rs. 13,500. Moreover, there 
was the Covernment contribution of Rs. 
,10,000 to meet the deficit which the 
University hadon June 30, 1924. This had -not 
apparently been anticipated or taken into 
consideration in framing the budget. If the 
amount budgeted for be many crores of 
rupees, the difference of a few thousands or 
even lakhs between estimates and actuals 
may be ccunsidered trifling. But when the 
receipts and disbursements range betwen 
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twelve to fourteen lakhs, it is not insigni- 
{ficent that an anticipated deficit of more than 
four lakhs turns into a-balance of more than 
one lakh, or if the receipts from sales of 
broks exceed the estimated sum of Rs. 81,000 
by Rs. 1,33,500. Would it be very: uncharit- 
able to suppose that there is sometimes under- 
estimation of income to show_a big deficit? 
Cannot help concluding from these 
facts that, whatever the causes, the’ budget 
estimates of the Calcutta University - may 
fall short of of exceed the actuals beyond the 
range of ProD OLY Ay allowed for 
in budget Yaprepared by conipeien 
and pellahie financial expe 
n dget estimates, i 
under any head, it 
expenditure also, if any, under that head. 
This has not been done in all cases in the 
budget statement under consideration. Let us 
take only one example. Under the head 
, Saleutta Review ” an income of Rs. 7,800 
kas been shown. But on the expenditure 
side, there is nothing shown under this head. 
Once there was a question publicly asked as 
to whether the University had to incur any 
Joss on this organ, to which the answer was 
that it was self-supporting. Those who-are 
aware of that fact would naturally feel 
carious to know how much had to be spent 
on the “Calcutta Review.” As the annual 
subsctiption of that monthly is.Rs. 8-8, the 
number of its subscribers must be less than 
one thousand. It does not seem probable that 
« periodical of its bulk can meet its own 
expenses with only nine hundred subscribers 
or thereabouts, Hence it is probable that 
the magazine is run at a loss and the 
deficit is met from University funds. A 
University is undoubtedly justified In spend- 
ing something for an organ which publishes 
original papers of academic value and’ serves 
in addition the purpose 


But there cannot be any justification for a 

niversity £0 W away money oni TA- 
zine which makes the publication of serial 
stories and other kinds ot heht literature and 
commonplace popuilar_i'lustrations some—of 
: tS main features. If any fraction, however 
*"small, of the big deficits of the University, 
be due to expenditure on such ventures, the 
public and the Government ought not to 
be asked to make good such. portions of the 
». deficits. Hence the framers of the budget 
ought to have published in the newspapers 
more details of expenditure than they have 
done. If it be true that the University 


income is shown 
is usual to show the 
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wastes only small sums, on such ventures 
then if was all the more incumbent on 
these gentlemen to prove that fact by details, 
in the interest of the University itself. 


a ES, 


“The Review of Reviews” as an Index of 
British Interest in India 


So long as the late Mr. W. T. Stead, 
founder of “The Review of Reviews” edited 
that journal, some topics of special interest 
to Indians used generally to be found in it 
and he also reviewed and made extracts from 
Indian periodicals. This policy, which was 
that of a sagacious imperialist, was continued 
for some length of time after his death, and 
then it was given up for good. For years 
no Indian periodical has been reviewed, 
noticed or utilised in any way by this 
London periodical. It has, however, sdme 
courtesy for periodicals published in in- 
dependent foreign countries and in the self- 
governing dominions of Great Britain. 
Czechoslovak, Finnish, Danish, Swedish, 
Russian_and other reviews receive attention. 
It is not thatIndian reviews remain unnoticed 
because they are unquestionably inferior to 
the periodicals published in every other 
country. It may be- pointed out that Mr. 
Stead was no mean judge of periodicals ; 
and if he found some Indian periodicals fit 
for notice, they probably possessed some 
sort of merit. Since his days, these do not 
seem to have degenerated. Sir Michael Sadler 
wrote unsought to the editor of one of these 
periodicals, with whom he was not personally 
acquainted, many years after Mr. Stead’s 
death, that it was one of the live periodicals 
of the world. 

If India had been politically independent, 
her intellectual products would have received 
more consideration, if not respectful attention, 
from foreigners, including Englishmen. 
Though Great Britain’s material and political 
greatness, and indirectly to a great extent 
her intellectual greatness, too, are due in the 
last resort to her possession of India, India 
is neglected because it is a property, not a 
composite personality, as independent nations 
are in Great Britain’s eyes. India will 
become self-respecting and entitled to respect 
from others when she becomes free. 





Lord Birkenhead at the Central Asian 
Society 


On the last day of June Lord Biko 
head indulged in some sabre-rattling at the 


+ 


Central Asian Society’s dinner. As his lord- 
ship’s speech was a post-prandial oration, 
some thought- that when he spoke next on 
India, in the House of Lords, that would give 
people- an opportunity to appeal from Philip 
drank to Philip sober, But his pronounce- 
ment on Indian policy in the House of Lords 
and his subsequent reference ‘to it in a 
speech at Milton Abbey Park, Dorset, on 
July 18, show that he is in a state of 
chronic inebriation produced by copious 
draughts of the wine of imperialistic power 
and peli On each of these occasions his 
speech was the outcome of a settled policy 
of settled principles and convictions, though 
they are partly the result of crass ignorance. 

Two versions of Lord Birkenhead’s 
speech at the Central Asian Society’s dinner 
are now before us, the summary cabled out 
by Reuter and the brief report given by The 
Times of London. There is no substantial 


differerfce between the two, Reuter’s s summary 
being rather fuller. 
According to the latter, “he declared 


emphatically that Britain must continue to 
sustain exclusive responsibility for the-pro- 
tection of India.” Indians have no respon- 
sibility for the protection of their hearths 
and homes; if they ever had any, they are 
now completely absolved from that duty. 
How consoling the very idea. How immense- 
ly it ought to add to our self-respect. Britain 
will guard her human cattle-farm for ever; the 
cattle need not haveauy trouble on that score. 

From the military point of view India 
can be made wholly responsible for her 
own protection by complete Indianisation 
of her army. The long passage relating 
to this Indianisationin the Secretary of State's 
House of Lords speech, which the reader will 
do well to re-read, shows that it will take at 
least 25 years to complete the ‘experimeut’— 
that is the word used—of Indianising only 
eight units. And then if the experiment 
be pronounced a failure, Indianisation 
will or may be given up. But should it 
succeed, how many centuries would it require 
to try the ‘experiment? of Indianising all the 
units in the Indian army ? Not less than 
three or four, we presume. Therefore, his 
Jordship spoke with great deliberation when 
he said that the responsibility for the ‘pro- 
tection’ of India was and would continue to 
be exclusively Britain’s. In other words, 
Britain will continue for an indefinitely long 
period to occupy and garrison India as a 
conquered and subject country. 


next 


_ ‘The important passage in Tiere 
Birkenhead’s Central Asian Society speech : 
passage which Router has cabled witkir 


inverted commas, runs as follows :— 


“The fundamental fact in the Indian situat or 
is that wa went to India centuries ago for ecm 
posing with the sharp edge of the sword differenze 
which would have submerged and destroyed h 
Indian civilization. We went there on that hasi 
and hold ‘it by that charter. and it is trus to cay 
today that if we left India tomorrow it will hi 
submerged by the same anarchical and murdorcu 
disturbances as in the days of Clive.’ 

Every schoolboy knows, as Macaulay 
would say, that the Hast India Company, tx 
original British rulers of parts of India. canc 
to India for making money by trade—rot 
with any other object. It is not, of coume 
surprising that the Secretary of State toi 
India does not know this fact—we will ro! 
charge him with the moral offence of kno-v- 
ingly falsifying history, for English funeticn- 
aries for India would often seem to be chosar 
for the extent of their ignorance of Incia 

The history of the British period of Incte 
has been undergoing a continuous process of 
white-washing. But no British writer kas 
yet painted the East India Company as 
British philanthropists who originally ca. 
to India with the object of saving Indi im 
civilization from submergence. That was | ‘ft 
for a Secretary of State for India to do. 

The most recent English encyclopaedia bei 1g 
Chambers’s new edition, 6 only out of its 10 nw 
volumes raving been yet published, we falt 
some curiosity to know whether it had szid 
anything new about the objects and modus 
operandi of the Kast India Company. On 
consulting it we found the following passare 
among others :— 

“Properly speaking, the Company were or i 
merchants : sending out only bullion, lead, qui: k- 
silver, woollens, har dware, and other Bois t 
India : and bringing home calicoes, silk, diamonJs 
tea, porcelain, pepper, drugs, saltpetre, etc. fr air 
thence. Not merely with India, but with Chini 
and other parts of the Hast, tae trade was moro- 


polised by the Company; and hence arose their 
great trade in China tea, porselain, and silk. Ui til 


Giive’s day, however, paltry and insuffiei nf 
salaries were paid to the servants of ‘Jor 
Company’, who were permitted to supplemeni 


their Income by every means in 
‘shake the pagoda tree’. By degrees avarice aad 
ambition Jed the Company, or their agents in 
India, to take part in the quarrels among tic 
native princes ; this gave them power and influerce 
at the native courts, and hence arose the aciuuisi- 
tion of sovere.gn powers over vast regions. Inc ia 
thus became valued by the Company not only a 
‘commercially profitable, but as affording to fx 
kinsfolk and friends of the directors opportunites 


their power— tc 
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o making vast fortunes by political or military 
enterprises.” 

There is nothing said here about the 
roble object of composing differences in order 
to save Indian civilization ; but there is a 
slain reference to the gratification of avarice 
znd ambition by taking part in the quarrels 
=f native princes, as also to opportunities 
ziven to the kinsfolk and friends of the 
directors of making vast fortunes by political 
er military enterprises. 


The company never composed differences ; 
they took advantage of existing differences 
“o gain their worldly objects, and when such 
diterences did not exist, or did not arise in 
ths usual course of things, they intrigued 
™ order 
id quarrels, and then utilised them. 

As regards the sharp edge of the sword, 
he sword was for the most part that of 
ndian soldiers. In the battles fought ‘for 
sequiring territory in India, the Company 
` more often and in greater numbers trained 
znd employed Indian sepoys than British 
co_diers. We feel no pride but rather shame 
m stating this fact; for he who is even 
tartly self-chained is a greater slave than 
Te who is wholly overpowered and. enslaved 
ty others. We state the fact only for the 
ske of historical accuracy. But it 
oust be admitted that where victory 
dene Jed to the acquisition of territory 
æn] where the victorious general was 
€ Britisber, it is true in a figurative 


vse that it was he who conquered the terri- 


try by the sharp edge of the British sword ; 
beeause the Indian and European troops 
were tools in his hands who had been trained 
ty the British to fight. 

But this is the extreme‘ limit to which 
œe can go in admitting the fractional truth 
cf the theory of Britain acquiring Jndia by 
the sword. The whcle truth about Britain’s 
methods of acquisition of sovereignty in 
India, if known to-any native of that country 
annot make him proud ; because the methods 
involved in varying degrees perjury, forgery, 
@eachery, chicanery, intrigue, fraud and 
free. Many of the Indians concerned, 
fhough not all, were also guilty, they were 
rot angels; but they were outwitted by the 
Ecropeans. If this be conquest by means 
cf the sword, India was so conquered. But 
© high an authority as Professor Seeley has 
come to the conclusion in his Hapansion of 
wingland that “this is not a foreign conquest 
kut rather internal revolution.” He adds: 


to create and foment differences” 
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“We are not really conquerors of India 
and we cannot rule her as conquerors.” 

Lord Birkenhead asserts -that if the 
British had not become masters of India, 
Indian civilization would have been submerged. 
It is not possible to say with any 
exactitude what would have happened if 
something else which has happened had not 
happened. But judging from the previous 
long history of India, one may say with 
some confidence that Indian civilization would 
have survived the disorders of the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth as 
it survived many previous periods of anar- 
chy, misrule or disorders. If the English or 
some other European adventurers had not 
obtained mastery, either the Hindus or the 
Moslems would probably have obtained the 
supreme power after some years or decades 
of fighting. In the previous history of Moslem 
rule in India they do notappear as destroyers 
of Indian civilization. Jf they had- been 
destroyers, there would not have been any 
Indian civilization left to save from sub- 
mergence when the British adventurers 
appeared on the scene. And of course, if 
some Hindu power had triumphed, it is not- 
at all probable. that it would have destroyed 
the eivilizstion of its own country. 

Lord Birkenhead observes further that 
the British people hold India by the charter 
ef the sword. This brutally frank admission 
has a value of its own. When the English- 
man has to convince the ‘civilized world’ 
that British rule in India is very enlightened 
and very beneficial to the people, hesays that 
the bulk of the people are quite contented 
with it and the ‘microscopic minority’ of 
educated people who voice discontent:do not 
represent the masses. In fact, the impression 
sought to be conveyed is that the British 
govern India with the consent of the people. 
Now, if that be the real character of British 
rule, why should it be necessary to hold it by 
the sword ? The sword can come into 
play only if the ruled are rebellious. 

So the Englishman must say either that 
his rule is such as to evoke willing obedience 
and therefore there is no need of the sword 
or that itis such as is calculated to breed 
rebellicusness and hence the sword has to 
be kept ready. You cannot have it both ways. 
You cannot eat the cake and have it too. 

Lord Birkenhead’s reference to the sword 
may also be an indirect reply to those who, 
like the non-violent non-co-operators, think that 
the British Raj rests on the willing obedience 
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and cooperation of the people of India and that 
it will topple down like a house of cards as 
soon as that cooperation is withdrawn. No, 
says his mightiness, 
force and the said non-cooperators may there- 
fore be challenged to do their worst. 

Some of our publicists and others appear 
to think that if is not the Britisher’s so 
much as the Indian’s sword which “protects” 
India, because the number of Indian Sepoys 


is much greater than the number of white 
soldiers in India. But it is a mistaken 
notion, That itis the Englishman who keeps 


India in her present political condition will 
appear from the following extract from the 
article on India” in the new edition (1925) 
of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia :— 

“The crisis (the Sepoy War) past, no time was 
lost in rectifying the military faults which had 
rendered the revolt possible. The native troops 
were reduced in number, the European ‘troops 
were augmented. The physical. predominance at 
all strategic noints was placed in the hands of 
European soldiers, and almost the whole of the 
artillery was manned by European gunners eee. 
The army was reorganised so as to guard against 
the danger from which the country, had just been 
saved. As compared with the relative proportions 
of former times. the European force was doubled. 
while the native force was reduced by more than 
one-third. Thus the European and the natives 
were as one to two ; moreover, the European was 
placed in charge of the strategic and” prominent 
positions, so that the physical power was now in 
his hands.” 

The military arravgements and disposition 
of forces are substantially the same now as 

« 7 é . 
described above. Hence the “physical power,” 
that is, the swords,” is now in the hands of 


the European. 


— e 


“If the British Left India Tomorrow—” 


The next statement of Lord Birkenhead’s 
which we shall comment upon is where he 
says i 

‘elt is true to say today that if we left 
India tomorrow, it will be submerged by the same 
anarchical and murderous disturbances as in the 
days of Clive.” 

Perhaps it did uot strike the speaker that 
he was indulging in — self-contradiction. A 
sentence or two before, he had said that the 
British had composed differences, that is to 
say, reconciled differences between conflicting 
parties and brought about tranquillity. But here 
he says thatthe real condition of the country 
is exactly the same as in the days of Clive, 
only it is concealed from view ; the conflict- 


the British Raj rests on - 


- without a 


ing elemants will clash and produce a cata 
clysm as soon as the hand of the Britisher is 
withdrawn from the scene. A fine result thi: 
of more than 150 years’ British efforts at 
composing differences ! Or, is, it conserving 
not composing, differences ? 

We do not pretend to know what will -he 
the effect of a sudden withdrawal of all 
Englishmen from India ; but this we do know 
that no Indian in his senses ever askel «1 
wished the English to suddenly withdraw ™ 
even withdraw at all. What we desire that 
we should be, without any avoidable delav. 
put in the way of managing our affairs ou~- 
selves and that when we have bocome masters 
iu our own houschold.- the English and all 
other foreigners may remain here as friencs 
or depart just as it suits their convenience 

But let us hear what a disinterested and 
impartial foreign writer has to say on this 
subject. Says Dr. J. T. Sunderland in “India. 
America and World Brotherhood”: 


Another somewhat closely related, argument 
much used by Englishmen. to justify their retention 
of India, is the danger to the Indian people which 
they declara would be involved in their learing 
the danger of “universal chaos, anarchy an 
bloodshed.” Travelling in India_ one finds Bnhtsa 
officials on every hand saying to him: “If wa with- 
drew tomorrow India would run, with blood frora 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin.” Travelling in 
England one finds Englishmen saying the same. , 

But think what such statements mean, Think 
what a condemnation of British rule _ they are. 
Think what a confession there is involved in them 
of the failure of that rule! The Brilish have, been 
in India 26) years. And now after this period of 
British domination these people have become so 
emasculated, demoralized and degraded tha: if lett 
to themselves they will at once fly at one another's 
throats! ed ce 

If the situation in India is like that, one would 
think the British would hide it, cover it up, blush 
with shame at the thought of it, be the last persons 
in the world to mention it, 

And yet as a fact. they 
blazen it z0 the world. 


It is well known that tefore Lord 
Birkenhead other notable Englishmen had pointer: 
out the dangers they anticipated from a with- 
drawal of the British “protectors” from India. 
The American author quoted above ha. 
mentioned a few such. 


The Master of Elibank is reported as declaring. 
tush, in a speech on the budget (in 
Parliament) :—“For us to abandon India weuld be 
in effect to -hand her over to the most frightful 
anarchy.” Sir Charles Elliott, a high British-Indian 
official, has published an article in the Imperia! 
Review in which he goes into particulars and 
paints the folowing hair-raising picture (horresco 
references }: “If we English ‘abandoned India to- 
morrow, no organised government would be formed. 


declare it true, and 
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There would follow, not a despotism under 
Surendranath Banerjea, or any other leader of the 
edvanced party. not a democratic government of 
clected representatives of Bengali. Baboos or 
Mahratta Brahmins, but a prompt_invasion from 
Afghanistan in the north-west and Nepal in the 
north, and the wild tribes on the frontier of Assam 


m, the north-east. The Princes of the Native. 
orites, with their well-trained armies, would re-’- 


commence their old internecine quarrels and 
ummex adjoining territory. and there would be an 
orzy of murder and rapine.” 


Dr. Surderland observes:— 


This kind of thing iş talked so much and 
written so much by the British. that three quart- 
er3 of the world believe it. I find it on all hands 
accepted as true in America. Even a manag 
melligent as President. Roosevelt declared in a 
atblic eddress:— “If English control were with- 


drawn from India the whole peninsula would. 


vecome a chaos of blecdshed and violence; all the 
weaker peoples, and the most industrious and law- 
atiding, would be plundered and forced to submit 
to Indescribable wrong and oppression. and the 
orly beneficiaries among the natives would be the 
awless, violent and bloodthirsty.” 


Commenting on all these lugubrious 
u-terances, the author further observes :— 


_ The amazing. the almost unhelievable thing is, 
that all this is not only declared to be true, but 
S put forth as a reason why England should still 
iceld India—instead of being seen to he, if true, a 
most powerful and unanswerable proof, that Eng- 
and should never have gone to India at all; that 
‘ver rule there, if it has resulted in such conditions 
az these, has been nothing less than a calamity and 
a crime, and the only hope for India is for the 
British to leave. 

From such remarks the reader must not 
conclude that the author denies that the 
result of a sudden withdrawal of the British 
would be bad. On the contrary he says: 


„ Of course if the British, lett suddenly—lett 
to-morrow ”, as the scare-writers like to put it— 
without making provision for successors, or for 
any gcvernment at all to take their place, the 
sttuation would undoubtedly be bad ; ungestionably 
fcr a time there would be more or less chaos and 
anarchy ; exactly as there would be in New York 
o London if every body who had_ experience 
in the Government of those cities should suddenly 
leave without any provision having been made 
_ for ary persons to take their places ; or 
as exactly as there would be in any nation if 
every body who had ever had experience in 
managing affairs, national, state, or local, should 
“to-morrow ” drop everything and sail from the 
country.” 


The author then takes a hypothetical case 
fo show the silliness of the scare-writers and 
-care-falkers. 

Suppose England had been ruled for a century 
and a nalf by the Russians or the Germans, with 
every executive office and_ position of importance 
and power kept strictly in the hands of the ruling 
nation, and with nobody trained to succeed them : 


‘the 
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and then suppose that they suddenly left, would 
not there be confusion and anarchy and not a 
little fighting dnd bloodshed for a time in England ? 
But would that be a reason why the Germans or 
Russians ought to remain permanently- in 
control of England : or, would it be a proof that the 
English people were not fit to rule themselves if 
given a chance ? 


The .American writer then proceeds to 
point out that the Indian people have never 
asked the English to withdraw “to-morrow”. 
All that they have asked in the past and 
is asking to-day is “something wholly sane 
and practicable, as well as wholly just.” 


“It is, first, that the British shall definitely and 
honestly promise to withdraw from India ( as rulers 
and masters ) as soon as provision can be made for 
a competent and_ stable Indian Government to take 
their place; and then, secondly, that they shall 
begin at once in good faith to prepare the way ‘for 
such a Government by giving to competent Indians 
experience—adequate experience—in every line of 
Government activity and responsibility. This is 
reasonable, this is right, this is fair, this is 
the least that India can: ask in justice to herself, 
and it is what England should have granted to her 
long ago. 

Dr. Sunderland meets the probable objec- 
tion that competent Indians cannot be found 


by answering, l 

They can be found if sought for. There is no 
lack. of Indianscapable of filling and fillmg well 
absolutely every place of official responsibility from 
Jowest to highest, in village, city, province an 
nation, if only they are allowed to receive training 
and experience. Given experience, India can 
govern herself (if the object of government in 
India is permitted to be the good of-the Indian 
people, and not the enrichment and prestige of 
England ) not only as well as, but far better than 
England has ever governed her, and far better than 
any foreign power ever can govern her. 

He also believes that a self-ruling India 
“will be fully able to protect herself from dis- 
sensions within and from foes without.” 

The author thinks, and that rightly, that 
a definite and unequivocal promise that at 
the end of ten years” (even so long a delay 
as that”) India will receive “self-rule in some 
form,—either that of absolute independence, 
or, that of a status similar to the dominion 
status of Canada and: Australia within the 
British Empire or Commonwealth,’ would 
satisfy the. vast majority of politically-minded 
Indians. He takes cate to remove a wide- 
spread misunderstanding. 

The impression has been created that the Indian 
people want to drive out “bag and baggage” not 
only the Government but all Englishmen. This is 
incorrect, India has never demanded that English- 


men shall leave as individuals, but only that they 
shall no longer remain as rulers and lords of the 


‘Indian people. 
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Lord Birkenhead’s Statement in the Lords 
There is no need to examine in detail the 
long statement made in the house of lords by 
the Secretary of State for India. It does not 
contain much that is new. But a few com- 
ments seem to be required. He said :— 
There has been much speculation as to the 
decisions reached by agreement between the Govern- 
or-General and myself. No decisions whatever 
have been reached nor could any have been reached 
indeed. Not even the Cabinet which has naturally 
been kept closely aware of the discussions between 
myself and Lord.Reading has reached any decision. 
But before any decisions of any kind are taken, 
it is obvious that the consideration and advice of 
the Government of India must be formally invoked 
and itis at least equally obvious that the opinions 
of the Legislative Assembly must be elicited. We 
should, for reasons, which are apparent, not dream 
of announcing or even of forming decisions without 
the contribution of that very important legislative 
body which we have so recently called into exist- 
ence. [am not therefore to-day either announcing 
or purpor ting to announce decisions or conclusions. 
“Formally,” we thank hbis lordship for 
the word, he was right in saying that no 
decisions had been reached. But his speech 
itself shows that practically decisions have 
been reached, as we will point out presently. 
The indispensable antecedent steps he spoke 
of are mere formalities. The consultations 
have taken place between Lord Reading and 
Lord Birkenhead and they have undoubtedly 
come to an agreement on some points. It is 
certain that the Governor-General’s Hxecutive 
Conneil for, in any ease, a majority of it) 
will side with the Viceroy when he places 
these points before it. As for the Legislative 
Assembly, there is plenty of examples to 
show that its opinion is treated as worthless 
when it is different from official views. As 
regards the Cabinet, when the men on the 
spot, 2 e„ the Viceroy and his Executive 
Council, arrive at_certain conclusions and 
these happen also to have received the 
previous approval or assent of the Secretary of 
State for India, it isthe very improbable which 
would happen if the Cabinet would not say 
ditto, : 


We will now direct attention to a few 
passages, among many, in the speech to show 
that practically decisions have been arrived at. 
Lord Birkenhead says, “We do not anticipate... 
that we shall be able to accept the report of 
the Minority (of the Muddiman Committee) 
at this stage.” What he then says about 
provincial autonomy shows that the two 
confabulating lords have decided against it. 
He next observes: “Many of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee can be carried 


out by Regulation and do not require an 
Act of Parliament. There need be nu deia, 
in making these changes.” 

Do not these passages bear the charactel 
of decisions ? When Lord Birkenhead lays 
down and argues that Indianisation Ë the 
army cannot proceed further till the “experi- 
ment” of thorough Indianisafion of 8 unit- 
is complete and suceessfal, ts not that alsi 
a decision ? But examples need not bı 
multiplied. 

Throughout his speech the speaker re 
peatedly calls the Reforms an “experiment’ 
—we have not counted how often that wore 
occurs in it. He however tries to hypnotist 
the world into the belief that it was a very 
great thing that the English gave India i 
the shape “of that experiment. He tells the 
world very solemnly: “In 1919 a remarkable 
aud extremely bold experiment was made 
It was made in the atmosphere of post-wat 
idealism.” We smile. Crecdat Indaeus. 

In another passage he assures us tha 
the constitution was “freely conceived anc 
generously offered”. It is this pretence anc 
assertion of generosity, this assumption tha 
Indians have no right to liberty and tha 
whatever freedom they get is not a restora 
tion of what they have been deprived ol 
but only a charitable dole, is what offend. 
them most. They do not want any geucrow 
doles as beggars. They want only thei 
birth-right. And therefore they have alway 
resented that passage in the preamble to thi 
Government of India Act of 1919 whicli 
lays down that “the time and manner of eac! 
advance [towards responsible Government anc 
self-governing institutions] can be deter- 
mined only by Parliament”. But it wa 
this insulting preamble which in Lord Birken 
head’s opinion “unquestionably” containec 
“the permanent and static effect” of the Act 

He expressed a hope that “during hi 
tenure of office he might be able to give “: 
powerful impetus” to the development o 
agriculture. We have always been afraid o 
this red herring across our path, and hav 
not therefore taken any notice of Prof. N 
Gangulee’s efforts for the  appointmeecn 
of a royal commission tò improve th 
lot of agriculturists and other villagers. Si- 
A. Chatterton has already proposed tha. 
thousands of iron ploughs and tractors shoul. 
be brought to India (of course from Britain 
and Indian agriculture developed that waj. 
And of course, there must be British agri 
cultural experts also by the hundred t- 
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teuch our peasants agriculture, though our 
peasants do not know Haglish ( most of them 
caunot read even their own vernacular) and 
ths experts do not know our vernaculars ! 
We can say without any display of conceit 
tha: though we happen to be educated Indians 
auc, ipso facto, therefore, do not understand 
the needs of or feel for Indian peasants, we 
do understand a few things necessary for 
acmicultural and village improvement. So far 
as Government machinery is concerned, 
it is necessary to transfer to ministers the 
tl rse related subjects of agriculture, land 
rer3nue and irrigation but at present 
only the first is a transferred subject. Tt is 
tiis irrational and partial transfer which 
“doss not render correlated and rational 
atzæmpt to deal with it more easy.” Forests 
alsc should be under the charge of the 
department of agriculture. 

Lord Birkenhead blames our farmers 
theic ‘stubborn conservatism.” He speaks from 
ignorance. They are conservative no * doubt 
as they ought to be ; but, as all experienced 
Indian agricultural experts will testify, they 
are always ready to adopt the well-established 
řesnlts of successful experiments. The real 
hurdicaps are their ignorance, which an enlight- 
ened and benign government has nat tried to 
remove by free universal elementary educa- 
tin for young and old ; their poverty, which 
the same Government has not removed by a 
wize system of land tenure and other means; 
thair chronic ill health, which the same earthly 
pravidence has not taken steps to remedy; 
ete, ete. 

There must be more money if agriculture 
is to be improved. But unless the incubus 
of foreign domination, with its concomitant 
the extraordinarily high military expenditure 
be removed, there can be no adequate State 
excenditure on agriculture, education, sani- 
tation, and other development departments. 


for 


And we must also add that Lord 
Birkenhead’s mention of agriculture alone 
ana the omission of any reference 


to the development of industries are mislead- 
ing and ominous. India can never be pros- 
perous by agriculture alone. She never was 
au exclusively or even predominantly agri- 
culsural country. She had her industries to 
supply her owa and other countries’ needs. 
Th= ruin. of these industries and her reduc- 
tion to the condition of suppliers of food- 
grans and raw materials have made her 
peor, So the remedy lies in attention to both 
agriculture and manufactures. 
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Lord Birkenhead 
“fiduciary obligations 
unfaithfally dicharged.” We totally deny 
that Britain has ever been our trustee. Or 
that she has ever acted in our interests as a 


that Britain's 
“have not been 


asserts 
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trustee. She has acted throughout for her 
own enrichment and prestige. 
In the speaker’s opinion, “to talk of 


India as an entity is as absurd as to talk of 
Europe as an entity.” But his sneer will not 
destroy the. fact that India is and has „been 
from time immemorial an entity in a deeper 
sense than the mere political one. 

As for India being a nation, he says, 
“There never has been such a nation, 
whether. there even will be such a nation, 
the future alone can show.” His lordship 
may be considered right if the word 
nation be understood only in certain 
senses. But there is no unalterable and 
definite meaning of that word. Great 
Britain, Switzerland, France, United States, 
Canada, Japan, Czechoslovakia, Russia—ail . 


are nations: but not in the same sense. Some 
diversities and  narrownesses for which 
Huglishmen deny India’s nationhood, exist 


also in some of the countries named above 
whose nationhood nobody has the hardihood 
to deny because of their independence. Of 


course, it may be said that India is not 
exactly like any of these countries. 
But as the United States, Canada, 


~and Russia are not exactly like one another 
or like the other nations, but are yet consid- 
ered nations, why must India be bound to be 
exactly like any other country to be con- 
sidered a nation `? 

In this connection, it may be pointed out 
_that,if India as a whole is not an entity, 
Madras, Bengal, Orissa, ete., are undoubtedly 
entities. And Lord Birkenhead has admitted 
that in Madras at any rate the Reforms have 
been worked in a spirit of co-operation. 
Why not then give Madras autonomy, or 
some other sort of promotion ? It cannot 
be Jogically | contended that Madras 
cannot have if, unless Bengal, Bombay, 
etc., also have it; for India not being an 


entity, the fate of one province ought not to 


have anything to do with the fates of the 
other provinces. But British die-hards must _ 
have their cake and eat it, too. When the 
question of India asa whole getting free- 
dom arises, India is not an entity; but when 
the question of the advance of any province 
arises, why, it must then be treated as part 
of a whole, of an entity, called India ! 


- 


NOTES 


We are ashamed of and very sorry for 
the communal differences and dissensions 
which exist in India. But when the gods 
read the following sentence in the report of 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech in the Olympie 
Herald, they must have -enjoyed a good 
laugh: 


“In these discussions we have kept our hands 
unsullied by partnership.” 


For the gods could not have’ forgotten 
Lord Morley’s reminder to Lord Minto that 
the latter “started the Moslem hare”, nor 
honest Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s “favourite wife” 
theory, ete. r 


Is there in facta responsible leader of any 
school of Indian thought who will to-morrow say 
“Commit to usat once the full responsibility and 
we will acquiesce in the withdrawal of British 
troops from India.” Ido not believe that such a 
man could be found and if he could, my opinion 
of his_ judgment would undergo a swift diminution. 
Your Lordships may, I think, take it from me as 
an almost generally accepted conclusion that an 
immediate repudiation of our responsibilities in 
India would be at least as fatal to the interests of 
India itself as in any year since 1765. 


Nobody knows who invented the wicked 


lie, and when, that the people of India 
wanted the wz2mediate withdrawal of the 
British. There never was any such request- 
or demand. 


“No! India has never asked or desired any- 
thing of the kind. All pretence that she has is a 
“bugaboo”. to blind men’s eyes to the real situation 
and to make the world believe that the Indians are 
wild, only _ half civilised, dangerous fanatics, who 
are demanding what is utterly. unreasonable as 
well as unjust, and who would ruin everything, 
themselves included, unless they were controlled 
by the wise British.” 


ord Birkenhead concluded 
with the following passage :— 


J am not able in any foreseeable future to dis- 
cern a moment when we may safely, either to our- 
selves or India, abandon our trust. There is, my 
Lords, no lost Dominion. There will be no lost 
‘Dominion, until that moment, if ever it comes, 
when the whole British Empire, with all that it 
means for civilisation, is splintered in docm. It is 
our purpose resolutely. tirelessly and wholeheartedly 
to labour for the well-being of India -as our ances- 
tors have laboured throughout generations for that 
purpose. We desire and we request goodwill. 
Nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we_ meet 
with generous friendship, which is near and dear 
to our heart. We no longer talk of holding the 
gorgeous East in fee. We invite in a contrary 
sense the diverse peoples of this Continent to 
march side by side with us in fruitful and harmo- 
nious partnership, which may recreate the greatest 
and proudest days of Indian History.” 


Lord Morley also once said on a me- 
morable occasion that as far as his mind 


'’ 82—16 


his speech 
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could peer into the future he could n» 
discern a time when Indians could be sel- 


govervirg. The present Secretary of Star. 
has only paraphrased that statement. . 

His words mean two things: (1) Thoe 
eternal babies, the Indians, will neve 
arrive at majority ; (2) the British peop.z 
want and expect to exploit them for a2 


indefiritely long’ period of time, until thit 
moment when the whole British Empire :3 
splintered in doom. 


We do not believe, speaking in gener] 


terms, that the ancestors of the Britis. 
people ever laboured for our well-hein:. 
They sought their own advantage, aur 


resulting gain to us being a mere by-product ` 
with some countervailing loss of various 
kinds. -n that respect the present is like th2 
past, ani the future is not expected to b> 
different. 

It is true Englishmen like Lord Birkenheal 
“no longar dal of holding the gorgeous Eastia 
fee”-—tha talk has changed, but the desire an] 
the ill-concealed resolve remain. The partnershi > 
that is desired is really not partnership, buz 
dominanze for the British and subservience. 
for Indians. A few sugared sentences at th: 
end cannot conceal or change the drift o` 
the whole speech. Taking the most charitabl- 
view ot it, it tells the world that for cen 
turies upon centuries Indians are to be thi 
sheep acd Englishmen to be the shepherds 
Indians are to be the cows and Englishmer 
the cowherds and milkmen. Is it right t 
describe such a relationship by the worc 
partnership ?. Or is it usual for cowherd 
and milkmen to ask for co-operation,. good- 
will and generous friendship from cows ? 

We wonder what idea the speaker has o. 
“the greatest and proudest days of Indiar 
history” that he speaks of recreating them foz 
an India in bondage or, at the best, in a statt 
of tulelags. India’s greatest and proudest days 
cannot be recreated unless her children are 
free and masters in their own household, as 
they were in those bygone days of glory 
there can be.no real greatness unless man 
is free in body and mind and soul anc 
possesses the power of initiative. 





Fanny Door-keeper of Destiny. 


It would not be proper to make any 
sweeping remark on Englishmen in general, 
but thera appear to be very many among 
them who are given to thinking aloud that 
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they are not a race to be frightened into 
_ doizg or giving any thing. Nevertheless, there 
docs not seem to be any disinclination on their 
part fo frighten other people into doing what 
these fearless specimens of humanity desire. 


We do not know what these men think of © 


themselves. But to us they appear quite 
fucoy. Lord Birkenhead is one of -these 
furny folks. In his house of lords speech 
he had said :— 


We shall not be diverted from its high obliga- 


tiors vy tactics, of restless impatience. The door 

to acceleration is not open to menace. Still less 

will if be stormed by violénce. i i 
There will be, there can be no reconsideration 


unti. we ses everywhere among responsible leaders - 


of Lan thought, evidence of sincere and genuine 
deire to co-operate with us, in making the best 
of the existing Constitution. 

It was in the same strain that he declared 
in ike course of a speech at Milton: Abbey 
Paez. Dorset :— 

_ He had thegood fortune toobservethat his speech 
in ihe House of Lords was accepted without 


question and almost without criticism by the House 
of Commons, where the spokesmen of the Labour 


anl Liberal Parties supported the main principles 
of Gcvernment’s policy. “Therefore I would say 
to our Indian critics: Realise that what I said 
in the House of Lords represents not only my 
Parzy’s considered policy but itis also the con- 
siccred and deliberate judgment of all Pariies of 
the Eritish nation’” Jf they are prepared to co- 
oparaie, if they are prepared honestly and sincerely 
to acfempt to make the Constitution we gave them 
a mccess, no door is closed to them ; but if on the 
cortmry, they are determined to render ineffective 
anā futile the Constitution we framed, there are 
yery few doors open to them and that is thesettled 
determination of the British nation. 

As if the British nation were in the last 
resort the arbiters of the destiny of any por- 
tion of mankind, ‘as if things were bound to 
happen exactly as they desired, as if they 
ware the Door-keepers of Destiny ! 

Of course, Indians are not made in the 
heroic mould in which men of Lord Birken- 
head’s ilk are made. But they may muster 
sificient courage to question whether “sincere” 
and genuine? co-operation can be secured 
b> cow-down-ation on the part of the self- 
anzcinted Door-keepers of Destiny. 


——S TT 


™ 


“Freely Conceived.” 


In the course of his house of lords’ speech 
Lərd Birkenhead spoke of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms as “freely conceived,” 
that is, not conceived under any pressure of 
creumstances. Of course, the official world 
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never admits that any public measure is 
undertaken under any sort of pressure or 
because of some threat or other source of 
fear ;—it is always an outcome of pure 
generosity and philanthropy. i 

Writing on an allied subject in The 
Servant of India, the Rt. Hon. V.S. Srinivasa 
Sastri observes :— 


It is now a commonplace that no reform of a 
poe or semi-political nature has taken place_in 
ritain without some disorderly proceedings. The 
innovator and the man interested in the status quo 
come into conflict at the very beginning of the 
movement, are backed by crowds of partisans and 
carry on the struggle in the press, m parliament 
and on the platform. This goes on for months, in 
some cases for years, in the course of which 
violence is resorted to on both sides. Surveying 
the course of history for a long period, one 
would perhaps be justified in saying that on the 
whole less and less violence is required to bring 
the forces of progress into full play. We are not 
yet, however, within sight of the blessed time when 
discussion and deliberation will alone suffice to 
‘cure society of its evils. Among the agencies 
employed on the side of progress, reason and 
violence are inextricably mixed, and human in- 
genuity cannot determine with precision how much 
of the resulting good and evil is directly traceable 
to either. In time of quiet, on the pulpit, or in 
the lecture room, one does not like to admit that 
the extremist makes his own contribution to human 
advanee ; if is easy to understand our reluctance to 
teach. the young that somebody or other must 
practise rowdyism to effect the betterment of the 


community. 
Gladstone owas once vehemently blamed 
for admitting that the blowing up of Cler- 


. kenwell prison served’the purpose of opening the 


eyes of the British public to the evil condition of 
Ireland. But what put’ a premium on violence 
was not Gladstone’s admission of this fact, but 
the inertia and perversity of those who would not 
otherwise consent to amellorative measures. 

Alluding to the same episode, Justin McCarthy 
writes, “One of the sad defects of our parliamentary 
system is that no remedy is likely to be tried for 
any evil until the evil has made its presence felt 
in some startling way. . The Clerkenwell explosion 
was but one illustration of a common condition 
of things. We seldom have any political reform 
without a previous explosion.” 

Coming nearer home, our hush-hush 
friends. of Anglo-India were much -exercised 
when I pointed out that we lost our just 
Kenya case because we were unable to put 
forth threats at all comparable to those of the 
white settlers. This might be true, but it was a 
dangerous doctrine to preach. A competent 
authority has declared that in the history of British 
India there has been no instance of a really 
spontaneous conferment of any privilege on the 
people -except the education grant of 1813. Of- 
course, despatches and blue-books proclaim that 
every beneficial measure proceeded from _ the 
innate love of the people and zeal for reform which 
are’ characteristic of the authorities, but no one, 
perhaps, not even the writer, takes such statements 
seriously. It is part of the one-sided and interested 


NOTES 


propaganda which tries to make out that officials 
are always in the right and non-official agitators 
always in the wrong. 


A passage in Lord Hardinge’s recent 
review of Lord Curzon’s posthumous book on 
British Government in India” adds force to. 
Mr. Sastri’s observations. It runs :— 


“On my arrival in Calcutta towards the close 
of 1910 I found a very serious situation, dacoities, 
murders and assassinations of police and officials 
being almost. of daily occurrence. Everybody 
agreed that they were due to the partition and 
nobody could foresee any immediate prospect of 
their cessation. Six months later the member of 
my Council responsible for the Home Department, 
Sir John Jenkins, a very remarkabie and capable 
man of great experience, warned me that a 
revision of the partition of Bengal was essential. 
but that a settlement, to be satisfactory and 
conclusive, must be so clearly based upon political 
and administrative expediency as to negative any 
presumption that it had been exacted by clamour 
and agitation.” 


Every one knows what the revision of the 
Bengal Partition was due to. But to save 
the face of the Govercment if was necessary 
to show the world that it was freely conceived.” 


a ee 


Kenya Lowlands. | 


In discussing the question of Indians 
accepting land in the Kenya Lowlands, The 
Democrat indulges in an attack on Mr. C. F. 
‘Andrews which shows the writer’s ignorance 
of that gentleman’s political opinions, if not 
something else in addition. The writer says :— 


As regards the ideals of protecting the native 
espoused and broadcasted by Professor Andrews 
we would ask the respected Professor to ‘begin 
m India and_work to the end of having the 
whites leave India to the native. Let him prove 
his ideals by working for the consummation of 
this. There is a vast field for his endeavours 
there. But by his tacit inaction in this matter, 
it is almost proof that he admits the right of the 
whites to be in possession. Let him fight with 
might and main to have his fellowcountrymen 
sent back home and be made to leave the land 
to the native Indian, and when he has accomplished 
this superhuman task, then we here will not only 
listen to him but make him our leader in the 
fight to make the whites and Indians hand back 
the land taken from the native of Africa. 


Every Indian publicist knows or ought 
to know that Mr. Andrews has written 
repeatedly in various Indian newspapers and 
magazines, including this Review, that in his 
opinion nothing but absolute independence 
for India can enable Indians to do for them- 
selves and the world what they ought to do 
and have the capacity to do. This he has 
done and may do again if needed, in spite of 


2 


weed 


5 


the fact that for good reasons he docs 1 of 


concern himself with direct political wor. 


- 


There is, besides, this difference betve:n 
India and Kenya that here there is no uza 
marked out and reserved for Europeans 1s 
there is in Kenya. Indian and European glitre 
can acquire land in any region here. 


” The Kenya paper proceeds :~— 
He might contend that there is mo ana o'y. 


We contend there is and until this great en nt 
happens we argue that itis right and proper t at 


‘we should take all we can get and having .ot 


that never lose or_ slacken our vigilance unti. ve. 
have got more. We think we are righi in say ng 

that the majority of our fellowcountrymen w 10 

are here mean to settle in Kenya and oneco ‘20 

best ways of effecting this is by being owners of 
land, or, as we have alrealy said, stick to tie 

ideals of the idealist and in ten or twenty y> T8 

be non est. Let us take the land and have t.is 

ideal in our head that when the whites hard it 

back so shall we. 


We are ashamed that any Indian shi wd 
makea display of this sort of logic and moral 
sense. It is exactly like saying, “As so-en l- 
so is a robber, I must also be a roboecr. 
When he gives up his plunder, I will ¿ive 
up mine. I cannot exist without spoliation ; 
therefore spoliation is justified.” 

Our idea is that the world is still Irre 
enough for us all to live in witloit 
indulging in thieving. But if it were 1% 
so, it would still be better to be “non et” 
tkan to plunder. 


‘the Kenya paper adds: 

There is one point that most of our leaders n 
India appear to miss and thatis that we are not 
asking for any reserves for Indians after t:e 
methods adopted by Europeans in the Highlaacs. 
We are merely. asking for such unalienated ward 
in the Lowlands as is not required by natv -s 
now, or for a long time to come. 

There is, we understand, the high autic- 
rity of Dr. Norman Leys, who knows ct 
least as much about Kenya as anybody es, 
for stating that the natives of that coun rr’ 
badly stand in need of every bit of use ul 
land in the lowlands, particularly because al- 
the Highland area has been reserved for ta: 
Europeans by an act of most unrighteca 
highhandedness. 

In conclusion, we do implore our country- 
men abroad not to be participators it 
Imperialistic crime. That is wicked in itself 
and, in addition, it cuts the ground frr. 
under our feét in our fight for our birthriphs 
in India and abroad.-If we deprive tn: 
natives in any country of any of their rigkts 
that furnishes an argument for somebo !y 
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elze to keep us deprived of our rights in 
our own country. 


What To Do 


Mahatma Gandhi has quickly responded 
fc the needs of the situation created by the 
Secretary of State’s pronouncements. The 
Congress is no longer to be a predominantly 
spinning association. Its activity is not to be 
rescricted to the constructive programme. It 
i to become again a predominantly political 
bozy. Necessary changes, as regards the 
en-aning franchise and other matters, have 
bssn and will be made. At the same time 

è bahatma Gandhi will go on with his propa- 
ganda relating to handspinning and the pro- 
duction of Khaddar. The Congress also will 

_ not give up constructive work. 

Without entering into details, we may say 
that this is hopeful, and better than taking 
Lord Birkenhead’s threats lying down. 
Eluster for bluster is no good, but tame 
sabmission is no better. 

As the Swarajists are now free to do 
what they like in the Congress, it is to be 
heped they will take a large view and place 
z316 cause of the country above the interests 
af- party, and introduce such changes in all 
acagress rules as would enable men of all 
ather parties to become members of Congress 
ard promote national well-being by joint 
Ge_iberation. 

As the editor of this journal is neither 
z -eader nor a follower, he has refrained 
itm making any suggestion as to what 
cught to be done to meet the situation. 

Mahatma Gandhi calls Lord Birkenhead’s 
speech a deceptive one, and he gives good 
reasons for his opinion. “His promises,” 
cbserves Mahatmaji, “are only apparently 
elluring. A closer perusal leaves one under 
“le impression that the maker of them knows 
tnat he will never be called upon to fulfil 
tiem.” Gandhiji adds:—- 

“Let us take the most tempting of them. It 
says in effect ‘produce your constitution and we 
wil consider if. Is it not our thirty-five years’ 
experience that we have made petitions that we 
“ave considered to be perfect but that they have 
en rejected ‘after careful consideration’? Having 
had that experience we dropped the beggar’s bowl 
in 1920 and made up our minds to live by our own 
exertion even though we should perish in_ the 
aztempt. It isnot draughtsmanship that his. Lord- 
sip really asks, it is swordSmanship he, invites, 
with the full knowledge that the invitation will 


xət be and could not be accepted, The evidence 
-3 in the speech itself. He had before him the 


minority report of the Muddiman Committee, i. e., 
of Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jinnah, two among_ the 
cleverest lawyers we have in India and who have 
never been quilty of the crime of non-cooperation 
and one of whom has been law-member of the 
viceregal council. They and their colleagues have 
been told that they did not know their business. 
Has then a constitution framed by_ Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and endorsed by. say, the Right Honourable 
Sastri and Mian Fazli Hussain a better chance of 
favourable reception ? Is not Lord Birkenhead’s 
offer a trap for the unwary to fall in ? Supposing 
an honest constitution is drawn up just to meet 
the present situation, will it not be immediately re- 
garded as preposterous and something infinitely 
less offered in its stead ? When I was hardly 
twenty-five years old, I was taught to believe that 
if we wished to be satisfied with 4 annas we must 
ask for 16 annas in order toget the 4 annas. I 
never learnt that lesson, because I believed in 
asking for just what I needed and fighting for it. 
But I have not failed to observe that there was a 
great deal of truth in the very practical advice.” 


We honour and love the Mahatma for 
sticking to his principle of asking for just 
what he wants and fighting for it, instead of 
following the “very practical advice.” 

Mahatmaji goes on :— 


“The silliest constitution backed by [sufficient] 
force, whether violent or, non-violent, will receive 
the promptest consideration, especially from the 
British, who know only too well the value of at 
least one kind of force.” 


This agrees with Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s 
reading of British political psychology. 
Mahatmaji then takes a concrete example. 


_ ` There is the Bill taken to England by _ that 
tireless servant of India, Dr. Besant. It is signed. 
by many eminent Indians. And if some others 
have not signed it, it is not because they will not 
be satisfied with it but because they know that 
nothing but the waste paper basket is its destiny. 
It has not_been signed because those who have 
refrained do not wish to be a party to the insult to 
the nation which its summary rejection will imply. ~ 
Let Lord Birkenhead say that he will accept any 
reasonable constitution that may be prepared by a 
party or parties overwhelmingly representative of 
Indian public opinion and he willhave a constitution 
in a week’s time. Let him publicly assure Dr. 
Besant that her Bill will have every chance of accept- 
ance if itis endorsed by Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
others whom he may name and I shall undertake 
to secure these signatures. ‘The fact is, there is no 
sincere ring about the offer.” 


The truth of the last remark has been 
placed beyond doubt by Earl Winterton’s 
speech in the House of Commons intended to 
explain away the offer. 

Mahatmaji’s straight request to Lord 
Birkenhead is a direct challenge. If the 
latter likes to establish the bona fides of his 
offer, he ought to accept it and call upon 
Mahatmaji to make good his undertaking. 

We have always held that there can be 
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ce-operation only among equals, so that the 
initiative may sometimes come from one 
party and sometimes from the other, and in 
either case both may work together. Co-opera- 
tion between the Indiau Government and 
the Indian people to be genuine must 
mean that we are to co-operate with 
the Government and Government are to co- 
operate with us. But according to the 
Gorernment dictionary, co-operation means 
that they are always to lay down the policy, 
the principles and the modus operandi and 
we are only to be instruments in their 
hands, and in all cases the final decision is 
to rest. with them. This is certainly not 
co-operation. Mahatmaji says something 
similar when he observes :— 


“He [Birkenhead] thinks that we must co- 
operate with them. We say that when they mean 
well or when there is change of heart, they will 
co-operate with us. He says that no gifted leader 
arose to make use of the Reforms. We say that 
Messrs. Sastri and Chintamani,not to mention others, 
were gifted cnough to make the Reforms a success, 
but in spite of all the goodwill in the world they 
found that they could not do so.” 


As regards the possibility of finding a 
way out, Mahatmaji observes :— 


“ We, the two peoples [ English and Indians ], 
occupy an unnatural position, d. e„ of rulers and 
ruled. We Indians must cease to think that we 
are the ruled. That we can only do when we have 
some kind of force. We seemed to think we had 
it in 1921 and so we fancied that Swaraj was 
coming’ inside of a year. Now no one dare pro- 
phesy. Let us gather that force—the non-violent 
force of civil resistance, and we shall be equal. 

his is no threat, no menace. It is a hard fact. 
And if I do not regularly criticise the acts of our 
‘rulers’ as used to before, it is not because 
the fire of the civil resister has died down in me 
but because I auı an economist of speech, pen and 
thought. When 1 am ready I shall speak freely. 
I have ventured to criticise Lord Birkenhead’s 
pronouncement to tell the bereaved people of 

engal in particular and of India in general that 
I feel the unintended prick of Lord, Birkenhead’s 
speech just as much as they do, and that whilst 
Motilalji will be fighting in the Assembly and 
leading the Swaraj party in the place of Desha- 
bandhu, I shall be leaving no _ stone unturned to 
prepare the atmosphere needed for civil resistance 
—a vocation for which I seem to me to be more 
fitted than for any other. Has not the singer of 
the Gita said. ‘Better by far is the performance of 


one’s own Dharma (duty), however humble it 
ma pe, than anothers, however loftier it may 
e.s 


This last paragraph of the Mahatmaji’s, 
which we bave quoted, bas acted on our 
spirits like a cordial, and we thank him for 
administering the dose. i 


. 
ed 
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Surgeon- Major B. D. Basu’s “Story of 
Satara” 


We understand the Nagpur University }« 
recommended Surgeon Major B. D. Bas. 
“Story of Satara” to be read by candida = 
for its M. A. examination in history. 


Cocaine and Police Control 


Some time ago The Statesman wrote : 

There ‘s evidence that the cocaine habit € 
spreading rapidly in the country and yet no cre 
has been able to trace the source from which 1: ¢ 
drug is obtained. Arrests of people In, possessivr. 
of packets are fairly frequent, but it is a sfrar.¢ 
fact that the majority have been arrested not comi 12 
off ships but stepping out of railway carriages. -3 
Calcutta, for instance. more cceaine smugglers he-¢ 
been discovered at Howrah than as 
disembarking at the docks and jetties. 

The Statesman suggested that the co: 
leaf is growing wild all over India sim3 
its introduction into India by the Governmen: 
for plantation purposes and that there are 
secret factories of cocaine in India fror 
which the cities receive their supply of tke 
drug, whish is distributed among the peop-c 
by smugglers. Whatever may be the sourc: 
of supply, nobody has any doubts regardir: 
the existence of a big gang of cocain- 
smugglers who carry on their illicit trad: 
under the very nose of the police. Th: 
arrests made by the police generally converg: 
upon the lesser members of the gang anl 
are negligible compared to the magnitud: 
of the lawless organisation. There is a wide- 
spread idea prevalent among people in every 
walk of life that the smugglers exist wit 
the knowledge of the police and may b= 
with their co-operation. It would not b- 
fair to suggest that the police derive any 
monetary benefit by remaining passiv- 
where they come across cocaine smugglers 
it may be that they cannot effect arrest 


passengers 


because they cannot collect the necessary 
evidence to ensure convictions. But public 
opinion seems to be against the police. | 


is, therefore, necessary for the sake of fair 

ness to the police as well as fora prope: 
suppression of the cocaine traffic that en- 
quiries are made by the Government abou 
the nature and extent of the drug traffic 
in order to come to a proper understanding 
of the situation and to suppress it effectively 

In making the enquiries full attention shoulc 
be paid to non-official witnesses and sources 
of informazion. The police also should do thei: 
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best to recover their lost prestige regarding 
eizctency, if not honesty. i T 


How Cocaine Came to India 


We take the folowing information 
The Statesman, 


Sir George Watt in his Commercial Products of 
India prints a remarkable account of the introduction 
cf the plant into this country and Ceylon. In 1870 
fle coca was brought to Ceylon from Kew. In 
1876 at a committee meeting of the Agri-Horticul- 
tual Society of Madras, a letter was read from Mr. 
eoseph Steverton, who suggested the propagation 
of the plant “in view of the probability of its 
necoming an important article of commerce.” No 
steps, however, were taken till 1885. when owing 
10 discovery of the value of cocaine as an anaes- 
‘hetic. a. demand for the leaf grew up in Europe. 
As this time the Agri-Horticn!tural Society of India 
distributed young plants from their Calcutta gardens 
zo various tea-gardens. The Government. of India 
also took an interest in the matter, and Sir George 
Watt kas unearthed a despatch addressed to the 
>ecretary of State in which particulars about the 
method of preparing the leaf in use in South 
America are asked for. i 

Unlooked for conseqùences ‘are said to have 
icllowed the introduction of the plant into India. 
Tne intention was no more than to have a Govern- 
nert plantation and factory under. the_ strictest 
srpervision, but the plants were distributed to vari- 
sus parts of India in order to discover where they 
would flourish best. 


Later on the Government lost all interest 
in the cultivation of the plant and as‘ a 
result of this neglect, 

The plantations were left to themselves. Now the 
theory is that it is growing wild all over the 
country, and that several classes of Indians have 
learnt something of the properties of the leaf 
and are chewing it as regularly as they do pan 
and betel. 

The cocaine habit-is one of the most 
pernicious that man’s morbidity has ever 
discovered. It leads to all sorts of wasting 
ciseases, mental failure, sleeplessness, bad 
circulation, etc, and the following extract 
from the same paper hardly gives one an 
idea of the extent of damage done by cocaine. 

There is a bad reaction from the effects of coca. 
The Peruvian Indians are no better for the use 
they make of the leaf. Mastication is followed by 
a temporary accession of strength, but thereafter 
there is a great lassitude, and, further, a craving 
that must. be satisfied is created. In short, the 
results of chewing the leaf only differ in degree 
from the results of taking cocaine as a drug. 

Tt is rather late in the day to pass any 
opinion on the past activities of the Govern- 
ment regarding the cultivation of cocaine. 
But it-is not too late to emphasise 


from 
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the urgency of taking determined action in 
order to suppress the manufacture and sale 
of cocaine in India except for strictly 
medicinal purposes. 

l A. C. 


Po 
a ne See 


Is it Murder ? 


“In his annual report for.1923 Dr. H.-M. 
Crake, Health Officer of Calcutta, says that 
for every one boy that dies of tuberculosis 
between the ages of 15 and 20 years five 
girls die of the same disease. He explains 
this horrible situation in short, saying, 

These girls were suffocated behind the 
Purdah.” 

“It is, I am convinced the retention of the 
purdah system in the densely populated gullies of 
a congested city that dooms so many young girls 
to an early death from tuberculosis. In less densely 
populated areas, where detached houses with com- 
pounds are possible, the purdah system could be 
adhered to without seriously affecting -the health 
of the inmates of the zenana. 

_ in a great city, it is difficult to secure absolute 
privacy without shutting out light and air, as 
houses in narrow lanes and .gullies are almost 
certain to be overlooked. _ Consequently the zenana 
is usually situated in the inner portion of the house, 
ill-lighted and ill-ventilated, but effectually screened 
from observation. Another very important. factor 
as regards tuberculosis amongst girls and young 
women is early marriage. 


Tren Trovusanpn CASES 


“Lastly I would again draw attention to the 
many thousands of cases, of tuberculosis always 
present in Calcutta. This is apt to be overlooked, 
as these reports deal almost exculsively with deaths. 
Ata very modest estimate, assuming that there 
are four or five living cases for each death register- 
ed, there are probably. about 10,000 cases of tuber- 
culosis in the city at any given time. In the great 
majority of cases no precautions are taken against 
the spread of infection.” 

Not that Dr. Crake has said anything new. 
He is merely one of a long train of people 
whose unfortunate part in life is to cry in 
an wilderness of deliberate indifference to 
facts and to truth in the sacred name of 
religion and may be, God. Though itis 
difficult in India to find many who would Jay 
down their lives for a good cause, for the 
sake of truth and idealism, there is no dearth 
of martyrs to a fetich and of loud speaking 
upholders of senseless postulates and soulless 
custom. Say, “Come, let us make India a land 
of happy and useful lives. Let us do away 
with the accumulated filth of centuries. Let 
there be no more of infant wives, embryo 
widows, © human untouchables, godless 


NOTES . OAs 


temples, weak-kneed slaves to untruth and 
Injustice, and the numerous other evils that 
have made the India of Ramachandra and 
Asok ca into the India of Warren Hastings and 
‘pathetic contentment?” ; and you will see 
that youare afforded loud cheers and left 
alone. Say, “Let us go back somewhere ; for 
had not our ancestors been there ?” And 
at once you find yourself surrounded by an 
admiring crowd who will follow you to 
anywhere backwards. This non-cooperation 
with time, this persistent looking backwards 
has left us where we are in the worldwide 
race for progress. We want purdah in cities 
and may be, to disinfect the surgical wards of 
hospitals with cow-dung. We listen to dic- 
tums, however injurious aud unsuited to our 
lives, provided they are backed by the 
name of Dharma and come to us through 
properly caste-marked channels. Itis a sure 
sign of great civilisation to find millions 
of men and women sacrificing their 
happiness and individual propensities to 
principles of a social design; but society 
having changed, the principles are making 
all this sacrifice useless and suicidal. It is 
time that we woke up and made an attempt 
to utilise the great froces of our ancient 
civilisation to good purpose. It.is usual for 
us to be told that it is our own degeneracy 
that has caused our degeneration and not 
anything iu Hindu Dharma ; everything is 
good in the Dharma. Well, then make the 
Dharma strong enough to be observed properly. 
Tf a Dharma cannot be observed properly and 
if inspite of its constant presence for centuries 
people degenerate, should we not charge it 
with at least some defects ? 

| Ay. G: 


Teast 


Lord Meston on Women in India 


Speaking at the luncheon of the British 
Commonwealth Women’s Conference Lord 
Meston urged the importance of participation 
by women in the intellectual, artistic, social 
and political renaissance in India. He in- 
` cidentally saw a great danger in the probable 
success of arigid and archaic orthodox creed 
against the forces of Western civilisation. 
The latter were acting to give Indian: women 
freedom in the opinion of Lord Meston. 
It is no doubt true that Western civilisation 
has caused women to look more and more 
to points at which men have held them 
back and keptthem in subjection. As a result 


Western women are fighting for “freedom” vic: 
a vigour wholly foreign to feminine instinet . 


In fighting for “freedom” Western wore. 
have gone under a new slavery ; that c` 
blindness to the realities of life and th; 


place of women in it. It has been more of 
fight to drive man from his preserves tna. 
to get a stronger hold upon whatever belong; 
to woman, Dady Chatterjee has rightly sai. 
that Indian women know now to be power- 
ful where they want to without raisin- 
strong sex antagonism. Western civilisatio: 
has made women less womanly. Women i: 
the West have assumed many a manly ait 
e g, in hair-cut, dress, day’s work and i 
play; but as a result ofall this “fighting 
for “freedom” they have not become mor 
of women. They themselves have realisec 
this. In India, we do not believe anybod: 
is going back to Lord Meston’s- rigid anc 
archaic orthodox creed; but we do hop- 
none is plunging forward into woman’s lates 
disease, Feminism. It is womanism we wan 
in India, and womanists do not fight. 

A. ¢, 


ad 


“Empire” Cotton 


It is to aseribe 
self-interest. For 


We have a weakness. 
every British action to 


quite a long time we have been hearing 
that the British wanted to increase the 
world’s cotton supply. Incidentally we 


came to learn that America dominated the 
cotton market and produced more than 80 
per cent of the total cottcn-.supply of the 
market. In pure self-defence the British 
organised the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion some twenty-three years ago. Since that 
time the possibilities of the Empire have 
never been lost sight of and efforts have 
been made to complete the knowledge of the 
same. We in India have fourd schemes coming 
into existence, e. g. the Indus Barrage, and 
the Deccan, Cauvery and Sarda Canal 
projects. They are all meant to increase the 
Hmpire’s cotton resources. There is every 
chance that America will not long hold Lanca- 
shire in the metaphorical hollow of her similar 
hand. But the question is how far will 
India benefit as a result of this increment 
of the Empires cotton resources. We have 
not seen anything written about the Empire’s 
jute resources; but we know that it is one 
of the unwritten chapters of [Imperial econom- 
ics. Will cotton bea similar addition or 
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will it. bring .something into the Indian’s 
pocket ? It is too early to think of the way 
in which somebody is going to get rich 
somewhere; but it is never too early ‘to be 
gurious. 

A. Q. 


S orere 


- 


Why are the England-Returned 
Anti-English ? 


One Mr Rustom Rustomjee (nationality 
not given, but he says he was in India 
some time) had made a statement somewhere 
which has been quoted by Sir Charles Yate 
M. P. in a letter to The Morning Post. 
According to the report we have seen, Mr. 
Rustom Rustomjee had stated : 

“that when in India what grieved him most 
was the discovery. that those who were most 
aitterly hostile to the British were mostly those 
who were educated in Great Britain and that on 
nis return to England he found out that this 
animosity to the British was, the direct result of 
thre poisonous influence exercised by the Socialists 
and Bolsheviks of Great Britain upon the ill- 
nurtured and immature minds of indian youth in 
the United Kingdom.” 

He also said that he had “discovered that 
organised efforts are continuously being made to 
capture the young men and women who come to 
this country from India either for the purpose of 
study or business.” - 


Poor Mr. Rustomjee! It must have been 
a terrible shock to have discovered so many 
things all of a sudden. We advise him, for 
the benefit of his nervous system, to stay in 
England, away from the Indian youth and 
cot to indulge in further discoveries. 

Of course, we dare not claim to be possessed 
of even a fraction of the information collected 
by Mr. Rustom Rustomjee, whose statements 
are quoted in the letters published in the 
Morning Post; but with our scanty knowledge 


of the Indian youth in England as well as . 


of the England-returned Indian we beg to 
bring it to the kind-notice of those whom 
it may concern that Mr. Rustom Rustomjee 
has committed one little oversight. He has 
forgotten that those who go to England for 
education generally acquire more than average 
information. As a result it becomes 
quite natural that they should hold a 
correct view of the British domination of 
india. We do not believe that Indian students 
mix a lot or at all with British Bolsheviks and 
Socialists. We have fairly intimate knowledge 
of the subject under discussion and we think 
that Mr. Rustomjee’s “discovery” is merely 
an idealistic presentation of what has no 
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existence in real life He should have 
taken into consideration the fact that Indian 
hostility to Britain began before the birth of 
Mr. Rustomjee and Bolshevism; hence it can 
not be explained by the presence of either 
at the present monient. A. C. 


More of the Same Material. 


Along with Mr, Rustom Rustomjee’s dis- 
covery we get a whole. host of other dis- 
coveries, etc, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing Press réport. 

Ata meeting of the Hast India Association a 
paper was read by Mr. F. H. Brown on “Indian 
Students in Great Britain,” and in the subsequent 
discussion, as reported in the Press next day, Sir 
Thomas Arnold, ethan whom there could be no 
greater authority, stated that “Students who had 
received part of their education in England were 
among the most active section of the Indian 
inteligentsia which at present cherished hostility 
towards Western civilization”; while Mr. 
Skrine stated that Bolshevik agents were actively 
at work perverting Indian students, and gave an 
instance from his own personal knowledge of a 
promising Indian lad who had been ruined by 
their propaganda. He also referred to proposals 
for improving the very jax supervision exercised 
over these young Indians. 

Now there can be no doubt, says Sir Charles, 
that Indian parents, in sending their boys to 
England, do not do so with the’ wish, or intention 
that the boys should be turned into ‘either Socialists, 
Communists, or Anarchists, and it seems only right 
that the parents should have some guarantee that 
their sons, while over here, will be safeguarded 
against these influences. 

Tt seems Sir Thomas Arnold, “than whom 
there could be no -greater authority,” thinks 
that hatred of the British is the same thing 
as hatred of Western civilisation. Other Western 
nations may not like his way of looking at 
the two things together. Some might take 
it as an offence, but that is none of our 
business. And Mr. F. H. Skrine, who has 
found one lad ruined by Bolsheviks, seems 
to forget that more lads have been ruined 
by trying tò ape the British. Such cases 
are all abnormal and exceptional and should 
not worry able brains like his.  — 

What troubles us is the confusion in the 
minds of the above great men and their likes. 
Is not Bolshevism’ a natural outcome of 
Western civilisation ? Then why so much 
talk about Indian hatred of Western civilisation 
and love of Bolshevism and so on? No 
sane Indian wants a Bolshevik India; nor do 
they desire a British India. But these two 
do not exhaust the world of MEDRE 


NOTES 


Rabindranath Tagore and Italy. 


It appears that some people are spending 
much time and literary energy at the present 
moment to demonstrate the uselessness and 
fully of Rabindranath Tagore’s -visit to 
Italy. Among these people are men and 
women of* different races and nationalities. 
It has been alleged that Tagore felt obliged to 
leave Italy and that he was not honoured 
everywhere as he should have been and so 
on and so forth. 

It is no doubt a fact that the Fascisti did 
not show any great affection for the poet; 
for fascism stands for out and out nationalism 
whereas the Poet preaches 
most respects), namely, Humanism. The Italian 
Fascisti Press published things to discredit 
Tagore’s “propaganda of non-resistance” 
which in their opinion led to “sedition and 
evil, to hate, to. destructive ambition and 
civil war.” Another charge against Tagore 
was that he knew Gandhi, “the ineffable 
Mahatma”. Gandhi knew Romain Rolland, 
“who pours into Europe the rivers of his 
great Indian Wisdom”. And Romain Rolland 
is aS great an, objectionable thing to the 
Fascisti, the Imperialists and the Ku-Klux- 
Klan asa dutiful policeman is to a free- 
thinking street hooligan. 

Fascism isa truthful statement of European 
‘nationalism. Jt does not claim to do things 
for the benefit of humanity, and whatever 
comes fo it in the name oft the whole world 
of human beings, ag” distitiguished from the 
credit columns*of Italy’s bank account, it 
promptly relegates to-a specially kept file 
marked “Evil”. Tagore’s philosophy savours 
too much of the “International” not to 
suggest socialism to the gentlemen of the 
Fascisti ; hence their alarm at the advent of 
the Indian “mystic and poet”, in whose wonder- 
ful beard they have seen “power and ability”. 
One vulgar editorial in an Italian paper 
(is it an organ of Italian barbars ?) told 
Tagore to go and get his beard cut, so that 
people may see that “like Samson, he had 
no power and no abilify”. The greedy vision 
of the full-blooded Philistine! But the sur- 
prising thing is that smooth-shaven Romain 
Rolland also has got power and ability, at 
least enough of it to be an object of hatred 


to Fascisti in Italy and their fellows else- | 


where. 

We can understand the 
Fascisti to keep Tagore’s 
from the heart of the Italian people. 


33—17 


interest of the 
philosophy away 


its opposite (in. 


‘India and that he should go on 


But i 


2al 


what we fail to see is where some politicien 
of Bengal (or India) stand to gain by ds- 
crediting the Poet in the public eye oy 
means of sly references to the brevity of i 
Italian four. Granted that Tagore i 
not loved by the Fascisti; should i: 
therefore mean that Tagore cannot hav: 
a place in the heart of the Italiar 
people ? Italians themselves would say tua 
the Fascisti do not compose their nation 35 
a good margin. They are merely the men i 
power. The British are the men in power i 
India today (the Swarajists hope to be 3c 
to-morrow). They put our Gandhis, ow 
Lajpat Rais, our Chitta Ranjans into priso: 
and write the most obnoxious things aboa 
them at times. Should we argue from tkis 
that Manatina Gandhi is not wanted r 
a Polar ez- 
pedition as an alternative to touring Bengal + 
Such an argument would not be consider :c 
logical even-if the Swarajists aspired oœ 
become inferior imitations of the Fascisti 
and believed wholeheartedly in a degenera.e 
school of European political philosoph7: 
We donoz know whatTagore said in Italy ~o 
to offend the rulers of Italy. He is reportel 
to have zeferred to the state of affairs in 
Italy in language such as the following: 

“The sky of Italy is full of fog. Her 
gardens are despoiled of flowers.” 

Such views should not agree with oligarcks 
who want the world to believethat since ther 
management of the country its skies hav2 
been overflowing with blueness and sur- 
shine, and the flower-pots in Rome and Milan 
have been showing signs of strain and evea 
cracks under the tremendous weight o? 
every kind of flowers. Nationalism must 
have sunlight for the National sky ever 
if it had to steal the same from the skies cz 
weaker nations and would never — stanl 
being told that its sky was full of fog. I: 
would not wait to see sunlight creep int: 
all skies naturally and without  creatin:: 
world wars. It would like to see it follor 
the gleam of.the greatest number of bayonet 
and enter in greater density and effulgenc 
wherethe atmosphereis thick with poison ca: 
and noisy with the din of men slaughtering 
fellowmen. 

Recently Tagore has published a -poen 
addressed to Italia in the Bengali monthly 
Santiniketan. It was written before hi: 
departure from Italy last time. We are 
giving a free translation of the poem below 
The rendering does not do justice to the 


Aost-and we have not had time to show it 
to him, but it will convey to the readers of 
“hs Modern Review some idea of his feelings. 
Talia evidently does not refer to a black 
siirt when he mentions her colourful robes. 


To ITALYA 


I said, “O Queen, | 

I have heard a thousand lovers have heaped 
their gifts at thy feet, 

And this has brought me to thee. 

Open thy door and listen to my song for 


a moment . 


Before I leave thy portal.” 

Thou camest and standing at thy window 

Spakest from behind thy veil 

gently and softly: 

“it is winter, my sky is dim with fog 

And my. gardens lie barren and flowerless.” 

Z said, “O ‘Queen, 

I have brought my flute from across the 
Eastern seas, 


Remove thy veil 
and show me the glory of thy deep dark 
eyes 
If for a moment.” ; 
hou saidst, “Go back to-day, O eager bard, 
I am without my colourful robes of splendour, 
In the spring, in the month of Falgun, 
T shall call thee and seat thee beside me 
Qn my divan of flowers.” 
= said, “O Queen, - 
My voyage has not been in vain, 
Lthave: listened to the voice of hope. 
cn -spring-time, in the gentle breeze, 
I shall hear thy call in the birth of flowers 
*) gata ate in my garden, 
I -shall know: my way to thy window 
When the hours shall be mad 
ee ‘with: the music of the greedy bee, 
‘And drunk -with' the fragrance of new- 
a: a o wa born buds. 
w. o! The hour shall eome; 
To-day I turn homeward, sii. 
Singing a song of glory to thy name.” 


: Those. who want to have:.an unimaginative 
end truthful account :ofthereception accorded 
to the poet in Italy and:of.the.real cause of 
briefness of his stay there, should read what 
Mr. Sudhirkumar. Lahiri. -has written, in 
Forward. Mr.. Labiri went to England as 
representative, of The., Bengalee, and, while 
touring in the continent independently happened 
so be in Italy when the Poet reached that 
country. He writes. i Pant 
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_ I am surprised to find Mr. Sudhindra Bose in 
his letter from Iowa City, published in your issue 
of Wednesday, the 22nd instant, basing certain 
conclusions in regard to the way In which 
Rabindra Nath Tagore was, received by the people 
of Italy during his last visit to that country wholly 
on the few, stray, unfriendly criticisms -which 
appeared, perhaps, in the most rabid party 
organs of the Fascisti. What seems to. me most 
extraordinary is that | Sudhindra Boge 
should have completely ignored the numerous 
enthusiastic and friendly notices that appeared in 
the Italian Press, some of the most influential 
among the papers vying with one_ another in the 
warmth of their admiration for Rabindranath. I 
was on a short visit to some of the Italiah cities 
at the time Dr. Tagore was in Italy and I was 
an eye-witness to the enthusiastic ovation that 
all classes of people men and_ women, rich and 
poor, old and young, accorded to him. In fact, 
most of the important. newspapers of Genoa, 
Milan, Rome, Naples, Venice, etc., welcomed Tagore 
in leading articles and followed his movement 
with the greatest interest. 

I am in a position to bea on the subject from 
personal knowledge and I can say without fear of © 
contradiction that the extracts quoted by Mr. 
Sudhindra Bose convey not only an entirely erro- 
neous impression of the manner of Tagore’s recep- 
tion in Italy, but these in certain respects distort 
and misrepresent actual facts. There was nothing 
mysterious or dark about the reasons that led to 
Rabindranath’s sudden departure from Italy. He 
fell very ill at Milan and was placed. under the 
treatment of two eminent Italian physicians by the 
Public Reception Committee at Milan. The doctors 
issued signed bulletins on the state of his health 
daily and these were widely published in the Press. 
When the doctors advised him to cancel his en- 
gagaments and to return to India, I am sure every- 
body will agree that that was the only sensible 
ore to adopt. ° 


course left for Dr. Pa 
a an Italian correspondent 


The terms in Vv aT 
refers to Rabindranath in @“ietter to a friend of 
mine in Calcutta show the feelings of the Italian 
people towards the poet. “We, hope,” writes Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci. to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
of Calcutta University, in a recent letter, “that 
Tagore will come again to Italy. There is a great 
desire......to hear the words of the poet and the 
apostle.” The writer of the letter is an eminent 
Oriental scholar. He is Professor of Comparative 
Religion and Far Eastern Culture in the University 
of Rome_ and author_of several well-known books 
on Buddhism and Chinese Religion and is also 
Librarian of the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 
During the whole of their stay in Italy Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and his party were treated, as 
guests of the Italian people. Hugecrowds awaited 
him almost at every station during his tour. Even 
at night crowds waited for him almost_at every 
station during his tour. Even at night crowds waited: | 
at stations to have a look at him. Even the Fascisti 
themselves sent representatives to bid him farewell 
at the Railway station at Milan. Having had the 
privilege of travelling in the same boat with him from 
Venice ta Bombay, I can testify to the spontaneity 
and warmth of the welcome that greeted him from 
Italian communities at every port at which our 
boat stopped. - l i 
I came into contact with all sorts of people in 
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trains, hotels, restaurants, shops and other places, 
during my tour in Italy. Wherever I went people 
would often come to me and ask me whether I 
belonged to the country of Rabindranath (‘the 
poet” were the words they used ). The talks that 
had with them showed that they had all heard 
of two Indians. Gandhi and Tagore, that they 
had the highest admiration for them as also for 
the ancient culture of this country and that they 
entertained ‘very friendly feelings towards the 
people of India. Many of them said that a nation 
that could produce such men as Tagore and Gandhi 
must be a remarkable nation. 

Mr. Lahivi’s letter ought to satisfy all 
unprejudiced persons. It does not matter 
much to Tagore whether he received ovations’ 
in any. country or did not, but it would be | 
doing great injustice to the people of Italy to' 
to say that they received him coldly. His| 
Holiness the Pope and the King of Italy! 
desired to see him. Even Mussolini, the 
leader of the Fascisti, tried to ascertain 
indirectly whether a meeting of the poet with 
him could be arranged. All this we have 
learnt from a gentleman who was accidentally 
in Italy at the time and who has no connection 
of any sort with the poet, even as one of the 
circle of his admirers. It is strange that the 
voice of a few croakers and extracts from 
only a few papers should be thought to re- 
present Italian opinion, but not the enthusias- 
tic reception given to him wherever he went 
and the very appreciative and eulogistic 
comments evoked by his visit and utterances 
in the vat majority of Italian papers. 

The fact remains that the people of Italy 
of all classes, men and women, Fascisti and 
non-Fascisti, rich and poor, joined in offering 
a very enthusiastic welcome to the poet, and 
their send-off was a very hearty one, being 
almost oriental in character. 


A.C. 


mech meta 


“The Times” on the Calcutta University 


The Times, in its issue of 20th June last 
(Kd. Suppl), has some very sound cbserva- 
tions to make on the present condition of 
the Calcutta University Post-graduate 
Department. On the two reports of the 
Senate Committee on the proposed reorgant- 
zation of the Department, it remarks,— 

“Consideration of the question of reorganization 
could not be separated from the fact that the 
Department-.is in the main responsible for the 
condition into which universify finances have 
drifted, and that it absorbs an undue portion ofthe 
fees paid for Matriculation and other examinations,- 

n the showing of the Majority Report itself 
there will be a Feontinuously rising deficit, begin- 


rt 


ning’at Rs2%2 lakhs (in 1925) and reaching 1 
1929 close upon Rs 3% lakhs -The Minority - 
came to the conclusion that it was their duty <¢ 
suggest greater savings than those consider: 
possible by the Majority. . 

“The idea of the Majority was to further er + 
ambitions without regard to cost, andin the hel a 
that the Government can somehow be forced < 
make good any deficit that arises. The Minority 
state the opinion that Heonomy is possible in ev., 
depariment without loss of efficiency. 

_ “Lord Lytton, who had appointed the Commi. 

i in the hope that retrenchments would be practical :2 
cannot have meant that the Government woui 

| shoulder increased liabilities while the Senzic 

refused to cut the coat according to the cloth. _ 

_ "It may be_ anticipated from a study of t_2 
discussion that Government will wish to lay dowa 
certain specific conditions in dealing with t:2 
app rangi of the Senate for further financ .l 
aid.” 


This is exactly the view taken in tlə 
article cn the subject in our July number. 
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Mr. ©. Y. Chintamani, in an editorial ir 
the Indian Daily Mail (Bombay), of the SiL 
July last, also supports the plea for the 
reform of the Calcutta University made tr 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar is our last numbe-> 
He writes, 


“The fgures cited prove conclusively that tre 
standard of Calcutta examinations is very low.. - 
Neither the large number of first classes. nor tr: 
number of University professors—who, we az: 
told, in scme instances outnewmber the studen : 
they have to teach,—have, however. succeeded := 
securing any but the lowest place for- Calcutta ic 
competitive examinations for the services in whic’ 
students from all universities take part.” 
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Limits of University Expansion 


Commenting on the King’s speech at thc 
opening of the new buildings of the Univer 
sity of Bristol (in June last), the Zimes makes 
some observations which have a direct bear- 
ing on India’s educational problems to-day: 


“There is a tendency, (more marked perhaps ir 
America than here), to spend vast sums on buildings 
and laboratories and  hibraries-..Buildings, labora- 
tories, anc libraries are necessary, but not as 
necessary $ teachers.. A University should noi 
extend its efforts into new fields at the expense oi 
the old fields. It should not accept endowments 
for new undertakings if these new commitments 
directly or indirectly, affect the efficiency of its 
earlier purpose---An effort ‘to secure a place in the 
working of some new field of science too often 
leaves it weaker for the fulfilment of tis primary 
duties. The essence of university work is thorough- 
mess, and thoroughness is not possible if the 
authorities are perpetually tormented by lack of 

ence and are compelled to pay insufficient stipends 
to the teachers].” 


i w 


It is therefore quite characteristic of “the 
University of Caleutta that it has just now 
, expanded the new department of Comparative 

Pimlology ! 


“Civic Morals” 


The Rev. Herbert ‘Anderson, a most 
zealous worker in the cause of social purity 
a3d prohibition, has been contributing a 
series of articles on the social evil in 
Celeutta to The Guardian, drawing materials 
from his own personal investigations. It is 
to be hoped he will embody all his know- 
ledge, experiences and suggestions in a 
book or the subject. 

_. The articles are painfully 
this issue we are able to call attention to 
only one passage, which runs as follows :— 

That was one—for the next hour we walked 
along muddy streets and dismal dirty lanes— 
creating curiosity here and there. Every now 
ard then a question was hurled at us outof the 
derkness. ofa porch or from some recumbent 
figure lving in the shadow of a peepul tree. What 
do you want? Who are you looking for? A quiet 
acswer often seemed to turn away wrath. We 
gathered information here and there. Some of the 
ruts did not look like ordinary habitations. They 
were not occupied during the day. Women workers 
im the neighbouring mills could not live on their 
wages, An additional source of income was neces- 
sary. And they found it inthe nightly sale of 
teir virtue. A landlord is quite willing to let his 
hat or one room of it lie empty all day if he can 
got 8 annas per night rental. And that is his 
clarge. Fifteen rupes a month for the rent of a 
Toom not worth five. ; 

_This_ raises many problems, connected 
with industridlism. When men and women 
are called away from their villages to live in 
a distant place where the refining and res- 
‘Tainirg influences of their homes and 
villages are absent and where the long fati- 
suing hours of monotonous work produce 
an abnormal state of the nerves, it is not 
surprising that so many fall a victim to the 
enticements of drink and vice. The con- 
ditions of work for both male and female 
workers should be made conducive to good 
health and morals by legislation, social 
welfare work, good housing accommodation, 


etc. Women workers must be given 
sufficient ` wages to place them beyond 
the necessity of selling their ‘virtue 


20 enable them ‘to live. If any go astray 
irom evil propensity, a differeht remedy has 
to be found and applied. 


revealing. In. 
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It would not be possible within the com- 
pass of a brief note to mention and deal with 
the principal causes of commercialised vice. 
The root-cause is, of course, human lust. 
This must not be mistaken for the hankering 
which each sex feels for the companionship 
and society of the other. Provision should 
be made in every well-ordered society for 
the satisfaction of this desire in a legitimate 
way. 
Olay widowhood creates one source 
of supply of prostitutes. When this is com- 
bined with economie distress, it gives rise 
to another kind of prostitution. A writer 
draws attention to it and its evil results in 
a letter to` Mahatma Gandhi published in 
Young India. Says he :— 


“Conditions prevailing in and round Calcutta are 
as bad as can_be imagined. Crushing poverty of 
many of the Western Bengal districts, Midnapur, 
Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan etc., induces hundreds 
of women to forsake their village homes and flock 
to Calcutta and its suburbs. Here they lead a 
dubious life by working as maid servants (jhee), 
betel-leaf sellers ‘Panwali), etc. A very low 
standard of morality amongst the masses is another 
cause of widespread prevalence of venereal diseases 
and leprosy in these, districts. Of 15, lepers 
of Bengal 7,240 (nearly half) hail from Burdwan 
division alone!! (Bengal Census Report 1921, part 
IT, page 162). Again these are the most decaying 
districts of Bengal and have suffered greatest reduc- 
tion inpopulation. Strangely enough, drinking is more 
widespread in these districts than anywhere else in 
Bengal.” . 

In a town like Calcutta the number of men 
is much larger than the number of women. 


This means that a large number of men do 


_ pot live here with their families and are 


without the restraining, refining and cheering 
influences of family life. In combating the 
evil of prostitution this fact should be borne 
in mind. House accommodation should be 
greatly increased in the fringe areas, connect- 
ing them with the city by cheap railway or 
tram lines, so that more men may live there 
as householders. 

In order to combat prostitution we have 
to take into consideration other things also 
which have made prostitutes a necessity of 
artificial city life or made them more 
attractive. 


Indian Theatres in Calcutta 


The Indian theatres of Calcutta are one of 
these things. 
There is no necessary connection -between 


NOTES 


theatres and prostitution. Nor is there any 
necessary connection between immorality and 
acting. 

Acting is quite a natural art, if we may 
say so. Untaught children play many parts 
instinctively. Good plays not only provide 
innocent entertainment but may also “exert a 
refining and elevating influence., 

So it is to be understood that we do 
not condemn theatres, plays, acting, etc., as 
such. | š 

According to our customs and conventions 
respectable women do not appear on the 
stage as professional actresses. So, as acting 
by actresses is in demand, fallen women 
become actresses. That they become actresses 
is not in itself a bad thing; on the contrary 
it may be turned into a means of their 
becoming good, as it provides them with a 
kind of remunerative work which is not 
immoral and by doing which they may, 
if they so choose, save themselves from the 
degradation and misery of a vicious life. 
But the pity is, neither the theatre-going 
public, nor the proprietors and managers of_ 
theatres, nor the actors tell them to do so, 
teach them to do so, insist on their doing 
so. So a state of things has arisen which 
is thus referred to by the same correspon- 
dent of Mahatma Gandhi from whose letter 
we have made an extract in the previous 
note :— 

" Theftres. of Calcutta are chiefly run by fallen 
women. These are resorted to by large numbers of 
students and even by noted public men. Import- 
ant public meetings are held in these theatre halls. 
Lengthy appreciations of actresses and dancing 
girls find a place in the columns of our daily 
papers (unfortunately some of the most influential 
Nationalist papers). Besides, : there are vernacular 
illustrated magazmes specially devoted to the 
subject of drama and dancing, etc. Qut-turn of 
debasing literature in Bengali language is perhaps 
more now than it was ten years ago.” 

Actual concrete faets are not wanting to 
show : that the frequenting of these theatres 
has been the cause of degradation of 
character of some young. men. _ But 
we will not lay any stress on that fact 
here. For those who do not apprehend 
any danger to themselves from .these theatres 
may be indifferent to the fate of others. 

Newspapers print advertisements of these 
theatres, because that is paying. Puffs appear 
also because of that mercenary motive. 
Pictures of actresses, etc, increase the sale 
_ of newspapers. 

One moral evil of the existence of pros- 
ditute-actresses is that the veneer of refine- 
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ment and respectability which acting gives 
them makes them talked of and read about 
in genteel society, whereas as mere fallcn 
women their names would not have becn 
mentioned in respectable circles. This 
veneer throws a veil over their real charaz- 
ter and condition, leading to a blunting >f 
moral sensibility. 

If a fallen sister, the name given by 
Mahatma Gandhi put of the depth of loviig 
compassion of his great heart, stands by 
the road side and beckons or speaks to a 
wayfarer, it is a criminal offence called 
soliciting. We are far from suggesting that 
when the professional Indian actresses appear 
on the stage, they solicit, What we do szy 
is that, though ‘the direct object of their 
acting, singing and dancing may be differeat 
as poles asunder from solicitation, the-indire2t 
effect and advertisement are far more power- 
ful, so far as certain classes of persons are 
concerned. 
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Indian Professional Actresses and Femal2 
Coolies in Fiji. 

Though what we have written above abont 
Indian professional actresses is true, it is 
not the main thing that we want to say now. 
It is not the harm that is or may be done 
by them to society to which we want chiefy 
to draw attention here. Our main object, .n 
these notes, is to draw attention to their own 
fate and condition. 

In all that we wish to say we take it fcr 
granted that a pure life, a moral life, is 
better and more desirable than an impure 
and immoral life, that living in a familr- 
home, however poor, is better and more 
desirable than life in a brothel, however gay 
and provided with creature comforts. 

There was a time when people were 
content if workers of any sort—children, 
youth and adults, were paid the prevailing 
wages, however inadequate they might be. 
To pay competitive prices for labour was tha 
rule. The hours oflabour were also as lonz 
as the human frame could be got to bear 
for the time being. That the health of tha 
workers broke down and that they hecama 
complete physical wrecks within a short 
time did not concern the general public and 
the employers of labour. That the conditions 
of labour and the environment of tha 
labourers made them immoral was a fact - 
which did not seem to give anybody a bad 
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hour. But an awakening of the public con- 
Science came at last. Hence all the labour 
legislation, the factory legislation and worker’s 
wellare movements which we see in our days 
in various counntries. - 

In comparatively sleepy India, too, the 
workers’ friends and the workers are waking 
up and demanding conditions and environ- 
ments of labour which would enable 
them to lead healthy, moral,lives. We are 
no longer absolutely indifferent to the 
dangers of industrialism. 

«When the cry of the Indian female 
labourers in Fiji reached India, Mr ©. F. 
Andrews and the late Mr. W. W. Pearson 
wert there and discoveréd most disgusting 
and horrible state of immorality prevalent 
there. The public conscience was shocked. 
Some improvement has since then taken 
place, but very much still remains to be 
as Mr. MacMillan’s article, partly 
reproduced elsewhere, shows. 

Ihe immorality and the miserable lives 
of the Fiji female labourers were things for 
which we were not directly responsible; we 
did not get any advantage from their labour; 
they worked in a very distant land far a- 
cress the seas. Yet their lot touched our 
hearts. 

But here in-Caleutta in our immediate 
neighbourhood there are fallen sisters working 
fcr rendering the public some service, namely, 
encertaining the public. Some members of 
the Indian public make money also by their 
labour, as the Fiji Sugar Company made 
money from the labour of the ~Fiji women. 
The Indian professional actresses influence 
Incian society directly and indirectly. Yet 
the public conscience feels no concern at 
their immoresl lives. True, they are not poor, 
ill-zed, badly housed, ill-clad like the coolie 
women in Fiji or in some of our mills and 
factories. But the gay dresses and the 
vereer of seeming refinement of the Indian 
professional actresses cannot entirely cover 
up the ugly fact that their lives are degrad- 
ing and miserable and their environment a 
plazue-spot. There was not an Indian editor 
who did not wax indignant at the vice, 
immorality and misery in Fiji exposed by 
the self-sacrificing labours of Messrs. Pearson 
and Andrews. 
the seductive charms of acting, singing and 
dancing have blinded our eyes and blunted 


‘our moral sensibility so far as the Indian 


theatres of Calcutta are concerned. We are 


“content that the actresses should make mirth 


But the glamour of art and, 
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for wus, asin days which have not yet com- 
pletely vanished the public in all countries 
were content with-the wealth produced by 
factory labour. The moral concomitants of 
factory labour did not at first strike the 
public min@and touch the public conscience ; 
but they. have at length roused the sense of 
justice of society and its compassion. But 
we appear still far from perceiving that 
as the Indian professional actresses spend 
themselves for brightening up the lives of. 
the people, society owes it to them to better 
their lives and environment and conditions 
of work and feel compassion for them. 
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A Rural Economic Enquiry 


Professor Nagendranath Gangulee, whom 
we congratulate on his winning a doctorate 


of the London - University, has been 
for some time past urging in England 


that the Government of India should institute 
a rural economic enquiry. He has written, 
on the subject in The Asiatice Review and 
also in The Humanist. In the latter he 
says-:— 


The questions naturally arise, How is it that, in 
spite of generations of settled rule and undisturbed 
peace within her frontiers, the great majority of 
the Indian people are unable to find a decent 
human standard of living? Has the_agrieultural 
production increased, and what are the conditions 
of agricultural productivity in India? What are 
the handicaps to the betterment of economic con- 
ditions in rural India and the causes to which 
they are owing? Are these causes of a permanent 
character, and to what extent they may be removed 
by the pursuit of a well-devised rural policy ? 


He adds :— 


Fortunately my plea has attracted some atten- 
tion. from the Government, and some prominent 
British .statesmen have‘also expressed agreement 
with the proposal. But Governments move slowly 
and are apt -to be dominated by interests other 
than those of the unorganised peasantry. They 
naturally view such proposals from their political 
significance, but: one might quote in reply the 
motto of the British Humane Association : “ Take 
care of causes and effects will take care of them- 
selves,” 

We have referred to this subject briefly 
in the course of a previous note. It is 
certainly good that attention should be called 
to the matter repeatedly. But it must be 
confessed that the Indian public has little 
faith in the constitution and results of Royal 
Commissions, nor in the sincerity of the 
desire of the- British Government in India 


to find out the real truth 
proper remedies. 

Rurai economic enquiry is not a new 
thing. Nor are the causes of the decay of 
rural India, which comprises by far the 
greater part of the country, quite unknown. 
Rural economic enquiry and village recons- 
truction are also going on in a few 
localities of the country. What is necessary 
is that there should be a well-thought-out 
plan and concerted nation-wide action. 

Many things there are which the people 
can do themselves. But full agricultural 
improvement and development would require 
changes in the laws relating to land revenue 
and tenancy, the combination and consolida- 
tion of small holdings, and the like, which 
can be brought about only by the Govern- 
ment. 

We are not against but rather for hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving within due 
limits. But we do not believe rural improve- 
ment, including agricultural improvement, 
can take place by exclusive devotion to the 
charkha and the handloom. Consequently, 
though we support the proposed All-India 
Das Memorial, we do not support the idea 
that “the beginning and the centre of” 
village reconstruction lies “in the revival 
and development of handspinning in the 
villages and universalisation of Khaddar,” 
Life is multiplex, the springs of action are 
many, and consequently improvement. in 
conditions of life require varied effort. 


and apply the 
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The Triumph of Akali Heroism 


Heroisnr is generally associated with 
fighting bloody battles. That sort of heroism 
the Akalis and Sikhs in general bave 
displayed in many a stricken field. But 


their struggle for obtaining possession of 
their temples for their community and for 


establishing their right to follow their 
religious practices unhindered, was of a 
peaceful character, though their own blood 


was shed and they borne without flinching 
untold sufferings inflicted on them. Their 
unsurpassed, and probably unparalleled, non- 
violent heroism has triumphed. The passing 
of the Gurdwara Bill has given them 
substantially all that they wanted, and the 
right of akhkand path, uninterrupted chanting 
of their scriptures, in the Gangsar Gur- 
dwara has been established. The Akalis 


/ 
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Impriscned in the course of the struvel 
have been and will be released on sone con 
ditions. We could wish their release hac 
been unconditional. 

The triumph of the Akalis has its lessons 
which he who runs may read, but then 
application would require equal faith, en 
durance and heroism. 


z 


American Airmen and Riffs. 


Paris, July 1@ 

_ Newspapers announce that a party_of America. 
airmen kave offered their services to Franca in th- 

campaign against the Riffs and that M. Painiev: 
has accepted their offer. . 


How have the Riffs injured these Ame 
rican airmen, or endangered the liberty o; 


- their country that these Americans shoulc 


have volunteered to take part 
sacre of these 
Africans ? 


in the mas- 
heroic aud liberty-loving 


er 


Abd-el-Krim ‘on his “Brigandage.” 


Abd-el-Krim has told a contributor to thc 
Sunday Times of London :-— 


“In several instances they referred to myseif a 
a brigand, which annoys me equally. Supposin: 
we were strong enough to come over to you 
country because we wanted to get your rich coa 
mines, aad your army came out to fight us. le 
by our King, and we termed your King a brigand 
would you not yourself be annoyed? What is th 
“matter with you Europeans that you are so stupid ` 
Am I nct the most powerful chief in the Riff? Car 
you deny it ? Then who is more entitled to b 
king than | ? If I was not the appointed chief o 
my people, do you think that I would be allowec 
to stay here for five minutes ? If my country wa: 
not’rich in minerals. do you suppose for onc 
minute that the Europeans would want to tak 
my country ?” 


Again :— 


“The Spanish talk about finishing the war with. 
acroplanes and big guns and bombarding my head- 
quarters at Ajdir. You see for yourself that my 
headquarters are all underground, and that in 
between my headquarters and the Spanish fle% 
are the unprotected quarters of my European 
prisoners. and if the Spanish or any other fleet 
opens fire on my headquarters at Ajdir they will 
not hurt me to the least, but will destroy ‘thousands 
of their owh men. 


AEROPLANES FUTILE 


“You may take it from me the Spanish know 
this, otherwise they would have bombarded me 
long ago. My Riff soldiers are all good marksmen 
and dressed in their brown jiglarbas, cannot be 
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-Trench concession, and the 
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seen by aeroplanes unless they come within 150 ft. 
or the ground. l ; 


erea a 


Root cause of Chinese Disturbances. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell writes in The New 
Leader : 
- The trouble, began with a strike in a Japanese 
mill in Shanghai. One of the strikers was shot by 
the Japanese. Some Chinese students paraded the 
streets as a protest against this unjustifiable homi- 
cide. The students were, as the Professors state, 
amed with nothing more than pamphlets and 
nd ; of them were arrested by the 
Eritish police, whereupon the remainder marched 
to the, police . station to demand the release 
of their comrades.» Terrified by this unarmed 
mob of boys and girls, British authorities 
ordered the police to fire upon them, killing six 
aad seriously wounding over forty. As the 
srudents continued to demonstrate, the police con- 
unued to kill them for six days, until 70 were 
kiled and 300 wounded. To justify their action, 
the Britlsh asserted that the mob was armed and 
advanced with cries of “Kill the foreigner.” If 


such cries were uttered, it must have been by- 


“agents provocateur.” 


““Onny MAN is Vine!” 


_ The students who demonstrated were the kind 
of young men and young women of whom I saw 
a great deal when in China—eager, enthusiastic, 
idalistic, unable to believe that justice, however, 
clear is powerless against brute force. Chinese 
students are like the best of our sons and daughters 
but slightly more naive as regards the wickedness 
of the world. Confucius taught that human 
vature is naturally good, and one of the difficulties 
oi our missionaries has been that they cannot get 
the Chinese to accept the, doctrine of original sin. 
Ta this task they are receiving valuable assistance 
from the British police. 

The rest of the Chinese population of Shanghai 
has resented this massacre, and has been engaged 
in a gradually growing strike, There is also a 
beginning of a boycott of British and Japanese 
goods throughout China. There have been simul- 
taneous disturbances in other places in China. The 
navies of the world have assembled in Shanghai 
per our so as to be ready to shoot more boys and 
giris. i : ae Ss ; 
To understand ‘the situation it is necessary to 
zzy a word about the Government of Shanghai. 
shanghai is a city comparable in size to London, 
civided into three parts: the Chinese City, the 
International concession. 
The last, where the trouble has occurred, is 
governed by the capitalists exclusively: there is 
not the faintest hint of democracy. The capitalists 
ere mainly British, and Japanese, with a fair 
sprinkling of Americans. The British police are 
Sikhs (except the officers), who play the same 
part as Cossaks played in Tsarist Russia.” When- 
ever the capitalists of Shanghai get into trouble 
warships of all “civilised” countries hasten to 
their assistance as in the present instance. 


ae... 


Wuere Youne Lire is CHEAP 


_ The right of the foreigners in Shanghai is the 
right of the conquest—the same right as the Germans 
had in Belgium from 1914 to 1918. They arrived 
there in the first instance as a result of the Opium 
War of 1842, There is no justification whatever 
for their presence, except that the Chinese are not 


a match for the foreigners in military and naval 


power. 
Shanghai is an important industrial centre, and 
the labour conditions are quite as bad as_ they 
were in England 100 years ago. Young children 
work twelve hours a day for seven days in the 
week ; sometimes they fall asleep at their work, 
and roll into the unfenced machinery and are 
killed. Other children are employed in, making 
matches. They get ~phospherous poisoning, and 
most of them die young., There’ was a proposal 
before the Shanghai Municipal Council to introduce 
some slight regulation of child labour - (at present 
there is none). This came forward during the first 
days of the present trouble, but fell through because 
there was no quorum—fortunately, according to the 
“Times”, as it might have encouraged the strikers. 
The conditions of adult workers are such as these 
facts would lead us to eo er They’ work from 
12 to 1312 hours a day, and their wages vary from 
16s. to 30s. a month. It is to prevent any improve- 
ment in these conditions that we are shooting 
unarmed boys and girls—usually in the back. 


X 2 


Post#Graduate Reorganisation in the 
Calcutta University 


From the controversy that is now raging 


‘round the Report of the Post Graduate Re- 
organisation Committee one cannot form much’ 


of an opinion on the subject because on the 
one hand a set of people are trying to make 
things appear in-such light as would enable 
the Government to refuse tohelp the Univers- 
ity with grants as if for the sake of truth, 
justice and public opinion ; and on the 
other hand there is another party, the party 
in power at the University, which is attempt- 
ing to broadcast everything that will favour 
a continuation of their regime with additions 
to the income side of their budget, shelving 
the main items of any scheme of Post-Gra- 
duate Reorganisation. The conscious and un- 
conscious helpers of the Government cause are 
expressing the opinion that the University is 
extravagant and is running a large number 


of departménts which are useless as they. 


lack a proper number of students ; hence it 
it should not receive any help. Moreover 


as things stand now itis possible to run the. 


University Machime at a much lower cost 
than has been usual for several years. 
Leaving aside questions of technical detail, 


s 
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let us examine the purpose for which the of' Rs. 42,82,837 spent. on post-graduate 
Committee was appointed. ak teaching in Arts; and Rs. 1,56,000 out of 
_ The Recommendation of the Syndicate Rs. 26,38,486 spent on-account of the College 
In regard to the appointment of the Post- of Science. So that nobody will side with 
Graduate Reorganisation Committee contained the Government in order to save them from 
among other things, the following. . going bankrupt through extravagance in 

That in view of the immediate necessity for their support of education. Whatever 
formulating a definite scheme for, the stabilisation indirect support the Government may 
and development of Post-Graduate. studies in get in not paying anything to the University, 
Calcutta, a Committee be appointed to enquire they will get because many peoples 


Into i l : 
age a BT on the following and have no faith in the present rulers of 


(a) Whether Retrenchment is possible in the the University. It is believed by a large 
Post-Graduate departments concerned, section of the educated public, tha: the 
b) Whether the pay and conditions of employ- University is run fox the benefit of S 


ment and service of the members of the teaching 
staff are satisfactory. i 


worthless people, who have found employment 
(c) Whether the members of the ‘teaching staff, not on anes of great scholarship, research 
WwW 


have been given proper facilities for carrying on ork- or brilliant academic career, It is also 
research work elieved that Progress is impossible unless 


so that it is mainly for the Stabilisation some of the present heads of departments as 

and development of post-graduate studies well as some of the lesser members of the 

that the Committee was appointed. That teaching staff are removed aud replaced by 
there is need for stabilisation as well as for better men. Any disinterested body of 
development is true beyond doubt. But scholars will be able to judge how far the 
the” majority of the committee seem, from’ University authorities have been guided in 
their report, to think that such stabilisation -their selection of Professors ete, by principles 
and development could be assured by a few of advancing higher studies and how far by 
touches here and there, on salaries, grades, motives which have little to do with ressarch 
method of recruitment of lecturer and hours, or. learning: According to their report 
while keeping intact the general scheme of the majority want to keep things 
the organisation. And their opponents think,. in their existing shape, as it would 
that the cause of higher studies would be. not- be fair to throw some -people into 
best served if certain posts were abolished unemployment. But it is not right that a 
and the occupants of the remaining post national cause should suffer because of such 
began to doliver more lectures per week than : considerations. If owing to reasons, into 
they have done so far. Between these two which we need not go here, the-appointment 
Opinions we find. that of Mr. J. C. Ghosh, of professors and lecturers‘ at the University 
who says in his note of dissent that the. up to the present time, has not been guided 
University should make it a point to appoint, by ideal principles, thatis no reason why 
Professors “mainly on the ground of re steps should not be taken to undo the evil. 
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work done by them”, and should select}, Bad appointments may be considered as a 
readers, lecturers ete., “on the ground of high bad debt and the University should formulate 
academical distinctions and experience in. a scheme, something like a sinking fund and 
teaching ; and that by reducing the number. even at some monetary loss, whereby higher 
of lecturers it may be possible to better the education may recover its health. It is foolish 
condition of those who are retainedin service, on the part of those who want retrenchment 
and who evidently will bethe more deserving. to judge the value of a branch of studies by 
and the fittest people in regard to carrying. the number of students it attracts ; for the 
on the work of the Post-Graduate organisa- absence of students may only prove the need 
tion.) .. for carrying on the work more vigorously. 
We can very well see why some people It is equally - foolish for the authorities to 
should think of reducing expenses; for the compose wonderful paragraphs to prove the 
Government will have to pay something if worthof certain branches of study and then to 
expenses were not cut down.: The Govern- leave the control of such studies in the 
ment have not ever been anything like over- - hands of people who only vaguely realise 
generous intheir support of education, higher, the import of their own epigrams. In their 
middle or lower. We find that up to June,. work of stabilisation and development of the 
1925, they contributed only Rs. 646,331 out post-graduate organisation, the question of, 
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. how much money will be spent is of no 
importance compared to the more vital 
oe of seleeting the people on whom 
she money will be spent. 
The cause of higher studies will suffer 
30 long as ‘abler men. do not go into the 
University and stay there contented and with 
the conviction that they are secure in. their 
posts so long as they do not cease to carry 
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` Itis not desirable that the Government 
should be allowed to come into the field, of 
University management, nor is it fair that 
the Government should allow the University 
to be controlled by vested. interests and 
cliques. It is necessary that the Government 
pay for the advancement of learning; but 
they should see that things are done properly. 
We are not suggesting official management 


on their work properly and whole-heartedly. of the University. The scholars of the 
{ven some very great scholars in the Uni- nation should control the University, 
versity do not know where they stand and but in this kingdom of ss e 
when they would be asked to leave. And must be democracy and not olj or 
tte relation of salaries to qualification or tyranny. 

that of control to scholarship is even more AC 

of an anomaly, oe 

a 
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THE BAST AFRICAN COMMISSION REPORT Er 


By C. E ANDREWS. - 


‘TIVE Report of the East African Commission 

is a remarkable document in many ways. 

It is the first comprehensive document 
dealing with the whole of the vast territory 
o? East‘ Africa which has come under British 
- rule. This East African Dominion has an area 
covering nearly 1 million square miles and 
a population of 28 million people. The time 
spent in East-Africa by the Commissioners 
was ohly 86 days. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the facts, which have been presented in 
the Report have rather been such as have 
been collected for the Commissioners than 
such as would be the result of an independ- 
ent enquiry. 


The most striking thing about the Report 


is this: that the Labour member sided always 
with the Conservative Chairman, and it was 
the Liberal member of the Commission, named 


Mr F. ©. iinfield, who alone brought out 
position and 
sirongly upheld what may be called the 


the weakness of the official 


‘pro-native policy’. 

The Majority Report, in its main aspects, is 
obviously a white-washing Report. It repre- 
sonts a piece of special pleading, of the most 
disquieting character, for the whole European 
Plantation System. Yet all through the Maj- 
ority Report itself there run phrases, which 
c-early indicate the evils carried on under 


the plantation system. The Minority-Report — 
on the other hand, is throughout a rejection 
of that system in favour of native cultivation. 
It is difficult, therefore, to understand how 
Mr. Linfield, who wrote the Minority Report, 
could himself be a party to the statements 
contained in the Majority Report. For indeed 
it may be truly said, that his whole Minute 
published at the end of the Report, is the 
strongest possible condemnation. of the find- 
ings of the Majority Report itself He found 
that his two fellow-workers were unwilling to 
quote figures with regard to population which 
he himself had asked fdr. Therefore he dared 
to quote them. These figures, which are offi- . 
cially given, show with terrible clearness that — 
the indigenous population in these large areas | 
of East Africa is on the whole declining. In one 
area the Government Census Report declares 
that the reasons for this declining popula- | 
tion are as follows:— (1) The long absence | 
of male members from home, (2) the contact 
with European civilisation; (3) the diseases 
caused by immoral living. Mr. Linfield quotes 
these facts and figures which he could not 
get his two colleagues to publish. 

Another fact which comes out in his 
Minute is a written statement.by the Chief 
Native Commissioner of Kenya, which declares 
that as late as 1923, only a little over one 
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quarter of the tax paid by the natives was 
expended on the services which directly bene- 
fited the natives. Even the figure, which the 
Chief Native Commissioner gave, is probably 
in excess of the amount which is definitely 
spent on the natives themselves. For it is 
quite easy to include under such heads as 
the Veterinary Department, services which 
are very largely for the benefit of the Euro- 
peans. 

Again, Mr. Linfield reports, that no seri- 
ous attention is being paid to the encourage- 
ment of agriculture in the native reserves, 
and that the settlers themselves have cons- 
tantly objected to the ‘excessive size’ of the 
native reserves, and also to the growth of 
coffee and other produce by the natives them- 
selves. Lastly, he urges that the desertions 
‘of labourers from employment should no 
longer -be regarded as a criminal offence, and 
that the registration of all natives for labour 
purposes should be abandoned. 
his whole Report which covers nearly 
200 pages, will have to be very carefully 
studied by all who are seeking to obtain 
justice for the natives in East Africa. It 
should not be difficult for the reformer, by 
putting side by side the statements made in 
Dr. Norman Lay’s book on Kenya and those 
made in this Commission’s Report, to find out 
the real truth, which lies behind . both the 
decuments. : 

It is a great relief to find that the whole 
subject of native labour in Kast Africa, which 
for years past has been kept in obscurity, 
should now be clearly set forth before the 
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public gaze. It is vitally necessary that the 
Indian public should take up the cause of | 


the natives as their own, and not merely 
dwell upon the wrongs which have been done 
by the Europeans ia Africa to the Indians 
who have emigrated there. 

One fact, now brought ‘out strikingly in 
the House of Commons’ East Africa Report, 
is this, that not a single word has been said 
against the Indian settlers as being exploiters 
of the natives in the same sense as the Euno- 
peans. The terms of reference in the Report 
måde it quite clear, that Indian exploitation 
was to be included in the Enquiry, because 
it was definitely stated that the Enquiry was 
to cover “the economic relations between 
natives and non-natives”, Under the term 
‘non-native’, it is obvious that Indians are 
included. Since throughout the whole report 
there is no evidence brought forward that the 
Indians in any way have hitherto wrongly 
exploited natives, it may be assumed that the 
serious charge made against them in the 
Economic Report of 1919 is now given up 
as entirely untrue. 

The writer in ‘Foreign Affairs’ has made 
the following statement: “It is noteworthy 
that at no point is evidence adduced that the 
presence of immigrants from India is in any 
way more detrimental to native welfare or 
advancement than is that of representatives of 
other races”. The fact that the Indian moral 
character has thus been cleared should make 
the Indian public all the more keenly anxious 
that justice should be done to the natives at 
the hands of the Europeans. 


— Ht ee 
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THE CULT OF THE CHARKA 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


CHARYA Prafulla Chandra Ray has marked 
me with his censure in printer’s ink, 
for that I have been unable to display 

enthusiasm in the turning of the Charka. But, 
because it is impossible for him to be pitiless 
to me, even when awarding punishment, he 
has provided me with a companion in my 
ignominy in the illustrious person of Acharya 
Brajendra Nath Seal. That has taken away 
the pain of it, and also given me fresh proof 
of the eternal human truth, thet we are in 
agreement with some -people and with some 
others we are not. It only proves that while 
creating man’s mind, God did not have for 
his model the spider mentality doomed to a 
perpetual conformity in its production of web 
and that it is an outrage upon human nature 
to force it through a mill and reduce it to 
some standardised commodity of uniform size 
and shape and purpose. 

When in my younger days I used to go 
boating on the river, the boatmen of Jagannath 
Ghat would swarm around, each pressing on 
me the service of his own particular vessel. 
My selection once made, however, there 
would be no further trouble ; for, if the boats 
were many, So were the passengers ; and the 
places to go to were likewise various. But 
suppose one of the boats had been specially 
hall-marked, as the one and only sacred ferry 
by some dream emanating from the shrine 
of Tarakeswar, then indeed it would have 
been difficult to withstand the extortions of 
its touts, despite the inner conviction, of the 
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travellers that though the shore opposite may 
be one, its landing places are many ax 
diversely situate. 

Our shastras tell us that the divine shui? 
is many-sided, so that a host of differea 
factors operate in the work cf creation. 1 
death these merge into sameness ; for chas 
alone is uniform. God has given to man tt 
same many-sided skaktz, for which reason tlc 
civilisations of his creation have their divize 
wealth of diversity. It is God’s purpose tht 
in the societies of man the various’ should | ¢ 
strung together into a garland of unity; whi < 
often the mortal providence of our publ c 
life, greedy for particular results, seeks to 
knead them all into a lump of uniformit~. 
That is why we see in the concerns of ths 
world sə many identically-liveried, machinc- 
made workers, so many marionettes pulled bz 


the same string: and on the other hanu, 
wherever the human spirit has not been 
reduced to the coldness of collapse, we also 


see perpetual rebelliousness against this mechan- 
ical, mortar-pounded homogeneity. 

If in any country we find no symptor 
of such rebellion,. if we find its people sub- 
missively or contentedly prone on the dus‘, 
in dumb terror of some master’s bludgeon, 0° 
blind acceptance of some gurus Ijunctior, 
then indeed should we know that for sucl. 
a country, in extremis, it is high time t 
mourn. 

In our country this ominous process o 
being levelled down into sameness has long 
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been at work. Every individual of every 
caste has his function assigned to him, 
togetner with tbe obsession into which he 
has been hypnotised, that, since he is bound 
br some divine mandate, accepted by his 
firs: ancestor, it would be sinful for him to 
sesk relief therefrom. This imitation of the 
sceicl scheme of ant-life makes very easy 
tke performance of petty routine duties, but 
specially difficult the attainment of manhood’s 
esate. It imparts skill to the limbs of the 
mea who is a bondsman, whose labour is 
drzcdgery ; but if kills the mind of a man 
wh) is adoer, whose work is creation. So 
ic Iadia. during long ages past, we have the 
spectacle of only a repetition of that which 
h2s gone before. 

_ In the process of this continuous grind 
India kas acquired a distaste for very 
existence. In dread of the perpetuation of 
tris same grind, through the. eternal re- 
Eetltion of births, she is ready to’ intern all 
mental faculties in absolute inaction in 
coder to ent at the root of Karma itself. 
Isr only too well has she realised, in the 
creary round of her daily habit, the terrible- 
n=ss of this  ever-lasting re-capitulation. 
Poreover, this dreariness is not the only 
Icss sustained by those who have suffered 
themselves to be reduced to a machine-like 
existence; for they have also lost all power 
tw sombat aggression or exploitation. From 
aze to age they have been assaulted by the 
sxcong, defrauded by the cunning, and deluded 
2y the gurus to whom their conscience was 
surrendered. Such a state of abject 
cassivity has become easy because of the 
teaching that through an immutable decree 
cf providence they have been set adrift on 
tte sea of Time, upon the raft of a monotonous 
liv.og death, burdened with a vocation that 
cakes no allowance for variation in human 
ature, 

But whatever our shastras may or may 
noz have said, this popular conception of the 
Creator’s doing is the very opposite of what 
he really did do to man at the moment of his 
ereation. Instead of furnishing him with an 
automatically revolving grindstone, God 
sipped inte his constitution that most lively 
sprightly thing called Mind. And unless man 
zan be made to get rid of this mind, it will 
zəmair impossible to convert him into a 
machine. In so far as the men at the top 
succeeded in paralysing the people’s minds 
zy fear, or greed or hypnotic texts, they 
succeeded in extorting, from one class of 
“hem, only textiles from their looms; from 
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another class, only pots from their wheels ; 
from a third, only oil from their mills. Now 
when from such persons as these it becomes 
necessary to demand the application of 
their mind to any big work on hand, they 
stand aghast. “Mind!” cry they, “What on 
earth is that? Why don’t you order us 
what to do and give some text for us to 
repeat from mouth to mouth and age to 
age Pea 

Our mind, in doing duty only asa hedge 
to prerent the encroachment of living ideas, 
had been kept evenly clipped short for the 
purpose. If, in spite of that, in this age of 
self-assertion, we find mischievous branches 
trying to make room for the disturbance of 
the spruceness of the trimming,—if all our 
minds refuse incessantly to reverberate some 
one set mantram, in the droning chirp of 
the cicadas of the night—let no one be 
annoyed or alarmed; for only because of 
this does the attainment of Swaraj become 
thinkable ! 

That is why I am not ashamed,—though 
there is every reason to be afraid,—to admit 
that tne depths of my mind have not been 
moved by the charka agitation. This may be 
counted by many as sheer presumption on 
my part. They may even wax abusive; for 
swearing is a much needed relief for the 
feelings when even one stray fish happens to 
elude the all-embracing net. Still I cannot 
help noping that there are others who are in 
the same plight as myself,—though it is difficult 
to find them all out. For even where hands 
are reluctant to work. the spindle, mouths 
are all the more busy spinning its praises. 

I am strongly of opinion that all intense 
pressure of persuasion brought upon the 
crowd psychology is unhealthy for it. Some 
strong and wide-spread intoxication of belief 
among a vast number of men can suddenly 
produce a convenient uniformity of purpose 
immense and powerful. It seems for the 
moment a miracle of a wholesale conversion ; 
and a catastrophic phenomenon of this nature 
stuns our rational mind, raising high some 
hope of easy realisation which 1s very much 
like a boom in the business market. The 
amazingly immediate success is nocriterion of 
its reality,—the very dimension of its triumph 
having a dangerous effect of producing a 
sudden and universal eclipse of our judg- 
ment. Human nature has its elasticity; and 
in the name of urgency, it can be forced 
towards a particular direction far beyond 
its normal and wholesome limits. But the 
rebound is sure to follow, and the consequent 
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disillusionment will leave behind it a desert 
track of demoralisation. We have had our 
experience of this in the tremendous exulta- 
tion lately produced by the imaginary easy 
prospect of Hindu-Muslim anity. And there- 
fore I am afraid of a blind faith on a very 
large scale in the charka, in a country which 
is so liable to succumb to the lure of short 
cuts when pointed out by a personality about 


Whose moral earnestness they can have no 
doubt. 
` Anyhow, what I say is this. If, today, 


poverty has come upon our country, we 
should know that the root cause is complex- 
ly ramified and it dwells within ourselves: 
For the whole country to fall upon only one 
of its external symptoms with the application 
of one and the same remedy, will not serve 
to fight the demon away. If man bad been 
a mindless image of stone, a defect in his 
features might have been cured with hammer 
and chisel ; but when his shrunken features 


bespeak vital poverty, the eure must be 
constitutional, not formal ; and repeated 
hammer strokes upon some one particular 


external point will only damage that same 
life still more. 

In the days when our country had to 
bear the brunt of Mogbul and Pathan, the 
little jerry-built edifices of Hindu sovereign- 
ty fell to pieces on every side. There was 
then no dearth of home-spun thread, but that 
did not serve to bind these into stability. 
And, yet, in those days, there was no econom- 
ic antagonism between the people and their 
rulers. ‘The throne of the latter was established 
on the soil of the country, so that the ripe 
fruits fell to the ground where the tree stood. 
Can it then be today—when we have not one 
or two kings, but a veritable flood of them, 
sweeping away our life-stuffs across the seas 
away from our motherland, causing it to 
lose both ite fruits and its fertility-—can it 
be, I say, that the lack of sufficient thread 
prevents our stemming this current ? Is it 
not rather our lack of vitality, our lack of 
union ? 

Some will urge that though in the days 
of Moghul and Pathan we had not sovereign 
power, we had at least a sufficiency of food 
and clothing. When the river is not flowing, 
it may be possible to bank up little pools in 
its bed to hold water enough for our needs, 
conveniently at hand for each. But can 
such banks guarding our scanty economic 
resources for local use withstand the shocks 
which come upon it today from far and 
near ? No longer will it be possible to 
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-duced to the stage of machines. 
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hide ourselves away from commerce with ‘ie 
outside world ; moreover such isolation t- 
self would be the greatest of deprivati. 1s 
for us. If, therefore, we cannot rouse tie 
forces of our mind, in adequate strength. co 
take our due part in this traffic of exchanz- 
ing commodities, our grain will continue co 
be consumed by others, leaving only tue 
chaff as our own portion. In Bengal we have 
a nursery rhyme which soothes the infaat 
with the assurance that if will get the loli- 
pop if only it twirls its hands. But is i; a 
likely policy to reassure grown-up peo)e 
by telling them that they will get ther 
Swaraj,—that is to say, get rid of all pova- 
ty, In spite of their social habits that are a 
perpetual impediment and mental habits 
producing inertia of intellect and will—.7 
simply twirling away with their hands 7 No! 
If we bave to get rid of this poverty, whic. 
is visible outside, it can only be done ov 
rousing our inward forces of wisdom, cf 
fellowship and mutual trust which make fcr 
co-operation. 

But. it may be argued, does not exterrel 
work react on the mind? It does, only if is 
has its constant suggestions to our intelle>, 
is the master, and not merely it. 
commands for our muscles, which are slaves. 
Tn this clerk-ridden country, for instance, ve 
all know that the routine of clerkship i 
not mentally stimulating. By doing the same 
thing day after day mechanical skill may bt 
acquired; but the mind, like a mill-turnire 
bullock, will be kept going round and = rourc. 
a narrow range of habit. That is why, ir 
every country, man has looked down on work 
which involves this kind of mechanica. 
repetition. Carlyle may have proclaimed thc 
dignity of labour in his stentorian accents 
but a still louder ery has gone up from 
humanity, age after age, testifying to its indig- 
nity. “The wise man sacrifices the half to 
avert a total loss’,—so says our Sanskrt 
proverb. Rather than die of starvation, one 
can understand a man preferring to allow 
his mind to be killed. But it would be a 
a cruel joke to try to console him by talkinz 
of the dignity of such sacrifice. 

In fact, humanity has ever been beset 
with the grave problem, how to rescue ths 
large majority of the people from being re- 
It is mv 
belief that all the civilisations which hav3 
ceased to be, have come by their death wher 
the mind of the majority got killed under 
some pressure by the minority ; for the 
truest wealth of man is his mind. No amouni 
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of respect outwardly accorded, can save man 
from the inherent ingloriousness of labour 
divcrced from mind. Only those who feel 
that they have become inwardly small can be 
belictled by others, and the numbers of the 
higher castes have ever dominated over those 
of the lower, not because they have any 
accidental advantage of power, but because the 
lattar are themselves humbly conscious of 
ther dwarfed humanity. If the cultivation of 
science by Europe has any moral significance, 
if is in its rescue of man from outrage by 
Nazare,—not its use of man as a machine, 
but its use of the machine to harness the 
forces of nature in man’s service. One thing 
is certain, that the all-embracing poverty 
_ Wh ch has overwhelmed our country cannot 
be removed by working with our hands to 
the neglect of science. Nothing can be more 
undignified drudgery than that man’s knowing 
should stop dead and his doing go on for 
ever. 

It was a great day for man when he dis- 
ccvered the wheel. The facility of motion thus 
given to inert matter enabled it to bear much 
of man’s burden. This was but right, for 
Matter is the true Sudra ; while, with his 
duel existence in body and mind, Man is 
is a Dwija. Man has to maintain both his 
inner and outer life. Whatever functions he 
cannot perform by material means, are left as 
aa additional burden on himself, bringing him 
to this extent down to the level of matter, 
acd making him a Sudra. Such Sudras can- 
nct obtain glory by being merely glorified in 


words. 
_ Thus, whether in the shape of the spin- 
ring wheel, or the potters’ wheel, or the 


wheel of a vehicle, the wheel has rescued 
imnumerable men from the Sudra’s estate and 
Ushtened their burdens. No wealth is great- 
er than this lightening of man’s material 
bardens. This fact man has realised ever 
more and more, since the time when he turned 
h.s first wheel ; for his wealth has thereupon 
gone on compounding itself in ever-increasing 
rotation, refusing to be confined to the limited 
advantage of the original charka. 

Is there no permanent truth underlying 
these facts ? One aspect of Vishnu’s shakti 
is the padma, the beautiful lotus ; another 
is the chakra, the moveable discus. The one 


-3- the complete ideal of perfection, the other - 


is the process of movement, the ever-active 
rower seeking fulfilment. When man attained 
touch with this moving skakti of Vishnu, he 
was liberated from that inertia which is the 
crigin of all poverty. All divine power is 
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infinite. Man has not yet come to the end of 
the power of the revolving wheel. So, if we 
are taught that in the pristine charka we have 
exhausted all the means of spinning thread, 
we shall not gain the full favour of Vishnu. 
Neither will his spouse Lakshmi smile on 
us. When we forget that science is spread- 
ing the domain of Vishnu’s chakra, those who 
have honoured the Diseus-Bearer to better 
purpose will spread their dominion over us. 
If we are wilfully blind tothe grand vision 
of whirling forces, which science has revealed, 
the charka willcease to have any message for 
us. Thehum of the spinning-wheel, which 
once carried us so long a distance on the path 
of wealth, will no longer talk to us of progress. 

Some have protested that they never 
preached that only the turning of the charka 
should be engaged in. But they have not 
spoken of any other necessary work. 
Only one means of attaining Swaraj has been 
definitely ordered and the rest is a vast 
silence. Does not such silence amount to a 
speech stronger than any uttered word? 
Is not the charka thrust out against the back- 
ground of this silence into undue prominence ? 
Is it really so big as all that? Has it really 
the divinity which may enable it to appropriate 
the single-minded devotion of all the millions 
of India, despite their diversity of tempera- 
ment and talent? Repeated efforts, even unto 
violence and bloodshed, have been made, all 
the world over, to bring mankind together on 
the basis of the common worship of a com- 
mon Deity, but even these have not been 
successful. Neither has a common God been 
found, nor a common form of worship. Can 
it then be expected, that, in the shrine of 
Swaraj, the charka goddess will attract to 
herself alone the offerings of every devotee ? 
Surely such expectation amounts to a dis- 
trust of human nature, a disrespect for India’s 
people. 

In my childhood, I had an up-country 
servant, called Gopee, who used to tell us 
how once he went to Puri on a pilgrimage, 
and was at a loss what fruit to offer to Jagan- 
nath, since any fruit so offered could not be 
eaten by him any more. After repeatedly 
going over the list of edible fruits known to 
him, he suddenly bethought himself of the 
tomato (which had very little fascination for 
him) and the tomato it was which he offered, 
never having reason to repent of such clever 
abnegation. But to call upon man to make 
the easiest of offerings to the smallest of gods 
is the greatest of insults to his manhood, To 
ask all the millions of our people fo spin 
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the charka is as bad as offering the tomato 
to Jagannath. I do hope and trust that there 
are not thirty-three crores of Gopees in India. 
When man receives the call of the great to 
make some sacrifice, he is indeed exalted; for 
then he comes to himself with a start of re- 
velation,—to find that he too has been bearing 
his hidden resource of greatness. 

Our country is the land of rites and 
ceremonials, so that we have more faith in 
worshipping the feet of the priest than the 
Divinity whom he serves. We cannot get 
rid of the conviction that we can safely cheat 
our inner self of its claims, if we can but 
bribe some outside agency. This reliance on 
outward help is a symptom of slavishness, 
for no habit can more easily destroy all re- 
liance on self. Only to such a country . can 
come the charka as the emblem of her deli- 
verance; and the people dazed into obedience 
by some specious temptation go on turning 
their charka in the seclusion of their corners, 
dreaming all the while that the car of Swaraj 
of itself rolls onward in triumphal progress 
at every turn of their wheel. 

And so it becomes necessary to restate 
afresh the old truth that the foundation of 
Swaraj cannot be based on any external cou- 
formity, but only on the internal union of 
hearts. If a great union is to be achieved, 
its field must be great likewise. But if, out 
of the whole field of economic endeavour, 
‘only one fractional portion be selected for 
Special concentration thereon, then we may 
get home-spun thread, and even genuine 
khaddar, but we shall not have united, in the 
pursuit of one great complete purpose, the 
lives of our countrymen. 

In India, it is not possible for every one 
to unite in the realm of religion. The at- 
tempt to unite on the political platform is of 
recent growth, and will yet take long to 
permeate the masses. So that the religion’ of 
economics is where we should above all try 
to bring about this union of ours. It is cer- 
tainly the largest field available to us; for 
here high and low, learned and ignorant, all 
have their scope. If this field cease to be one 
of warfare, if there we can prove, that not 
competition, but cu-operation is the real truth, 
then indeed we can reclaim from the hands 
of the Evil One an immense territory for 
the reign of peace and goodwill It 
portant to remember, moreover, that this is 
the ground whereon our village communities 
had actually practised unity in the past. 
What if the thread of the old union has 


| snapped? It may again be joined together; arrives at his truth can 
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for such former practice has left in ovr 
character the potentiality of its renewal. 

As is livelihood for the individual. so i: 
politics “or a particular people,—a field fc> 
the exercise of their business instincts c` 
patriotism. All this time, just as busines: 
has implied antagonism, so has polities heen 
concerned with the self-interest of a pugna- 
cious nationalism. The forging of arms and c? 
false documents has been its main activity. 
The burden of competitive armaments ha. 
been increasing apace, with no end to it i: 
sight, no peace for the world in prospect. 

When it becomes clear to man that in th 
co-operation of nations lies the true interes 
of each,—for man is established in mutualits 
—then only can politics become a field fo 
true endeavour. Then will the same mean 
which tha individual recognises as moral anc 
therefore true, be also recognised as such by 
the nations. They will know that cheating 
robbery and the exclusive pursuit „of self- 
agerandisement are as harmful for the pur- 
poses of this world as they are deemed tc 
be for those of the next. It may be that the 
League of Nations will prove to be the first 
step in the process of this realisation. 

Again just as the present-day polities is 
a manifestation of extreme individualism in 
nations, so is the process of gaining a liveli- 
hood an expression of the extreme selfishness 
of individuals. That is why mau has descend- 
ed to suen depths of deceit and ecueity in 
bis indisearimjinate competition. And yet, 
since mac is man, even in his business he 
ought to have cultivated his hiamanity rather 
than the powers of exploitation. In working 
for his livelihcod he ought te have earned 
not only his daily bread, but also his eternal 
truth. 

When, years ago, I first became acquainted 
with the principles of co-operation in the 
field of business, oneof the knots of a tangled 
problem which had long perplexed my 
mind seemed to have been  unravelled. I 
felt that the separateness of self-interest, 
which had so long contemptuously ignored 
the claims of the truth of man, was at length 
to be replaced by a combination of common 
interests which would help to uphold that 
truth, proclaiming that proverty lay in the 
separation. and wealth in the union of man 
and man. For myself I had never believed 
that this criginal truth of man could find its 
limit in auy region of his activity... 

The co-operative principle tells us, in the 
field of man’s livelihood, that only when he 

he get rid of his 
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porerty,—not by any external means. And 
the manhood of man is at length honoured’ 
by the enunciation of this principle. Co- 
operation is an ideal, not a mere systém, and 
therefore it can give rise to innumerable 
methods of its application. It leads us into 
no blind alley; for at every step it communes 
wita our spirit. And so, it seemed to me, in 
its wake would come, not merely food, but 
the goddess of plenty herself, in whom all 
kinds of material food are established in an 
essantial moral oneness. 

It was while some of us were thinking of 
tLe ways and means of adopting this princi- 
p:e in our institution that I came across the 
book called “The National Being” written 

ry that Irish idealist, A.E., who has a rare 
combination in himself of poetry and practical 
wisdom. There I could see a great concrete 
realisation of the co-operative living of my 
creams. Jt became vividly clear to me’ what 
varied results could flow therefrom, how full 
the life of man could be made thereby. I 
could understand how great the concrete 
tmth was in any plane of life, the truth 
that in separation is bondage, in union is 
liberation. It has been said in the Upanishad 
that Brahma is reason, Brahma is spirit, but 
„Anna aiso is Brahma, which means that Food 
also represents an eternal truth, and therefore 
through it we may arrive at a great realisa- 
tion, if we travel along the true path. 

I know there will be many to tax me with 
indicating a solution of great difficulty. To 
stve concrete shape to the ideal of co-opera- 
zion on so vast a scale will involve endless 
soil in experiment and failure, before at 
length it may become an accomplished fact. 
No doubt it is difficult. Nothing great can 
be got cheap. We only cheat ourselves 
when we try to acquire things that are 
precious with a price that is inadequate. The 
problem of our poverty being complex, with 
its origin in our ignorance and unwisdom, in 
the inaptitude of our habits, the weakness of 
oar character, it can only be effectively at- 
tacked by taking in hand our life as a whole 
end finding both internal and external re- 
medies for the malady which afflicts it. 
How can there be an easy solution ? 

There are many who assert and some who 
healieve that Swaraj can be attained by the 
cnarka; but I have yet to meet a person 
who has a clear idea of the process. That is 
why there is no discussion, but only quarrel- 
Eng over the question. If I state that it is 
not possible to repel foreign invaders armed 
with guns and cannons by the indigenous 
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bow and arrow, there will I suppose be still 
some to contradict me asking,- Why not? 
It has already been said by some, | Would 
not the foreigners be drowned, even if every- 
one of our three hundred and thirty millions 
were only to spitat them ?? While not deny- 
ing the fearsomeness of such a flood, or the 
efficacy of such a suggestion, for throwing 
odium on foreign military science, the diff- 
culty which my mind feels to be insuperable 
is that you can never get all these millions 
even to spit in unison. It is too simple for 
human beings. The same difficulty applies to 
the charka solution. 

The disappointments, the failures, the 
recommencements that Sir Horace Plunkett 
had to face when he set to work to apply the 
co-operative principle in the economic recon- 
struction of Ireland, are a matter of history. 
But though it takes time to start a fire, once 
alight it spreads rapidly. That is the way 
with truth as well. In whatever corner of 
the earth it may take root, the range of its 
seeds is world-wide, and everywhere they may 
find soil for growth and give of their fruit 
to each locality. Sir Horace Plunkett’s suc- 
cess was not coufined to Ireland alone; he 
achieved also the possibility of success for 
India. If any true devotee of our motherland 
should be able to eradicate the poverty of only 
one of her villages, he will have given 
permanent wealth to the thirty-three crores 
of his countrymen. Those who are wont to 
measure truth by its size get only an outside 
view, and fail to realise that each seed, in its 
tiny vital spark, brings divine authority to 
conquer the whole world. 

As Iam writing this, a friend objects that 
even though I may be right in thinking that 
the charka is not competent to bring us 
Swaraj, or remove the whole of our poverty, 
why ignore such virtues as it admittedly 
possesses? Every farmer, every house-holder, 
has a great deal of leisure left over after his 
ordinary work is done; so that if everyone 
would utilise such spare time in productive 
work, much .could be done towards the allevia- 
tion of our poverty. Why not glorify the 
charka as one of the instruments of such a 
desirable consummation? This reminds me 
of a similar proposition I have heard before. 
Most of our people throw away the water in 
which their rice is boiled. If everyone con- 
served this nutritious fluid that would go a 
long way to solve the food problem. J admit 
there is truth in this contention. The slight 
change of taste required for eating boiled 
rice with its water retained should not be 
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very difficult to aequire, in view of the object 
sought to be gained. Many otber similar 
Savings could be effected which are doubtless 
worth the efort and should be looked upon 
as a duty. But has any one ever suggested 
that the conservation of rice-water should be 
made a plank in the platform of Swaraj-work ? 
And is there no good reason for the omis- 
Sion? 

In order to make my point clear, let me 
take an instance from the ease of religion. 
If a preacher should repeatedly and insistently 
urge that the drinking of water from any and 
every well is the cause of the degeneracy of 
our religion, then the chief objection to his 
teaching would be its tendency to debase the 
value of moral action as a factor in religion. 
No doubt there is the chance of some well or 
other containing impure water ; impure water 
destroys health; a diseased body begets a 
diseased mind ; and therefore spiritual welfare 
is in danger. Iam not concerned to dispute 
the truth in all this, yet I must repeat that 
to give undue value to the comparatively un- 
important, lowers the value of the important. 
And so we find that there are numbers of 
Hindus who would not hesitate even to kill 
a Mohamedan if he came to draw water from 
their own well. If the small be put on an 
equal footing with the big, it is not content 
to rest there, but needs must push its way 
higher up. That is how the injunction : “Thou 
shalt not drink dubious water” gets the better 
of the commandment: “Thou shalt not kill.” 
There is no end to the perversions of value 


which have thus weakened our minds, and 
it is only because we have become 
habituated to their facile intrusion that 


no one is surprised to see the charka stalk 


the land, with uplifted club, in the garb 
of Swaraj itself The charka is doing 
harm because of the undue prominence 


which it has thus usurped, whereby it only 
adds fuel to the smouldering weakness that is 
eating into our vitals. Suppose some mighty 
voice should next proclaim that the rice-water 
waster must not be suffered to enter our 
councils. Given requisite forcefulness, that 
may lead to the flow of rice-water being 
followed by the flow of human blood, in the 
sacred name of political purity. If the idea of 
the impurity of foreign textiles should effect a 
lodgement in our mind along with the 
numerous fixed ideas already there, in regard 
to the impurity of certain foods and waters, 
the Id riots, to which we are accustomed, 
might pale before the sanguinary strife that 
may eventually be set ablaze between the 
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so-called unclean lot who may use forei «sı 
cloth and those politically pure souls wi 
do not. The danger to my mind is taat tx 
contagion of “untouchabilitv,” which wr 
hitherto confined to our society, may exte 1 
to the economic and political spheres as well 

Some one whispers to me that to combia 
in charka-spinning is co-operation itself. 
beg to disagree. If all the higher caste pen lc 
of the Hindu community combine in keepi 3: 
their well-water undefiled from use of tac 
lower ones, this practice in itself does not gi 
it the dignity of Bacteriology. It is a particuiar 
action isolated from the comprehensi% 
vision of this science. And therefore whic 
we keep our wells reserved for the clean 
sect, we allow our ponds to get polluted. tic 
ditches round our houses to harbour messe- 
gers of death. Those who intimately kecen 
Bengal also know that at the time of prepet- 
ing a special kind of pickle cur women taic 
extra precaution in keeping themselves cleen 
In fact they go through a kind of ceremon.a. 
of ablution and otner forms of puriticaticn 
For such extra care their pickle survives tic 
ravage of time, while their villages acc 
devastated by epidemics. For while the'e 
may remain some Pasteur’s law invisible x 
the depth of this pickle-making precauticn 
the diseased spleens in the veighbceurho oG 
make themselves only too evident by their 
magnitude. The universal application >: 
Pasteur’s law in the production of pickle Fa- 
some similarity to the application of tie 
principle of a co-operation method of live i- 
hood in turning the spinning-wheel. It may 
preduce enormous quantity of yarn, but tx 
blind suppression of intellect which guards 
our poverty in its dark dungeon will remair 
inviolate. This narrow activity will sh 2x 
light only upon one detached piece of fee 
keeping its great background of truth dense y 
dark. 

It is extremely distasteful to me to har 
fo differ from Mahatma Gandhi in regard ‘rc 
any matter of principle or method. Nct tht 
from a higher standpoint, there is anythi- g 
wrong in so doing; but my heart shrin<« 
from it. For what could be a greater j y 
than to join hands in the field of work wih 
one for whom one has such love ad 
reverence? Nothing is more wonderful -e 
me than Mahatmaji’s great moral personality. 
In him divine providence has given us a 
burning thunderbolt of shkakiz, May tkis 
shakts give power to India,—not overwhelm 
her,—that is my prayer! The difference r 
our standpoints and temperaments has mace 


aid 


the Mahatma look upon Rammohan Roy as a 
pygmy, while I revere him as a giant. The 
same difference makes the Mahatma’s field 
ci work one which my conscience cannot 
accept as its own. That is a regret which 
will abide with me always. It is, however, 
God’s will that man’s paths of endeavour 
shall be various, else why these differences 
of mentality ? 

How often have my personal feelings of 
regard strongly urged me to accept at Mahat- 
ma Gandhi’s hands my enlistment as a follow- 
er of the charka cult, but as often have 
my reason and conscience restrained me, lest 
I should be a party to the raising of the 
charka to a higher place than is its due, 
thereby distracting attention from other more 
important factors in our task of all-round 
reconstruction. I feel sure that Mahatmaji 
himself will not fail to understand me, 
and keep for me the same forbearance 
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which he has always had. Acharya 
Roy, I also believe bas respect for 
independence of opinion, even when 


unpopular; so that, although when carried 
away by the fervour of his own propaganda 
he may now and then give me a scolding, I 
doubt not he retains for me a soft corner 
in his heart. As for my countrymen, the 
public,—accustomed as they are to drown, 
under the facile flow of their minds, both 
past services and past disservices done to 
them,—if today they cannot find it in their 
hearts to forgive, they will forget to-morrow. 
Even if they do not,—if for me their dis- 
pleasure is fated to be permanent, then just 
as to-day I have Acharya Seal as my fellow- 
culprit, so to-morrow I may find at my side 
persons rejected by their own country whose 
radiance reveals the black unreality of any 
stigma of popular disapprobation. 


A ore te 


CHILDREN PROTECTION BILL 


By JYOTI SWARUP GUPTA 


generation and full growth depends as 
much, if not more, on social advance- 
ment as-on political, economical, educational 
or industrial growth will be delighted to see 
that Sir Hari Singh Gour, wa. has given 
notice of his intention to introduce in the 
Indian Legislature a bill which seeks to 
make better provision for the protection of 
children. | 
The question of affording greater protec- 
tion to girls was mooted in Europe as early 
as May, 1910 by the convening of a conven- 
tion to discover “ways and means for the 
suppression of sale of white girls in foreign 
countries.” The consideration of this question 
did not make much progress and was dis- 
turbed by the great European conflagration 
till in 1921 the League of Nations appointed 
an International Convention to devise re- 
medies for the suppression of the traffic m 
women and children. This convention recom- 
mended that the procuring, enticing or 


er those who believe that India’s re- 


leading away, even with her consent a girl 
under 21 years of age should be made a. 
penal offence in every country. But up rose 
on his legs the Government of India’s re- 
presentative in this august assembly. He 
said with a determined voice that India 
would only subscribe to this resolution if 
ir her case she was allowed to maintain the 
age at 16, which then existed in the .analo- 
gous sections of the Indian Penal Code. Con- 
sequently the Government of India introduced 
a bill to make some verbal changes in‘ 
some sections of the Indian Penal Code to 
bring them into line With the language of 
the convention while maintaining the status: 
quo with regard to the age. The Majority 
of Indian members in the Legislative Assembly 
wanted to raisethe age to 21 or at least to 18. 
The Government was determined to keep 
the age where it was while the people’s own 
elected representatives were equally insistent ` 
on raising it and bringing it on a par with 
other countries. Ultimately it was by sheer 
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weight of non-official majority and their 
persistent efforts that the amendment to raise 
the age to 18 was carried. ‘The effect of these 
changes was that any person who induces 
a girl under 18 to illicit intercourse (section 
366-A) or sells, lets to hire, or otherwise 
disposes of (section 372) or buys, hires or 
otherwise obtains possession of (section 373) 
a girl under 18 with intent or knowing 
it to be likely that she will be employed for 
purposes of prostitution or for unlawful and 
immoral purposes shall be punished. Import- 
ing from any country outside India a girl 
under 21 years of age with intent that 
she may be or knowing it to be likely that 
she will be forced or seduced to illicit inter- 
course will also be punished. It passes one’s 
comprehension as to why exporting a girl 
between 18 and 21 has not been made punisb- 
able! Why should the foreigner be allowed 
to exploit the innocence of India with 
impunity ! 

Under the provisions of Section 375 of the 
Indian Penal Code any person who has 
sexual intercourse with any girl under 12 
years of age, whether within or without the 
marital tie, with or without her consent, is 
punishable with transportation for life or with 


imprisonment of either description which may — 


extend to ten years and is also liable to be 
fined. In February, 1924, Sir (then Dr.) Hari 
Singh Gour had introduced a bill which 
sought to raise the age for this offence of 
Tape, as it is called. The Bill, as it emerged 
from the select committee, proposed that the 
age should be raised:to 14 but that if the 
offence is committed within the marital tie the 
punishment should be reduced to imprison- 
ment of either description which may extend 
to two years with or without fine. When 
the bill was on the floor of the house for the 
final reading some menibers moved amend- 
ments to raise the age to 14 against husbands 
and 16 against strangers. They acted all 
right as theorists, but they committed a great 
blunder inasmuch as they did not calculate 
the strength of their party. The officials 
and the conservatives combined and the bill 
was thrown out. But Dr. Gour does not 
seem to be a man who will take defeat easily 
and it is quite good of him to come out 
with another bill. It is designed to absolute- 
ly protect girls below 18. Whether it is the 
husband who goes to his wife under 13, or 
a Stranger who has access to his morbid 
desire’s prey if under 13, he will have to go 
to exile or gaol. In addition to this the bill 
affords protection to the girl-wife against her 
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husband’s injurious approaches even if S$ 2 
is between 13 and 14, but in this ca-et 3 
husband will be liable to be sent to gaol cn 7 
for one year without any fine. In case of 
strangers the girl is protected up to the a 2 
of 15 but the offender will, if the gil s 
between 13 and 15, be lable to be punisicd 
with imprisonment up to two years with fr 
without fine. Thus leaving aside the quesi 
of amount of punishment a girl is protect d 
within the marital tie till the age of 14 ad 
outside the marital tie till the age of 1). 
Anyone who has access io her will le 
punished. The consent of the wife or zi`l 
will be immaterial. 

To a superficial observer who is not a- 
quainted with the attitude of the Asseml I7. 
it would seem that the deinarcation of k2 
age between 13 and 14 or 13 and 15 fo 
purposes of punishment is superflous. t 
may unnecessarily introduce complexity m2 
the trial ofthe case. The courts will be out 
under the very difficult duty of determin_n= 
in addition as to whether the girl is between 


13 and 14 or 13 and {5 as the case may b. 


It would seem that the question of punist- 
ment could be safely left to the discretion cf 
the trying judge. For every offence the lav 
prescribes the maximum punishment and “le 
question of awarding actual punishment Las 
always to be decided on the facts of eac 
case. The amount of punishment depends o2 
the seriousness of the offence and the cx- 
tenuating circumstances if any. In tais 
case it will depend on the age of the girl anı. 
her constitution, the use and amount of forze, 
the barbarity of the crime and, last but ro- 
the least, on the consent of the girl. Thu. 
within the marital tie it would seem that th 
age could safely be put at 14. Outside th 
marital tie nobody on earth, even with ta 
most futile imagination, will be prepared t 
say that a girl of 15 develops sufficien 
maturity of judgment to be able to appra:s: 
the disastrous consequences of such an evi 
act, especially under the tempting intluence 
in which she might be placed at such times 
When a girl under 18 cannot enter into tx 
most insignificant contract or transfer one 
iota of property or putin the most trifling 
claim even in a court of law on her scle 
responsibility unless her guardian wants tc 
do it for her, how is it conceivable -that sne 
should be given the freedom -to sell both hər 
body and soul which is the most precious 
thing of all earthly possessions ? It woud 
thus appear that the age could be safely pai 
at 18 or at least at 16 in the case of non- 
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marital connections. But those who have 
studied the developments of the last bill in 
the Assembly and who know its tone and 
temper will readily understand that such a 
bili has no chance of finding a place on the 
statute book. Thus half a loaf is better than 
none and we should probably be satisfied with 
the advance contemplated in the bill. 

Those of us who are outside the Assembly 
can. only discuss, reason out and agitate for 
the passing of the bill. It is for those who 


are inside the Assembly to pass the bill. We 
pray and wish that the members will rise 
above religious” prejudices, conservatism, 


apathy to take forward steps and the fear 
ot gaining unpopularity or arousing some 
agitation amongst certain sections of the popu- 
laton. Jt is devoutly to be hoped that they 
will vote on the single issue of welfare of 
the girl and the nation. It has been amply 
shown in an article captioned “Age of 
Consummation of Marriage” published in the 
Moprry Review for September, 1924 that 
th: Hirdu religion enjoins that marriage 
should be consummated only when the 
parties to it are fully developed in body and 
nund. The ordinances of Manu never com- 
template that the husband should live with 
his wife before she attains puberty. If any 
sach interpretation could be put on any 
isolated verse it would not be borne out by 
the context and besides it will be at the 
most recommendatory and never mandatory. 
Moreover if there is any such recommenda- 
tion, which is sought to be attributed to 
Menu, it was meant for entirely different 
times, when India was passing through most 
chaotic times in her history. At that time 
tae doctrine of continence was in vogue. At 
tne present times, on account of the too 
weak physique, due to bad heredity and un- 
healthy environment, the girls attain puberty 
at too early an age. Its early appearance 
is a disease and in no way an index of the 
genl’s fitness to lead a married life. Thus 
the religions bogey goes away. The child 
end maternity welfare organisations have 
amply demoustrated that the high infant 
mortality, the defective rearing of the surviv- 
ing few, the appalling. death rate of women 
at child-bearing age and the thousand and 
che concomitant evils which all lead to 
national deterioration are due to early 
marriages and the begetting of children by 
mere children. Those who rely on social 
reiorm through platform propaganda need 
only analyse their achievments of the long 
and weary past to be convinced of its extreme- 


~who say that legislation 
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ly slow progress. India, which is impatient 
to recover her old position of equality in the 
commonwealth of free nations, cannot afford 
to wait indefinitely and for so long. Those 
should not interfere 
with social customs need only be told that 
all criminal levislation is meant to improve 
society. Why should a man who steals the 
property of another, inflicts a slight hurt, 
commits a nuisance or defames another, be 
punished, if the state be convinced that the 
social reformer will be sufficiently powerful 
to check all such eruptions. Where was the 
fun of passing the Sate Abolition Act, Hindu 
widows remarriage Act, Freedom of Religion 
Act, Civil Marriage Act, Slavery Abolition Act, 
etc., if the social reformer could undertake 
to bring about all these reforms. The social 
reformer has been crying hoarse and- impres- 
sing upon his following the imperative necessity 
of observing the rules of health, hygiene and 
morals, removing illiteracy, limiting the use 
of intoxicants to medicinal purposes, according 
better and equal treatment fo the so-called 
depressed and untouchable classes, raising the 
marriageable age, improving the lot of women 
and children, affording greater facilities to 
workmen; and yet the resultant is almost nil. 
The League of Nations still feels called upon 
to pass resolutions raising the age of consent, 
safeguarding the interests of men, women 
and children working in factories and limit- 
ing the use of intoxicants. [ dare say that 
if the social reformer could guarantee that 
the population will keep fully alive to their 
civic sense of responsibility, then all the laws 
of the country could be repealed to-day and 
judges, lawyers and policemen could all take 
to new and more congenial walks of life. By 
what I have written above I do not for one 
moment mean to minimise the importance 
of the achievements of the social reformers 
or deprecate their very laudable efforts at 
improving society. What I mean to say is 
that the social reformer should readily take 
the assistance of legislature in his onward 
march of improving society. Legislation and 
social reform propaganda should go hand in 
hand. Itis in this spirit that I will urge 
on every member to support this bill. I will 
beg every member not to get confused and 
confounded on side issues but to go to the 
“yes” or “no” lobby according as he answers 
the question “whether the bill is beneficial to 
the girl and nation” in the affirmative or the 
negative. 

The most unfortunate part of the whole 
affair has been that the Government has 
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been consistently opposing this reform from 
the time this question was mooted by the 
League of Nations. It would in all circum- 
stances and at all times be difficult to under- 
Stand the attitude of a Government if it 
persistently, tenaciously and consistently 
fight against an admitted social reform 
which is sought to be given legal sanction 
by the majority of the people’s own elected 
representatives. It is curious that a British 
Government which boastsso much of being the 
father and mother guardian and trustee of India 
and of teaching Indians the art of self-govern- 
ment, should start with grim determination to 
Oppose a social reform, which happens to be 
akin to their own custom and manners, and 
which is sought to be enforced by the 
League of Nations and the Indian Legislature. 
I am at a loss to understand as to why a 
retrograde reservation should be so often 
made by Government ‘of India’s representative 
when a vital resolution affecting all civilized 
countries is passed by the League of Nations. 
Whether it is the raising of the Age of Consent 


or the limitation of opium production cr 
affording greater protection to the laboure: s 
working in factories, the Government of Ind x 
is bound to make a reservation in the nawe 
of India. This sort of exception every time 
will undoubtedly place India in the wrong. 
Every country will naturally look down upcn 
India and consider her backward. It is 
difficult’ to imagine how the European nou- 
official members with their reputed tender 
and gallant feelings towards the gentler sex 
could march to the Government lobby ard 
join in the indirect support of the perpetri- 
tion of the most inhuman and brutal erixe 
which not only sets innocent girls once ard 
and ior ever on the road to ruin but al:o 
brings untold misery to their children. The 
chariot of India’s progress has to move at cn 
adequate speed. It has to overtake other 
Nations which are much in advance of it ard 
also to keep pace with them in their onward 
march. Let every clog and obstruction be 
removed from its path. 


“MUHAMMADANISM MUST BE SUPPRESSED ” 


By MAJOR B. D. BASU, I. 3L S. (Remren) 


UCH was the war-cry of Englishmen in 
England and India when the Mutiny 
broke out in the latter country in 1857. 
But it was Lord Ellenborough who as Gover- 
nor-General of India had declared his policy 
of always keeping down the followers of the 
crescent and never showing them any favour 
or encouraging them in any way to better 
their lot. He wrote to the Duke of Wellington 
from Simla on 4th October, 1842, after the 
fall of Cabul and Ghazni :— 
- “I could not have credited the extent to which 
the Muhammadans desired our failure in Afghani- 
stan, unless I had heard here circumstances 
which prove that the feeling pervaded even those 
entirely dependent upon us. 

._.. The Hindus, on the other hand, are delight- 
ed. It seems to me most unwise, when we are 
sure of the hostility of one-tenth, not to secure the 


enthusiastic support of the nine-tenths which are 
faithful.” 


Again, writing to the Duke of Wellington 
on January 18, 1843, Ellenborougl said :— 

“I cannot close my eyes to the belief, that that 
race (Muhammadans) is fundamentaly hostile to us 


and therefore our true policy is to conciliate the 
Hindus.” 


His peculiar mentality is to be explained 
by the fact that his wife deserted him and 
became a willing inmate of the harem of 
an Arab chief. 


ad 


Elenborough’s ill-treatment of the Amizs 
of Sind and annexation of that unhappy valley 
is to be accounted for on the hypothesis of 
his animus towards the votaries of the creed 
of Muhammad. He was alive at the time of 
the Indian Mutiny. It is not known how 
much he might have kindled the fire of 
hostility of his countrymen against Muham 
madans. 

Why the Muhammadans incurred the 
wrath of Englishmen was very succinctly 
stated in a pamphlet published in 1858 and 
written by a retired member of the Bengal 
Civil Service,. named Henry Harrington Thomas. 
According to him, the authors of the Mutiny 
were the Muhammadan conspirators. He 
wrote :— : 

“I have stated that the Hindoos were not the 
contrivers or the primary movers of the rebellior ; 
and L now _shall attempt to show that it was the 
result of a Mahomedan conspiracy, which had Le. n 
in agitation for a longer period than was general y 
suspected, though it was developed somewhat 
sooner than its authors had intended. ; “ut 
the question is, Who planned and organized this 
combined movement for the murder of every 
Christian man, woman, and child throughout the 
country ! Left to their own will and to their own 
resources, the Hindoos never would, or could, have 


compassed such an undertaking .....No; it is 
amongst the Mahomedans and not the Hindocs, 
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thaz we must look for the real originators of this 
terrible plot; ..... at, in order to comprehend 
in thair full force the motives which induced the 
Manomedans, more particularly than our other 
Indizn subjects, to lay their plot for our extermina- 
tion. it will be necessary to consider the character 
and tenets of the Mahomedans in general. They 
have been uniformly the same from the | times of 
the first Caliphs to the present day, proud, intolerant 
and cruel, ever aiming at Mahomedan supremacy by 
whatever means and ever fostering a deep hatred 
of Caristians. They cannot be good subjects of any 
Government which professes another religion ; the 
precepts of the Koran will not suffer it. They deem 
themselves placed in a false position under any but 
a Mehomedan dynasty. For this reason, no favours 
or honours can conciliate them but they can dissi- 
mulste to perfection, until, their opportunity pre- 
senis itself; and then their true character becomes 
manifestissa But in India the Mabomedans 
had _ other motives for seeking our destruction, 
besičes their rooted anti-Christian feeling. They 
coud not forget that they had been the masters of 
the country for many generations, and they _never 
ceased to persuade themselves, that if the British 
power were thoroughly destroyed they would 
recover their lost position, and once more lord it 
over the Hindoos. They perceived the disaffection 
wlith had been spreading amoug the native 
regiments and fanned the flame by their 
intrigues. Well aware that no decisive blow 
coud be struck without the co-operation of 
the Hindoo troops, and thatthe surest means of 
urgag them to desperate measures, was to con- 
vine? the Brahmins in the first place that their 
religion was in danger, the Mahomedans artfully 
cirzulated a report which was echoed by the 
Brahmins, that the British Government was under- 
mining the Hindoo faith, with the covert inten- 
tior_ of converting the Hindoos to Christianity....-..-- 
In saeir determined character, their education and 
mental capacity, the Mahomedans are vastly 
suxzerior to the Hindoos, who comparatively speak- 
ing are mere children in their hands. The Maho- 
medans, moreover, on account of their higher 
qualification for busmess, have been more generally 
taken into public employ, which afforded them 
facilities for becoming acquainted with the measures 
of ‘Zovernment and gave weight and import- 
ance to their assertions. s... the Mahomedans 
planned and organised this rebellion, (or rather 
revolution) for their own aggrandizement alone ; 
ant. that the Hindoo Sepoys of the Bengal army 
were their dupes and instruments (pp: 13-17, The 
Late Rebellion in India, and Our Future Policy 
By Henry Harrington Thomas, London, 1858). 
Again, the same writer has referred to the 
imzossibility of converting the Muhammadans 


to Christianity. 

“The Missionary seldom convinces a Mahomedan: 
the very fact of his Christanity militates against 
his success. In general the Mahomedan avoids 
diseussion with the Missionaries and he listens with 
impatience to their arguments, if he does not 
wholly turn a deaf ear to them. Of a nature less 
stera and obdurate, the Hindoos: are frequent: 
tourhed by the preachings of the Missionaries,.-.---” 
(Ibid, p. 28). : 

When there was so much prejudice 
against the Muhammadans, it was not possible 


to judge the guilt of the members of: that 
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community in the perpetration of the alleged 
atrocities on Christians of both sexes during 
the days of the Indian Mutiny. The Caleutta 
Review tried to take a dispassionate view of 
the question, when it wrote :— 


“Muhammadanism must be Suppressed” 


“With regard to the Mussalmans who have 
shown such an hostile spirit to England, we woul 
advocate a firm and. strong military policy, yet 
we may ask, is coercion without enlightenment to 
our future position towards them? Is it safe 
to keep thirty millions of men in India under the 
bondage of ignorance, which is so fertile a source 
of their aversion to us? Russia with eagle eve 
has long observed the point fo which the 
Mussalmans of India offered to her views, Persia 
being the connecting link ; if we trample them down 
and give them none of that knowledge which would 
enlarge their mental horizon, if we make no effort 
to purify the moral and religious atmosphere 
which surrounds them, we may as well look for 
health in the swamps of Java as for peace from a 
Moslem. We drive them into the arms of Russia. 
We maintain that no real and decided efforts have 
been made as yet to enlighten the Mussalmans by 
giving them knowledge in a form adapted to them: 
schemes of education have been framed by persons 
who knew as little of the Muhammadan mind as 
they did of the North American Indians, 
who thought the same system of education 
would equally suit the cringing, apish Bengali, 
destitute of all original ideas, and the 
Mussalman whose pride was fed by the_recollec- 
tions of imperial power held by his. creed for five 
centuries in India, and by the associations connect- 
ed with a race of conquerors who once invaded 
the soil of France itself. Five years ago, the writer 
of this article visited. Delhi, and was perfectly 
surprised at the prodigious activity of the Moham- 
madan press in that city. Ideas end in action; so 
long as our policy does_ not aim at, enlightening 
the Mussalman mind and lessening his prejudices, 
so long will the mere repressive policy of the 
sword only keep. the flame down, but will not, 
cannot extinguish It... | 

Many pronounce the Mussalmans irreclaimable, 
and yet no serious and continuous efforts have 
been made in India to reclaim them ; you let your 
garden run into jungle and then complain of the 
jangle! Does not history point out to us the 
learning, refinement and toleration that prevailed 
at the court of Akbar in Agra, with the Khaliphs 
of Baghdad and during four centuries of Moorish 
rule in Spain? Was there no difference between 
the Arabs who issued wild and ferocious from 
their deserts after Mohammad’s death, and the 
descendants of the same men at the court of 
Harun al Raschid ? Was not the Arabic literature 
and science of the middle ages the link between 
ancient and modern literature ?” 

—C.R., Vol. XXX, pp. 22-23 (Jan-June, 1858). 


But the Muhammadans remained under 
the suspicion of the British authorities in 
India for more than a quarter of a century. 
No “bigamist” Anglo-Indian administrator 
of those days ever thought of owning the 
Muhammedans of any part of India, as his 
“favourite wife.” 
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DISUNITED INDIA. AS°SEEN BY A FOREIGN EYE 


By A. SINGARAVELU 


]xrropucrion—The French thaving lost their 
LL Empire in India in the Seven Years’ War could 
not give up the desire of recovering 1t by driv- 
ing the English out with the help of the Indian 
princes. Jean Law submitted a scheme for this 
purpose in 1777, which has been published by M. 
Alfred Martineau under, the title of the Political 
State of India. So too in 1784 Bussy submitted to 
the colonial minister of France the following survey 
of the strength, policy. and distribution, of the 
Indian princes with a view to forming plans for 
a confederacy with the French against the English. 
It is a document of great interest as it shows how 
accurately and minutely a foreign soldier, In 
Pondicherry was informed about the various 
Indian chiefs, their military strength and even the 
politics of their Court. It also gives us a vivi 
picture of the disunited state of India during the 
twilight between the setting of the Mughal empire 
and the rise of British suzeranity. 

M. A. Singaravelu, Curator of the Old Records 
at Pondicherry, brought this letter to public notice 
at the last Poona Session of the Indian Hist. Records 
Commission, where he received a cordial welcome 
as the “cultural envoy” of France to Indian scholars 
and the historical documents and exhibits brought 
by him excited much interest. especially among 
students of Maratha history. This letter is noted 
as No. 423 on p. 153 of the Podicherry Catalogue, 
tome 1. 

J. SARKAR] 
Letter from Bussy to Marshal de Castries, 


Royal Minister, France. 

Dated Pondicherry, 3rd March, 1784. 

* x è MEMOm on THE ActuaL CONDITION OF 
tae MucnaL Exremu, tae Hrxpv PRINCES, AND 
THE MARATHAS... 

I do not think that it is necessary to 
announce at the beginning of this memoir 
that nothing will make me disguise the truth 
that all that I write is subject to revolutions, 
more or less frequent and [therefore] is not 
true except at the present raoment ; that it 
is necessary for us to follow these revolu- 
tions with some exactness and to be instructed 
in time, if we wish to form alliances... 


I begin with the Mvcmar Ewermr: Ali 
Gauhar Shah Alam, Emperor of Delhi or 
Padishah, aged about 35 years, resides in 
his capital, round which he does not possess 
anything more tnan a small strip of country. 
He has really under his orders not more 
than 1,200 men—of whom 700 are sepoys 
and 500 are cavalry—who form his guard. 
His Wazir, Abdul Ahad Khan, has only 500 
men. 

Mirza Shafi Khan, nephew of Najaf Khan 
has the title of “General of the Army of the 
Emperor,” of whom he is in fact very 
independent; he lives at Agraand can assem- 
ble 20,000 men. The late M. Sombre’s troops, 


actually commanded by M. Marchand a 
also at his disposal; this corps is composed 
of 4,000 men, of whom nearly 80 are Kurapeans 
The rumour has spread that Mirza fhen 
Khan has been assassinated by the HamaJari 
general, and that the troops of the former 
a dispersed. This news requires confirm: - 
ion. 

The troops of the widow of Sombre ars in 
very great misery; this woman, named 
Farzana Begam [text has Paragauna] res des 
at Akbarabad, close to Agra, and has tha 
direction of the troops of her decease] 
husband. 

[Footnote in original: M. Pauly, who commanded 
the troops of the late M. Sombre, having keen 
unskilfuily mixed up in the intriguesof theCourt an 1 
been beheaded, M. Marchand had commanded tiem 
afterwaras. M. de Montigny has formed the laa 
of marrying the widow of M. Sombre, who is a 
Kashmiri. woman, believing her to be very zich, 
and [thus] commanding her corps. The misadventure 
to M. Pauly and the confiscation which has been 
done to the property of the widow made him 
renounce that project.] 

Afrasiab Khan, another general 
Emperor and equally independent, has hi 
residence at Hasi-asi and can place in the 
field 40,000 men. He possesses a larg: 
country between the Jamuna and the Ganges 

Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadani, of whon 
I have already spoken, is also a genera 
of the Emperor and independent like che 
above two. He possesses the country o: 
Hodal and can raise about 30 thousand men. 

Nawab Najaf Quli Khan possesses the 
country of the Jats. His capital is Sabitgarh 
He can put in the field not more than 8,COC 
men. All these chiefs, each jealous of the 
others, are occupied in making war against 
the Sikhs and often in fighting ameng 
themselves. 

- The Emperor has still other chiefs under 
his control. But they are not known, with 
the exception of Himmat Bahadur, who was 
formerly in the service of Shuja-ud-daulah 
and had passed into that of Najaf Khen. 
This Himmat Bahadur appears to be entirely 
devoted to the English. I believe I ought to 
observe on the subject of the enmity and 
friendship of the princes of this country, 
which some have caused to make such a 
noise in Kurope-—whether towards wus 2r 
towards the English, that they exist solely 
for the reason of the personal (particular) 
interest of the princes, and that as soon as 
their projects of fortune or ambition are 
satisfied they become equally indifferent zo 
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the French and the English. The above 
details, entirely short as they are, serve 
nevertheless to prove the state of weakness 
in which the [Delhi] Emperor finds himself. 
_ The Sikhs, who are almost always at war 
with the Emperor of Delhi or mostly with 
his generals—are the masters of all the 
country which lies between Delhi and [the 
empire of] Persia. They have formed a kind 
or republic of which the constitution is little 
known; they, however, recognised two leading 
chiefs, Jassa Singh and Jahar Shah Singh. 

The former possesses the provinces which 
Le between Multan and Delhi, and made, not 
Jong ago, war with Timur Shah. The number 
ct his troops appears to be one hundred 
thousand men. 

Jahar Shah Singh commands all the 
country situated between Panipat and Lahore. 
Ee has been often tp against the generals of 
the Emperor. They ascribe 60 to 80 thousand 
trorsemen to him. The Sikhs pass for very 
brave men, and itis the general opinion 
among the Mughals that none but the 
sikhs and the Marathas can tura the English 
zut of Bengal,—the former by attacking the 
country on the left bank of the Ganges and 
the Marathas that on the right bank. It is 
rot believed that the Sikhs have any alliance 
with the English. 


Among the chief Rasans and princes 
lying between the Mughal empire and the 
“Maratha country, are counted the following :— 

Jai Singh Sawai, Rajah of Jaipur and of 
the Rajputs—who is a Hindu and very 
powerful. He has the best sepoys of Hindu- 
stan. His wealth is considerable, and his 
chief anxiety is to live at peace with ` his 
neighbours. The Jagir of Sindhia (one of 
tae leading chiefs among the Marathas) 
souches his country. Himmat Bahadur is 
one of his vassals. It is believed that 
Sawai Jai Singh can easily maintain an 
army bf 40,000 men. 

Khuman (or Guman) Singh, Rajah of 
Jasalmir, possesses a vast country to the 
west of Ajmir. He is a friend of the preced- 
ing Rajah and can place 20,000 men in the field. 

Bijay Singh, Rajah of Jodhpur and 
Mairta, has his State between Ajmir and 
Gohad. He is an ally ofthe Rajahs of Jaipur 
and of Ajmir. We are told that he can have 
an army of 30,000. men. 

The Rana of Ajmir is master 
extensive and populous 
Jaipur and Jasalmir. 
about 40,000 men. 


of a very 
country between 
He can bring to battle 
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The Rajah of Gohad, a vassal of the 
Marathas, very openly helped the passage of 
the English brigade which marched from 
Lucknow to Surat. He lost nearly all his 
dominions after the English had made their 
peace with the Marathas. He had not more 
than 7 or 8 thousand men, of whom the 
great part perished at the capture of Gwalior. 

Fateh Singh, Rajah of Baroda, in Gujrat, 
—equally a vassal of the Marathas,—had 
assisted the English during their war against 
the Court of Puna. The Regency [at Poonal 
wished to punish and rob him entirely; but 
Sindhia made him obtain forgiveness by 
means of a large sum. Fateh Singh can set 
in the field 25 thousand men, of whom 
18,000 are cavalry. 

Mumin Khan, a Persian by origin, Nawab 
of Cambay, has about 1500 soldiers whom he 
can increase up'to 8,000. He is not known 
to have any relations with the English or 
with the Marathas. He is a vassal of the 
Court of Delhi; his country is small, but 
rich and well populated. This is the remnant 
of the conquests of Aurangzib [in the Deccan.| 

Modaji Bhonsle, Rajah of Cuttack and 
of Nagpur, Rana of Berar, &c.—is independent 
of the Court of Puna; he is descended from 
the ancient kings of Satara. The subjects of 
this prince are called “the little Marathas”. 
His dominions are immense and bounded on 
the north by many petty Rajahs, most of 
whom are dependent on Bengal ;on the south 
by the dominions of Nizam Ali; on the 
west by the “greater Marathas”, and on the 
east by the ocean.....We. cannot believe that 
he can entertain more than 80,000 men. It 
is certain that this prince, intimidated at first 
by the menaces of the English, was after- 
wards gained over by the presents and in- 
sinuating words of. Mr. Anderson to let the 
Bengal army penetrate his State and thence 
reach the Malabar coast. He gaveequally free 
passage by way of Cuttakto the sepoys whom 
the Council at Calcutta sent to Madras. 
However, Modaji Bnonsle enjoys at the Court 
of Puna very great consideration; he is also 
reputed to be as just as enlightened, and the 
Marathas have chosen him to be the mediator 
of their peace with the English. On the 
other hand, he had the moderation or rather 
wisdom to decline it when some proposed to 
place him on the throne of Puna. He cannot 
conceal from himself the fact that his State 
of Cuttack would already have been a prey 
to the ambition of the English Company, if 
the Company had not feared to stir so very 
powerful an enemy. The Company will 
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probably handle him tactfully so long as he 
can be useful to them. It is also probable 
that if we had been informed in time about 
the mediation with which he was charged and 
if we had been able to carry out a descent of 
our troops on the province of Cuttack, he 
would not have lent himself to the views 
of the English. 

_ For rendering complete the statement of the 
actual situation in India, I ought not to forget 
the princes who occupy one part of the 
Malabar coast, from Goa up to Bombay. If 
in the event of a new war, we propose to 
make a descent on the Malabar coast to 
convey succours to the Marathas, if will be 
dangerous to ignore the fact that a great 
part of that coast is absolutely dependent on 
some petty sovereigns, who have interests 
frequently opposed to those of the Court of 
Puna. They are, in truth, of little power; 
but ultimately they are the masters of many 
passages of the great Ghats, and they have 
succeeded in resisting up to the present the 
efforts which the Marathas have made for 
subduing them. 

Ragho Angre, King of Kolaba, a tributary 
of the Court of Puna and connected with the 
English by commerce, possesses the extent of 
the coast between Chaul and Bombay. It 
does not extend towards the foot of the Ghats 
more than 7 or8 leagues. He has 3,000 soldiers. 

The Rajah of Habshi or Siddi, of Abyssinian 
origin, is master of the coast from Chaul up 
to Vankoot, for a depth of about 12 leagues. 
His army is 2,000 strong. A squadron [of 
ships} can be supplied with beef (oxen) by 
this prince, which it would try in vain to 
procure from the Marathas, who are im- 
moveable on that point. | 

The queen of Kolhapur (born a Maratha) 
is “dependent ; she does not possess more 
than 7 or 8 kosses of territory on the coast 
but it extends greatly in the interior, and 
also on the other side of the great chain of 
the Ghats. She was friendly to Tipu Sahib, 
she has 10,000 troops. 

Bhonsle, Maratha Rajah of Vadi, is master 
of the coast from Tamana (se, ? Thana) up 
to the neighbourhood of Goa. His territory 
is terminated on the east by the great Ghate. 
He has 5 or 6 thousand men on foot, and 
frequent war with the Portuguese, whom he 
constantly defeats. He is descended from 
the old kings of Satara, and is independent 
of the Court of Puna, for which, however, he 
‘has much respect. 


I presently pass on to the MARATHAS, 


whose forces are 
whom it is very 
detail. 

Under the simple name of Marathcs o 
Great Marathas are comprehended all th 
people who recognise the authority of th 
Court of Puna, also called the Peshwa. Th: 
king who is in Satara has nothing except thc 
title of sovereign, and if the Peshwa alow: 
him a brilliant Court, it is out of consicera 
tion for the people who will not suffer then 
to fail in respect for the posterity of :heiz 
ancient kings, of whom they are pleased t 
see an image. It was only by slow anc 
imperceptible degrees that the Peshwa, has 
usurped all the authority and has left to tke 
king of Satara only empty honours, witout 
any power.... 

The two Brahmans who may be rega-ded 
as the origin of the reigning house, or of the 
Peshwa, were named Chimnaji Appa and 
Balaji Rao; they were brothers. 

Chimnaji had for his son the Bhan, a 
general of the Marathas now dead. Balaji 
Rao left two sons, the great Nana and 
Raghoba ;—~the latter was surrendered by 
the English in the last treaty which they 
have made with the Marathas and is actually 
living at Cambary on the Ganga | = Godavari], 
under surveillance of the troops of the 
Peshwa. 

To the great Nana succeeded Madhav Rao, 
who died in 1769, and to the latter 
Narayan Rao who was assassinated in 
1772 at the hazds of Raghoba, who saved 
himself by fleeing to the English. Narayan 
Rao left a posthumous son, whois the accual 
king {at present] ; his name is Pandit Pradhan 
Sawai Madhav Rao, and he is aged atout 
eleven years. 

The interregnum and the minority of the 
king have obliged the chiefs to establish a 
Council of Regency composed of 12 membars. 
Raghoba, st&pected of having caused the 
assassination of his nephew, was unanimovsly 
proscribed 

The Council of Regency has undergone 
many revolutions. Today almost all the power 
resides in Nana Farnavis, entrusted with the 
person of the young king, and in Hari Pant 
Phadke, chief of the army.... Nana Farnis 
has his jagirsin Menauli, Khandesh, Nagor te. 

Hari Pant Fadke, whom the Marathas also 
call Tatia, is general of the armies end 
second member of the Regency. He is very 
much attached to Nana Farnis. Nothing is 
decided in the darbar without his advice. JJe 
is animated by the same resentment which 
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Nana has against Raghoba and his protectors. 
[But] he is not so open nor so demonstrative 
as the Regent; hence, some believe that the 
general is friendly to the English. But 
ucthing is more contrary to truth [than this 
belief.| Phadke gave many defeats to Haidar, 
who did justice to his military talents. He 
commands the camp of Puna, which at this 
moment has not more than 20,000 horsemen... 

It would not be useless to speak here of 
some other chiefs who are also members of 
she Regency.... 

Krishna Rao Ballar, wakil of the Marathas 
at the Court of Nizam Ali, is consulted in 
all affairs of any importance; he is also 
[consulted] by the subah |-dar] of the Deccan 
for his own possessions. He has had the 
skill to preserve the good understanding 
between the Courts of Puna and Haidarabad, 
in the delicate circumstances when the 
English employed all sorts of-means to cause 
a rupture between them. He is, however, 
accused of favouring that nation (¢e, the 
English) a little; but this allegation appears 
to me to be refuted somewhat by the friend- 
ship and confidence which Nana and Fadke 
have accorded him. In Maharashtra he holds 
the jagir of Baramati. 

Mahadji Sindhia Patil, known in Hindu- 
stan under the sole name of Sindhia, was 
originally a slave of the Government (sarkar.) 
He owes his great fortune to his genius 
for war and for intrigue He is the 
man whom the English. set themselves 
to seduce and oppose to the power of Nana. 
Although the general (ze. Sindhia) is still 
submissive to the Court of Puna, the latter 
is not without anxiety from the constant 
relation which he keeps up with the Council 
of Calcutta by means of Myr. Anderson, the 
negotiator of the last treaty of the English 
with the Marathas, who has not left the 
camp of Sindhia, with many Exf@lish officers. 


His army is of a hundred thousand men 
and he has about 50 pieces of cannon. We 
do not yet know the projects of Sindhia, but 
it is known that Sulaiman, the second son of 
the Padishah, has come asking for his protec- 
tion, and that his army has gone to encamp 
to the north of Gwalior towards Dig. M. De 
Montigny has nobody near Sindhia who can 
give him an account of his movements. The 
jagir of this general is large and includes 
Burhanpur, Ujjain, Asir, the country of Malwa, 
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those tracts which have been taken away 
from the Rajah of Gohad, Jamgoan &c. 

Lakshman Rao Raste, a member of the 
Regency, is at the head of 12, 000 horse. 

Parashit Ram Bhao commands 25,000 men 
(of whom 20,000 are cavalry.) He holds the 
jagir of Miraj, near the territory of Tipu 
Sahib, against whom he has often asked fer 
permission to march. , 

Tukoji Holkar, a chief with a great repu- 
tation, whom the Peshwa has humbled and 
ruined because of his very great power, now 
commands only about 8,000 men, when he 
can raise up to 20,000 in times of war. ‘The 
Court of Puna actually works to put him in 
a condition to counterbalance the power of 
Sindhia... 

Govind Bhat Nichure, a. member of the 
Regency, is one of the richest and most 
powerful Brahmans of Puna. l 

Apa Balavant Rao, relative of Nana Farnis 
commands 4,000 men, his jagir is Saswad. 

Bawa Nichuram (? Vinchure), a member of 
the Council of Regency, has 2,000 horsemen. 

Ganesh Pandit Bara (?) commands 5,000. 

Sakroji and Maloji, two brothers known 
under the name of Rajas Corperas (? Raja’s 
karbharis) have 5,000 horse ; their jagir is at 
Akelkot. 

Bapu Pandit, darogha or chief of the 
artillery, has 2,500 men crdinarily and 12 
thousand in war-time. There are not more 
than 24 pieces of cannon in the Topkhanah 
fit for service. 

Dorop Maratha, admiral at Vijaydurg, has 
1,500 sepoys, 3,000 sailors, and 42 men of war, 
(palles and galvettes). 

I believe that I am not far from the 
truth in asserting that the Marathas can in 
15 days set on foot an army of 250 thousand 
men, of whom 120 thousand are good horse- 
men, 1500 are sepoys armed and disciplined 
in the European fashion, 500 are Arabs and 
Abyssinians of a courage proved in every- 
thing. The rest are composed of Pindaris, 
piadas (footmen), and sepoys, armed in the 
manner of this country. 

The revenue of the Peshwa’s Government 
was formerly about 10 krores of Rupees. 
But Haidar Ali, the English, Sindhia, and the 
troubles of the Regency have greatly 
diminished it. At present it is only three 
krores. I do not include in this estiaate the 
right to chauth which the Marathas have much 
difficulty in receiving. 
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By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


MP\HERE was much of a mystic in Emerson. 
In his earlier years they called him a 
“transcendentalist”. In his latter years 

he left some of that behind, but he always 

retained a strong element of mysticism in 
his thought. Perhaps without it he could 
not have been a poet. But all was balanced 
by an element of keen, clear common sense 


that runs through all his thinking and 
writing. He never “loses his head’. If his 
thought has wings, it also has feet that 


Stand firm on the solid earth. If he is a 
mystic, or a transcendentalist, he is also a 
very practical. “Yankee”. With all his 
philosophy, and all his idealism, he dearly 
loves facts. He fairly revels in facts—facts 
as foundations for his thinking, facts as 
teachers of lessons, facts as illustrations— 
facts of every kind, nearaud remote, common 
and uncommon, sometimes erudite, sometimes 
homely, often quaint, but always flashing 
new and unexpected light on the subject in 
hand. Thus while he is one of the subtlest 
of thinkers, and-one of the most daring, he 
is also one of the sanest. His love for facts 
and reality keep him from running off, as 
many thinkers who leave the old paths do, 
into wild speculations, and baseless “fads” 
and “isms.” _ 

Emerson had a wonderful respect for per- 
sonality,—for the individuality of every 
human being no matter how humble. He 
treated every one with deference, —a deference 
which he sincerely felt. He believed that 
each human soul is a new and original 
creation, different from every other soul, 
with distinct gifts and a distinct place to 
fill in the world, with an original and import- 
ant, even if limited, contribution to make to 
the world’s thought and feeling and life. 
Hence the importance of each person being 
given freedom to live his own life and think 
his own thought, and thus be able to make 
his contributiun. Emerson was one of the 
best of conversationists because he was one 
of the best of listeners. And he was one of 
the best of listeners because he respected every 
human soul and believed that absolutely 
every person has ideas and feelings that are 
worth attention from the wisest minds. 
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imerson was a profound believer in science. 
He followed its wonderful discoveries witi 
deepest interest. He saw in if a new, anc 
marvellous, and many-sided, and cver-grow- 
ing revelation of God. But, of course, he 
saw it all with the eyes of the seer, the 
thinker, the poet, and he interpreted its 
teachings and deductions in the light of his 
own idealism. He would have science a 
living not a dead thing. He would have it 
vivified and glorified by creative insignt, by 
Imagination, by poetry, by religion. While 
he honoured scientists above most mea, yet 
for those scientists who begin with matter 
and end with matter, who investigate matter 
and contend that that is all there is, he 
had little respect. To scientists he said— 

“Bring on your facts: the more, the better. I 
bow reverently before every one. But I beg of 
you gentlemen, do not study one-half of the 
universe alone, and that the lower and poorer half. 
Bring me facts and deductions about souls as well 
as bodies, about spirit as well as matter. Is not 
a man more important than a_ fossil and the 
mighty mind of man that can weigh and measure 
the stars than a bug?” 


Emerson rejoiced in the power which 
modern science has given man over the 
forces of nature, enabling him in marvellous 
ways to harness wind and water and steam 
and electricity and make them his servants. 
He rejoiced in inventions and machinery. 
But be did not rejoice in the uses to which 
too often they are put. They ought to be 
liberators of men, and enlargers of men’s 
lives; whereas too often they are allowed to 


enslave men, brutalize them, turn them into 
human machines. 
Too often this great new- power is used 


to increase the wealth of the unscrupulous 
and sordid, to multiply useless luxuries 
which injure and debase. Of course, this is 
not the fault of the inventions or the 
machinery, but of their bad use. The trouble 
lies in men’s selfishness, greed and low aims. 
As Emerson puts it, “Things are in the 
saddle and ride mankind.’ This is fatal. 
Men and governments must learn (Emersun 
believed that sooner or later they will learn, 
even if through ‘much suffering and disaster) 
to keep humanity in the saddle, and to use 
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“things” including science and all machinery, 
“or the liberation, for the -uplift, for the real 
oenefit of humanity. à 

Emerson was a believer in Evolution, 
aven before Darwin. In geology and other 
sciences he read the marvellous story of the 
sarth’s onward and upward history, from 
fire-mist to water and rock, then to soil, 
then to the lowest forms of vegetable and 
animal life, then to higher and ever higher: 
until man is reached. “It is a long way 
from granite to the oyster; further yet to 
Plato, and the preaching of the immortality 
of the soul. Yet all must come as surely as 
the first atom has two sides.” 

“Striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 

_Emerson saw clearly that evolution is 

still going on. Man is not yet, fully made, 
but is only in the making. 
_ “We still carry sticking tous remains of our 
former lower existences.” “Still half-buried in the 
sail, millions are pawing to get free--....A cultivat- 
31 man, wise to know and bold to perform, is the 
end to which Nature works,—is the flowering and 
result of all geology and astronomy.” . 

How glorious is Emerson’s thought of the 
man of evolution: In his enthusiasm hear 
him exclaim,— 

“O rich and various man! thou palace of sight 
and sound, carrying in thy senses the morning 
and the night and the unfathomable galaxy: in 
thy brain the geometry of the City of God; in thy 
heart the power of love and the realms of right 
and wrong. An individual man is a fruit which it 
cost all the foregoing ages to form and ripen.” 

_ Emerson’s sense of the essential greatness 
of human nature is scarcely less than that of 
Channing. According to his thought there 
can be no final disaster to man. 

“Man is born toa priceless heritage that no 
three-score-and-ten years of failure here can rob 
him of. There may be, aberration, as of a star, but 
the soul will come again into its constant orbit.” 

There are persons who declare evolu- 
tion godless, who say it drives God from 
Nature, and gives us a mechanical universe, 
—a universe of mere blind matter, or matter 
and force. Not so to Emerson’s thought: 
To him God is the very secret, the very ex- 
“planation, the very heart of Evolution, God is 

“The Energy that searches through 
From chaos to the dawning morrow; 
Without halting, without rest, 
Lifting Better up to Best.” 

To Emerson’s thought the whole evolu- 
tionary process, from firemist to amoeba and 
from amoeba to Shakespeare and Darwin and 
Buddha and Jesus, throbs with the very life 
of God. It is simply God’s method of 
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creation; it is God “objectivizing himself,” 
it is God’s ever clearer and clearer shining 
path of light and splendor as he marches 
down through the aeons of eternity and time 
carrying out his plans of infinite wisdom and 
good. God is the “Over-soul.’ His presence, 
his power, his life, find the worlds together. 
The Universe is One because He is One. 
“The world is the ring of his spells, 

The play of his miracles. Set oe 

This vault which glows immense with light 

Is the inn where he lodges for a night. 

He is the axis of the star ; 

He is the sparkle of the spar ; 

He is the heart of every creature, 

He is the meaning of each feature.” 


Nature is the flowing robe in which God 
clothes Himself. Stars shine with His light. 
Roses are beautiful with His beauty. Onur 
dear ones love -us with a love which they 
did not create, but which must have come 
from a Divine Source higher than themselves. 
Thus is God not far, removed from us, but 
central in our lives, the Fountain of our 
day, the Light of all our seeing; nearer to 
us, if possible, than we are fo ourselves. 
Such a thought of .God as this, an intelligent 
age can no more reject than it can reject 
gravitation, or its own rationality. 

What is Emerson’s view of miracles ? 
The question is really answered by what has 
been said of his conception of God. With 
God central in all the ongoings of nature, 
where is there room for miracle ? If the 
sun moves through the heavens by the power 
of God, what need is there for that luminary 
to “stand still” in order to . prove his pre- 
sence. ! That would rather prove his absence. 
In the case of an absentee God, ruling the 
world by arbitrary fiat, there might be room 
for miracles, but not in the case of a God 
present everywhere, and ruling by law. To 
Emerson miracles are infinitely petty things, 
he is indifferent to them ; he almost or 
quite despises them, because they belittle 
God and religion. Shall the Infinite Power, 
who created all the fig trees in the world, 
curse one of the number to prove that he 
is God ? Men adduce miracles as proofs of 
religion. But where is the proof of the 
miracles ? Itis a thousand times easier to 
prove the validity of religion than of -these 
tales of the miraculous that come to us out 
of the dim past. Religion is something 
which stands firm on its own basis of human. 
nature and needs no artificial support. When 
you undertake to prop it up by miracles, 
you do the same kind of thing as when you 
attempt to make the earth firm by placing 
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an imaginary elephant beneath it. Your 
elephant does not help matters. The earth 
rests more secure in the mighty unseen 


hand of that Power which science calls 
Gravitation, but which religion calls by 
the greater name of God, than it could 
rest upon ten thousand elephants. To Emer- 
son the claim of working miracles furnished 
no credentials to religious teachers ; on the 
omens such a claim tends to discredit 
1em. 


“If you are children, and exhibit your saint or 
prophet as a worker of wonders, a thaumaturgist, 
then I am repelled---Do not attempt to elevate 
your religious teacher out of humanity by saying, 
he is not a man’,—for then you confound him with 
the fables of every popular religion ; and my dis- 
trust of him makes me distrust his doctrine as 
soon as it differs from my own_ belief, Whoever 
thinks a story gains by the prodigious, by adding 
something out of nature, robs it more than he 
adds, It is no longer an example, a model, that 
you show me, no longer a heart-stiring hero ; but 
an anomaly, removed out of the range of influence 
with thoughtful men.” 


Nothing is more central in all Emerson’s 
teaching than his constant appeal to men to 
be themselves, to think their own thought, to 
do their own work, to live their own lives, 
and not be mere echoes of other men. 
Listen to his ringing words : “It belongs to 
the brave to trust themselves infinitely, and 
to sit and hearken alone.” “The whole value 
of history, of biography, is to 
self-trust, by demonstrating what man can be 
and do...Plato was, and Shakespeare, and 
Milton,—three irrefragable facts. Then I 
dare ; I also will essay to be.” “Trust thy- 


self: every heart vibrates to that iron string. 


“Whoso would be aman must be a non- 
coniormist...If the single man plant himself 
indomitably on his instincts, and there abide, 
the huge world will come round to him.” 
“Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply, — 
"Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 

One who knew Emerson well said, “At 
his house if is always morning.” This was 
because in his soul there was always morning. 
His influence in the world has been morn- 
ing influence. He was a son of the day. 
His writings shed cheer and hope. If 
you wish to drive darkness out of the 
world, he says, let your light shine: 
then the darkness will go. Never hang a 
dismal picture on your wall, he urges ; never 
put darkness and gloom into your conversa- 
tion. Do not be a eynic. Do not be a 
croaker : leave croaking to frogs. Do not 
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waste your time barking at the bad chart 
the beauty of the good. Never worry people 
with dismal views of politics or socictr. 
Never talk discouraging things. Encourag? 
men, that is what they need ! If you cannct 
speak encouraging things, be silent. Seldom 
name sickness ; talk health, talk courage, 
talk strength. Help somebody. Be a bringer 
of hope to men. 

Emerson is preminently a writer for 
young men. Young men feel the splendid 
youthfulness and courage of his spirit. Ofter 
and often he says to young men. Have faith 
in yourselves ; dare ; you can conquer i= 
you believe you can. You have not yer 
learned the lesson of life unless you are able 
every day to overcome a fear. 

Emerson read much, and his reading was 
wide and comprehensive. Bearing in minc 
that the tissue given him for his existence 
in this world was the present, and not any 
past or future age, he endeavored tc keep 
himself intelligént about all the significant 
events, all the things of real importante. 
going on in his day. But the mere passing 
sensational news, the superficial public gos- 
sip, the ephemeral community, or city, o? 
state or national or international tattle, whicl. 
the papers like so well to give the public, he 
cared little for. He read with interest 
histories, and books of travel, and fiction, anc 
folk-lore of many peoples, and discoveries o= 
science, and spent much happy time on these 
and yet his most ardent delight was in great 
books of thought. I am sure that he followec 
his advice given to others, “never to reac 
books until they are a year old.” and thus 
avoid wasting time on trash ; but his greal 
love was for books of the ages, which had 
proved their worth by living on from century 
to century,—Plato, Plutarch and the great 
tragedians of Greece ; Hafiz the Persian ; 
Confucius of China ; the great sacred books 
of India ; the Old Testament of the ancient 
Hebrews ; the New Testament of the early 
Christians ; Chaucer and Shakespeare of 
England ; Swedenborg the Swede. 

Emerson was much interested in Indian 
literature; I think if he ‘were living today 
he would be deeply interested in ‘India’s 
struggle to free herself from bondage. And 
not only from political bondage, but also 


from the cultural bondage which long 
subjection fo a foreign power has forced 
upon her. I think his message to India 


would be: It is evil and degrading to you 
to be culture-slaves as to be political slaves. 
Stand up. Dare. Think your own thcught, 
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siape your own education, foster your own 
genius, build up your own civilization. 
Determine to create. a literature of your own 
5 great in the present as in the past. . Only 
trus can you be worthy of your own respect. 
“hus and only thus can you contribute your 
part to the spiritual life of the world. 

I now come to Emerson in his supreme 
eupacity, namely, that of a teacher of ethics 
and religion. No man is more essentially 
an ethical teacher—none more truly a teacher 
of religion. 

But, in order that this may appear, we 
nust understand what is meant by religion 
and ethics. Emerson teaches no system of 
sthics: he teaches no formulated theology. 
dis ethics is the ethics of the Golden Rule; 
oi the normal, happy, right life; of natural, 
asedful, and, therefore, beneficent retributions. 
aere and hereafter. It is the ethics of the 
soul, of the conscience, of moral intuition, 
ot moral and spiritual law, of the experience 
of the world. 

Jn the same way his religion is a thing 
cf life and not of forms or creeds. If he 


can enunciate a moral principle, or areligious: 


truth, so as to make men feel its power, so 
es to cause it to commend itself to men’s 
minds, and consciences, and spiritual nature 
“hen he counts his task well done. 

To Emerson nature, life, science. law, 
2verything is ethical, “Heaven kindly gave 
sur blood a moral flow.” “Things are 
saturated,” he writes, “with the moral law. 
There is no escape from it. Violets and 
zrass preach it; every change, every course 


in nature, is nothing but a disguised 
missionary.” 

‘Because nature culminates in the 
2thical, therefore it culminates in man. 


Hmerscn’s sense of the dignity of humanity 
iz scarcely less than that of Channing. ‘To 
Emerson man is not something apart from 
nature, but the best expression of nature’s 
deep meaning—the crowning product of 
nature’s divine life. Ever nature struggles 
upward—the lower toward the higher, the 
higher toward the highest; and in man the 
highest is reached. In one of his poems 
Emerson represents nature as saying— 

“I travel in pain for him man. 

Let war and trade, and creeds and sone, 

Blend, ripen race on race, 

The sunburnt world a man shall breed 

Of all the zones and countless days.” 
_ No writer holds higher ideas of what it 
is to be a man than he, the counterfeits 
which pass current for manhood. Robert 
Barns’ lines— 
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“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd 
For a’ that” 

- are quite matched by HEmerson’s couplet— 

“One ruddy drop of manly blood 

The surging seas outweighs.” 

According to Emerson, there can be no 
final disaster to man. 

“Man is born to a priceless heritage that no 
three-score-and-ten years of failure here may rob 
him of There may be aberration, as of a star, but 
the soul will come again into its constant orbit.” 

Emerson’s deepest passion—so deep that 
it pervades all his life and all his writings 
is his love of moral perfection in all men, 
and his desire to attain it for himself. He 
writes in his diary : ` 

Milton describes himself in his letter to Diodati 
as enamored of moral perfection. He did not Jove 
it more than J. That which I cannot yet declare 
has been my angel from childhood until now. It 
has separated me from men. It has watered my 
pillow. It has driven sleep from my bed. It: has 
tortured me for my guilt. It has inspired me with 
hope. It cannot be defeated by my defeats. It 
cannot be questioned though all the martyrs 
apostatize.” 

Emerson’s religion is in harmony with 
his ethics. Indeed it is only the flowering. of 
his ethics into fuller beauty and more per- 
fect life. This is only another way of 
saying that his religion is Natural Religion. 
True religion is not unnature, he declares, 
or anti-nature, or even supernature ; but 
just nature’s own deepest, holiest, divinest 
outcome. But we must understand nature 
in a large enough way. We must include 
in our meaning ali of nature not merely the 
lowest part: we must include mind as well 
as matter ; thoughts as well as stones; the- 
whole realm of the intellectual, the moral 
and the spiritual, as well as the realm of the 
physical. When we understand nature in 
this large and adequate way, we see the 
ground for Hmerson’s belief in natural 
religion. The religious instinct in man is as 
natural as anything else in man and what 
is wanted is not to destroy man’s nature 
but to guide, train, develop and perfect it.. 
Just in so far as the great religions of man- 
kind conform .to natural religion they are 
true and eternal. Just in so far as they 
depart from natural religion and are based 
upon the artificialities of ipse dixits, of 
external authorities, of miracles, of supposed 
special revelations, they are transient. Jesus 
was a religious teacher for all time because 
he taught natural religion, the eternal religion 
of the human soul. The Bible is great 
because in many of its pages (alas! not in 
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al?) the mighty inspirations of natural reli- 
_gion breathe with such power. Writes 
Emerson :— 

“Out of the heart of Nature rolled 

The burdens of the Bible old.” 

This applies not only to the Christian 
Bible, but to all Sacred Books. . 

rom all this it follows- that Emerson’s 
religion is Universal Religion. He cannot 
believe in a partial God--one who can 
choose out a single nation of the earth for 
his favour and his salvation, and leave all 
the rest in darkness and death. He cannot 
believe revelation to be confined to one book. 
Rather is it too large a thing for all books 
that ever have been or ever will be written. 

Inspiration is not confined to thirty 
ancient Hebrews, more or less. It is the 
very breath of life of all uplooking souls on 
the earth. As Christians we love our own 
Bible. Let us sacredly cherish all its noble 
teachings, all its holy associations. But other 
peoples of the world have their Bibles too. 
And if we say that God speaks through our 
Bible, let us not be bigots and deny the like 
claim made by other races, that God speaks 
also through the Bibles which he has given 
them. Let us not think that Christian saints 
and Jewish saints exhaust all the sainthood 
of the world. If we put the shoes from off 
our feet in the presence of Moses and Jesus, 
let os uncover our heads in the presence of 
Confucius and ‘Buddha, and many another 
great teacher, remembering that “God hath 
not left Himself without witness in any land 
or among any people.” 

Above all else let us have a personal 
religion, a faith of our own, and not a mere 
shadow or echo of some other person’s faith. 
Let us believe what we see to be true, and 
not merely what .somebody else saw to be 
true. Let us go to God direct, and not round 
about by way of some other person. Let us 
have a religion that is a personal experience, 
and therefore as authoritative as that of 
Isaiah or Paul or Buddha or Jesus. Too much 
of the religion of our time has become 
degraded into a mere record of what has 
been. “The foregoing generations beheld God 
and nature face to face; we, through their 
eyes. Why should not we also enjoy an 
original relation to the universe. Why should 
not we have a poetry and philosophy of 
insight and not of tradition, and a religion by 
revelation to us, and not the history of 
theirs ?” “If a man claims to speak and 
know all about God, and carries you back- 
ward to the phraseology of some old moldered 
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nation in another ecuntry, in another worl. 
believe him not.” 

Wha: would Emerson do with’ the Chris- 
tian Church ? He would keep it, but not ¢; 
it is ; he would improve it, would fit it to 
the growing needs of men. The Church as = 
is at present, he says, 

“Is not large enough for men ; it cannoz inspir 
enthusiasm. ... There will be a new Churel. 
founded on moral science, at first cold and naked, 2 
bahe in a manger again,...but it will have, heave: 
and earth for its beams and rafters ; science fc 
symbol and illustration: and it will fast enoug. 
gather beeuty, music, picture, poetry.” 

Much of what passes current as Christian 
ity today Emerson will have nothing to dk 
with. Hs believes it to be superstition, : 
dark veil which shuts out light, a chan 
binding minds which were made for freedom 
The religion of Jesus he gladly accepts 
but the theology commonly taught in the 
name of Jesus he rejects. Some have saic 
that Emerson sought to minimize religion 
narrow it, limit if, impoverish it. On the 
contrary, his effort was ever to magnify if. 
enrich it. widen it, make it great. His pler 
was for more religion, not less ; for bette: 
religion, not poorer ; for deeper religion, nol 
shallower ; for a religion of deéds not pro- 
fessions and forms ; for a religion not con- 
fined to Sundays and churches, and acts 
called by religious names, but a religion per- 
vading all life. If he would have men pray 
and read their sacred books in the religious 
spirit, he would also have them plow, and 
build railroads, ` and calculate eclipses, and 
sing lullabies to babes, and make laws for 
nations, and buy and sell, in the religious 
spirit, that is, in the spirit of truch and 
honor, of gentleness and justice, of idelity 
and sincerity. 

Emerson’s life was a long one. Seventy 
nine summers smiled on him, seventy nine 
winters beat on him with their storms: but 
it was one long summer of light, and love, 
and peace in his heart. The years could 
make his body old,_ but not his soul. He 
always lived simply and naturally. He would 
not hurry. He took time, or he went along, 
really to live; that is, he took time to see, to 
think, to feel, to enjoy,—to admire, to worship,-— 
to watch all the silent processes of nature, 
and learn her infinite patience and her joy. 

Friends were dear; his home was full 
of love and sincerity ; his heart was always 
open to children; he stood forever facing 
the sunris3. 

Swedeuborg says of the 


} angels in heaven 
that they are continually 


advancing to the 
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springtime of their youth, so that the oldest - 


angel appears the youngest.” - 

It was much so with Emerson. In spirit 
he grew rather younger than older with the 
years. 

As he drew near to old age, as- men 
count old age, he wrote his poem entitled 
“Terminus” which shows well his thought and 
feeling. He writes :— 


“Economize the failing river,-- 

Not the less adore the Giver. 

Leave the many, hold the few ; 

Timely wise, accept the terms, 

Soften the fall with wary foot ; 

A little while 

Stil plan and smile, 

And, fault of novel germs, 

Mature the unfailen fruit. 

As the bird trims himself to the gale, 
trim myself to the storm of time ; 

I man the rudder, feet (?) the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 

Lowly faithful. banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed ; | 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 

And every wave is charmed.” 


Emerson seems to me the most cosmopol- 
itan of all our modern writers. He appears 
to me to have the largest intellectual horizon, 
tc look upon the world and on life with the 
broadest vision, to possess the widest sympa- 
thies, and therefore to come nearest to being 
a world teacher. 
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If you can read only one writer of the 
West, my word is, read Emerson. Why? 
Because he, more than any other, makes the 
whole world an open book, and absolutely all 
men interesting, worth knowing and worth - 
loving. 

He widened the intellectual horizon of 
his time. . Better still, he helped his time toa 
firmer hold on moral principles, and a deeper 
insight into spiritual laws. 

He wrought for. toleration, for charity, for 
human brotherhood; for philanthropies*and ~; 
reforms of many kinds; for all genuine and 
sincere heart-pieties. 

Reason in religion never had a braver 
champion, or bigotry in religion a sterner 
foe. The Christianity of the Golden Rule, and 
of God’s fatherhood and man’s brotherhood, 
never, since «ethe great prophet of Nazareth 
fell asleep! has found a nobler teacher, by 
word or by life. 

His character was well-nigh spotless ; his 
personality was powerful; his writings are 
classics in the Emglish tongue ; his influence 
as an apostle of “sweetness and light” is 
exceeded by that of no man of his century. 

The most cosmopolitan son of the New 
World, his thought and work were nof alone 
for America, but for all lands, and I believe 
for all time. 


ENGLAND PAYS HER DEBT TO ITALY BUT NOT TO INDIA 


By TARAKNATH DAS, pu. D. 


TALY was an ally of Germany and Austria 
and a party to the Triple Alliance. After 
the World War broke out. she joined 

tae Triple Entente and fought her former 
allies. ven before the ‘Tripolitan War, 
Italy was looking around to see if she could 
gzin something substantial by forsaking the 
Central Powers and siding with the Entente. 
The Entente Powers encouraged Italy to go 
to war with Turkey and take Tripoli as her 
share of the spoils in Africa. They did it 
not because they had any special love for 
Tialy and her imperialistic ambition, but they 
dic it to create ill-feeling between Germany 
‘aad Italy and to pave the way to mutual 
detachment of the latter “from the Central 


Powers. Germany was friendly to Turkey, 
but she could not side with Turkey against 
Italy, an ally and partner in the Triple 
Alliance. Italy without any serious opposi- 
tion from any European Power gained her 
booty in Tripoli and seized some Turkish 
islands in the Mediterranean and strengthened 
her position as a World Power. This happened 
because Italy played the diplomatic geme 
shrewdly and the two great contending 
groups of Powers in Hurope—the Central 
Powers and Triple Entente—were courting 
Italian support in thethen impending struggle. 
Italy knew her position and she bargained 
for the highest price to be paid for her 
support. When the World War came Italy 
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declared her neutrality, and did «aot join 
the Central Powers, because the latter were 
not in a position to give her new territories 
which Italy coveted. Italy clung to her so- 
called neutrality to bargain with the Entente. 
The Entente promised to pay a high price, 
or bribed Italy to side with them. Thus the 
Entente Allies, particularly Great Britain, 
which played the major part in bribing Italy 
to side with her against Germany, owed a 
heavy debt to her. 

This British debt to Italy has been paid 
in the shape of giving a part of Kenya to 
her. This payment of debt came more than 
five years, or about six years after the Treaty 
of Peace concluded at Versailles. The London 
Times of June 1, 1925, has written the follow- 
ing interesting editorial, which should be 
digested by every Indian statesman :— 


PAYMENT OF A DEBT 


_ To-day that part of Kenya which is situated 
_ immediately west and south of the Juba River 

is to be formally handed over to Italy, and the 
debt owed to an Ally of the war since 1915 
will thus be paid by Great Britain. Into the 
causes of the long delay in the settlement of 
this debt it is unnecessary again to enter. They 
have been frequently considered in these columns, 
As soon as extraneous diplomatic considerations 
were removed from the discussions little difficulty 
was found in settling the amount of territory to 
he transferred and in arranging, the terms of 
transfer. It was one of the conditions of Italy on 
entering the war that she should receive “equitable 
compensation” in Africa in the event of an merease 
of British territory in that continent, and the 
settlement in her favour of the Somaliland 
frontier question was_mendoned. It has been 
a minor grievance in Kenya that the bargain was 
struck and that territory was detached frora the 
colony without consultation with local wishes. 
No doubt some criticism may be relevant against 
this as against other war-time bargains, but the 
arrangement was a clear obligation incurred for 
the sake of Italian co-operation in the war, Italy 
contributed her part of the bargain in joining the 
Allies in the critical days of May, 1915, and in 
continuing to maintain the struggle until a 
common peace was signed. 

To some ofthe territory, perhaps, the word 
written long ago by Swift are applicable :— 


“Geographers, in Afric maps, | 
“With savage pictures fill thelr gaps, 
“And o’er unhabitable downs 
“Place elephants for want of towns.” 


But along the Juba River there isa. long and 
fertile strip of territory. capable of raising cotton, 
tice, and other crops, while the ports of Kismayu 
and Port Durnford are not to be despised. Kismayu 
is superior to anything that Italian Somaliland 
possesses, and contains possibilities. which the 
colonizing energy of the new administrators may 
develop. A good deal will, in fact, depend on the 
personalities of those who are in charge on either 
side of the new frontier. The native tribes are 
for the most part nomadic, and invisible boundary 


th 


lines cannot have very much significance w: 
them. There will possibly be incursious cn t:. 
side and on thatin search of wells or on otli 
errands. Whether they are allowed to deve_.- 
inio “international incidents” will depend >: 
the tact and sense of proportion of the wi. 
men on the spot. After all, Great Britain s, 
Italy have been colonial neighbours there ex 
since the latter occupied Somaliland: and -hə 
excellent relations that have so long obtaira’ 
along the River Juba are the best augury o- 
peace along the new frontier. i 

For a student of world polities, tu 
question arises tbat Italy owes to Grea 
Britain a largesum of money—literally crore 
of rupees--which she borrowed during ta 
World War; and she has not made ary 
payment to Britain on thisaccount : in spite 3 
this situation why is it that Britain generors 
ly gives up a part of her African territo: 
to Italy ? Is Great Britain in love wi} 
Italy ? Is Great Britain too anxious to go 
rid of her possessions in Africa ? Is the 
any hidden motive for this singular move e 
the part of Britain which calls for sueh s 
rare action of ceding a part of British terri- 
tory to a weaker nation like Italy ? 

In ceding a part of Kenya to Italy, Gre..r 
Britain is following the second precept «f 
“Sukracharya” i -actic: 

acharya”? in the field of practical 
politics. She is following the “policy «f 
making concession” to a possible enem~, 
whose enmity in combination with others 
might be very dangerous, and whose frienc- 
ship will increase her own power an 
weaken the foremost of her enemies.“ It -s 
the policy of Dana of Sukracharya. 

As the result of the victory of the Allie] 
and Associated Powers over the Centr] 
Powers, Italy emerged as one of the “Biz 
Hive” among the Powers. + But becausa 
Italy was not as strong as the others of th- 
Big five” she suffered various diplomati3 
defeats and for a long time her claims 
were ignored by her own Allies. Interne: 
trouble in Italy, urging towards Boishevis- 
revolution, weakened the Italian positior 
internationally, for a time very seriously 
But with the advent of the Mussolini admini 
stration, Italy began to assort her positior: 
as one of the Big Five ; and the two groa. 


ee a e —— 


* Sukracharya’s policies of sama or equal 
treatment, dana—making concessions to win friend- 
ship, bheda~—ecreation of division among the combine.” 
forces of enemies, and danda- or punishing the 
enemy by some means or other, are methods ft> 
suit various conditions. i 


+ The Big Five .athong the Powers are tl 
United States of America, the British Empire 
France, Japan and Italy. | 


ae 
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powers of Hurope,—Great Britain and France 
—had to change their attitude towards her. 
Mussolini began his rule in Italy with an 
lynhand. He pat the “Italian House of 
tle State” in order, by suppressing certain 
piases of irresponsiole activities in the field 
o national industries, commerce and finance, 
ir ab autocratic fashion. This he succeeded 
iz, doing, through the aid of the Facists. He 
then dramatically announced a few days 
bafore a conference of the Prime Ministers 
o° Great Britain, France and Italy, that Italy 
would not any longer remain a silent part- 


nor, but she expected that both Great Britain’ 


aad France would consult Italy in solving 
al major problems of the world. -This very 
daclaration of policy, that Italy would assert 
her position in world polities on par with 
Great Britain and France, touched the 
national pride and consciousness of the 
Talian people, irrespective of all classes: They 
suw the vision of the assertion of a Greater 
Taly under the leadership of a new Caesar 
it the person of Mussolini the Great. The 
whole nation, from the king down to the 
common peasants, applauded the New Dictator 
aad extended their support to him. 

Great Britain under the premiership. of 
Llyod George tried to win Italy over to her 
s:de-and uSe her against’ France. But the 
wily Welshman was not willing sto pay for 
the friendship of Italy and wented “to get 


something for nothing’. Mussolini was not 
unwilling to play the game, but he wanted 
to play the game with dignity and wanted 


to be properly paid for Italian support. Lloyd 
George did not measure rightly the potential 
strength of Italy and he not only failed to 
win Italy but because he did not win Italian 
support and took too much for granted, he 
fell from his high position, never to return 
te power. 

Italian statesmen fully realized that in 
tke long run it would be to the advantage of 
treir country to side with Great Britain : 
bat they deliberately decided thatthey should 
not court British favor, but by their action 
wenld convince Britain to be on the friend- 
liszt relation with Italy. Thus Italy joined 
with France in favor of Turkey when Lloyd 
George threatened Turkey with a war after 
tke crushing blow of the Turks against the 
Greeks. Great Britain had to back down, 
because she felt that-the Turko-Italian-French 
ccmbination against her policy in the Near 
© East was not to be ignored because of the 
existing conditions in Asia and Russo-Turkish- 
Psrsian-Afghan friendship and the. nationalist 
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agitation in India. It was Italy again that 
took the initiation in recognizing the Soviet 


Government in Russia and establishing 
commercial relations with her. It was also 
Italy which began to show conciliatory 


attitude towards Germany, because after the 
destruction of the Austrian Empire, Itaiy had 
no fear from Germany or Austria, but on the 
other hand Jugo-Slavian expansion and 
Rumanian ambition were opposed to Italian 
interests. It was Italy under Mussolini 
which began to court Spain, the spiritual 
mother of the Latin American Republics. 
It was Italy which took the initiative 
to form an lItalian-Spanish bloc in the 
Mediterranean, with a common policy. Italian 
statesmen began to show friendly interest in 
nationalist Turkey and Egyptian aspirations. 
Indian leaders must not forget that the 
Khilaphat delegation received more kindly 
hearing at Rome than they did at London 
ard Paris. By these manoeuvres Italy made 
her influence felt both by France and Great 
Britain. A comparatively weak Italy began to 
be courted instead of being snubbed by 
powerful Great Britain and France. 


British statesmen are today quite anxious 


as to the position of Britain in the 
Mediterranean. Britain has no fear of the 
Russian, German, Dutch or Scandinavian 


navies in her home waters. Britain has no 
fear from the American navy in the Atlantic, 
because of the existing unwritten Anglo- 
American alliance arrived at atthe Washington 
Conference. Britain is planning to crush 
Japan, her serious competitor in the Far 
East. To Britain, Japan of today is a 
greater menace than Germany of 1910. To 
crush Japan, Britain can depend upon the 
support of Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and even the United States. But she cannot 
afford to have any obstacle in the Mediter- 
ranean and must not have any serious 
European complications while she undertakes 
to crush Japan. Britain must be absolutely 
certain of her winning a quick victory and 
dealing a crushing blow to Japan ; because 
any long-protracted conflict may create un- 
foreseen complications in Asia and Europe, 
which might serve to be a very serious blow 
to the British Empire in Asia. British 
statesmen fully realize the importance of the 
Italian position in the Mediterranean. An 
Italian-Spanish combination can be, with tact, 
transformed into an Italian-Spanish-Fiench 
understanding ; it may even take the shape 
of a Russo-Italian-Spanish-French understand- 
ing with the co-operation of Turkey against 
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Great Britain. Dissatisfied Italy may become 
a source of trouble to Great Britain, but 
Italian support in the Mediterranean in 
itself is not only valuable but it eliminates 
the possibility of any formidable combination 
of powers in the Mediterranean against 
Britain. Britain before the World War 
wanted the French navy to police the 
Mediterranean. Great Britain not being fully 
secure, and being suspicious of the French 
policy started to win Italy which might be 
played against France in the Mediterranean 
aud in Africa. Italy proved herself to be an 
independent as well as a valuable supporter 
for Britain; thus the British statesmen 
courted Italian friendship and they did not 
grudge to pay the price, in the form of the 
cession of a part of Kenya to “pay Britain's 
debt to Italy.” 

Is there any lesson for Indian statesmen 
from this episode of “British Payment ` of 
Debt to Italy” ? England owes a great 
debt to India too. Competent authorities tell 
us that the expansion of the British Empire 
is due to India.* Even the very industrial 
revolutions of Great Britain was primarily 
due to the capital taken from India after the 
battle of Plassey. [The story of “England’s 
Debt to India” has been very graphically 
told by [Lala Lajpat Rai, in his book 
“England’s Debt to India,” which should be 
a text-book for all High School students in 
Todial. 

It was India and Japan that saved the 
British Empire during the last World War. 
India has given money by hundreds of 
millions of pounds sterling to the Imperial 
coffer ; Indian soldiers have died for Britain 
in Asia, Africa and Europe. Yet Britain never 
thinks of paying ber debt to India, while 
the British statesmen are doing their best to 
pay ‘British Debt to Italy” to. court Italian 
support. Here is the fundamental difference 
between Italy and India in their relation to 
Great Britain. Italy is a free nation, con- 
scious of her own power and position, and 
she does not act as a beggar before the 
British Lion, but she, effectively, through her 
action demonstrates her bargaining power 
and intimates seriously that unless her 


* India in World Politics : 
Das (New York). B. W. Huebsch & Co. 1924. 
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claims be honored, she would join with t) 
enemies of Britain and take the imti u 


in a move which would threaten Britt | 
position in the Mediterranean and may cu 
off British communications with Asia. Brita. 


sees the possibility of real danger and su 
caters and submits to Italian demans 

On the other hand. India is an onslav ~ 
country, not conscious of her tremendo wr 
man power, Yaw materials. and strateci 
position. Indian statesmen have no, inter- 
national vision and they act as British slave: 
they have no foreign policy ; they are divid +c 
amongst themselves on factional fights, has x 
upon petty jealousies, personal selfishness 
and religious fanaticism. Indian statesm + 
and the nation as a whole do not fully realizi 
the value of the bargaining power th» 
possess. They do not realize this, becaus: 
India, as a nation is isolated and they «cc 
for Britain under Britain and with Britai 
and the whole policy of Indian statesmans! ij 
is not an “independent policy for Indi 
interest” but an Indian policy to sera 
Britain under British direction. Thus Britsi 
does not fear Indian agitation, she  ill-tres t+ 
the children of India in Africa, in Nenre 
while she gives a colony te Italy. Britriu 
will respect India, will grant greater rig] t- 
of independence and even court au allian2z 
with India, if India can take up the attitu L 
of Italy and demonstrate the possibility. a- 
Italy, if unfriendly to Britain, might ha 
created Franco-Spanish-Italian-Turkish-Russi r 
bloc against Britain, and as she demonstt..t- 
ed the danger of it, Britain bowed x 
Italy with great civility. So if there arcs 
an Indian statesman who could by Hi 
genius unite Indian political factions aid 
form a foreign policy favourable to hw 
which might bring about the union of ] 
South Asia, supported, if possible, by soric 
European powers, then Britain might pay hn 
debt to India and court also an alliance wi h 
India. 

India must develop her bargaining pow% 
on an international scale, to recover her frll 
sovereignty and to assert her position as a 
World Power. 


Schaumberg-Lippe, Germany. 
July 15, 1925. 
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' have not passed its gate to go inside. 
gcing through the purgatory of 


LETTERS FROM A FRIEND 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


SANTINIKETAN, 
September 23, 1915. 

HE golden bell of the autumn sun tolls 

T silently and the period for migration has 

come. You too are the first of our brood 
who have left their nest for the passage 
azross the ocean to Fiji, and I can hardly 
cmtrol my wings. Things round us have 
thair weight, and they’ gradually sink into 
ozr soul without our knowing it, till one 
dav we are oppressed with a burden whose 
nature we hardly know. Movement is the 
orly cure, when life becomes heavy with 
tas debris of vanishing hours. 

My heart at this moment is hke a leaky 
beat, full of water that can just keep itself 
atoat; but the least burden of responsibility 
becomes too much for it. I must go to the 
wilderness and take upon myself the severe 
discipline of freedom. I want to say ‘No’, 
to all the importunities of the world; to all 
taz moral and social obligations. ji think, 
in spite of my protestations, I shall end my 
dsvs asan ascetic, —with certain modifications. 

Iam going on with the rehearsal. I 
ribher like it. For it gives me opportunity 
to come close to the little boys, who are a 
perpetual source of pleasure to me. 

The following are the translations of the 
taree Sanskrit passages for which you asked 
m2 when saying good-bye :— 

From Love all things are born ; 
By love they are sustained. 
Towards love they proceed, and into 
love they enter. 
“He who creates the earth, the sky and 
tas stars and sends into our minds the power 
of comprehension, I meditate upon his glory 
with the spirit of worship.” 
“He is its supreme goal, 
He is its supreme treasure, 
He is its supreme world, 
He is its supreme joy.” 


SRINAGAR, KASHMIR, 
October 12, 1915. 
in Kashmir, buat still 
I am 
publie re- 


I am technically 
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ceptions and friendly solicitations ; but 
Paradise is in sight. Now I feel I am coming 
nearer to myself; the intruder in me, who 
always fusses about arranging and dusting 
his absurd store of knicknacks, is, I hope, 
shut out, at least for a few weeks. It is 
becoming easier for me to feel, that it is I 
who bloom in flowers, spread in the grass, 
flow in the water, scintillate in stars, live 
in the lives of all men of all ages. 

When I sit in the morning, outside on 
the deck of my boat, before the majestic 
purple of the mountains crowned with the 
morning light, I know that I am eternal, 
that I am ananda rupam. My true form is 
not that of flesh and blood but of joy. In 
the world where we habitually live, the self 
is so predominant that everything there is 
of our own make and we starve because we 
have to feed upon ourselves. To know truth 
is to become true ; there is no other way. 
When we live the life of self, it is not pos- 
sible for us to realise truth. 

‘Come out, come away.’ ‘This is the 
urgent cry we have in our soul,—the cry in 
the blood of the chick living in its shell. Tt 
is not merely Truth that frees us but freedom 
that gives us Truth. That is why the Buddha 
dwelt upon the importance of freeing our 
lives from trammels of self; for then Trath 
comes of itself. 

Now I understand at last, that the 
restlessness that has been so persistent with 
me is of this nature. I must come out from 
the life of habit, the life of compromise, the 
life of self. I think the first step towards 
if is going to the solitude. My coming to 
Kashmir has helped me to know clearly what 
I want. It is likely that it will be obscured 
again, when I go back to my usual routine ; 
but these occasional detachments of life from 
the usual round of customary thoughts and 
occupations lead to the final freedom,—the 
Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam. The first stage 
towards muktz is the Shantam, the true 
peace, Which can be attained by subduing 
self; the next stage is the Shivam, the true 
soodness, which is the activity of soul when 
self is subdued; and then the Advaitam, the 
love, the. oneness with all and with Gud. 
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Of course, this division of stages is merely 
logical; these stages, like rays of light, may 
be simultaneous or divided according to 
circumstances, and their order may be 
altered, such as the Shivam leading to the 
Shantam. But all that we must kuow is that 

_the Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam, is the 
goal for which we live aud struggle. 


SHILEIDA, 
February 3, 1916. 

Coming away from Calcutta, I have come 
to myself.- Every time it is a new dis- 
covery of my soul. In the town, life is so 
crowded that one loses its true perspective. 
After a while, it makes me feel weary of 
everything, simply because truth of our own 
self is lost sight of. We have our lover 
waiting in the depth of our life, unless we 
come to him time after time, the tyranny of 
things grows intolerable We must know 
that our greatest resource of all is lying 
hidden in our own heart. We have to be 
assured of it in order to be cured of our 


miserliness. 
I am sure you have got the report of our 
performance. I think our expectation was 


It was a feast of colour 
movement, Our boys did 


more than realised. 
and sound and 
marvels as usual. 
I still have my occasional fits of vagraney. 
T want to be far away from where I am. It 
is like trying to live in. the future We 
have to travel and then find out that ‘far- 


away’ is everywhere. Here in Shileida, I 
seem to live, clasped in the bosom of the 
far-away’. o 


Don’t be in a hurry to lose the bloom of 
health, that you have brought from your 
wanderings across the sea. Take truth simply 
and try to be glad for nothing. 


ł 


SHILEIDA, 
February 5, 1916. 

You know the English translation of my 
poem about taking truth simply. Last night, 
while reading it in the ‘Gardener’, along with 
others, it seemed to me strangely incongru- 
ous in its semi-metrical form. It was like 
meeting a woman dressed in tights in the 
midst of others dressed in simple saris. So 
I tried to divest it of its metrical disguise, 
though it is difficult to exorcise the ghost of 
the old metre. The following is the result :— 

Whatever mav come, my heart, take truth 
simply. 


only. 


DRL 


Though there be some who can love ya 
there must be others who never can, and i 
you must know the cause, it is aS much L 
you as in them and in all things around. 

Some doors are closed against your knock: 
while your doors are opea always aud to al 
comers. 


Such has been and shall be for ever mori 


and yet if you must have peace,: my heat’ 
take truth simply. 
There is no need to be abusive if vom 


boat founders by the shore, though it seiled 
through storm. Keep yourself floating by 
all means, but if it is impossible, tren be 
good enough to sink without noise. 


It is a commonplace fact that things may 
or may not fit you and events happen 
without asking your leave. Yet if you must 
have peace, my heart, take truth simply. 

You press and are pressed . hard in the 
crowd, but space there is enough and to 
spare in this world. 


When you have counted your losses to 
the last farthing, your sky remains blue as 
ever. 


You find, when suddenly tested, 
live is far sweeter than to die. . 

You may miss this and that and the 
other thing, but if you must have peace, my 
heart, take truth simply. 

Must you stand with your back to the 
rising sun and watch your shadow lengthen- 
ing before you ? . 

Must you take pleasure in finding fault 
with your destiny and thus tease your soul 
to death ? 


Then, for merey’s sake, be quick and have 
done with it; for if, with the evening stars 
you must light your lamp, my heart, take 
truth simply. 


that to 


February 24, 1916. 

Where are you ? Seven fathoms deep in 

your writing ? When are you going to float 

up into the sun and sail on, dancing with 
all surface-drifts of existence ? 


I have my work here; but it is play as 
well. It does not savour of office and officials, 
it has its humour and some amount of paczhos. 
It is almost like painting a picture. 

Pearson has succeeded in getting ill and 
joining me in my trip. He need not keep 
up his illness any longer, now that he is 
free to be strong and sound, 
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SANTINIKETAN, 
July 9, 1917. 


This is for the first time that you have 
given me your address in your letter since 
voar departure for Fiji. We have been 
feeling anxious, since we learnt about your 
accident and injury to your back and leg. 
~am afraid it was more serious than what 
appeared from your letter.. 


The boys have begun their. agriculture 
work in right earnest under the leadership 
Jt Santosh Mitra; and I believe it is not 
going to be like the road;—the brilliant work 
of Nepal Babu—which suddenly stops, with 
a sublime futility, at the brink of Nowhere. 
Ihe Artist, Surendra Nath Kar, has joined 
aur school, and his presence is very much 
appreciated by the boys and the teachers. 
Our former student and a veteran of Calcutta 
fcotball fields, Gora, has taken up the work of 
3 mathematical teacher in our school, and I 
sm sure he will prove himself to be a valu- 
eble acquisition for us. The rainy season 
this year, like a great many of our boys, 
cid noz wait till the vacation was over, .but 


wade its appearance before its time and has ` 


heen very seriously attending to its business 
ever since. I have taken my seat of in- 
dolence at the window of my second story,— 
in the middle region between the extravag- 
unt pomp and pageantry of clouds and the 
immense spread of the exuberant green of 
che earth. 


There was a: time when my life seemed to 
ce an overflow of spendthriftness in a reck- 
less universe, before Purposefulness crept 
into the Eden Garden of my youth and 
shanged the naked felicity of existence into 
the draped decency of a fashionable cut. I 
am waiting to regain that Lost Paradise of 
mind, and to forget that I must be of any 
use te anybody and to know that the true 
purpose of my life is the great purpose in 
me of All-time and All-world, urging me 
fully to be what I am. 


And am I not a poet? What business 
nave I to try to be anything else ? 
fortunately, I am like an inn where the poet- 
lodger has to accommodate strange bed- 
fellows by his side. Yet is it not high time 
for me to retire from this none too lucrative 
business of the innkeeper ? Anyhow, I am 
feeling tired, and my duty to my numerous 
lodgers is imminently in danger of being 
shamefully neglected. 


-and have 


But un- | 
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SHILEIDA, 
July 20, 1917. 


The, accompanying letter is from Pearson. 
I am glad that he bas come out of his seclu- 
sion, feeling better in mind and in body. 

After a separation of nearly a year and a 
half I have come once more to my Padma 
renewed my 
unchanged in her changeableness. She is 
shifting her course and leaving the side of 
Shileida. She is showing a decided prefer- 
ence for Pabna. My only consolation is that 
in this she cannot remain constant for long. 
It is a beautiful day today. The sunshine 
coming out after fitful showers of rain is 
like a boy emerging from his dive in the 
sea with his naked limbs glowing and 
glistening. | ! 

[As I was with the poet personally during 
the whole of 1918 and 1919, I have no 
letters from him. The following letters 
written to W. W. Pearson may help to fill 
the gap, and I have permission to quote 
them. ©. F. A.| 


CALCUTTA 
March 6, 1918. 


Kach one of us in this unfortunate coun- 
try is looked upon with suspicion and our 
British rulers cannot see us clearly through 
the dust which they themselves raise. Humi- 
lation follows us at every step, in every 
good work we try to do. All blind methods 
are easy methods in the beginning, they save 
alot of thinking and expenditure of sym- 
pathy ; but such cheap methods do not pay 
in the end. For, after all, bullying is stupid- 
ity ; it assumes frightfulness Only because 
it does not know its way. What is radically 
wrong with our rulers is this—they are fully 
aware that they do not know us, and yet 
they do not cave to know us. And. in con- 


sequence, in our penny-dreadful administra- 


tion, thorny hedges are springing up of un- 
scrupulous intermediaries between the rulers 
and the ruled, giving rise to a condition 
which is not only miserable, but unspeakably 
vulgar. 

I have just received a letter from Thadani 
complaining of the insult and harassment 
which only Jndian British subjects have to 
go through in all British ports. These have 
the effect of making them ashamed of the 
Government under which they live. Such 
individious treatment is sinking deep in the 
memory of our people, and the moral provi- 
dence of history cannot altogether ignore 


courtship. She is ` 


! 


LETTERS FROM A FRIEND 


such accumulated burden of indignities load- 
ed upon humanity. 

I got a telegram from Andrews about 
three days ago from Singapore. So he will 
be here within a week. I feel very tired and 


when he comes he will be of great help to 
me. 
SANTINIKETAN, 
March 10, 1918. 
I can guess from your letter that some 


questions are troubling your mind about the 
best way of self-realisation. There can be no 
single path for all individuals, for we vastly 
differ in our nature and habits. But all 
great masters agree in their teaching on one 
cardinal point, saying that we must forget 
our personal self in order to attain our 
spiritual freedom. Buddha and Christ have 
both of them said that this self-abnegation is 
not something which is negative,—its positive 
aspectis love. l 

We can only love that which is pro- 
foundly real to us. The larger number of 
men have the most intense feeling of reality 
only for their own self ; and they can never 
get cut of the limits of their self-love. The 
rest of mankind can be divided into two 
classe3——those who have their love for 
persos, and those who have their love for 
ideas. 

Ge:erally speaking women .fall into the 
first ca'egory and men into the second. In 
India, this fact has been recognised ; therefore, 
our teachers have pointed out two different 
paths, for the two different sexes. It has 
been said that women can attain their eman- 
cipation by sublimating their personal rela- 
tionships into the realm ofthe ideal. If, in 
spite of all obvious contradictions, a woman 
can realis) in her husband something which 
transcends his personal limitations, then 
through her devotion to ‘him she touches the 
infinite and thus is freed from the bondage 
of self. Through the luminous immensity of 
her love, hır husband and her child reveal 
to her the ultimate truth which is divine. 
For biological reasons, men’s’ nature has had 
comparative freedom from the attachment to 
persons and therefore it has become easier 
for them to iind direct access to ideas which 
they have ever been pursuing in all their 
creative activities. Once you become con- 
scious of sone idea, as the inner spirit of 
reality, as the higher meaning of the time, 
the joy becomes so unbounded that your 
self becomes obliterated, and you -can easily 
lay aside all that you have for its sake. 


af 


But we must keep in mind that love «f 


persons and love of ideas both can bo 
terribly egotistic and therefore can ltr 
to bondage instead of setting us free. L 
is constant sacrifice in service, whic. 
alone can loosen the shackles. We mu 


not merely enjoy our love (whether personi- 
or ideal) by contemplating its beauty anl 
truth, but giving expression to it in ow 
life’s work. Our life is the material whereb~ 
we have to build the image of the ideal (f 


truth that we have in mind. But life, like 
all other materials, contains an obstinat: 
antagonism to the idea, to which if mu-i 


give shape. Only through the active procc== 
of creation, can such antagonism be discovere - 


at every step and chiselled away at eve- 
stroke. 
Look at the aboriginal Santal wome: 


around our Ashram. Jn them, the ideal i- 
physical life finds its perfect developmen, 
only because they are ever active in givin: 
it expression in work. Their figure and thei- 
movements attain their beautiful harmony, 
because they are always being tuned br 
life’s activities. The one thing, which I an 
never tired of admiring, is the vigorous clean’i 
ness of their limbs, which never get soilec 
even by the constant contact of dirt. Ou 
ladies, with their soaps and scents, washinz 
and dressings, and incessant taking care’ o 
their persons, only give an artificial polish t: 
their superficial bedies, but the cleanliness 
which is induced by the body’s own curren 
of movements, coming from the completenes 
of physical health, our ladies can neve 
possess. The same thing happens with regarc 
to our spiritual body. It is not by meticulon 
care in avoiding all contaminations, that we 
cán keep our spirit clean and give it gract 
but by urging it to give a vigorous expressivi 
to its inner life in the very midst of al 
dirt and dust and heat and hurts. 

But I must stop. to find ont if I have 
given you auy real answer to the question 
you have put to me. It may be that I have 
not, for it is dificult to know exactly wha 
you want of me. You have spoken o 
impersonal love and impersonal work, an 
you ask me which I consider as greater. Tk 
me, they appear as one, like the sun and the 


light, for loves expression is in work 
Where it has no work, there it is a dem 
world. 


SANTINIKETAN, 
Oct. 6, 1918. 
All through this last session, I-have bec 
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taxing classes in the morning and spending 
as rest of the day in writing text-books. It 

á kina of work apparently unsuitable for 
i man of my temperament. Yet I found it 


noz only interesting, but restful. Mind has 
if; own burden, which can be lightened when 
it s floated on a stream of work. Some en- 


gio3sing ideas also help us in the same way. 
But ideas are unreliable, —they run according 
to no time-table whatever, and the hours and 
dès you spend in waiting for them grow 
heavy. 

‘)E all places of rest, waiting-rooms are 
Jeast rest-giving, because you have to put up 
with a leisure which is unmeaning and un- 
desired. Lately, I came to that state of mind 
wien IT could not afford to wait for the 
inspivaticn of ideas; so I surrendered myself 
to some work which was not capricious, but 
hes its daily supply of coal te keep it run- 
nire, However, this teaching was not a 
mcnotonous piece of drudgery for me; for 
ecetrary to the usual practice, I treated my 
students as living organisms and dealing with 
life can never be dull. Unfortunately, poets 
caraot be expected to enjoy lucid intervals 
for long,and directly some Muse takes posse- 
sson of their minds they become useless for 
al. decent purposes of life. These are intellec- 
tual, gypsies; vagrancy is in their blood; 
ard already I feel the call of an irresponsible 
vacabondage, a kind of passion for an extra- 


vacant idleness. The schoolmaster in me 1S 
perilously near being lured away by the 


mschievous imps of truancy. I am going to 
more away from this place in a day or two, 
wih the ostensible reason of visiting South 
Incia, from where invitations have been pour- 
inz upon me for long; but I tell you in 
ca-idence, it is the lapse of reason; my 
freyuent visitor,—the Spirit of losing the way 
wir is beckoning me, ready to escort me 
ovez all lines of prescribed works. I long to 


discover some fairyland of holidays—-not a 
lotus island—not a world where al! week-days 
are Sundays,—but where Sundays are not at 
all needed, where all works carry their rest 
in themselves, where all duties look delight- 
fully undutiful, like clouds bearing rain 
which appear perfectly inconsequential. 

I am very much amused to see in your 
letter vanity coming out, when you deseribe 
your latest love-adventure with a heroine of 
ten. But I feel sure you will turn grecu 
with envy, when you learn my own achieve- 
ment in that direction! My sweet-heart 15 a 


tiny girl of eleven, and you will be amazed 
to know her wonderful power of insight 
when I tell you of her discovery in me of 


the age 27, which remains permanent, perhaps 
to survive me when Iam dead! All along I 
had a suspicion of this myself, but waited for 
corroboration from a fresh unsophisticated 
mind. But, once for all, the exploration has 
been done, and the flag of possession hoisted, 
and my lost continent of the eternal 27 has 
been recovered and captured by a little girl 
of 11! Of all things for which I miss you so 
keenly, this is one of the most important; for 
your rivalry would have greatly added to 
my triumph,—because, I know, with all your 
obvious tokens of youthfulness, you would 
have found it hard to produce your runaway 
27 and lay your claim to a youth which is 
at all reliable’ You must admit that 27, 
when found preservedin a man bordering up- 
on 60, needs no longer to be labelled that it 


‘vill wash’! I will refrain from giving you 
any detailed description of this wonderful 
child, lest in your jealousy, you should as- 


cribe my impassioned speech to some demen- 
tia of infatuation. I hope Andrews will give 
you a truthful account of this episode in a 
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THE PHILIPPINES TODAY 


By DR. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


Lecturer in Political Science, State University of Towa 


THEN I first came to the United States, 
V away back in 1904, I had the privil- 
attending the great World’s 


ege of 
There was at the Fair 


Fs? at “St. Louis. 


more sober style than I can summon in mv 

present state of mind! 

a miniature Filipino village of wild head- 
“ (3 

hunting Igorrotes. These half-naked head- 


to as typical of all 
Fili- 


hunters” were held up 
the people of the Philippine Islands. 
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pinos, 
shame. 

Then came the day of opportunity for the 
Filipinos. Ten years later when they had 
secured a measure of self-government, they 
took steps making a head-hunting exhibition 
impossible in the future. They passed a law 
forbidding the photographing of -naked 
Filipinos for exhibition purposes. They also 
enacted another law “prohibiting among other 
things, the taking or transportation of any 
member of a non-Christian tribe orv entering 
into any contract with the same purpose of 
exhibiting either in the Philippine Islands 
or any other country.” <A fine not exceed- 
ing 10,000 pesos [fifteen thousand rupees], 
or imprisonment for not more than five 
years, is the penalty for violating the Act. 
This, I submit, is a deliberate slap at the 
promoters of the Philippine Exhibition at St. 
Louis. Filipinos are still misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Prejudices are hard to 
break. 


misrepresentcd, hung their heads in 


Fruvixo NATIONALITY 

The Philippine archipelago comprises no 
less than 3141 islands and islets, of these 
2775 contain less than one square mile. 
Altogether the archipelago is about the size 
of England, Wales and Scotland combined. 
The present population of the Islands is 
eleven millions. They belong to the Malayan 
stock with strong Chinese and Spanish in- 
fusions. The mruch-talked-of “wild races” 
of the Philippines, Moros and Igorrotes, 
barely number 7,00,000. They form a tiny 
fraction of the total population. The great 
mass of the inhabitants of the Islands are 
Catholic Christians. 

To my way of thinking, the Filipinos are 
a homogeneous people, quite as much perhaps 
as any other nation in the world. They 
have no caste distinctions. With the excep- 
tion of the uncivilized tribes who are being 
rapidly assimilated, Filipino people look very 
much alike, nave the same social usages, the 
same style of living, and the same democracy 
of outlook. “What differences exist,” the 
former Governor-General Harrison was once 
moved to remark, “as a result of their past 
history, are confined to localities and are 
easily overcome by the mingling of Filipinos 
from those localities in the university and 
in the public schools, in the legislature and 
elsewhere.” One in spirit, the Filipinos are 
a nation. 

Tut Spaxist REGINE 

Spain occupied the Philippinos in 1565. 

The islands were reputed to be “large and 


- 
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rich, well provided with inhabitants, ^ 4 
and gold.” The archipelago had earl 
been named Philippine Islands after Pili, 
U, who was then heir to the throne it 
Spain. 


The Spanish government of the Islan]. 


was one of benevolent despotism: bit 
there was more of desvotism and kes 
of benevolence. The Filipinos under t:e 
Spanish vegime were never happy ard 
contented. They suffered from mary 
wrongs az the hands of Church and Stats, 
The mass of the population was a dowi- 


trodden and ignorant peasactry. There wer. 
however, a few notable men. A Filipio 
deputy ir the Cortes at Cadiz helped frane 
the Spanish constitution. Another Filipino 
had been made Prime Minister and Revert 
of Spain, and still another the Governo:- 
General of the Philippine Islands. Thes» 
were fittu. exceptions. Upon the whole, th» 
country was systematically kept dcwn b> 
devastating corruption and remorseless 
tyranny. Nevertheless, the patriotism of th» 
people grew stronger and stronger © ‘wit; 
Suppression. During the three and a hal’ 
centuries of Spanish misrule, there were 

hundred insurrections to shake off the Syanisl 
yoke. Every dog has its day, and <o nat 
the Spaniards. One morning Spain woke ti 
find the colonial empire kicked out finn 
under its feet. Spain lived on imperialism 
and finally died of imperialism. Exit Spuai 
—forever. 

THe New Era 


The United States seized the Philippine 
islands in 1898 at the time of the Spanish 
American War, and they were formally 2eded 
to Americs the year following 

Here is a study in contrasts between the 
English pclicy to India and the American 
policy to the Philippines. Consider this. It is 
typical. By the Act of 1858 India was traus- 
ferred from the Hast India Trading Corpany 
to the British Crown. It enacted — that 
“dividends on the capital sock of the East 
India Company, and all the bond, debenture, 
and other debt of the company shouid he 
charged and chargeable upon the revenues 
of India alone.” Hence, to this day, India 
is paying dividend to a defunct tradiug 
company, which as H. G. Wells said, had 
already achieved “a tremendous  pir.cy”. 
When the Philippine Islands were acquired 
by the United States, it paid cut of its own 
treasury $29,000,000 as a bonus | Rs. 60,000, 
000] to Spain, and not a cent of it was 


end 


charged to the Philippine revenue! A lesson 
lias in that. 

For the first two years of American 
ozcupation, the Philippines were under a 
military government. This was followed by a 
evil government in which the Filipinos 
played a very small part. Then in 1916 the 
Coagress passed the Jones Law which placed 
in the hands of the people of the Philippines 
a large control of their domestic affairs. The 
creamble to the Jones Law stated definitely 
tiuzt the avowed purpose of the American 
reople is “to withdraw their sovereignty over 
tne Philippine Islands and to recognize their 
independence as soon as a State government 
cza be established therein.” 


The Presenr INSULAR GOVERNMENT 
The Executive. The chief executive 
power is vested in the Governor-General who 
is the head of the entire insular administra- 
fin. He- is appointed by the President of 


tha United States with the consent and 
anproxal of the’Senate. 
There is also a Vice-Governor who is 


appointed, like the Governor-General, by the 
resident and Senate of the United States. 
-2 the absence of the chief executive, the 
Yice-Governor acts in his place. He also 
sarves as the Secretary of Public Instruction, 
und may attend to such other executive 
luties as the Governor-General may designate. 

The Governor-General is assisted by the 
heads of six executive departments which 
iom his cabinet. ‘The departments are: 
Interior, Public Instruction, Finance, Justice, 
agtictuture, and Natural Resources, Commerce 
end Communication. Hach department has 
iss secretary. And the secretaries are appoint- 
el by the Governor-General with the consent 
cë the Philippine Senate. The secretaries 
exe all Filipinos with the single exception 
of the secretary of the Department of Public 
Instruction, who is an American. 

The secretaries of the executive depart- 
ments have no seats in the Philippine 
legislature ; 
interpellate the secretaries before it. The 

socretaries, in their turn, have also the right 
z be heard in either house of the legislature. 

There is further a coordinating and 
advisory body to the Governor-General. It is 
called the Council of State, which is made up 
zf the Governor-General, the secretaries of 
she six executive departments, and the 
cresidents of both houses of the legislature. 
The presiding officer of the Council of 
State is the Governor-General. The Council 


but it has the right to call and. 


“is final. 
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is thus the connecting link between the 
executive and legislative branches of Govern- 
ment. | 

The Legislature. The legislative power 
of the insular government is vested in a 
legislative assembly. The legislature consists 
of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The Senate is composed of twenty-four, and 
the House of Representatives ninety- three 
members. 

All the senators and representatives are 
elected by direct popular vote, with the 
exception of those from four backward 
provinces. The nine representatives and two 
senators of these four provinces are appointed 
by the Governor-General with no restriction 
as to residence or length of office. The 
elective xepresentatives, however, hold their 
ofice for a term of three years, and the 
elective senators for six years. 

The , Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives are coordinate bodies; but the budget, 
by custom, originates only in the House of 
Representatives. 

Altho the Filipinos wished a complete 
responsible ministry and a form of govern- 
ment similar to those of British self-governing 
colonies, the Jones Act did not permit this. 
It allows the Governor-General a veto power. 

“Upon the passage of a bill or joint resolution,” 
says Malcolm and Kalaw’s Philippine Govern- 
ment, “it is sent to the Governor-General for 
signature. Jf he does not sign it or express 
his disapproval of it within twenty days 
( Sundays excepted ) after it is presented to 
him, then it will automatically become law. 
If, by reason of the adjournment of the 
Legislature, the Governor-General is unable 
to return it with his disapproval to the 
Legislature, then it becomes a law unless 
vetoed by. him within thirty days after 
adjournment. A vetoed bill after its return 
to the legislature may be reconsidered by 
the Legislature, and upon atwo-thirds vote of 
the members elected to each House, it can 
be again sent to the Governor-General. In 
case the Governor-General still refuses to 
approve it, he will transmit it to the Presi- 
dent, who will have the final say on the 
matter.” This, in theory, gives the Governor- 
General a limited veto; but in actual 
practice he is likely to be sustained by the 
president of the United States, whose decision 
Moreover, Congress may annul 
Philippine laws and the United States Supreme 
Court may, for constitutional reasons, set 
them aside. 


As for the budget, the law provides that 


if the budget recom- 
mended > by the 
Governor-General is 
rejected by the legis- 
lature, then the pre- 


vious years’ appro- 
priations will continue 
in force. The 


Governor-General of 

the Philippines, unlike 
the viceroy of India, 
has no right to 
“certify” a budget 
over the heads of the 
legislators. 

It should be noted 
here that public 
finances have been 
ably managed by the 
Filipinos. Before the 
Jones Law came into 
operation, there was 
no coordination and 
little centralized res- 
ponsibility. Each little 
bureau prepared its 
own budget, and 
grabbed all the money 
it could. With the coming of the new law 
a scientific budget system was adopted. 
Wrote Senator Quezon in Asia Magaxine, 


“Under this system, the secretary of finance 
(a Filipino) prepares, in consultation with the 
heads of other departments (who, with the 
exception of the secretary of public instruction, 
are also Filipinos), _the budget for the coming 
fiscal year, including estimates of revenues 
and expenditures of the government. This 
budget is submitted by the secretary of Finance 
to the legislature for consideration and action. 
Though the legislature retains the power to accept 
reject, or entirely ignore the budget as submitted, 
In practice it has never appropriated anything for 
pupam not recommended by the secretary of 

ance. 


Thus, the budget system, with checks and 
rechecks, has been the means to eliminate 
extravagance and keep expenses within 


income. Wouldn’t such a system, rigorously 
enforced, clip the wings of the top-heavy 
bureaucracy in India ? 

The Philippine legislature elects two 


Filipino Resident Commissioners to represent 
the Islands in the United States Congress. 
They are elected for a term of three years and 
are accorded seats in Congress. The Commi- 
ssioners receive the same salary as Congress- 
men, an allowance for a clerk, and a fixed 
sum for travelling expenses. In fact, they 
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of the lower house of Congress, except the 
power to vote. 


_ “While, the privilege of addressing the House 
is not limited to m:tters concerning the Philippine 
Islands, prudence dictates that the Philippine 
commissioners should participate im the deli- 
berations of the House only in case Philippine 
questions are up for discussion. The most import- 
ant work performed by the resident commissioners 
has been to advise concerning Philippineaffairs and 
to act as official spokesmen of Filmino aspirations 
Se A the Congress and the people of the United 
N es. 


The Judiciary. The administration of 
justice is vested in the Supreme Court, the 
Courts of First Instances, the Municipal 
Court of Manila, and the Courts 
of the Peace in each municipality. 

The Supreme Court 
bunal in the islands. It consists of nme 
Justices: the Chief Justice and eight Asso- 
ciate Justices. The Justices of the Supreme 
Court are appointed by the President of the 
United States with the consent of the 
American Senate. They serve during good 
behavior. The Chief Justice has always been 
a Filipino. Appeals may be taken from the 
Philippine Supreme Court to the Supreme 
Court of the United States if the consti- 


tution, a statute, a treaty of the United = 4 


are given all the privileges of the members | 


of Justices 
is the highest i- 
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Speaker Osmena of the Philippine Assembly at his desk 


States is involved, or if an amount exceeding 
£25,000 is in question. 

The judges and auxiliary judges of first 
instance are appointed by the Governor- 
General with the consent of the Philippine 
Senate. They cannot be removed from the 
bench even by the Governor-General, except 
upon the recommendation of the Supreme 
Court. As a rule, they serve for life, the 
caly restriction being tnat they must retire 
when they are sixty-five years of age. 

The justices and auxiliary justices of the 
peace are appointed by the Governor-General 
with the advice and consent of the Philip- 
pme Senate. They can be dismissed from 
cfee only upon the recommendation of the 
jacge of the Court of First Instance cf the 
evince concerned. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Philippine archipelago is divided for 
administrative purposes into forty-six prov- 
mees. Of these, thirty-four are designated 
es regular provinces and the remaining 
twelve asspecial provinces. 

The government of each of the regular 
provinces is vested in a provincial board 
composed of the governor, the secretary- 
treasurer, and the third member. The 
Gcvernor is the chief executive of the prov- 
ince and presides at all meetings of the 


ers a 
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provincial board.,This 
board constitutes? the 
legislative branch of 
the provincial govern- 
ment. he pecs: 

The _ ‘provincial 
governor, as well as 
other members of the — 
provincial board, are 
elected by popular 


vote. 

With the exception 
of two, all the spe- 
cially organized pro- 
vinces are under the 
supervision of the 
Director of the 
Bureau of Non- 
Christian Tribes. The 
governors in the 
special provinces are 
appointed by the 


Governor-General with 
the advice and con- 
sent of the Philippine 
Senate. 


MUNICIPAL GovERNMENT 


It has been the object of America from the 
first to train the Filipinos for self-government 
through the local government. In pursuance 
of this policy local municipal government has © 
been instituted in about a thousand towns 


and villages. In their social and 
economic make-up, the majority of the 
Philippine municipalities are rural rather 


than urban. 


The municipal council, which is composed 
of president, vice-president and councillors, is 
elected for three years by direct vote of the 
people. The elector must be a male citizen 
of twenty-one years of age, “and either a 
former official under the Spanish regime, a tax- 

ayer to the extent of fifteen dollars a year 
Rs. 45], or a person who could speak, read 
and write English or Spanish.” 

The municipal council is under provincial 
supervision. The provincial board has the 
right to approve or disapprove all ordinances 
and executive orders of the municipal council. 
Interferences with the local government by 
the provincial are, however, not frequent. 

At any rate, if the municipal authorities 
are dissatisfied with the reasons for the veto 
by the provincial board, they can appeal for 
the final decision to the Filipino Secretary of 
Interior instead of to the American Governor- 
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General. Thus it will 
be seen that the 
Filipinos are being 
trained to govern 
themselves through 
municipal institutions, 
and that their muni- 
cipal governments are 
completely Filipinized. 


Economic DEVELOPMENT 


“The Philippines 
for the Filipinos” is 
the cry of the 
nationalists in the 
Pacific insular poss- 
ession of the United 
States. Gifted with 
uncommon business 
instincts, the Philip- 
pine legislature has 
established the Philip- 
pine National Bank. 
Although it has had 
some financial re- 
verses, the bank is 
now making a good 
profit for the country to the tune of 
several millions. The Philippine National 
Bank has also established a branch in the 
City of New York, which has charge of vari- 
ous financial matters in which the Philippine 
government is concerned. 

In addition to going into banking business, 
the Philippine legislature has taken hold of 
the steam railways and made them pay a pro- 
fit of 1,000,000 pesos a year [Rs. 1,500,000], 
more than under private ownership. 

The Philippines are away ahead of most 
modern countries in successful ownership and 
operation of other public utilities. Their 
government has chartered the National Coal 
Company, the National Iron Company, the 
National Cement Company, and organized the 
National Development Company, “for the pur- 
pose of organizing in any commercial or agri- 
cultural enterprise necessary for the public 
welfare.” In all these transactions the govern- 
ment has made profits. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


One of the best uses of self-government 
which the Filipinos have made is in the 
promotion of public instruction. The Philippine 
government, though never in abundance 
of funds, has been very liberal in granting 
money for the extension of universal free 
education to all the children of the Islands. 


cook the food properly and 
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It means that the Filipino people, under the 
existing educational plan, will soon be able 
to banish illiteracy from their country. 

The percentage of literacy in the Philp- 
pines is now 70 per cent. It is higher than 
the percentage in Spain, Italy, and Gresee. 
And the Philippines have, as yet, no compak 
sory attendance law! 

Education is both practical and theoretical. 
Great stress, however, is laid upon industmal 
and agricultural training. Practical education 
begins from the very elementary grades. 
“Even as early as the fourth grade,” reports 
The Woman’s Outlook of Manila, “the bey 
is taught some form of gardening, poultry 
raising, or of manual work. The young grl 
is taught how to cut, mend, and sew clothes, 
for her doll. In the higher grades of this 
department the boy is taught real farm wotk, 
wood working, poultry or pig raising, or some 
industrial work such as slipper, hat, rope, fan 
or mat-making. The girl is taught how to 
keep the house and yard clean and neat, to 
sew her clothes, and that of others, and te 
well. Thus. a 
person finishing the sixth or seventh graile 
is equipped with a cultural and practical 
education that will enable him to become a 
helpful and useful member of society.” — 

There are not a few vocational institutions 
of the high school standard. The names alone 
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Normal Hall, Manila 


ct the following schools will explain what 
they are: The Philippine Normal School, the 
Sehool of Arts and Trades, the Provincial 
Normal Schools, the Munoz Farm School, the 
School of Fine Arts, the Conservatory of 
Music, the School of Nursing, the Nautical 
_Sehool, and the Commercial School. 

Filipinos have also several good colleges 
md universities. Of these the most important 
is the University of the Philippines. It 
censists of the Colleges of Liberal Arts, 
Education, Law, Engineering, Agriculture, 
Veterinary Science, Schools of Fine Arts, the 
Conservatory of Music, School of Forestry, 
and the College of Medicine and Surgery 
mcluding the Schools of Pharmacy, of 
Dentistry, and of Nursing. 

The remarkable progress in education 
which Filipinos have made is one of the 
most tangible fruitful results of American 
stewardship. But observe: the steward is 
mot hankering after retaining his office per- 
-manently for the good of his pocket. Within 
the past few years there has been a rapid 
Silipinization of the educational service, as 
mdeed of every other branch of government. 
Except of limited number of positions, there 
are no fat berths in the Department of Publie 
instruction reserved for Americans. The 
government is placing more and more reliance 
mpon Philippine teachers in building up the 
educational system. This will be evidenced 
from the fact that the number of Filipino 
teachers has increased from 1914 in the year 
ef the American occupation, 1899, to 2,00:601 
in 1920. Indeed, practically all the jobs of 
administration, supervision and teaching are 
epen to Filipinos. And observe further : the 
severnment is spending about fifteen per cent 
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of the annual revenues of the Philip- 
pines on education, “compared with 
similar expenditures ranging from only 
1 to 4 per cent in the enlightened 
French and British colonies” in Asia 
and Africa. 

Tue FUTURE 


The Philippine Islands do not seem 
to be an asset, but a liability to 
America. It has already sunk 
$ 700,000,000 of good American money 
in military and naval enterprises in the 
Philippines. The end is not yet. The 
Islands constitute a continuous permanent 
draft on the United States treasury 
of $20,000,000 annually |Rs. 60,000,000], 

for “maintenance of army, extra tropical 

pay, pensions, postal expenses, transport- 
ation, salaries of army officers engaged in 
civil duty.” Had America followed the British 
policy in India, America would have made 
the Philippines pay the bill. But the Islands 
have not paid a penny to the exchequer of 
the United States. 

It is true that a few American capitalists, 
who have secured monopolistic control of 
some of the Philippine trade and industry, 
are reaping rich harvests. Their activities, 
however, have not conferred a large material 
benefit upon the American people as a whole. 
It is the profit-hunting, privilege-grabbing 
American business men who are afraid of 
and opposed to independence. They believe 
that their prosperity proves that they know 
more than the Filipinos about their own 
interests. But in the opinion cf many com- 
petent observers who voice the aspirations 
and embody the hopes of American democracy, 
the Filipinos as well as theaverage American 
would benefit economically and politically by 
Philippine independence. 


As I have shown, the Filipino people 
already enjoy a large measure of autonomy. 
They elect Governors of provinces and 


presidents of municipalities; they have almost 
a complete control over local and provincial 
governments. The Filipinos are not, however, 
content with limited autonomy. They want 
independence without any strings tied to 
it. 

There are now two strong political parties 
in the Islands: the National Democratic 
Party and the Nacionalista Consolidado. Both 
these parties demand immediate and com- 
plete independence for the Philippines. 

The American government has never said 
as has the British to India, that the Philip- 


pines will always remain in subjection. On 
the contrary, the Jones Law of 1916 has 
pledged to the Filipinos that they will be 
granted independence as soon as stable 
governinent can be established in the Islands. 
And in 1920 President Wilson recommended 
to Congress the granting of Philippine in- 
dependence. He also stated that Filipinos 
had already fulfilled the condition required 
to the establishment of a stable government. 
Since that time the Filipino people have 
persistently petitioned the Congress that the 
promise contained in the Jones Act be 
carried out. 

The Philippine question will not down. 
At the last session of the Congress there 
was a bill called the Fairfield bill providing 
for a “Commonwealth of the Philippines” and 
for a plebiscite thirty years after the in- 
auguration of the Commonwealth to determine 
whether the Philippines desired to become 
wholly independent. 

The friends of the Philippine cause in 
Congress objected to keeping the Filipinos 
waiting for another long period of thirty 
years. Hon. Louis W. Fairfield, the intro- 
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ducer of the Philippine bill, stated that 


ing to the diversity of dialects in the Phi ilip- w 


pines “another quarter of a century a 
be needed to enable the people to conve 
among themselves.” 
language was not considered by Mr. 
field’s colleagues as a serious obstaele to an 
independent existence. 
of American tutelage was decided to be 
shortened by ten years. 
the amended bill it is proposed that after 
the elapsing of twenty years the president 
oi the United States shall, without a plebis- 
cite or further action by American Congress, 
proclaim the independenee of the Philippine 
Commonwealth. 

This Fairfield bil], which was reported — 
favorably from the Insular Affairs Committee — 
of the House, will come up for action at 
the December session of Congress. ‘Ihe bill 
does not offer at once the full measure of © 
autonomy desired by the Filipino people: 


but it does, if it becomes a law, commit the — 


United States irrevocably to a program whieh 
will within a score of years lead the Philip- 
pines to complete independence. 
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Goethe. Even when it does not rise 
to the heights of artistic excellence 
justifying this appreciation, it would not be 
wrong to call it at least “petrified history 
This would exactly be the impression of any 
visitor passing along the river-front in the 
city of Benares viewing the ancient pile of 
buildings stretching along a beautiful bend 
of the river for a distance of about four 
miles, from the outskirts of the Benares 
Hindu University in the south, to the Dufferin 
Bridge across the river in the north, or 
from the confluence of the little stream Assi 
to that of the Varna, the well-known and 
time-honoured geographical limits of the 
city. Built on a natural rocky amphitheatre 
facing the east, the city unfolds a magnificent 
view at early dawn, towers and minarets 
glittering in the morning air and the flights 


66 artis. Bre is petrified music,” said 


of steps leading to the water crowded with © 
the busy hum of devotees intent on their — 
religious ceremonies. It stands in unabated. 
splendour when bathed in the golden glow 
of sunset, its myriad temple-bells hearkenimg — 
people to prayer and all the life of the city — 
promenading on the river. It is a great 
delight again to view it in the stillness | 

the night, wearing an age-long aspect. 

mystery and recalling a thousand memes- 
of the history of India, ancient and modera. 


It is then that one is inclined to burst emt — 


as Matthew Arnold did about Oxford : 


“Beautiful city, so venerable, so lovely, 
ravaged by the fierce intellectual life of our 
country, so serene !.- 
ment as she lies spreading her gardens to the 
moonlight and whinponin ng from her towers the 
enchantment of the Middle Age, who will deny 
that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, keeps ever 
calling us nearer to the true goal of all of us, 
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to the ideal, to perfection—to beauty in a word 
= whic. is only truth seen from another side?” 

As the visitor proceeds to survey this 
wonderful panorama of Indian life and 
civi isation, more Indian probably than scenes 
witressed anywhere else in the country, he 
has ample opportunities for studying the city 
- in ell its aspects, as it concentrates itself on 
the river and its very heart is there. He 
Whe has passed along the river-front with 
observing eyes has indeed seen the city in 
all ts grandeur and its other sights pale into 
comparative insignificance. 

Starting on our journey then towards the 
north we have to the right, on the other 
side of the river, the Ramnagar fort and 
palace, the present residence of the ruling 
house of Benares. The left bank has been 
besutified by a pile of residential buildings 
belonging to one of the wealthy citizens of 
Benares, a great patron of learning who has 
gathered below his roof a valuable . collection 
of books. We enter the bounds of the city 
proper, when we pass the mouth of the little 
Assi whose waterless condition during the 
major part of the year does not apparently 
prevent popular reference to its ‘confluence’ 
= with the Ganges, the sangam being considered 
one of the most sacred spots in Benares. 
It is one of the five great thirthas of the 
city, the other four being the Dasaswamedh, 
the Manikarnika, the Panchganga and the 
Varnasangam. The stream itself owes its 
name to the circumstance that the Goddess 
Durga is said to have dropped her assi, or 
sword there—it cut into the earth and a 
stream burst forth above the ground rushing 
_ towards the Ganges. 

Passing the residences belonging to the 
_rulmeg houses of Benares and Rewah situated 
immediately after, we come to one of the 
most historic spots in Benares, the Tulsi 
het where the great Hindi poet Tulsi Das 
sat and wrote his Ramayan in the little 
corner room surmounting the steps. From 
this lowly and unpretentious structure, the 
poes poured forth his verses of the Ram 
Cherit Manas, in a fervour of religious 
ecstasy and sueceeded in producing an epic 
which has found an abiding place not only 
in the hearts of millions of readers of 
Hircdustan but also in the literature of the 
world. The poet passed away here in the 
year 1623, but Benares has yet to erect any 
monument worthy of the greatest poet Hindi 
has yet produced, though the tercentenary 
of che poets death was celebrated recently 
in a fitting manner and the Nagari Pracharini 
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Sabha of Benares has brought out a com- 
memorative edition of the poet’s work worthy 
of the occasion. 

In strange incongruity with these remini- 
scences of poetry and literature, we come 
now to the pumping station of the Benares 
Water Works constructed about thirty years 
ago and forming an important landmark in 
the history of the civic amenities of the 
place. Much of the bad reputation of the 
ancient city for its want of sanitation really 
dates from a period anterior to the construc- 
tion of these water-works, when there was not 
a conserved supply of pure water available 
for drinking purposes. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the water-works have 
been responsible, in no small measure, for 
a cleaner health-bill and a pilgrimage to the 
sacred city to-day has lost some of the terror 
of risk of infectious diseases which it had 
even a generation back. From here the 
water is pumped to the spacious filter beds 
in Kamacha, near the grounds of the Central 
Hindu Collegiate School of the Benares 
Hindu University and supplied from a central 
reservoir to various parts of the city. There 
is a pumping station of smaller dimensions 
to the north, near the Railway bridge cater- 
ing to some of the suburbs on the other 
side, 

True to the best traditions of Hinduism 
in matters of religious toleration, Benares 
las always extended a hospitable home to all 
the numercus developments of thought and 
religion which have sprung up from time to 
time in this country and testimony is borne 
to the fact by the group of Jain buildings 
further down the river. Some of them were 
built by Rajah Bajraj employed at one time 
under the Kings of Oudh and one of the 
ghats is called after him. Here are Jain 
shrines with devotees and students from 
various parts of the country anxious to delve 
into the secrets of the great Jain masters 
through years of silent study and meditation. 
Out of respect to the sentiments of the 
Jain community living in this part of the 
city whose creed is so averse to the taking 
of any kind of animal life, fishing and 
shooting are prohibited in the neighbourhood. 

Readers of Burke and Macaulay must be 
familiar with the unfortunate episodes con- 
nected with the treatment of Raja Chait 
Singh of Benares by Warren Hastings. The 
Shivala Ghat, a few yards down the river, 
so-called after the temple of Siva on the 
bank, is associated with these sad memories. 
The fortified palace surmounting the steps 
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Harischandra Ghat, Benares 


was the Benares residence of the unhappy 
ruler who fell a prey to palace intrigues and 
the aggressiveness of the pro-consul of the 
East India Company dominating a helpless 
country torn by disorder and civil strife, 
from Fort William in Bengal. When Warren 
Hastings encamped in the city and ordered 
the arrest of Raja Chait Singh, he fled from 
a postern gate facing the river to the other 
side, to try his fortunes in a further fight 


with the superior forces of the British to 
which he succumbed in the end. Facing 


these dark granite walls, memory goes back 
to an eventful day in 1781, when the fortunes 
of the ancient city hung in the balance 
and fighting went on in the streets and the 
evicted Hindu ruler sought to improve his 
fortunes by organising a new line of defence 
and attack from the base of Ramanagar on 
the other bank of the river. The Shivala 
palace passed into the hands of the British 
in 1781 with the flight of the Raja and was 
destined to play a further part in the troubled 
history of the country in the nineteenth 
century. When Jehandar Shah, one of the 
sons of Mahomed Shah among the last of 
the Mogul emperors, proved troublesome and 


rebellious to his father and to the authorities 
concerned, he was confined in this fort and 
his descendants of the ancient Mogul line 
still occupy part of the buildings as political 
pensioners of the British Government, shorn 
of all their ancient glory as rulers of imperial 
Delhi. 

The next ghat of importance is the ‘Dandi 
Ghat associated with the presence of a large 
number of Dandi Sanyasins, but more inter- 
esting as marking the spot where the great 
Vaishnavite teacher, Vallabhacharya, who came 
from the south to proclaim his gospel of the 
religion of love lived for some time and breathed 
his last. The tradition is that he descended 
from this flight of steps and disappeared, only 
to rise immediately in the form of a column 
of fire going up to heaven. 

The worship of Hanuman is as popular in 
Benares as in any other part of India and 
the next ghat is called after the deity, from a 
temple dedicated to his honour just over the 
flight of broad steps. Even a casual visitor 
will be struck with the circumstance that 
though Benares is an essentially Hindu city, 
it is cosmopolitan enough to the extent of 
gathering into its bosom Hindus from all 
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the provinces of India. They have been 
drawn here, attracted by its sanctity and have 
sowetimes stayed away without returning to 
thew homes, getting domiciled here from 
generation to generation. There are parts of 
the city, therefore, associated with people of 
varmous provinces, this one and the neigh- 
bəurhood being the resort of those from the 
somth. The Bengali community which seems 
to dourish wonderfully in northern India, has 
made its home in the city another furlong 
dewn the river in the suburb named after 
it as the Bengali Tola. The Maharashtras are 
found in a large number beyond Dasaswamedh 
in ‘he neighbourhood of Durga Ghat, while 
localities like the Nepali Tola and the Punjabi 
Tola testify to the perennial contribution 
whiech the various other quarters of India 
nmake to the life of the Hindu community in 
Bemares. Standing on the steps of the 
Haauman Ghat in Benares, a visitor from the 
south can, for instance, be easily beguiled 
inte the atmosphere of some sacred bathing 


-plaze on the banks of the Kaveri, or even 


the Tambraparni near the Cape. 

Which Hindu has not heard of Raja 
Harishchandra, the great martyr to truth, 
Whese story of suffering and sacrifice thrills 
the hearts of India to-day in spite of all the 
new creeds and philosophies which have 
come into the maelstrom of her life and all 
the feverish excitement of modern civilisation 
which has invaded her ancient repose ? Raja 
Harishchandra Ghat stands next. Near its 
crematorium, ever hungry to consume life, 


stoed the greatemperor Harischandra who had 


given up his kingdom and sold his wife and 
oniy child into slavery and allowed himself 
to be, bought and employed here for the 
sake of keeping his plighted word. He was 
the watchman of the funeral pyres which 
cortinue to blaze here to-day over beings of 


anether time. On a fateful night in his 
chequered life, he faced the inexpressible 
amcuish of demanding the usual fee for cre- 


= maion from his helpless queen who was a 


slave and came hither to do the last rites to 
her dead child. Sceptics may question the 
veracity of the story, at least with reference 
to some of its supernatural incidents, but 
even they cannot afford to pass this sacred 
spot untouched in their hearts. Harish- 
chandra is one of the noblest symbols, in 
the world’s literature, of unflinching adherence 
to principles in the face of all sorrow and 
sufering, reminding one of such figures as 
Premetheus or Job : 


To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite 
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To forgive wrongs darker than death or night : 
o defy power which seems omnipotent, 

To love, and bear : to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change. nor falter, nor repent ; 

This like thy glory Titan is to be 
Good, great and. joyous, beautiful and free ; 
This above Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 


It is a far cry from Vizianagaram in 
southern India, to Benares in the north, but 
every aristocratic Hindu family in India is 
proud of having a Benares residence, and the 
tall building looking almost like a sky-scraper 
over the next ghat belongs to this Raja from 
the south. Of much greater importance is 
the adjoining Kedarnath temple, one of the 
most ancient shrines of Benares, though the 
present building dates only from a few cen- 
turies back. The shrine has the honour of 
being mentioned in the Kashi Khanda and 
associated with memories of the sage Vasishta 
and of Kedarnath situated high up in the 
Himalayan glaciers. The Kedar Ghat and the 
temple are among the most popular resorts in 
this part of the city. . 

Passing over some of the unimportant 
ghats, sometimes not even recognisable by 
steps, we come to the Amrit Rao Ghat sur- 
mounted by a structure which is one of 
the many feeding houses for Brahmins in the 
city. Someswar Ghat so-called because of a 
temple to the deity of the name ; Mansarovar 
Ghat named after the sacred tank situated in 
the neighbourhood and Narad Ghat with a 
temple to the memory of the great Rishi 
well-known in Hindu mythology are among 
the ghats we pass, before we come to this 
place. Lower down the river, we reach a 
building with a long wall extending along the 
water’s edge which has changed hands a 
number of times since its building, but which 
formed at one time the residence of Nana 
Sahib of Cawnpore, well-known in connection 
with the great Indian mutiny. - 

There is now the Rana Mahal Ghat belong- 
ing to the ancient royal house of Udaipur 
in Rajputana and next to it is a noble struc- 
ture marked with a facade of massive Greek 
pillars which is now the property of the 
Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga. The Greek 
pillars are probably not in consonance with 
the style of architecture popular along the 
river-front, but constitute with the terrace 
surmounting them to make the building one 
of the attractions of this part of the city. It 
is some of these big mansions along the 
water’s course which have often made travel- 
lers feel that the river-front in Benares 
has got a strange resemblance to Venice, pro- 
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Kedar Ghat, Benares 


vided one could forget such specially Oriental 
associations as temple-towers and the crowds 
of pilgrims engaged in their ablutions in the 
sacred waters. The glory of these houses 
is along the flights of steps leading to the 
river, the entrances on the city-side being 
comparatively insignificant and some of them 
seem to rear their heads in conscious majesty, 
though situated amidst the utilitarian sur- 
roundings of a newer age. Sometimes their 
princely owners have unfortunately not been 
able tokeep them up in their original splen- 
dour, intent on attractions of another kind 
and gradually losing their interest in the life 
of this great centre of their ancestral faith. 
But the Maharajadhiraj of Durbhanga is a 
noble exception and is a constant visitor at 
his Benares residence and has recently re- 
built at enormous 
this pile of buildings. The architect and the 
engineer will probably feel particularly 
interested-in the numerous problems arising 
in connection with the building of such 
structures, complicated by the rising of the 
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expense the ghat lining ` 


flood, to great heights, during the annual 
monsoon. A close examination of the flood 
line on several massive walls will reveal the 
difficulties of the situation and explain the 
paucity of architectural ornament along the 
lower belts of the range of buildings. Pass 
ing Ahalya Bai Ghat which Benares owes ti 
the generosity of the noble queen of Indere 
with many other buildings in the city, we 
come to one of the most well-known spots is 
Benares, the Dasaswamedh Ghat. The Dasa- 
swamedh Ghat is always throbbing with the 
busy hum of life and is most expressive of 
the characteristic activities of the city. It 
may be presumed our journey has already 
become full of the impressions of the kaleido- 
scopic pageant spread along the river and we 
may pause here for a moment before we 
continue to explore the second half of the 
city. The stretch of the river from the 
Dasaswamedh Ghat to Raj Ghat in the extreme 
north, will therefore be reserved for deserip- 
tion in another chapter. 

Referring to Benares in the course of his 


804 


famous essay on Warren Hastings, Lord 
~Maesaulay described it as “a-city which in 
wealth, population, dignity and sanctity, was 
among the foremost on Asia.” He wrote, 


“Tt was commonly believed” “that half a 
milicon of human beings was crowded into that 
labyrinth of lofty alleys rich with shrines, and 

minzrets balconies and carved oriels. * * * The 
traveler could scarcely make his way through 
the press of holy mendicants. * * The broad and 
stately flight. of steps which descended from 
these swarming haunts to the bathing places 
along the Ganges were worn every day by the 
The so of an innumerable multitude of worshippers. 
schools and temples drew crowds of pious 
us from every province where the Brahmini- 
= faith was known. Hundreds of devotees came 
thither every month to die: for, it was believed, 
tha: a peculiarly happy fate awaited the man who 
‘should pass from the sacred city into the sacred 
river. Nor was superstition the only motive 
which allured strangers to that great metropolis. 
Commerce had as many pilgrims as religion. All 
along the shores of the venerable stream lay great 
| of vessels laden with rich merchandise. 
Fram the looms of Benares went forth the most 
delicate silks that adorned the halls of St. James’ 
and the Petit Trianon ; and in the bazaars, the 
musims of Bengal and the sabres of Oudh were 
mingied with the jewels of Golconda and the 
Saris of Cashmere. ” 

Some of this ancient glory has departed. 
The routes of Indian commerce have shifted 
thar courses because of the introduction of 
the railway. Tne centre of political gravity 
has changed in other directions. Other noble 
cites have sprung up elsewhere in India and 
have thrown the elder ones into the shade, 
at least with regard to the achievements of 
modern civilisation. Some allowance will 
also have to be made for Macaulay’s well- 
known weakness for rhetorical exaggeration. 
But the locality in Benares which still 
retains some of all this early grandeur is the 
Dasaswamedh ghat reached by a broad road 
frem the city and pouring a continous crowd 
of pilgrims and seekers after pleasure towards 
the river crowded with bustling life. 

Here may be seen the sanyasin who has 
renounced all that is valuable and dear to 
him in life, sitting in unperturbed calmness 
as fe surveys the wonderful procession of 
lif passing before him in all its shifting 
and evanescent colours: 

“Fanciful shapes of a plastic earth, 

These are the visions that weary the eye; 

These I may, ’scape by a luckier birth, 

Musing and fasting and ho peng to die. 

‘When shall these phantoms flicker away? 

Like the smoke of the guns onthe wind-swept hill 

Like the colours and sounds of yesterday : 

And the soul have rest and the air ag still. ” 
—The Hindu Ascetic : Sir Alfred Lyall. 


Here are crowds of devotees listening to a 
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sacred recitation from the scriptures; young 
men and women who have come in the 
evening by way of recreation to the river 
bank which is really also a fashionable pro- 
menade for the city ; grave-looking elders 
spending the evening of their lives in peace- 
ful retirement; men of business, artists, 
hawkers, listless spectators—everybody seems 
to be there in the evening inviting interested 
observation. Many a well-known painter of 
the West has represented the panoroma of life 
on this ghat, with all its wonderful grouping 
of colour, as seen under the brilliant effects 
of a tropical sun. It is not unusual to see 
even the artist here sometimes in a boat 
working away at his sketch, raising his eyes 
to the ghat from time to time, intent on 
catching the impressions which will add 
vividness to the painting as yet dimly form- 
ing in his mind and awaiting elaborate 
treatment on canvas. 

As has been mentioned already, Dasaswa- 
medh is one of the five great thirthas of the 
place, its special sanctity being due, according 
to Hindu mythology, to the circumstance that 
Brahma performed ten ashwamedha or horse- 
sacrifices at the spot. The tradition is that 
the gods wanted to dislodge king Divodas 
who had acquired temporal and spiritual 
ascendancy over the city and Brahma came 
with the purpose of straining his hospitality 
and demanded materials and resources 
enough for performing nota single but ten 
horse-sacrifices. They were all furnished in 
the most scrupulously correct and comprehen- 
sive manner. Brahma performed the ten 
sacrifices and went back somewhat crest-fallen 
that he could not catch the king tripping 


even in any little detail of his religious 
duties. Siva is said to have accomplished 
the task ina more relentless spirit and the 


gods held their triumphant sway once more 
over the sacred city. It has been conjectured 
that this tradition arose out‘of the displace- 
ment of Buddhism in historical times by the 
Brahminical faith, but we are afraid the theory 
rests on a very slender foundation. 

The ghat is studded with temples and 
presents a particularly gala appearance on 
occasions of great festivals. At the time of 
Durga Puja, or on the vecasion of Kartik 
Purnima or Diwali, the flights of steps are 


covered over with seething humanity and 


present remarkably attractive sights. Thou- 
sands of pilgrims congregate there when 
eclipses occur that they may have a bath 
of purification in the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. It is also the centre of great gaiety 
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Dasaswamedh Ghat, Benares 


once a year on the occasion of the water 
carnival known as the Budha Mangal, when 
decorated and illuminated boats cluster near 
its steps and people revel on them with 
music and dance. 

If the visitor is lucky, he will see here 
little lamps floating on the river on some 
occasions, put forth as offerings to Mother 
Ganges. Sometimes there is a whole fleet of 
them going down the current, adding consi- 
derably .to the beauty of the ghat. Readers 
of English poetry will remember the very 
„pretty turn Elizabeth Barrett Browning has 
$ziven to this custom in her “Romance of 
the Ganges ”: 

The maidens lean them over, 

The waters, side by side, | 
And shun each others’ deepening eyes, 
And gaze adown the tide: 

For each within a little boat 

A little lamp hath put, 

And heaped for freight some lily’s weight 


Or scarlet rose half-shut. 
The river floweth on. 


Of shell of cocoa carven, 


Each little boat is made: 

Each carries a lamp and carries a flower, 
And carries a hope unsaid: 
And when the boat hath carried the lamy 

Unquenched till out of sight, 

The maiden is sure that love will endure 

But love will fail with light. 

The river floweth on. 

An impressive pile of buildings with a 
balcony of richly decorated carvings greets 
us next and that is the Man Mandir Ghat, 
the structure itself being more than three 
centuries old, having been erected by Raja 
Man Singh of Amber in Rajputana in the 
year 1600. The mansion is now the pro erty 
of the royal house of Jaipur, though it is 
unfortunately not kept in proper repair and 
deserves more considerate treatment at the 
hands of its owners. But the special inter- 
est of the ghat and its buildings is in the 
old Hindu observatory at the top, built by 
Raja Jai Singh of Amber, with four other 
built elsewhere in India, at Delhi, Ujjain 
Muttra and Jaipur itself. It will be remem 
bered that he was the most distinguishec 
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astronomer of his period in India and was 
employed by the Moghul emperor Mohamed 
Skah to revise the Hindu calendar. 

Raja Jai Singh, more popularly known as 
Sevai Jai Singh of Amber, was one of the 
most fascinating characters in Rajput history. 
“às a statesman, legislator and man of science,” 
writes Col. Tod in his Annals and Anti- 
guities of Rajasthan, “the character of J ai 
Sangh is worthy of an ample delineation.” 
Besides distinguishing himself in the arts of 
warfare in the service of the Moghul Govern- 
ment of the day, he achieved great reputa- 
tien as a person of versatile accomplishments. 
Nnd it is significant of his catholicity of in- 
tellectual interests that, as mentioned by Col. 
‘Tod, he caused Euclid and Don Juan and 
Napier on the Construction and Use of 
Logarithms to be translated into Sanskrit. But 
astronomy was his special hobby and besides 
the construction of the observatories mentioned 
already, he prepared a very valuable col- 
lection of astronomical tables to facilitate 
calculations of eclipses and the like. It is 
‘ateresting to note that to Raja Jai Singh, 
the study of astronomy was only a revelation 
of God’s glory, as he declares in the preface 
to the book which he called, the Zeig Mohamed 
Shahi after the name of the Moghul monarch 


= ġ whom it was dedicated: 


“Praise be to God such that the minutely desery- 


ing genius of the most, profound geometers, In 
uttering the smallest particle of it may open the 


mouth in confession of inability ; and such adoration, 
fhat the study and accuracy of the astronomers, 
who measure the heavens may acknowledge their 
astonishment, and utter insufficiency. | Let us 
cevote ourselves at the altar of the King of Kings, 
Eallowed be his name; in the outlook of the register 
ef whose power, the lofty orbs of heaven are 
enly a few leaves; and the stars and that heavenly 
eourser, the Sun, small pieces of money in the trea- 
sury of the empire of the Most High!’ 

There are four or five other ghats before 
we come to the famous Manikarnika ghat 
which is the most sacred in Benares. Tri- 
pura Bhairavighat called after a temple to 
the goddess of that name; Mir Ghat built by 
one of the sub-governors of the Vazirs of 
Oudh still patronised by Mohamedans; a 
Nepalese temple to Siva built in the style of 
architecture associated with Buddhist temples 
all over the East, and one or two other minor 
ones bring us to Manikarnika at which it is 
the ambition of every  spiritually-minded 
Hindu to bathe before his eyes close in the 
sleep of death, that his sins may be purified 
and that the gates of salvation may be open 
to him in the other world. The name of the 
ghat is explained on many grounds, all 
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generally identifying the place as the spot 
where ear-ornament, the Manikarnika of 
Vishnu, or one of the other Hindu Trinity 
fell into the river. The great temple tox. 
Vishwanath is in the neighbourhood. i 

To the south of the ghat, just before 
approaching the regular steps of the Manikar- 
nika, but almost forming part of it is the 
famous burning ghat of the city called after 
Vishnu himself in his manifestation of the 
Jalsai, the sleeper on the ocean. The funeral 
pyres burn here almost at all hours of night 
and day, receiving their constant toll of death 
from the two hundred thousand inhabitants 
of the city. It must be remembered that 
Benares has always a fairly large number of 
retired old people from all parts of the _ 
country, come there only to have the privi- ` 
lege of death in the sacred city. The death- 
rate of the Municipality is naturally increased 
by their presence and is apt to convey an 
exagzerated impression of its unhealthiness. 
In the gloom of the night, the lurid tongues 
of fire form a prominent landmark on the 
river-front, imparting an air of grim and 
tragic solemnity and adding a new terror to 
the scene especially when seen from a distance. 
Depressing thoughts of man’s mortality 
are apt to touch passers-by, even excur- 
sionists on boats intent only on pleasure andy 
sight-seeing. 

Technically, the ghats on the river-front 
are sixty-four, but a number of them are 
mere names and not distinguished sometimes 
even by the facilities for landing, so essential 
to constitute a ghat. We now pass to the 
Dattatreya ghat called after the saint of the 
name and then the Scindia ghat, alas, not 
completed in spite of various efforts, the 
whole structure having subsided into the 
river. Sankata Devi has a ghat and temple 
to herself and the State of Gwalior also 
claims the next with one of the most magni- 
ficent structures facing the river. The Bhonsles 
of Nagpur are responsible for the next 
and before we come to the Paneh Ganga 
chat, one of the five sacred spots in the 
river, we pass Ganesh Ghat (built by the 
Peshwas of Poona) and the narrow flight of 
steps with the quaint name of Chor Ghat 
apparently intended to emphasise the facil- 
ities the place provided to the thief. 

The Panch Ganga Ghat, is so-called, as 
four other rivers, now invisible, are said to 
mix with the Ganges at this spot and is 
distinguished by thickly-crowded buildings 
which made this part of the river-bank look 
extremely populous. In some ways the heart 
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Aurangazebe’s Mosque, Benares 


of the religious life of the city may be said 
to be along the stretch of the bank from the 
Manikarnika to this spot. The adjoining Beni 
Madhav Ghat, Durga Ghat and Brahma Ghat 
may also be associated with this——all of them 
form a great attraction to the orthodox 
Brahmin who loves to live in the neighbour- 
hood, foregoing many of the amenities of 
city-life obtainable elsewhere. 

The most distinguishing monument of this 
locality is however the great mosque of 
Aurangazebe, whose two tall minarets are 
visible to the traveller at a long distance 
even before approaching the confines of the 
city. In fact, the mosque is inseparably 
associated in most peoples’ minds with all 
the popular pictures of the river-front of 
Benares. As the studiously plain minarets of 
the mosgue lift their tall heads to the sky, 
one is irresistibly reminded of the austere 
personality of the Moghal emperor who in 
the zeal for his own faith became a terrible 
iconoclast and the sworn enemy of other 
religions. In the year 1669, Aurangazebe 
visited the city, destroyed its hundreds of 
temples, including that of Vishwauath and 
decreed that the city should henceforward be 
known as Mahomedabad in memory of the 
prophet of Islam. The force of tradition and 
history was however more potent than 
the authority of even such a powerful em- 
peror as Aurangazebe and the city continued 
to be known by its ancient names of Kashi 
and Varanasi, or Benares. The more enter- 


prising of visitors may attempt the task of 
climbing up the minarets to survey the 
motley crowd of humanity which has formed 
its habitation in the densely built houses 
around. 

We are afraid that the remaining ghats of 
the river, till we reach the Dufferin bridge. 
are not at all attractive in appearance, and 
then, only two of them are of any importance 
Raj Mandir Ghat, Lal Ghat, Gai Ghat, Narayan 
Ghat, Trilochan Ghat and Naya Ghat lead us 
to Prahlad Ghat which is associated with the 
name of the great boy-devotee of Hindu 
mythology who faced the terrors of his 
father’s demon-wrath rather than give up his 
faith in the true God. Raj Ghat is the end 
of the city and if devoid ofany religious 
significance it always presents a busy appear- 
ance, because all vehicular traffic from the 
other side of the river passes into the 
city through this spot, bringing goods ef 
various kinds to its busy markets. There is 
a bridge of boats facilitating the traffic 
through the year, except in the season of 
high floods when the current is too raging to 
admit of such attention, though vehicles ean 
also pass along the Railway bridge on ocea- 
sions. Before the introduction of railways, 
this was in effect the gate of the city for 
pilgrims coming from most parts of Hindus- 
than, crossing the river, and the Grand Trunk 
Road led into it and it is only since the 
building of the Railway bridge that it has 
been diverted to the upper route. The means 
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_ cf trade and commerce keep changing through 
= te periods of history because of the improv- 

is facilities for the purpose afforded by 

se.ence, or the shuffling of the currents of 
_ political life, but as one stands at Rajghat and 
= swrveys the string of heavy-wheeled oxen- 
_ arts labouriug slowly over the steep ascent 
mo the city even to-day, in spite of the 
_ alway train thundering on the bridge close 
by, one is impressed by the truth of the 
= western writer’s statement that India still 
-~ ¢eatinues tobe an “energetic expression of 
the past.” 

Before taking leave of the river, we ought 
= Ë pause fora while looking at the Dufferin 
_ Budge consisting of sixteen spans and being 

¿£07 feet in length, constructed at a cost of 
rearly five crores of rupees and opened for 
trefic by His Excellency the Earl of 
_ Defferin in October, 1887. Coming from 
fie great Railway junction at Moghal- 
sarai, the visitor from Calcutta or Bombay, or 
-~ frcm Central or Southern India, dashes across 
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the bridge into the city to-day, the whole — 
panorama of Benares spread before his view 

in the form of a noble crescent rousing the 
imagination and gladdening the heart with 
athousand memories of romance and history. 
One wonders with what patient labour people 
made their way into the holy city in days 
before the bridge, or before even the railways. 

It is a mistake to imagine that there is 
nothing of interest beyond the bridge along 
the river-front. There are decayed ruins of 
an old fort just beyond the Kashi station, 
adjoining the western end of the bridge. A 
second pumping station forms part of the 
water-works of the city ; there is the 
Varnasangam forming the orthodox northern 
limit to Varanasi and beyond, there are temples ~ 
dotted all over. One of the most interesting ‘4 
excursions in Benares is to get beyond the 
railway bridge and wander about the banks 
thickly studded with temples, in all sorts of 
picturesque corners. 

(To be continued) 


BEGAM SAMRU'S POSSESSIONS | 


By BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 


JAGIR 


~ J EGAM Samru was not a sovereign princess ; 
her status was that of a* jagirdar hold- 
ing lands of the Delhi crown on military 
fnure, č e, she was granted a certain 
cistrict of which she enjoyed the public 
revenue under the obligation of maintaining 
a body of troops, to be employed, when 
caled upon, by her sovereign. Her 
jacir lay in the Gangetic Doab and 
Szetched from Muzaffarnagar to Aligarh, 
ineluding within its area the parganas of 
Sardhana, Karnal, Budhana, Barnawa, Baraut, 
_ Extana, Tappal, and Jewar. (Refutation, p. 
2). The principal pargana of this jagir and 
t» seat of its administration was Sardhana. 
The Begam’s “estate was extremely wealthy and 


we | provided with fine towns such as Baraut, Dinauli, 
Sardhana, Jewar and Dankaur, and close 


EREN a ee 
* Pol. Cons. 29-10-1832, Nos. 71-72 ; Refutation, 


She had some trans-Jamuna estates too, 
which she claimed as_ her altumgha or a 
royal grant in perpetuity. Among her 
properties in this region may be mentioned 
the pargana of Badshapur-Jharsa, consisting of 

about 70 villages, distant about 14 miles 
from Delhi” (Refutation, p. 448). Bhutgong, 
a village in pargana Sonipat, and the “mauza 
of Bhogipura-Shahganj and a garden in 
subah Akbarabad [Agra]’* were also held by 
her as personal property. 

Shahganj, a suburb of Agra, exactly two miles 
west of Agra fort, on the road from Agra to 
Fatehpur-Sikri. A little further on the same road, 
the walled garden of Begam Samru was standing 
as late as the mutiny. 

Her right of possession was confirmed 
during the successive administrations of 
Mirza Najaf Khan, Mirza Shafi, and Afrasiab 





pp. 372-73, 383. 
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, CE. 
{han, and when Mahadji Sindhia became 1803 - at th | 7) a 
supreme at Delhi, he “added to the extent of she Bo aye aehan a Sep- 4o p t 
test of the damna Samda p dash Snub by dospatobtng fiyo of ‘er batons 
aulat Rao Sindhia, who succeeded Mahadji ‘° eget, sree his flag. Agreeably to her 
| in February, 1794, also contrac with Sindhia she was bound te Te 
So nee Koniem the Begam’s right furnish him with three battalions and 3 Se 
ba iif 3 | and title to her jagir, as US. at her own expense. When these 3 
wall cata hor > landed battalions used to march to the Deccan they 
E possessions which were of received from Sindhia an extra allowance of — | 
HZS a personal character” (Refu- P3» which commenced from the time they 
ae pp. 372-73), and en- crossed the Chambal, and ceased on the day 


“Begam’s Seal trusted - to her charge they recrossed that river on their return. 
; the defence of his western 
Tontier against the incursions of the 
ikhs. “Her wages as a partizan were fixed 
astly by Sindhia [Daulat Rao ?] at 50 thousand 
tupees by the month, or six lakhs a year; 
1e payment of that allowance was fixed on 
ight provinces or parganas which had been 
elivered for the purpose of receiving it.’’* 

The extent of the Begam’s jagir varied 
‘om time to time. Bala Bai, daughter of 
[ahadji Sindhia, once held several villages 
ı the Meerut district, which were sequestered 
















hen hostilities broke out between the 
ritish and Sindhia-in 1803. Nine of her 
illages, vix., Kahwai, Hara, Bijwara, Phusar, 2 a | in 
‘alwari, Alawalpur, Bitaoda, Barauda and pee 


yndkali—were situated in the parganas of St. Mary’s Church—Sardhana i 
arnawa and Budhana in the heart of Begam + W 
unru’s territory, and of these the Begam Three battalions marched to the Deccan, 
as placed in temporary charge. But she and these were followed by two more” * 
uld not enjoy their revenue long, as Bala As the last two battalions were in excess “<4 
u's jagir was restored by the 7th article of of the contingent to be furnished by the 
e treaty of Sarji Anjangaont (30th December Begam according to stipulation, Sindhia 
03), The Begam, therefore, was obliged to granted the revenues of the districts of 
linquish the villages in question in com- Pahasu and Murthal to discharge their — 
iance with the request made ina letter, pay. Genl. Perron gave up Pahasu to her, 
ted 11th May 1804, from the Resident at but would not relinquish Murthal. a 
thi. On the demise of Bala Bai (circa Her jagir was the most valuable in the 
igust 1833), Her Highness wrote to the Doab, possessing as it did, the advantages of 
vernor-General, Lord William Bentinck, the Canal, the Jamuna and Hindun rivers, 
6th January, 1834 for the restoration of the Krishni and Kali nadis, which afforded 7 
se villages on the plea that they “were an ample supply of water ; and the soil,  ă 
‘merly in her possession, and the only naturally fertile, produced in abundance grain i 
t claim upon them was hers, as feudal of all kinds, cotton, sugar-cane, and tobacco. EA 
rereign.”** But her claim was disallowed. The cultivators in her territory “were mostly 
The pargana of Pahasu in the Doab, “con- Jats, well known to be the best cultivators { 
ning 54 villages” (N.-W. P. Gax. iii. 169) and payers of revenue in India; their ož 
s granted to her by Daulat Rao Sindhia in industry and superior husbandry enabling 4 

| them to make a far more respectable appear- - 
ance than any other class.” 





* Letter, dated 2-4-1795, from Col. Levassoult 


Lt.-Col. M’Gowan.—Refutation, pp. 443-44 i on eal ep? Ae a a a oe 

t Aitchison’s mien B Á aie & Sanads > Letter, dated Septr. 1805, from G. D. Guthrie, 
Psa Sc; en |  Gollector of Saharanpur to Col, J. Malcolm, Resis 
ek | Pol. Cons. 29 Jany. 1834, Nos. 20-21, 1805, No. 53. --qrs., uttra, Secret Con. 21-11- A 5 
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REVENUE 
With the death of the Begam her jagir 
lepsed to the British Government. “The 


portions of the Samru estates included in the 





St. John’s School—Meerut 


Meerut district on its lapse.... comprised 
Darganas Sardhana, Budhana, Baraut, Kutana 
and Barnawa, and two other villages.... The 
aet demand of all these parganas for twenty 
years (1814-1834 A. D.)averaged Rs. 58,6,650, 
including cesses, while the collections during 
the same period averaged Rs. 5,67,211 with 
balances, amounting on the whole to only 
Rs. 19,439” (N.-W. P. Gax. iii. 431). 

From a passage in a memorial sent to the 
Government by Dyce Sombre, the Begam’s 
heir, we find that the “territories within the 
Doab in the Upper Hindustan yielded a 
revenue of eight lakhs of Rupees per annum” 
‘Refutation, p. 427). We have shown above 
that the yearly income from only a portion 
of the Begam’s jagir in the Doab was about 
6 lakhs of Rupees, and it is not unlikely 
that the remaining parganas brought in 
another two lakhs. 


The annual income from pargana Badshapur- 
Jharsa, outside the Doab, amounted to 
“about 82 thousand Rupees; from the 
village of Bhutgong 22 thousand, and from 
other villages | mauza Bhogipura-Shahganj ? | 
8 thousand.” Approximately her income from 
these places amounted to a lakh. (Refutation, 
pp. 171, 347m, 352). 


Some of the correspondence between the 
Begam and the Company helps us in forming 
an estimate of certain other sources of her 
income. For instance, we learn that the 
Begam enjoyed the right to collect transit 
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duties on goods passing through her terri- 
tories by land and water.* 

The average annual collection of river 
duties from 
Tappal in five years amounted to Rs. 
3,305-8-7 and that of land transit duties 
to Rs. 3,711-5-3. 


River duties were collected from 
the ghats in the parganas of Jewar, 
Tappal, and Kutana only. There were 
no ghats in any of the other districts 
belonging to the Begam at which 
water duties were levied. In September 
1832, she came to an arrangement with 
the British Government whereby “she 
agreed to accept in half-yearly in- 
stalments the sum of Rs. 4,466-12-0, * 
to be paid from the Delhi Treasury, 
in commutation of her right to collect 
duties at all her ghats on the Jamuna 
both above and below Delhi.t 


The Begam’s right to the transit 
duties on land was never interfered with. In 
those days good metalled roads were rare 
and the only road, properly so called, fre- 
quented by the traders was the one from 
Meerut to Sardhana, and for the use of this 
road she levied duty on the passing merchan- 
dise. In addition to this, 
sources of income, though small, in the form 
of petty imposts on “village markets and 
fairs, and also fees from pilgrims to shrines.” 
(Meerut Universal Magaxine, 1837, iv. 276). 


* The extent of the net receipts from these 
duties during the 5 years—1242-1246 H. (1826-27 to 


1830-31)—after deducting the pay of the collecting 
officers and pensions, was shown in the Abstract. 


Statement (Pol. Con. 18-6-1832, No. 87) compiled 
by Her Highness’s vakil, Muhammad Rahamat 
Khan. and submitted to the Government in May, 
1832. The figures are as follows :— j 





H. 1242-1246 Land Duties Water Duties 
‘Pargana Jewar Rs. 8,719-15-0 Rs. 10,062-8-0 
„  Tappal . 9,836-11-3 „  6,465-3-0 





-—- — 


Rs. 18,556-10-3 Rs. 16,527-11-0 
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* Rs. 3,644-3-11 for the ghats of the two parganas 


of Jewar and Tappal, and Rs. 822-8-7 for those 
of Kutana.—Letter, dated 31-8-1832, f 3 
Fraser, Agent to the Govr.-Genl. tothe Secretary 


to the Govr.-Genl. Pol. Con. 8 Octr. 1832, No. 10. 
+ Letter, dated 12-9-1832 from W. H. Macnagh- 


ten, Secy. to the Govr.-Genl., to the Chief Secy. to 


Govt., Fort Wm. Pol. Con. 8 Octr. 1832, No. 9. 


the parganas of Jewar anda, 


= 


she had hy 
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Hos iiir establishment (according to 
elected) “cost her about four lakhs of 
G Rupees a year; her civil establishments 
-eighty thousand, ‘aid her household establish- 
ments and expenses about the same—total 
Six lakhs of Rupees a year. The revenue of 
Sardhana and the other lands assigned at 
_ different times for the payment of the force 
has been at no time more than sufficient to 
É cover these expenses” (ii. 284). 

These observations appear to be true, for 
SAN maintenance of very extensive establish- 
ments and other heavy expenses did not 

pase of her “bequeathing in cash more than 
about half-a-krore of Rupees” (Pol. Con. 22- 
8.1836, No. 34). Leaving aside the larger items, 
eyen the pensions which she paid to her de- 
- pendents amounted to Rs. 5,910-13-9 a month. 

t Since her treaty with the British she enjoyed 
-for three entire decades the undisturbed 
possession of her territories, and some are 
ae to think that if she had wished it, 
she might have laid by a far greater amount 
in cash than she actually left behind her. 
But this seems to be a wrong estimate, as 


_ her treaty with the British did not permit of — 


particular the military 
_ expenditure—being curtailed to any ap- 
reciable extent. She had to bear the 
_ necessary charges even for that half of her 
troops, vix., 3 battalions and a park of 
artillery, which was, according to the terms 
z of the treaty, always employed in the 
x Company’s service. 
sak ARMY 
eS ‘Asa jagirdar of the Emperor of Delhi 
ae Begam had to maintain an army to help 
r sovereign in his need. “Part of her 
army resided at Sardhana, her capital, and 
part at Delhi, in attendance upon the Emperor” 
_(Sleeman, ii. 277). Apart from her regular 
army, she raised irregular troops (sehbandi) 
whenever need arose. She had a well- 
_ stored arsenal and a foundry for cannon 
within the walls of a small fortress built 
pe her dwelling at Sardhana. Her army 
was a well-disciplined force, composed of 
infantry, artillery and a complement of 
- cavalry, manned by Europeans of different 
nationalities, like Marchand, Baours, Evans, 
and Dudrenee, who, after the murder of the 
> German General Pauli in 1782, were pricipal- 
E i in opposing the inroads of the 
Sik r daom, the command of her 
ed su Peg upap the Irish- 


: her- expenses—in 
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man George Thomas, the E „eva: 
soult and Saleur, and Col. Pæthod. $ E a 
time of her death her forces were ` ad li 
Genl. Reghalini and eleven other Euro; ean 

officers, one of whom was John Thomas sono 
of the celebrated George Thomas” (N-W y. g. 
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The Begam was herself a fearless we rrior 
and a clever leader of troops. She co PA 
her army on many a battle-field, an d E 
“Col. Skinner had often, during his service 
with the Marathas, seen her, then a beautifu ae 
young woman, leading on her troops to the E 
attack in person, and displaying in ‘the. y ids a 
of the most frightful carnage, the greatest 
intrepidity and presence _ | Sat 
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Mary’s Church—Interior 


















(Beale, p. 251; As. Journal, 1834, Septi a 
Decr., p. 146). “The people in the Deccan, — 


who knew the Begam by reputation, believed 3 
her to be a witch, who destroyed her enemi a3 
by throwing her chadir at them; the wor a 
veil” (Skinner, i. 2867). After the cn pe 
with the British’she was never found on 
battle-field again, except on one occasion. 
Combermere, revived all her military ardour, a 
and she was desirous of taking the field and — 
obtaining a share of the glory. Major Archer, — A 
“When the army was before Bharatpur, in 1826, — 
the Commander-in-chief was desirous that no ce 
Native chief of our allies should accompany the 
besieging force with any of his troops ; this = | 
She was told that the large ‘and holy place ones 
Muttra was to be confided to her care. Nonsense 
said she, ‘if I don’t go to Baat all Hind I8 R 


meaning ‘chain-shot’ as well as a ‘woman’s 
The siege of Bharatpur, conducted by Lord 
Aide-de-camp to Lord Combermere, writes : ae 
hurt the pride of the Begam, who remonstrated, 

say I am grown a coward in my old 


4 & =>! 2 
ot bie eile 
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Bacon describes the dresses of her 
military officers as “the most heterogeneous 
and varied possible, being worn according to 
the taste or fancy of each, without regard 
to uniformity of pattern or colour; but the 
troops are clad in vests of dark yellow cloth, 
with some attention to conformity of cut, 
and they are all armed and appointed alike. 
They are not very military in appearance, 
but are said to be good soldiers, both in 
eourage and hardihood” (ii. 53 

The strength of her army varied at 
different times, and we learn from the 
Tbhratnama (iii. 26) that in 1787 when, the 
Begam discomfited Ghulam Qadir, her army 
consisted of “four paltans of sepoys trained 
for battle with 85 guns.” Francklin, in des- 
cribing the events of 1794 in his Memoirs of 
George Thomas (p. 32), says that at the time, 
the Begam’s force was composed of “four 
battalions of infantry, 20 pieces of artillery 
and about 400 cavalry commanded by 
efficers of tried and acknowledged abilities.” 
Elsewhere Francklin records the strength of 
her forces, “based on a statement made by 
Mr. Thomas in 1802” (p. 2677), as follows :— 
5 battalions of about 500 men—3,000 ; pieces 
ef artillery 24; and cavalry 150. Later on 
fin 1797-98) their number was augmented 
still further. Major Lewis Ferdinand Smith, an 
officer attached to the army of Daulat Rao 
Sindhia, writes—“Her army, in September 
1803, consisted of 6 battalions or 4,000 fight- 
ing men, 40 pieces cf cannon, and 200 
cavalry.’’* 

Immediately after the Begam’s death Mr. 
R. N. ©. Hamilton, the Magistrate and 
Collector of Meerut, prepared a detailed 
statement + showing the actual strength of 
her forces, ascertained on enquiries made by 
him. This statement gives the number of the 
different sections of her army as follows :— 


Native Infantry 


1st Battalion Total AA 





2nd fi 0 
3rd ; 504 
4th i 488 
5th $ 481 
6th F 462 
2,946 


* A Sketch of the rise, progress and termination, 
of the Regular Corps, formed and commanded by 
Europeans, in the service of the Native princes of 
India, etc. (1805), p. 5. - l 

t Letter dated 28-1-1836 from R. N. C. Hamilton, 
Magistrate & Collector, Meerut, to J. R. Hutchinson, 
Soe ae ist Dvn., Meerut.—Pol. Con. 22 Feby. 
’ Q; . 


` of Delhi. f 





 * Letter dated SAS from W. Fraser, Agent 
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Men belonging to the 





y-guar « 266 
Men belonging to Irregular 
avalri athe 
_ Artillery Establishment 1,007 eg 
4,464 


After her treaty with the British, half 
of her troops, vix., 3 battalions of native 
infantry and a small party of artillery, was 
set apart for the needs of the British and was 
piaced under their orders. The respective 
places where these battalions were stationed 


and their number* are given below :— 

























2nd Battalion . x: “THIG 
At Rania 388 
At Bhawani 128 

3rd Battalion s> 515 ~~ 
At Meerut 259 A 
At Muzaffarnagar 193 
At Saharanpur 62 

5th Battalion ee 515 
At Karnal 250 

At Gurgaon 
( Jharsa ) 265 

From investigations conducted amongst 


the Begam’s daftars in September 1805 by 
Mr. G. D. Guthrie, the Collector of Saharanpur, 
we find that the pay roll of one 
battalion in September 1803 amounted t 
Rs. 6,595 plus Rs. 4,246 while serving in thet 
Deccan. The pay of the officer in command 
of a brigade consisting of 3 or more battalions. 
and his staff amounted to Rs. 541, plus Rs. 
401 while in the Deccan. The pay of the 
Detachment staff, ¢.e., the General Officer 
Commanding and his staff amounted to Rs. 
865 without any extra allowance for Deccan 
service. 

After Sardhana had passed under British 
protection the constitution of the Begam’s 
army was modified, resulting in a consider- 
able curtailment of the expenses. The monthly | 
costs of the Begam’s troops on duty in the 
British provinces were Rs. 11,763 collectively 
for the 3 battalions, and Rs. 170-3-8 for the 
artillery detail at Hansi, 89 miles north-west 


The Begam’s soldiers were well traine 
and warlike, and consequently the higher 


to Govr.-Genl. to . H. Macnaghten, Secy. to 
Govt, Fort Wm. Pol. Con. 15-5-1834, Nos. 46-47. 
t Para 6 to letter dated 16-3-1836 from J.R. 
Hutchinson, Commissioner. 1st Meerut Dvn., To 
R. H. Scott, Offe. Seey. to Govt., Pol. Dept., Allaha- 
bad.— Pol. Con. 23 May 1836, No. 67. 
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British authorities wished to retain in their 
ywn service after her death the portion of 
rer troops stationed at Sardhana, besides 
hose doing duty in the British provinces. 
3ut a month after her demise, the Magistrate 
f Meerut, before he could receive orders to 
his effect, paid up their dues and disbanded 
hem. Several of them sought a new master 
n Ranjit Singh of Lahor. 


Persona LANDED PROPERTY 


The Begam possessed many 
ostly palaces and beautifully 
aid out gardens (Refutation, 
p. 169-71, 374) at different 
laces, which she visited iu 
urn according to her fancy. 

Her mansion at Delhi, 
nown as Churiwallon-ke 
lavelt, stood within a very 
xtensive garden. “Its par- 
arres were thickly planted 
rith the choicest fruits and 
owers, and it was traversed 
y avenues of superb 
ypresses.” This kavelit still 
xists at Delhi. It is situated 
50 yds. to the north of the 

andni Chawk tram-line and 
tands facing the premises of 
1e Alliance Bank of Simla 
uilt recently. Not far from 
on the south lies the famous 
ama Masjid. For several 
ears past the offices of the 
elhi and London Bank occu- 
ied this mansion, but in 
)22 it was purchased from 
e bank by a rich citizen 
` the locality. 

It is stated by Major 
rcher that the Begam 
vossessed a garden near 
haratpur, and a good house 
ithin that fort’ (i.148 ). 
rom a copy of the sanad,* 
»w in the Imperial Record 
fice, Calcutta, we learn that 
600 bighas of garden land in Deeg, near 
haratpur, belonging to her step-son, Zafar-yab 
han, were confirmed to him. This property 
issed into her hands after his death in 1802. 





* Pol. Con. 29 October 1832, No. 72. Afrasiab 

an, the adopted son of Mirza Najaf Khan, when 

came supreme, granted this sanad on 25 Rabi-us- 

i [1195 H. ] in the 23rd year of Shah Alam 
s reign | 20 April; 1781 ]. 








In the above extract Maj or Archer must 
have referred to this land. “At Agra she had 
three gardens, and a market in the same 
district” (Refutation, pp. 171, 268). 

In Meerut she had a large house with aa 
extensive garden where she most often lived 
before her Sardhana Palace was be ( in 
1834 ) This Meerut house, known as Begam 
Kothi, is now the property of a Mian nadan 


Begam Samru in Old Age 


zamindar, and lies on the south of Meerut 
College. 


At Khirwa, 3 or 4 miles from Sardhana, 
she had another fine house which she was in 
the habit of visiting fora change of air. Ti 
was being built in February 1828, as men- 
tioned by Major Archer, and “levelled to the 
ground in 1848” (Refutation, p.334n). She 
had also a residential house at Jalalpur, the 





al4 


ruins of which were still in existence about 
1874. (N-W. P. Gaz. iii. 295, 430) | 
Some two years before her death in 1836, 
ths Begam built a very beautiful wo- 
stereyed palace in the Anglo-Indian style at 
=- Sardhana. The design and execution of the 
~ work was entrusted to Major Reghalini, an 
~ talian officer in her service. It is known by 
the name of Dilkusha Kothi and is raised 
~ upon a basement 11 ft. in height. The 
palace and the grounds attached to it cover 
= *8 acres, the whole being surrounded by a 
boundary wall. 
Writing in 1880, Keene describes the 
cther edifices of the Begam as follows :— 
issuing from the park-gate, the visitor 
qo turn to the right, where to the west of 
the palace he will find the Camera, or 
cointry-house, which was the Begam’s last 
nesidence before the present palace was built. 
_ Proceeding in a southerly direction, he will 
= Pass an old garden-house where she lived 
_ when she first settled at Sardhana, protected 
ag the guns of the adjoining fort, of which 
= voching is now visible, but the remains of 
Some large earth-works. Going on in the 
same direction, he will find the cemetery, at 
~ esent much neglected and choked with 
bushes and high grass. The principal tomb 
~ lsa large domed building to the memory of 
~ Julia Anne, daughter of Zafar-yab Khan, the 
_ Son of Sombre... and mother of Mr. Dyce 
$ Sombre. In the very centre of the enclosure 
_ & platform with a screen marks the resting 
= Hece of poor Levassoult,” 
= Fiom the cemetery a walk through the 
~ wn conducts the visitor to St. John’s 
= S¢100l—"sometimes but incorrectly called a 
_ G@ithedral—a house once inhabited by the 
= Beam, and now appropriated to purposes of 
_ @ducation. .... Under instructions in the 
= wil Mr. Dyce Sombre had made a deed of 
= trust for the foundation of a seminary for 
_ tie training of priests. This scheme has 
= Erreken down, and the institution is now a 
E mere school for Native Christians. .... A 
= samilar establishment for girls is carried on 
by the sisters residing in the Convent” 
attached to the Cathedral Church of St. Mary 
which faces St. John’s School. 
-= The church is dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The Begam made some precious 
= gitts of enduring interest to it. Among the 
~ most noticeable objects in it are the high 
= atar of white Jaipur marble inlaid with pre- 


l 






Rev. 1880, pp. 461-62 ; Sardhana, pp. 10-11). 
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cious stones, and the monument in memory 
of the Begam. 

“In the back of the northern transept w» 
stands a white marble group by Tadolini, of ~ 
Rome, erected by Mr. Dyce Sombre to the 
memory of his benefactress.* It is pyramidal 
in character, and, allowing for the diffi- 
culties of the subject, is a very fine work. 
At the base sit figures, allegorizing the vir- 
tues of the deceased; and on the plinth are 
panels showing in high relief the state of Her 
Highness in darbar, in church, and at the 
head of her troops. At the four corners 
stand figures representing a priest |Bishop 
Julius Cæsar], a Persian writer [Diwan Rai 
Singh], Dyce Sombre [in the attitude of grief] 
in a general’s uniform, and a native officer 
of cavalry |Inayetullah|. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a statue of Her Highness, who, 
attired in Indian costume, is seated aloft on 
a chair of state, holding in her right hand a 
folded scroll, the Emperor’s farman, confer- — 
ring on her the jagir of Sardhana. 

“Panels on the upper sides express" in 
Latin and English, the inability of the © 
founder to set forth duly the virtues and 
talents of the departed :” | , 


Sacred to the memory of Her Highness Joanna 
Zeb-un-nisa, the Begam Sombre, styled the  dis-. 
tinguished of nobles and beloved daughter of the 
State, who quitted a transitory Court for an eternal 
world, revered and lamented by thousands of her 
devoted subjects, at her palace of Sirdhanah, on 
the 27th of January, 1836, aged ninety years. Her 
remains are deposited underneath, in this Cathedral - 
built by herself. To her powerful mind, her re- 
markable talent, and the wisdom, justice and 
moderation with which she governed fora period — 
exceeding half a century, he to whom she was 
more than a mother is not the person to award the 
praise, but in grateful respect to her, beloved me- 
mory is this monument erected by him who humb- 
ly trusts she will receive a crown of glory that. 
fadeth not away. 





Davin OcHTERLONY Dycr SOMBRE. 


“At the foot rest his own poor bones, 
covered by a slab, giving the dates of his 
birth (1808)— marriage (1840)—and death 
(1851). Looking at these monuments, one 
can hardly fail to be forcibly impressed by 
a sense of the extraordinary vicissitudes — 
which human life sometimes presents” (Cal. 


* Dyce Sombre’s “agreement with the sculptor, 
Tadolizi, was, that he was to receive one hundred 
thousand francs, [about Rs. 40,000] for the work 
(£ 4,000) when completed” (Refutation p. 276.) 





THE MAKING OF MODERN INDIA# 


(A. Review) 


The author is a Scotch missionary who commands 
a facile pen and possesses_the supreme gift of 
sympathetic interpretation. He has studied Hindu 
philosophy and the Hindu social system to some 
purpose, and has some wise things to say of the 

ndian political situation. The missionary bias is 
very little in evidence in this book, which is a 
collection of articles contributed to certain western 
missionary, philosophical, and general magazines. 

nly one chapter, on some notable Indian Christians 
strikes a distinctly sectarian note ; but even here 
the subject is treated in a way so as to interest 
the cultured Indian reader who is not a Christian. 
It is certainly not a book to, be classed among 
what is known as missionary literature ; the author 
is too highly cultured and possesses too wide an 
outlook for that, and the small, volume before us 
forms interesting and imstructive reading. 

The author begins with the very common but 
none the less true observation: “Nowhere else in 
the world today do we find a parallel situation to 
that of this land at once so highly civilized and so 
primitive, so rich and so poor, so wise and so ignor- 
ant, so capable and so incapable of guiding her 
own destiny, so enamoured of freedom and_yet so 
bound by chains of her own forging.’ But the 
author has faith in her future. “The breath of new 


M. life is blowing from the four winds upon India and 


one cannot but believe that this people is being 
begotten again to a great future.” l 
Writing in 1908, the author had the foresight 
to see that two facts, the hunger of the common 
people and the hauteur of the foreign raler had 
brought the ađministration of India to a crisis. On 
the first of these two cardinal facts Dr. Macnicol 
has the courage to speak out boldly from his, per- 
sonal experience against the interested testimony 
of his bureaucratic countrymen with whom the 
growing prosperity of India under British, rule is 
an article of faith to challenge which is to_ sin 
against the Holy Ghost. The author says: “It is 
not that we have not won the hearts of this people ; 
we have not even satisfied their hunger. 
The one aim that Britain. sets before herself in 
the government of lands like India and Egypt is 
the bringing to them of a material content. If she 
has failed to accomplish that she can boast of no 
success. And certainly in India she has not succeed- 
ed. There is nothing more painfully evident than 
that in the midst of trials of every kind that seem 
year by year to increase in this distressful country, 
the power of resistance on the part of the people 
has shown no sign of growing greater Without 
question, a great part of the Indian discontent has 
its root in this material need. The British Govern- 
ment has never claimed to supply its Indian 


ee 


* The Making of Modern India : By Nicol 
Maenicol. M. A, D. Liti, author of “Indian Thetsm’ 
Psalms of Maratha Saints ete. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 1924. 





subjects with spiritual consolations and if it can- 
not bake their bread it can do nothing for them. 
The bonds that bind them to it are its power to 
protect, 1ts power to feed—Irdia does not realize 
that she is protected ; she knows bitterly that she is 
not fed... Alien benefactors may be endured. I 
they are still alien and appear as well to be male- 
factors, their yoke becomes intolerable, sympathy 
will not save us, for sympathy will not stay the 
pangs of appetite. To do this is England’s mu tier 


. In India... It is this fact which makes the dis: on- 


tent so widespread and so deep. There is. no 
village so remote, no villager so humble, but there 
and on his bowed shoulders the burden presses 
heavier year by year, and as he feels it his heart 
is bitter against those who lay it on him.” Acain 
in another paragraph on the same subject written 
in 1923, the author says: “But the root cause of 
India’s unhappiness, but for which the great 
multitude of her people would pay little heed to 
the incitements of the agitator, is her poverty. 
There is a ribald saying of the Anglo-Indians o' an 
older generation that an Indian can leave on the 
smell of an oil rag. He cannot, but sometimes he 
is compelled to try. It seems as if the land were 
becoming poorer and poorer, and the desert were 
encroaching slowly but steadily upon the sewn, 
It is said that once upon a time Sind was a fruitful 
land. Wide tracts of the Deccan seem to be on the 
way to becoming what Sinc today is. It is ‘rue 
that wide tracts of the desert have been won back 
to fertility by great systems of irrigation. But the 
area within which harvests zre becoming more and 
more precarious is, it seems, extending steadily 
and continuously. That at least appears to be the 
experience within the last few years. The increase 
of prices may sometimes mean that the rich are 
becoming richer, it always means that the poor are 
becoming poorer” That this is the corrcet reading 
of the situation, in spite of the roseate pictures m 
Government publications like those written by Mr. 
Rushbrook Williams and others, appears from a 
little newspaper paragraph we have just come 
across, which contains the following lines: “The 
indebtedness of the villagers seems to be alarming- 
ly on the increase. Not long ago, the Government 
of Madras undertook an enquiry into the economic 
condition of a district to see how far it could wear 
an increased rate of land-tax. The enquiry showed 
that the average indebtedness in 100 selected villag- 
es had increased from Rs. 1,72,718 in 1886-2902 
to Rs, 2:25,167 in 1911-1917.” These figures are 
a significant commentary on the author’s theme. 
48 to the foreigner’s hauteur, the author suys : 
“There are few who do not conceal sears from the 
coarse hand of some one of the ruling race, 
presuming on his power and. on their subjecuon. 
One marvels often at their patience, It is com- 
paratively easy for the British ruler to be a father 
to his people, to help them, to care for them in 
their trouble, to condescend to them. But to hea 
brother, to acknowledge their equality, anc to 
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Share instead of bestowing rights—that he finds 
far harder.” That being the British attitude, when 
the author says “Non-co-operation has failed, and 
repression has failed and will, fail. Force is no 
remedy. It is time, for India’s sake, that we all 
return to sanity and cooperate with one accord 
for the nation’s highest good,” we are quite pre- 
pared to give the writer credit for sincerity, but 
we can doso only at the cost of his clarity of 
vision, for co-operation can only mean fcr us under 
such circumstances a disposition to give in to the 
ritisa rulers on every material point in return 
for a few unimportant concessions here and there 
as a proof of their gracious condescension. The 
author himself. admits that the mnoncooperation 
movement has disturbed the ‘pathetic contentment’ 
of the Indian people and that “it is a change that 
is disquieting to those who had profited by that 
athetic contentment.” And regarding Mahatma 
andhi’s part in it, he says: “It is a poor business 
and an unworthy one, to belittle his achievement. 
Whatever deductions may have to be made as a 
result of more careful scrutiny, that achievement 
remains astounding.” 
Everything that Dr. Macnicol says regarding 
Mahatma Gandhi is instructive. On the trial of the 
Mahatma, we have the following noble passage, 
which shows that the author possesses the power 
to lift himself to the high plane necessary to look 
at this historic scene in its true perspective: “A 
parallel has been freely drawn between that scene 
and the scene before the judgment-seat of Pilate, 
between ‘the weaver of Sabormati’ and the carpen- 
ter of Nazareth. There is, perhaps, this at least of 
similarity, that both prisoners were looking beyond 
the immediate present to remoter consequences. 
Their eyes ‘dream against a distant goal’. Mr. 
Gandhi was deliberately and gladly laying himself 
upon the altar, in order that his people might be 
born again to what he believed would be a higher 
level cf living. He would light a fire in India that 
should never be put out.’ i 
The actions of Mr. Gandhi were not, then, 
those of an aimless fanatic. They were all directed 
consistently to a single end—the creation of a new 
spirit of strength and self-respect in India......No 
one can doubt that he is sincere in his belief that 
the strength he labours to create in India, that by 
means of which he believes that she shall achieve 
her destiny, is an inward strength based upon 
purity and love.” “What Mr. Gandhi really desires 
to teach is, as the Greek poet sings, that ‘the 
soul’s wealth is the only wealth.’..-It is really the 
enslavement of the soul that this man, when he 
undersiands himself aright and is truest to his 
central aim, desires to overthrow. That is the 
Swaraj that he has set before himself...” W 
have no doubt that this is a true portrait of the 
inner self of the Mahatma at its highest and_best. 
The author is also quite correct in his diagnosis _ of 
the real cause of the failure of the non-cooperation 
movement. According to him, the power working 
all the time against the movement, with its demand 
for self-sacrifice, is the power of self-interest. The 
Mahatma’s level was too lofty for a large section 
of the people. “He would be at once a stimulus 
and a restraint. He would awaken in his _ fellow- 
countrymen simultaneously passion and self- 
control.” “Itis surely, a tragedy when a govern- 
ment has to place its hopes upon the triumph of 
the grosser elements in the souls of the people 
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whom it governs, when it has to desire eagerly 
that worldliness shall return and engulf them as in 
the past-.....there is surely something wrong with 
a State when the only place for the idealist whom 
all, even the judge who condemns him, respect, is 
the prison-cell, and when the strength of the State 
lies, not in the people’s fear of God, but in, their 
desire for gain. There is some eee in 
these circumstances ` for Mr. Gandhis view that 
civilization is a disease with which England is 
‘afflicted’. Undoubtedly ihe downward-pull of this 
‘civilization,’ the desire to cease troubling for a 
while about swaraj and self-purification and to 
resume the making of money, has heen a more 
effective ally of the bureaucracy than all their 
skill and statesmanship.” 

On the ‘Moderates’ the writer has the following: 
“Common sense---the Moderates possess in abund- 
ance. They are believers, like the rest of us, in 
civilization. They are not carried off their feet 
and they do not carry others off their feet. They 
are able to do little, for they do not awaken 
passion ; they do not touch the heart. Moderation 
makes a poor ‘slogan’ with the multitude.” But 
“there is no more sinister aspect of the situation 
than the deep, invincible distrust of the good faith 
of Great Britain and her representatives in India 
that possesses the leaders of the people. Moderate 
and Extremist alike believe—and much in recent 
financial transactions gives them valid excuse for 
their belief--that shopkeeper England is out for loot 
in her relation to India--The ‘white man’s burden 
is the occasion only of a sneer.” What the author 
said of the Morley-Minto reforms in 1908 is largely 
true of the Montford reforms and the rules framed 
under them. “The main principle on which it 
rests at once arouses suspicion. It is believed, 
however unjustly, [but Mr. Mohamed Ali as 
President of the Cocanada Congress showed that 
the belief was entirely just, for the Moslem depu- 
tation to Lord. Minto on communal representa- 
tion was. according to him ‘a command perfor- 
mance’ and Lord Morley in one of his letters to 
Lord Minto openly charged him with having started 
the Moslem hare—vide his J?eminiscences] that _ its 
aim is to intensify the prejudices of class and of 
religion that in the divided house the foreigner 


‘may rule. The whole spirit and desire of awakened 


ed India is to weld its diverse peoples -into one, 
And further, reforms can awaken no interest and 
no interest that bestow, with however much parade, 
only the shadow and not the substance of authority. 
Unlimited liberty to advice, when advice is despised 
and ignored, will never satisfy those who covet the 
reality of power. Nor are such half-measures like- 
ly to serve any fruitful or effective purpose... The 
wise course to he followed in such circumstances 
surely is to make plain at every m‘Jment that the 
alien authority Is provisional and to keep the door 
open to indigenous capacity wherever that may be 
found.” This is now the accepted goal of our 
rulers, at least in official despatches, but the fact 
remains that what is declared to be merely provi- 
sional is but the old system perpetuated under a 
new guise and the process of Indianization main- 
tains its_snails’ rate of progress and the speeches 
delivered at Lord Burkenhead’s recent recruiting 
tours on behalf of the Indian Civil Service go to 
show that there is no desire to reduce the 
power, position, and influence of the European 
civilian under the new order of things, while the 
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army will long continue to be almost wholly 
European. 


From politics let us turn to religion and culture 
for it is with Hindu religion, philosophy. and 
culture. that the book mainly deals. Hinduism 
according to the author is the only religion that 
need be reckoned with in India, and, this is why 
he has throughout kept it in view. This may 
sound flattering to us Hindus, but the question is, 
reckoned with by whom? Undoubtedly by the 
Christian missionary is what the author means. 
But why ? Probably because it is a philosophical 
religion and based on religious and philosophical 
truths of universal application, whereas its meta- 
physics may be studied with profit by the keenest 
intellects of the modern world. It is a religion 
full of deep, profound, creative ideas in the_ spiri- 
tual field, and this has engaged the attention of 
scholars and saints in all parts of the_ globe. But 
we are not sure that the author had only this 
in mind, when he wrote that Hinduism was the 
only religion to be reckoned with in India. Probab- 
ly he also intended to convey that as the Christian 
converts come almost exclusively from the ranks 
of Hinduism, it is of practical interest_to the 
Christian missionary to study Hinduism. If this 
be his meaning, or part of his meaning, we Hindus 
have certainly no reason to be proud of it. For 
in, this sense Mahomedanism need not be reckoned 
with because it would be so much waste of labour, 
for Islam does not tolerate proselytism from its 
fold as Hinduism does. The Mussalman would go 
far to prevent the thinning of the ranks of the 
faithful by conversion to Christianity, whereas | the 
Hindu is Deane molierent to such conversions. 
And the: Indian missionary (that is to say, the 
European Christian missionary in India) lives in 
the hope that all Hindu India would one day owe 
allegiance to Christ. This hope finds expression 
in the following sentence in the book under review 
“Yet 1t has to be admitted that the prospect of 
the speedy coming of the Kingdom of God in 
{Hindu—for Islam is invulnerable] India would be 
dim were it not for the confidence, on_ the part 
of those who watch for it, that. already within 
Hinduism the Church of Christ_ exists.” Dr. 
Macnicol is_ generous enough to admit however 
that “the West might have learned more. and has 
yet much to learn, in this school [ Vedanta} so 
ancient and so meditative;.--but if ‘Groecia _ capta’ 
conquered her spiritual conquerors [ the Christians] 
and imposed upon them many of her modes ot 
thought, so that they rule us to this hour, we need 
not be surprised if a similar triumph should ` await 
captive India.” | 


_ In spite of this tempting bait of spiritual triumph 
it would, In our opinion, be a sad day for India if 
Hinduism were to succumb to Christianity. For to 
quote some very thoughtful arguments summarised 
in the Catholic organ, The Leight of the East, 
“Change the religion of a nation and you cut it off 
from its past. It is religion that has moulded_ the 
conduct, shaped the ideals, created the arts and the 
literature, the culture and the civilization of the 
past : cut off this root and the past of the nation is 
past indeed, something gone for ever. A new 
nation may arise from the ashes of the old: but it 
will no more be the old one than a babe is its step- 
mother. It is absolutely certain that community, of 
religion is the closest tie that can bind the nation 
of the present to the nation of the past and differ- 


- present slow progress of 
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ent members of the nation of the present to one 
another. To break away from our ancestors and 
fellow countrymen in the matter that most af ects 
our souls and moulds our conduct, in the m..tter 
of religion, is to place between them and us a gap 
which only the deepest and most sympathetic cherity 
can bridge. A general change of religion may also 
imperil .the national arts and national culture, and if 
the new religion comes to us through another ace, 
it induces us not only to forsake the ways of our 
own people, but to embrace those of foreigner. The 
peril is so great that both missionaries and con~erts 
must be in constant watch against it. Nor hall 
we hesitate to say that, if the foreign religion one 
accepts Is the national religicn of another peop.e— 
a religion made, never mind how or by whom, to 
suit the special moral and intellectual temperament, 
the special civilization, the special laws and govern- 
ment of another race—we fail to see how the 
acceptance of it can lead to anything but comzlete 
denationalization.” 

The author has the following regarding the 
the Brahmo Samaj: 
“Perhaps a large part of the explanation thaz is 
sought may be found in the fact that much of 
the truth those Theistic societies maintain has 
been of recent years so largely adopted into 
Hinduism that it ‘seems to many that they can 
accept it without forsaking the faith of their fathers. 
The position occupied by the Brahmo Sama no 
longer appears as exalted as it seemed at first 
because considerable tracts of the popular religion 
have been levelled up towards it. Few, how.ver, 
as these Indian Theists may be, there is no que tion 
that the consistency of their faith and practice and 
their testimony in behalf of high religious iceals 
are exercising an important influence in the re- 
making of India.” E 

Hinduism is a museum of religious belefs’. 
Its two principal characteristics are ‘its continual 
subjection to change, [and] its continual selfad.pta- 
tion to new circumstances and new demands’. Its 
centre is everywhere and circumference nowhere— 
Though, to quote Dill’s Roman Society, an att-mpt 
is being made to lend ‘the forces of philosophy to 
deepen the superstition of the age,’ still to iater- 
pret a popular superstition as a symbol can preserve 
it only for a while. Hinduism “is striving, wth a 
success that is certain to be increasing and erdur- 
ing, to slough its superstition and to recover and 
conserve thespiritual contents of its ancient hertage 
aS of old in India, the claims of the spirit are 
reckoned paramount, and India’s. spiritual inseri- 
tance her most precious possession.” But “some 
certainly, even of the Indian people themselves, 
are inclined to resent the claim that it is in her 
spirituality that India’s greatness has exclus:vely 
consisted in the past and should continue to con- 
sist, solely or chiefly. It seems to them that 
spirituality means weakness, that it implies sub- 
And perhaps som: of 
those who exhort her to set her ambitions to this 
pote do so the more willingly because they be.ieve 
that a spiritual India will be content to remain a 
subject, India.” 

Rabindranath Tagore heard the voice of Evrope 
coming to him “through the din of war, the shrieks 
of hatred, the wailings of despair, through the 
churning up of the unspeakable filth which had 
been, accumulating for ages in the bottom of this 
civilization,” and advised India and Japan rether 
to admire and pursue the ancient oriental ideal of 
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calm and contemplation. But Dr.  Macnicol says ; 
"iz is not our ideal that is amiss, but. we who 
‘have. been untrue to it” He quotes Matthew 
Arnold, ‘calm’s not’ life’s crown, though calm is 
wall’ He adds, “to be calmly indifferent to good 
and ill, to wrong and right, is not to be God-like 
or to be holy. Such ‘pacifism’ is all the more 
dangerous, whether it be found in the Hast or the 
West. just because itseems so beautiful and austere 
ee. Was it not Hegel who said that God did not 
want either empty heads or palsied heart? It 
‘seems sometimes to. us of the West that the goal 
af the Indian sages is such a state of desolation. 
They would rest content with a wealth that is 
dearth. But Dr. Rabindranath Tagore is the son 
af one of India’s leaders in social and religious re- 
form who, though he was of the true company of 
India’s saints, was no traveller towards the 
deceitful repose of Quietism.” And the author 


quotes from Tagore himself--“Sleep is no more - 


for me. my walk shall be through showers of 
arrows. For to-night thy trumpet shall be sounded” 
—and goes on : “We are too ready to see India’s 
ideal as a cowardly contentment with things as 
they are, as lethargy and sloth and indifference 
ta goód or evil It could be interesting but 
difficult for a philosophie historian to weigh Im the 
balances against each other the evil results from 
a fiery moral indignation on the one hand, too 
ready to grasp the weapons of punishment, and 
from moral lethargy on the other, turning away 
from an evil world to pursue its own self-culture 
in emptiness and isolation, when one considers 
the oppression and degradation of millions in 
India, left thus in contempt apart, ‘women and 
Sudras, born of sin’ [Geeta], and those more 
ccntemptible still, the ‘untouchables,’ one cannot 
think that the killing of the body is as evil in its 
ecnsequences as this slaying of the soul.” 

It is always good for us to see ourselves as 
athers see us, and who among us will be so bold 
as to deny the truth underlying the following 
ccuntercharge ? “The greater part of the actual 
Hinduism of today sprawls across the land, naked 
and gross like the redpainted stones that represent 
its gods.” This is what our popular Hinduism 
really comes to in the minds of the vast majority 


of its votaries, who are pariahs, untouchables, the . 


depressed classes, the submerged nine-teuths of 
the population, treated, as, the author rightly says, 
as ‘sub-human.’ And taking stock of the achieve- 
ments of Hinduism, a Christian missionary has 
the right to observe as follows. “This is the most 
that the Hindu civilization, for all its ideals of 
compassion and of calm, has been able to do for 
these poor people throughout its long history. 
Instead of helping them to self-respect it has kept 
tham down in ignorance and slavery and closed 
foz them the door of hope. Today another civiliza- 
tim has come among them, and some of them have 
fled to its protection. Christianity has brought a 
message ofa love that labours and suffers.and of 
possibilities that are open to the most lowly. It 
will be long before they can climb out of the 
deep pit in which they have lain so long, but one 
ean see that already a new hope has gleamed 
before them and new horizons have opened on 
thir narrow lives.” - . 

On Hindu mysticism the author has some very 
instructive observations to make—Mysticisin has 
come into great vogue recently, according to him, 
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partly owing to a genuine return from the wilder- 
ness of a barren rationalism to inwardness and 
experience in religion, and partly owing to a 
recrudescence of superstition, Mysticism has for 
its goal direct, unmediated union of the soul 
with God. It is_ thus religionin its most intense 
and vital form. It is found everywhere and may 
break through the crust of the most formal and 
superstitious worship if only the soul_ awakes and 
stirs.” The Yoga ritual, ‘a tremendous forcing 
house of the latent faculties of man’s spiritual 
nature,’ gives control over the movements of the 
mind that is of value. “Mysticism is m= most 
danger when it is most intellectual, when it turns 
its back upon the needs and claims of the heart. 
It is true of much in the upanishads that it is 
seeking to discover the, relations of men with 
the universe rather than his relation with God... 
When we turn to the devotional mysticism of 
India, which is comprised in the, general term 
Bhakti, we are in a sphere which...-.-is much closer 
to: the religious heart of _ the world, and indeed 
furnishes some of its most intense and passionate 
examples. Its saints feel, as the mystic thinkers 
O, the passion for final oneness, but they feel 
still more the passion for fellowship with God.” 


Evidently it is with the Bhakti cult of India that. 


the writer is most in sympathy, “for it is by its 
deep desire for divine commission that Indian 
religious thought will surely make one of its most 
precious contributions to the interpretation of 
Christ.” “There are unnumbered cults and faiths in 
India, winds stirring strange ripples on the people’s 
minds—some of them airs from heaven, some of 
them blasts from hell,—there are philosophies pro- 
found and subtle that cast their desolating shadow 
aver even the simplest hearts, buf among them 
all the one well from which springs, and has 
sprung for centuries, a stream of living water is 
the bhakti worship, the ‘loving faith’ that, gathers 
about the names of certain gods.” Bhakti is “the 
most Christian aspect of Hinduism,” and perhaps 
because of this it is according to the author ‘the 
highest religious expression that. it has reached.” 
The author has a profound knowledge of the 
medieval religious poetry of southern India, and 
his api eHon of Bhakti, which is the method of 
approach to God by love and trust, as opposed to 
‘the high intellectual, path of, knowledge,’ is correct. 
But it is perhaps owing to his lack of appreciation 
of the latter that he seems to us to take a rather 
crude ‘and  unphilosophical, attitude towards 
Saivism. “Siva,” says he, “represents what is 
most repulsive in all the varied worship of this 
land, fear and lust and hate,” though he is con- 
strained to admit that “it is true that upon forms 
of Saivism has heen grafted. in southern India, an 
earnest and ethical devotion.” The author has 
shown that he possesses the power to penetrate 
behind the degrading forms of the popular cult 
to the deep and . profound truths underlying 
Hinduism and constituting the spirit and essence 
of it, that which gives it its vitality, and makes 
it a religion which is, in‘his opinion, “at once too 
bad for blessing and too good for banning.”- But 
he fails to penetrate behind the veil of the Shaiva 
cult and see Siva—the eternally good sitting on 
his peak of isolation, the type and symbol immor- 
talised in south Indian art and architecture, of the 
wise, the beneficent, who has given up all desire 
for material wealth for the sake of the spiritual 
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‘wealth within, the chaste and steadfast and snow- 
white emblem of loyalty, the silent, meditative 
Spirit, completely master of himself ; and yet it 
is the same spirit which, in its aspect of Rudra, 
leads the universe through its rythmic dance of 
cycles of evolution and dissolution that aspect 
‘wich, in the following passage, Hindu mysticism 
‘Is said to be lacking in : “when God’s immanence 
is the chief thought before the seeker it is in 
nature rather than in the moral world, or, if in 
‘the moral world, then rather in the relationship 
of national piety that He is sought and discerned, 
ard there isa grace, a beauty in the vision, such 
as shines from every page of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
poems, as of those of many an earlier poet-saint. 
The transcendent 'God, discovered in the earth- 
quake and the storm and in the tempest of the 
scul, is One with whom fellowship is far more 
‘difficult to compass. In the experience of the 
saints to whom he is chiefly presented in this 
aspect, there is, more than in the case of others, 
strain, effort, spiritual agony. There is less 
mysticism, but itis deeper. The attainment of his 
goal by the Indian -saint is easier, his experience, 
it may be. shallower, but it is often more gracious, 
more beautiful.” The atmosphere of the upanishads 
1s too rarefied, too intellectual, too metaphysical in 
tke opinion of the author: the supremely daring 
conception of the ‘identity of the individual soul 
and the universal soul of all things is, in his 
opinion, a great achievement of the human intelli- 
gence, but quietism and self-hypnotization are the 
peculiar perils of the speculative mystic, for_his 
icentification of the soul with the Absolute which 
ig beyond, good and evil, out of the reach of all 
ethical distinctions, leads to an attitude of indiffer- 
ence, a serene and Pharisaic aloofness from the 
tails and joys and interests and sorrows of the 
common man.” Therefore devotional emotionalism, 
‘tie agony of the soul,’ is according to the writer, 
the truer path, for it is the path trod by western 
mystics. But one may be permitted to point out 
that spiritual agony is only a process,not the goal ; 
and the way to'it lies through a severe course of 
self-training the path of which has been laid down 
with scientific precision in the psychology of the 
‘Samkhya and other philosophies. By such a process 


of self-training, one who has passed above the 


agony and battle attains toa region of dispassion 
whence the goal is dimly visible. “Such ‘aequané- 
mitas, whether it is found in_a Stoic emperor or 
an Indian sage, has a cold and statuesque beauty 
which attracts us all the more because of the 
heats and conflicts of our lives.” Such an ideal 
‘1s not sterile, as Dr. Macnicol seems to think, nor 
is it likely to ‘produce only hard or withered 
hearts.’ Properly understood, it does not lead to 
action, but to selfless action, the doctrine of the 
Geeta, which the author admits to be ‘a high and 
worthy ideal.’ 

All this however in defence of the Hindu 
aititude towards life is not intended to deny the 
truth of much that the author has tosay on the 
subject. Theory and practice, especially in the 
field of religion and morals, seldom agree, and the 
h:gher and more philosophically perfect the theory, 
the greater is the difficulty in keeping peace with 
lt in practical life. The peace and calm of the 

ndu saint may be a very desirable goal, but the 

-author has every right to put the further question : 
~he question rather is, did that peace send him 
‘back strong to bear and suffer among men and for 
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men? Quietism, the tranquillity that is forgetfl- 
ness of duty and of the claims of love, has ever 
been the chief peril that attends the mystic. sprit 
and nowhere more closely than in India....--Noth ng 
testifies with such finality to this lack ia Hindu 
mysticism even at its highest as does the het 
that there is init no impulse to intercession -or 
men. The prayers of the saints are for their ovn 
needs::-...{Philosophical] Hinduism casts out all 
affection, making the soul a desert and calling taat 
victory. It claims to cure the ills of life, but in 
curing them it seems to the observer to do so by 
the drastic. method of calling in the aid of decth. 
It, in the German phrase, throws away the  beby 
with the bath--[Tne vice of the West] is he 
exaggerated ego. In India. on the contrary he 
danger is from the weakening of the personal.ty, 
the undermining of the power of seli-determination. 
The effect of this is seen in the power of caste 
which merges the individual in his membershiy of 
a class and substitutes the class-consciousr2ss 
and class-rule for personal exercise of conscience 
and will--The beauty of Indian character, it is 
true, lies largely in the virtues of self-effacemen: of 
submission, of dependence---Its beauty is oœ a 
peculiarly gracious and gentle type. It is szen 
both in the infinite patience and endurance of its 
silent masses and in the waiting and longing for 

od_of its great saints. Over all is the glamou: of 
an Eastern stillness—a stillness so deep that we 
cannot be confident whether it is the quiet of a dzep 
content or the final quiet of death.--Ihe spirit of 
their religion, the ideal of a holy life as it r:3es 
before them and allures them, does not fill the heart 
with love and the desire to serve and succour 
others. Hence, the lack of progressiveness in tLeir 
civilization, their contentment to leave evils ım- 
remedied. Escape [from the bondage of desire] .nd 
not reformation is the aim to which their effcrts 
are directed. Their ideal of lifes goal may aot 
create the arrogant oppressor, but it certainly Ces 
not create the deliverer from oppression. I: is 
tolerant: it does not light tha fires of smithfielc or 
let loose the horrors of war; but it leaves others 
to do so and does not concern itself with sach 
matters. A cowardly contentment with things as 
they are~lethargy and sloth and indifference to 
good and evil—these are the dangers to wkich 
this temper of soul, in spite of much that is 
attractive in it, is apt to lead and has led in 
India. It does not create the strength of purpose, 
the steadfastness of character, the enthusiasm for 
humanity that India so grievously needs if her 
Augean stables are ever to be cleansed”— 

Long as the above extract is. we shall make 
one or two more quotations from this section of 
the book. to illustrate the effect of the doctrine. of 
Karma, Moksha (freedom from the bondage of 
desire), and fate on the minds of the people. “he 
author speaks of “three of the greatest hindrat:ces 
in the way of India’s emancipation, three of the 
heaviest chains that enslave her. These are her 
asceticism the passive acceptance of things as tney 
are, however evil they may_ be, and the belief in 
an inexorable fate.” It is admitted that the theory 
of Karma, among the educated classes, “is accer ted 
as furnishing an explanation of the inequalities of 
life: it is accepted also in tne thoroughly etkical 
form of the proposition that whatever a an 
soweth that he shall also reap. But the cozse- 
quences from its full logical application are not 
deduced, and it is steadily losing its power.” Ne er- 
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theless, “I think we may hold that its influence is 
wilespread and deep throughout the whole land, 
a paralysing Influence from which India must be 
set free if she is to progress at all--its influence 
is continually present in the background of their 
thoughts as a bondage and an oppression.” Again 
‘this belief lies upon, their wills heavy as_ frost, 


stiiime complaint, indeed, but destroying initiative- 


an effort. [t robs the future of the colours of 
hope, as well no doubt as, toa certain extent, of 
feer: it leaves it. merely drab. it empties 
the present likewise of all energy and power of 
amendment -it has done more than any other 
doztzine in the land to_enervate them and reduce 
them to lethargy and despair—morally, in a word, 
to bleed India white. The practical. influence of 
these ideas is seen on a great scale in the, system 
of caste of which they furnish a justification and 
suzport---A man’s spiritual status is supposed. to 
co-respond to his rank in the order of caste: his 
Karma and his social. rank agree, and he should 
accept it as appointed for him and immutable.” 
The above extracts will show what a thoughtful 
and sympathetic European thinks of our attitude 
in these matters, and however these doctrines 
mey be philosophically buttressed, it is undeniable 
thst they have, on the mind of the man in the 
str=ct, the effect attributed to them by the author. 
To us who have made some study of the subject 
from the inside and with the sincerest goodwill 
t towards the religion we profess, the most hopeless 
aspect of the situation seems to be the proneness to 
the passive acceptance of things as they are, 
however evil they may be,” of which the writer 
speaxs. This toleration, even in the minds of 
these who pass for educated, is the negation of the 
first condition of mental progress, viz., intellectual 
alertness and curiosity. No one stops to enquire 
about the origin of prevalent beliefs and customs, 
.even of the most degrading kind and how far they 
can de made to square with other beliefs and 
customs which have come to prevail as a result of 
the Impact of the West. They are stowed away 
‘in separate water-tight chambers of the mind, 
anl indulged in or observed with equal alacrity. 
One interesting chapter of the book is devoted 
to Irdian women, poets, from Gargi, Maitreyi, the 
vedic female rishis, and the Theris of Buddhist India 
down to the medieval saints, Mukta Bai sister of 
_the great_Jnaneswar, Mira Bai, and the rest of 
them, and modern Bengali poets, Toru Dutt, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Kamini Roy and Mrs. Sarajubala 
Das gupta. The poetesses of the middle ages were 
all saints first and poetesses afterwards, and there 
, was no inspiration that was not a religious in- 
spiration except when we come to the Moslem 
poetesses, Razia Begum, Nur Jehan and Zeb-un- 
Nisa Begum, where we find ourselves in a wholly 
diffsrent atmosphere, and “the love they sing is 
ustelly a very, human and earthly passion, and 
their wisdom is the wisdom of the world.” The 
autucr concludes the articles thus: “From the days 
| of Sita to the days of Toru Dutt, there have never 
been lacking in India women of true and loyal and 
passionate hearts, who could both live poetry and 
maze it. When Indian. women look back upon 
‘tha: long notable inheritance, they. may well be 
at with pride in the past and with hope for the 
| future. 
Qne of the best pieces in the book is that on 
Raja Rammohan Roy, ‘the father of modern India, 
its ideals and aspirations.’ “More and moreas events 


`- scriptures. His 
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unfold themselves in this land it will be realised 
that Raja Rammohan Roy was the herald of a new 
age, that he kindled a fire in India that shall never- 
be quenched.” Bengalis ought to appreciate the: 
following. and try to make the observation truer’ 
than it is: “There are many obstacles in India, 
from the nature of its peoples and the influences that 
surround them that hinder the quick acceptance of 
new views of things, but these are least powerful in 
Bengal. That province has been and is still a vortex. 
of religious and intellectual experiments, and its. 
vanward and eager’ people have never been slow to- 
make trial of any new aspect of thought that may 
be presented to them.” Rammohan Roy was the. 
representative Indian of the age through whom new 
ideas were flowing in upon the land. He was a 
lover of his country in the highest and worthiest. 
sense. He was,in the words, of Monier-Wiliams, 
‘perhaps the first earnest-minded investigator of 
the science of comparative religion that the world: 
has produced.’ “There is an elevation of spirit and 
breadth of charity in the words [ of the Trust 
Deed of the Samaj of which he was the founder }, 
that seem to me truly to represent that in Ram- 
mohan Roy which gives him among other and no- 
less distinguished reformers in this land_an aloofness 
and distinction of his own.” “He did not possess. 
indeed the extraordinary emotional force and fervour 
of Keshab Chander Sen, but there was in hima | 
calm strength and high seriousness that his mere- 
ardent successor too manifestly lacked ....--He looks. 
forth upon us from the opening years of that 
century ‘with habitually grave countenance,’ serene- 
and alone, like some legendary hero, scattering the 
night of superstition by “lucid, shafts of day 
“Whatever the subject he deals with one finds in 
him the same clearness of vision, the same_broad~- 
minded wisdom. Governors and governed alike 
could have sought the advice of no saner, no more: 
sympathetic guide.” “Still from his grove he calis 
his. countrymen to lift their gaze beyond the 
horizons of their own land within which they have- 
bounded themselves so long. He bids them rid 
themselves in the quest for truth, of all foolish and. 
narrow minded prejudice-.....It is this that sums. 
up the debt that India owes to Rammohan Roy— 
that he first broke the bonds that had straitened 
her for centuries, he first showed her the way of 
freedom and walked himself before her in that way. 
The day is coming when India will say_ of him as- 
was said in regard to America of Hmerson :— 
‘He cut the cable and gave us a chance at the- 
dangers and the glories of blue water.” 

A few pages are devoted to the Autobiography 
of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. ‘Apart from. 
its unique religious interest, the autobiography has. 
a singular literary charm.’ The peculiarity of the 
Maharshi lay in the fact that he drew his inspira- 
tion almost exclusively from the Indian religious. 
l faith was ‘Protestant Hinduism.” 
“The book is full of deep sentences, expressive of 
such experience of the divine fellowship as all the- 
saints have known, touched to a peculiar delicacy 
and beauty by the Indian atmosphere.” _. l 

_ In the chapter on ‘some notable Indian Chris- .- 
tians, the new movement in the Indian Church,. 
so full of hope for all well-wishers of India, 1s. 
briefly referred to. “There has been_ little original 
theological thinking in the Indian Church dia. 
has scarcely begun to pass Christian teaching 
through iis own mind, to attempt the task of 
rethinking it by its own processes of thought.. 
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It has hitherto taketi its system of belief from the 
the West, repeating the ancient creeds without 
question. Its theology has been for the most part 
an echo of the words of Western teachers... he 
Indian spirit has been forced into western moulds, 
and these are sometimes ill-adapted to do justice 
to its ardour and its depth. The theology in the 
case of most has not, in consequence, the vitality and 
power that come when the religion and its formula 
are infused with a common life and are the effect 
of a common creative power in the soul......[sectarian 
denominational distinction among Indian Chris- 
tians have not grown up as the natural expression 
of their devotion and they do not proceed from any 
deep conviction ]-....-The dian Christian mind 
has not as yet. fashioned either the formula of its 
own theology or the frame-work of its own Church. 
The writer then refers to the awakening of a spirit 
of nationalism within the Church, and welcomes it. 
“The Indian Christian people have at last begun to 
desire that theirs shall be the architecture of the 
Indian Church that their own hands shall lay its 
foundations and build its high towers.” But there 
are two mighty obstacles to the realization of this 
aspiration. “The first of these ‘obstacles is the 
poverty of the Indian Church.....The power of the 
purse is in the hands of the foreign missionary 
and without that power the Indian leaders feel them- 
selves helpless.” The next obstacle is “the down- 
ward pull of the mass movements as these pour 
year after year ignorant multitudes into the Church 
„We can see how much more difficult it is for a 
Church to attain to self-consciousness and self- 
respect so long as nine-tenths of its membership, is 
made up of these classes.” The Indian Christian 
leaders have, we leave, become somewhat critical 
and rebellious, and they see how. some of the 
foreigner’s methods “tend to denationalise them 
and to deprive them of their oriental inheritance.” 
“This is not to be wondered at, since to the great- 
est Indian Christian of this generation, Pandita 
Ramabai, nationalism has no meaning, and ‘she has 
turned, away with loathing from the inheritance of 
Hinduism and would not even allow her daughter 
to learn Sanskrit. There is a Hindu adage that 
when a Hindu becomes a Mahomedan he becomes 
the most voracious of ~beef-eaters, in other words, 
. an apostate is the greatest of fanatics. There is 
nothing that can be said of the India of to-day 
with greater emphasis—and this applies more truly 
to. the India of to-morrow—than that a man or 
woman of Indian birth, however high his or her 
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position may be among the western peoples, has 
simply no place in her mother-land, who has the 
queer, morbid, and absolutely indefensible ment.lity 
which the author attributes to Pandita Ram: ba. 
Narayan Vaman Tilak is a Christian psalmist ir the 
line of the Indian Bhakias. He has recoverec for 
the Marathi Christian Church pride in their mother- 
tongue and his songs are not, foreign echoes. bu" 
voices from the deepest places in his own ladar 
heart. But Sadhu Sundar Singh has_ won the 
reverence and affection of Christian India to < 
degree previously unknown. He wears the yellow 
robe of the Indian ascetic and has put away the 
claims of house and family. “The Indian Christan: 
see in him what they aspire to be. He is India’. 
ideal of the disciple of Christ—a barefooted wancere- 
with love burning in his heart. In him Curis 
and Hinduism seem to meet and harmonize anc 
the Christian faith is proved to be no foreign 
importation but a flower that can blossom int» 
beauty on an Indian stem.” 
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An Essay Concerning HUMAN UNDERSTANDING : 
By John Locke ; abridged and edited by A. S 
Pringle-Pattison. Published by the 


Oxford best sense of the both and its doctrines 


Corer Press, London. Po. XLVIII- 380. Prize 
Ss . 


‘Locke’s work is a philosophical classic ir tle 
fil for 
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t20 large a space in modern thought to be learned 
rom the: colourless abstracts in histories of 
philosophy’. But the length of the Essay and its 
raidiess repetitions have hitherto discouraged the 
first-hand study of the work. n the first 
aopearance of the Essay, the author himself had 
to apologize to the readers for the. repetitions. 
Fut. he said, he was too lazy or too busy to make 
if shorter. That has now been done by Prof. A. 
Pringle-Pattison and _ done, excellently. 

‘The present volume is, in its idea, not so much 
a series of selections from the Essay as an ‘edition 
wita omissions’. The external frame-work is 
retzined even to the extent of supplying the 
ticles of chapters from which no extracts are given. 
Tae aim has been to leave out nothing that was 
in any way characteristic of Locke’s thinking, and 
for that reason there will still be found repetitions 
ard re-inculcations of favourite ideas’. (Preface). 

his is Just the book wanted by the students of 
philosophy and University. professors. The book 
is confidently recommended. It will, we doubt not, 
renlace the original work. 

SCHANDRA GHOSH 


£N Inrropuction TO MATHEMATICAL PROBABILITY - 
By Julian Lowell Coolidge, Professor of Mathematics 
an. Harvard University. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
1£25, pp. vt 126. 


_ The appearance of a text-book on the Mathemat- 
ical Theory of Probability in the English language 
hardly requires any apology. English readers who 
in_eaded to study the subject had until very recent- 
ly been obliged to depend mainly on foreign litera- 
ture which contains many excellent books on this 
brauch of Mathematics. _ In French Bertrand’s 
Ccleul des Probabilities, written about 35 years ago 
std! remains the standard book on the subject 
while Poincare has also been always eagerly read 
by those desiring to have an intimate knowledge of 
ths Theory of Probability. In German one meets 
wih the monumental work by Czuber and several 
Others by different writers. The literature on 
the subject in English has remained comparatively 
poor and for this reason alone, if not for its thorough 
comprehensive character, the “Introduction to 
Methematical Probability” by Prof. J. L. Coolidge 
shvald be given a hearty welcome by the English- 
rect=ng public. _ . 
The book is divided into eleven chapters: the 
first six chapters deal with the elementary calculus 
ani the important theorems of Probability, the 
ne=t three chapters are devoted to the Theory of 
Er-ozs and the Method of Least Squares. Then 
folows a chapter on the Kinetic Theory of Gases 
from the statistical point of view. _ The closing 
chepier is a brief introduction to the Principles. of 
Life Insurance. As an introduction to Mathematic- 
al Probability the book is fairly comprehensive. 
_ One important feature of the book is the sharp 
lins of demarcation, that is maintained between the 
pocttlates, assumptions, etc., and the main facts of 
the theory. Before any subject is introduced the 
assamptions that are made are clearly set forth 
(al-veys printed in italics) and the results of mathe- 
matical analysis are summed up into a Theorem or 
Law (also in italics). The validity of the assumptions 
hac often been discussed and very often an 
honest doubt is created in the mind of the reader as 
to the range of applicability of the results arrived 
at. The author insists at the very beginning on 
regarding the subject as not of the nature of pure 
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analysis but as au experimental one- in which the 
validity of every law or theorem: arrived at must’ 
be tested by appealing: to our experience. He 
misses no opportunity of exposing” the well-known 
theorems on Probability and’ shows how great a 
mistake it would be to regard them as inviolable - 
truths. Thus, while pointing out the unsatisfactory 
nature of Bayes’ Formula, the author comments : 
“therefore we use Bayes’ formula with a sigh, as 
the only thing available under the circumstances :' 
‘steying tuk him for the reason the thief tuk the- 
hot stove—bekaze there was nothing else that 
season”. a 
The principal results of the-Theory of Probabili- 
ty have been treated fully in the book, The author’s 
way of introducing a. subject is- quite fascinating: 
and his presentation is also interesting. But it is 
to be regretted that comparatively large amount of 
matter has sometimes been compressed within a short 
space, it is to be feared, at the cost of lucidity. 
Many points in the: Theory of Probability appear to: 
be too much abstraction unless there be illustra- 
tions and numerical calculations, The formidable 
formulae derived: in the article on correlation 
coefficient could not convey much to the students. 
without actual handling of fignres. 
One chapter in this book would be interesting: 
to the students of natural science. The:subject of 
Probability has been rescued’ from. its obscure- 
corner and pushed to-the-forefront by the modern 
researches of theoretical physicists and it is quite- 
appropriate to include in every text-book on 
Probability some chapters dealing: with physical pro- 
blems in which the theory has been applied with 
remarkable success. In. this sense some more- 
chapters illustrating the general Calculus of Proba- 
bility more copiously (e.g., a chapter on the theory 
of fluctuations) and containing more physical matter 
would have been exceedingly interesting and would. 
have made the book useful also to the students of 
physics. NBS 


Tire or SRI RAMAKRISHNA | Compiled from various: 
authentic sources: Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati,. 
Almora, Himalayas. Pp. 765. Price—board Rs. 5. + 
cloth Rs. 6-8. 1925, : 


_ After the death of Chaitanya Bengal was long | 
in want of a religious- teacher who could put 
into practice the high ideals and deep_ spirituality 

of Hinduism. Ramakrishna _ Paramahansa. 
Bengal found a teacher who showed in his very 

life what the inner meaning of the Hindu: religious 

thought was. He wrought out the faith of his 

forefathers in a simplicity. at once admirable- and 
charming. It was the inspiration of his life that 

created a new band. of powerful sannyasis who- 
carried the Vedantic doctrine simplified not only to- 
the masses of India, but to Europe and America 
where their activities for the cause of Hinduism. 
were supremely successful. It is no wonder then 
that now all India claims him as her own. To read 
such a life is a pleasure and a profit. In the book 
under review all the possible sources of the life- 
of the great teacher have been exhausted by the- 
compilers. They have done full justice to the 
life. The book affords pleasant reading. The 
language is simple and elegant. As is_ the charac- 
teristic of all the- publications of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, the . book is nicely got up. Those- 
who had long been feeling the want of a life of 
Sri Ramakrishna would: be highly benefited to. 
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have a copy of this book. We. hope the publishers 
would bring out a Bengali version of the work in 
no time. 

PEARYMOHON SENGUPTA 


A Pamosopuy or Beauty : By James H. Cousins. 
Published by the Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, India. 


“For twenty five centuries” writes the author 


“many of the finest minds of the West have busied’ 


themselves. with the problem of the nature of 
beauty and its relationships with the world of 
nature and the world of art. The end of the quest, 
if we are to accept the conclusion of Signor 
Benedetto Croce, the Italian Philosopher, as stated 
in his book Aesthetic as Science of Expression 
and General Linguistic, is failure on the part of 
ee Philosophy of Beauty to reveal the true nature 
of art. 

The author takes us through twenty-five centuries 
of Western Aesthetical thinking to show how it 
has failed to discover the truth underlying the 
beautiful and then gives us a peep into the Aes- 
thetics of the East. He comes to the conclusion, 
with the help of Hindu Philosophy, that “Art is 
man’s creative reaction to the touch of the Cosmic 
Bliss through the bliss-body within himself; and 
the value of Art is according to its measure of 
ability to express that bliss and impart it to others. 
Where the pleasure in the creations of art is 
touched with the nostalgia of the spirit, calling the 
creator or the appreciator homewards towards 
his true. centre; these creations of art are called 
beautiful.” Beauty and Art are expressions ‘of 

ualities inherent in the Cosmic Being which 

osmic Being includes nature and human nature 
within itself, and in its universal penetration of 
uts own details sets up an essential affinity and 
response between the details and the totality. Dr. 
Cousins criticises Croce’s view that “the beauty 
of nature is the discovery of the human imagina- 
tion” as leading to the absurd position that “the 
human imagination is able to discover what is not 
there, which is very clear of the human imagina- 
tion.” The human imagination of course may dis- 
cover things without necessarily proving that the 
things are “not there’. A discovery means the 
finding out of something which is there. The 
question is whether the human mind discovers 
something (when it becomes conscious of the 
beautiful) which is its.own creation or something 
which exists independently of the human mind. 
If we do not accept the neo-idealistic position and 
ascribe art and beauty to the aesthetic or intuitive 
activity of the human mind, does the introduction 
of the Cosmic Being help us much? It merely 
colours the aesthetic problem with greater mystery. 

The book is written in the author’s. usual 
charming and fresh style and it would provide 
pleasant and thoughtful reading for a few hours. 


Outumves or A Psinosopay or Art: By R. G. 
Collingwood. Published by the Oxford University 
Press. Price Sh. 2-6 net. 


Mr. Collingwood is a writer of distinction and 
ability. In this little volume, which is one of a 
series of introductory volumes on various _ subjects 
published under the name “the World’s Manuals” 
by the Oxford University Press, he has left marks 
of his genuine thoughtfulness and scholarship. He 
treats of the subject in six parts. 1. The General 
Nature of Art. 2. The Forms of Beauty 3. The 
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Beauty of Nature, 4. Tne Work of Art, 5. The 
Life of Art, 6. Art and the Life of the Spirit. The 
book is a real contribution te the subject anu not 
a mere collection of opinions and' names. 


Iyrropuction To Mopern Pinosorsy : By C F. 
Joad, published by the Oxferd University Press, 
Price 2s-6d net. 


This is one ofthe Oxford University Press 
World’s Manuals. We find in this little volume 
a critical review of 1. Modern Realism; 2. The 
Philosophy of Mr. Bertrand Russel, 3. Neo- 
Idealism, 4. Pragmatism. 5: The Philosophy of 
Bergson. The Book is well written and conta.ns 
some beautiful plates. 


SPECULUM MENTIS or tHe Mar or KNOWLEDGE. 
By R. G. Collingwood. Published by the Orfrd 
University Press. Price sh. 15. 


The book is an attempt to formulate an userul 
philosophy by means of a “eritical review of tie 
chief forms of human experience”. “Everyone 
knows”, says the writer, “that our civilisation is in 
difficulties, and the stupidity of the suggested 
remedies only indicates the gravity’ of the disease 
tasses one sect thinks we shall be well if we redistzi- 
buted our property; another, if we are married ly 
professors instead of by priests; another, if we 


Stop drinking wine or eating’ meat: another, if we 


abolish machinery or War...” former tim~s 
people took a comprehensive view of life and rs 
activities and lived happily. Now scientist. priest, 
artist wage war against one another, “No men: 
can serve two masters.” Hence thereis a gap m 
every man’s heart. One must choose one's 
“friends” and “at the same tims his enemies”. 
In former times the artist was kept in check bv 
religion and could not go to the extreme of hi3 
point of view. Similarly every branch of life kal 
to compromise with every other branch. The- 
present separation is due to a demand for perfect 


freedom. “Art for arts sake, truth ic 
truth’s sake, religion _ for religion’s sake, 
each free from all claims on the part co 


the rest.” Nothing exists for life’s sake, it seems. 
The book under review attempts to provide- 
map which covers the whole field of humar. 
experience either in the history of the _ individua: 
or in that of the human race, we find aesthetic- 
activity precede religious and scientific activity 
History and Philosophy (in their modern sense: 
come later and are much more affairs of the- 
intellect than aesthetic religion or science. Hence 
the writer divides his map of knowledge into the 
five parts: Art, Religion, Science. History anc 
Philosophy. The writer gives a critical review ot 
each of the five branches of knowledge and helps 
one to escape the present-day onesided attitude 
of mind and to look upon the whole field of 
human experience as one. Mr. Collingwood says 
in his preface that he intends “to write English 
that a well-disposed and intelligent reader will 
understand if he tries.” His language is so devoid 
of “philosophical jargon” and intricacy, that one 
cannot help being well disposed towards him. In 
fact his_ treatment of the troublesome subject- 
matter deserves the highest praise. The book 
should attract readers who fight shy of what we 
commonly call philosophy, but are nevertheless 
deeply interested in life. 

A.C.. 
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Lorry Txoveirrs ror Lonety Moments. Compiled 
-J a Lover of Lovely Sayings. Published by A. B. 
zons & Co., 2 & 3 Lall Baxar Street, Calcutta. 


This small book contains many apophthegms 
sulled from the wide field of English literature. 
They are full of moral, spiritual and intellectual 
wisdom and serve as a tonic to our drooping spirits. 
There is also gathered here many a poetic gem that 
will “sparkle for ever on the fore-fingers of time.” 
_ The collection will prove a healthy companion for 

mne’s lonely moments. AKG 


Kcoromic Lire AND Progress IN ANCIENT [NDIA : 
By Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyaya M.A. Vol. T, 
Culeutta, Oriental Series no. 13 (1925), pp. vii+ 
#18. Price Rs. 6. 


We congratulate Prof. Banerjee on the publica- 
n, of his outlines of an Economic History of 
Ancient India. The subject is vast and the method 
and manner of approaching it cannot but be 
‘diverse. But the special feature of Mr. Banerjee’s 
treatment is a sober and painstaking analysis of 
the available documents of our Economic history. 
-ustead of determining to discover the latest 
anlitico-economic principies and institutions in 
zhe ancient records of india, Prof. Banerjee con- 
“mes himself to the modest task of extracting and 
classifying the data of economic life. In this age 
-3f premature. and precarious generalisations we 
find such a faithful ee survey quite refresh- 
“ng and we recommend the book specially to 
‘young scholars aspiring to do some work in re- 
‘zonstructing the economic history of India. 

The present volume covers only_the first and the 
Second stages in the evolution of Indian economic 
rife—the Vedic and the post-Vedic—reaching down 
to 400 B.C. with which data Prof. Banerjee proposes 
to open his second volume. Indian scholars 
are now convulsed with enthusiasm for 
Kautilya and the Arthasastra. Prof. Banerjee has 
‘rendered a_ signal service to these scholars by his 
tableau of Pre-Kautiliyan State and society, supply- 
mg a very necessary corrective to detached specu- 
dations, He concludes: ( atthe risk of proving 
himself unpatriotic!) “Economic theories proper 
do not seem to have been developed in those days 
and all speculation ends in a fine idealism about 
a regulated social existence -.. The conception | of 
wealth was rather loose, anything enjoyable being 
regarded as wealth... As in many other primitive 
communities, the State 
political. l , 

Prof. Banerjee gives, us a faithful and compre- 
hensive picture of economic life of the ancient Hindus 
within a surprisingly limited. space of about three 
hundred pages discussing the important Vedic and 
Buddhistic documents and adducing supplementary 
evidence from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
both of which works he wisely discusses apart, 
because of chronological uncertainties. The historian’s 
sense of criticism and selection is laudable. One 
eels that Prof. Banerjee has devoted several years 
to the .study ofthe politico-economic records of 
ancient India. His study provokes the question 
whether the economic history of India may be 
veconstructed purely from Indian records or that 
iit should be studied as a part of the general eco- 
nomic history of the ancient world. The nations 
of antiquity were not so perfectly isolated as our 
-orthodox historians made us- believe, The inter- 
national and interoceanic commerce played a very 
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was more social than 
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great part indeed in modifying and developing 
the culture-history of the ancient as well as of the 
modern peoples. Accidental preservation of texts 
like the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea shows that 
India was a veritable trait dumon between the 
ancient nations of the Orient and the Occident. Dis- 
coveries of Mahenjo-daro are already forcing us tc 
extend our narrow historical outlook and to seek 
cultural contact with far-off Babylonia or Aegean 
Zones. | We expect the second volume of Prof. 
Banerjee’s work to throw some light on these 
momentous problems. 
Karmas Nae 
Matini—TtHe _ DAUGHTER oF _GHANPANT OR 4 
Tare oF Inpra’s Sacririce: By S.H. Khabvala. 


It is strange that S. H. Bhabrala who so hearti- 
ly advocates everything Swadeshi in this little 
book ‘should have chosen as a medium to express 
his views -English blank verse. He has not yet 
been able to acquire the art of writing blank verse 
successfully and his ear for rhythm fails him 
lamentably at times. The story is of Malini and 
Ranjit. Ranjit,a Sikh whose ancestor apparently 
disgusted with the state of affairs im India 
emigrated to America 

“Where none who worked did hungry go to bed 

But got his share of freedom ! land of love and 

ease 

Though shelterer of those that freedom love.” 

All very complimentary no doubt but several peonle 
could think it to be a very exaggerated view of 
the United States and their dealings with their 
Negro population. fe 

Ranjit is intensely Swadeshi and when Malini 
who is also devoted to that ideal emerges from her 
‘martial cot’ (whatever that may mean) he falls in 
love with her and marries her. The couple convert 
their village to their views and observe strict 
Swadeshi. | _— 

“Wherein you turned the very air did breathe 

The soul of India, not like what they do. 

The lying demagogue, the preacher false, . 

That preacher Khaddar, preacher Swadeshi, 

And Khaddar wears for public show alone, 

Goes home and takes to Western articles, 

Drinks Western wines, wears Western clothes 

and eats 

With Western spoons and forks in Western plates 

Horror ! men of India, drive away 
Those lying scoundrels from your DIAD ; 
: i ` pani 

One wonders if the attention of the leader of the 
Swaraj party in Bengal has been drawn to these 
lines. The author has forgotten the rules of grammar 
and the restraint due in political controversies. The 
village became keenly political, evoked the wrath 
of government thereby and at a meeting to protesi 
against the Rowlatt Act and repressive legislation 
a tragedy like that of Jalianwalla Bagh occurred 
Ranjit was killed and Malini devoted herself to the 
service of her country. The villagers apparently 
had attained to a high state of culture. 

“At public meetings Tolstoy, Mazzini __ 

Macaulay, Mill, Moder (?) and Garibaldi 

Voltaire and Rousseau, Milton, Lenin, Burke 

Were oft remembered, largely quoted. oft.” 

_ The author prophesies, however, a brighter future 
with India apparently stil under the rule of 
land but _ 

“A time did come when the brute force at last 

Gave way to that of spirit and of sense 
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er ee sananseres And rulers ‘wise ' 
Were quick despatched from Britain to thisland.” 
_ The author’s feelings are strong. But accuracy 
„is not his main point, e.g. “The Rajput chivalry 
“brandished on the plains of Germany and Austria.” 
omewhat misdescribes the disposition of troops 
during the Great War. There are one or two 
printing mistakes. The author would be well 
advised to study blank verse more carefully 
before he again uses it as a vehicle for his ideas. 
Some of the lines however show promise 
Thou still art great in thy declining fall, 
Rich without wealth with outer power strong, 
With nothing thou hast everything to lure 
The distant nations, though in fallen pride.” 


THe Light Erernan: By Upendranath Mukherji 


In his preface the author says that he has 
attempted to give some idea of Hindu Thoughts. 
He goes on to say, “English is a foreign language 
.to me.” It is a pity that he should have chosen 
“verse as his medium for expressing his ideas, 

because his verse is very halting. and shows a 
disregard for the rules ofprosody and scansion which 
make it very difficult reading. There are some 
very good ideas rather badly set out, and his sum- 
mary of the influence. of Moses, Christ, Buddha 
and Mahommed would have made good reading 
had they not been expressed in very lame lines 
which hardly can, be called verse. One cannot 
help feeling that this book would have been, more 
useful, had it been written in prose. There is this 
to say however that the author is very sincere 
and touches on a variety of topics. The keynote 
to the teachmgs of all the preachers he mentions, 
and the solution of all the problems he raises is 
“Wve which educates the soul and fits it to become 
part of the Supreme Love. The author has evidently 
thought much on the subjects with which he deals. 
It is a pity he has not found a better medium of 
expression- The sincerity of the book however in 
part redeems some of its many obvious faults. 


Srexines AND Orger Porus : By S. S. L. Chordia. 
Allahabad. The Indian Press Lanuted. 


In her introduction to this collection of sonnets 
Mrs. Biggane quotes the editor of the Poetry 
Review to the effect that the expression of Eastern 
ideas and feelings in English prose by Indian 
writers is “a development ofenormous significance”. 
The work of such writers has been collected by 
the late Dr. T. O. D. Dunn in his ‘Bengalee Writers 
of English Verse’ and there are of course other 
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r R. Das (by 
which she must mean P. R. 


Das, a judge of the 
R. Das) but 


ohan Ghose, and does not refer to Harindra 
th Chattopadhyaya. With such writers S. S. L. 
ordia is by no means to be classed, but his 
onnets show that he has poetic feeling and no 
oubt will be able to improve upon the present 
olume. He occasionally drops into very unpoetic- 
“Yet thou prolongest this cruel 


wiokling Star to sleep” is very successful. The 
ony of Fate, and Twilight Thoughts are also good. 
he author also has the art of describing beautiful 


sights in befitting language and the Kalki Avatar, 
the Joymandir at Udaipur, ‘The Taj’, and the Fateh 
Sagar at Udaipur all display considerable talent and 
genuine poetic feeling and one will look forward 
to further works by this author who has poetic 
ideas to express and has studied the technique of 


his art. i 
BENGALI eevee 


Rasaxapampa ; By Kavivallabha. Edited by Mr. 


Tarakeswar Bhattacharjya, M.A., and Mr. Asutos] 
Chattopadhyaya, M.A. of the Cotton College. 


Gauhati. Published by the Vangiya Sahitya Parisai 
243-1 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. q 332 BS. 
Pp. wit+106. Price Re. 1, 

This old Bengali work is very ably edited under 
the auspices of the Sahitya Parisat of Bengal. The 
original work was written in 1520 Saka era, ie. 
1599 A.D., according to its colophon. Nothing is 
known about the author who says he was born in, 
a village near the celebrated -Mahasthana on the. 
bank of the Karatoya. Unlike the old writers the 
author seems to have his own view and presents. 
Ji In a peculiar way. This author cannot be 
classed with any other writer of Vaishnavism. He 
attempts to give his expositicn of Vaishnavism. 
though he collects materials from classical works. 
Here and there one meets with charming passages. 
The tenth ‘rasa’—as the cantc is called in this 
work—gives the inner and esoteric significance of 
Vaishnavism. The long-drawn introduction gives 
a summary of the work. Three manuscripts are 
collated in the preparation of this edition. Photo- 
graphs of the first and last pages of the leading 
MS. add to the utility of this edition and the 
notes are generally illuminating. 


HINDI 


Anyasamas Ka Ivraasa—Von. I.: By Indy 
Vidyavachaspati. Pp. 251. Price Rs. 3. H dna 


_ When in the course of the last century, Chris- 
tanity and Western culture confronted and 
threatened the old culture of India, the Arya 

amaj was one of the products of the regenerative 

rocess, as was the Brahmo Samaj of Bengal. 

wami Dayananda attempted to solve the problems 
of religion which arose from the new outlook, and . 
the nature of the movement set up by him was not 
only progressive but also aggressive. This volume 
of the history of the activities of the Arya Samaj 
up to 1890 A.D. is written under the direction of 
Swami Sraddhananda, and shows how this great 
religious movement has progressed in the midst of 
various odds. The work under notice supplies a 
much-felt need. 


_Enevanp kA Irmasa— Vors, I. & IL: By Pran 
Nath Vidyalankar. Published by the Ganga-Pusiak- 
mala Office, Lucknow. 1921, 1924. 


The compiler of the present work has earned 
the reputation as a prolific writer and many books 
of history stand to his credit. This work gives 
within a short compass a brief view of the rise and 
progress of the British nation. 


Hivor : By. Badarinath Bhatta, B.A, Lecturer 
Lucknow University. Published by the Ganga 
hea ila Office, Lucknow. Pp. 96. 1925. Price 
as. 10. 


The story of the Hindi Language and Literature 


Rases Basu 
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‘is told in this little volume for those who have 
not the opportunity to study the larger volumes 
-2 the subject. 
Rames Bast 
KANARESH 


VASANT- YAMNI-SWAPNA-CHAMATKAR Narak; By 
Fu late Vasudevachar Kerur, edited and published 
ty R. B. Potdar, B.A.. Dharwar (Price Re 0-14-0). 


As the translation of Shakespeares drama “A 
IBd-Summer Night’s Dream” the book under review 
Æ expecied to be very interesting. Kerur is well 
Enown as an original writer and this work 
hows to his readers his powers of translation and 
cransfusion, also equally strongly. The drama has 

zen admirably Indianised and except for one or 
-wo quaint thoughts inconceivable in Hindu culture, 
-hə author shows himself to. be a past-master in 
hs study of, and the insight into, the human 
nature. But the author has suffered in his style 
ere, vivid and vigorous as it is always, from a 
*solicsome and. capricious liking for a Mysorean 
phrase or an inflexion; besides, a few inapt and 
tacongruous similes and’ other orthographical sole- 
zisms in a book so elegant otherwise, indicate that 
tre author must have been either in a_ hurry to 
finish the book or unable to revise it during his 
lice-time. _. 

‘The editor appends at the end of the work, his 
ing appreciation and other matters of interest to 
an ayerage reader, in a language bizarre and 
psculiarly his own, His attempt is almost the first 
in Kanarese and his method m criticism is_ exactly 
English. He has taker great pains to coilect and 
give Kanarese garb to the criticism on the original 
and also to appreciate in that light its translation. 
in his most idolatrous admiration for everything 
that is Kerur’s, he has failed to notice the few 
above-mentioned indelicacies in the author's style 
and to amend those that are clearly absurd in any 
language. 

Where the author is not himself consistent 
throughout his orks in his diction or forms of 
words used, it is, we think, the. duty of the editor 
to amena the obvious incongruities and to present 
to the public a thoroughly faithful and characteristic 
style of the author free from his idiosyncrasies. 
“he editor has, as can be seen in some places, 
tried to retouch the text in this light. To leave to 
the future a motley style or an idle peculiarity of 
no defined interest 1s as good_as burying the 
Shakespaerian scholar under the Chaucerian debris. 

A. S. HARNSALLI 
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argument goes, the logic is irreproachable. But 
the motives attributed by the author to another 
writer, who has written the history of the Savan- 
twadi State without making himself acquainted 
with these facts of past history detract from the 


merits of the work of Mr. Bambardekar. 


PUSHPA-WATIKA—A. COLLECTION OF SMALL Poems : 
By sereral poets. Publisher—Kavi Mitra Mandal, 
Dadar { Bombay). Price as. 8 


‘Still they come! is the exclamation on the lip 
of every Marathi reader, at the sight of a new -book 
of songs published in these days. Maharashtra has 
grown sick of these effusions. When will our 
budding Wordsworths and Shelleys_ realise this 
fact and turn their intellectual and sentimental 
overflow of enthusiasm to a better cause? The 
poems contained in this book are not bad. Some 
of them are a distinctly good reading. But how 


rare is true poetry! 
V. G. APTE 
MALAYALAM 


SWAHASUDHAKARAM: A Prasanpya: Wriiten by 
Meppattoor Narayana Bhattatiri. Translated by 
Ettumanoor K. Krishna Pisharoti. Senior Malaya- 
lam Pandit, Parur. (Travancore) Price as. 4. 


This is one of the many Prabandhams written 
by the great scholar Narayana Bhatta who lived in 
the beginning of the 17th century. The booklet 
contains both the Sanskrit text and its translation 
given side by side. The translation is fairly accu- 
rate. But, since he has cared to add the text too, 
the translator could have taken the trouble of edit- 
ing it more properly by comparing the readings 
with other manuscripts. . 

There is no Introduction; and the Preface 
written hy the translator is very poor since it con- 
tains nothing new. 

P. AnuJAN ACHAN 
GUJARATI 


Hasya Karna Mansart, Parr I: By Dhensukhlal 
K. Mehta. Printed at the Vasant Printing Press, 
aa ; cloth bound. Py. 246. Price Rs. 2-0-0 


This compilation in book form of the different 
numerous Sketches and Skits. published by Mr. 
Mehta in magazines and periodicals keeps up his 
reputation as a_ humorous contributor to Gujarati 
Literature, and we welcome their appearance in a 
collected form. 


Arnica Ni Asuarario: By Abdulla Khan Budhu 
Khan Pann. Printed at the Muslim Printing Press 
Navesart; cioth bound. Pp. 434. Price Rs. 2-0-0 


Matucavacua SHILALEKH &c.: By V. A. Bambar- 1922 


Fler Publisher the same. Pages about 300. Price 


This is a book which will interest such persons 
as are concerned with historical, research. The 
author has taken a good deal of pains in collecting 
materials which throw considerable light on the 
history of Savantwadi State, and has successfully 
shown, by means of a more correct reading than 
done heretofore, of an inscription ona slab of 
stone at Mathgaon, that the Brahmin Samants of 
Kudal Desli were the true original rulers of_ the 
State, their power was usurped by an intermediary 
ruling family bearing the title of Sardesai, and 
ultimately it was snatched from their hands by 
the savants of the Maratha caste. So far as the 


We generally review fresh books. This is a 
social novel and the writer being a Mohamedan, iq 
deserves encouragement, looking to the way if 
which. he has handled this language. l i 

We have been sent a book called Hectic or Habi- 
tual Fever by Vaidya J. J. Dave. It is a short account 
of the disease and an advertisement treatise ofthe 
drugs manufactured by the pharmacy. 

Kumari Kamandar: By Manilal J.C. Jethalal. Vyas. 
Printed at the Praja-Bandhu Printing | Works. 
rie aa Thick Card Board. Pp. 225. Price Rel-4 

t 2 2 

A Bengali novel called Rinparishodh, by Kali 

Prasnna Das Gupta has furnished the basis of this 


|, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


social novel, which is written to show how virtue 
gets rewarded in the end. In order to show the 
ugliness of vice, several unpleasant pictures have 
been drawn by the author, which are likely to 
attract more readers than the soberer ones. 


Cuaxt Ban: Collected by Jugatram Chimanlal 
Dave. Printed at the Navjivan Press Ahmedabad, 
Paper cover. Pp 197, Price Rs. 0-5-3 (1925) 

This is the third edition of a very useful juvenile 
publication. The collection of poems is eminently 
suitable for the young folk for whom they are intend- 
ed and the gradation is also thoughtfully made. The 
book has already attained deserved popularity. 


Sart Sarat Buacvaperra By Kanji Kalidas 
Joshi. Printed at the Krishna Printing Press, Bombay 
and published by Manilal K Desai B. A, LL. D. 
ae bound. Pp. 288. Price Rs. 0-8-0. (1924). Second 
LUNON. 


This is a Samashloki translation into Gujarati 
(Verse) of the Bhagvadgita. Whatever effort is 
made to popularise the study of the Gita deserves 
encouragement. To those who cannot master the 
Sanskrit text, a Gujarati rendering of it. into 
verse would give some facility, and independently 
of its other merits or demerits, this phase of the 
work should be welcomed. 


Loxe Sanat; By Narayan Moreshwar Khare, 
Printed at the Navjwan Printing Press, Ahmedabad 
Paper cover. Pp. 86. Price Re. 0-12-0 (1925). 


This attempt to find out the sangit or music 
lying concealed in popular songs, and treat of it 
on scientific lines is the first of its kind in 
Gujarati. As a pioneer, it is an excellent per- 


- formance, and those who are familiar with the 


lerhnique of the ‘subject? will fully appreciate it. 
The intimate knowledge of the writer of the art 
and science of music peeps out from every line. 

ABARMATL Guna Suuxsuan Kavya (1917) has 
been received by us. It is an old publication, 
hence it is not reviewed. 


Isnram Na Avutya: By Sushil, printed at the 
Anand Printing Press. Bhavnagar. Cloth bound. 
Pp. 104. Price Re. 0-8-0. (1925). 


The object with which this book is written 
deserves twofold commendation. It is written 
by a Hindu, although it, treats of a Mahommedan 
subject, and further it tends to dissipate the 
wrong popular notion that amongst the followers 
of Islan only fanatics are to be found. “Saints 
of Islam”—this is what the tittle means—gives 
in simple language incidents in the lives of the 
great men and the pious men of our sister com- 
munity, and their sayings, which go to prove that 
the higher laws of all religions are identical and 


that truth and piety are honoured everywhere. 


‘also, inasmuch as the preachers 


yO 
Jul 


Praway Nan: By Vallabh. Printed in Cubes! 
It is a poem on Pranay expressing grei! h 


death of one dear and near to the poct. ‘li 
are passages expressing deep pathos. 
EXPERIENCES oF Yeravna: By Gan iy 


Printed at the Navjivan Printing Press, dhunti ta, 
Paper Cover. Pp. 163. Price Re. 0-12-0. (1927). 

Gandhiji contributed his experiences of he 
Yeravda Prison, in instalments to the Navjiv w. 
They are now collected and presented as a beok 
to the public. It need not be said as to how v rs 
instructive and interesting they are. Every Gu.a ati 
must read them. 


Prewananp Nac Nayaxo: By S. Printed at ‘hh 


Lohana Mitra Printing Press, Baroda. tn 
bound. Pp. 163. Price. Re. 1-8-0. (1925). 
There are two Schools in Gujarat, wheh 


respectively assert and deny that the plays said to 
be written by Premanand were never written by h_n 

The writer of these essays asserts that they wor: 
written by him. The leader of the schoo: taal 


denies their authorship. to Premanaud is 
the _ well-known ujarati poet and scl:o-ar, 
Narsinhrao, B. Druatra. The _ controversy 


is nearing its majority, and szill no definite con- 
clusion has been. reached. The book is a remint 
of the contributions made by S to it. ane it 
contains a critical! preface from the pen o Ir. 
Chhotlal Narbheram Bhatt, a veteran of the okl 
school. The ordinary reader will rest cont-nt 
u the idea that much has to be said on both he 
sides. 


Nor-e-Rosnan: By Hatansha Kayan, B. A. LL LD. 
Vakil, High Court, . Nyasaland (B. K, Afrir 2). 
Printed at the Ambika Vijaya Press, Surat, Aih 
hound, pp. 524. (1924). 


Tarehid or the Oneness of God as a & ili 
doctrine has attracted many Indians. This trans a- 
tion of the book on the subjecs, written in Ci lu 
in A. H. 1171 by Kayamdesi Bava Saheb Chishti, 
is a proof of the interest that even our Pacsi 
friends take in the highly philosophical sulject 
of Bralumajnan. The author Chishti Saheb was. tae 
head of a sect, which is found in Gujarat. aad 
which countsamonegst its followers non-Mahommedsna: 
have preachad 
their doctrines passing them as Brahmajnan. TLis 
translation is a welcome contribution to our svaat 
knowledge of the tenets of the creed. 

ANGRAHANEE, SPRUE, orn Coumes : By Vard.aa 
J. J. Dave of Dhrayandhra in Katiiamad. It treets 
of the conditions and cure of this deadly disease n 
as popular a manner as the subject would permi. 


K. M. d, 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 


msrepresentations, etc, in the original contributions, and editorials 


published im this Review or m 


girer papers criticizing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
wz not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous 


eortributors, we are always hard 


pressed for space, erities are request 


to be good enough always to be 


brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of reviews and notices 


ar books 1s published. 
The Modern Review.” | 


Alleged Hindu Anticipations of Modern 
Philosophy—-Lord Haldane on Hindu 
Thought. 


Tims Mopern Review (January, 1925) publishes 
on p. 110 part of the contents of a letter from 
Lord Haldane to Professor Surendra Nath Das 
Copta on the merits of the latter’s History of 
Delian Philosophy. The learned Lord happens to 
neke certain remarks on “Indian systems” which 
although flattering to India are perhaps hardly 
acceptable. | , a 

_ Haldane is a person “whose right”, as the M. ft. 
nightly mentions, “to speak on philosophical 
metters is admitted on all hands.” But the 
uf R. would surely be the last to admit that even 
piilosophical authority is immune from criticism. 

_Lord H., moreover, belongs to a country _ where 
ecience and philosophy are used to the day-light of 
pablic criticisms, even to such as come from the 
man in the street. Hencea few remarks, which 
Ill serve at least to indicate that Young India 
is not willing to swallow any and every praise 
that may be showered on. the founders of ancient 
ndian systems. Indiscriminate appreciations can 
yct lead to unnatural vanities from which it is our 
luty to save ourselves. 


Has Indian philosophy a larger history ? 


One sentence in the letter reads as follows : 


“Indian philosophy has a larger history than that 
ayen of Grecian thought which it precedes.” 

_ The word. “larger” is not clear. Does it in- 
ate extensity in material or length of duration 
ar both ? 

If in “Indian philosophy” are to be’ included 
also certain systems such as were prevalent in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and ‘eighteenth centuries, 
there are no grounds, racial, ideological or historical 
why “Grecian thought” should be denied the right 
zc have itself heard through its successors, 
scholastic and otherwise, down to the same epochs. 
In that event it becomes a question of simple 
statistics, and physical weighing of the pages to 
find out if one side of Eurasia is “larger” than the 
other, since the question of “quality” has not been 
brought in by the Lord. Under these conditions 
ir is very much to be doubted if the scale would 
hang on the side of our forefathers. 


Is India older than Greece? 


Indian philosophy has been taken to precede 
Grecian thought. This is an error, but an error 
which almost everybody in the East and 
the West indulges in without waiting to see 


Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.---liditor. 


if the comparative chronology _ tan lead one to 
believe so. Undated ancient India is not older than 
undated ancient Europe. The oldest. Hindu 
literature, including philosophy. is not older than 
the oldest specimens of Greek thought. They may 
have been coeval. In this calculation one must 
exclude from consideration. the probable results of 
the recent excavations at Mohenjo Daro. ; 
eaving pre-history aside, every Indian 
archaeologist knows it too painfully how difficult 
it is to go beyond certain dates, very recent as 
they are, in the matter of dated, Indian history. 
Besides, one is aware also that in almost every 
instance where Hellenic, nay Hellenistic and Hindu 
achievements in ideas or institutions happen to 
have the slightest degree of identity or even 
analogy, the claim is invariably put forward in 
the West that the Hindu is the borrower, The 
question of priority in regard to ancient India vs. 
ancient Europe cannot be answered definitely in - 
favour af the former. 


“ Anticipations”’. 


Another sentence inthe letter is in part thus 
worded: “Some of the most complete develop- 
ments of post-Kantian objective idealism in Europe 
are anticipated in several of the Indian systems 
which you describe.” 

The word “anticipated” although denoting mere 
priority in time, has a qualitative touch as well. 
But what is an anticipation? It indicates that some- 


- thing which exists today existed also some time 


back, although the present fact may not have been 
conditioned by the older fact. The most import- 
ant elements in the idea of anticipation are thus 
two-fold : (1) an identity of phenomena and (2) 
a sequence of time, 1. e. an order of succession, 

In regard to the second point, there is no doubt 
that “post-Kantian” stuff is younger than the 
material described in Professor Das Gupta’s book. 
But what about the identity ? Is the philosophical 
experience with which Das Gupta’s texts deal 
identical in substance with that of the post- 
Kantian objective idealists ? Are we to under- 
stand that the reactions of the medieval and ancient 
Hindu brain or nervous system to the realities of 
the universe agree with those of the European 
idealists of the nineteenth century? In the opinion 
of the present writer there is no such identity 
or agreement. In other words, the anticipation in 
any significant sense is non-existent. 


Identity in Substance. 


Philosophy is an interpretation of life’s values. 
These values are in every instance conditioned by 
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the thinker’s amount of command over the world. 
other words, the experiences and struggles 
determining, as they do, the quality, quantity and 
vanety of knowledge known as science furnish the 
ground-work and_ character of all philosophies. 

„Philosophy and science are correlated phenomena. 
Science is the subject-matter, data or raw material of 
philosophy. No science, no philosophy. To under- 
stand the system of a philosopher one will have 
to begin with an estimate of his science. 

The “exact sciences” of the Hindus, such as they 
were, served to influence and be influenced by the 
philosophies that evolved in their midst. But they 
were qualitatively as far removed irom the 
objective experience” embodied in the investiga- 
fons handed down from Dalton and Lamarck 
to Iiclmholtz.—the investigations to which post- 


Kantian idealism or for that matter all modern 
European philosophy is oriented as were the 


sciences of the Greeks, the Romans and the 
medievals of Europe. 

Identities” between Hindu and European 
thought are therefore to be discovered, if at all, 
In the systems that flourished, generally speaking, 
In pre-Renaissance epochs, The thinkers of those 
ages both in the East and in the West were dealing 
with moreor less the same substance. If it is possible 
on chronological grounds to indicate that somebody 
among these ancients precedes somebody by a 
decade or a generation in the independent dis- 
covery of one and thesame phenomenon, there cannot 
be any objection to applying the term “anticipation”. 
There can be an identity in philosophies only when 
the sciences underlying them are identical. 


Post-Baconian Philosophy. 


That there is hardly any agreement or identity 

_ between the ancient Hindus and the “modern” 

West is hinted at, mildly however, by the learned 
Lord himself without any vagueness. “Where the 
West, however, appears to have been stronger,” 
says he, “is in the strenuous effort. which it has 
made since the days of Bacon to avoid losing touch 
with actual experience.” 

The statement_is relative and leaves some 
loopholes for the Hast as having avoided “losing 
touch with actual experience.’ But it suggests 
none the less that the post-Kantians are quite far 
removed from our ancestors in philosophical 
idealism. The word “anticipated” is already shorn 
of much of its charms. 

The learned Lord goes further and Jeaves no 
doubt as to what he firmly believes. The mild 
hint of the previous sentence grows into a mature 
conviction in what follows. According to him, “it 
is difficult to think, for instance, that Einstein or 
Niels Bohr could have done their work under any 
but European moniding influence.” Where is the 
word “anticipated? now? It has vanished into 
nothingness. 

Modernism. 


There is, however, here a flaw in the philoso- 
pher’s argument which must not be overiooked. 
Juike all other Europeans used to the doctrine of 
the alleged distinction in mentality and outlook 
between the East and the West, Haldane, although 
he began in a different spirit, has used the expres- 
sion “ under any but European moulding influence.” 

(ne may at once reply: “why ? how js it that 
even under European moulding influence there 
were no Emsteins and Bohrs in the 13th, 14th, 
15th and other centuries ? And, on the other hand, 


today in the twentieth century, even under non- 
European conditions, for instance, in Japan, nay. 3 
India, work is being done that, although in small: ı 
quantities, would be no disgrace to the ercite-t 
students who work under European moulding in- 
fluence.” It is not necessary to cite instances. 

The difference lies really not between continent 
and continent but between epoch and epoch. It :s 
only the modernism,—the spirit that began historical- 
ly speaking in the seventeenth century but has 
succeeded in displaying its results most emphatical- 
ly in the nineteenth, and since—that accounts for the 
fact thax the Einsteins did not come into existence 
in the Middle Ages and the ancient world—in the 
East and in the West. 

Indians perhaps will remember only the word 
“anticipated”. But it would be a folly to fail to 
grasp the significance of the two modifying sen- 
tences, one of which states the trend of philosophic- 
al evolution and the other makes it clear with a 
concrete illustration. It is evident, therefore, that 
although Haldane commenced ina flattering moos 
he did not continue this vein for more than a 
moment. One might perhaps call him slightly 
inconsistent, but stil] he is on solid foundations, 
so far as the ancient Hindu and the - modern Wes- 
tern is concerned. 

The moral for Indian students of old | Indian 
philosophy is clear. Any attempt to indicate 
anticipations of “ modern” (meaning thereby post- 
Kantian or at times even post-Raconian) thought 
in anciert and medieval Indu systems can lead 
but to establishing an equation where the two 
terms do not. coincide. And here it were well to 
note that a similar fallacy could consist in trying 
to prove the modern. Europeans as “anticipated 
by their medieval and classical predecessors. 


“ General Ideas” and Philology. 


Haldane is too much of a philosopher to be 
easily caught in his inconsistency. So, he makes 
his position unassailable in the following words: 
“But_ with general ideas it is not so (i.e. ancient 
non-Kuropeans and modern Europeans are alike). 
Itis remarkable to notice how in more than one 
Indian system the idea of relativity is obvious.” 

Yes, the “idea of relativity ” is so simple and 
primitive a notion that the ancient world, Loth 
Greek and Hindu. could have conceived it without 
any difficulty. But Einstein’s relativity is not the 
same stuff, as specialists including Haldane would 
admit. In this case, to use the word ‘‘anticrma- 
tion” would be sheer nonsense or mere careless- 
ness. In the same manner the notion of atoms as 
conceived by the Hindus and the Greeks is not to 
be regarded as an anticipation of the atomic theory 
that has ‘teen prevalent for the last three genera- 
tions, nor of course the “neo-atoms ” (eg. Niels 
Bohr) promulgated during the last quarter of a 
century. Such analogies or even identities are al- 
most human, universal phenomena and not worth 
serious thought except perhaps as curios in cultural 
evolution. 

To try to prove anticipations on such foundations 
is equivalent to saying merely that certain modern 
words were known among ths ancients. Human 
language, in spite of its varied wealth, is too poor 
to coin a new word with every new significance 
that is attached to it. One and the same word 
has therefore been used by the human race to indi- 
cate things which have hardly anything in com- 
mon. 
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But philosophy (psychology, logic, metaphysics, 
eth'cs, as well as all that body of knowledge 
kacwn vaguely as social philosophy) is essentially 
a structure of technical terms and their definitions. 
The poverty of philology. helps therefore to_create 
confusion in the minds of even the most hard-head- 
€l thinkers when they have to tackle the problems 
Ci comparative philosophy. 

tis very easy to overlook the fact, for instance, 
et the terms like atom, relativity, good, truth, 
Lw, God, mind, soul, king, village, marriage, 
evolution, freedom, democracy, etc., comprise each 
a vast, pluralistic universe. In order that one 
May avoid vague and meaningless analogies in 
general ideas,” one must be sure of the substan- 
ta. elements of each concept. with special refer- 
ence to their changes from epoch to epoch. 


Bertrand Russell, Bose, Croce. 


Bertrand Russell’s Our Knowledge of the External 
Vorld is a well-known treatise. Now an expres- 
sicn like the following occurs in the Vaisheshika 
„suira: almendriyarthasannikarshe jnanasya bhavo 
chwascha manaso lingam (kcowledge arises from 
contact with aima, organs and objects, etc). Is 
Xanada then a precursor of Russell? Or shall we 
‘ay thal the modern exposition was anticipated by 
ha Sankhyo-Indians, since the termscorresponding 
zo both “knowledge” and “external world” have 
æen analysed by them? It would be an absurd 
sigim from our side, although one knows that as 
1 human being Bertrand Russell happens to be 
dro-Indian and pro-Oriental and may not perhaps 
aersonally object to being regarded as a somewhat 
-ate-comer in his special field 

Take an instance from nearer -home. Is there 
acy sense in saying that Jagadis Chunder Bose’s 
studies in plant-consciousness were “ anticipated ” 
:n the Upanishads? Even to hint at such a state- 
ment would be an insult to the modern work. One 
need not ignore the fact, all the same, that Bose 
hmself has not hesitated more than once to awaken 
the patriotism of Young India by citing texts from 
the ancients. The name of Bose, the electro- 
paysiologist, is not irrelevant here, since the physic- 
a: chemist Niels Bohr as well as Einstein who, 
technically speaking, are not “philosophers,” have 
Leen mentioned by Haldane. 

Another instance. Professor Das Gupta read last 
year a paper at the International Congress_ of 
Fhilosophy held at Naples. His thesis propounded, 
among other things, the Hindu anticipation of the 
sontemporary Italian idealist, Croce. The paper has 
taen published in the Modern Review and must 
Fave been read by many of its readers. 

Now, where are the “anticipations ?” .Are we 
to see them in what Haldane calls “ general 
ideas °? In that event it is superfluous to state 
them except perhaps as another evidence of the 
imanner in which every idealist can be proved to 
Le in some sense or other cousin to every other 
idealist. Maybe, such a discovery has some value 
especially to those who are inveterately opposed to 
recognizing the basic uniformity of the hu- 
man psyche and are obstinately determined to prove 
that the East has nothing in common with the 
West in transcendentalism or positivism. 


Persistence of the Primitive. 
[t will probably be argued and may perhaps 


} ave to be admitted within certain limits that there 


s nothing new under the sun. Philosophical truths 
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are, moreover, fundamentally but attitudes of the 
mind, and, as such, very slippery substances. That 
is, the distinctions between really different entities 
may be hard to detect on account of the deficiencies 
in the exactness of the contour and contents, 
odernism, again, is in any case a very young 
phenomenon. enuine persistences or survivals 
of the primitive (the word is not being used in a 
derogatory sense) in our own days would 
therefore be nothing surprising. Humanly speaking, 
even the mental technique and logical apparatus 
such as governed the conditions of life under the 
Pharaohs could often be successfully invoked to 
explain the elan de la vie of today. The world has 
changed so little, after all. 

And yet the student of art-motives will have 
to think thrice before he could pronounce categoric- 
ally on primitive “anticipations” of Gaugin, the 
most deliberate primitive of moderns. And the 
historian of philosophy who would discover in 
Bergson’s “intuition ” the shadows of Plotinus 
and Plato would have to use so many buts and 
ifs and other modifying clauses in view of the 
Bergsonian biology that hardly any trace of the 
identity might be detected in the long run. 

To. speak of survivals. seeming as they are, or 
of anticipations, misleading as they appear to be, 
under such conditions would be tampering with 
the realities. But in these instances at any rate, 
the question of an historical succession, @¢., spirl- 
tual “influence” by precursors is not to be 
doubted. 

_ The idealistic school of personal morality, again, 
is in its most extreme form used to basing its 
ethical theory in the absolute, če., on circumstances: 
unconditioned by time and space. In such a 
scheme of values the “categorical imperative” 
is almost identical with the doctrine of “My Sta-- 
tion and its Duties” enunciated by the Neo-Hegelian 
Bradley. Both these modern conceptions, again, 
would seem.to be but paraphrases of Plato’s cult of 


“virtues” and the dogma of swadharma (one’s 
own duties) known to most ancient Hindu 
thinkers. 


But if verbal dogmatism is to be avoided and 
a classification of something more than formal 
logic be the end in view, one will have to draw a 
sharp line between the ancients and the moderns 
in the history of the philosophy, ot Mshkama 
Karma function as function, ie. for its. own sake) 
While Plato and Manu would_ be able to shake 
hands with each other on one and the same, plat- 
form without hardly any special preparation on 
either side, both would have to watch from a rea- 
sonably short or long distance how Kant and 
Bradley are doing the same on another plane. 

The two platforms will be parallel to each other 
and will even possess the same colour. But there 
will be a huge gulf in between, and the bridge 
that might span it_ will have to be measured by 
the fifteen hundred to two thousand years of man- | 
kind’s wear and tear in the relam of realities such 
as are ‘registered by the experimental research 
activities of Torricelli at one end and the digniyaya 
(world-conquest) of the ideas of 1789 and the onset 
of the industrial revolution at the other. | 

In recent years the theory of sovereignty has 
been in for profound modification. On the one side, 
the emphasis on gilds and other groupements 
professionnels as well as local and similar associa- 
tions has been tending to introduce an element of 
disintegration and to rob the State of a great part 
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of its majesty. And on the other side, the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the sovereign State is being 
infringed upon by the “ intervention ” such as the 
international tribunals and specially the League of 
Nations have been attempting to enforce in a 
judiciai and constitutional manner. 

Now, in the Middle Ages both these factors. 
namely, disintegration as well as intervention, were 
actual facts of Realpolitik. Would anybody there- 
fore be justified in asserting that the medieval, 
world anticipated the theory and practice of today. 
or that the world tomorrow is witnessing an epoch 
of re-medievalization ? Absolutely not. 

Because, the seeming disintegrations and inter- 
ventions of contemporary socio-political life are 
flourishing in the background or rather on the 
foundations of homogeneous unified and compact 
nation-cxperience, a solid institutional substance 
such as was utterly unknown in the good old days 
of craft gilds, gild merchants, feudal zamindars, 
papal bulls and imperial pretensions. | 

In a history of theories and doctrines one can- 
not be too cautious against the inertia of mislead- 
ing words. ‘There is such a thing as philosophical 
dynamics, i.e, the progressive march of the mind, 
which must have to be safeguarded from the en- 
croachments of philological statics. 

Should therefore somebody on the strength of 
half a dozen roots. prefixes and fractions of phrases 
unearthed from the niftshastras, Mahabharia and 
the savings of poets in ancient India venture to 
claim that “gild socialism”, “constitutional” _ or 
“Jimited” monarchy, and perhaps also communism 
and the Third International and such-like pheno- 
mena are to be credited not only to the “ pious 
wishes ” but to the institutional achievements as 
well of the Hindus, what would be the value of 
A ae antiquarian researches and interpretations ?* 
Nil. 

Tn any event the doctrine of anticipations will 
have to be adumbrated on every occasion with a 
clear explanation as to the meaning of the term. 
We must have to be told definitely as to whether 
it is a question of a vague universal, a survival, 
seeming or real, identity in substance,as pragmatic 
identity. The question is not one of colour only 
but of plane and form as well. 


A Buddhist Conception of History. 


How, then, about Croce? Is he a colleague of 
Hegel, Cousin, Bosanquet and Boutroux, or does 
he belong to the worlds represented by Cicero, 
Seneca, Aquinas and Jakob Boehme ? For one thing, 
they are all “idealists.” ; 

_ Das Gupta compares. Croce’s conception of 
history with that supposed_to have been promulgat- 
ed by a certain Buddhist. Now when Croce uses 
the word “history” everybody knows what he 
means. en, oe 
_ Croce’s country has produced world-historians 
like Diodorus the Sicilian who however wrote in 
Greek. Tacitus. Caesar and others. Livy’s /History 
of liome is an Aeneid in prose, a national treasure 
of the Latins. aa: 

_Dante’s Monarchy is an historical essay replete 
with political wisdom. Machiavelli’s Discourses 1s 
one of the greatest documents of Italian historical 

* Jn my paper on “Hindu_ Politics in Italian” 
(Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, 1925) the 
problem of alleged “modernisms” has been examined 
at various points. 
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thought, perhaps much. more valuable than us 
Prince. Then there is Vico, one of the father- e 
modern historical science, an Italian Montesun u 
so to say. ei 

Finally, the whole European literature and lIs- 
torical experiences of the nineteenth century h ve 
furnished the spiritual background of Croce’s intel_% - 
tual discipline and investigations. Besides, hi 1s 
the author of a dissertation on history as well as 
of a volume on the philosophy of Vico and anotuer 
on “historical materialism and the economics oi 
Karl Marx.” 

But what does our Buddhist philosopher krow 
of history ? It is essentially a question of fact to 
begin with. ae 

In order that the anticipation of Croce Ic a 
medieval Indian may be philosophically establish “i. 
it would be necessary to discover something In 
India such as would correspond. to the laborat: ry 
in Croce’s brain as _has been indicated above. ‘Lar 
task is rot easy. It will have to be proved t_at 
the Buddhist philosopher was competent enosh 
like Croce to digest a Vico and wrestle with ar 
ideas of a Karl Marx. 


The Methodology of Comparative Science. 


The problem for students of comparative ph: o- 
sophy is to look facts or ideas in the face, st_fe 
precisely the data, analyse their -contents, pk ce 
them in their milieu and set them in their tn e- 
sequence. For purposes of comparison. there 1s 
not much worth in an evaluation of philosophi al 
categories without reference to chronology in tie 
first instance and to objective, scientific and soc al 
contexts in the second. 

nless based on the framework of. epocial 
classification such as may be established by tie 
latest anzhropology and archaeology, the apprai al 
of theories or ideas and concepts (as of mstitutic 1s 
practices and customs) can bring forth mairly 
meaningless generalisations in regard to the indivi- 
dual and race psychologies. oe 

With us in India today the question is of 
fundamental importance. Jn all our investigations 
bearing on the past or on the present we are bouad 
consciously or unconsciously tò make compariscas 
with Hur-American phenomena. The very feet 
that we have always to use modern words of 
Western origin in. order to translate, paraphrase 
or explain the things of Oriental growth comp: ls 
our studies to become “comparative” as a matr 
of course. 

Jt is therefore an absolute necessity for us ʻo 
be more careful in the use of words than for 
Westerns, because they can, afford not to use ay 
Oriental data or terminology in their investigatior s. 
And this caution or carefulness would consist l i 
In the attempt at a precise delimitation of terms n 
regard to time as well as space. 


How to Combat the Fallacy. 


There is nothing wrong in the attempt, as sur n 
to evaluate the past by the standard of the preset 
or interpret the present in the light of the pa t. 
But it car be wholly fallacious and lead to treme 1- 
dous errors while one is engaged in the appraisal 
of different races and cultural complexes unle-s 
one is thoroughly scrupulous in regard to tle 
time-and-space context of the ems compared. | 

While studying the ancient Kast, Eur-Amoricm 
scholars,—sociologists, philoscphers as weil is 
orientalists—who, as a matter of course, are in dai - 
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ifs used to the norms and values of the “modern 
world”, have naturally found ths old oriental facts 
acd phenomena to be “primitive”, not only in 
time but also in quality. They have managed, 
Aowever, to forget, in spite of the anthropological, 
antiquarian .and historical investigations among 
Their colleagues, that the West also has had to pass 
tbrough the same primitive stages and that it is 
mly in very recent times that this primitivism 
has disappeared from Western life and thought. 
1d It Is just in this blindness to their own 
primifivisms that the trouble hes. 

However, the fallacy in comparative science 
has arisen ım Hur-America, because it is Eur- 
Americans who are the pioneers in modern scholar- 
ship. It is but the same fallacy from its obverse 
side that has attacked the intellectuals of Young 
India. the foreigners have labelled our fore- 
fathers among the primitives (implying thereby 
interiors) the reaction from the side of our research- 
evs has led automatically to the attempt to 
demonstrate that the ancient Hindus had discovered 
amost everything from Adam Smith and Kant 
to Croce and Lenin. The flaw in the logic in this 
irstance as in that of the Hur-Americuns jis occa- 
sioned by an excessive preoccupation with the 
present without proper orientation to the stages 
and epochs of human development. 

Where, then, Hes the remedy ? We must have 

zwu, leave the modern world _ alone and try 
objectively to visualize the world, as it was both 
in the East and the West, previous tothe indus- 
rial revolution for certain purposes and to the 
epoch of Leibnitz, Descartes and Newton for 
others. And with this correction in methodology 
mstituted, it will be possible to establish parallelisms, 
analogies, pragmatic identities and even identities in 
substance on the one hand, as well as synchronisms 
und anticipations, on the other, between the two 
wings of Hur-Asia from epoch to epoch, in theory 
no less than in practice. 
_ The nineteenth century has started the fallacy 
12 philosophical speculation. The fallacy has been 
tersisting too long into the twentieth.. But, it is 
time to commence waging war against those idolas 
that have been poisoning the intellect of mankind 
and thus to help forward the rebirth of science 
and philosophy. 


Bouzaro, ITALY 
“Dr. Sten Konow on India of Today” 


July, 1925 

Tue Mowery Review has done me the honour 
to reproduce, in the June number, four out of six 
letters which J wrote to an American paper last 
winter, and to accompany them with a critical 
commentary. The comments. are made in a fair 
and friendly spirit, for which I am very thankful, 
end I should. not have thought of making any 
reply, if it were not for the fact that my critic 
seems to have, to some extent, misunderstood my 
remarks and to have ascribed to me opinions which 
I am sorry to think might hurt the feelings of my 
indian friends. If my first and second letter* 
had keen reprinted together with the rest, I 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
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_™* The gentleman who sent us Dr. Sten 
Xonow’s letters did not send these two, and so we 
were unaware of their existence and contents.— 
ditor. MLR. 
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venture to think that such would not have been 
the case. 

_ The subject of my articles was_not the national- 
Ist movement, but anarchism and bolshevism in 


India. [I only wrote about nationalism incidentally, 


because its rapid growth in modern times is calcu- 


lated to encourage the bolsheviks in their attempts 
at dealing a blow against the British empire in 
India. I have never said or meant to say that the 
a Indian nationalist party or leading Indian politi- 
cians work with Moscow or_ take bribes from 
Moscow. But I have said and I do not think _ that 
anybody who has read Indian papers will deny, 
that some Indians have spoken with sympathy of 
bolshevism, not so much on account of its social 
gospel, but because the bolsheviks in Asia have 
chosen to appear as the protagonists of nationalism. 
That Russian money has found its way to India 
is likewise certain enough, but that does not mean 
that the Indian nationalists work with Russsian 


money. | 

On the whole, I thought that I had made it 
sufficiently clear that I could not see any close 
connexion between bolshevism_and the anarchistic 
movement in India, when wrote: “In such 
circumstances itscems that the recrudescence of 
the movement has little or nothing to do with 
Russian bolshevism.” ; 

It is, on the whole, bolshevist Russia which has 
an interest in Indian nationalism, and not vice 
versa. But this interest is not, m its base, a 
sympathy with the aspirations of the Indian 
nation, but dictated by the desire of the bolsheviks 
to weaken the British empire, which is the greatest 
obstacle in this way, and thus to pave the way 
towards the great world revolution of which they 
dream. India must first get free and. independent, 
and Zinoviev has just told us that the anti- 
European movement inaugurated in China will 
soon be extended to India. Then, and only then, 
will it. be time to _ extend the blessings of 
bolshevism proper to India. 

It seems to me that this bolshevist danger has 
not been realised in India and that was one of my 
reasons for writing my articles. As long as the 
bolsheviks ozly pose-as protagonists of nationalism, 
it seems to me to be quite natural that some Indian 
nationalistsgive expression to a certain sympathy with 
bolshevism without realizing that such utterances 
are calculated to pave the way for reai bolshevism, 
also in India. Moreover, it is not, in such circum- 
stances, always easy to keep the eyes open for the 
ultimate aims of Soviet Russia. I think that also 
my critic will have noticed that Indian journalists 
like many liberal journalists in the West, have a 
pronounce’l tendency to belittle what other people 
consider as the bolshevik danger. 

Nevertheless I feel convinced that such a danger 
exists everywhere where the poverty of _ the 


masses makes them Hable to become exploited by . 


them who are well off, and that such_is.the case 
also in India. I agree with the Modern Review, June 
p. 714, “that there is, no other way to stave off 
ihe inroads of bolshevism and prevent it from 
obtaining a foothold in India than earnestly and 


te 





* The object of making us Indians realize the 
bolshevist danger could have been better gained by 
contributing the articles to some newspaper in 
India, than to some newspaper in far-off Chicago. 
The articles came to be published in India only by 
a sort of accident—Kditor, AL &. 
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unceasingly trying tò ameliorate the social and 
economic condition of the poor and. depressed in a 
spirit of true brotherliness”, and I am full of 
admiration of the splendid work done for that 
purpose by broad-minded Indians. * But the 
problem is much too deep and much too compli- 


cated to be solved by merely severing the bonds ` 


connecting India with the British empire. In 
this respect I am in agreement with the Russian 
bolsheviks. 2. Er 

My critic. seems to have taken it particularly 
amiss that I have said that the communist idea 
is more Asiatic than European, and to doubt that 
there is, on the whole, any difference between 
European and Oriental mentality. He points to the 
undoubted fact that bolshevism rose in Mitropean 
Russia and quotes a good authority In favour of 
the view that orient and occident are essentially 


ne. 

_ Now the geographical home of bolshevism_ is of 
little importance. The chief question is whether 
there is in reality any difference between eastern 
and western mentality, and, if such be the case, 
how we should class Russia. ; 

A priori it seems to me that it would be 
extremely surprising if the different history and 
development and the different conditions_ of life 
had not, in the course of time, created a different 
way of looking on life and life’s problems. And, 
as a matter, of fact, most unbiassed people have 
the impression that such is thecase. I for one 
should not have felt such a fascination before the 
spiritual achievements of India. and I should never 
have asked my Indian friends to remain Indians 
and not to allow their minds to be over-laid with 
western notions and ideas, if I had not been 
convinced that the Indian mind comprises features 
and ideals which the European hasnot been able 
to produce. I am even inclined to think that the 
national aspirations of India have to some extent 
been misdirected through the tendency to assimilate 
the political ideals of the West, sometimes, it, is 
true, after attempting to prove that they are in 
reality of genuine home growth. 

_ There is a difference, and that such is the case 
is not only a. European theory. When Keshab. 
Chandra spoke in glowing terms about the personal- 
itv of Jesus, he took care to add that Jesus was 
an Asiatic and not a European. And when the 
late Mr. Das said that violence is hardly in keep- 
ing with Indian life and culture, but may be im 
agreement with the European temperament, he had 
a similar feeling of a fundamental_difference. 

_ I notice, it is true, that the Mopern Review, 
June, pp. 712 ff., takes exception to Mr. Das’s words 
and points to the fact that Sri Krishna preaches 
war In the Bhagavadgita. But then that war was 
not to be fought for selfish ends and Arjuna’s 


_ reluctance much better reflects Indian mentality. 


TA 








It is, qf course, extremely difficult to correctly 
characterize the difference between the Oriental 
and the European mind, the more so because there 
are numerous shades and minor differences, and 
because one important Oriental religion, the Islam 
has strong roots in Western conceptions. In a 
certain sense, however. we may characterize the 
eastern ideal as self-realisation and the HEuvopean 
as self-assertion. 


* This admiration did not find expression in 
the articles. Therein the admiration was reserved 
for the British Government. Editor. M. R. 
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I choose this formula because it shows that. 10 
my opinion, violence and the methods of bolshevi~1 ‘ 
are not dian, while the communist id: | 
has a certain affinity to Eastern notions, wh: 1 
makes the bolshevist danger, if there is su _ 1 
danger, more immediate in Asia than in Eurena. 
Communism does not go well with European « | - 
assertion. When my critic says, on p. 707: “ta t 
some Indians are getting rich is also a by-prout: t 
of British methods of administration, exploitatic 1 
and self-aggrandisement,” he seems to hold a sim- 
Jar view. I do not agree in tie way he has fo_- 
mulated it, but I think that his words show tlut 
he, in spite of what he says to the contrar:, 
accepts the view that there is a difference betwe'. 
Eastern and Western ideals and ways of thinkin: 

_In my opinion it would be better to acknowleés> 
this and to meet each other with mutual respect 
and goodwill, and without that distrust mn. 
suspicion which is at the present day threatenin - 
to render impossible all attempts at re-establishia - 
real peace in Europe.t > 

Sten Koyew 


“How to Poison a Race!” 


The Nouvel Essor ie., “the new impulse”, —— 
of Geneva, a “social. moral, edecational” bi-month- 
ly edited by Mons Henri Chenevard, published ir 
its issue of 22nd February a review of Romair 
Rolland’s ‘Mahatma, Gandhi’ by Mr. Gaston V 
Rosselet, a Swiss missionary of the South Kanares: 
Missionary Station. Finding this review rathe: 
tendentious, we translated it for the “Modern Revie 
for the purpose of showing in what light Gandhii‘'s 
doctrines and personality, and at the same timc 
the whole perspective of to-day’s Jadia. appeared ic 
the eyes of certain Western_ religious propagandists 
Together with it we gave Rolland’s brief answer 
and a rectification by C. F. Andrews dealing mair- 
ly with the alcohol and drug problem of India. Now 
we have the pleasure to note, that on being better 
informed about some facts of present Indian condi- 
tions, the editor of the “Nowvel Essor has lost ne 
time in openly expressing his feeling on th: 
subject. Mr. Andrews’ letter, published in erxfensn, 
in their No. 11 of 27th May, bears in thick charac- 
ters the French heading “Comment on empoisonine 
une race!” de. “How to poison a race!” It occupies 
a whole page of the newspaper. 

The spontaneous publication of this document 
does the greatest credit to the fine sense of justico 
and humanitarian feelings of the Geneva journalis- 
who introduces C. F. Andrews’ letter by the followin 
remarks; 

“How to poison a race ! 
A crushing testimony. 


* We confess, we did not, while reading the 
writer’s four articles, catch his view of the differ- 
ence between bolshevism_and communism which 
he clearly outlines here. It may he that we wer. 
then in a hurry or that the writer had not himsel’ 
made his meaning quite clear. ———Editor, JNR. 

+ We heartily agree with the writer in this 
conclusion. We may be allowed to say in self- 
defence that we are not by nature more suspicious 
and distrustful than the Europeans, Englishmen 
included. It is European diplomacy and mental 


reservation, both in public and private relations 
and the broken promises of the British Government 
which have increased 
of Europeans. 


our suspicion and distrust 
—Editor, ALR. 
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“The discussion, which took place in our 
columns between M. Romain Rolland and M. Gaston 
V. Rosselet, has had far-reaching repercussions. 
The Modern Review of Calcutta, after it had pub- 
listed the substance of this debate, received some 
energetic protests which had been provoked by 
some of M. Rosselet’s assertions, “Thus Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, the great Christian disciple of Mahatma 
Gandhi’ sends us from Santiniketan (near Calcutta) 
au answer to Mr. -Rosselet’s last letter. Tt consti- 
tutes a crushing testimony against the British 
Government which for the sake of making money 
poisons and ruins India. a 

“We all know that Great Britain is not the 
only one to deserve suh severe criticism. Other 
European powers, who in the name of ctvilisation,— 
it being rather difficult to invoke right in the occur- 
reice,—--have caught hold of colonies, do not 
behave any better towards the indigenous popula- 


* 
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tions. But does not England boast of being at the 
head of the colonising countries? Is she not 
currently put forward as an example? And if the 
British regime does not shrink from such indefens- 
ible “ exploitation” of India, are we not in the 
right to believe that such grievous facts also occur 
elsewhere a fe a 

“Consequently this discussion while {bringing new 
elements to the debate oversteps the object. which 
started it. .This will certainly not be its least 
advantage, ” 

—Henri Chenevard 


_ May I add that. for some reason or other, and 
in spite of the Geneva Conference, the essential 
data of the opium. problem are still thoroughly 
unknown to the Swiss and the continental public 
at large ? 


Fernann Bewnorr 


THE BENGALI STAGE 


SOME [apressrons 


By 8. ©. MOOKERJEE* 


HE Bengali stage like many other old 
institutions in Bengal, has a chequered 
history and it is a matter for congratu- 

lation that in this land of infant mortality, it 
has survived and struggled into the position 
we find itin today; so that one can at leastsay 
that there is such a thing as the Bengali 
Stage in the London of the Hast. In a country 
where people buy art as they would 
butter, by its weight, where people have 
no great sense of humour and surgical 
instruments are often needed to put 
jokes into peoples heads and humour is 
densely misconstrued—-a country, where it 
zs a misfortune to be a humourist, drama- 
tic art, not the sort of art that is talked about 
with a big ‘A’, cannot thrive or flourish. 
Judging from the theatrical doings in the city one 
would notice that there were still efforts being 
made in the name of histrionic art, which though 
they make the unskilful laugh, could not but 
make the judicious grieve ; and until and un- 





*Mr. S. C. Mookerjee. otherwise known as “Funni- 


man”, is well known to Calcutta society. He is 
a man who has devoted his life to histrionic and 
elocution, He was one of the organisers of the 
Shakespeare Society m 1903 andis one of the keenest, 
students of the Drama. His views on the Bengali 
Stage should receive every attention. Hd. ALR. 


less the players, before they attempted to 
learn anything new, could manage to unlearn 
a lot of the stereotyped old school ways, the 
Bengali stage would hopelessly and helplessly 
continue to lag behind the other stages of the 
modern civilised world. 


~ Speaking of the acting on the Bengali 

stage, a friend of mine who had been to some 

leading playhouses observed: Howling, 

shrieking, screaming, screeching, hooting, roar- 

ing, storming interspersed with sobbing, sigh- 

ing, shivering, Simpering, sniggering, and 

twirling, twisting, stamping, bobbing, leaping, 

collapsing with glaring craning of the neck and 

striking defiant attitude—the whole art of. 
delivery and action on the Bengali stage 

professional or amateur was compressed in ~ 
the sentence! - 6 


iI was with a friend the other evening at 
a theatre and the Indian Garrick as the player 
called himself really amused me—He could 
not articulate the words properly, he had no 
idea of stops, he rattled away—his figure was 
too heavy and his movement too slow for the 
stage—yet he played. the prince and strutted 
and bellowed on the stage, tearing a passion 
to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the 
proundlings, who for the most part are 
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Capable of nothing but inexplicable dumbshow 
and noise. 

The actresses, the gas light beauties, bruised 
broken flowers of womanhood, a set of grin- 
ning skeletons, were supposed to be dancing. 
It was not the ‘light fantastic toe’-—the dancers 
were all heavy-footed, heavy weight females 
and a lot of noise was created and heavy 
duststcrm was raised on the stage much to 
the annoyance of those occupying front seats 
in the auditorium. I was disgusted and I told 
the manager that he should stop that dancing, 
it was hardly graceful—the manager looked 
hard at me, saying that this was just the sort 
of dance the play-going people liked and it 
was a pity I could not enjoy it—I told him 
the princes’ part did not suit the man who 
played it—He should not appear on.the stage, 
he was old and decrepit. The manager was 
wild—"“What are you talking abont?”—he said, 

He is the biggest draw, the audience swear by 
him—he is the son of his father—the father—”’ 
I interrupted him at this stage saying that 
there were other people too who shared the 
same opinion with myself and that the manager 
Should not ignore them altogether. The climax 
was reached, the manager lost all patience— 

What the dickens,” he cried” do I care for all 
your opinions? “This is paying me!” My 
friend at this stage joined me and he said, “If 
you bring in the question of payment, sir, I 
think it would pay you very much better if 
you make a linseed godown of it and give up 
this artistic enterprise.” . 

Well, the play-goers to whom art is a 
very small concern of life, and) whose enjoy- 
ment of art is only a pleasure of the moment 
are supposed to be luvers of art and they are 
satisfied with what the purveyors of dramatic 
art give them for their entertainment, any 
catch penny sort of a thing becomes a catch 
of the season—and the manager of a theatrical 
concern is naturally under the impression 
that his catering is absolutely of the best 
style and his is the best theatrical food ever 
served ! 

. The new recruits to the Bengali stage are a 
few B.A.’s and M.A.’s of the Calcutta University 
finding, perhaps, all the avenues of employ- 
ment closed, they have at last been lured to 
the foot-lights—young hopefuls who realised 
aud appreciated the possibilities of artistic 
stimulus in the helter-skelter of modern 
civilisation. They do not follow the old 
school but they draw their inspiration from 
the movies—their slavish imitation of the 
‘cinema stars are really deplorably objection- 

able—there is exuberance of gestures and 
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gesticulations and as all this is overdme, 
the effect is  rediculously absurd— he 
audience often wonder as to what the ac or 
really means by such a pantomime or 
gestures. 

A Bengali stage actor would harcly 
impress anybody as an artist who is supposed 
to be a keen observer of men and manners, 
an interpreter of human nature, one who is 
supposed to give drama, which wocld 
otherwise remain mute and motionless, voize, 
movement and life! 

The Bengali stage needs improving. It 
has to be reformed, reconstructed, renovated 
and remodelled. It is extremely unfortuncte 
that it has not been given the encouragement 
and the consideration it deserves. It has bean 
neglected and thus has failed to capture tne 
best talents of society. 

Some may imagine that I am advocatirg, 
by my criticism of the old school, a root aud 
branch adoption of Western technique. ‘This 
is not so. I must say we have much to learn 
from the West in theatrical art ; but oar 
themes and traditional setting will requie 
intelligent appreciation of the spirit of tue 
Western art rather than dead imitation. n 
India the epic is still living and the mode n 
drama just stirring into life. We must tale 
this fact into account before settling what 
particular things of the Western stage may he 
adopted by us. Our classical schools of 
dancing and music have largely broken uo. 
These must be. properly revived before ve 
can expect any renaissance of the pure'y 
Indian. Intelligent and harmonious blending 
of the Eastern and the Western is what we 
require in order to contribute something nev 
to human culture. If en the other haud we 
make a crude mixture of the two we may 
get something like the latest theatrical ven- 
ture in Calcutta, the Goddess, produced by a 
few stage-struck youths of Bengal, at the 
Empire Theatre, There are thirty-three million 
of Gods and Goddesses in the Hindu Pantheona 
and one wondered which one this Goddess’ 
could be. Well ‘The Goddess’ came via London 
and with a London reputation too ; so at leas? 
trumpeted the person who chaperoned her all 
the way to the London of the East. 

The Calcutta play goers were bamboozlec 
by blazing bills and postérs. I went to have a 
look at the Goddess and I was reminded of 
my old journalistic friend who would not 
budge an inch from his Calcutta residence 
and yet successfully do the London corres- 
pondent’s work of a decent weekly journa 
and fudge up his London letters in a quier 
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corner in Calcutta The Goddess, whether 
ske came from London, Timbuctoo, Honolulu, 
Pziropalovsk or Vladivostok, it matters little, 
is an Indian goddess for she shows some 
o- the prescribed weaknesses associated with an 
Indian origin. From the way the players 
emrducted themselres doubts were enter- 
tzined if they had ever been in London 
o7 had received Western theatrical training : 
their pronunciation was so horribly and 
massively bad. Some old familiar faces, all 
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Calcuttoits, were in evidence on the stage. 
Some nautch girls were also there and 
between the two they produced the so 
called “London success” an amalgam of shavings 
from the Poet Rabindranath’s Visarjan and 
a little of Mr. Prabhat Mookerjee’s Devi. 
The Calcutta play goers got a chance of seeing 
the alleged London artistes, how they moved 
and talked on the stage and what they 
looked like. 


A MODERN EPIC GENIUS—CARL SPITTELER 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


[Transtatep By Dr. Karmas Nac, mAn D. rit. (paris) | 


The miracle of genius lies in this that 
his life never passes away for ever. He 
extracts from life the nectar of immortality. 
He puts in his art and sublimates all the 
essence of his day—his joys, his sufferings, his 
pleasure-pangs, his Sophrosuny. They remain 
kere for all time. 

Ever since my first encounter with Spitteler, 
Z nave travelled with him, whether near or far. 
"Tte whole valley rererberated with his songs 

«urging from the vast river of his poesy. 
Whenever my own thought and action arrested 
hair course, I heard his roaring music ; special- 
-y in those first months of our friendship 
when everything from him appeared new to 
me. There was nota single day of 1915 
when I did not reserve at least an hour for 
axploring Spitteler. 

At the very beginning I was struck by 
‘is Prometheus and Epimetheus, by its very 
rreggedness, its chaotic aspect—the violence of 
af the sap running riot which seems to shoot 
rom the trunk of the oak, gigantic foliage, 
which develops here, myths, apologues, parables 
af a simple and familiar grandeur, and there 
some savage symbols which seem to emerge 
from some fable-book of the Middle Ages. Or 
one is fascinated by the incomparable joy of 
tkat symphony, the Swiss Pastoral—Pandora ! 
One would be reminded of young Beethoven 
with his ardent gallops, yet already charged 
with experience and breaking with herculean 
arms all the shackles of thought and form, as 
in the latest Quartettes. 


oe re ert te rata 


I follow the river further; and as if emerg- 
ing from a dark ravine stands Pandora, the 
Eternai Beloved ! (I cannot think of separating 
myself from her). She glances across the 
valley bathed in sun and shade and with a 

view to express her happiness too-full, she 


sings her most melancholy song—“ Dark and - 


mournful-—” her favourite ditty. 

So I see unfolding before my eyes the 
immense circular panorama of mountains, the 
river which spreads out in full banks large 
and calm, in the land of the gods, the 
Olympian Spring. It is no longer the tragic 
individuality of Prometheus, his accent of 
ambition and suffering lived and vanquished— 
that strong wild odour, that unique originality 
which is characteristic of the early works. 
One feels to one’s advantage in the Olympian 
Spring the strong will, the intellectual 
order, the sublime play of creation— Apollo 
the Hero (title of a song in Olympian 
Spring). What an exhuberent flowering of 
dreams, visions, inventions magnificent and 
charming, everything new, fresh, springing, 
healthy and frank. The spring unfolds itself ; 
full spring-tide on the mountains and on the 
sky the flower of the stars ! That is a new 
world by itself—the world of myths and 
gods—One seems to be intoxicated with it. 

I have been dreaming for the last forty 
years that I know Switzerland, of a great 
Swiss poet who would interpret his country 
not only by its race as Gottfried Keller has 
done gloriously, but by means of the forces 
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of its soil, its clouds and snows, its rocks and 
waters. Here he is! Who else but a Swiss 
genius like Spitteler, can depict the colossal 
ascension of new gods from the Hades to the 
Olympus, their encounter, on the mid-way 
of the giddy slopes, with the ancient gods 
who are carried by the avalanche, with king 
Kronos riding on his refractory horse which 
falls like a stone into the bottom of the 
precipice... I march upon the heels of the 
Olympians. I creep up. I listen to Hebe, the 
shepherd girl putting to her mouth the conch- 
shells in her hand, sounding her “Hurrah.” 
And here we are bathed in the rarified air 
of the summits where the seven ravishing 
beauties, the daughters of the good king 
Uranus are swimming and from that enchant- 
ed halting-place streams forth a serene and 
passionate joy which I have not tasted in 
any other literary work. To what can we 
approach for its parallel ? One thinks of 
Ariosto and Dante, Mozart and Veronese at 
one and the same time. The magic of 
Spitteler’s art seems to have transformed 
words into tastes, into colours. The cameo of 
literary materials, about which I heard Spitteler 
to say grumblingly as “such an ingrate and 
cold medium”, had become, by the magic 
touch of his pen, picture and melody. So 
fascinating is the charm that one finds no 
` consolation after having been separated from 
the seven beauties, sweet and tragic like lost 
Love ! 

But other visions hold you, other land- 
scapes of the world and of the soul, quite an 
universe of dream from one to the other 
pole, the infinitude of joy which shapes itself 
without the help of thought, the abyss 
of suffering, the enigma of life crucified by 
Ananke. More intrepid than Goethe, (who, I 
am sure, knew the same agonies but recoiled 
from them with a shudder) Spitteler never 
stepped back like Faust at the name of the 
“Mothers.” He goes right to the bottom 
of the abyss, to the very limits of annihila- 
tion. And not only he returns but returns 
without the wrinkles of torment on his fore- 
-~ head, as we see on the face of “Him who 
` comes back from the Inferno.” Spitteler 
returns master of himself and of the inner 
world of which he has the key in bis 
hand, fighting the night secretly like his 
Uranus, against the stupid monster who 
obstinately struggles to sap the foundations of 
life and like Uranus, irradiating his Light 
and hisi robust Laughter. (Olympian Spring.) 

The poem unrolls itself like a splendid 
cycle of Symphonie Variations. In writing 
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this word I remember once more ou’ 
Beethoven and his mysterious art of ev} in: 
from one and the same theme, all the phy iog 
nomies of thought, of shcwing in profile, b) 
a series of musical bas-reliefs, all the fo-m 
of sentiment (as we see in the 33 Variasion: 
of Beethoven, Opus 120, on the theme o 
Diabelli). So I consider the twelve granc 
variations of “Die hohe Zeit” (The Holy 
Time) in the Olympian spring, those 
heroic plays of sovereign Spirit It ik 
the apogee of the age of the Gods, the 
epoch of happy plenitude. Spitteler aac 
consecrated to it twelve songs each one 
of which recounts the sublime play of ë 
god. Then the tragic modulations, <he 
“Anankes Halt !’. which cuts short the ong 
of the infant “Happiness.” The introduct on 
into the symphony, of the motifs of terior, 
the theme of Death, the agonies of Hera, “he 
song of redemption: “In spite of all”, from 
Herakles when he descends from heaven end 
marches proudly to his tesk of Suffering end 
Cross which await him, facing sacrifice “wth 
Measure and Peace’—a veritable ocean of 
music! One cannot descern the end. I 
reopen the book. I find it hard to escepe 
from it. I wish to swim in the ocean sor 
years. Why return to the shore? Life in 
its entirety is there, with the unfathomable 
night of its submarine depths and the sun- 
shine which plays on the laughter of the 
Waves. 

After that symphony of Olympians, whicse 
orchestra dazzles, I read, long afterwarus, 
during these last months, the third Epis: 
Prometheus the Patient, the work which was 
published in December 1924 only fifteən 
days before the death of Spitteler. I rediscover 
the heroes of the beginning, in a much mcre 
dramatic form, liberated as they were frcm 
ornaments, from superabundant dreams, and 
the fling of the impetuous wings of youth. 
The form is more mature, more  class:c, 
concentrated, collected, denuded of accessories, 
reduced to essential forces. But under ze 
noble design of grand sober lines, a plenitude 
of experience bitter yet elevating. Flew 
much more of keenness and detachment 
compared with the early Prometheus ! “he 
suffering is without limitand without limit the 
peace conquered. I do not know anythixvg 
more somber and yet more serene than tae 
final chant of “The Conqueror.” (Der Sieger.) The 
work is the last testament of Spitteler. Since 
the first Prometheus, age had crept in ard 
the conqueror had knowr the taste of the 
ashes of glory. Man attains here the strce 
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of supreme’ victory, the complete mastery, 
without fear, without hope,—the radiance 
witbout deception. 

One knows: the grand design of that 
drama of the soul, the individual soul who, 
without bravado but sure of itself and calm, 
holds his head high before the Angel of God 
(Der Engelgottes)* and repels him disdainfully 
by his conscience which he is asked to barter. 
Tae anger of the master whirls round the 
proud rebel. Years of persecution and of dark 
Solitude amass on the grey head of this silent 
Job, their dust and defilement. Then at the 
time when enemy invades the kingdom of 
God, ill-defended by men and betrayed by 
tacir pale conscience with bended legs, it was 
tis persecuted, the cursed, the isolated 
Prometheus who saved the sons of God— 
without love of battle, without desire of 
recompense, without even the desire for 
jastice—simply on the order of his soul— 
that soul of which he is no longer a dupe. 
In the second Prometheus, if he loves 
és much as in the first, he loves her without 
illusion—equal to equal; for he knows and 
speaks out how much his Beloved Soul had 
cost him! That Soul which had forsaken him 
during the years of suffering, which had de- 
manded from him the renunciation of all the 
joysof the world, which exacted everything and 
gave nothing and which, at the time when 
the hour of victory is come, (a victory, which 
dces not even make him joyful) abandons him, 
ais friend and his taithful servant to the 
-hreshhold of Death ! But he reproaches it 
nct. He loves his cruel Beloved—the Soul! 
And if it were the question of doing it for 
zhe second time he will commence again ! 
Absolute stoicism, but with such a transport 
2f heroic love and virile pride as to make it 
an intoxicating beverage. 

Intoxicating for the strong, but their 
name is not legion. It is almost good that 
such an work remain unappreciated by and 
unknown to the common herd. They cannot 
shake off their indifference but to detest that 
Prometheus, bringer of Fire. For the fire 


* The world and Humanity have no dir 
transactions with God; but only with the “ Nae 
at God” (Der Engelgottes) He is to them like a 

vernor General and Viceroy of India. God has 
delegated his powers to Epimetheus, propelled by 
an Official conscience; And he sends to exile the 
unconquered Prometheus. Far away above the 
living world, the old God, invisible, sick, afflicted 
by the remorse of the sins of life whose progress 


nnot arrest—is going round and round like appearunce Of tae sour to P 


i figure of a demented King Lear. 
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consumes their petty hopes, and the thing 

by which those hopes are replaced—the Soul, 

soul-fire, is too brilliant for the weak 

hearts, for the average humanity. 
* x: ka * aK 

I see Spitteler like Matterhorn, a formidable 
mountain in the Alps, but Isolated. A whole 
mountain from the base to the summit. Hach 
one of us can find some work there: to mow 
the herbs, to collect the flowers, to gather the 
fruits. And each one of us can find there 
the spring to slake the thirst and the shade 
to lie down iņ repose and to dream. Thanks 
to its abundance and diversity of climates 
and landscapes, the passers-by are permitted 
to select and to appreciate by halves, by 
minute fragments—or not to understand at all, 
and yet to love ;—to love but a single detail 
of art, a corner of thought, so that the great- 
est poet should survive in the memory of the 
commonest multitude. 

. But while the springs of the mountain 
nourishes the people in the valley, the snow- 
clad summits rise high in the blue abyss— 
and the dome of fir forests, black and white, 
and the stars trembling in the frozen sky.“ 
And now the plants rustle under the trees 
bent by the anunciatory breath of the storm. 
And Prometheus in agony, with his whole 
blood boiling, watches the coming of the 
Goddess of immortal beauty—the Soul—whose . 
eyes fascinate ! Prometheus would fly ; but 
he finds himself tied. She approaches with 
her strange smile. She places her hand on 
the shoulder of him whom she had elected— 
her victim; and within her palpitating eye- 
lashes one sees a sparkling flame—like a tiger 
on watch.,..... 

“,..and behind her fire-haired eyelashes, 
if shines and threatens and moves stealthily 
about like fire,...and like the tiger who 
roams under the bushes and through the dark 
leaves shines now and again his many- 


striped yellow body....” | 
oman. HO k | 





* Pue whole passage is inspired by the first 
: t rometheus as deri ted 
by Dpiteler an Prometheus and Epimetheus. Ba 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE POST-GRADUATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


By. R. D. BANERJI 


HE printed Regulations of the University 
„of Galeutta with Amendments up to 13th 
August, 1924, give adetailed account of the 
constitution of the Post-Graduate Departments 
in chapter XT. These Departments have each 


. of them the following three different parts all 


of which possess a certain amount of execu- 
tive functions. 

1. The Post-Graduate Council, 

2. The Executive Committee and 

3. The Boards of Higher Studies. 

Kach Department whether Science or Aris, 
possesses its separate council, executive com- 
mittee anl set of boards of higher studies. 


THe POST-GRADUATE COUNCIL 


The Post-Graduate Councils are huge un- 
wieldy bod'es consisting of: 
1. “AN 


Gradnate instruction. Such teachers being members 
ex-officio. 


‘Four members annually appointed by the 
Senate. 


3. “Two members annually appointed by the 
faculties af Arts or Science. 


“All heids of Colleges i in Calcutta affiliated 
to the B.A. or BSc. standard.” 

The Council, whether in Arts or in Sci- 
ence, was so constituted that the members 
on the teaching staff of the University would 
always form an absolute majority in it. Let 
us See in what proportion the members of the 
teaching staff of the University predominate 
in the Post-Garduate Council in Arts. Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Post-Graduate 
Reorganisation Committee there are one 
hundred and thirty-five teachers in the Post- 
Graduate Department in Arts, including ten 
University professors and forty-eight part- 
time lecturers, of whom twenty-five are recruit- 
ed from the affiliated colleges. against this 
army of one hundred and thirtyfive men the 
late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee placed four 
nominees of the Senate, two nominees of the 
Faculty of Arts and the heads of the follow- 
ing colleges ;— 

i. Bangabasi College, 

2. Bethune College, 

3. City College, 

4. David Hare TrainingjCollege} 


persons appointed teachers for Post- 


5. Diocesan College, 

6. Presidency College, 

7. Ripon Coilege, 

8. Sanskrit College, 

9. Scottish Chnrhes College, 

10. Ashutosh Colleze, S 

it. St. Pauls Cathedral Mission College. 
12. St. Xavier’s College, 

13. Vidyasagar College. 


Thus, according to the scheme of the lae 
Sir Ashotosh Mookerjee nineteen persons we e 
pitched against a compact mass of one hu.- 
dred and thirty-five teachers (of whom ony 
twenty-five were outsiders, recruited from tle 
affiliated colleges in Calcutta). It must Le 
admitted therefore that the Post-Gradua.e 
Council in Arts was designed practically -o 
exclude any exterior influence, whether gocd 
or bad. Let us now proceed to examine the 
functions assigned to this council :— 

“The Council mentioned in Section 4 is veted 
with authority subject to the ultimate eontrol of 
the Senate (communicated by the Syndicate), o 
deal with all questions relating to-the organisa ico 


and management of Post-Graduate teaching in AtS 
in Calentta. 

“Proceedings of the Conne?l shall be transmit- 
ted ta the Senate througn the Syndicate with such 
observations. if any, as the Syndicate may deem 


Dey and shall be subject te cenfirmation ly 
the Senate. 

“The Council shall report on any subject that 
may be referred to it by the Senate. Any men- 
ber, or any number of members, of the Senate mcy 
make any recommendation and may propose ary 
regulations for the consideration of the Connel. 
The Senate may, if necessary, direct the Counal 
to review its decision in any matter.” 

“ Each Council shall meet ordinarily four times 
a year and on other occasion when convened by 
the President. 


“A special meeting of a Council shall be con- 
vened on the requisition of six members.” 

In addition to these functions the Puos:- 
Graduate Council in Arts passes the budget cf 
that Department, with comments, if any, after 
receiving it from the Executive Committee 
or to the Senate, through the Syndicate. _t 
possesses the power of suggesting amendmen.s 
to the budget. In short, the Post-Graduae 
Council in Arts is an absolutely unnecessary 
body, -packed with members of the teachirg 
staff of the Post-Graduate Department in 
Arts, without any real power and was create] 
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solely by the late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee 
to impress upon the Senate the fact that a 
proposal:emanating from this Council was an 
auznoritative statement. from great scholars 
engaged in Post-Graduate teaching work 
among whom were the heads of thirteen first- 
class colleges in Calcutta. It has no real 
pcwer, because its decisions are subject to 
revision by two other independent bodies, the 
Sradicate and the Senate of the University. 
Mureover, the Senate posseses the power of 
ascng the Council to revise its decisions just 
as a higher tribunal can command a lower 
ccurt to revise its judgment. 


Tue Executive COMMITTEE 


Just as the Post-Graduate Council in Arts 
ig a miniaturé replica of the Senate, so the 
Hrecutive Committee of the Post-Graduate 
Lepartment in Arts is a miniature of the 
Syndicate, but possessing the special qualifi- 
cation of being packed with paid members of 
tus teaching staff. The Executive Committee of 
Eost-Graduate Department in Arts consists of: 


“ Two representatives of each of the following 
branches of study ; 

1) English. 

\l) Sanskrit and Pali. os 

(iii) Arabic, Persian, Hebrew and Syriac. 

(iv) Mental and Moral Philosophy and Experi- 
mental Psychology. 


LV story. A 

wi) Political Economy, Political Philosophy. and 
Commerce. 

(vii) Pure Mathematics. 

(viii) Anthropology. 

_“The representative of each subject or group of 
erhjects shall be elected by the staff in the 
csxbject or subjects concerned fron: amongst them- 


ves; ; 

“Provided, that no member of the staff, except 
tre University Professor, shall be eligible for 
election to the Executive Committee, unless he is a 
graduate of at least seven years’ standing. 
_ “(b) Two members selected by the Senate from 
ite nominees on the Council. 

“(c) One member selected by the Faculty of Arts 


-rom its nominees on the Council.” 


It is thus apparent that by placing three 


sutsiders among at least sixteen paid 
members of the teaching staff, the late Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee designed the Executive 
Committee of the Post-Graduate Department 
ix Arts to be entirely under his thumb. 
It is very well-known that paid members of 
the staff of the University are not allowed to 


kave any independent opinion. The fate of 
Messrs Tarakeswar Chakravarty and Charu 


Chandra Biswas are very clear illustrations 
cf this point. Mr. -Charu Chandra Biswas 
was at one time the trusted lieutenant of the 
late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, but simply 


Mme eaaa M oM oa 
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because Mr. Biswas had had tbe audacity to 
differ from his patron he was hurled from 
his pedestal in a single day. Mr. Biswas- 
was a lecturer in the Law College, a 
member of the Syndicate and the Senate. 
He isa rising Vakil of the Calcutta Bar and 
possesses independent means. His fate 
terrified the rest of the free-thinking members 
of the paid staff of the University into 
subservience. Not only is this Executive’ 
Committee packed with an absolute majority 
ef the paid members of the teaching staff. 
but outsiders were carefully excluded from 
it. The nominees of the Senate and the. 
Faculty of Arts are to be selected from 
amongst ifs nominees on the Post-Graduate: 
Council in Arts. 


Functions OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


“The Executive Committee of the Council will 
receive and consider reports from the Boards of 
Higher Studies as to the progress made in their 
respective subjects and the results of the examina- 
tions, and will exercise such supervision and give 
such direction as may be necessary to ensure re- 
gularity of work and maintenance of discipline 
among the students. 

“Proceedings of the Executive Committee shall. 
be subject to confirmation by the Council. 

“The University Board of Accounts shall, on 
the basis of such estimates and in consultation with 
the Chairmen of the several Boards of Higher 
Studies, prepare a consolidated Budget, which shall 
be placed for scrutiny before the Executive Com- 
mittee, who shall report thereupon to the Council.” 

“The External Examiners shall be appointed by 
the Executive Committee on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Higher Study concerned”. 

It is evident unce more that the Executive 
Committee is the sole repository of executive 
power in the Post-Graduate Department. 
Consisting as it does of sixteen or more paid 
members of the teaching staff, it is solely 
designed by its creatur, the late Sir Ashutosh 
Mookerji, to consider their personal interest 
only, both as regards expenditure and actual 
Post-Graduate teaching. The total exclusion 
of outsiders from the executive body made 
the executive committee the judge of its own 
work. Thus if it said that a particular work 
was original then it at once received the | 
stamp of very original research work, though . 
outsiders, specially scholars who have come 
to be recognised as authorities on that sub- 
ject, declared such works to be mere copies 
or even fraudulent efforts to produce real 
research. 


Tur Boarps or Hieuer STUDIES 


The Boards of Higher Studies 
Department of Arts consist of :— 


“(a) Teachers of that subject or group of sub- 


in the 
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jects appointed under section 3; such teachers shall 
be members ex-officio. SP 

' Three persons selected by the Council from 
amongst its members. 

“({c) Not more than two members co-opted by 
the persons mentioned in clauses (a) and (b) from 
amongst those engaged_in Post-Graduate teaching 
1p the subject concerned in places outside Calcutta”. 


Late us take the example of the Board of 
Higher Studies in History. According to the 
report of the Post-Graduate Reorganisation 


‘Committee the paid teaching staff in History 


is composed of: 


A. Six whole-time lecturers, and two 
part-time lecturers. 

B. The Carmichael Professor of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture 
and fifteen other teachers, plus seven 
lecturers attached to other Boards and 
to honorary lecturers. Thus the Board 


is composed of eight teachers of the general 
history section, twenty-five lecturers from 
the section on'Ancient Indian History, and 
three members elected by the Post-Graduate 
Council in Arts. If the members appointed 
by the Post-Graduate Council in Arts have 
ny pretension to scholarship in any depart- 
ment of Indology and raise any objection to 
any proposal made by paid members of the 
teaching staff, they can be silenced at once 
iby the absolute majority. 


Fuxcrioxs oF THE Boarp or Hicuer STUDIES 


The Regulations for Post-Graduate teach- 
ing were framed in such a manner that they 
really put a discount on sound research work 
being done by any of its members . and 
inevitably prevent efficient Post-Graduate 
teaching from being imparted to the students 
in Calcutta. The Regulations lay down that; 


“12. The Board of Higher Studies in each sub- 
ject shall, for purposes of Post-Graduate teaching 
and Post-Graduate examination, initiate proposals 
regarding— 

(a) courses of study : 

(b) text-books or recommended books : 

(c) standards and conduct of examinations : 

(d) appointments to the teaching staff and the 
salaries attached thereto.” 


* This regulation has been slightly modified by 
a resolution passed by the Senate a cording to the 
recommendation of the Post-Graduate re-organisa- 
tion Committee which was sanctioned by the 
Government of Bengal on the 28th January 1925, 
According to this resolution ;— 

“Ail questions relating to appointments, tenure, 
pay, terms and conditions of service, regarding the 
teaching staff under Chapter AI shall be referred by 
the Executive Committee of the Post-Graduate 
‘Council concerned to an Appointments Board which 
shall hold office till 80th June, 1926, or for such 
short period, after that date, as the Senate may 





(e) teaching requirements from year to yea: er] 
preparation of the time-table; 

‘) distribution of work among the memlc-s cf 
the staff in that department: 

(g) appointment of examiners: and 
_ (h) such other matters as may, from tire to 
time, be specified by the Council with the app.ovel 
of the Senate.” 

Thus it will be apparent once more cha: 
the merest baby of a graduate, say an M. A. 
of six months’ standing, becomes an ex-oficio 
member of the Board of Higher Studies as 
soon as he is appointed a Post-Gradrate 
lecturer. He will be impressed with a whole- 
some fear for the senior members of the Bcud 
and the party in power and he will beecme 
impressed with an idea that his future pros- 
pects will be determined by this Board's 
opinion of his “research work”. He will at 
once cease fo take an independent or ind'ed 
any part in tbe debate, other than silertly 
voting with his “master”. The most dangar- 
ous of the functions assigned to the Boa-ds 
of Higher Studies are: 

1. The selection of text and recomené:d 
books; because the teachers who form au 





think necessary. The Appointments Board shall be 
consitituted as follows: 

(1) Vice-Chancellor, President, ex-officio : 

(2) President of the Council concerned. i.e. tie 
President of the Post-Graduate Council in Arts in 
the case of an appointment in Arts Department aud 
the President of the Post-Graduate Council in 
Science in the case of an appointment in tue 
Science Department : 

(3) Chairman of one of the Boards mentioned n 
Sections 8 and 18 in case of an appointment relet- 
ing to that particular Board ; 

(4) One representative of the Board of Highar 
Studies concerned ; l 

(5) & (6) Two representatives of the Executie 
Committee concerned; 

(7) One representative of the Faculty of Arts n 
the case of an appointment in the Arts Departme :t 
and one representative of the Faculty of Scien. e 
in the case of an appointment in the Science Depar-- 


ment; 

(S) & (9) Two representatives of the Syndica e 
one of whom shall be the Head of or a Professcr 
in an affiliated College ; 

(10) & (11) Two representatives of the Senare 
one of whom shall be the Head of or a Professc> 
in an affiliated College: 

Provided that the two representatives of Affiliated 
Colleges, mentioned in the above two clausés. 
shall not be members of the staff of one and ths 
same college; 

(12) ae ee of Accounts. Th: 
quorum for a meeting of the ointments Boar: 
shall be fixed at 8.” ee 

I am indebted to Mr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee 
for this piece of information and must admit tha 
though I had been supplied with _ the copy of th 
Post-Graduate Re-organisation Commitee I hac 
overlooked this item altogether. 


€13 


absolute majority in these Boars will select 
saly such books as are: 

(a) Possible for them to teach, including 
orsolete books or books by writers like Dr. 
Abinash Chandra Das or Dr. Gauranga Nath 
Lanerjl, 

(b) Books favoured by the head of the 
department or the party in power, such as 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s “Early History of the 
Deccan”, G. N. Banerjee’s “India as Known 
to the Ancient World”. Keene’s “Fall of the 
Moghul Empire’, which are hopelessly out of 
cute and grossly erroneous. | 

2. ‘the appointment of lecturers and the 
fxation cf their salaries, which makes the 
epplicant for a post;-— 

(a) compelled to support the system in 
rogue in spite of its defects and 

(b) to accede to decisions of the head 


of the department in all matters, whether 
tight or wrong. - The applicant for or 
zbe incumbent of a post, knowing that 


iis appointment will last for a number of 
years only and thet his reappointment lies in 
she hands of this Board, must remain a 
sient spectator of the sham research work, 
frau'uent Post-Graduate teaching and the 
s¢lect.on of unworthy text books by the 
meinbers of this Board or he will be sacked 
at the end of his first term as an incon- 
venient dissenter who disturbs the 
harmony of the family compact. 

3. The standards and conduct of examinations 
and the appointment of examiners. These powers 
assigned to the Board of Higher- Studies are 
more dangerous than any of the two pre- 
ceding. If the group of teachers in a particular 
subject have the sole power of fixing the 
standard of Post-Graduate examinations and 
the appoiutment of examiners, then in the 
interest of their own skins they will fix the 
standard as luw as possible. It is well-known 
that out of twenty-five lecturers at present 
employed by the Calcutta University in 
teaching Ancient Indian History to the Post- 
Graduate students, the Carmichael Professor 
of Ancieut Indian History and Culture and a 
a few of his assistants, have any real right to 
teach Post-Graduate students. 

Thus the lecturer in Fine Arts and Icono- 
craphy—Archaevlogy— Group B does not possess 
any idea of the history of ancient schools 
of sculptures and the lecturer in Numismatics 
(Archaeology, Group A, Paper IV) fails to read 
an uncommon and rare ancient Indian coin. 
People of this type therefore prefer to fix the 
standards of examinations in sucha way that 
students are able to answer the question 
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from their lecture-notes oniy. In tbe second 
place they and their colleagues select such 
examiners as are favourable to them and are 
unable to deviate from the standard fixed by 
the teachers. In outward show and camou- 
flaging the late Sir Ashutosh Mookerji 
was’ a past-master, and an outsider judging 
from the calendars and the printed regulations 
will’ not be able to judge the amount of 
sham existing in the teaching and examina- 
tions in the - Post-Graduate Department in 
Arts of the Calcutta University. 

An illustration of this was furnished by 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar and the facts were 
admitted in the public press by even the 
University apologists. He had been appointed 
an external examiner in M. A. Islamic history 
-—his special] study, and, in order to test the 
modernity of the knowledge of the Pust- 
Graduate classes had asked the candidates to 
examine the popular traditions that the 
Arabs had burnt the famous Alexandrian 
library and that Roderic, the last Gothic kirg 
of Spain, had outraged the daughter of Count 
Julian of Ceuta, who had invited the Səracen 
invaders in order to avenge his family honour. 
Now, though these myths had been disproved 
by scholars many decades ago, the Calcutta 
Post-Graduate teachers were still vegetating 
in the age of Gibbon’s Orientology. Not one 
student gave the correct answer! When 
Prof. Sarker, in his report as examiner, point- 
ed ont that the answers showed that the 
latest works on the subject had not been 
brought to the notice of the students in the 
Post-Graduate classess, these very teachers, 
who as iuternal examiners  preponderated 
in the Board of Examiners, resented this 
legitimate inference as to their work, and 
decided to exelude Professor Sarkar from acting. 
as examiner in future. Some softer external 
examiner has replaced him. Now as Prof. 
Sarkar is invited by nearly all the Universities 
of India to assist at their highest examination 
in his own subject, Calcuttas boycott of 
this scholar could not have hurt fan in the 
least, whatever light it may throw on Sir 
Ashutosh’s tactics. 


The Regulations lay down that there 
will be two sets of examiners, internal 
examiners and external examiners. The 


internal examiners are appointed by the 
Board of Higher Studies in that subject 
ccording to para 12 fg) of part I, chapter 
XI of the Regulations, but the external 
examiners are selected by the “Executive 
Committee on the recommendation of the 
Board of Higher Studies concerned”. Therefore 
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the selection of examiners both internal and 
external ina particular subject is vested 
solely in the teachers of that subject with a loose 
control by the Executive Committee consist- 
ing of an absolute majority of paid servants 
of the University. The result is already appa- 
rent. The external examiners appointed are 
generally such men as dare not or care not 
to protest against the present system of sham 
or dishonesty in teaching work and in research 
at Calcutta as revealed in the answer 
papers. People who have already made their 
mark in life in special subjects like Paleography, 
Numismatics, History of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, both in India and in Europe, are 
carefully ignored when external examiners are 
selected or text-books recommended. How 
many times have the Board of Higher Studies 
selected men of the type of Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
Jules Bloch, E. D. Barnett, E. J. Rapson, 
A. B. Keith, A. Foucher, Sir Aurel Stein or 
H. Lueders in Europe, aud Hoskote Krishna 
Sastri, R. Narasimhachar, Hiranada Sastri, 
Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar, Rao Bhadur 
Hira Lal, Daya Ram Sahni, Sir John Marshall 
or R. B. Whitehead (to mention afew only) ? 


Tar Mosr Necessary REFORMS 


The unit of the present Post-Graduate 
system is a Board of Higher Studies. The 
Boards should be immediately purged of the 
majority of the paid teaching staff and its 
number should be reduced to reasonable 
dimensions. A certain amount of duplication 
of work is unnecessarily going on. The Univer- 
sity possesses a Board of Studies in History 
according to Chapter V of the Regulation. The 
members of this Board are appointed by 


the Faculty of Arts at their annual 
meeting or in a special meeting annually. 
Paragraph 2 of Chapter V lays down that 


“The members of a Board shall be teachers 
of, or examiners in, or other persons who have 
a special knowledge of, the subject or subjects 
with which the Board is concerned.” The 
best way of removing the present anomalous 
system and duplication is to ask the Faculty 
of Arts to co-opt onemember from the teach- 
ing staff of each section of a Post-Graduate 
department and a specialist in each of these 
sections, who is nota paid servant of any 
University or has not been so. These two 
co-opted members in each subject are quite 
sufficient to impart the necessary special 
knowledge to the ordinary members of a 
Board of Studies, which they may lack. The 


The unit in the Post-Graduate Departm ‘nit 
should be a committee of all the teachers in 
that section whose only function shold 
be ;— 

A. Distribation of 
members of the staff and 


B. the election of a representative 
from that subject tothe Executive Committee. 

All other functions. such as ;>— 

(a) The fixation of courses of study. 

(b) The selection of text-books and 1%- 
commended books. 

(c) The appointment to the teaching 
and the fixation of their salaries, and 

(d) The appointment of examiners — 
should be taken away from the Board of 
Higher Studies and placed in the hands of 
the ordinary Board of Studies in that subject. 
The University professor in a subject, or in 
the want of a professor, the senior lecturer 
in that subject should be made the ex-officio 
Chairman of this committee and he should 
be empowered to prepare the time-table in 
consultation with his colleagues. 

The executive committee of each depar:- 
ment of Post-Graduate teaching should cor- 
sist of one representative from each sectic.s 


work among ‘he 


steff 


along with an equal number of outsiders 
who are specialists in particular branches 
of studies, plus four representatives elected 


by the Senate. The advantage of this method 
will be that the presence of outsiders will 
prevent the undue lowering of standards 
and ensure regularity and justice in the 
Post-Graduate examinations. The re- 
presentatives of the Senate will see that the 
executive committee control their expenditure 
within the limits of the budget grants anda 
conduct their work in accordance with the 
regulations and the orders of the Senate. The 
proceedings of the executive committec 
should, as at present, be confirmed by the 
Senate. It should elect its own chairman. 
In the place of the secretaries there should 
be a Director of Studies for each of the 
departments who should be the cx-officia 
Secretary in the executive committee of each 
department. The executive committee, thus 
divested of its absolute majority in the shape 
of representatives of the Boards of Higher 
Studies who are paid members of the teach- 
ing staff, will be able to conduct its work in 
a more dignified manner and will lose its 
present character of cringing submissivencss 
to the party in power and the Post-Graduate 


Department in Arts will lose its present evil 


Boards of Higher Studies should thus be ; 
reputation about make-believe examinations 


| abolished. 
A Aen 1 
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and sham research work, both in India and 
cutside. 

The totally unnecessary Post-Graduate 
Councils in Arts and in Science should be 
abolished altogether. The most important 
advantage from their abolition will be the 
- removal of an unnecessary cog in the 
wachinery. The members of the teaching 
staff who are now represented in their 
entirety on it, will have a certain amount 
of representation in the committee of their 
own section and will be represented in the 
executive committee by one of their members. 
It is not necessary for them to be present 
once more in a council to revise the com- 
ments of, or the action taken on, the measures 
initiated by them in the Boards of Higher 
Studies, in the shape of a Post-Graduate 
Council. The removal of this autocracy of 
she teaching staff of the Post-Graduate 
sections is a crying necessity. The present 
system was evolved by the late Sir Ashutosh 
Mookerjee to ensure the permanancy of the 
measures initiated by any board of higher 
studies. Ifa particular proposal is accepted 
oy the Board of Migher Studies in History and 
is opposed by the executive commuttee in the 
Arts Department then the opposition is 
reconsidered by all members of the body 
from which it originated plus the entire 
teaching staff of the Arts Department. Thus 
the accused in a particular case form a part 
of the first court of appeal. It is true that 
the final court of appeal is the Senate, but 
while the number of teachers in a subject 
forming the Board of Higher Studies in that 
subject possess the advantage of being the 
initiators of a propusal and seconding it 
again in the Post-Graduate Council, the 
condemners can speak only once and the 
double proposal and advocacy with the single 
condemnation goes before the final court of 
appeal, which, as a rule, is impressed by the 
support given by the Post-Graduate Council 
in Arts to a proposal initiated by the Board 
of Higher Studies. Besides this, there are 
many other disadvantages resulting from the 
existence of this unnecessary body. 

The plea has been advanced more than 
once that it is necessary to have a larger 
number of lecturers in the Post-Graduate 
departments than is ordinarily necessary for 
the purposé. of Post-Graduate teaching, in 
order to allow the members sufficient time 
to be devoted to research work. The report 
of the Post-Graduate Reorganisation Committee 
emphasises this point while speaking about 
Ancient Indian History and says: 


“We might here observe that this department 
labours under a disadvantage, because generally 
speaking, Lecturers in the department of General 

istory and in the department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture are not mutually interchange- 
able. The courses of study are also highly 
specialised and a specialist appointed, say for the 
teaching of Numismatics, or for the decipherment 
of Indian inscriptions, cannot possibly be asked 
to undertake instruction in other subdivisions oi 
subjects included in history. This department 
offers boundless pe for advanced studies 
and research, and the output of original work in 
this department is considerable.”—p. 51-52. 


This statement is singularly untrue 
regarding its conclusion. With the exception 
of Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and former members 
of the staff like Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar 
and Surendra Nath Sastri, who have left, 
none of the remaining members except Dr. 
Hemchandra Roychaudhury have done any 
research in the true sense of the term, 
nothing better than ccmpilation or rechauffe, 
nothing which will last. I am speaking of the 
teachers of the section on Ancient Indian 
History only. In the section of General 
History Dr. Surendra Nath Sen is the only 
professor who has attempted to do original 
work (on Maratha polity), Although this 
section on Ancient Indian History pos- 
sesses a very extensive and well-chosen library, 
very few of its teachers have taken seriously 
to research work. Their work is entirely con- 
fined to the publication of books by the 
University and stray contributions to the 
party organ, the Caleutta Review. 


A significant illustration is furnished by 
the contrast between now and a few years 
ago, when Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee was alive 
and Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar was the Philolo- 
gical Secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the joint-editor of the Indian 
Antiquary. A large number of papers, 
trumpeted forth as original, was contributed by 
the members of the teaching staff of the 
Post-Graduate Department in Arts of the 
Calcutta University to the Jowrnal and Pro- 
ecedings of the Asiatic Society, Bengal. 
The late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as the defacto 
chronic President of that ancient institution 
possessed the advantage of booming the work 
of the University people in his annual pre- 
sidential addresses to the disadvantage of 
other scholars. Professor Bhandarkar, as the 
joint-editor of the Indian Antiquary, pub- 
lished a number of contributions of the 
University teachers. As soon as Professor 
Bhandarkar left the Indian Antiquary, the 
contributions from the University teachers to 
that Journal ceased abruptly. Immediately 
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after the death of Sir Ashutosk Mookerjee the 
members of the University party in the 
w#ouncil of the Asiatic Society of Bengal lost 
this artificial support and naturally failed to 
get re-elected. ‘the result was marvellous, 
because the stream of “original research” 
stopped suddenly and the once voluminous 
stream has now dwindled down to a dry bed. 
What is the cause of this sudden stoppage ? 
The only reason that I can find is that 
people who once contributed to the Journal 
and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal or the Indian Antiqucry are afraid 
_of being found out in the abserce of a voci- 
_ferous patron in the presidential or editorial 
chair to puff their writings. 

I challenge the Senate majority to prove 
what substantial and original research work 
has been done by the lecturers of Ancient 
Indian History with the exception of certain 
papers by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar. Among 
the twenty-four paid members of the teaching 
staff of current year, the names of Messrs. 
Hemchandra Roychaudhury and Surendra 
Nath Sen stand out as notable exceptions, 
while some of the 
earned the title of Post-Graduate teachers. 

The Post-Graduate Reorganisation Com- 
mittee’s remarks about the interchangeability 
of the work between the sections of Ancient 
Indian History and General History, are also 
singularly untrue. They contemplate with 
perfect equanimity and cxpect the learned 
world outside to accept as natural such 
absurd arrangements of theirs as a rav 
sraduate without any knowledge of Indian 
Numismatics teaching that subjest in addition 
to Chinese history. If you want to teach 
properly, you must have experts and specialists. 




























Monsoon Allowances for Runners 
and Postmen 


We support the following observations of 
Plain-Speakers” in Labour regarding the 
yeatment which runners and postmen re- 


remainder have barely . 
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For the production of genuine, weighty 
and durable research work by the members 
of the teaching staff of the Caleutta Univers- 
ity, it has become absolutely necessary to 
compel these people to see themselves in the 
light in which other people see them. It is 
necessary to introduce members of the out- 
side public into the Executive Committee, the 
Boards of Studies and the Boards of Exami- 
ners, so that these teachers may not remain the 
exclusive judges of their own work. IE the 
Calcutta University wants to stand in the 
rank of first class Universities and to place its 
workers in the foremost rank of the world’s 
thinkers, then the Post-Graduate Councils, 
Executive Committees and Boards of Higher 
Studies must be purged ofits packed major- 
ities and entirely reccnstituted. I cannot 
refrain from quoting a particular instance of 
sham in the examination of theses by that 
august body. Mr. Nalini Kanta Bhattashali 
M. A., Curator of the Dacca Museum, submitted 
an Essay for a certain prize entitled “The 
Coins and the Chronology of the Independent 
Sultans of Bengal.’ The essay is an original 
contribution on the subject and is based 
entirely on the coins of the Musalman kings 
of Bengal, written in the Arabic language 
and seript. The Calcutta University appointed 
a number of examiners none of whom knows 
anything about Musalman Numismatics or 
can read a single letter in Arabic. The 
examiners awarded the prize jointly to threc 
or four contributors without understanding 
even one of the theses. So long as the 
teachers of the Post-Graduate Department in 
Arts remain the sole judges of their own 
research work, in this mutual admiration 
society, 1 am sure, Mr. Bhattashali’s fate 


f you cannot have experts, do not maintain will remain as warning to outside 
ham, but cut off your rank growth of scholars. 
ranches and sub-subjects. 

ee 
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ceive from the postal department during the 
rains :— 
Money must be had in the Government Exche- 


quer to give effect to the recommendation of the 


ee Commission, despite the peoples’ verdict 


against it, and thereby to cool down the heads of 
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the heaven-born services in India, but when the 
question of looking to the deplorable condition of 
the poor postmen and runners in the rains comes 
in, you will find the string of the purse is extreme- 
ly stiff. 

The highest authority of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in India, Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Clarke, Director- 
General of Posts and Teles. has drawn up a pathetic 
and yet a very true picture of the deplorable con- 
dition of the poor employees in his “The Post 
Office of India and its Story” and we take the 
liberty of quoting the following few lines from the 
book at page 100:—_ 

“In the riverine districts of Eastern Bengal, the 
postman has to go from village to village by boat 
and a storm on one of these immense rivers Is a 
bad thing to face in a frail canoe. Nor is the boat- 
journey the worst trouble; a long tramp from. the 
bank through swampy rice and jute field is often 
the only way to a village which has to be visited 
twice a week.” | : 

During the rams many places in Eastern Bengal 
come under water and the postmen in, their daily 
rounds to villages and the runners in carrying 
mails from one place to another are required to 
have recourse, to boats, the only means of com- 
munication available to the people then. There are 
places known as “Beels and Hawors” (Lakes) 
which in the rains jook like the ocean, and follow- 
ing the poetic language of Sir Geoffrey Clarke, we 
may say, storm on one of these lakes is sure to 
put him under a watery grave and thereby free 
himself from the “ worst trouble”. 

Now, what are the arrangements made to give 
them the luxuries of a “frail canoe,” in order to 
enable them to get rid of “the worst trouble” of 
a “boat-journey ”?’ It is to be pitied that the 
arrangement made falls far. short of the pathos 
embodied in the lines quoted above. These boats 
or frail canoes are neither supplied by the Depart- 
ment, nor are actually engaged by any responsible 
officer on behalf of the Deptt: Pray, why?. The 
reason is not far to seek if the facts are knit to- 
gether. The postmen and runners are given certain 
allowances for engaging boats...generally the sanc- 
tioned amount is too inadequate, inasmuch as it 
Is not fixed at the rate that prevails in the locality 
though common sense and reasons would dictate 
that it should be so determined. There have been 
complaints that postmen and runners have had 
oiten to part with a portion of their pittance to 
meet the demands of the boat and keep their 
job in tact. They are already underpaid, and a 
-turther curtailment, in this way, of their pay 
necessarily deprives the poor men and their fami- 
lies of a portion of the bread which in these hard 
days they arrange with the utmost difficulty. 

Next, as to rowers. A boat, on use, presupposes 
the existence of a rower. The arrangements made 
by the authorities for the rowers is practically nil. 
Generally no allowance is given to these employees 


for engaging rowers, in consequence whereof the . 


postmen have either to pay fora boatman from 
their own pockets or to row the boat themselves. 
The Deptt. insist upon the recruitment of postmen 
being made from a class of English-knowing people, 
who, therefore, are not expected to be trained in 
the art of rowing boats, which we know, is the 
occupation of a particular class of people known as 
“Majhis” (boatmen). Consequently, the difficulties 
and risks these postmen, who are required to carry 
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valuables and cash with them, are exposed to. may 
be better imagined than described. Beside “long 
tramps and swampy rice and jute fields” there arg. 
other difficulties on their way. It istoo wellknow# 
that during the rains almost all the watery places, 
rivers, beels etc., are covered with weeds known 
as ‘kachuri’ (water hyacinth) so much so that all 
the passages over them are blocked. Fancy, a 
postman and runner with cash and valuables ply- 
ing over such a place! May we ask, if, under the 
circumstances it is in consonance with the spirit 
of humanity to thrust upon these poor, men the 
additional task of rowing boats which, 1s, we are 
sure, not a part of the conditions of their service? 

We know, the poor people of this poor country — 
can patiently pass through all the sufferings and | 
ordeals that may be put upon them, simply. for 
their daily bread. But that is no ground why, the 
State which employs them should not have a 
higher code of morals in dealing with their just 
grievances. A labourer, whether skilled or unskilled 
should have proper facilities given to them by 
his employers in order to enable him to attend to 
his duties properly. Then, if the employer fails, 
he fails in his duty. The duty of a postman re- 
quires that he should approach the people and deliver 
to them the articles addressed to them. But how 
can we ask him to do so, if it is made physically 
impossible for him to go over to those places ?- 
We do not grudge granting of ist class travelling 
allowance to first class officers on tour, for, It 1s a 
necessity and nota luxury to them. We would 
have been equally glad had the authorities been 
similarly pleased to- treat the, grant of proper 
monsoon charges, as a necessity to these poor 
people and guard against the ridiculous arrange 
ments being brought into existence., ae 

If the authorities seriously think of effecting 
any solution of the problem, it may be done by 
the acceptance of one of the following alternatives, 
as approved of by the Bengal and Assam Provin- 
cial Postal and R. M. S. Conference held at | 


Sylhet :— 


(i) Sanction of boat-hire with rower at the local 
prevailing rates in consultation with the local 


Secretary of the local Association. 
(i) Supply of boats with rowers by the 
department. 


(iii) Adoption of the practice followed by the 
local Government in granting boat charges to the 
process-serving peons attached to the Collectorate. 


and Judges Court. a : 

The 3rd alternative is admittedly deserving of 
consideration. The process-serving peons have also 
to engage boats during the rains and it is both 
inequitable and unfair that the privileges enjoyed 
by them in matters of boat-hire should not be 
allowed to the poor postal employees though they. 
have to work side by side with them in the same 


locality. 


Material Is Cash 


The following. paragraphs, taken from. the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Magaxine, deserve 
the attention, not only of the users of railway 
material, but of all employees and others who 
have to use any kind of material :— i 

When capital is in the form of cash; it- is 
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carefully protected, its receipts and disbursements 
safeguarded. and its - custodians held to a strict 
accounting, but once this capital is converted into 
material, there is a tendency to become lax, to lose 
sight of the investment, and to tolerate practices 
that are wasteful, inefficient and expensive. Material 
users are spread over the rail-road from one end 
to the other, all requiring one or more items. of 
material, supplies and tools, to keep the railroad in 
operation, and each should consider that’he is the 
custodian of just. that amount of the Company’s 
a as is invested in tools and materials in his 
re. 

Every user of material can and should prevent 
the’ irregular accumulation of same. “When a 
particular job is completed, the material left over, 
instead of being allowed: to lay around, should be 
gathered up and returned to stock to be taken care 
of. This will help, in reducing purchases -and 
decrease investment in inventory. + 
ii This is peculiarly applicable to us at the present 
ime, 


—SF ee 


“Emancipation Must Come from Within” 


The New Outlook, an organ of Anglo- 
Indians (new style), writes :— 


The Greek poets tell us that Memnon, son of 
Aurora, surfeited with popular praise became athirst 
for further glory and rashly engaged Achilles in 
mortal combat. The end was inevitable. The 
foolish and youthful warrior fell by the hand of 
his opponent, the bravest of Greek warriors. This 
is our theme. | 

And here is the moral. Flushed with the 
favors which its parents have accorded it, the 
Anglo-Indian Community, with scarce three hundred 
rings on its genealogical tree. is desirous of sitting 
at its parental table with equal splendour, 
Dissatisfied with prowess in the arena of their own 
communal life, its leaders would cast their arrows 
at those of the nations which beget them. This 
may be very heroic. It is more laudable than 
throwing poisoned arrows at each other, but it is 
heroism born of vain-glory and folly and its conse- 
quences will be disastrous, Unlike the youthful 
Memnon, ro god will send birds to grace our 
funeral, though the rising sun of public opinion in 
Striking the Anglo-Indian grave, may give out 
a lamenting sound. 

e insist and we shall keep on insisting that 
the emancipation of Anglo-Indian must come from 
within. The trumpet calls of self-advertisement, and 
the thrust and parry of political battles is not the 
solution to the problem. Before we set forth to 
battle we must be properly protected, and the 
breast-plate of our armour must_ be a broad and 
liberal education. And our general must be one 
who can hold his army. who will break no rule of 
the Code of Unity. 


EI 


í * 
‘Clearing up One’s Own% Messes” 


Mrs. Norah Richards, wife of the late Prof. 
P. Richards of Lahore, observes in The 
Student :— 
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I have long. thought that if children. bot} loys 
and girls, were trained to clear up the. cwn 
messes, the domestic toil of the world world be 
considerably lightened and the moral cor:espoad- 
ence of such an act invaluable. Iconsider c.caning 
one’s own room. clearing up‘one’s own mes, No 
room can be used without getting disarrans2d «nd 
dusty. No bed can be slept in without the bistra 
needing folding. These are what I can ca.. ones 
own messes—there are meny more. To stand in 
close relation to one’s living room, one must errange 
it oneself and if possible, clean it oneself. The body 
has often been called the temple of the soul, and 
a living room might well be called the temale o 
the body. Personally, Iam never so hapy in 
my room as when I have cleaned it mysell. 
however well another person may do it. I «o not 
advocate this task for all grown-ups, who nay or 
may not have more imporzant messes to cler up 
on other planes. Buta student should fo m ihe 
habit, and if he is aware of the sense of clea iness 
while he is doing it, he is developing thai x: nsc to 
be put tọ civic and other ases by and by. -t has 
been said that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
and I would add that when aware of itself and its 
spiritual correspondences, cleanliness is_ gocliness. 
The cleanly person keeps clean. To keep clean 
one must be constantly cleaning until the act ol 
cleaning becomes second nature. Edward Carpenter 
says of freedom that “it must be won afresh every 
morning.” So with cleanliness. Once allov that 
tyrant Dirt to get the upperband and nothing 
short of a toilsome upheaval will meet the case. 
That is why so many places and so many veonle 
are dirty. They dread this toilsome m-beaval, 
whereas if they kept clean, the process of cleaning 
would become spontaneous and no more touvle 
than the daily combing of one’s hair, cz the 
cleaning of one’s teeth. Qur whole outlock on 
life will be cleansed with the consciousnes» 3f the 
correspondence produced by the cleansing f our 
body, its clothing, and its surroundings. 


University Unions 


_ On the subject of University Unions 
Professor Diwan Chand Sharma writes in the 
same journal :— 


_ Some time ago in the course of an editoviai_ note 
in the D. A. V. College Union Magazine, I dwelt 
upon the ages | of a Punjab University Union. 
In that noteI said how important it was that 
young men should take an active interest :n the 
affairs of their country. For some time i, had 
thought that the Punjab University would sive a 
lead to other Universities in this matter Lut this 
was not to be. The Punjab University was de-tined 
to imitate other go-ahead Universities in th.s as 
well as in other matters. No sooner had I read 
glowing accounts of the Oxford Union in new+ © 
papers than it dawned on me that what was meat 
for the British youth could not be poison fcr tne 
Indian under-graduates. This idea of mine was 

further reinforced by the fact that three sister-U~.ive:- | 
sities of Allahabad, Benares and Nagpur had Unio s 
of their own. They were not debating socictes of 
the old type where time-honoured themes were 
discussed, but progressive institutions which 
stimulated the curiosity, tested the pows -f 
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judgment, and enhanced the power of expression of 
the students by making them take interest in the 
probems that were most vital to them and that 
were, so to sav, the things in the air. I well 
remember reading a report of one of the meetings 
of tae Allahabad University Union in which the 
Swaczajist gospel of obstruction in the Councils 
was tue subject. of a debate. It was not only a 
stud-nts’ show but eminent public men were 
invitad there from outside to set forth their own 
poins of view. Similarly I remember to have read 
a report of the proceedings of the Benares and 
the Nagpur University Unions in the newspapers 
and isen from their reading with the hope that 
such a thing was not a dream but could be 
translated into practice. Thé example of other 
Universities convinced me ofthe fact that the 
niversity Union for the Punjab was a great 
necessity. Apart from their examle, I was convinced 
of tke desirability of a University Union for more 
reasons than one. Itis my belief that whereas 
Universities should have examination halls and 
lecture rooms, they should also have a debating 
society of their own. This debating society will 
Serve more purposes than one. 
__ir the first place, it will promote the intellectual 
hfe cf the under-graduates here.. 

Besides this intellectual gain there will be a 
gain ic other directions too. The Punjab University 
Union will serve as a meeting-place for the 
students of all the Colleges and will 
do away with that _ exclusiveness and 
that narrowing College patriotism which are the 
bane of our University life at present. 

More than this it will be a training ground for 
our <uture public men and speakers. Lord Balfour 
Says that this is an age of government by 

Iscussion and this is true. If we live in an age 
whe. speakers and spell-binders, orators and dema- 
g0gtss are the most influential people. why should 
we not try to cultivate this art of speaking ? 

nder democratic forms of Government speakers 
have many chances of distinguishing themselves 
and <f being able to serve the interests of their 
courniry. 


Basis of Indian Art 


According to Mr. K. N. Sitaram. writing 

in samea, 
T32 genius of the Indian is for sculpture first 
and then only for architecture, and hence it is that 
'm the earlier part of the paper we called the 
_ Indien sculpture the tree, the_ branches and fruits 
of wnish were architecture. Even fresco or bronze 
i worl is closely modelled on sculpture, and the 
| nam: of painting itself in Sanskrit indicates its 
earls sculptural origin (cf. Brown’s Indian painting). 
| So al forms of building or ornamental art being 
subo-dinated to sculpture or silpa, no wonder that 
whatever the Indian architect does he views it 
from the point of view of a sculptor (silpi) first and 
then only from. that of an_ architect (sthapati). 
Thus Indian architecture stands in sharp contrast 
to fast of ancient Egypt, as well as to that of 
medieval Italy and France, and was _ produced 
on pinciples that guide the hands of a silpi rather 
than on those which ought to guide the hands of 
sthana’l. In ancient Egypt, and in medieval and 
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modern Europe, taking such typical buildings as 
the Pyrmids, the cathedrals at Amiens and Salis- 
bury, as well as the Vatican and St., Paul’s 
Cathedral, we find that these are architectural 
erections first, and that sculpture is used only for 
the purposes of ornamentations, or rather that it 
plays only a secondary role in the construction of 
these buildings, and would not have deprived.them 
structurally of any importance or permanence even 
if sculpture had been entirely omitted. True. 
some of the masters who erected these fanes, es- 
pecially those whose hands fashioned out the 
Amiens and the Salisbury cathedrals as well as the 
Vatican, were as great sculpturally as they were 
architecturally, and this can be no better illustrated 
than by a careful study of the front of Amiens’ 
cathedral. Hence whenever these ‘people evolved 
anything even of sculpture, as with the Egyptians 
even, that sculpture had the massiveness, stability 
and the all-pervasive definite proportionate spirit of 
architecture, and was only sculpture by courtesy. 


The Vratyas. 


Prof. A. Chakravarti, of the Madras 
Presidency College, writes in The Jaina 
Gazette : 


The main sources of our information about the 
Vratyas are the great Sama Veda Brahmana known 
as Tandya Brihmana and the Sranta Sutras of 
Latyayana, Katyayana and  Apastamba._ Besides 
these, there is a glorified account of Vratya, as 
divinity, in the Atharva Veda. Of course. there 
are references to the Vratyas in the other sacred 
and secular writings. There is an unanimity of 
description, but yet about the time of the Sutras. 
many things relating to the Vratyas had evidently 
become obscure. ; 

_The Vratyas wore a peculiar kind of turban 
(niryannaddha), carried a lance and a peculiar kind 
of bow Gyahroda) wore a red garment and drove in 
a chariot. They had also a kind of silver ornament 
called the Nishka. They were mainly divided into 
two classes, the lower and the higher or the hina 
and jyeshta. Though these are supposed to have 
given up their samskaras still they were considered 
fit to be readmitted. into the Aryan fold after per- 
forming the special ceremonies devised for the 
purpose. These ceremonies were known as Vraty- 
astomas. The Brahmana and the Srauta Sutras, re- 
ferred to concern themselves mainly with the des- 
cription of the different kinds of Vratyastomas. | 

An impartial study of the literature concerning 
the Vratyas reveals the fact, that sometimes they 
were considered pure and sacred and sometimes ex- 
tremely degenerate and quite unfit for associating 
with the Aryans, except under strict expiatory 
ceremonies. There are references in the Vedic 
literature supporting both these tendencies. The 
lexicographers recognize both these implications of 
the term and derive the word accordingly in either 
way. (Amarakosa 2, 7, 53: Halayudha 2. 249.) 


Modern scholars have tried to ascertain 
who those Vratyas were. After discussing 
their views, the writer states his conclusion. 


According to our theory, the term Vratya, first 
denoting respect and spiritual purity was applied 
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to the religious protestants among the Aryans who 
were opposed to the ritualism of Indra_ cult and 
afterwards was extended to the lower orders among 
the new faith. The career of designation is thus 
the reverse of what was suggested by Rama Krishna 
Bhagavat, according to whom it first implied a bar- 
harous non-Aryan tribe and later on came to be 
applied to some Aryans. Knowing the aristocratic 
racial pride of the Aryans, we cannever for a mom- 
ent believe that they allowed themselves to be 
designated by such a term with an implication of 
barbarity and mlechha life. The explanation, offered 
here, does not certainly claim to be the only solu- 
tion of the several facts relating to the Vratyas 
which we can glean from the sacred literature of 
the Hindus. It is offered only as a working hypo- 
thesis which appears to colligate successfully all 
the facts. Its historic and, scientific validity 
must entirely depend upon farther research in the 
field by more competent scholars. 


S 


Style. 


Mr. M. V. Moore says in Zhe ILabrarian 
of Ceylon with reference to style:— 


Let us, then, realize at once that style has about 
it a certain znevitableness:_ it is what it is, because 
it is the direct materialization of the writers feel- 
ings and susceptibilities, and of his own peculiar and 
particular view of things. No two persons think or 
feel, quite alike ; and while there is a direct and 
natural correlation between the thoughts and modes 
of expression of each separate individual--- such 
correlation denoting his particular style—the attempt 
to force one’s ideas into modes of expression 
which are borrowed from another source would 
scarcely conduce, tu success. 

. How then,” it may be asked by the aspirant, 
“since it is useless to borrow or imitate, may I 
nope to improve my style ?” There is only one 
answer which can be given to this. Learn to think 
clearly, learn to feel strongly, enthusiastically, learn 
lo express those feelings truthfully and fearlessly 
(and so xalearn most’ of what Ceylon education 
imparts in its schools and colleges). Do not trouble 
about the style. for that will come spontaneously, 
and naturally, without taking any thought over the 
matter at all. Hear what Mrs. Browning has to say 
in this connection :— 

“What form were best for poems ? Let us think 

Of forms less, and the external Trust the spirit, 

AS sovereign nature does, to make the form. 

For, otherwise, we only imprison spirit 

And not embody. Inward evermore 

To outward—so in life, and so in art.” 


Ideals of Indian Art. 


In the same journal Mr. Manindrabhushan 
Gupta writes : 


Most people bring these charges against Indian 
art, that. the figares do not portray real life, that 
anatomy is disregarded, that Indian art does not 
follow the laws of perspective, shade and light. 
Yes: these charges are quite relevant. Indian art- 
ists do not imitate real life ; they do not follow the 





optical laws of nature. What they do, they lo on 
some purpose. It is not because they cannot imit- 
ate reality, but because they do not want t>’ | 
shall try to explain this point. But while my ex- 
planation may touch one’s intellect, it may n'i 
touch one’s heart. The highest forms of sce prnre 
painting music and poetry appeal not only tc the 
intellect but to the heart also. 

In the work of an artist one should not «vpe 
what meet the eyes only. 

The object of art is what we call rasa in 
krit. the fulfilment of joy and emotion. 

Mr. Nandala! Bose, the well-known Indian utst 
says, “It is the mind, that sees everything through 
the eyes. Everybody knows that, the eyes in 
themselves have not the power of vision. ‘Vhen 
inattentive, we do not see a thing, though pisent 
before us. Sometimes we see a part of it only. 
Again we see it otherwise than what it is.” 

An object impresses the artist’s mind in nmani- 
fold aspects. When it passes through tre en cible 
of his personality, it takes a new form so to socak. 
We can say then that the object is thus idea ised. 
A flower, to an_ artist, is not just a flower. So, 
when the artist draws the flower, he does ‘nct at- 
tempt to portray the external form of it, but_ tries 
to reveal in his work, the inner essence, hidden in 
the flower. The artist is not a compiler of acts. 
He is a poet and a visionary. 


sän- 





Palms as a Source of Sugar. 


We readin The Mysore Economie Journa. : -- 


A Bulletin entitled “Palms as a Soure of 
Sugar in Hyderabad” by Mr. S. R. Bhate, E A. 
B. Sc., has been used by the Department of In lus- 
tries and Commerce. H. E. H. tke Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. Hyderabad State. It contains the repo t of 
an officer specially deputed by that Departmert to 
investigate the methods in vogne for the manufac- 
ture of sugar from the juice of palmyrah and 
date palms in the Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. The conclusions drawn in the B: He- 
tin are that palms are a potential source of a very 
substantial increase in the output of raw sugar in 
the State, and that this industry could be easily 
and economically developed as being a cottage in- 
dustry requiring the outlay of very little carital 
and yielding a return which compares very fav: ur- 
ably with that from sugar-cane. 
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Indian Society and Its Renascence. 


Mr. K. ©. Sen observes in Welfare :— 


_ India is badly in need of a renascence,—a_12w 
birth of culture, a new-world-view, a new modc of 
answering the everlasting questions, whence, where 
and whither; for the different sections of aer 
Society are answering them in different ways, end 
behaving towards one another each according to 1is 
own mode of answering them. The unlikeness tət- 
ween the culture of the Hindu and that of he 
Mussalman is as nothing compared with the diff er- 
ences of culture which distinguishes the Brit <h 
Section of Indian society from the rest of it, Ve 
call them Christians, followers of the ethical teach 


ings of Christ, which is based upon a , world-view 
sinilar to that of the rest of Indian society. | This, 
hovever. is only a traditionary method of designat- 
ing them. They have left the old ethical moorings 
ani are fast steaming towards a new anchorage. 
They have flung away the Sermon on the Mount. 
and are making forithe ethics of what maybe called 
Darwinian Pragmatism or Teleological Darwinism, 
whose cardinal postulate is the struggle for existence 
leztmg to the survival of the fittest, while the 
rect of Indian society cut off from their old base 
arc drifting on the ocean of doubt, pessimism, and 
lacenor and somnolence. A nation loses its unity 
as soon as its culture begins to bifurcate; for unity 
means unity of culture. India never possessed this 
un-ty at least during the last two and half millennium. 
She has begun to aspire toitnow. Her difficulties are 
ae But man is madeto make the impossible, 
possible. 


Hydyro-electric Development in India 


Mr. Doongersee Dharamsee’s article on 
the above subject in Welfare is very in- 
formative as is usual with his articles. He. 
ecneludes his paper thus :— 


There are certain drawbacks as far as ` India is 
concerned in erecting great works. Money flows 
to Europe for buying costly machinery in England. 
Experts, generally Europeans, are to be paid fancy 
smaries. But considering the great benefits. these 
drawbacks are to be brushed aside. The Hydro- 

‘actric Power producing is still in its infancy 
in India. But it is a happy dream to see the thirsty 
lands irrigated by the waters of the hydro-electric 
schemes. And electric energy could be supplied 
in mmning the railways. In lightening the cities and 
tcowns. In providing the power for running the 
cotton and, other mills, in supplying the energy 
fcr domestic purposes of heating, boiling and cook- 
ire. And every village within 200 miles of elec- 
tue works will receive its supply of electric cur- 
ren~ in bulk, thus greatly reducing capital and ad- 
nunistrative charges, minimising the price of current 
tc the consumer. It is a system which has become 
scrething of a fine art in California. where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many hun- 
dgs of miles at a pressure of 200,000, volts or 
duble tha pressure commonly employed in India 
-fcx overhead long-distance transmission. 


The drawbacks mentioned by the writer 
exist. But we think at present able and 
experienced Indian hydro-electric experts 
are available. Mysore, for instance, has 
rydro-electric installations erected entirely 
cr almost entirely by Indian engineers. 
Ia many other fields of engineering and 
industry also capitalists can have good 
Tadian experts, if they so desire. 

[N. B. For the other contents of Welfare, 
sac the Readers’ Guide to its August number 
rrinted elsewhere. | 
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Civilization and Fecundity. 


Mr. G. S. Ghurye, Reader 
University of Bombay, writes in 
India. 


Sociologists and biologists alike, since the time 
of Spencer, have occasionally tried. to discover 
some relation between the reproductive powers of 
man and civilization, whole or some aspect of it. 
Spencer, regarding individuation as one of the 
most characteristic marks of advancing civilization 
opined that with progressive individuation there 
had been a decrease in the reproductive. power of 
man. This view has been much criticised especiaily 
as regards the vagueness of the concept of in- 
dividuation. Recently Carr-Saunders has restricted 
his inquiry as regards the reproductive power to 
that of woman alone, as the same power of the 
male does not show any variation nor has it any 
appreciable influence on the productive powers of 
woman. This capacity of woman to bear children 
he terms fecundity. Though making one of the 
characters between which he seeks to establish a 
relation, more definite, Carr-Saunders enormously 
widens the other character, taking the whole of the 
complex called civilization. He maintains the 
thesis that fecundity has increased with civilization: 


` The writer subjects this thesis of Carr- 
Saunders to critical examination and reaches. 
the conclusions: 


(1) that the nature of evidence adduced by 
arr-Saunders for substantiating his thesis about 
fecundity, is such that a scientific generalization 
cannot be based thereupon; (2) that even with, 
the defective method, the then available evidence 
if properly sifted, would have proved the unsound 
ness of Carr-Saunders’s conclusion : (3) that better 
methods of computing fecundity establish differenc- 
es In fecundity among the European peoples 
themselves and generally do not support the the- 
sis that fecundity has increased with civilization ; 
(4) that, on the other hand, there is some reason to 
think that fecundity might have decreased in 
Kuropean countries with the. progressively greater 
expectation of life: (5) that fecundity may be 
conditioned by economic factors ; but the differences 
in fecundity, then, will be found not only among 
various nationalities or races but also among the 
different classes of the population of one nation. 


in Sociology, 
Man in 
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The Aboriginal Tribes in the Ramayana, 


In the same interesting and scholarly 
quarterly Mr. G. Ramadas observes :-— 


The Ramayana of Valmiki is generally considered 
to be a poem of no historical, yalue. This opinion 
is mostly due-to the supposition that it is filled 
with characters that are quite different from bona 
fide men. Prof. A. A. Macdonell writes, “The 
poet knows nothing about the Deccan except that 
Brahman hermitages are to be found there. Other- 
wise 1t is a region haunted by the monsters and 
fabulous beings with which an Indian imagination 
would people an unknown land.” The orthodox 

indu believes these monsters and fabulous beings 
had had once real existence in flesh and blood and 
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they refuse to be convinced by argument. But 
when the description of these beings, their habits 
and customs as given in the epic, are studied in 
the hght of the ethnology of the tribes living in 
India at present these monsters and fabulous 
beings transform themselves into real men. This 
kind of examination has never been made, though 
attempts have been made to identify the Vedic 
Dasyus, Anasas, &c., with the aboriginal tribes still 
found in the hills of India. The word Dasyu which 
is interpreted to be the Vedic form of Dasa, appear 
to be'a modification of Desya (original inhabitant), 
a name applied to the tribes living in the jungles 
and hills by the civilized men from the plains. 
‘These Desyas still preserve the ‘early stage of 
human progress as that ascribed to them by the 
Vedic poets more than 3009 years ago’. 


In his paper Mr. Ramadas attempts to 
elucidate the habits and customs of the 
several tribes that Rama was made to meet 
with in his wanderings; and to identify 
them with the tribes found in India today. 
He concludes :— 


From the distinct mention of the detailed habits, 
customs and manners of the tribes of the so-called 
Rakshasas and of the Vanaras, and the aboriginal 
names of persons, places and objects with such 
changes as would be required by Aryan intonation, 
it may be reasonably inferred that Valmiki had 
personal knowledge of the peoples and of the 
places lived in by those men; if not, he could not 
have depicted them so faithfully and so truthfully--. 

On these considerations it cannot be denied 
that the persons said to have been inhabiting the 
region of the Dandaka forest were not. ghosts and 
demons created by the imaginative brain of the 
poet, but were bona fide human beings having 
real existence and following such customs as are 
still found amongst forest tribes who still maintain, 
uncontaminated, those very customs which they 
were observing in primitive times. 


The Paris Exhibition—1925 and 1867 


In an article in The Indian Review Sir 
Alexander Cardew  deseribes this year’s 
International Exhibition of modern and 
decorative art held in Paris. In his opinion 


Paris occupies somewhat the same position 
among the capital cities of the worldas Becky Sharp 
enjoyed among the great ladies of Mayfair. Always 
attractive, yet slightly suggestive of impropriety, 
she makes up in wit a. d cleverness for any defects 
in her moral education. Her gaiety obliterates the 
memory of dubious incidents in her past and she 
is always perfectly dressed, for does she not make 
the fashions herself ? As has been said by one 
of her sons regarding a similar character—“Hile 
n’est pas jolie—elle est pire.” 


The writer briefly contrasts the present 
exhibition with the one held in 1867, and 
moralizes thus :— 

The whirligig of time generally brings its 
revenges and it is strange to reflect how positions 
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have altered in the short space of sixty years, The 
English. then so hirsute, are now a clean-sheved 
race, and it is the Frenchman’s beard which in- 
vites unkind comparisons. The American, who in 
1867, owing to the effects of his Civil War, ha. tc 
pay 26 dollars for 100 francs of French mor ey. 
uow finds he can get the same francs for ive 
dollars or less. The people of the United States, 
who were then glanced at with patronizing wp- 
proval, are now the creditors of France and are 
gaining the popularity which creditors generclly 
enjoy. When the good American now comes to 
spend his next birth in Paris, he will find scme 
black looks cast at him and will learn from he 
French Press that his proper name is not JonatLan 
but Shylock. The Italian, who, in 1867 was sill 
suffering from the effects of centuries of sulject on 
to the Austrian and the Roman Church, now ho ds 
his head high and his pass-word is Mussokai. 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, stc., which in 1¢67 
were under the shade of the Central Empires cad 
Russia,—are now free and independent and heve 
their own sections and pavilions. For the Pais 
Exhibition of 1925 is not merely full of novelt es 
in art; itis also the outward and visible sign of 
the new Europe which has sprung out of tic 
Great War and whose progress during the bi ef 
six years of peace is so encouraging an omen of 
the future of the world. 


Indians in Burma 


To the same journal “An Indian Resident 
in Burma” contributes an article on Indias 
in Burma, and after referring to the Expu.- 
sion of Offenders Act and the Sea Passenger 
Tax Bill, whose object is to decrease emigrr- 
tion of Indians to Burma and otherwise to 
lessen the number of its Indian residents, 
observes :— 


As Rangoon is practically the only gateway o 
Burma from India, the large number of Indiars 
who were seen coming to Rangoon to supply the 
necessary requirements of unskilled and cleric l 
labour and for the development of the resources 
of the country have attracted the attention of tke 
suspicious Burmese and the interested European . 
The latter started the cry that the Indian :3 
‘apidly dispossessing the Burman io the latter 3 
own country. It does not, however, appea: 
robable that a penetration of the Indians mto 
urma that has been going on for over 800 years 
without any calamitous results. should have an7 
serious results at a time when the Burmese ar: 
rapidly gaining national consciousness, and takin; 
a more and more leading part in every kind c’ 
development of the province. This is what th; 
Census Officer, Burma in his Report of th: 
Census of India, 1921, says:— “ To a nation alv: 
to the conditions, the present number of Indian 
and their rate of increase offer no menace. Ther. 
will be room for them always. Bui while th 
Indians may come to Burma and work for th: 
advantage both of themselves and of Burma, — ther 
are at present no signs that they will within any 
reasonable time dispossess the Burmese and conver 
Burma into an Indian country. Those who come 
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only fora short time cannot do this; those who 
Stay will tend to be absorbed as they are being 
absorbed now. By their absorption they will, of 
course, influence Burmese development, as they 
have always done; but the essential character of 
the country must remain Burmese.” A more 
correct observation cannot be seen in a Government 
Report, supported by a collecton of the most 
accurate statistics possible. 


The writer goes on to describe the kind 
of people whom the Census Officer has 
mentioned above, that contribute to the 
development of Burma without the least 


chance of dispossassing the native of the soil. 


Political and Social Duty of the 
Indian Church 


Rev. N. Macnicol’s views on the above 
subject find fractional expression in the follow- 
ing passage extracted from the Young Men 
of India, with which he concludes his 
article :— 


Who are taking the leading part in the task of 
building in this land the ideal city ? In Western 
India there has been in the last thirty years a 
great efflorescence of eagerness in the task of 
dispelling ignorance and helping the oppressed. 
Within that period, one after another, education 
societies have arisen, that are adding college to 
college and school to school, and sending out their 
students by, the , thousand every year, Such 
societies are seeking, in Poona, in Bombay, in 
tne Karnatak, in the Konkan, by personal effort 
and largely by voluntary contributions, to bring 
higher education within the reach of all who can 
profit by it. Similarly, in the cause of the educa- 
tion of girls and women, there are the achieve- 
ments of Professor Karve, so resolute in purpose, 
co self-sacrificing in _ his life, laying his plans and 
carrying them steadily towards realization, for a 
great Women’s University; there are the ‘achieve- 
ments also of the Seva Sadan, now training and 
educating in Poona alone over one thousand women. 
There is no need to do more than mention such 
an institution, whose activities now reach to the 
curthest bounds of India, as the Servants of India 
Society, or its offspring in Bombay, absorbed in 
the special’ problems of an immense. industrial 
metropolis, the Social Service League. These are 
only a few of-the more notable fruits of the new 
spirit of service that have appeared within the 
past thirty years in one province of this land. 
Can anyone, In view of such a record, maintain 
that there has been no progress and no awakening 
in Indian society ? Has there not been a real and 
remarkable awakening to the call of duty towards 
taose about them on the part of a great many of 
the leaders of the community ? It has been 
recognized and accepted as a call to sacrifice. Men 
of great gifts have given their lives quietly, 
unostentatiously, to the service of those beneath 
them. In the matriculation class of a school of 
mhich the writer had charge thirty years ago, there 
was a young Brahmin who passed fifth in the 
examination. He refused_to continue the academic 
career that had opened with such promise, and 
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for eighteen years he remained im charge of a 
school for outcaste children, which was, I believe, 
a model of its kind. Is there no rebuke to us in 
such an example as that ? In the same class was 
an one-armed Maratha boy. He is now carrying 
the fiery cross among the non-Brahmins, awakening 
them to their rights. On every hand one comes 
upon instances of similar awakenings from the 
slumber of self-interest. The writer recently came 
upon a little institution at Alandi, whose aim is to 
help children. of the Varkari sect and teach them 
the true meaning of their religion as the old saints 
taught it. Its chief workers, who give their services 
free and teach in the school for part_of the year 
are, one of them an able student of Sanskrit who 
has studied at Benares, the other an M.A. of the 
Bombay University and amember of the staff of 
the new Poona College. It may be that these 
workers do not always fulfil their purposes, and 
that sometimes their schemes fall to pieces, but it 
is a great matter that they have caught a glimpse 
of an ideal of service and been moved to give 
themselves to it. “Do we feel strong enough,” 
f. Q. Ranade asked many years ago, with a cer- 
tain wistfulness, “Do we feel strong enough or 
warm enough to act according to our best lights >?” 
It is just that strength and warmth that the Christian 
faith should be able to supply. When our Hindu 
brethren are showing usso noble an example, sure- 
ly we of. the Indian Christian. Church must feel 
that. we dare not remain idle and indifferent to the 
need of those about us. When, in view, of our 
privileges, we ought to have been leaders in such 
good works, it is they who are leading us and 
making us ashamed of our inaction. 


Nirvana and Rebirth 


Louise Grieve writes in The Maha-bodhi: 


When a man understands his kinship with all 
beings, he becomes more compassionate, more 
charitable and more loving towards all that 
lives: for he knows that the suffering, the sin 
and the ignorance of others is his own, for, 
is he not one of the all? He loses selfish desires 
and cares only to live for the sake of leading 
others to goodness and knowledge. He cannot 
accept paradise or Nirvana for himself while count- 
less creatures are crying out for help. When he, 
like the Buddha, has given all the knowledge that 
can be of use in that particular age, he then, and 
only then, becomes fully released, and, as Sir Edwin 
Arnold so beautifully puts it, “The dew-drop slips 
into the shining sea”. He dies the last death and 
ig no more subject to phenomenal existence; he 
becomes one with the All. Instead of limited self- 
consciousness, there is all-consciousness. He is not 
annihilated, for nothing can ever be annihilated, 
but he is free from limitation, from ignorance, from 
suffering. The illusion of separation is annihilated. 

f course, the whole structure of this philosophy 
rests upon the hypothesis of Karma and re-birth. 
The truth of this is generally accepted all over 
Asia, and has been from time immemorial, 
and in some cases it seems to have been known 
among the Jews at the time of Jesus the Christ, 
for we read, Matthew, 16—13, and 14— When 


Jesus came into the coasts of Caesarea Philipi, he 
asked his disciples, saying Whom do men say that. 


I the son of man am? 
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“And they said, ‘Some say that thou art John 
the Baptist; and others, Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets.” Long before, Solomon had said, “ When 
he prepared the heavens, I was there, when he en- 
circled the force of the deep, when he established 
the clouds above, when he appointed the founda- 
lions of the earth, then Iwas by him, as one 
brought up with him and I was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him, rejoicing in the 
habitable parts of the earth, and my delights were 
with the songs of men.” 

In Malachi we read, “Behold I will send you 
Elija the prophet before coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the lord.” Early in public ministry 
of John the Baptist the belief prevailed amongst 
his hearers that this prophecy was _ fulfilled 
m him, but when | directly asked, “Art 
thou Elias?’ he replied, “I am not.” “Art 
thou that prophet?” and he answered “No.” 
He seems to have had no memory of a former life 
under that name, and though he must have been 
aware of the belief on this subject, he made no 
claims of past greatness, a practice which would 
be much admired by some of us in some of our 
se-called Buddhist acquaintances. 


Bureaucracy vs. Local Self-Government 


We read in The Oriental Watchman: 


No one likes a bureaucracy. The latest protest 
against it-comes from the United States. the great 
Republic of the West. In the United States there 
is a federal government, and there are State 
covernments. The States are protesting against too 
much interference on the part of the federal 
government. 

So. much so that President Coolidge made 
considerable reference to it in a recent speech. 
He recognized that there is an unmistakable swing 
of popular feeling towards Jess government, less 
taxes, and less interference with the individual 
and with business. 

No nation can escape government by bureau- 


cracy until it learns local self-government. And 


ability to govern oneself must precede successful 
local self-government. Even though one bureau- 
cracy is thrown off, unless the people can govern 
themselves, it is only the matter of time before 
another bureaucracy will develop to hold them in 
servitude. Son.e of India’s political leaders have 
emphasized this point. ° 
here seems to be a revulsion of feeling in 
many countries from too much government. Legis- 
Jatures are busy every year multiplying laws to 
such an extent that the possibilities of appeal and 
of unfair advantage from technicalities are making 
litigation too expensive for the common people. 
his is likely to erystallize not only into a dislike 
for bureaucracy but for ail government. l 


The Full Fruition of Woman’s “Shakti” 


= In Rabindranath Tagore’s paper on the 
Indian Ideal of Marriage in The Visvabharatz 
Quarilerly occur the following passages :— 


_ There is a poem called Ananda-Lahari, ‘The 
Stream of Delisht) attributed to Shankaracharya. 
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She who is glorified therein is the Shakit in th: 
heart of the Universe, the Giver of Joy, the Inspire" 
of Activity. On the one hand, we know and us: 
the world; on the other we are related to v by 
ties of disinterested joy. We can know the worl. 
because it is a manifestaticn of Truth: we rejne > 
in it because it is an expression of Joy. “‘/he 
would have striven for life,” says the Rishi, * i 
this ananda fjoy) had not filled the sky.” It seam. 
to me that the `“ Intellectual Beauty”, whose praso. 
Shelley has sung, is identical with this Axa du. 
And it is this same ananda which the pocz of 
Ananda-lahari has visualised as the woman ; ha. 
Is to say, in his view, this Universal Shakt i 
manifest In human Society in the nature of Woran. 
In this manifestation is her charm. Let no me 
confuse this shakti with mere “ sweetness”, for in 
this charm there is a combination of several q a- 
lities, patience, self-abnegation, sensitive int: lli- 
gence, grace in thought, word and behaviour.—-he 
reticent expression of rhythmic life, the tenderr2s~ 
and terribleness of love ; atts. core, moreover, Is 
that self-radiant Spirit of Delight winch ever g ve: 
itself up. 

This shaké, this joy-giving power of woman as 
the Beloved, has up to now largely been dissipated 
by the greed of man, who has sought to use it for 
the purposes of his individual enjoyment, corrupt.ng 
it, confining it, like his property, within jealocsly 
guarded limits. That has also obstructed for woran 
herself her inward realisation of the full glor} ol 
her own shakii. Her personalicy has been insulzed 
at every turn by being made to display its power of 
delectation within a circumscribed arena. It is 
because she has not found her true place in he 
great world, that she sometimes tries to capt.ire 
man’s special estate as a desperate means of 
coming into her own. But it is not by comng 
out of her home that woman can gain er 
liberty: Her liberation can only be effected ina 
society where her true shahtz. her ananda, is 
given the widest and highest scope for its activity. 
Man has already achieved the means of self-exp: n- 
Sion in public activity without giving up 1s 
individual concerns. When, likewise, any society 
shall be able to offer a larger field for the creatve 
work of woman’s special faculty, without detracting 
from her creative work in the home, then in such 
society will the true union of man and woran 
become possible. 

The marriage system all over the world, from 
the earliest ages till now, is a barrier in the way 
of such true union. That is why woman’s sia, ti 
in all existing societies is so shamefully wasved 
and corrupted. That is why, In every country 
marriage is still more or less of a prison-hovse 
for the confinement of woman with all its gua ds 
wearing the badge of the dominant male. That 
is why man, by dint of his efforts to bind women, 
has made her the strongest of fetters for Lis 
own bondage. That is why woman iS 
debarred from adding to the spiritual wealth of 
society by the perfection of her own nature. and 
all human societies are weighed down with tne 
burden of the resulting poverty. 

The civilisation of man has not, up to now, 


loyally recognised the reign of the Spirit, There- 


fore, the married state is still one of the mesi 
fruitful sources of the unhappiness and downf il 
of man, of his disgrace and humiliation. But these 
who believe that society is a manifestation of te 
spirit, will assuredly not rest in their endeavours 
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till they have rescued human marriage relations 
from outrage by the brute forcos of society, —til} 
they have thereby given free play to the force of 
Love in all the concerns of humanity. 


God and Man 


Dr. Sten Konow 
quarterly :— 


There is an old Indian saying, which has been 
hanced down both in Sanskrit and in Pali: yadan- 
nai purusho bhavants tadannas tasya devatah : what 
men eats, that also his deities. eat. In other words, 
the human conveptions of the gods_ are framed 
after the pattern of our life on earth. Thisis a oo 
of view which is exactly the opposite of what 
anzient Hebrews held when they said that God 
cresied man in his own likeness. And in my opi- 
nion the Indian saying ie much deeper than the 

ae sentence. 

dian as in European Logic, the most con- 
eee proof of existence is pratyaksha, direct 
perception by means of the senses. Whether we 
are materialist or idealist the inner sensation_re- 
mains a certain fact, which we cannot doubt. Now 
every fundamental religious notion is the result of 
ac inner sensation, and from the fact that such 
notions are found with all human beings, we can 
iner that they form a necessary constituent of 
human nature. There they are, and we cannot tell 
hcw they have originated. They must have been 
there before they were perceived. 

But now we know that every picture of a thing 
is fable to be more or less perfect. Not every 
camera produces photographs of exactly the same 
quality. Much depends on the light, and much 
depsnds on the apparatus. So, if we accept the 
view that religious ideas have their own existence 
and are reflected in the human mind, we must 
Eg Pave infer that different minds reflect them 

c different ways. When life is full of struggle 
for material aims, when man has not learned how 
tc cope with the outward nature, his religious con- 
centions will be coloured by the experience of his 
daily life and get a grossly material stamp. AS 
civilization increases and it is found that it is pos- 
s-ble, by exertion and intelligence, to surmount the 
d.Hiculties, the notion of force will be spiritualised 
and heightened. 

. And thus man naturally conceives his gods in 
accordance with the conditions of his life- At a 
primitive stage he thinks of them as possessed 
or physical strength, as powerful and even as 
crafty. In a civilised state, where law and order 
prevails under the protection of kings of recog- 
mised authority, the character of the gods necessari- 
iv changes. They become the personifications of 
lar and justice and of moral qualities. The 
Indian dictum is right: man frames his gods in 
man’s likeness. 


writes an the same 


‘Need of Prison Reform in India 


Prabuddha Bharata observes :— 


In India whether owing to the deep-seated 
religious instincts of the people or to the fact that 
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the numerous phases of the mcedern industrial and 
materialistic civilisation have neither iaken deep 
root nor reached any appreciable stage of develop- 
ment as in America and other countries of the 
West, the number of crimes in proportion to the 
population is fortunately not very high. Nor is 
the nature and magnitude of crimes so, very seien- 
ingenious as is the case with the more 
advanced countries. Nevertheless, that the condi- 
tions of our prison system are as degrading, irra- 
tional, futile and inhuman as in any other part of 
the world, is an undeniable fact. Whether such 
reforms as the picking out of the potentially criminal 
class, its segregation and permanent detention, and 
the awarding of indeterminate sentences to normal 
criminals and their education and training with a 
view toconvert them into honest and useful citizens 
are found to be immediately practicable or not, it 
is high time that responsible leaders and officials 
should study this problem in an impartial spirit. 
We believe that to the great advantage of the 
State as well as of the criminals a more humane 
and educational atmosphere- might be introduced 
in the prisons of our country. 


An English “Spinster” in Kangra Valley 


Mrs. Norah Richards writes in the course 
of her article on “A Shadow in the Valley” 
in The Student: 


I sat on the deep verandah surrounded by 
tomato plants and creepers and made the acquaint- 
ance of my two new friends. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
daughter, a very domesticated person, told m 
about her animals—cows, birds. and sheep. The 
latter she keeps for their wool, and spins it her- 
self, eventually koita it into warm garments. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick said that whatever criticisms might 
be levelled against the economic aspect of Gandhi’s 
spinning schemes, from the utilitarian and domes- 
tic point of view, they were splendid. It was 
Gandhi who had started his daughter on her 
spinning career. With more than pride she showed 
me her charkha. She showed it with affection. 
She loved the work and it pleased her to think 
that the socks she made for her father from her 
own-grown, own-spun wool were strong andi 
warm. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, mentioned above, 
Manager of the Holta Tea Estate, “a man 
who loved the Valley and its people, keen 
on the folk-lore and bird-lore of these 
parts”. 


“The Valley is a dream,” said he, speaking 
softly. “Once you have heard its call, you will 
never forget it- However far afield you may 
wander, you will return. That call is irresistible. 
Our welcome is always ready for the traveller. 
We never know who may be our guest. From 
times immemorial the saints and sages of India 
have retired to the hills, so our doors are always 
open.” Then he told me of how he would love 
to wander empty-handed in the Valley, stopping: 
three days in each village. 


was 
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“You are a Vagabond.” said_ I. 
“I am,” said he. with a radiant smile, 
Lama V agabond too.” 


“That’s good.” And so the happy talk 

owed. 

“You need never lock your doors here, for there 
are no thieves, though they freely help themselves 
to what grows on the land. The land is God’s 
and belongs to no man. So the women pluck 
flower from my garden to place behind their ears, 
and I like to see them doit. And when I visit 
my friends I pluck fruit and vegetables in the 


same free way. That is not stealing. It is re- 
ceiving a gift from Nature.” 
Claims and Duties of Youth 
It is stated editorially in The Young 


Citizen: 

Youth all over the world have claimed, and 
rightly, that they are the architects of the future 
of their country. Abroad, a very great deal is 
being done to justify such a claim; but, in India, 
though work on the part of young citizens indivi- 
dually has not been lacking, most of it has 
practically been frittered away owing to lack of 
organised combination. Different Associations and 
Lodges, and. not unoften, even groups in Associa- 
tions and Lodges, have worked along their own 
lines. Butif the claim that is rightly advanced, as 
we said, is to be realised, made real, these organised 
combined efforts must be made in all directions. 
No field of work must lack the support of young 
citizens, for the country needs all types of workers 
and youth must supply them. That, to our mind, 
is one of the great lessons from the activities of 
our Editors. Their activities are spread in all 
directions and aim at recruiting workers for all 
branches of work that together would make for the 
redemption of the world. 


a ee 


The Milk Yield in Pusa 


We leara from an editorial in 
Agricultural Journal of India that 


improved types are being established by selection 
and cross-breeding. Within the last 15 years the 
milk yield of the Montgomery herd on the Pusa 
farm has been doubled by selective breeding, while 
oy cross-breeding a type of Ayrshire-Montgomery 
s been evolved which gives 50 per cent. more 
Mk in a lactation period than the best of the 
sclected Montgomery cows on that farm. Some of 
these cross-breeds have given 12,000 lb. of milk in 
a lactation period, while the majority of the 
Montgomery. cows have given, over 4,000: the 
average yield of an Indian cow does not, it may be 
mentioned, exceed 800 lb. The breeds now being 
established in India will, we believe, form the 
basic stock for the development of a future cattle- 
breeding and dairy industry. 


The 


Ajanta. 


Mr. P. C. Manuk contributes an article on 
Aiaita to The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 


Research Society. His exhortation to the 
Pilgrim is very leviting. 

The caves of Ajanta unlike those of Hllor.. do 
not lie in an exposed situation. So, Pilgrim. take 
the path which must have been taken by the 
pilgrims of yore, pass along the sides of the low 
hills, ascend, descend, cross the shallow stream 
gurgling through their pleasant valleys, avoid the 
many boulders. lying across that path, and, if you 
persevere but a short hour from the plateau heiow 
the Ghats you will be amply rewarded. Suddenly 
the track ends in a pleasant valley broader than 
those already traversed. Through ita considerable 
streamlet flows along its rock-strewn bed. Avoid 
the steps which modern civilization has cut fora 
quick ascent to the goal. Follow, rather, the bec ot 
the stream, cross it and recross it, and behold ‘he 
panorama of the famous caves, temples of wors 11p 
or monasteries of priests—now deserted—but « till 
the Shrine of India’s aucieut pelored Ari, Club 
Ajanta’s famous hill, a short climb and not too 
steep, for these monks were practical men: they 
sought seclusion, but they appreciated the value of 
near running water in constant abundance. Had 
they learnta lesson from Ellora not very far 
distant ? For there, no pleasant running stream 
provides a fresh water-supply. with the result that 
water was collected in reservoirs out of the reck, 
water from hill springs of doubtful abundarce. 
The climb negotiated and arrived on the ledge 
giving access to the caves, vou will sce them to 
right and to Jeft—-all of them—°6 of them hitherto 
opened. Öpposite—a tree-studded wi projecting 
into the valley, below—the coo! limpid water, Now 
look above—was it accident or design that ihe oif 
above the caves rises in sheer sharp precipice—a 
formidable barrier against wild animals, lcopaids 
and panthers, which still infest these hills? Traces 
still exist here and there of wide deep steps from 
the ledge to the stream. Were these the only 
approaches to the caves ? If so, they could also be 
easily barred to preying animals. W hy again ‘did 
those who conceived both projects—Fllora and 
Ajanta—turn their caves to the setting rather 
than the rising sun ? 


In Mr. Manuk’s opinion, 


Ajanta, as a picture gallery,is well worth a 
visit. It is equally interesting from the architec- 
tural and sculptural standpoint and bristles with 
problems awaiting solution from archeologists. 
Here in this hilly fastness. the masters of te 
chisel and of the brush wrought what may truly 
be called the National Galleries of India’s ancicnt 
art. For many centuries of internal strife and 
foreign incursions, that art lay dormant till the 
Moghul Renaissance which gave to the world tne 
Taj, the Jasmine Bower and that less known but 
exquisite gem, the Tomb-‘of Itmad-ud-Dowlah at 
Agra, and the school of Moghul and Rajput : these 
paintings, and more particularly the black and 
white drawings, prove that the tradition of the 
power of the line survived. through the centuries 
to give expression to, and even lay bare the 
individulal characteristics of the subject poruraye |, 
without resort to shading or other devices of the 
artists of Europe. Let us then pay homage to the 
great masters of Ajanta who have left us so rieh 
a legacy despite the ravages of time and vandalism 
or of well- intentioned ignoraree. Let us alo 
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acknowledge our gratitude to His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam for the care now taken of the irreplace- 
able surviving treasures locked away in the 
bosom of Ajanta’s famous hill. | 

So great was the fascination, so complete the 
absorption, even after a short sojourn of the three 
or iour days in the atmosphere of these marvellous 
works of man’s hand that Iseemed to have lived 
under a spell which removed me far from the 
material things of our work-a-day modern world. 
‘Io those who seek even temporarily the “peace 
that passeth understanding,” I say, “Follow the 
pilgrim path to Ajanta.” 


Wicked Prodigality Abroad 


The Karnataka extracts the 
passage from an English paper : 


Five Eastern Princes who might have stepped 
cut of the “Arabian Nights” have come to London 
for the season. Shortly, there will be nine, and 
they will all occupy separate State apartments at 
the Savoy. The five who are here are the Maha- 
rejah of Kapurthala ; the Maharaja of Vizianagar- 
an; the Maharaja of Rajapipla; Prince Ranjit 
Singh, and the young Prince who is heir-apparent 
to the throne of Kapurthala. They_are among the 
richest reigning Princes of India. With them they 
have brought retinues of household attendance and 
they live secluded in their apartments in semiroyal 
magnificence. The Maharajah of Kapurthala has 
in his possession a necklace of emeralds which is 
the only one of its kind in the world. 


aud also the following passage, from the 
American monthly Current Opinion, which 
has a bearing on the passage quoted above : 


_ The Maharajas, Gaekwars, Nizams and Begums 
snow that that their authority is supported by the 
ritish Raj; and for this reason, they support the 
British Raj in return. blow to the prestige of 
the Princes is thus a blow to the influence of King 
“zeorge himself, to whose person they profess an 
snshakable and usually a sincere loyalty. 

Hitherto the, Princes have resided, as it were, 

or Olympus. Living luxuriously in their palaces 
ard riding resplendent on their elephants, they 
nave dwelt aloft from common mankind, immune 
irom criticism. Their glory has been admired and 
their vices have been concealed. 
But India has now a press and a public opinion. 
And even Princes are familiarly discussed in the 
Bazaars. Also, the Princes themselves have not been 
sontent with their palaces and their elephants, 
~hey have been lured ta Europe, have there adopted 
tailor-made coats and trousers, and Parisian habits, 
not always admirable or economical. The Indian 
Prince is to-day contributing his full share of 
scandal to the sensational newspapers. 

First came the revelations of the night life of 
Hira Singh, (?) Heir and Prince of Kashmir, Here was 
the case of a young man about town, sacrificing his 
sacred caste for the sake of a married woman, and 
so laying himself open to be blackmailed for 
immense sums of money. ; 

And now. all India is ringing with an even more 
dramatic- -CECAPAC Cs. csendescmiantssscassececcuseendvacsdasesess 


following 
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Such a mishap involves India in serious political 
consequences. It embroils the Princes with the 
British Raj, And it also embroils the British Raj 
and the Princes with the wealthy merchants who 
are now demanding the same right to luxury which 
has been hitherto the prerogative of the Princes 
alone, Finally, it throws discredit on the entire 
hereditary principle. Why should an impoverished 
and toiling people be taxed to support the amuse- 
ments which are thus revealed? If Ireland rebelled 
against absentee landlords who left agents. to 
collect their rents and then spent those rents in 
foreign countries, why should India approve of 
absentee autocrats, whose officials raise revenues 
to be squandered in Europe on horses, vain display 
and the Oriental entertainments which need not 
here be too particularly described ? l 

These are searching questions. If Indian Princes 
do not behave themselves and take a, lesson, from 
history, no power—not even the British Raj—will 
be strong enough to keep them on their thrones. 
The contrast to Gandhi and his simple life is too 
damaging. 


Economics and Politics 


In the course of his presidential address 
at the eighth conference of the Indian Econo- 
mic Association, published in the Jndean 
iva of Economics, Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas 
sai ; 


The President of the last Conference, referring | 
to this question said that one of the | difficulties i 
the way of embodying in the resolutions the- con- 
sidered views of such Conferences was “the fact 
that many members were Government officials and 
if they passed resolutions contrary to the policy 
of the Government, Government might find | itself 
in an awkward position.” ie 
do not see any reason why the opinion expressed 
by professors of Economics. as Economists, 
should be binding on the Governments _ that 
employ them, nor do I think that our Provincial 
Governments are so illiberal as to prevent their 
officials from giving free opinion on such an import- 
ant subject as Economics, provided, of course, such 


ppamien is given without personal, racial or political 


as. 

I want to refer, at some length, to the question 
of political bias because it has been alleged, more 
often of late than before, that not only Economists, 
but even business-men and industrialists are apt to 
examine questions not from the economic but from 
the political standpoint, I have tried my level best to 
find out the line dividing Economics from Politics, 
and 1 honestly confess that I have not been 
successful in doing so. The more one thinks of 
Economics and its allied subjects, such as Labour 
Problems, including Unemployment, land revenue 
problems, social reform, trade, tariffs and transport, 
and even educational problems, one finds that there 
js so much overlapping of these subjects that it is 
difficult to say where one ends and the other 
begins. Even a purely economic subject like that of 
Protection versus Free Trade iş bound to be 
examined in each country and decided not only_on 
economic grounds but also on national and practical 
grounds. The policy of IJmperial Preference, so 
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strongly supported by the present British Govern- 
ment, is not based purely on economic principles ; 
its real raison detre is to draw the Dominions 
nearer to England than they are at present—a 
political and not an economic standpoint. Or take 
the instance of economy in public administration 
and its effect on savings and consequently on the 
development of trade and industries. Both indus- 
trialists and politicians press for such economy and 
it is practically impossible to say that one does. it 
on economic grounds and the other on political 
grounds. 


Agriculture Improvement 


That our public men are not unaware of 
the importance of agriculture and that they 
also know the causes of the backward condi- 
tion of that principal industry of India will 
appear from the following farther extracts 


from Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas’s address :— 

Tt isebut a truism to say that the economic con- 
dition of a country depends largely on its industrial 
development. When we talk of industrial develop- 
ment in this country, we sometimes fail to recog- 
nize the fact that agriculture is the staple industry 
of this country. The percentage of people living on 
agriculture proper and other allied industries is 
calculated by various authorities at something be- 
tween 65 to 85 per. cent., and therefore, in any 
economic enquiry that is undertaken it is necessary 
to giye the first place to agriculture. Not only 
should a careful examination into the existing con- 
dition of agriculture and agriculturists be undertaken 
but serious attempts should be made to find out 
the means of improving the same. The want of 
labour-saving machinery, the sub-division of land 
-into uneconomic holdings, the lack of cheap and 
easy credit and the absence of scientific knowledge 
of agriculture are the main reasons why agriculture 
in India is in s) backward a condition. Any inquiry 
into agricultural problems will have to include an 
inquiry into the land revenue system of the country 
which varies from province to province. One of the 
first points that will emerge in discussions on the 
land revenue system is whether land revenus is a 
tax or rent. If it is a tax, as is argued by many 
scientific economists, then the question arises why 
even the owner of the smallest agricultural holding 
has to pay the land tax without any exemption, 
while incomes from sources other than land get 
exemption up to Rs. 2,000 per annum. In this 
connection, attention may be drawn to an anomaly 
that while a man who invests in land is not charged 
income tax, another man who Is more enterprising 
and invests in industries or one who invests in 
trade and commerce is charged an income tax on 
the profits that he makes on such investments, In 
such circumstances it is not surprising if the richer 
classes invest their savings In land and thus raise 
the price of land by undue competition and then 
try to get a return on their investment in land by 
rack-renting. Under the existing land revenue sys- 
tem and the Income Tax Act while the smaller 
jand-holders have to pay a proportionately large 
portion of their income as land revenue, the bigger 
land-lords have, on account of the exemption from 
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payment ofincome tax, to pay proportionately Ds~, 
Ihe problem, complicated as it is, will have x ls 
considered in the light of zhe existing Hindu ir 
Mahomedan law under which all sons have = us 
right in the property_of their fathers and in ac> rd 
ance with which lands are baing sub-divided nto 


« uneconomic holdings. 


he problem of the sub-division of agricu:tara: 
holdings, though a very difficult one, has been ta.rle 
successfully tackled in some provinces, anc i? 
economists social reformers and other poii ica. 
loaders give a definite lead both to Government anc 
the public in this matter, it is not incapabl: o` 
solution in other provinces as well. Our dwy as 
Economists does not end here but it extends * ax 
examination of the. several caus3s which preven: 
full advantage being taken of the fertility «f th- 
soil. So long as our agriculturists are poor. are 
heavily indebted, and do not enjoy the neces: 
financial assistance for land development or avi u- 
tural improvements, it is not possible for them te 
get more from the land than what they do at ore 
sent. The Co-operative Movement which wa 
started some twenty years back, is trying to Leip 
in providing money to the members of Co-operi ive 
Credit. Societies mainly for ordinary agricu'tara. 
operations at fair rates of interest. But it has after 
twenty years touched only a fringe of the prci en: 
aud can do but little more unless Government sec 
their way to start a State Co-operative Bank fo 
providing cheap long-term capital to the exi tne 
Provincial Banks in the various Provinces. 





Taxation and Spending of Taxes in Ip-lia 


Discussing Mr. C. J. Hamilton's paper on 
the growth of taxation in relation to popu-a- 
tion, read at the conferences, referred to abrve 
and published in the same journal, Profesor 
R. M. Joshi said :— 


The thesis Professor Hamilton seeks to pr ve 
in his ably-written paper is that India is urdor- 
taxed, that the growch of revenue has just « «pt 
pace with the growth of population and of pr:cas, 
that the people can and will pay more for devel. p- 
mental purposes as the money thus spent vill 
return to them manifold. The position taker o> 
Indian thinkers, on the other hand, is that <he 
mass of the people feel the weight of taxation to be 
very heavy, that they are not at all satisfied tiat 
the money they pay at such, sacrifice is sper: in 
their interests and that until that happens thay 
cannot possibly consent to bear additional burl -n. 
How is the tax-payer’s money applied at pres.1t? 
Let us take some comparative figures. Great Bri‘a-n, 
which bears the ultimate responsibility for tie 
defence of the whole Empire, spent on defcrze 
£77 o m. out of a total expenditure of £ 195i in 
1913-14 2. ¢ 39% per cent and in 1922-23 sie 
spent £ Iiro m. out ofa total of £ 8124 m i e 
136 per cent (figures taken from _ Statesmaz’s 
Year Book). India, on the otner hand, spent om 
defence Rs 31°9 crores out of a total cental 
expenditure of Rs. 7?@4 crores in 1913-14, ^ e. 
41°3 per cent and in 1922-23 she spent on Deferze 
Rs. 72'9 crores out of a total central expenditcre 
of Rs. 1379 crores, z.- e. 52'9 per cent (figer 
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a 


taken from the Finance and Revenue account of 
the Government of India). Are we to understand 
that as a result of the great war Indias responsi- 
bility for defence greatly increased. whereas that 
-of Great Britain was greatly diminished ? If we 


-compare India with the Dominion of Canada, the | 


. discrepancy is glaring to an astonishing degree, 
for in 1921 out of a total federal expenditure of 
.B61'1 million dollars Canada spent only 145 on 
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defence (figures taken from the annexure to the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Questionnaire, 1925 ): 


[The Bengal Co-operative Journal for July, 
The Social Service Quarterly for July, and 
The Hindustan Review for July were received 
too late for any notice in the present issue 
of Tims Moprery Review. 
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Beware of Dust ! 


Once, upon a time there was a small boy who 
-was made to beat the family carpets each spring at 
the annual house-cleaning upheaval. In later years, 
grown to manhood, he marveled that he had 
‘escaped death from inhaling clouds of germ-laden 
dust. He thinks that the heat of youthful indigna- 
tion may have proved germicidal: and he recalls 
, having vowed that there would be no carpets in 
his home of the future. Nor was fhe vow forgotten: 
the home of Dr. Allen Rogers, of Pratt Institute, 
is carpetless, and the scientist himself is able to 
nate with satisfaction that to-day a carpeted house 
is the rare exception. He adds, however, that the 
change has come about “not because that boy 
disliked to beat carpets, but because people have 
come to realize their danger from a sanitary stand- 
point. ” In an address delivered before .a conclave 
of technicians, under the auspices of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, as reported iù, the Weekly 
Roster and Medical Digest (Philadelphia), Dr. Rogers 
vlaborates the thesis that dust and germs go hand 
in hand, He tells of consumptive families, where the 

. disease supposedly “in the blood” was in reality 

lurking in rag carpets and plush furniture. 

—The L[Aterary Digest 


A British Journal on India 


The July-August Review of Reviews of 
London -has the following few lines on 
India :— . 

To the most urgent, if not the greatest of our 
_ Imperial, problems, that of the Government and 
constitutional development of India, it is impossible 
at the moment of writing, to do justice. The 
Viceroy, Lord Reading, has been in this country 
lor some weeks and has conferred repeatedly with 
. the Secretary of State, Lord Birkenhead, and with 
the Cabinet. Whatever may be the effect of Lord 
Birkenhead’s statement in the House of Lords 
it isas clear that no policy savouring of mere 
reaction can be fruitful as that mere. efforts to 
remove sporadic symptoms of discontent by piece- 
. meal concession. will fail of their effect. 


— EAEE 


Calcutta and Delhi 


Mr. Arthur Moore writes in the London 
Review of Reviews: 


_Lord Reading, of whom Lord Curzon speaks 
with respect, made a speech at Delhi last* year in 
which he made it plain that Delhi had conquered 
him. Its, weakness is that it is not a centre of 
public opinion, and has neither the vast commerce 
of the ports nor as yet any adequate newspaper 
enterprise. But there is already a new- social and 
pe atmosphere which is nearer to being all- 

ndian than anything previously, known. Nowhere 
else do Englishmen and Indians meet so freely 
in hotels and public places, discuss their differences 
so frankly and pleasantly, and entertain: each 
other so unceremoniously. The Bengal political 
atmosphere which prevailsin Calcutta is too power- 
ful and distinctive to permit so easily this new 
growth and the vast and unquestioned importance 
of Calcutta would probably have been felt under 
the new Parliamentary dispensation as a restraint 
upon the Parliamentary influence of Madrasis and 
the men from the Bombay siđe. 





Telepathy 


Discovery has the following on Rudolf 
Tischner’s theory of telepathy and clair-. 
voyance :— 


The ordinary kinds of physical energy or even 
psycho-energy do not, in Tischner’s view, afford a 
satisfactory, explanation of the phenomena. The 
difficulties in the way are insuperable. “If, however, 
we postulate that psychic energy is free, the ideas 
transmitted are themselves energy, so we must ad- 
mit they are transmitted, as such, not that they are 
bound up with some physical vibration. Thatis, wemust 
contend thata psychic something exists quite apart 
from our bodies, with a free existence of its own. 
This leads to difficulties. Does the synthesis of 
ideas travel unaltered_as a whole through space and 
how is it built up? The theory ofa psycho-physical 
energy as an explanation of clairvoyance js even less 
feasible. The perception of an object does not take 
place through the eyes or through any organ similar 
to them, since in various of Dr. Tischner’s cases 
the medium reads a slip of paper folded several 
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times so that the writing would be on several: 
geometrical planes. 7 

hese cases in particular weigh against any 
physical explanation. of cryptoscopic phenomena, 
such as the hypothesis of “eyeless sight,” which has 
received much attention of late. Any physical ex- 
planation that could be put forward for psychosco- 
pic cases, że. divining of incidents connected with 
he history of a given object, wonld be even more 
ame... We are consequently led to consider the 
possibility of the action of the mind outside the 
body; that is the psychical theory ; on this hypothe- 
sis we can easily explain telepathy, as the action of 
the brain of the agent on the non-physical mind of 
the recipient, The theory, of course, does not ex- 
plain clairvoyance: here Dr. Tischner calis to his 
aid Hinstein’s theory of relativity as applied to 
space and time. He insists that a rational explana- 
tion is possible. and hints at a theory of a super- 
individual mind.” ; 


eÀ voen 


Why Women Read Novels. 


In the purdak-free West women have far 
more opportunities for knowing the world 
than women in India. Yetin the quarterly 
journal named The Bermondsey Book Mr. \. 
Clephan Palmer relates a conversation with 
one of England’s “best sellers” explaining 
why so many novels are written for and 
read by women :— 


Men soon know pretty well all there is to know 
about life. Women don’t. The whole business is 
more difficult for them, and even in these days 
they have to explore life more carefully than men. 
That, luckily, is where the novelist comes in. It’s 
safer to read than to live. Men like novels. The 
nee mass of women have to be content to read 

em. 


If this be one of the real reasons why 
Western women read novels, then it is no 
wonder that our women, who have to observe 
the purdah, are so fond of novels. 


DERE saamaan 


Indian Fruit for Germany. 


Tndastrial 
writes :— 


India is a country extraordinarily rich in fruit. 
ermany also produces many fruits of different 
kinds ; but this indigenous production in no way 
covers her requirements, and Germany is. therefore 
compelled to buy fruit from the whole world. 
Those fruits that do not grow in the climate of 
Central Europe are especially in demand, and 
ermany, therefore, buys lemons from Jtaly, or- 
anges from Spain, cocoanutsfrom Africa, pineapples 
from California, bananas from the West Indies, and 
raisins from Greece; even Ceylon and South 
Africa are drawn upon to meet the requirements 
of Germany. 
Germany buys hardly 
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any fruit from India. 
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Still it would be possible for very many [r 10 
fruits to find a market in Germany, egn green Ur. 
dry cocoanuts, raisins, almonds, dry, apricots, li, 
plums, nuts and many fresh fruits, espec.l’, 
bananas- i a , 

As international competition is great, only tl: 
best fruit comes in question for the purpose of ti 
over-sea trade. The packing and transport of “hi 
fruit, however, is the most difficult problem ts bh 
faced. It is not sufficient that the fruit be purchas 
in India and, somehow or other, packed in a ~un 
sailing for Europe. The greater part of it will 1n 
naturally arrive in a rotten condition. For evee 
fruit the case is comparatively simple. but iver 
then it is important to pack the fruit m the ma 10 
which the European dealers demand. Repacscne 
in Europe is out of the question because of ot 
eost involved. 


Matriarchy. 


Carrie Chapman Catt says in The Worn 
Ortizen ~ 


In the year that I was born two remarkiih 
books appeared—' epoch making”, the reviev srs 
would have called them. One, “Das Afuilerrec’.t 
(the mother right), presented startling claims inc 
drew even more astounding conclusions. The S~.is»- 
author, Bachofen, declared that every race ine 
nationality in Europe had once been ruled hy 
women! He brought an enormous array of farts 
to support. his belief that there had heen a t m 
in the distant past when family names had pancet 
through the mother instead of the father, wien 
women owned the property, were guardian ol 
their children, supported their husbands, ordered 
wars, and queens not oniy led their armies fut 
afterward sat together in peace conferences. \n 
accomplished linguist, he spent years in delving 
for proofs. which he found in_ ancient Hebi w. 
Greek and Latin literature and in the custes. 
legends, folklore, songs and dances of the mod rn 
peasantry of Europe. l 

It is reported that this book made a profo.nd 
impression upon continental savants who nevere- 
less laughed to scorn the authors attempt to 
account for the alleged phenomenon. He confessed 
that he conld only explain it by an hypothc=is, 
which was that at a remote period men and women. 
had engaged in martial conflict and women beag 
victorious, had reduced men to strict subjection s 
conquerors have a way of doing and for an m- 
known period had ruled over their tribes. 4 >n 
plotted a strike for freedom and eventually ov v- 
came the women through another military com i 
and in order to punish them well for their form or 
audacity. and to prevent its recurrence woren 
were reduced to a position of abject helplessn -s. 
under the laws of all nations. Bachofen challenced 
his critics to disprove his facts and argumeris. 
which they were unable to do, but the “superior”y 
complex” of the male sex utterly repudiated us 
theory of a transformation process whereby me 
rulers gave way to female rulers. 

Bazhofen confounded his opponents with :le 
defense: “Very weil, if a martial contest is po 
the explanation of the mother’e rule, what is 7” 


300 
Living Long 


Living long and living well are not, necessarily 
the same, declares Louis A. Hansen in Life and 
Tizalth (Washington, D. C.), but he goes on to say 
that disease prevention does more than lengthen 
lie by decreasing the death-rate. “It increases the 
u.ezulness and enjoyment of life. It enlarges our 
possibilities, adds to our accomplishment, and makes 
for progress in every way. It greatly adds to the 
happiness of life itself, and makes life worth living. 
If this estimate be accepted, we may well applaud 
ile triumph of preventive medicine that vital statis- 
tics record. Here are certain details as Mr. Hansen 
presents them: 

“In 1800 the average length of life was thirty- 
three years, in 1855 it was forty years, and in 
192) it was fifty-eight years. Highteen years have 
beer added to the average duration of life since 
1855. From 1910 to 1920 the increase in the life 
snan was four years. | 

‘It is generally considered that the larger part 
of the world’s burdens is borne by men above 
forty years of age. Thus in 1800 the average man 
d:ed seven years before he reached the age of his 
greatest usefulness. In 1920 the average man lived 
e:ghteen years beyond this age. i 

‘Tf we take the age of twenty-one as the time 
thai men reach their productive period, we can see 
thax in 1800 the average man had but twelve years 
o. productive life ahead of him, while in 1920 he 
ne thirty-seven years of splendid usefulness bofore 
1g. 

“These figures are for the United States. Five 
o six countries are ahead of the United States im 
the expectancy. of life. New Zealand has an 
expectancy of sixty years. In 1910 Australia, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Holland were from one 
to six years in advance of this country in their 
average of life expectancy. ndia stood lowest, wrth 
an werage life expectancy of abou twenty-two and 
a half years. 

“In 1911 a death-rate of 17 per 1,000 was 
generally accepted as normal. Deaths above this 
rate were considered abnormal or unnatural. 

‘In 1923 the rate was reduced to 12.3 per 1,000 
{or the registration area of the United States, and 
for 1924 the estimated rate is still lower, 11.6 per 
1.300. Thus in a decade have standards had to 
cnange, showing a possibility in life-saving that is 
vary remarkable.” i 

We are warned that such conquests of disease 
have been the result of knowing what to do, and 
coing it, that the basis of all health work is educa- 
ticn of intellect and conscience, and that the great 
Gesideratum is “temperance in eating, drinking, 
work, play, and all the conduct of life.” -The 
Literary Digest. 


Education in Japan 


The Japan Magaxine has a very informing 
article on the educational system of Japan 
frcm which we make the following extracts :— 

Japan has primary schools for elementary edu- 
caz.on, middle schools, high girl’s schools, com- 


mercial schools and supplementary __ 
suhools for middle grade education, high schools, 





commercial. 
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- universities, academies, and commercial colleges for 


higher education, normal schools, higher normal 
schools, girl’s higher normal schoois, special schools 
for training teachers, commercial teachers’ training 
schools and supplementary commercial school, 
teachers’ training schools and kindergartens, blind 
schools, deaf and dumb schools and different other 
schools for special education. 

Below are the numbers of schools and students 
classified into kinds in March, 1922:— 


_ Schools Number Students 
Primary Schools 25,562 872,006 
Middle p i> 285 194,443 
Tigh Girls’ , + 580 176,759 
Commercial , s.. 692 149,970 
Supplementary Commer- i 

_cial Schools w+ 14,839 995,532 
High Schools oe 17 10.512 
Universities tee 18 26.208 
Academies s. ei 41,742 
Commercial Colleges 31 10,491 
Normal. Schools or 94. 28,932 
Higher Normal Schools.» 2 1,375 
Girls’ Higher Normal 

Schools 2 801 


Special Teachers’ Train- 
ing School Sa H 

Commercial Teachers’ 
Training Schools -= 4 268 

Supplementary Com- 
mercial School Teachers’ 





Training Schools = 421 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb 
Schools s. T4 4,148 
Other Schools 1,906 224, 449 
Total 44.302 10,737,957 


The above table does not contain kindergartens. 
“Other schools” mean different kinds of schools, 
whose courses are not provided for by governmental 
regulations, 

The law was often revised, until the present 
compulsory educational system was adopted. Under 
this system children of 6-14 years old are of 
school age and_parents or guardians are in duty 
bound to send children to municipal, town or 
village schools or the corresponding Government, 
prefectural o: private schools, until graduated, 
although release or postponement are granted to 
children physically or mentally defective or whose 
parents or guardians cannot afford to send them 
to school, 

It is also provided in the same law that those 
employing children of school age cannot keep thein 
from receiving education on that account. ‘The 
latest law providing for the minimum age of factory 
workers prohibits the employment of children of 
school age. 

The attendance of children of school age has 
recently been 99 per cent. This may be seen from 
the following table:— 


ge 
Shed a kar A 
n © on = g ass a 
rm e Fw . d (aw) © 
g D D Po D As P Bane 
A 2 u O f a Rare ie: O Pa ay Sod 
Sas TAa ‘oo Ord o Hty 
Sao Ape O'S ao Oo} 
wow) Can O an mS 
1922 9,083,477 9,008,039 75,438 99,17 
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The percentage of boys and girls sent to 


school was as follows :—- 


Year, Boys Girls 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
1922 99.30 99.03 


_ From the above table, it may be seen that there 
is only a slight difference in the nuinber of boys 
and girls sent to school, the former showing a 
little higher than the latter. The Oriental custom 
formerly was to neglect the education of women, 
but this antiquated idea is no longer held as may 
be seen from nearly equal degree of education 
given to both sexes. 


The New Treatment for Leprosy 
Mr. Frank Oldricve writes in Zhe Asiatic 
Review :— 


_ It is now being realised that the new oil injec- 
tion treatments for leprosy are so successful that 
there is really a hope of recovery for almost all 
early cases of leprosy. Even many advanced 
cases are recovering, while early cases, especially 
in the case of children and young people, are 
clearing up and losing all signs of the disease after 
six or nine months’ treatment. If the latest treat- 
ments can be made available at dispensaries and 
clinics, if the children of lepers can be specially 
cared for and prevented from contracting the 
disease, and if the most infectious cases can he 
segregated in leper homes and colonies, there is 
no reason at all why we should not. hope to practi- 
cally rid India of leprosy within thirty years. 

_Wonderful results from the latest treatments are 
being, obtained in the Philippine _ Islands, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Korea and Siam, where- 
ever, indeed, the treatment is properly administered. 
Already excellent results have been obtained in 
several centres in India, and there is every hope 
that the same results on a very wide circle will 
be obtained when the treatment is given in all 
parts of that great country. 


nnenenennnin ean, 


Sweden, Land of Democracy ~ 


Le Progres Civique has an article by 
Gabrielle Reval in which it is stated :— 


A democratic spirit actually reigns in Scandi- 
navia. All that I have read, heard, and seen here 
impresses me with the fact that for a century this 
Peninsula has been free from war: the wealth of 
the State and the labor of lawmakers have been 
concentrated upon making life happier, combating 
sickness, poverty, and alcoholism, and giving the 
cities and the homes of the people improved 
sanitation, greater comfort, and more beauty. | 

No country in Europe has better hospitals, 
schools. and public institutions than Goteborg and 
Stockholm. During the holidays I did not see in 
the streets of the latter city a single beggar or a 
single drunken person. The only evidence of 
poverty in this beautiful capital was the kettles 
swung at street corners to receive offerings ‘for the 
poor children’s Christmas tree.’ I could not pick 
out these children among the throngs of little 
folks on the way to school, because they do not 


show the external evidences of poverty we sea i 
France. I’ have found no slams, because there r> 
no more slums either at Stockholm or at Gotebo»: 
I have found none of those miserable hovels hət 
a a crown of thorns around our great indus‘11..] 
eles. 


Decrease of Lynching in America 


Only sixteen Lynchings occurred in the Un ted 
States during 1924, but 1925 has made a bad sart 
by having nine mob murders during the first, six 
months. The figures for 1924 represent a deci led 
drop from the average for previous years, and he 
decline is generally regarded as encouraging. In 
the period betweer 1885 and 1894, when a wilr- 
spread campaign against lynching was begun. «- 
ports the Commission on Race Relations of he 
Federal Council of Churches, 1073 negroes and (45 
whites were lynched. In the next decade he 
figures dropt to 696 and 270, respectively. l'rom 
1905, to 1915, 701 persons were victims of ec n- 
munity murder, and 537 in the last ten ycers. 
The sixteen victims in 1924 were a reduction of 
more than half the number killed by mobs in U)'3, 
when twenty-nine negroes and four whites were 
thus illegally done to death. The better showing 
for 1924 is due in part, says the Denver, Mor vy 
Mountain News, to changed ezcnomic conditions in 
the. South, and in part to developmet of pul ie 
opinion against such flouting of the law. The 
change of view. we are told, has been evidenc xd 
ina growing determination on the part of tie 
authorities to protect prisoners from mobs sceki .¢ 
their lives.—The Literary Digest. 


“ Abd-el-Krim ” 


The New Orient of New York observes :— 

„And talking of Abd-el-Krim, it is necessary to 
enter a personal and editorial protest. There is 
no such thing or person as Abd-el-Krin— ll 
the American and European newspapers to te 
contrary notwithstanding. The name of the Regent 
of the Riff Republic is Abdul Karim, a_beautifal 
and beautiful-sounding Arabic name which means : 
“The servant of the Compassiona:e.” The monstrous 
distortion of Karim into Krim is. we fear, typic..] 
of the Western mishandling of things Eastern... 
We should have adhered to the correct form cf 
the name if it were not for our, fear that no on2 
would know who we were tallizg about--...S0 w3 
have compromised on Abd-el-Kerim. 
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Future Wars 


Lieut.-Commander 
the same quarterly :— 


The appalling terrors that another world conflic 
would bring, are not generally realized by thos. 
who are not in touch with modern developments 
of science and invention. The most deadly weapons 
are being prepared in the laboratories of chemists 
and scientists, and the next war. in its destructive- 
ness, will absolutely dwarf the last Great War. 
The lessons of that great conflict are now being 


Kenworthy writes it 
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aprlied to an extent not generally understood. One 
tencency is the elimination of the individual fight- 
inz man as we have known him throughout the 
ages. Thea rifleman is being relegated to the back- 
ground. If he survives it will be as a machine- 
guner, and he will do his fighting behind a tank 
or a concrete pillbox or emplacement. 

= Mere man-power will not count very much. 
It will not be man-power, so much ‘as nerve 
power that will be the ultimate test. Towards 
tre end of the last war it became increasingly 
(ficult for troops to move unaided with their 
elehorate anti-gas equipment, and yet the only way 
to protect men In the future will be to give them 
something like a diver’s suit, and even without 
lca led boots it will be very difficult for them to 
make much progress in that attire. Therefore, we 
var say with some degree of certainty that attack- 
imz wil be done with tanks of one type or 
another. 

The next point is the tremendous increase in 
tre destructiveness of artillery. It is now perfectly 
tezsible to bombard the centre of London with the 
cheils fired from the French coast. Guns are now 
leug manufactured and turned out rapidly which are 
capable of firing that distance. Not only is artillery 
in-reasing in its tremendous power of destructive- 
ress, but so are poisonous explosives. 

Probably the most important part of the Army 
n the next war will be the Air Force. It will be 
even more destructive and powerful than .the 
artillery. Arrone will be able to cause great 
cəyastaion and havoc by the use of various kinds 
Lt poison and disease-carrying bombs laden with 
vas and disease germs, and operated by wireless. 
lz other words, the aeroplane is really becoming 
> projectile of almost unlimited range. Tanks 
can also be controlled by wireless, without the need 
c" any man inside them. 

All this mechanical equipment is extremely 
uxpensive, and war in the future will be so much 
nore costly to prepare for than the last war. It 
s easy to see that it will be very much more 
_estructive, and at the same time a decisive end 
will not be arrived at easily. The most important 
thing will be to assail the civil population, and 
probably the healthiest place to be in will be the 
so-called front line, 

Another terrible weapon that has been developed 

s the torpedo-carrying aeroplane; while the 
ee dirigible can bomb peaceful towns and 
MItles, 

Under the present system Great Britain has to 
ia prepared on the seas against the next most 
powerful Navy, and in the air she has to face 
France, with the most powerful aircraft in the 
world. If we are to go on accepting force as a 
meant of settling disputes between nations, then 
vođoubtedly Great Britain will have to increase her 
Air Force. Such is the air'strength of France that 
within a.few hours of an outbreak of war the busi- 
ness centre of the capital of the British Empire 
could be practically demolished. London in the 
first week of a war with France would cease to be 
the capital of the Empire and the seat. of Govern- 
ment would have to be transferred to Bristol, 
Mancnester or Glasgow. 


I referred earlier to a new and very terrible 
weapon which has recently been, successfully 
experimented with. This is the manless aeroplane 
sontrolled and operated by wireless. Itis possible 
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for an aeroplane to be steered, manoeuvred and for 
her poison gas bombs to be released by a wireless 
operator fifty miles away. The use of such a 
weapon will only_be limited by the manufacturing 
resources of the Powers concerned, and opens out 
terrible and new possibilities. ` 

I have recently received a letter from an, officer 
stationed in Tangier, who gives a striking and 
terrible account of stricken women and children 
coming into Tangier, blinded for life by the poison 
gas dropped on the villages from Spanish aeroplanes. 


The Western Trick of “ Disarmament” 


Mr. Syad ` Hossain 

periodical :— 

Commander Kenworthy says: “My own solution 
for the peace of the world is on_the lines of an in- 
ternational police force controlled by the League of 
Nations or_ other international and impartial body, 
and mutual disarmament.” It may be worth while 
examining his panacea from the standpoint of its 
applicability to the Hast. We fear it will not avail. 
His formula involves. an acceptance of the status 
quo. And it is precisely the status quo begotten of 
European imperialists that is_the object of derision 
and rejection throughout the Hast at this moment. 

The trouble is that Commander Kenworthy 
nor any other responsible statesman in 
Europe is apparently prepared to face the problem 
of world peace realistically. They do not- want to 
base themselves on principle, but on a very tran- 
sient fait accompli. They, are prescribing vain 
palliatives, not seeking a radical cure. 

The principle of “mutual disarmament” 


observes in -the same 


presup- 


‘poses, at any rate, a condition of equipoise and con- 


sent in international relationship; the lamb cannot 
very well accept, for instance, the doctrine of mutuality 
with any inward sincerity, even though the proxi- 
mity of the wolf induce, on occasion, a certain out- 
ward acquiescence. Similarly, any police. force, in- 
ternational or national, must have behind it the 
sanction of a_ law-abiding community. A _ police 
force nominated and assembled by the spider for 
the proper impressing and. disciplining of the fly 
would leave the fly, we imagine, slightly uncon- 
vinced uf the bona-fAdes of the alleged upholders of 
Law and Order. 

It is notorious that the European dominaticn of 
the Hast rests upon a foundation of superior mili- 
tary and naval force. So that when any proposal 
for “mutual disarmament” or for the “control” of 
the traffic in arms is put forward, the Hast is dis- 
posed to be both suspicious and sceptical. . Having 
completely lost faith in the integrity of European 
statesmanship, the Eastern nations fear that any 
such proposals, if actually, carried into effect, would 
somehow operate to their further weakening and 
detriment. Persia, for instance, only the other day, 
was the solitary member of the League of Nations 
which walked out rather than bea party to the 
palpably one-sided pruposals—as between the Fast 
and the West—put forward at Geneva ostensibly in 
behalf of the regulation of the arms traffic. And 
there are other Eastern countries which feel, with 
Persia, that if they allowed themselves to be 
beguiled Ly such overtures the result would some- 
how be an exemplification of the scriptural text: 
For even unto every one that hath shall be given, 
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and he shall have abundance: but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he 


hath ! 

Can it be seriously suggested that the fears and 
suspicions of the East are groundless? It is 
remarkable that even at this time of day the 
statesmen and publicists of Europe, with a few 
conspicuous exceptions, persist in employing the 
jargon and applying the “moral code? of the pre- 
war era in their dealings with the East. Every- 
body in the East is a “native’—and therefore fit 
prey for the “civilizing? ministrations _ of the 
Western altruists! Gandhi is an “agitator.” Musta- 
pha Kemal, according to Mr. Lloyd George, was a 
“freebooter on the Bospherus”—until he pushed the 
latter’s .proteges at Smyrna into the sea. Zaghlul 
Ig Coane maker.” Abd-el-Kerim today 1s a 
rebel. 


“Business ” and Amusement in Britain 


= Mr. Henry Leach 
Journal :— 


No statement has struck the thinking section of 
the people more sharply than that by, Dr. Arthur 
Shadwell in the Times, in which he sald that from 
pioneers we have become imitators, and slow at 
that. He sought to show that ‘the present genera- 
tion of young men took no interest in their work, 
and thought of nothing but their amusements,’ and 
that the ‘transference of interest from work to play 
ig far more general to-day than it was twenty 
years ago, and it is common to all classes.’ Then 
he said that ‘the point is not that they play as a 
relaxation in leisure hours, or even that they watch 
others play, but they think of nothing else. , Itis 
no longer recreation. but the chief preoccupation Of 
life. And yet at these very sports and pastimes 
to which their whole attention is given—all invent- 
ed in this country—they cannot hold their own 
against rivals who come from other countries which 
afew years ago were thought incapable of any 
athletic prowess. -There is really something 
wrong with the present generation; they neither 
work well nor play well. They seem altogether 
lacking in energy and serious purpose.’ Those who 
are not go off to some distant region.’ What rescued 
the country from its difficulties and perils a 
hundred years ago was work and economy. ‘Until 
they are applied again.” says Dr Shadwell, ‘there 
will be no recovery. There is much whining about 
German competition, but the lesson is not learnt. 
The Germans succeed because they work all round ; 
not workmen only, but all of them,’ We suffer in 
these days from a careless, negligent optimism, or 
an unreasoned confidence in the future. I think 
we need one million. pessimists with imagination 
and constructive ability, and we could deal amply 
with the Germans then, and the Americans and 
French and all the others. Cabinet ministers, who 
have regularly sought popularity by dwelling upon 
the golden future that awaits us, and_ proclaiming 
the principle that all will come right in the end, 
have lately been compelled to face the truth and 
introduce a little warping pessimism into their 
speeches. Governments do little but talk and tax. 
Tt is remarkable that we have held the position so 
well for seven years after the war in face of all 
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such difficulties : but. the rest of the world Is row 
preparing for a grand industrial campaign, and ke 
who thinks that by sport, spending. and speec ws 
we can still hold it, and that. in seven more yius 
of such, England, Scotland and Wales will st nl 
where they did or ought to do, is wrong. REMY 
form a cataclysm worse than war would have o er- 
taken us. Ihave not quoted from these warrn 
people becuse they have seized upon excess of 
sport—with failure at it—and of pleasure as a iey 
to our troubles, Any Briton who imveighs aya_nst 
honest sport and the healthy practice of it, at he 
proper time might as well complain against he 
orderiug of the universe. He would be a ninny «nd 
a nuisance. i È: 

Yet we should better understand what we m'an 
by sport, and cease such nonsense as the talk al out 
improving our foreign relations through its age. cy 
in the form of international matches. If statesr en 
cannot better these relations. how shall it be done 
by cricket, football, and golf? And the suggest on 
is humbug, for the history of the last, half-vent' ry 
is strewn with bitter feelings and expressi ns 
instigated by international sport, culminating in he 

lympic Games last year, which nearly collap.ed 
through this cause. The world is not yet of sufi- 
ciently even temperament for the perfect Suce Ss 
of international games. No people has yet reacl ed 
that stage of simple unselfishness when if is In- 
different to its own defeat in anything, and few ol 
us think it desirable that it ever should. Nene 
likes to be beaten if victory or defeat is conside ed 
as a main issue in international games, while n- 
tense press propaganda forves and exalts this Isr le. 
But the best moral principle of all games is suroh 
that they should be played purely for the love ind 
the enjoyment of them—a lofty ideal which Js 
approached, or indeed, fully, realised, regularly in 
our private play. It is neither realised nor even 
distantly approaclied in international games. or in 
professional shows for the attraction of spectator. . 

f 





Large Families 


In the same journal Rev. William Watson 
B. D., D. Litt. quotes many instances of larze 
families. 


One of the largest families on record, even of 
the mythical variety, must be that of the Ind:an 
god Krishna, who. in the Bhagavad-Gita, is credirzd 
with having had eighteen thousand sons. He, of 
course, was a ploygamist to an extraordinary degree 
with thousands of wives. In countries wliere 
polygamy prevailed large families were natura_ly 
not unusual. Rehoboam, the son of Solomon. or 
example. is said to-have had eighteen wives, and 
to have begotten ‘twenty and eight sons and thr: e- 
score daughters’. ; 

But not so very long ago in our own county 
the arrival of troops of children seems to have hen 
counted a blessing. Susan Ferrier, our Scotttsh 
novelist, makes Mrs. Violet Mac-Shake say ic a 
young lady as she presented her with a pair of 
diamond earrings, ‘Hae, bairn, they belanged to 
your father’s grandmother. She was a gude woman 
an’ had four-and-iwenty sons an’ dochters, an | 
wuss ye nae waur fortin than just to hae as mory. 
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But mind ye, they maun a’ be Scots’. Large though 
many of the families were in the old days, it is 
difficult to beat that record without appealing to 
cares where there were at least two wives. Thus 
provided, a provost of Kirkwall in the eighteenth 
century had thirty-six children: and David Gregory, 
lairl of Kinairdy, maternal grandfather of Professor 
Thomas Reid, the philosopher, had twenty-nine. 
icorge Bannatyne, whose name is famous in Scot- 
tish literary annals, was one of a family of twenty- 
three. In the kirk of Moneydie, in the eighteenth 
century, the same father and twenty-four children 
baptised; and the parish of Parton rejoiced in a man 
to whom his four wives bore twenty-one children, 
the youngest of whom was baptised not a year 
before the death of his (or her) father at the age of 
over minely years. There are several instances 
in which one wife bore twenty-two children. This 
feat was accomplished hy the mother of Aineas 
Srivius, afterwards Pope Pius II; by Dame Chris- 
tian, wiis of Sir Henry Colet, and mother of the 
celebrated Dean Colet; and by the wife of a clergy- 
man in the Synod of Kirkwall. It may be added that 
in the place last mentioned, over a hundred years 
aco, large families were the rule. Families of ten 
twelve, and even fifteen children were not uncom- 
men. In other parts of Scotland also children were 
numerous. The parents of Ralph and Ebenezer 
Erskine Lad fifteen, as had also the Rev. W. Mackay, 
nuni-ter of Wick. David Grieve, great-grandfather 
o woe and Robert Chambers, had fourteen 
children, 


And so on and so forth. 


India and Japan 


Dr. T. Takakusu, the great Sanskrit scholar 
vf Japan, begins his article on India and 
enpan in The Young Hast thus :— 


_ it was only in recent times that materialistic 
iatercourse along the path of merchants was opened 
letween India and Japan, but spiritual association 
cr what Dr. Rabindranath Tagore beautifully calls 
“the pata of poets” has been kept up between the 
two countries for nearly fifteen centuries. We, 
however, have known India chiefly in an indirect 
way, instances recorded im history of our direct 
intercourse with her being rather few, though it is 
quite probable that it was of much more frequent 
vecurrences. Unfortunately history has failed to 
chronicle them and even. the few instances 
known in history of our direct intercourse with 
india, which were of great importance to the 
development of Japanese culture, are now in danger 
of being forgotten. It is with the object of 
3reventing it that I take up my pen to give a 
detailed account of these. By the way, I attempted 
‘his task many years ago and published some 
articles on the subject In certaio journals, but 
‘without completing them. It is now my intention 
of accomplishing it once for all. 

As a matter of fact it was as early as the eighth 
century that Japan first came imto contact with 
Indian civilization and received its beneficient 
influence. It came by sea to Japan and the country 
that sent it to her was the Vijaya Empire, which 
criginally arose in the present region of Coromandel 


. that famous terrace of a 
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in Southern India. At the beginning of the fifth 
century, streams of Indian immigrants found a new 
home in Java, where during the eighth century 
thousand Buddhas, 
Borobudur, was built. Prior to this, Indian culture 
had been transplanted to Sumatra. where it bloomed 
with particular splendour at Sribuja, now Palem- 
bang, and Buddhist civilization attained a high 
degree of development. which was witnessed and 
recorded by the Chinese traveller [-tsing in the 
seventh century. Further some of these Indian 
people finally settled in Cambodia, and there they 
Jaid_ a foundation to the great civilization of Malay- 
India. It was with Lin-yi or Campa of this ancient 
empire that Japan first came into direct touch 
within the eighth century by way of the sea and it 
was its civilization that powerfully influenced 
Japanese life and thought during the Nara epoch 
(710—793 A.D). Even before this period Japan had 
used to receive Indian civilization by land. All 
the gifts of Indian civilization carried by many 
“poets” first went to. Central Asia and thence to 
China and Korea, and were at last thankfully taken 
by Japan through the medium of the latter two 
countries. Once they entered Japan, there was no 
exit for them to go out, so that during all the long 
years following, Japan has carefully and reverently 
preserved and are still in possession of these 
priceless heirlooms from ancient India. , 

Itis very probable thatin those early times 
there were travellers from Japan who proceeded 
to India or attempted journeys to that centre of 
ancient civilization. 


A Japanese Pleading for Justice to China 


In the same monthly Mr. Seltichiro Ono 
pleads for justice to China. Says he:— 


_ I have no qualification to discuss the Chinese 
situation from the standpoint of real politics, but 
it seems to me that the Chinese policy of our 
Government has hitherto been too passive. It is 
well for Japan to cooperate with foreign Powers as 
far as possible, but wish that our Government 
will return to her atan early opportunity the 
rights and interests Japan now possesses which are 
at variance with her territorial integrity and 
sovereignty and shown an example to foreign 
Powers. We should keep up friendly relations 
with our neighbour on the Asiatic continent by 
commerce and exchange of spiritual culture. This 
is exactly what fits the traditional spirit of the 
Kast and a counteraction of the West., It is high 
time that Japan modified her old Chinese policy 
and put forth her best efforts to emancipate China, 
from the bondage under which she now groans 
and suffers. 


The Myth of Nordic Assimilation in 
American Life 


One of the reasons assigned for discourag- 
ing the immigration of the Latin and Slavic 
peoples into America and the prohibition of 
the immigration of Japanese, Chinese, etc., 


we? 
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P-a 
is that these people cannot be easily assi- 
milated in American life. Buta correspon- 
dent of The New Republic points out :— 


Some calculations. the statistics of which are 
omitted here, explode another myth about the 
Nordic: his easy assimilation in American life. 

It seems, at least from the point of view of ac- 
quiring the English language, that the Nordics are 
the most persisten of all our Immigrants In retain- 
ing their own speech. am referring here to the 
Germans, Norwegians, Swedes, Danes and Dutch. 
Their foreign press is enormously larger than that 
of the Latin and Slavic peoples, both absolutely 
and relatively to the number of foreign-born here. 


Rabindranath’s “Post Office” in Milan 


We read in a theatre chronicle of the Muillanese 
magazine “@ Illustrazione Italiana”: . 

“The “King’s Letter’—literally “the Post office’— 
of Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian Poet and 
Philosopher, our duly admired and celebrated guest 
for a few days, is a short and tender work of 


poetry. 

It should be vain and useless to try and find a 
meaning in this delicate fable. One could easily 
find more than one; one might also find none at 
all. But I donot think it would be. proper or 
serve any purpose toseck in a literary work _ of 
this nature and structure an ethical or philosophical 
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meaning. Do we require the roams of many of cur 
major poets to give us that? Ltkink not* Wel: |: 
the silent public who had gathered the other melt 
in the “Sala Azzurra” to attend the performin: ol 
the “King’s Letter” was not actually thrilled- 
though it was by no means composed of broare- 
hearted listeners—they undoubtedly felt both t:e 
pleasure and the emotion thata piece of delicate 
poetry can give. And to look foranything furiher 
would be hairspliting. 

Guaetiero Tumati had as cleverly staged ‘his 
gentle fable, as we could expect from the intelli- 
gent and cultivated stage-manager that he is. | And 
his actors did not prove unworthy, of his training. 
Amal was no other than the hence forward fanions 
Marichetta Valentini and she was delightful: I «lo 
not find any epithet better fit for her. Marichatty 
1s not, thank God, a little prodigy: nor is she one 
of those tricky and affected child-actresses, wno 
have at various times afflicted us or disgusted us 
or pained us or made our hair to stand on rd. 
Though a child, she is a great artist. With what 
simplicity and naturalness, with what genninencss 
she delivered her long part! She was indo l 
delightful.” 


[Translated by 
Fernanp Bewnort.] 


Emmepi. 





*What weask them for, is that they shoud 
recreate us and move us. 
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JS the middle of the month of May, 1915, I suffer- 
ed from an attack of Asiatic Cholera, which 

proved very nearly fatal. The poet himself 
helped to nurse me through this very serious illness 
and his care and gentleness were infinite in their 
tenderness and sympathy. On my account, he did 
not go away for a holiday this year during the 
worst of the hot weather. He waited near at hand 
while I was slowly recovering in a nursing home 
in Calcutta. At last, when I was able to be 
moved to Simla, as a convalescent, his letters to 
me began again. Some of these letters were 
printed in the last issue. 

During this year, 1915, we were so completely 
outside the range and area of the war, in our 
isolation in India itself. that its horrors very 
eradually tended to retede into the background of 
our minds; but the greater thoughts which had 
been awakened so painfully during the previous 
year, owing to the war itself. such as the problem 
of human suffering, the possibility of human 


*"The Letters” were written by Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore mainly to Mr. ©. F. Andrews and appear 
on pp. 288-292 of this issue. 

—Hid., aL R. 


brotherhood, the divine providence working itself 
out in the world, the meeting of East and West 
in a common fellowship,—-these were more present 
than ever before. Our talks togəther, while ] was 
in the nursing home in Calcutta. were continually 
about these problems. They remained deep in the 
subconscious mind of the poet all through this 
year, and in these letters they come up again and 
again to the surface. At the same time the whoie 
burden of the school work at Santiniketan iell 
upon his shoulders and he threw himself into every 
detail of it with his own characteristic energy and 
determination. 

During the summer of 1915. the poet’s plans 


were maturing fora visit to tke Far Hast. THis 
father, Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, had made 


his Far Eastern journey more than half a century 
before, and it had formed one of the means hy 
which he had realised so deeply in his own life 
the universal brotherhood of man. To Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, his son, whose thoughts were always 
in the terms of Humanity rather than in those of 
any lesser area, such as the Nation, the fratricida! 
war in the West revealed the dangerously 
unbalanced condition of the human race. Ont of 
the agony, from which he had suffered in ty 
previous year, both before and after the war had 
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becun, the determination had been ever growing 
in his own mind to enlarge the bounds of his 
Asrum_ at Santiniketan, which his father, the 
Makarshi, had founded as a home of religion. He 
locked more and more in the near future to the 
tinə when his Asram would pass beyond the 
school stage and become a centre of world fellow- 
slp, wherein students and teachers from East and 
Wat should be equally honoured and welcomed. 
These thoughts were brooding in his mind during 
the year. 1915. Therefore it became clear to him 
traz a visit to the Far Kast, in order to win the 
friendship and co-operation of the leading thinkers 
o: China and Japan, would be necessary, if the 
eric of his work at Santiniketan was to be 
ecmpleted. 


The poet had very nearly made up his mind 
to start for China and Japan in August and had 
acttally zaken his passage on a Japanese steamer. 
xien a series of circumstances intervened which 
male the journey impossible. He had hoped to 
teka me with him if I had sufficiently recovered 
to sear the Journey, but he did not tell me of this 
fuzz at the time for fear of giving me unnecessary 
excitement, 


When these plans for a voyage to the Far Hast 
hac been entirely abandoned, a sudden crisis 
o-curred in India itself with regard to the human- 
jrarian struggle which had been going on for some 
tu.e against the indentured system of Indian 
Ju sour in the Colonies. Mr. W. W. Pearson and I 
hed seen this system in operation in Natal; and 
ye were therefore more immediately in touch 
wth the direct problem than. other people. The 
immoral and_ servile conditions of this labour 
system needed to be thoroughly exposed. For this 
reason, when the poets tonr to the Far East had 
been abandoned, we received his most cordial 
cenmrsent when we proposed to go out to Fiji and 
cary tkrough an independent enquiry into the 
yacentured system of labour in that Colony. The 
post felt very keenly indeed that this new journey 
cf purs would be in keeping with his own ideals 
cf universal brotherhood and fellowship, and he 
cove us his warmest blessings on our departure. 
™-ree texts from the Upanishads were his own 
mft to me when we bade him farewell. 


After our return from Fiji at the end of January 


1916, the desire of the poet to go out to the Far 
West became more and more insistent. He took 


mwe with him on the voyage and W. W. Pearson 
so, We sailed from Calcutta on the Tosa Maru. 
_n the Bay of Bengal we passed through a terrible 
eyclone, which nearly wrecked the vessel. Our 
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stay m China was very short, because the people 
of Japan were impatiently waiting for the poet’s 
arrival in their own country. They received him 
with enthusiasm as the Poet Laureate of Asia. 

But when he spoke out strongly against the 
rampant imperialism which he saw on every side, 
and set forward in contrast with it, his own ideal 
pieture of fhe true meeting of the East and the 
West, and his vision of brotherhood, the word went. 
forth that such ‘pacifist’ teaching was dangerous 
in war time. Therefore, almost as rapidly as the 
enthusiasm for the poet had arisen, it cooled down. 

_the end. he was isolated: and_the object for 
which he had come out to the Far Hast remained 
unfulfilled. 


These summer months in Japan, at a time when 
the fever of militarism was at its height, were 
filled with disappointment.. The mental suffering 
which had appeared at the begining of the war 
returned. The poet’s whole moral nature was in 
revo:t against the militant racial spirit of the age. 
It was his first contact with it at close quarters, 
and he could understand the terrible injury it 
was doing to mankind. All this is brought out in 
his bock called * Nationalism’, the first chapters of 
which were written in Japan at a white heat. 
These lectures delivered in Japan, were reprinted 
in Europe, and were translated in Switzerland by 
Romain Rolland towards the end of the year 1916. 

The poet went from Japan to America, accom- 
panied by W. W.- Pearson and Mukul C. Dey, the 
artist. His stay in. America was crowded with 
engagements, but he made many friends and 
received a cordial welcome. He fell ill there, and 
after a short time came back home again by way 
of the Pacific, only staying between steamers in 
Japan and China. 


Shortly after his return to India, it became 
necessary for me to go out again to Fiji. The years 
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1917 and 1918 were fully taken up by the poet - 


with quict fruitful work at the Asram. All the 
while, his plans for widening the scope and aim of 
Santiniketan, after the war was over were slowly 
maturing, and the conception of Visvabharati, 
namely a centre of international fellowship and 
culture, was being formed. After returning from 
Fiji, I remained with the poet until summoned at 
last to go to Kenya to the end of the year, 1919. 
Since I was thus constantly with him, there are no 
letters from hhn, but the five letters sent to W. W. 
Pearson in 1918, which are printed at the end of 
this chapter, may serve to keep touch with the 
poet’s mind at the end of this period. 


C. F. ANDREWS. 


E NOTES 


The Calcutta Universıty and “The 
Modern Review” 


“The Calcutta Review,” which is the organ 
of the Calcutta University, has published in 
its August (1925) issue an article entitled 

“Our Critics.” It bears the pseudonym of 
“Ajax”. 

' AS the writer uses the first person plural 
in the heading and body of the article, it 
will not . be unfair to ask whether he is- the 
editor of “The Calcutta Review”, or whether 
he writes officially as the authorised represent- 
ative of the Calcutta University. If neither 
supposition be true, it would be difficult to 
find any justification for his use of the 
editorial or collective “we” 

But as in his article he takes the opinions 
of Professor Jadunath Sarkar, T. D. (Dr. 
Taraknath Das), A. C. (Ashoke Chatterjee), 
and the editor of this Review to be equally 
the opinions of the last-menutioned person, it 
would not be unfair, following his example, 
to hold Dr. Henry Stephen, the editor of 
“The Calcutta Review”, responsible for his 
(‘Ajax”’s) views. The reader may take that 
to be our justification for taking up the 
challenge of a masked man. 

Even tiros in journalism know that though 
the editor cf a journal is legally responsible 
for whatever appears in it, the views of his 
contributors: are not necessarily identical 
with his own opinions. But “Ajax” dis- 
ingentously quotes from Tae Moprerx Review 
several passages in his article without 
indicating who the writers are. On pages 
323 and 324 be quotes two passages without 
mentioning that they bear the initials T. D. 
On page 324 he quotes another passage 
without mentioning that they bear the initials 
A. C. On page 328 he quotes another passage 
without mentioning that if is initialled T. D. 
Lastly, he quotes a passage on page 330 
omitting the initials A. C. 

No wonder, “Ajax” <dnnocently asks, 

“What our contemporary really advocates it 
is very difficult for us to say.” As our 
contributors have not been dragooned into 
saying exactly what the editor desires, there 
is naturally some diversity in their opinions. 
We encourage such variety and diversity. 
And that for good reasons. When. two 
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statements are diametrically opposed to eech 
ah it is usual to use the words “antipodes” 
“the two poles” to-indicate such opposition 


ai yet itisthe same earth which contains ine 


antipodes and the poles. Therefore, not being 
supermen, we believe that even those wno 
flatly contradict us may be wholly or at le:st 
partly right. 
| Whatever is beneficial, right ‘and true, is 
what we “really advocate” , and as it is 
impossible for us with our limited powers 
to comprehend and give expression to :ll 
the good, the true and the righf, we ace 
grateful to all whohelp us by contributirg 
their views to our pages and also to those 
who criticise us honestly or even dishonestly. 
Tue Moprrn Review has been in existen::e 
for more than eighteen years, and for tLe 
greater part of this period we have 
tried to nein out some of the defects -f 
the Calcutta University. We. still maiz- 
tain that that body “has | always been 
discreetly silent’? when “our criticis.n 
was unanswerable.” The statements which 
“Ajax” tries to refute were not made by us, 
but by Professor Jadunath Sarkar. -As 
that gentleman would be well able to defend 
himself, should he care to : parry the blow 
aimed at his head by a masked man, we do 
not think our interposition is at all needed, 
It is neither necessary nor practicable 
to give a summary of all our. criticisms, 
published during more than a decade. Brt 
let us mention one or two points. In recent 
years it has been found that the majorit” 
of Calcutta matriculates are placed in the 
first division. It has been pointed out br 
others, besides ourselves, that in. no walz 
of life do first-rate men outnumber third- 


rate men. _ Why does not “this piece of 
experience,” as The Educational Review 
calls it, “apply only to the University o` 


Calcutta” ? May we also enquire why a fev 
years ago a certain Englishman (we car 
mention bis name if required) was appoint- 
ed a professor of an oriental language anc 
used to draw Rs. 500 a month without doing 
any lecturing or other work ? These question- 
were asked more than once in previous issues 
of this Review without eliciting any reply. 
“Ajax” quotes our complaint that ve 
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onze applied to the University Registrar for 
a Zegular supply of Minutes and Reports, etc., 
in lieu of payment or as a matter of courtesy 
bat failed to obtain what we wanted. “Ajax” 
wWuites in reply :— 


_,the printed Minutes and Reports of the 
-University are available in the market, but our 
friend wanted that the Minutes of the Syndicate 
siould be supplied to him every week before the 
Senate had considered the decisions of the Syndi- 
cate. Whether such a request was reasonable, let 
tie impartial public judge.” 


We will take the writer’s statements 


one 
by one. 

He says, the printed Minutes and 
Reports of the University are available 
in the market. Our impression was and 
sill is that the -Minutes are not offered 
jor sale to the public. In order to test 
whether our impression was correct, we 


turned to the sixty-four page catalogue of 
Calcutta University publications forming a 
part cf “The Calcutta Review” fot August, 
1925. There among the“ Periodicals, Annuals and 
Serials”, offered for sale, we find Convocation 
addresses, University Calendars, University 
Regulations, University Question Papers, 
Calcutta University Proceeding of the 
Councils of Postgraduate Teachings, but not 
ike Minutes or any other Reports. 

If the Minutes were “available in the 
market”, the Registrar could have referred us 
to the market” in his reply ; but to the best 
of our recollection (we are writing this at a 
great distance from our office and library in 
Calcutia), he did not do so. As far as we 
can recollect he wrote in reply that the 
Minutes were meant for the Fellows of the 
University ;—though on our printing this reply 
ia this Revirw, a gentleman who was not a 
Fellow sent us a loose part of the Minutes 
from a mufassil station promising a regular 
supply of such parts in future. This fact 
elso we mentioned in this Revmw. At that 
fime neither the Registrar nor “Ajax” had 
enything to -say. 

. The Registrar has certainly a copy of his 
reply in his office. If he publishes it in 
‘The Calcutta Review,” we shall be- able to 
fudge whether our memory has played us 
“alse in this matter. 

The next statement made by “Ajax” is 
chat we “wanted that the Minutes of the 
Syndicate should be supplied to” us “before 
the Senate had considered the decisions of 
the Syndicate.” As we have no copy of our 
application to the Registrar before us as we 
write. we cannot quote the exact words of 
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our application; but we are morally sure that 
we did not want the Minutes to be supplied 
to us “before the Senate had considered the 
decisions of the Syndicate.” Tf we did make 
any such request, let the Registrar publish our 
application and we shall readily admit that 
we did so. 

If we did make such a request, it was 
open to the Registrar to point out that such 
an application was in his opinion ‘wnreason- 
able ; but, to the best of our recollection, 
his reply did not contain any such remark.’ 
All doubts can be set at rest by the Registrar 
publishing the full texts of our application 
and his reply thereto. 

“Ajax” has asked the impartial public to 
judge whether an application for supplies 
of printed Syndicate Minutes “before the 
Senate had considered the decisions of the 
Syndicate” is “reasonable.” Let us consider 
the matter in an impersonal manner, not 
caring whether we made any such request 
or not. 

Let us take some similar or analogous 
cases, premising that they should not be 
expected to be on all fours with the matter 
under discussion. 

Are not the decisions of subordinate courts 
supplied to anybody and published before 
the publication of the judgment of the High 
Court on appeal ? Do not newspapers some- ` 
times even criticise the judgments of subord- 
inate courts before an appeal has been pre- 
ferred ? Are not even High Court judgments 
published before a Privy Council appeal 
has been decided ? 

The Syndicate is a sort of Committee of 
the Senate. Are the reports, decisions or 
recommendations of select committees of 
legislative bodies, or of other committees, 
never supplied to the Press and published 
before the final decisions thereupon of the 
larger bodies have been reached ? 

In India as a whole, bills do not become 
law before they have been passed by the 
Council of State and have received the assent 
of the Governor-General after passage through 
the Legislative Assembly. But that does 
not prevent the supply to the Press of the 
debates and other proceedings of the 
Legislative Assembly 27 parts as they are 
printed before the final stage of any legis- 
lation has been reached. 

In Britain, the House of Lords have their 
say on the bills passed by the a 
an 
of Commons 


But do not the British newspapers 
Hansard publish 


the House 
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reports on matters still to come 
Lords ? 

In the affairs of the Calcutta Municipality, 
do not the reports, recommendations, deci- 
sions, ete., of committees often obtain due 
publicity, before they have been considered 
by the general body of municipal councillors ? 

We need not multiply cases. “Let the 
impartial public judge,” whether it would be 
the height of absurdity and unreason to 
desire to read or publish or discuss the 
Minutes of the Syndicate of the Calcutta 
University “before the Senate had considered 
the decisions of the Syndicate.” Of course, it 
may be impracticable or inconvenient to 
meet such a desire; but that would not 
necessarily make it unreasonable. 

One word more on this subject. Supposing 
the bound volumes of the Minutes were avail- 
able in the market, they could be available only 
at the end of an academie year, often long 
after the year had closed. Now, by that 
time the matters, discussions on which are 
embodied in the Minutes, would cease to be 
live issues. If we are to be content with 
commenting on what is merely old history, 
why not do away with journalism altogether 
and ask all journalists to better spend their 
time in debating, eg. whether Cromwell was 
justified in getting Charles I beheaded ? 

The proceedings of provincial and all- 
India legislative bodies are sent to us, 
not at the end of each year in bound volumes, 
but in loose parts as they are printed; and 
newspapers publish and comment on them 
still earlier day by day. 

As we consider the progress of Bengal 
dépendent in many respects on the progress 
of the Calcutta University, we think its 
affairs deserve as much attention as many of 
those which are discussed by legislative bodies. 
For this reason we have always desired ‘to 
have early and timely information about the 
doings of the University, in order that we may 
be able to comment on them, when necessary, 
for the public good. But our attempts have 
been rewarded with vindictive hostility. - 

“ Ajax” and his friends or patrons “em- 
phatically deny that friendly organs get such 
reports early.” He admits that The Statesman 
got such a report on a recent occasion before 
the Senate had “ released ” it, calls that paper 
“hardly a friendly organ,” and says, how 
it got that report “we do not know.’ But 
some Indian-edited papers also published that 
report while it was still being discussed, and 
these ` have generally supported the Univers- 
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ity’s dem ands editorialiy. How did these frierdly 
organs getit? They did not say that they lined 
their extracts from The Statesman. And <nis 
recent occasion is not the only ona on which 
University documents have found their ~ay 
to some newspapers “prematurely”. It would 
be too transparent a trick to consider every 
such newspaper named as unfriendly. When- 
ever anybody, masked or unmasked, as 
engaged in a controversy with the editor 
of this Review or its contributors, it has been 
generally seen that he has had acc=ss 
to the records of the University, even to ac 
marks obtained by particular  candida.cs, 
which are usually supplied to the candidaz-as 
only on receipt of the prescribed fee. “ Ajax `s 
own article shows that he has had access “o 
University records and files, which is 
irregular unless he is the Registrar or sore 
other authorised University oficial. Whm 
the Bengali weekly “Sanjibani” inaccurately 
wrote that the editor of the Prabasi had 
written an inflammatory article on some 
University matter, it was contradicted; o3 
which it wrote that it was the editor of tas 
“ Modern Review,” who also edited tu2 
Prabast, who had done it. There aga2 
it was wrong. Because no article cn 
the subject bad appeared even in tl2 
“Modern Review”; what had appeared w..s 
something written, not by the editor, but tr 
a correspondent, and it was not inflammator~ 
However, in order that the editor of the 
“Modern Review”? might be discredited, the 
“Sanjibani’” was supplied by the Universits 
with some documents which had not appeared 
in any published report. 

“Ajax” writes :— 

“o all Reports are considered confidentia 
until they aré accepted or modified by the Senate 
and the Modern Review knows best how it had 
access to our confidential papers in the past.” 

In every country which possesses news- 
papers, even confidential State papers of great 
importance leak out on some occasions. Some 
of our vernacular and English papers whic: 
are “friendly” to the University have occa- 
sionally in the past obtained much applause 
from the public by bringing to light officia- 
secrets. Why does not “Ajax” apply to these 
‘friends’ to learn how such things happen + 
They are more likely to oblige him: Why 
not require the red-faced Stalesman to ex- 
plain how it does the trick ? Why consider 
the “brown” “Modern Review” alone especial- 
ly fortunate in obtaining confidential papers? 
Why attack the “brown” editor alone ? Is 
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it kecause masked meu find it easier to way- 
lar “brown” men than red-faced men ? 

“Ajax” writes :— 

“The Modern Review finds fault with the last 
yeas budget because the estimated expenditure 
fel short of and the estimated income exceeded 
the actual expenditure and income. No budget 
caz be absolutely accurate.” 

This is a misleading summary of what 
Wwe wrote ;—we never said or even suggested 
tha: budgets can be absolutely accurate. 
Wrat we actually wrote will be found on 
pazes 235-6 of our last issue, from which we 
excract only a short passage below: 

“Tf the amount budgeted for be many crores 
of rupees, the difference of a few thousands or 
evan lakhs between estimates and actuals may be 
considered trifling. But when the receipts and 
d:sbursements range between twelve to fourteen 
lekas, it is not insignificant that an anticipated 
d2ecit of more than four lakhs turns into a balance 
o: nore than one lakh, or if the receipts from sales 
of DSooks exceed the estimated sum of Rs. 81,000 
by Rs. 1.33,500.” 

The reference in the last sentence is to 
the fact that in the University budget it was 
estimated that the income from the sale of 
University publications would be Rs. 81,000, 
bzt it actually turned out to be Rs. 2,14,500! 
“sis difference between what was anti- 
ejated and what actually happened was 
sz0ken of by the introducer of the budget 
as a “windfall”; but “Ajax” seeks to account 
“or the “windfall”? by observing: 

“Nor could the framers of the budget anticipate 
-hs favourable results of the abolition of the Sole 
Agency of University publications.” 

We were unaware of this abolition. But 
it does not seemto be an adequate explanation. 
A sole agent may get a commission of, say, 
33 per cent. By abolishing the sole agency, 
some saving may have been effected, and let 
as also suppose that the Caleutta University 
2an beat professional booksellers in pushing 
sae sale of books. But can these facts account 
“yr an inerease in the sale of books by 
more than one hundred and sixty-four 
percent ? Some time ago we read in the 
papers that the University was refusing to 
sell its prescribed text-books to those book- 
sellers who would not purchase at the same 
zime some other publications which were 
not prescribed as text-books. If this was a 
“act, this novel method of selling unsaleable 
pooks may account for the “windfall” to 
some extent. 
= * “Ajax” expects the 
“Calcutta Review” 
made 


the 
“whether it 


readers of 
to judge 


‘the publication of serial stories ‘and 
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other kinds of light literature and common- 
place popular illustrations some of its main 
features,’ and by mentioning the name of 
some distinguished contributors to that 
periodical, he seeks to suggest that it has not 
madeabid for subscribers who want generally 
to read light literature. It is a common 
trick of controversialists to put into the 
mouth of their antagonist things which he 
has not said and then controvert these quite 
easily. We never said that the “Calcutta 
Review” has not published any good articles 
of academic value. What we did say, and say 
again now, is that it has made ‘the 
publication of serial stories and other kinds 
of light literature and commonplace popular 
illustrations some of its main features.” We 
assert that this is literally true, as every 
honest reader of the “Calcutta Review” will 
bear witness. In further proof of this state- 
ment we quote the following from the notice 
published in No. 1, Vol. 1 of the series 
published by the Calcutta University: 


“The secretaries will be glad to receive popular 
articles of general interest from all persons. 
Technicalities should, as far possible, be 
avoided.” 


as 


“SPECIAL BPexrures”’ 


“Short Stories, Poems, Portraits and Cartoons, 
besides articles of general interest. Fine Indian 
painting will be a special attraction.” 


Why should cartoons be a special feature 
in a serious academic journal ? The notice 
nowhere says thatthe “special features” will 
be papers of “academic value’. And why 
should technicalities be avoided in the journal 
of the Caleutta University ? 

As regards the financesZof, ithe “Calcutta 
Review,” “Ajax” says: 

“For obvious reasons, we are not prepared to 


give more detailed information about our finances 
to the public.” 


The public became entitled to have detailed 
‘information, because the income of the 
“Calcutta Review” was shown in the 
University budget, but not the expenditure. 
If the review be self-supporting, why is 
the budget significantly silent about the 
expenditure ? The answer is not to be found 
in the writer’s cryptic words “For obvious 
reasons.” 


“Ajax” writes ; 


_ The Modern Review is never tired of proclaim- 
ging the inefficiency of our teachers, but when the 
same teachers find more lucrative appointments 
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_elsewhere, the Prabasi complains that the Univers- 

ity cannot retain the services of their abler 
teachers (e.g. the case of M. K. G., son of J. ©. G., 
to use the apparently enigmatical language of 
our contemporary). 

This is, fo say the least, a very unfair 
way of putting the thing. The editor of the 
Mopers Review has never levelled a 
sweeping charge of inefficiency at the teachers 
of the Calcutta University in general, but has 
held and still holds that some of them are 
incompetent and some few are lacking in 
literary honesty. 

It is also false to say that “when the 
same teachers” whose “inefficiency” we are 
alleged to be “never tired of proclaiming” 
find more lucrative appointments elsewhere 
the Prabast complains that the University 
cannot retain the services of their abler 
teachers (e.g, the case of M. K. G, son of 
J. C. G„ to use the apparently enigmatical 
language of our contemporary)” 

It is well-known that the Prabasi and 
the Moprrx Review have done more to 
make known the achievements of the “abler 
teachers” of the University thau any other 
monthly. 

Itis also admitted, without the least regret 
or apology, that we kave complained that the 
Calcutta University could not retain the services 
of its abler teachers, like, eg, Dr. Meghnad 
Saha, Dr. J. Ghosh, Dr. R. C. Majumdar, ete. 
But it is not true to say that the editor of 
fhe Prabast has ever said that M. K. G., son 
of J. C. G., was among its abler teachers or 
complained that the University could not 
retain kis services. Will “Ajax” mention 
the year, volume, number and page of the 
Prabasi where the editor made the statements 
referred to in the previous sentence? The 
editor of this Review and many of its con- 
tributors are not men of ample leisure. So 
when critics attribute any statements to them, 
it will be a real favour if they give exact 
refereuces. 

We regret very much that these trivialities 
have occupied so much of our space. We 
had many more things to say, but shall con- 
tent ourselves, in conclusion with pointing 
out only an indirect admission which * Ajax” 
has unguardedly made. On. page 328, he 
writes sarcastically :— 

“Substitute Sir Asutosh Mookerjee by another 
person, preferably Jadu Nath himself, and reform 
is achieved ! 

“Well, Sir Asutosh is ino more, and we find the 
Professor and the Review now writing of a ruling 
clique. This is again an unanswerable criticism!” 

But on page 330 the same “Ajax” writes :- 


era! 


We also entirely agree with the Modern [tcriew 
when it says— | 

“Tt is not desirable that the Government, should 
be allowed to come into the field of Unive sity 
management, nor is it fair that the Government 
should allow the University to be controlled by 
vested interests and cliques. It is necessary that 
the Government pay for the advancement of Jewn- 
ing; but they should see that things are «one 
properly. e are not suggesting official manage- 
ment of the University. ‘The scholars of the nation 
should control the University, but in this kinglom 
i peholar oe must be democracy and not 
oligarchy or tyranny- 

pA a to give effect to this wholesome 
principle our contemporary should urge for erly 
legislation in the right limes. 


In the above extract from a note by 
A. C. in the August Mopery Review, with 
which “Ajax” has deigned to “entirely agree’, 
there are distinct suggestions, if not charzes 
bluatly made, that the University fs ` <m- 
trolled by vested interests and cliques,” end 
that “in this kingdom of scholars” there 
is “oligarchy or tyranny” instead of demo- 


cracy”. But we are fortunate in having -be 
unqualified and unreserved agreement of 
“Ajax” with the views expressed in he 
extract. 


As for legislation “tc give effect to {us 
wholesome principle,’ we have urged tae 
undertaking of the same again and ag2-n. 
But we thank “Ajax” for the reminder «nd 
shall try not to forget it. 


Bombay University Convocation Address 


Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s well-thought-cut 
and suggestive address at the last Convova- 
tion of the Bombay University for conferring 
degrees deserves to be perused in its entirety. 
We will notice here two of his suggestions. 

He is not for importing teachers from 
abroad for even the higher teaching in car 
universities, but wants that our own Indian 
men shouid be educated and trained for the 
purpose. This is the right view to take in 
the matter. Not that he or any other, 
thoughtful man would not occasionally in- 
port a first-rate foreign scholar or savant 
for some special purpose. But the rule 
should be to rely generally on our own ablest, 
most original and most scholarly educators. 
The Calcutta University has shown the way -n 
following this most wholesome and necessacy 
rule, though its choice has not been un- 
exceptionable in many cases. 

The corollary, of course, is that not ony 
should Indians be our highest educators, Dat 
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thet there should also be such facilities for 
the highest education in India itself that 
ordinarily our youth need not go abroad 
for the best liberal education. Here again we 
ought to explain that as no country can 
specialize in everything and do without the 
inspiration, instruction and information which 
can be had abroad, we are not against but 
for our students going to foreign countries 
afier ther have received the best education 
in this country. Germans, Frenchmen, 
Americans, Englishmen, Japanese, ete, go 
abroad for finishing their education, in spite of 
the ampls educational facilities to be found 
in cheir respective countries. Such should 
be the ease with us also. l 

Andin order that our educational equip- 
ment and arrangements should be up to date, 
adequate and progressive, large sums of 
money are required. 

No province of India has so much cash 
as Bombay. Bombay can set the example to 
the other provinces of India, if only her many 
multimillionaires bave sufficient cultural patrio- 
tism anc enthusiasm. And as they are bard- 
headed men of business, they sbould be 
assured that such patriotism will pay both in 
the literal and the figurative sense. 

The other point in Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s 
aciress to which we wish to draw attention 
is that he is in favour of journalism being 
taught by our Universities. This isnot a 
rew suggestion “buat is nevertheless a good 


ene. Already journalism is absorbing a 
few of our University men.- It would be 
good if future journalists had a previous 


training for the: profession. 

Some of the subjects which a course in 
journalism must include, such as eco- 
nomics, political science and sociology, are 
already included ïn some of our graduate 
courses. Those who would go in for journalism 
might be asked to attend these courses, for 
waich there are already professors and lec- 
turers mm some Universities. For other subjects, 
teachers will have to be appointed. 

‘We believe the national University founded 
by Mrs. Annie Besant in Madras teaches 
journalism. Suggestions regarding courses may 
be obtained from its syllabus of studies. 
Then there is the Loudon syllabus. Syllabuses 
may also be obtained from America. 

Some of the regular lecturers in journal- 
ism will have to be drawn from the ranks 
of professional journalists; and there may be 
10 addition occasional lectures or series:. of 
lectures by distinguished journalists. 


te Rama vane a we a sr RAR cee = =-=- — —— 


The students will have to receive their 
practical training in connection with some 
periodicals and daily and weekly news- 
papers. Apart from party views, and differences 
of opinion, in choosing the journals in 
connection with which training is to be given, 
it may be necessary to discriminate between 
papers according to the principles or want 
of principles which govern their conduct. 
This may not be quite an easy task, but the 
difficulties which may present themselves 
are not insurmountable. 

Sir Chimanlal concluded his address with 
the following message of Rabindranath Tagore 
to the students:— 


“I feet sorely grieved when I find a considerable: 
number of our young men of the present day 
ready to repudiate western culture, rendering them- 
selves intellectually untouchable in the civilised 
community. They ought to know that only the 
mind that is crudely primitive suspiciously barricades. 
itself against all contact of truth to, which, by 
chance, it is not accustomed. Such a mind may be 
compared, to the fiercely unreceptive desert which: 
allows rain clouds from alien hovizons to pass over 
it without drawing its due, share of tribute from 
them. Men’s highest privilege is to be able to 
claim as his rightful inheritance all that is_ great 
and true, appearing in any part of his world and 
at any period of his history. It isa truism to say 
that our wealth of culture, attains its perfection 
through its free access to foreign contributions, just 


. as the material wealth of a country reaches its 


greatness not merely from whatever it can produce 
within its own boundaries, but_also from what it 
can import from the larger world outside. It is 
because our inmost truth hes in the fundamental 
unity of man that we cannot properly know our- 
selves unless we know others, and, therefore, if, 
being afraid of losing the sorry distinction of our 
intellectual solitude, we closely shut our mind 
against the free ventilation of ideas that flow from 
shore to shore, we also shut out the only light that 
can reveal to ourselves the universal significance of 
our own culture”. 


—E - 


The Place of Journalism in Society 


There can be no question that journalism 
plays a very useful part in society. There 
are abuses of journalism which give rise 
to great evils. But we are concerned 
here with only its right use and proper 
functions. [here isno field of politics, religion, 
ethics, education, sanitation, economics, indus- 
try, business, literature, art, scientific and 
philosophic thought, law, fashion, ete, in 
which the journalist may not have something 
to say. Therefore, journals may have great 
influence, as some of them undoubtedly have, 
and had in the past. 

But this should not lead any sensible 
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journalist to have an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of the work done by his fraternity. 
What journalists write are at the best 
ephemeral -in influence and length of life. 
And the value of journalistic productions 
cannot equal the products of creative genius. 
What journalists produce cannot take rank 
with genuine poetry, drama, romance, song, 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
scientific discovery, ete. Some artist or 
poet or dramatist may to-day be 
obliged by circumstances to seek the 
favour of some editor or other, but twenty- 
five or fifty years 
name alone may survive, whilst the poor 
unrecognised man of genius of to-day may 
become a luminary in the firmament. of 
literature and art. 

It is, of course, very difficult to judge 
for oneself whether one possesses creative 
genius or not. It is also difficult even for 
good critics to judge at first whether a bud- 
ding poet or artist is destined to produce 
things of lasting worth. Nevertheless it may 
be said in general terms that those who 
possess creative genius or the capacity to 
produce something of lasting value—lasting in 
the comparative human sense, for nothing 
merely human is everlasting—should not, 
except temporarily in case of need, give to 
journalism what is meant for a higher 
vocation. . 

This word of caution is not superfluous. 
For journalism has its attractions and 
temptations. None of us mere journalists can 
equal or approach those living in our midst 
who have some lasting achievement to their 
credit. “But even the youngest and most 
inexperienced journalist among us may often 
feel the temptation of posing as superior or 
at least equal to, say, the greatest statesman 
or scientist or philosopher among us by cri- 
ticising them. There is no harm in such 
criticism; nay, it is often absolutely neces- 
sary. But we should never forget in a fit of 
vanity that the critic is not equal to the doer 
in the broadest and deepest sense. 

Another temptation of journalism is that 
it enables one to give an outlet to the anger 
and irritation one feels when something 
wrong happens. What is wrong should 
certainly be condemned, but it should be 
remembered that mere condemnation, however 
necessary, cannot take tne place of construct- 
ive work and achievement. 

‘There is also the temptation of crying 
down or even abusing those whom one dis- 


lists’ 


hence the editor’s bare - 


likes or of whom one is jealous. This tenta- 
tion should be resisted at all costs. Ii is 
said that once upon a time a young man, 
in search of a journalistic job, asked to see 
John Morley, editer of The Pall Mall Gaxette. 
When the young man was brought to his 
presence, the great editor enquired what were 
his qulifications. Young hopeful replied shat 
invective was his forte. It may be that in- 
vective forms the major part of many jourma- 
stock-in-irade. But though we may 
shine in invective, we should never foret 
that journalism is a high, though not he 
highest calling, and preparation for jt, there- 
fore, involves not only the acquisition of vared 
knowledge and information, but also the 
training of the intellect and moral and spi- 
tual self-discipline. Judged by this standard, 
none of us may be able to pass the test, But 
there is nothing to lose but everything to 
gain by seriously placing a high ideal befere 
ourselves. 





Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea 


Of the distingnished band of veterans wao 
saw the birth of the Indian National Congress 
and were in a sense its originators, almost 
the last passed away the other day in the per- 
son of Sir Surendranath Banerjea, only Sir 
Dinshaw Hdulji Wacha remaining in our midst. 

Sir Surendranath’s early career was a 
chequered one; but even in those early days 
of his life the quality of indomitability which 
led to his being nicknamed “ Surrender Not” 
came into play. He went to England when im 
his teens, in spite of the objections ef hs 
family, for appearing at the competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service. He 
was successful, but on the alleged ground af 
his age being higher than the limit fixed, he 
was not chosen by the civil service com 
missioners. Nothing daunted he sought the 
proper legal remedy and was successful. He 
came out to India as a covenanted civiliar 
and was posted to Sylhet, then forming par 
of Bengal, as an Assistant Magistrate. A- 
that time, unlike our present-day civilians o 


indigenous birth, he wore a long coat button- — 


ed up to the chin and a beaver cap. But he 
and Mrs. Banerjea refused to be treated as 
socially inferior to the English officials and 
their wives. It seems that owing to this 
cause and the dislike which Anglo-Indian 
(old style) persons of both sexes still general- 
ly feel for educated, and specially for high- 
placed, Indians who want to maintain their 
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self-respect, there was some hostility against 
him. An occasion soon presented itself to 
gratify this feeling. Surendranaths’ peshkar 
(a clerk who keeps and presents papers, files, 
etc) returned an accused person as an ab- 


scənder, though the man was not an absconder 
ought to have 


and been discharged. The 


Surendranath Banerjea 


(Indian Delegate to the Imperial Press Conference 1909) 


young Assistant Magistrate affixed his signa- 
ture to this paper, along with other papers, 


imadvertently, without reading 
This sort of signing papers without scrutinis- 
ing their contents has often to be done even 
now by many busy officers. But this over- 
sight on the part of Surendranath was treat- 
ed as a serious offence, it being held that he 





its contents. 
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had knowingly and intentionally made a false 
statement. 
his trial 

but 
which he wanted, were not given him. He 


A commission was appointed for 
He wanted to be tried in Calcutta, 
that facility and some other facilities 


was dismissed fron) the service with a compas- 


sionate allowance of Ks. 50 per mensem. 


Whether the peshkar made the 
false entry in sheer ignorance and 
‘arelessness or in order to. conceal 
his neglect of duty (because the 
making of the correct entry was part 
of his duty), or whether he intention- 
ally laid a trap for the inexperienced 
young Indian officer to curry favour 
with the Anglo-Indian superior officers, 
can never be known. „But there can 
be no reasonable doubt that Surendra- 
nath was guilty. of no worse fault 
than inadvertence or oversight, for 
he bore no grudge against. the man 
returned as an absconder, there was 
no element of official. xid in the ease, 
and Surendranath had no motive for, 
nothing to gain by, making a false 
entry. Hence, it cannot but be- held 
that he was unjustly and too severely 
punished. 

But he was not the man to take 
things lying down. He carried _ his 
case up to the higher authorities in 
England, but without success. Being 
thus excluded from one career, he 
qualified for the bar, but the- ben- 
chers of Middle Temple refused to call 
him to the bar on the ground. of 
his being a dismissed servant of the 
Crown. He took steps to have their 
decision reversed, but could not gain 
his object. 

He now returned to India a disap- 
pointed and almost a ruined man. 
But he was always hopeful and 
irrepressible and would never give 
way to despair. In this respect, his 
life sets an example to all of us, 
and particularly to those of our boys 
and young men who weakly give way 
to despair on failing to pass some 
petty examination or when they find that some. 
wish of theirs has not been fulfilled. He 
was made of sterner stuff and was always. 
stout-hearted His conduct throughout life 
has been characterised by robust optimism. 

It is not our desire in this note to re- 
count even hurriedly all the principal 
events in his long life of usefulness to the 
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country. We have described in some little 
detail some incidents in his early career 
only to bring out that feature in his charac- 
ter which in its later full development and 
transformation later in life earned for him 
the soubriquet of “Surrender Not.” 

On his return from England after the 
unsuccessful visit described above, he was 
appointed by Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar 
to lecture on English in the Matropolitan 
Institution (now Vidyasagar College). He 
made his mark as a teacher and was later 
appointed to teach English in the Free Church 
Institution (Duff College), now amalgamated 
with the Scottish Churches College. He also 
helped in teaching in the City School, found- 
ed by his friend Mr. Anandamohan Bose 
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Surendranath’s Residence at Barrakpur 


and others, which has now grown into City 
College. At this time he acquired a small 
school in Calcutta which developed under 
his guidance, care and tuition into the Ripon 
College, for teaching science, arts and law. 
He was thus able as a teacher to come in 
touch with thousands of young men and 
influence their lives. The Students’ Associa- 
tion, which he founded, was another, means 
of influencing. and awakening public spirit and 
love of country in the minds of young men 
Some of his most notable addresses were 
delivered in connection with the Students’ 
Association. At present there is no associa- 
tion like it in Calcutta or lengal to hold 
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before young men lofty ideals of publie spirit 
and political service. 

- Four names are associated with the 
foundation and early activities of the Indian 
Association ; they are in alphabetical order 
Anandamohan Bose, Dwarakanath Ganguli, 
Sivanath Sastri and Surendranath Banerjea. 
Personally we do not know, and do not wish 
to take sides in a controversy by stating, 
with whom the idea originated. But there 
can be no question that so far as the work 
of political agitation and that of rousing the 
country are concerned Surendranath occupies 
the first place in the band of early political 
workers in Bengal, whether in connection 
with the Indian Association or in their in- 
dividual private capacities. 


At the time when 
the Indian Association 
was founded, the Bri- 
tish Indian Association 
held the field. But it 
represented mainly if 
not entirely, the party 


and other propertied 
men in the country. 
Though when it suited 
the purpose of Govern- 
: ment to accept ifs 
ine Opinion as that of the 


Ringe dt ay country it could nat 
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ame, : opinion, such as it 
? was in those days 
Ae ee Therefore an Associa- 
tion to give expression 
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was needed. There was 
no doubt, already in 
existence a body known 
we believe as the Indian League. But it was 
practically a coterie. Some interesting details 
regarding its origin and early history are 
given in Pandit Sivanath Sastri’s Bengali 
antobiography, 

When the Indian Association was about to 
be founded. it met with opposition from the 
party of the Indian League, which put up 
the Rev. Kalicharan Banurji to oppose the 
motion for the establishment of the Association 
at the inaugural public meeting held for the 
purpose in the old Albert Hall. Then came 
to pass an inspiring episode in the life of 
Surendranath Banerjea which shed a halo of 
glory round the youthful brow of that ardent 


of big landholders — 





to popular opinion 
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lover of his country. On the day on which 
the inaugural meeting had been arranged 
to take place it was known that Surendranath’s 
then only son was seriously ill and that his 
life was despaired of. It was not therefore 
expected that he would be able to take part 
in the meeting. But seeing that the motion 
for the establishment of the Association was 
going to be opposed by so able an orator 
and debater as Kalicharan Banurji, the 
supporters of the idea became apprehensive 
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Surendranath—Immediately after Death 


word to Surendranath to 
possible, and save the 


of its fate and sent 
attend the meeting if 


situation. When the messenger arrived at 
Surendranath’s paternal mansion at Taltala 


the boy was already dead, and the house was 
ringing with cries of woe. The dead body of 
the carling of its parents had not yet been 
carried to the cremation ground for the 
last rites. It was at such a terrible. 
moment that the patriot received the message 
from his friends at Albert Hall. Without 
hesitating for a moment he left the young 
mother with the dead child and his relatives, 
and coming to Albert Hall delivered a most 
impassioned speech and carrying everything 
before him, overcame all opposition. ‘This 
produced an electrifying effect on the audience 
dnd all else who heard of it afterwards. 

So the Indian Association came to be 
established. ‘this is not the place to give an 
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account of the work done by it. But it may 
be said without any invidious comparison 
that no other public association in Bengal 
has done so much steady work for well-nigh 
half a century as the Indian Association. 
What was done under its auspices for the 
amelioration of the condition af the labourers 
in the tea-gardens of Assam is particularly 
noteworthy. 

Surendranath undertook long and extensive 
tours in and outside Bengal more than once 
for rousing the political 
consciousness of the 
educated classes of 
India and achieved a 
remarkable degree of 
success. A few other 
leaders there have 
been who have done 
more political spade 
work for their provinces 
than Surendranath; but 
there is no other leader 
whose political mission 
work covered so large 
a part of India as that 
of Surendranath in his 
generation. For this 
reason, without making 
any comparison, he may 
be rightly styled the 
father of Indian nationa- 
lism. Owing to the 
unrighteous and aggres- 
sive selfishness which 


has come to be 

associated with the 
word nationalism, it has acquired a_ bad 
odour. But when we use the word 
nationalism in connection with India, 
we do so without the least suggestion 
of encroachment on the rights of other 


peoples. We only want to get back our 
lost liberties, rights and heritage, and, above 
all, we want to do our duty to our country 
and to the world unhampered by restrictions 
imposed by any outside authority. 


From his youth upwards Surendranath 
preached the ideal of an. united Indian 
nation. The speeches and writings of no 
other political leader in India has _ harped 
more often and more insistently on the 
united India ideal. 

Surendranath’s earlier addresses show 


that his political ideals had a spiritual basis. 
That is why we find him early in his career 
delivering speeches on the lives of Buddha, 


Chaitanya and some of the Sikh Gurus. In 
fact, it was the same wave of the ideal of 
human liberation which gave an impetus to 
the work of the Brahmo Samaj that moved 
Surendranath also to work for human freedom. 
The Brahmo Samaj, being primarily a reli- 
gious body, approached the problem of eman- 
cipation from the side of spiritual and moral 
awakening and social reform, whilst Surendra- 
nath tackled the problem from the political 
view-point. But as em- 
ancipation is a compre- 
hensive problemand all 
kinds of improvement 
and reform are inter- 
dependent, many mem- 
bers of the Brahmo 
Samaj have all along 
been zealous political 
workers and Surendra- 
nath counted some 
Brahmos among his 
most active political 
colleagues. As his auto- 
biography shows, he 
appreciated in full the 
-value of the work of 
the Brahmo Samaj. 

Surendranath went 
to England also more 
thən once on political 
missions and did valu- 
able work there. 

That he was a great 
orator is known to 
all. The kind of oratory 
in which he excelled has largely gone 
out of fashion. But no one in India 
could surpass or equal him in that 
magnificent and brilliant specimen of the 
art. Latterly his voice had lost its power. 
Therefore, those alone could judge of the 
quality of his eloquence who had heard him 
in the full maturity of his powers, 

He had a marvellous memory. He deli- 
vered his long congress presidential addresses 
extempore without once looking at thè 
printed page. As editor of the Bengalee he 
would often dictate to an assistant at the 
office of that paper the full text of some 
speech of his, delivered at some publie 
meeting, either before or after its delivery. 
We once saw him doing this at the Bengalee 
office before the delivery of an address. 

Though not the founder of the Bengalee 
he made it the powerful organ that it once 
was, after purchasing it. The style of the 
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editorials which he wrote was often naturally 
the same as that of his speeches. But as 
journalism to be quite effective often requires 
a less ponderous movement than the majestic 
variety of oratory, his journalistic productions 
were not always as forcible and smart as 
could be desired. It would, however, be 
wrong to suppose that he could not be argu- 
mentative or that he could not handle 
Statistics with ease. which 


In the speeches 





Surendranath’s Dead Body on the Courtyard 


he delivered in course of the Bengal Parti- 
tion agitation, he refuted all the arguments 
which were brought forward by the bureau- 
cracy in support of that ill-fated measure. 
That is only one example. As for statistic, 
his evidence before the Welby Commission 
and his congress presidential addresses show 
that he could use them to good purpose 
when he chose. 
He had no taste or talent for niceties 
and subtleties. He went in for broad aud 
large effects and succeeded to the full 
measure of his capacity. 
Speaking generally, he was not an envious 
man nor an implacable hater. He could 
easily forgive and forget the endeavours 
made by his rivals or would be rivals to 
injure him or lower him in public estimation. 
He could be easily placated. There is an 
anecdote that once upon a time Upadhyay 
Brahmabandhab, the extremist leader, went 





= to ask him to preside over a public meeting. 
- Now, Brahmabandhab used often to pour on 
~ the devoted head of Surendranath the vials 
of his abusive wrath in Sandhya in choice 
colloquial Bengali. So Surendranath replied 
= “Bhabani (that was the name of Brahma- 
- bandhab before he had become a Sannyasin), 
= how is it that you revile me and at the 
- same time come to ask me to preside at a 
= meeting ?” Brahmabandhav replied, “Sir, who 
_ else there is in Bengal whom it is worth- 
= while to abuse, and who else there is who 
= is fit to take the chair at the meeting we 
are going to hold?” The conversation was 
~ ef course, in Bengali and more _ terse, 
eee nvenatt smiled and at once agreed to 
yap 2S] È 
E [n fact, for a long series of years, no 
' political or semi-political cause could obtain 
_ public attention in Bengal unless Surendranath 
- took it up. 
ee He did not belong to the school of 
_ Extremists or of Revolutionaries. But though 
~ he would not countenance their activities 
= overtly or covertly, he never hesitated to 
~ help them in any way he could when they 
= were in destitution or, distress. 
: Throughout his career he was for consti- 

_ tutional agitation. But this phrase must be 
~ understood in a large sense in his case. 
-Constitutional agitation, as practised by him, 
sometimes went beyond merely making 
= representations, arguing and passing 
A resolutions, etc. When he andthe two dozen 
_ or more members of the Calcutta Municipal 
_ Corporation resigned their membership by 













~ way of protest, it was not mere constitutional 
agitation in the narrow sense. When in the 
- days of the Bengal partition agitation boycott 
~ of British goods was adopted as a weapon by 
_ him and his colleagues and followers, it was 
= not mere constitutional agitation in thenarrow 
= sense. When the Bengali delegates marched 
in procession, uttering the Bande Mataram 
ery, to the Barisal Provincial Conference 
~ Pandal, in defiance of the orders of Mr. 
~ Magistrate Emerson, and when in consequence 
~ the conference was broken up by the police 
by force and Surendranath had to appear 
- before Mr. Emerson, that was not constitu- 
` tional agitation in the narrow sense. In fact, 
= Surendranath was not at all a Ahimsaist or 
on principle; an 


= 
ws 
oe 
\ a 


`. yotary of non-violence 
ardent and sincere admirer of Mazzini, 
_ Garibaldi and Cavour, one who spoke ins- 
= piringly on the example set by these makers 
f of United Italy, could not possibly have 
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made a religion of non-violence, or of consti- 
tutional agitation, for that matter, in a narrow 
sense. At Bombay in the year when Sir 
Henry Cotton presided over the Indian 
National Congress, the present writer heard 
in a delegates’ tent words from Surendranath’s 
lips in private conversation and saw a gesture 
made by. him which went to prove that he 
was not an opponent of a war of indepen- 
dence under any or all circumstances. He 
was for a peaceful solution of India’s political 
problem, because in his opinion in the 
circumstances in which India has been placed 
no other solution is practicable. That is our 
inference, which binds nobody else. 

He was at the height of his power and 
popularity when he was sent to jail for con- 
tempt of court. The scenes of popular enthu- 
siasm which the precincts of the High Court 
saw during his trial and which the area 
before the gate of the old Presidency Jail 
and his residence saw on the morning of his 
release from jail, will remain ever memo- 
rable in the annals of political agitation 
in Bengal. On the day of the trial Kumar 
Indra Chandra Sinha of Paikpara was 
present at the court room with a full purse 
prepared to pay any fine, however, large, 
which might be inflicted on the people’s 
hero. But no fine was imposed. It may be 
mentioned here that in more recent years 
propertied people have ceased to show their 
sympathy for political sufferers in this open 
manner. 

Surendranath was ever an optimist. He 
believed the people would be able to unsettle 
the “settled fact” of the partition of Bengal, 
and he was right. 

There is a limit to the growth and adap- 
tibility of every individual’s personality. 
Therefore the fact that Surendranath could 
not march with the times to the end of his days, - 
does not detract from the work and achievement 
of his life. In fact, the most prominent 
members of the political parties opposed to 
his, have admitted, what is true, that they 
were only building on the foundations laid 
by Surendranath. Names need not be men- 
tioned; but it is abundantly clear to-day 
that some persons joined the Non-cooperation 
movement either because they were carried 
away by the excitement of the moment or 
because they wanted not to lose their popu- 
larity. Some have toyed with Non-cooperation 
for the latter reason. That Surendranath did 
neither shows a certrain steadfastness of 
principle. That he accepted a ministership 
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. does not betoken the relinquishment of any Lord Reading had much to say om Agi 
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principle; because all his life he and his 
party had agitated for many things less im- 
= portant than the rights which the Reforms gave. 

Though our political principles have been 


at different from those of the hero who has 


departed from our midst, we have tried as 
much as we could to place his career in the 
light in which he would like it to be placed. 
The time for a fuller and move critical 
estimate would come hereafter. 

We close with what. he said to Mahatma 
Gandhi in the last meeting which he had 
with him. He said that he belonged to the 
school of Vidyasagar, and declared that he 

_ would devote his energies in the remaining 


ha years of his life to the cause of the widows 


of Bengal. He did not live to do what he 
intended. The best way to show respect to 
his memory would be to fulfil his heart’s 
desire by ceaseless work for the amelioration 
of the condition of widows. 








The Viceroy’s Opening Speech 


The speech with which the Viceroy opened 
the autumn session of the Legislative Assem- 
bly has been generally pronounced dis- 

appointing. Disappointing it is in the literal 
sense to those who expected anything; to 
Others it is not, because they expected 
nothing. It was not at all striking in any way. 

Criticisms on most passages of the speech 
would be a string of repetitions of what has 
been said over ard over again. But a few 
passing remarks may be allowable. A single 

sentence in the speech suffices just to refer 
to the death of Mr. C. R. Das and Sir Suren- 
dranath . Banerjea, whieh “has left India in 

mourning.” That is true. But could Lord 
Reading spare nota word more to express 
regret at the death of even Sir Surendranath 
who rendered service to Government as 
Minister and incurred thereby the odium of 
a large ‘section of his countrymen? We ask 
this question because his lordship takes a long 
paragrph “to mention the loss which has 
befallen me and my Government, nay more, 
India and the Empire in the sudden and 
tragic death ofthe late Lord Rawlinson ’’— 
a paragraph surcharged with emotion and 
high praise. Contrast with this the bare, brief 
and cold mention of Das and Banerjea. 

The servants and would-be seivants of 
Government among India’s public men should 
take a note of this fact. Others need not. 
much care for official praise or blame. 
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culture, and the improvement of cattle. " ine: 
subjects should undoubtedly receive gues 
attention. But attempts at improvement i 
these directions carnot succeed unless ther 
is universal education (including adult edus 
tion). Government arrangements are generally 
top-heavy, and that characteristic is prebaoh 
going to be aggravated, as the followmg 
extract will show :— ee 

My Government for some time past had uniler 
consideration a proposal for the establishment of am 
all-India agricultural organisation which would help 
towards co-ordinating the activities of the varieus 
provincial departments of Agriculture, promote 
research in agricultural education, co-operation aad 
other established aids to agriculture, and serve as 
a medium for agricultural propaganda througheut 
the country. k: 

All this is certainly necessary. But what 
Indians would note is that the proposed al- 
India agricultural organisation will fill ta 
pockets of some highly paid European office Sy 
imported for the purpose without making (Re 
agricultural population better educated 4 
profit by the research, ete, carried €r 
by the organisation. Let us have educi 
tion and sanitation, and let us have Indi 
agricultural officers trained for the purpose 
who can speak to the peasants in the 
mother-tongues. 

In announcing the appointment of ts 
Royal Currency Comminssion, the Viceres 
observed :— : © 

“ It will be apparent that every _ care has bes 
taken to obtain apee and impartial e= 
amination of this important subject.” | ae 

From the Indian point of view, it seems 
that his excellency would have been absoluteiz 
right if he had inserted the word “not” be 
tween the words “taken” and “to.” For the ~ 
chairman of the commission is an Englishme 
and of the remaining nine members four ae — 
Indians and five Englishmen. Altogether — 
there are six English members to four Indians 
It goes without saying that Englishmen are 
above all patriotic; they will not agree € ~ 
India’s having a system of currency which — 
will not be advantageous to Britain. Among 
the Indian members one is a servant of the 
Government, one has always been pro-Govern= — 
ment, one is a person whose independence — 
has never been of a pronounced character 
and thereis only one who may be spoken of as 
independent. From the all-India point of 
view weare obliged to make one other remark. — 
Bombay is undoubtedly pre-eminent so far as — 
the Inaian section of industrialists, merchants _ 
and other men of business are concerned. 
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~ But that does not mean that three out of 
the four Indian members should come from 
E Communities balonging to Bombay, one should 
> os to Bengal, and none to Madras, 
Punjab, U. P., Assam, Burma, ete. 
> The Viceroy repeated the hackneyed and 
mexact statement that Lord Birkenhead did 
ae bot announce or purport to announce decisions 
or conclusions; though it has been shown by 
many jonrnalists in India, ourselves included, 
that he did say much that practically amount- 
ed to decisions. 

Lord Reading also made ample use of 
the words co-operation, good-will, novel 
Constitutional experiment, generous band of 
iendship, the preamble to the Government 
of India Act, sympathy, etc. But even a 
gullible people likecurselves have had encugh 
f them. In our opinion Lord Birkenhead’s 
ES Eech was better, because it gave blunter and 
f uder expression to the real British intentions 
relating to India. 


. 
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Bir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 


_ By the death of Dr. Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar India loses a great orientalist of 
International reputation. He was an eminent 
Sdueationalist. Besides being a teacher, he 
f orepared a series of books which have help- 
ed large numbers of students in and outside 
Bombay Presidency to learn Sanskrit with 
eamparative ease. 
= He did not generally take part in politi- 
or semi-political movements. But when 
more than fifteen years ago; the disabilities 
a persecutions to which our countrymen 
ir South Africa were subjected became known 
in India, he came out of his seclusion and 
presided over a great protest meeting held 
in Poona. 
- He was a great religious and social re- 
former. He was the venerable leader of the 
= Prarthana Samaj movement in the Bombay 
Presidency. His Marathi sermons and other 
_ religious discourses are a source of edification 
and inspiration to their many readers. He 
~ dies full of years and honours, being over 88 
at the time of his death. It is greatly to be 
- regretted that he has had to pay the penalty 
of longevity in the shape of many bereave- 
i ‘ments, the latest being the death a few 
_ months ago of his son Rao Bahadur Dr: 
abhakar Bhandarkar, a ripe Marathi scholar 
Esho served the Indore State ably and-~long 
first as the Maharaja’s physician and subse- 
quently as Minister of Education. 
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The following is an extract from a 
biographical sketch supplied by the Associated 
Press : 


In 1868, he was appointed temporarily to the 
Sanskrit chair at the Elphinstone College. His 
method of teaching and his masterly exposition of 
the subject soon brought crowded classes. In 1872 
the Sanskrit chair fell permanently vacant; but 
contrary to all expectations, Bhandarkar was super- 





Sir Ramkrishna @opal Bhandarkar 


Born- 6th July, 1837. Dead—24 pets 1925 
seded and the professorship was given to Dr. Peter- 
son, who was junior to him by ten years. This 
was a great blow to Bhandarkar but he bore it 
patiently and continued to work as Dr. Peterson’s 
assistant. In 1879, he acted for Prof. Keilhorn as 
professor of Sanskrit in the Deccan College, Poona, 
and on his retirement from service towards the 
close of 1881 was made a pucca professor and en- 
tered the graded service of the Bombay Education 
i a He retired from Government service 
in 

Besides serving the university’ as a professor 
and an examiner, Bhandarkar, as a member of the 
syndicate (1873-1882) took a leading part in regula- 
ting its affairs. After his retirement, he was ap- 
pointed Vice-Chancellor. 

The literary activity of Bhandarkar began with 
the starting of the Indian Antiquary in 1872 by 
James Burgess with a view to ree together the 


results of the researches of Oriental scholars. He- 


was for a long time member of the Bombay branch 
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of the Royal Asiatic Society and identified himself 
entirely with it. During the years 1872, 1873 and 
1874 he was engaged in a spirited controversy 
with Prof. Weber of Berlin on the question of 
the age of Patanjali. In May, 1874, he contributed 
a long article on the ‘the Vedas in India’. He was 
invited to join the International Congress of Orient- 
alists which met in London in 1874.. For domestic 
reasons he could not accept the invitaticn but he 
sent a paper on the Nasik Inscriptions’, which was 
acclaimed as one of the best treatises and consider- 
ably enhanced his reputation. Next year he was 
made an honorary member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. In 1876 was instituted Wilson philology 
lectureship and Bhandarkar was the first lecturer. 
His lectures in this connection are of permanent 
value and interest. In 1879 the Bombay Govern- 
ment entrasted him with the work of conducting 
searches for sanskrit manuscripts. He used 
periodically six volumes of reports regarding his 
operations. They still form a vast storehouse of 
historic information on various topics and are of 
permanent interest to all students of early Indian 
history. His editing, in this connection, of old Jain 
manuscripts led to a resuscitation of the history of 
the Jain sect, of which little was known till them. 
In the course of his search he was able to gather 
materials which he subsequently utilized for the 
publication of his Outlines of Vaishnavism 

In 1885 the University of Gottingen (Germany) 
honoured Bhandarkar by conferring on him the 
degree of PH. D. Next year he visited the great 
Congress of Orientalists held at Vienna. After this 
many learned societies in Europe and America 
vied with each o:her in honouring lim. He, was 
gencrally recognized as the leading Sanskritist in 
India. In 1884 had been published his well-known 
Early History of the Deccan. One of his greatest 
works is Vatshnavism, Saivism and Minor Reli- 
gious Seels published so late as 1913. Towards the 
iddle or 1915, many loving disciples and admirers 
of Bhandarkar conceived the idea of founding an 
Oriental institute which would -offer facilities to 
research workers and at the same time commemor- 
ate the memory of Bhandarkar. The scheme soon 
materialised, thanks to the aid of Sir Ratan and 
Sir Dorab Tata and the Bhandarkar Institute was 
formally Inaugurated by Lord Willingdon in July, 
1917. A band of scholars trained under his influ- 
ence are here continuing the work of Bhandarkar. 





Swaraj under Slave Mentality ? 


Our July article “On the Death of Mr. 
C. R. Das” (from the pen of Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar) has been reprinted in some daily 
papers. The Marathi monthly review 
Prabodhan (of Poona) has also published a full 


translation of it. The writer there says :-— 

M cecanewes we worship gurus, we love to surrender 
our moral judgment and human will to the one- 
man ruler, we look up to kim alone for guidance 
and order at every- stepe The history of Bengal 
during the next’ few months will furnish the 
answer to the question whether we have... ac- 
quired the one indispensable basis of popular 
QOVErn Ment, sre Have we learnt that the nation 
is greater than the individual ?” 


An answer to the question has baen 


os 


furnished authoritatively with — start ‘ne 
rapidity. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, the əv 


chief of the Swaraj Party in Bengal, ir : 
public speech on 2nd August last, declarer 
“Their (@. e, Bengali) young men attache ta. 
much importance to their conscience. If they «or: 
earnest about winning Swaraj, they must he nu- 
pared to give less importance to their conscience un 
re follow unquestioningly the leader appointed I; 
the Asscciation.” (The Statesman, 3rd August, 1625, 


So, the situation is clearly this: mę 
party leader of personal magnetism is gene 
and the party will fall to pieces unless iis 
successor in office is paid blind obedience, `y 
each man suspending his conscience, wl ici 
is the power of distinguisLing between ri iit 
and wrong. Those who seek Swaraj m.st 
therefore, according to Mr. Sen Gupta, L~ 
their own moral judgment. and while lea le 
follows leader to the grave the young men ut 
Bengal must continue to be hereditary 
bondsman to them. And this slave mentat:ty 
is held upto our noblest youths as the sure 
road to Swaraj! 

It would be truer to quote to them ‘he 
poet’s answer to such deladed patriots,— 

Not for you will Freedom’s altars flame 
But slave succeed to slave through your 
of endless tail 


Not Quite Unlike India. 

The dissimilarities of the inhabitants of 
different parts of India are made much of 
to show that there is not and cannot be 
any Indian unity, though such dissimilarities 
exist in many other countries. We did rot, 
however, suspect that United Italy was still 
to some extent such a country. But Ida 
Koritchcner writes in the August Corten- 
porary Review :— . 

The country classed as “Italy,” a new unity of 
some 70 years’ standing only, comprises people as 
different -rom oue another and as impatient of « ne 
another’s failings as races entirely apart They do 
not speak each other’s lauguage, do not know 
each other’s habits, customs, conditions of liviae, 
Unless a Calabrian peasant has travelled throu.) 
taking part in the World War, he has no 
inkling of what a city like Milan or Rome can |»: 
he knows no postmen, no water pipes. 


The Peerless British Empire. 
. In writing of “The Truth About Morocco” 
in The Contemporary Review, Beckles Willsi-n 
lets us know some “truths” about India as ne 
conceives them. Says he :— 

It is a common_ experience of the traveller to 
hear the example of Britain quoted. to hear a Frenzh 
patriot say, “You English can afford to talk ! Look 
at your Empire: you have got Canada a.d 
Australia and India and Egypt and South Africa. 


= 


thic. that, and the other place. We must perforce 
tatiz what we can.” To which one can reply, 
“Eca mistake, my dear sir. We have not ‘got’ the 
natas and principalities you name ; it is they 
wh: have ‘got. us. Erase the idea of ‘possession’ 
fron your mind. Our Dominions, Colonies, and 
Ducendensies have, it is true, received our insti- 
turas, our laws, our capital and the pick of our 
population ; but there is not a single colony, 
mrcl Jess a dominion, where an Englishman is 
fr2=-o act, where we must not constantly cunsult 
then wishes and prejudices, where they may not 
discriminete against us, where they are not in- 
créesing cur Imperial risk and making our inter- 
neticnal relations more difficult. We do not ‘possess 
otre” countries where British influence is_as great 
and our commercial profits are higher. We do not 
possess, for example, Argentina, where we yet have 
tive hund-ed_million pounds invested. And, More- 
ovc ——” Bat it, is difficult to explain the 
wi:.fery of the British Empire to a Frenchman. 

Tt may be presumed that the mystery of 
tie British Empire cannot be explained to 
a Frenchman beeauseit is a trade secret. 

Beckles Willson is guilty of a few very 
tudling inaccuracies and suggests certain 
tungs which are false. The people of India 
faza the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
Ez tish Empire. Can the boldest British 

© fea a a e t 
ree'xsniff assert that it is India that has got 
F: tain, and not Britain India ? Is it not 
cal for Englishmen, from their King down- 
vards, tə speak of their ‘possessions’ in India ? 
faé has India got the pick’ of the popula- 
tina of Britain ? Are the greatest of the 
izhteenth, nineteenth and twentieth century 
cass, philosophers, scientists, discoverers, 
inventors, merchants, historians, dramatists 
srose-writers, statesmen, ete., of Britain to 
ke ‘ound among Anglo-Indians (old style)? 
Dz the people of Britain constantly consult 
I-dians’ wishes and prejudices and have we 
tre constitutional right and power to diseri- 
tu aate against Britain ? Again, it is not 
v2 who increase Britain’s Imperial risk and 
uake her international relations more 
di-icult:—we have no such power. It is she 
wc does it in the attempt to hold sway over 
India for ever. Is there really any country 
v.uere British influence is so great asin India 
and from which she has derived more wealth 
tazn from India ? Really some British writers’ 
rezard for truth is astounding ! 


“he Suture Indian Christian Church. 

The Pilgrim, a review of Christian polities 
ar ] religion, publishes a paper on the Church 
cf the Future in India by Mr. ©. F. Andrews 
wich ought to be read by all Indian Chris- 
tieas and Mussalmans and by those Brahmos 
vic stl consider it 





a virtue in itself to. 
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differ from the Hindus, because the article 
insists on the need of acclimatisation of reli- 
gions in the countries where they are to pre- 
val. Mr. Andrews writes :— 


“I shall not easily forget the disappointment 
that I met one Sunday morning nearly twenty 


vears ago, soon after coming out to India, when 
I had gone with great expectations to a Presbyterian 
Church in one of the small northern towns of India 
which had been entirely managed and financed by 
Indian Christians, and had been freed from Euro- 
pean control.” 

His 
that 
“this independent church” “ was a repetition, almost 
to the minutest_ detail, of all that the good Scotch 
missionaries had themselves inculcated two or three 
generations ago. No Hindu or Mussalman coming 
near to that place of worship could have recog- 
nised a single attempt to reach the inner heart of 
Eastern religion. either in art, or word, or song, 
or outward ritual.” 


een 


An Anglican Bishop on British Policy In 
Kenya 


Bishop Temple of Manchester asks in The 
Pilgrim, which he edits :— 


Js anything being done to arouse interest in the 
problems of Kenya? Mr. Norman Leys has pub- 
lished a book about that country, taking its name 
as his title: it is a deliberate and weighty indict- 
ment of the British policy there. Its ‘statements 
have not been publicly challenged, and we must 
assume that broadly, at least, they are accurate. 
Bluntly. he represents our whole method there as 
one of exploitation, Something not far removed 
irom forced labour is the basis of our system. And 
up to date the economic results are no better than 
in those areas where we have taught the Africans 
to develop the resources of their own land, while 
socially (of course) they are far worse.” 

That last sentence disproves the 
critical claim that the English settlers are in 
Kenya for the good of the Africans. The 
sentence which follows supports the same 
conclusion. It runs :— 

It has been shown in West Africa that the 
European “settler” is not the least necessary for the 
development. of the country’s resources; Uganda, 
close at_hand, proves the same thing. But having 
admitted settlers to Kenya, we cannot expect them 
to vote for their own removal; nor can we expect 
a Government on the spot to prefer to theirs the 
interests of the natives. If any foundation that 
there may be for Mr. Ley’s picture is to be remov- 
ed, it must be the work of public opinion in this 
country [Great Britain]. 

Bishop Temple is evidently a believer in 
the sense of justice of his nation even when 
it does not pay to be just. He also forgets 
that the English “settlers” have hitherto had 
their own way by frightening the British im- 
perial government with the threat of rebellion. 
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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED 


By ROMAIN 


PREFACE 


France is retiring from the occupied territories 
of Germany. The retirement, as we hear, is condi- 
tional. But the fateful mareh of History is not condi- 
tioned either by political reparations or economie ad- 
jusiments. The only permanent solution of such 
Sphine-riddles of History lies in the change of hearts. 
The diplomatic and financial pre-occupations of this 
age are clouding the main issue—the salvage of 
human civilisation. To illustrate this point and to 
indicate the proper position of the individual in his 
reaction against this general coufusion, we publish 
these three documents from ihe papers of Mon. 
Romain Rolland. 

Karmas Nac 


L 
AN APPEAL TO THE FRENCH FOR COMING TO IHE 
AID OF SUFFERING GERMANY. 

Before suffering, there is neither 
nor vauquished. 

One of the most sacred traditions of our 
people is to uncover before the Dead, that is 
being carried, no matter what sort of life 
the person had lived. Doctors, hospital nurses, 
sisters of charity —all those who watch over 
human suffering for diminishing it—have the 
signal honour of consecrating to one and all 
who suffer, the same devotion. 

Fortified by these sacred sentiments, we 
come to appeal to France : 

The people of Germany die of hunger. 
Thousands of innocents expiate cruelly the 
consequences of the scourge of War of which 
they are not more culpable than the ambition, 
‘the avidity, and the selfishness of their 
governing classes. In Berlin, in Leipzig, in 
Friburg, when the bread cost (about the 
end of October) seven to ten million marks, 
fhe monthly salary of an intellectual worker, 
never reached the hundredth of that price. 
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ROLLAND 


Professors, doctors, engineers, advocates, s] 
their books, and their instruments of wo ¢ 
for buying bread. The students of certs n 
universities are obliged to go a-beezity 
about the country, in large groups. In Berba 
700/0 of the children go to school without a 
sufficient meal. “A large number cf then 
have no hot soup except every two days. 
Thousands of families, weakened by prha- 
tions sink slowly. ‘The suffering from cold 
goes to add to that of hunger. The winter 
opens with a terrible famine and epidemic. 

France was chivalrous uctlong ago when th 
Great Victor Hugo was living to help : Frane 
extended her hands to the vanquished «c. 
the field of -battle and nursed their wounds, 

We issue this"appeal to all of our rae. 
without distinction of party or creed.  Ala-, 
the French are decimated by diverse passions! 
But let us do justice to one another. All of 
us have this in conmon, that all of us have 
respect for our France, that all of us have 
faith in her nobility, anc have anxiety {9 
safeguard it. Let us show it to the wolve. 
Let us afirm that there is no place in 
French heart for base hatred, or a mor: 
ignoble callousness about the misfortune ot 
other peoples. Let us prove rather, thu 
victorious France remains still the land v 
Compassion. 

No one can prove his 
the greatness of soul. 
is the force of Charity. 

We invite the French to extend the han 
of succour to the people whom they hay 
defeated. 

Christmas, 
1923. 
IN.B. This Appeal of international ami 
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victory except by 
And the highest fore 
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isszel by the greatest living writer of France 
in avour of her age-old adversary, was signed 
by some of the foremost men of svience and 
letcers: Prof. Langevin (physicist) and Prof. 
Mnilet (philologist) of the College de France, 
Pro: Charles Gide (economist) of the Faculty 
of aw, Mon. Buisson, President of the 
Leazue of the Rights of Man,Frans Masereell, 
the artist, G. Duhamel, Pierre Hamp, Jean 
R.czard Bloch, Charles Vildrac, and other 
distnguished writers of modern France. K.N.| 


Il. 


The peoples of to-day are but puppets of 
pelties and finance. Unfortunately, they are 
nət yet sufficiently organised to put an imme- 
d:a- stop to that sinister game of antagonism 
and virulent intrigues which ruin the nations 
eqtally. Hor, who does not know the 
shameful bargainings of this age, wherein 
veury, as well as defeat of nations have 
bacome- matters of “business” for the “men 
o` prey” from both the contending countries ? 

But if we, in France, and in Germany as 
we.. in England, have not yet been successful 
to orm a strong party of enlightened views, 
aid an independent press which can control 
tac Governments and upset their suspicious 
encbinations, we may use the force ‘of 
ciest which can make itself heard beyond 
tac frontiers. Even when constrained to 
sabmit to a deadly politics, our peoples 
kare the power. and the .duty to proclaim 
tas they disapprove it, to condemn publicly 
tae acts of oppression and the excitations of 
Laced, by which one tries to maintain disunion 
lezween nations, profitable only to national ex- 
‘ylc.ters. Above all, the peoples should never 
rezlect any occasion to affirm their solidarity 
exc dst the sufferings and ruins of the mons- 
t-c1s catastrophe, in which they are hurled 
œz against another, with bandaged eyes. 
here is no better remedy against such evils 
tien the magic word: Mutual Aid. Its 
vate does not lie solely in the material help 
vt ch the murdering nations can render to 
cns another. It lies, moreover, in the moral 
cocsolation. which it may bring for their 
redemption. The thing. which had blasted 
th: soul of Europe, the thing which weighs 
cakly on the heart of the two peoples 
(zanco-German) through years of warfare— 
ac less in the heart of the victor than in 
thet of the vanquished—the thing which 
o=tructs the revival of taste in life, in 
activity, in hope—that is mutual distrust, 
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and degrading suspicion. The two 
victims accuse one another of .that and in- 
crease their misfortune, Friends of France 
and Germany, alleviate the suffering rather 
by sharing it. Let us not lose time in vain 
recreminations -about the past; but lef us 
strive, so that the future may be brighter for 
our sons, An immense field of activity 
claims all our hands. To work, one and all, 
for a common cause ! . 

[N. B. The above address was communicated 
by Mon. Romain Rolland to a meeting held 
in January 1924 at the Hotel des Societes 
Savartes in Paris, under the auspices of the 
French section of the “International Women’s 
League for Peace and Freedom.” K. N.J 


MI 


I return spending afew weeks in Germany. 
I have seen many Germans, not only from one 
city to another, but in the same city, from 
one class or generation to another, and some- 
times in the same. How could one speak of 
establishing relations between a Germany 
which is not united, which one cannot em- 
brace as a whole, and a France which is no 
less multiple and divided? The very first 
necessity will be to try for long, with patience 
and sincerity, to bring together for Germany 
(and perhaps for France also) the diverse 
elements of the tableau--so asto make again a 
“Germany” of Madame de Stael. That is a 
difficult task, especially at this hour when that 
enormous mass is in a state of fusion. 

Secondly, I find that I cannot at this time, 
fix any more my gaze on the Franco-German 
quarrel. The tragic events which are on the 
way to accomplish their end on the whole 
of the Old World, relegate that quarrel to 


rancour, 


the museum of cast-off clothes amidst the 
clamouriugs of the past! The great 
nations of the Occident are on the eve of 
ruin. It is but natural that there 


should be only questions of revenge or domi- 
nation between them! If these enraged blood- 
hounds persist in tearing one another to 
pieces, the heavy rod of Destiny alone will 
separate them, and curb them, bruised 
and humiliated. May the harshness of my 
language be pardoned by those who would 
read me. Here for the last eleven years I 
have watched this stupid, war crumbling the 
pillars of European civilisation, and I have 
cried out in consternation through my article 
“Above the Battlefield’? (September, 1914). 
But what can an isolated voice do ? Now I 
am keeping silent. I have no more fear, for 
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TA Young souls, with heart strong and thing in connection with the “Inques 
_ tempered in battle, who amongst you is ready Germany.” K. N.] a a 
to dispute the reign of Destiny ? Ba 3 
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THE GREAT RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION IIN | AMERICA 
By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


Lecturer in Political Science, State University of Iowa 


~ Å great war between science and dogma is 
_/A now in progress throughout America. Men 
3 are everywhere hotly debating whether the 
_ evolutionary or the creational theory is right. 
The old controversy between enlightened 
Science and orthodox Christianity has entered 
a new storm-centre at Dayton, in the State 
*: Tennessee, where there is an anti-evolution 
aw. 
John Thomas Scopes, a teacher of biology 
in the Dayton High School, has lost his 
position because he taught the lesson from 
a prescribed text-book on biology “that man 
is an animal and that he came out of the 
great mother, the sea, from the simplest cell- 
life, through millions of years, to his present 
place and power.’ Professor Scopes was 
arrested and taken to a criminal court. The 
trial judge gravely read the first chapter of 
the Book of Genesis to the jury. He then 
held that Scopes had departed from the 
teaching of the Bible, and had broken the 
law which forbids teaching the evolutionary 
theory of creation contrary to “the divine 
account” in the Holy Writ. This is not to be 
tolerated. “The young whippersnapper,” one 
of the jurors was heard to remark, “ought to 
be hanged on the spot.” 

The Judge who instructed the jurymen 
-said that he regarded a violation of the 
Statute as a high misdemeanor, involving 
disrespect for constituted 
statement regarding constituted authority and 
the respect due to it,reminds one of a chapter 
in early American history. Sir William 
Berkeley, the English colonial governor of 
‘Virginia, declared he would hang any man 
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e 
who proposed to found a common school. A 
a constituted authority, he felt he was wholly 
right: he must punish men who would break 
law against building schools. 6 
But what is law-breaking ? “Everything is 
comparative”, answers Arthur Brisbane, the — 
dean of American journalists. If Prof 2ssor 
Scopes violated the law, “you can say the 
same of gentlemen that threw the tea over 
board in Boston Harbor, cr men that insiste: 
on teaching that the earth is round and goe 
around the sun. It was once against the law 
to teach that doctrine and you could be buried > 
alive to teach it.” E 


Tue FUNDAMENTALISTS 


The Scopes case at Dayton has risen to 
the proportions of a national and internationa 
issue. Europe and America are deeply 
stirred over it. ’ 

The famous—or shall I say infamous ?— 
statute of Tennessee which makes it criminal — 
business to expound the law of evolution 
reads as follows: oe 

“Section 1.—Be it enacted by the General 
Tennessee that if 
shall be unlawful for any teacher in any 
of the universities, normels, and all other 
public schools of the State which are sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the public 
school funds to teach any theory that denies 
the story of the divine creation of man as 
taught in the Bible and to teach instead that 
man has descended from a lower order of 
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“Section 2—Be it further enacted hat 
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(centre) and his counsels 
eal (right) 


“this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
i upon conviction shall be fined not less 
‘than $100 [Rs. 300], nor more than $500 
{Rs 1500] for each offense. 
“Section 3.—Be it further enacted that 
this act take effect from and after its passage, 
the public welfare requiring it.” 
a Tennessee is uot the only State in the 
Federal Union where there is such a revival 
-oË medieval paganism and superstition. All 
over the South and West, it is making itself 
-menifest. The California division of the 
Seience League of America gives the following 
summary of the situation: The Legislature 
of Oklahoma has outlawed the teaching of 
the theory of evolution in the public schools. 
“Tt is outlawed in North Carolina by the 
vernor and State Board of Education. The 
Texas House of Representatives voted over- 
_ whelmingly to outlaw it, but the bill was 
| defeated by the Senate, whereupon the State 
University regents resolved not to employ 
teachers favoring the theory. 
similar action has been ‘aes by a similar 
body. In Kentucky a resolution to bar 
teaching the theory in the public schools was 
lost in the Legislature by a single vote. The 
Georgia Legislature refused an appropriation 
ma State library lest it circulate books on 
evolution.” The Science League also reports 
that there is a wide-spread anti-evolution 
_ movement in West Virginia, Minnesota, North 
k Dakota, Indiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Oregon, 
3 and California. Altogether, we are informed, 






-John T. Scopes, the Defendant in the Tennessee Evolution trial, 
John L, Godsey (left) and John R. 


In Florida 
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movements against the teach- 
ing of evolution. 

The anti-evolution agita- 
tion is the work of the 
Fundamentalists, who claim 
to be a sort of safe-deposit 


The name Fundamentalist, 
a student of historical 
theology, was first given 


to this group some years 
ago when it adopted the 
“quadrilateral of belief”: 
the infallible inspiration 
of the Bible, the divinity of 
Jesus, the efficacy of the 
blood atonement, and the 
second coming of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Fundamentalists ut- 
terly reject the idea that 
truths can be revealed by the inspiration 
of their own day. Apparently, God is not 
big enough to speak to the heart and con- 
science of every individual through the natural 
rather than through the supernatural. Accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Fundamentalists, 
as Bernard Shaw put it, “God retired from 
business when the Bible was finished, and 
left the succeeding generations to walk in 
darkness”. If this be really true, heaven 
would be “a mere reservation of morons and 
moral cowards.” 

To the Fundamentalists the Bible, then, 
represents the unchangeable fundamental 
doctrine— even though it may be flatly con- 
tradictory to the teaching of science. The 
Fundamentalists argue on the basis of Biblical 
authority, rather than on the basis of science or 
common sense. They insist again and again 
that the Bible means literally what it says, and 
since it is the revealed word of the Almighty, 
nothing which contradicts it can be true or 
should be taught. Evolution has rejected 
many of the accounts of the Bible as myths 
and fables ; evolution should not therefore be 
taught in public schools or colleges. Indeed, 


the Fundamentalists have stood out piously - 


against evolutionary ideas as 
stuff’, “the subtle work of the 
evil”. 

The Fundamentalists are well organized. 


“the poison 
dark forces of 


They have a powerful organization known as % 
the Christian Fundamentalist Association of — 
America. It asserts to tavo pained dominance k 
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eight States basai heel 


vault of pure Christianity. 
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over fifteen States, and is rapidly spreading 
its gospel in other sections of the repub- 
lic. The Fundamentalists have adopted with 
loud hosannas Mr. William Jennings Bryan, 
Secretary of State during the reign of Wood- 
row Wilson and thrice candidate for the 
presidency of the United States, as their 
spokesman and their philosopher. Bryan can 
no more understand Darwin than a Baptistora 
Methodist clergyman can understand Nietzsche. 
William Jennings is a hard boiled 


Presbyterian Christian whooping up for the 


but they say they cannot believe 


old massacre-sanctioning Jehovah. 
Tur Mopernists 


Opposed to the Fundamentalists stand the 
Modernists and liberals. They care little 
about the Old Testament Zionist God, who 
seemed to be a special patron of the Jews. 
They deny the inerrancy of the Scriptures, and 
regard the Bible story of Creation as merely 
a legend. The Modernists, however, are 
religious. They believe in a Supreme Being; 
“that the 
earth was created in six days ; that God 
talked mouth to mouth with Avraham, that 
with his very fingers wrote the Ten Command- 
ments ; that Elijah went up to heaven in 
bodily form, because six miles up he would 
have frozen to death ; that four angels stood 
at the four corners of the earth and with 
their cloaks beat back the wind as it blew 
over land and sea ; that the sun stood still 
at Joshua’s command that he might, in 
battle, destroy hundreds more of his brothers: 
that Jonah lived three days in the whale’s 
belly : and that in the valley of the dry bones, 
the bones of the dead rose up out of their 
graves, took on flesh and talked with each 
other ; that God not only cursed Adam and 
Eve for eating an apple, but in addition 
condemned the whole world for this alleged 
sin.” 

Do evolution and religion conflict ? The 
Modernists say that that depends upon the 
definition of religion. Evolution does conflict, 
most decidedly and most violently, with 
the religion of Protestant Fundamentalists, 
Boman Catholies, and all other churchmen 
who 
These orthodox Christian religionists are at 
grips with evolution because they believe 


-“that Adam and Eve were the first pair ; 


that sin came into the world through dis- 
obediance in the Garden of Eden; that a 
brand for this sin was placed upon Adam’s 
forehead. That, further. to save men from the 


hold to the infallibility of the Bible. 
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sin inherited from Adam the Christ was sant 


into the world as a propitiation, a sacrifice, a — 
blood-offering to reconcile God to man. M, 


+ 
therefore, 


creation and the sin which 
followed, is not true, . as 
teaches, then there was no 
original sin as in Adam’s 

thus.no need of a Savior to save from a sia 


never visited upon the human race through 
Adam.” 


Th 
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Barred—"“Don’t Feed the Animals” 


Evolution is surely at eonflict with ortho- 
dox Christianity. Evolution does strike at the 
very foundation of the Christian religion 
which is based upon the Trinity, the original 
sin, the virgin birth, the blood atonemezt, the 
physical resurrection, and other curious 
notions. Dogmas and creeds are contrary fo 
science. That is why William Jennings 
Bryan, and the millions who support him 
say that if evolution is true, then Christianity 
cannot be true. 

The Modernists believe in the creative 
evolution. They maintain that evolution does 
not teach that men came from monkeys. That 
is an abusive interpretation the Fundamentalists 
have given of the Darwinian 
lution. The Modernists 
all organic life were developed 
gradual growth through aeons of time, instead 
of six days. The 
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the Garden of Eden aecount of 
is said to have ` 
evolution logically — 
such thing as 
reputed fall, and 
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hold that man and 
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universe and all that it a 
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contains is the result of a process of be- 
com ng ; itis dynamic rather than static. 
Crætion of taan by the direct fiat of God, 
and woman from Adam’s rib, is an absolute 
den-al of the evolutionary principle. 


The accepted Bible of the Fundamentalists . 


places the age of the earth at 4004 B.C. 
Tha: was the day when “God created the 
hea~en and the earth.’ The Modernists point 
out that the oldest known rocks are about 
1,600 million years old, that the trilobites 
came 400 million years ago, and that the 
earth had its beginnings from three to five 
billions of years ago. It is not possible to 
Say exactly when man appeared on earth; 
but the fossil remains of man indicate that 
he sxisted fully 500,000 years ago. If the 
werd is only four or five thousand years old, 
as the orthodox Christianity claims it to be, 
how can man be half a million, or rocks 
_milions of years, old ? 


Loue-UPp or tue BATTLE 


To return to the Tennessee anti-evolution 
case. It has been stated by one as “the most 
_ important case that has ever been tried in 
America”. Certainly not since Huxley faced 
_ the bishops of England some sixty years ago 
-= have science and religion entered any such 
areca in the modern world. 
| The Christian Fundamentalist Association 
and the Anti-Evolution League of America 
_ have leaped into the fray, and have engaged 
=- Wiliam Jennings Bryan as chief prosecutor 
in che case. Mr. Bryan, the king of the 
Famdamentalists, was never a great lawyer, 
and has not been in the active work of the 
courts for twenty-eight years. He enjoys, 
herever, the reputation of being in the van- 
gusrd of the American orators. He is believed 
te be a near-millionair and has made his 

fortune by declaiming to the American people. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
meat of Science and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union have met the challenge of the 
ants by employing Clarence Darrow to 
defend Professor Scopes. Mr. Darrow is a 
debator of first rank. He is perhaps the 
greatest criminal lawyer in the country. He 
net only knows the law much better than 
Me. Bryan, but he happens to be a specialist 
in his branch of scientific inquiry. I do 
net wish to give the impression that Darrow 
is = very learned man. That he is not; but 
as 2 man of intelligence and common sense, 
he is worth a whole herd of bishops and 

arc bishops. 
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Cuter Issues or tHe “Monkey Tru? 


The “monkey law trial” commenced only 
last week, and at this writing (July 14) it is 
not quite clear how the case will be argued in 
the court. Mr. Bryan in accepting a role 
in the prosecution has asserted that “care- 
fully prepared figures indicate that among 
freshmen who enter colleges, 16 per cent are 
without religious faith. By the time they 
have reached their senior year, the college 
atmosphere of unbelief has so influenced 
their lives that there are 45 per cent who 
are without religious faith. 

“There are about 5,000 scientists and 
probably half of them are atheists in the 
United States. Are we going to allow them 
to run our schools? We are not.” 

Bibie, which is the exact word of God, 
should not be allowed to be discredited by 
teachers and scientists. “The Bible is our 
only standard of morality,’ declared Mr. 
Bryan in a recent speech. “It gives us our 
only conception of God and our only know- 
ledge of Christ. Anything that attacks the 
Bible attacks revealed religion. A success- 
ful attack would destroy the Bible and 
with it, revealed religion.” ‘The position 
of the Fundamentalists is clear enough. One 
of their difficulties, however, 


science by laws. How will they do it? — 
The legal question expected to be raised 
by the evangelical spokesmen of the prosecu- 
tion is this: Who shall control the edu- 
cational system? ‘The legislators who re- 
present’ the sovereign people or a few 
scientists ? The Tennessee anti-evolution law, 
which says that it is unlawful for a teacher 


in any government-supported institution to . 


teach evolution, was passed by the State 
Legislature of Tennessee. It is therefore 
valid law. The people, through their duly 
elected representatives, have a right to 
prohibit the teaching of evolution which 
tears away the foundation of a belief in the 
Christian God, which calls the Bible a lie. 
The people, not the scientists, are in the 
majority ; and that the majority shall rule is 
the opinion of the prosecution. 

The defense, so far as it can be gleaned 
from the current reports, is expected to con- 
centrate its fire on the constitutionality of 


the Tennessee law. Has a State legislature ` 


the right to say what shall and shall not be 
taught in the public schools which the 
scientists believe is at least fairly well 
proved? Can there be a self-respecting 


will be in |. 
establishing the supremacy of theology over 
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educational system in which the standards of 
truth are fixed by electoral campaigns and 
the votes of majority legislators? Should 
majority be allowed to throttle knowledge ? 
The issue, then, is whether scientific 
thought shall be free or regulated by law. 
“Mr. Bryan thinks natural science should be 
compelled to conform to what a majority of 
the people think is true”, remarked an in- 
dependent American journal. “Of course, 
we know that if the theory of evolution is 
true, no majority, however overwhelming, 
can make it untrue. We do not know 
whether Mr. Bryan believes that the sun 
moves around the earth as a center or that 
the world has fourcorners. Both propositions 
would have commanded an overwhelming 
majority in former times. But now in what 
is called the civilized world, and certainly 
in Mr. Bryan’s country, a referendum on 
either of these theories would be lost. If he 
could submit the theory of evolution to such 
a national vote it might or might not win. 
But if it won it would not prove it is true 
and if it lost it would not prove it is false.” 
Indeed the effort of the Fundamentalists to 
submit questions of science to a general public 
vote, will drive underground the search for 
facts and laws of the physical universe. 


“Science should not be in chains. Schools and `. 


Colleges must, at all times, have absolute 
academic freedom. 

Moreover, the attempt to regulate the 
teaching of subjects like biology, medicine, 
chemistry, or astronomy by political logic 
rather than by common sense is utterly pre- 
pesterous. A Southern educator, so the story 
goes, asked the school authorities in some 
backwoods of the United States how they 
taught shape of the earth. “Well’’,” said oné 
diplomatically, “there’s a difference of opinion 
in the districts. In some districts they like 
it flat and in others they like it round. 
Where they like it round, we teach it round 
and where they like it flat, we teach it flat.” 

The trial of the Tennessee instructor in 
biology from the liberal viewpoint, is a 
religious persecution. “The Tennessee law is 
an attempt to impose a religious doctrine, 
a religious interpretation of factasa restraint 
upon public instruction, and the prosecution 
of an individual under its terms is in actval 
effect anact of religious authority”. Now 
the attempt to impose religious authority 
over education is contrary to the American 
principle of complete separation of Church 
and State. The Constitution of the Republic 
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expressly provides that “Congress shall make 
no laws in support of religion”, nor “religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification 
for any public trust under the United States.” 
The anti-evolution law seems to be not only 
unconstitutional ; but asinine. 


Press-Acentinc EvoLUTION 


Dayton, where the battle between science 
and religion is being staged, is getting world- 
wide publicity. “It is not often that a single 
State can make a whole continent ridiculous,” 
wrote George Bernard Shaw in a copyrighted 





He’s Always Seeing Things 


article for the Hearst ‘or ae 


single man set Europe 


newspapers, 
asking 


Tennessee and Mr. Bryan have brought off 
this double event.” In the spirit of “Onward — 
Christian Soldiers,” Dayton has girded itself 
for the Biblical battle. The whole 
Fundamental world is looking to Dayton as 
the fair Eden of Fundamentalism. 

_ Practically everything in  Ameriea is 
measured in dollars. It is not therefore 
surprising to know that the Dayton Business 
men’s association has voted fifteen thousand 
rupees to take commercial advantage of the 
advertising which accompanies the evolution 
trial, popularly known as the “monkey trial.” 
It is grand advertising. Professor Scopes, 


whether 
America has ever really been civilized. But G= 
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hero and defendant in the trial, has been 
offered Rs. 450,000 in connection with motion 
picture and other rights of the trial. He 
has, however, refused these offers. The trial, 
at any rate, has put the obscure little hill- 
sice town of Tennessee “on the map.” 

The streets of Dayton are reported to 
be alive with photographers and journalists. 
Nearly a hundred newspapers and magazines 
have sent special correspondents t» write 
abeut the famous trial. Telegraph keys, right 
beck of the witness box, are clicking the 
tral news to the papers every minute. Nor 
is this all. Zhe Chicago Daily Tribune, 
realizing the universal interest in this unique 
trial, bas secured exclusive broadcast rights. 
Radios, installed in the Dayton court-room, 
are broadcasting the testimony of the 
watnesses, the arguments of ‘the attorneys, and 
the remarks of the judge all over the land. 
It is costing The Tribune three thousand 
rapees a day. People, who have radio sets, 
ean sit in comfort in their homes and take 
in the entire proceedings of the trial at 
Fayton, without having to go to that remote 
1 ttle burg in the hinterland. 

Whether the dreams of the Fundamentalists 
<> have a monkeyless universe come true or 
rot, the “monkey trial’ has aiready put God 


cn the front page of thousands of American . 


Crime, politics, divorce and 
society scandals, have, for the time being, 
been displaced by the Almighty in news 
value. It is indeed a mighty revolution that 
America is confronted with. 


cewspapers. 


TrromPH OF SCIENCE 


Will the result of the evolution trial 
mean much to American civilization? It is 
‘eared by various Fundamentalist organizations 
that a wide-spread discussion of science and 
scientific theory is dangerous: it will hurt 
their churches and their creeds. That is to 
say, they are much worried over the 
sonsequences of the “wicked” doctrine of 
avolution. 

In due time, the Fundamentalists, a species 
ef naive mammals, will see the folly of 
accepting every word in the Holy Writ as a 
divine revelation. Let us look back a moment. 
Formerly witch-hunting under the sanction 
of the Biblical text “Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live,” was prevalent in Europe as 
well as in America. With that “holy” text 
as authority, tens of thousands of miserable 
creatures have been hunted, drowned, burned, 
and tortured throughout the Christiandom 
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even to within recent times. John Wesley, 
the father of methodism, believed in witch- 
craft. And when the State of Massachusetts 
passed a law against this belief, Wesley in 
discouragement told his followers in America 
that the State might as well take from 
Christians their belief in the Bible as their 
belief in witches. And yet witchcraft‘is not 
regarded by sober Christians as a fundament- 
al tenet of their belief today. 

Three-quarters of a century ago when 
anaesthetics were first discovered and 
surgeons performed operations without inflict- 
ing pain, clergymen with text in hand rose 
in violent protest. “God wishes men to 
suffer,” they insisted, “and to enable them to 
escape pain with chloroform is interfering 
with God’s will.” Then a doctor recalled a 
chapter in Genesis. “That,” he explained 
with a touch of sarcasm, “is the record of 
the first surgical operation performed by God 
himself. The text proves that the Maker 
took out one of Adam’s ribs for the creation 
of Eve, and caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam. Itis exactly 
when we give anaesthetics before we operate.” 
That thrust from the man of science put an 
end to clerical objection to anaesthetics. 

For many centuries the church, through 
the aid of the State, had sought to strangle 
science. When Copernicus made the dis- 
covery that the earth revolved around the 
sun and was not the centre of the universe, 
he was ridiculed by Martin Luther and also 
by the Catholic Church as the “upstart 
astrologer.” Later 
Copernicus’s observations, he was thrown into 


prison. Galileo was told that he had 
“vitiated the whole Christian plain of 
salvation” The learned Church officials 


argued “that if there were other planets, they 


must be inhabited since God made nothing . 


inhabitants could not 
be descended from Adam ; therefore they 
and their planets could not exist.” Poor 
Galileo was forced by the holy men of the 
church, backed by the State, to “curse the 
error and the heresy of the movement of the 
earth.” 

The liberal-minded churchmen, with all 
their zeal for the Holy Gospel, never succeeded 
in halting the march of science. Even Mr. 
Bryan is understood to be coming around to 
the theory that the earth is round, in spite 
of the fact that the Bible solemnly describes 
four angels standing on the four corners of 
the earth. 


in vain; but those 


what we scientists do . 


when Galileo confirmed — 
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There is no man of science today who is 
not an evolutionist of one kind or another. 
As Huxley said: “Evolution is no longer a 
speculation, but a statement of historical fact. 
It takes its place alongside of those accepted 
truths which must be reckoned with by 
philosophers of all schools.” And Professor 
Vernon Kellog of the United States observes 
that “Evolution is regarded to be as proved 
a part of biology as gravitation is in the 
science of Physics.” Many have attempted, 
before, to refute the doctrines advocated by 
Huxley and other evolutionists. Bishop 
Wilberforce was one. Gladstone was another ; 
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HE genius of a nation is best discovered 
by studying the conduct of its humble 
members. The British are famous for 

taking away in detail what they concede in 
principle. One has merely to spend half an 
hour walking up and down any street in 
central London, to see a dozen or more 
Englishmen—and sometimes also English- 
women—getting round the law of vagrancy, 
giving object-lessons of that faculty in actual 
operation. 

These men and women are prohibited by 
law from begging. Want or laziness, how- 
ever, drives them to beg for.a living. To 
get around the law they adopt all sorts of 
dodges. | 


II 


The favourite device employed by these 
persons is to hold three or four boxes of 
matches in one hand and offer them to the 
passer-by. Some of them carry  boot-laces 
hung round their necks. A few have quite 
an array of articles spread out on a card- 
board or wooden tray. — 

You are, of course, invited to buy. Know- 
ing that they are necessitous people you 
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but a critic says that “the net result was 
that- the Grand Old Man was divested of his — 
grand old hide.” He was almost flayed alive 

The representatives of American science, — 
education and enlightenment are not satisfied — 


with dark age ignorance. They contend 
that the theological bigots who oppose — 
evolution area menace to the progress of 
scientific truth. Fundamentalism in a 


twentieth century is an anachronism. The 
evolution trial at Dayton is most opportune: — 
it will eventually make for progress m 
thought, advance in knowledge, and perhaps, — 
larger human tolerance. 


IN BRITAIN 


give them a penny or two without accepting 
the box of matches or the pair of boot-laces 
offered. Or if you are in need of something 
of that description you take it and pay 
twice or thrice what it is actually werth. 
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Some of the near-beggars, instead of 
peddling petty articles in this way, take to 
standing outside the “pubs” (as the liquor — 
shops are called in Britain, that being short — 
for “public houses”) and minding babies — 
while their mothers go inside to drink. 
Others sing some song which happens to be — 
popular at the moment, often to the accom- 
paniment of a violin, accordeon, or some ~ 
other instrument played by themselves or 
by a companion. In the evening, when 
patrons over-crowd the “pubs” and drink 
induces them to loosen their purse-strings, — 
it is not at all uncommon to come across — 
two or three, or even four or five fellows — 
playing various instruments—and often play- 
ing them well—while one of them goes inside 
the “pub” to collect pennies in his cap for 
the entertainment. J 

Some of these people play well enough to — 


preggy 


mer appearing on the variety stage» Perhaps 
they really are professionals out of a job. 

I remember, for instance, a zither player 
who was standing in the doorway of a “pub”, 
his instrument resting on a portable table, 
_ playing exquisite music. A large erowd had 
_ gathered round him. I heard the strains 
_ from a distance, and wondered wherefrom 
ther came. On turning the corner I dis- 
_ covered their source, and was tempted to 

stand for a moment and listen to the music. 





èn Ex-Service Mens’ Band playing for Pennies 
on the Street 


On another occasion aman dressed in 
Scottish kilts was playing the bagpipe, while 
a woman, also dressed in Scottish costume, 
danced the Highland reel and other dances 
af the north. 

Once I saw a_ Sailor dancing the 
pīpe to a tune played ona mouth 
Pennies were showered upon him. 

I have seen a troupe of men playing tunes 
by rubbing the tops of half-filled glass tumblers 
with their fingers, on which thay have rubbed 
resin. Sometimes the musician plays upon 
a quaint, home-made violin fashioned out of 
aa empty cigar-box, to which he has, perhaps, 
attached the horn of a gramophone. Some- 
times no pretence of producing a bizarre 
efect is made, and the man plays on a tin 
whistle or flute. One woman goes about with 
æ large harp, playing old-fashioned tunes that 
ceax pennies from the pockets of every old- 
fashioned person -who hears the strains of 
“Annie Laurie,’ or “Home, Sweet Home,” 
cr “Bonny Mary of Argyl.” 

I have noticed that these near-beggars 
show great ingenuity in choosing the tunes 
they play. Whether they have some un- 


horn- 
organ. 
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derground way of learning the nationality or 
bent of the person in front of whose house 
they stop, or for some other reason, they are 
pretty sure to play “The Wearin’ o° the 
Green,’ or “The Dear Little, Sweet Little 
Shamrock of Ireland” outside an Irishman’s 
“Public House” or home, while they render 
“The Blue Bells of Scotland,’ or some other 
Scottish ditty to appeal to the psychology of 
a Scotsman, and a rattling coster song to 
please an English person. In any case, they 
mix brains with their business in a wonder- 
ful fashion, which invariably conduces to 
their profit. 

One Sunday morning recently I was riding 
on top of an omnibus to the Strand, where 
I was going to take some photographs at 
a time when traffic would not interfere with 
my work asit would on a week-day. As I 
neared the Waterloo Staticn I heard a brass 
band playing classical music in a way that 
showed that it was well directed. I knew 
that it was not a Salvation Army Band, be- 
cause in that case the music would have 
been of areligious rather than an operatic 
character. As I passed the “Wellington,” 
a “public house” opposite the entrance to tha 
Waterloo Station, I saw that it consisted of 
ex-service men playing outside the “pub,” — 
hoping to gather together a good collection 
from the people going inside it to get their 
Sunday morning drink. 

= You see these ex-service men’s bands and 
orchestras all over town. There is so much 
unemployment that the men who are out of 
work have to find some way to keep the 
wolf from their doors. On King’s Way, or the 
Strand, or Oxford Street ; or any of the 
West End streets where crowds are passing 
to and fro, you find them playing for such 
charity as you may be moved to give them. 
They even find their way to the West End 
and to the suburban districts. I have caught 
them in Clapham, and Streatham, and even as 
far out as Hampton Court. 


This way of picking up pennies 
appeals to individuals as well as bands. 
of men. The other morning I looked 


out of my bedroom window to see who 
was singing in the street. It was raining 
hard, and it seemed an impossible time for a 
street-singer to be out. Isaw a man dressed 
partly in army clothes, without hat or 
overcoat, walking along in the middle of the 
road, his hair dripping wet, drenched to the 
skin, singing a song of hope. It was impos- 
sible to resist the appeal. The windows 
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flew open as he walked up the street, and 
pennies were showered upon him. 

A few days ago, I heard some one sing- 
ing to the acompaniment of a violin. I went 
to the window and looked out, and behold, 
it was the man who had passed along in the 
rain. Evidently he had found the stunt so 
profitable that he had secured the services 
of a woman violinist to increase the appeal. 
I noticed, however, that he did not pick up 
so many pennies on this occasion as he had 
done when he looked a miserable object as 
he walked in the rain. 








This old man has a Gramophone which he plays 
on the street. It bears the placard: 
“Kindly respect old age” 


IV 


Around nearly every cab rank hang men, 
women, and sometimes children, eager to 
“earn” a penny. When they see a person 
who appears to require a conveyance, they 
run up, crying “Cab, sir? ” “Taxi, sir?” They 
then run as if their life depended upon it, 
hold open the door of the first vehicle in the 
waiting line, and hold it open while the 
passenger enters, waiting for the tip which 
they consider is their due. 


About the time the theatres close sweh 
persons gravitate to them and wait about 
hoping to earn a few pennies by bringing a 
taxi to men and women anxious to reach 
home. Usually the commpsionaire gets the 
big tips, however. 





Crippled Boy with a “pitch” near the Strand 
in London 


This business of doing an unasked, wn- 
wanted favour and then expecting to be paid 
for it is endless. The other day, for instanee, 
I was leaving a restaurant after eating a 
meal. I stood waiting for my companian, 
who had lagged behind to speak to some 
one. A woman match-seller standing outside 
the door noticed my hesitation, and quickly 
opened the door and held it until I left. She 
would have been greatly disappointed had 
I not placed a penny in her palm. 


V 


A considerable percentage of the Britons 
who are driven—or choose—to depend upon the 
bounty of the whimsical public rather than 
work, or who are unable to 4nd jobs, take to 
going abovt with a hurdy-gurdy, or mechanie. 
al piano played by turning a handle. They 
usually confine their activities to the crowded 
portions of thetown. Some of them, however, 
do not hesitate to invade the suburbs. 

An arm or a leg off at once suggests that 
the man was in the war and became crippled 
fighting for his king and country. A fellow 
whom I saw grinding a hurdy-gurdy outside 
a‘pub’ a few days ago hada huge placard 
fastened to;the back of his wagon proclairaing te 


passers-by that he had been in the merchant 
marine during the war, had fallen from the 
top of the mast to the deck and broken his 
back, which had paralysed his legs so that he 
weuld never be able to walk except with the 
aid of the crutches on which he was leaning. 
His hurdy-gurdy was drawn by a pony, and 
after finishing playing at a certain point he 
would sit on it and be driven to another 
pleee. It is, indeed, not at all uncommon 
fœ these hurdy-gurdy men to use a donkey 
or pony for this purpose, though most of 
them are drawn about by hand. 





sells matches and boot-laces in Pall Mall, 
London’s club-land 





He 

When no infirmity is visible—or the 
infirmity is not of such a nature as to impress 
the public and to excite pity—the hurdy- 
curdy man uses pictures and placards to 
win sympathy—and pennies. A picture of 
himself in naval or military uniform is stuck 
up and underneath it the legend, “Out of 
work— Large Family to Support.” 

Often these placards contain a request to 
bde given work of some kind. I should like 
to know if any such person offered work 
has accepted it, for they are reputed thus to 
obtain far more from charity than they 
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could possibly hope to earn from honest 
labour. ees x - 

Some months ago a man was going about 
with his face masked, grinding out music. A 
notice tacked to the back of the instrument 
told the people whose curiosity, roused by 
the mask, made them eager to discover who 
and what he was, that until a short time 
ago, he was serving as a commissioned officer 
in His Majesty’s Forces, but now was out of © 
work. It was not charity he wanted, but a 
job. Would anybody who knew of a job 
that was going oblige him by giving him the 
necessary particulars ? 

I saw this game of masking the face played 
ed in an unusual way the other day. 
noticed a crowd around a motor car which 
was standing at the edge of the pavement 
in Holborn. Going up to it. I found that a 
masked man sat in the car. He was reciting 
a poem, and, when he had finished, passed 
around his hat for contributions. ) 

Hurdy-gurdys, I understand, can be hired 
for so much an hour, ora day. So can 
babies. That children help to excite sympathy 
and bring alms now to one British woman, 
then to- another, is a fact to which I can 
bear personal testimony. I have seen a 
woman with different babies at different 
times and places, and [have also seen a child 
who had been one morning with one woman, 
ghee by another the next day as her 
child. 


VI 


A device which is being adopted more 
and more by men and women of British blood 
to lure pennies from passers-by is that of 
sketching pictures on the side-walk with 
coloured chalks. When I first came to Britain 
in 1910, some one had just hit upon that 
idea. It was so novel that the pavement 
artist was always sure of an appreciative 
audience anda good living. To-day they 
have become common in the central London ;. 
and are even beginning to invade the suburbs. 

Crouching on the cement side-walk, their 
legs doubled under them, stretching and 
straining to draw their outlines and fill them 
in with the proper colours, these men and 
women produce landscapes, marine views, 
portraits and cartoons. They know the 
psychology of their fellow Britons, and draw 
and paint the pictures which will most appeal 
to them, usually of scenes and persons in 
the public eye at the time. 





Now and again it happens that the pave- 
ment artist is drawing an Indian. During the 
war it was Sir Partap’ Singh. In these days 
“Mr. A,” or the Maharaja of Jodhpur, who 
with his string of ponies, is very much in 
the British public eye this summer, is more 
likely to catch his fancy. 

The artist sketches the god of the 
moment—Jellicoe, or Ramsay MacDonald, or 
Winston Churchill, or Lloyd George, or Mr. 
Baldwin—everything is grist which comes to 
his mill. He is absolutely impartial as to 
political parties. A socialist who is much 
talked abont of a Tory in the limelight it is 
all the same to him. 
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Woman atch-seller 


Time was when the face of Lloyd George 
grinned at you from the gallery of every 
pavement artist. ‘To-day it is seldom to be 
seen. Baldwin is the man of the moment— 
Lloyd George has flitted back into the 
shadows. Should he emerge from them 
once more you will find his picture on the 
pavement, while you will look in vain for 
that of Baldwin. The touchstone is the fame 
or notoriety of the person whose likeness is- 
sketched—not his or her intrinsic worth. 


The hand that draws the pictures is propelled 
by lucre—not by the artistic impulse 

The pavement artist often uses colours 
such as never existed in land or sea, at 
least in connection with the objects to which 
he applies them. And yet you see him or 
her sitting back and admiring the picture 
when it is finished as if it had won the 
first prize at an exhibition 

Some of these men and women are reputed 
to make more money than Royal Academicians. 
They own property, and could retire on their 
income, if they chose to do so. It is even 
reputed that two or three artists practically 
control the “profession,” and do all the work, 





A woman pavementartist on Kingsway London 


drawing the pictures in the gallery and then 
turning the “pitch” over to a man or woman 
who sits beside it and cellects the pennies, 
turning over a percentage of the takings to 
the one who drew them, or paying a stated 
amount for the service thus rendered. 

There is usually a suspicion that pictures 


sketched on canvas or paper and displayed 
in rude frames are not actually the work of 


the persons who are in charge of them. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that this 
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System preserves the work and saves con- 


_ siderable labour, since it obviates the necessity 


-of smudging over the pictures when leaving 
the “pitch”, so that some other “artist” may 
not profit by the handiwork of the one who 
‘has drawn them. No doubt the framed 
pietares are usually hired out. 

Tt is not at all necessary for a pavement 
artist to be lame or halt. They are, indeed, 


often quite robust-looking, fully capable of 
doing a hard day’s work. They appear to be 


sleez and well fed. They must prefer to 


-appeal to such charitable instinct as civilisation 


has left in the crowd eddying to and fro, 
Tather than finding a job which 


would not 
be so much to their taste, and which, while 


_inrclving much harder work, would be less 
prof table. 





A woman pavement-artist drawing her “gallery” 


some of the best work I have seen of 
this description has been done by women. 


_ These is one, rather elderly, who crouches 
on the pavement in Aldwych, 


just off the 
Strend, who draws and paints exceedingly well. 


_ Anether is usually to be found on Kingsway. 


another, 


Pavement artists may drift from one 
pitch to another, in the same town; but 
they seldom gravitate from one town to 
They do not seem to have much of 
the migratory instinct, and if they belong to 
Lowdon, do not drift far afield. 


VII 


Even more ubiquitous than the British 
pavement-artist is the British cadger. They 


especially haunt the theatre districts, and do 


trieks to amuse the queue waiting for the 
doers to open to admit themto the unreserved 
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seats. Such queues sometimes have to stand — 


for hours—sometimes they begin:to form at 
eleven o'clock the night before a new play 
is to be produced by à popular favourite— 
and they offer legitimate prey for the persons 
who want to earn a living by doing easy 
work. 

You will find the cadgers, any matinee 
afternoon or week-day evening, about half 
an hour before the door opens, in the street 
where any queue is standing Sometimes 
they work singly, sometimes in troupes. 

One group, for instance, blacks their 
imperial faces with a thick coat of lampblack, 
make their lips look thick by applying red 
paint to them, don fantastic costumes and 
tiny hats, like so many organ-grinders’ monkeys 
and play banjos, mandolins guitars, and other 
instruments as they sing negro (“coon”) songs 
and dance jugs to the music. 

Another group of Englishmen dress up 
like so many women, and go about with a 
hurdygurdy, singing songs and dancing to 
the tunes ground out on that instrument. 
Acrobats perform feats—a boy cuts out fancy 
ornaments from tissue paper. There is no 
limit to the “stunts? the cadgers engage in. 
If they have an infirmity, so much the better. 
Ar ex-soldier, his legs amputated at the 
thighs, clumps about in shoes which he wears 
on his hands, propelling himself by lifting 
his poor, maimed body in a series of rabbit- 
like jumps, and dances in a clownish, 
awkward fashion to amuse the crowd which 
invariably collects around him. 

A young lad who frequents Kingsway 
rain or shine, sitting flat on the pavement 
with his back against the wall of a building, 
does not attempt to offer anything in exchange 
for charity, unless he considers that he is 
exhibiting the toy aeroplane which invariably 
rests on the walk beside him, suggesting that 
he is a “cripple, unable to get up,’ because 
or an accident in flying. He is pallid, 
his mouth is open, he looks as if he were 
constantly suffering excruciating pain. He 
must make a good living out of cadging. 

So also must a well-dressed, powerfully 
built woman who sits on a camp stool placed 
against a palatial building just off the Strand 
selling matches. She dresses so as to be 
prepared for any weather. A thick, smart 
coat protects her against cold. A white wool 
scarf is wound round her neck, in addition 
to a fur collar. If the day is cold, she wears 
thick wool, if warm kid gloves. Goloshes 
are drawn over her well-shod feet on cold or 
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rainy days. Nothing about her suggests 
poverty or distress. Nothing about her rouses 
pity. And yet she drives a thriving business 
in matches. She brings her supply in a 
small Gladstone bag, which she stands on the 
pavement beside the stool on which she sits. 
She keeps a few boxes in her hand-bag in 
her lap; and as soon as the one she is holding 
out is sold, extracts another to take its place. 
She sells many a box of matches in the 
course of a day. l 

I have often speculated as to why this 
woman took to. selling matches for a living. 
Sometimes I feel that she is not a genuine 
cadger at all, but is a novelist or a newspaper 
woman taking this means of gleaning material 
for a new novel or an article which will tell 
the world bow the other half lives. In any 
case, she is.one of the most interesting 
among the army of men and women, engaged 
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in this lowly calling in the streets of Londor: 
and other British cities. 

A iew hundred yards from the well-- 
dressed woman, as the crow flies, in anotl:er 
street running parallel with the one she 
frequents, is another woman - match-scle 
who excites both pity and disgust. She 
looks to be old, but her cordition may have 
made her looks deceptive. At some time in 
the past she evidently suffered from that 
disease which is devastating society, and Ler 
nose and part of her upper lip was eatan 
away by it. She is a terrible spectacle whan 
she takes the handkerchief away from ker 
nose, usually held there to hide her disfignre- 
ment. 

The number of near-begears in Britain 
is legion. Those whom- I have mentionad 
must be takén as mere specimens of ore 
type or another, 
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EFFROTS OF TRA AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET 


By MAJOR B. D. BASU, I. M. S. (Retired) 


ORMERLY the use of tea was advocated 
as it was supposed to possess restorative 
and stimulating virtues. Parkes wrote :— 


“Tea seems to have a decidedly stimulative 
and restorative action on the nervous system, 
which is perhaps aided by the warmth of the infu- 
sion. No depression follows this. The pulse is a 
little quickened. The amount of pulmonary carbon 
dioxide is, according to E. Smith, increased. The 
action of the skin is increased, that of the bowels 
lessened. The kidney excretion is little affected, 
perhaps the urea is a little lessened, but this is 
uncertain. oo 

“As an article of diet for soldiers, 
useful. The hot infusion, like that of coffee, 1s 

otent both against heat and cold; is most useful 
in great fatigue, especially in hot climates 
(Ranald Martin); and also has a great purifying 
effect on water. Tea is so light, is so easily, carried, 
and the infusion is so readily made, that it should 
form the drink par excellence of the soldier on 
service, There is also a belief that it lessens the 
susceptibility to malaria, but the evidence on this 


point is imperfect.” 


Regarding the use of tea, coffee, and 
cocoa as beverages, Sir’ William Roberts 
wrote :— | 

“Within the last two centuries an important 


tea is most 


change has taken, place in the dietetic customs of 
the European nations through thè introduction of 
tea, coffee and cocoa * * * * Within the L:st 
hundred years, the use of tkese beverages Las. 
become so large and so general that we may fai ly 
assume that a sufficient time has elapsed to enaule 
us to form a judgment of their affects on natioral 
characteristics. That the effects have not bean 
injurious to the nations of Europe is demonstratad 
by the continued progress of ihese nations, and 
their increasing. ascendency among the nations of 
the world. It is scarcely possible that so impo-t- 
ant and so peculiar an addition io our dietary las 
not had some effect on the type of nutrition, aud 
more particularly on the nutrition of the brain and 
nervous system. Reflecting: on this matter, I have 
not been able to avoid the impression that it igs 
possible to trace a change in tha mental type bf 
the Western races in the last three generatiors. 
There is, L think, to be observed an increased 
precision in their mental operations, resulting n 
an improved criticism,and in the rise and progress sf 
the exact sciences. It is certainly remarkable that 
within the last century, coincident with tne 
spread of tea, and coffée, and cocoa, and perhap. I 
should add tobacco, and'in' combination with the 
ancient usage of alcohol, there has been within 
this brief epoch, more progress made in criticism 
and the exact sciences: and the dependent industr:al 
arts than in all the preceding ages of this word: 
whereas during the same epoch, art and 


litzratura, which depend more on the imagination, 
have practically stood still. The coincidence is at 
lesest suggestive. 

But such optimistic views regarding the 
efrects of tea, coffee, &c., as beverages, are not 
naw entertained. Dr. Robert Hutchison, who 
is zonsidered one of the greatest authorities 
or food questions, says, “If I were asked to 
state the chief fault in the diet of the work- 
iag classes of this country, I should say it 
is the excessive use of tea and bread.” 
Aczording to him, it produces much anemia 
ard neurosis. 

‘Evidence from Manchester states that a 
fru:tful and little suspected cause of deterioration 
lias in the habit of tea-drinking at breakfast and 
othar times in the factories and foundries. * * 
Tks chief recruiting officer in Manchester rejected 
a very large number of young men on account of 
annents due to tea-drinking.”™ 


The celebrated explorer, Nansen, says :— 

“My experience leads me to take a decided 
siand against the use of stimulants and narcotics 
of all kinds, from tea and coffee to tobacco and 
alesholic drinks. It must be a sound principle 
taat one should live. in as natural and simple a 
way as possible, and especially when the life is 
a life of severe exertion in an extremely cold 
climate. The idea that one gains by stimulating 
becy and mind by artificial means, betrays, in my 
opinion, not only ignorance of the simplest 
pbosiological laws, but also a want of experience, 
or perhaps a want of capacity to learn from ex- 
perience by observation.” 


Mr. Eustace Miles says :— 

“Tea. * * produces on the blood, the heart, the 
nerves, the digestive organs, the food itself, and 
tac kidneys, certain effects which are absolutely 
ursnow2 and unbelieved in by the person who 
orły thinks of the satisfactory effects of the im- 
m~liate present.” 


In Vegetarian Messenger for September, 


1903, Mr. Earle wrote :— 

“Tt (tea) is a very strong nerve stimulant, * * 
Aiyone who will honestly give it up, gradually, 
iż they like, by adding more hot water daily, 
wil, [ am sure, acknowledge, when they have 
been on hot water and milk, or milk alone, how 
infnitely better they are at the end of six months.” 


Dr. J. Batty Tuke, M.D., FoR 0. Pa, F. R SE, 

ote :— 

“But it is the constant use of tea which I would 
mcst sirongly deprecate. It is an old saying in 
fentland that ‘tea is bad for the nerves, and this 
is certainly true. * * * It is open to argument 
whether the whisky bottle or the tea-pot exercises 
the mere baneful influence on the public consti- 
tution.” 

Tea is rich in purine bodies and there- 
fore its use is harmful to the body. Dr. 
Roberts attributed the advancement of the 

“uropeans in science and arts in modern 


* Strength and Diet, by the Hon. R. Russel, p. 44. 
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times to their taking to the habit of tea- 
drinking. If that were so, how is it that the 
Tibetans, Mongolians and many other races 
who have been tea or coffee drinkers from 
time immemorial have not contributed any- 
thing to the fund of human knowledge or 
made any progress in sciences and arts ? 
The advancement of Europeans in modern 
times in sciences and arts is due to many 
political and social causes which it is not 
necessary for us to mention here, but cer- 
tainly not the result of their acquiring the 
new habit of tea or coffee drinking. 

We have taken trouble to expose the 
injurious effects of tea-drinking, because an 
attempt is being made by certain tea-planters 
of India to turn the plain-living natives of 
this country into tea-drinkers. Those pushing 
and scheming tea-planters will no doubt 
benefit from this, but certainly not the natives 
of Hindustan. 

From the humanitarian point of view also, 
tea should be shunned asa beverage. It 
cannot be obtained without “slave labour.” 
In India, the coolies in tea-plantations are 
no better than slaves. The following ex- 
tracts from an American publication will. 
show the immense possibility of tea culture 
in American and several other countries of 
the world, but if is not grown in those lands 
for “slave labour” is not available there. 


“The Labor Factor and United States Tea 
Growing. 

The vast amount of hand labor in pruning and 
caring for tea trees and picking and curing the tea 
shows why the tea industry has not been developed 
in the United States, although it has long been 
known that the tea tree thrives well over an area 
100 times greater than all the tea plantations in 
India and Ceylon. A little tea of good quality has 
for some years been produced near Charleston, 
chiefly by the labour of negro children, but naturally 
the industry does not expand in this region of 
relatively high wages, It costs fifteen cents a pound 
to pick tea in South Carolina and the labourers 
there have been unable to learn a certain dexterous 
move that pulls a leaf without destroying the bud 
in the axis of its stem. To avoid this they pinch 
it off, leaving about one-third of the weight of the 


af. 

“ Tea-Districts of Minor Importance. — 

Tea growing has been carried on to a small ex- 
tent in a number of places throughout a rather 
large part of the world in which the tree would 
naturally thrive. Among them may be mentioned 
Johore in the Straits Settlements upon the Malay 
Peninsula, French Tonquin, Southern. Burmah, 
Jamaica, the Fiji Islands, Madagascar, Brazil, the 
Russian province of Transcaucasia. In none of 
these regions has it been an important success, 
chiefly for labor reasons.” 

Undustrial and Commercial Geography—by J. 
Russel Smith; pp. 301-302). 


STATE OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


By R. D. BANERJI 


HE University of Calcutta as constituted at 
present consists of three different inter- 
related bodies :— 

I. The Senate. 

IL. The Faculties and 

III. The Syndicate. 

The Senate is the supreme authority in 

the Calcutta University and consists of :— 

(1) Ten ex-officio fellows. 

(2) Ten fellows elected by the registered 

graduates, 
E Ten fellows elected by the faculties 
an 

(4) The remainder nominated by tbe 

Chancellor. i 

The Viceroy and Governor-General of 

India held and now His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal holds the Chancellorship 


of the University. According to a list print-. 


ed by the Calcutta University on the 12th 
November, 1924, there were 108 fellows in all 
in tbe Senate, ten out of whom were ex-officio 
fellows, ten elected by the faculties, ten by 
the registered graduates and seventy-eight 
nominated by the Chancellor. The Caleutta 
University ought to have been therefore a 
semi-official body, because 824 per cent of 
the members of the Senate or -the sovereign 
body are either government employees or the 
nominets of the Government. During the 
regime of the late Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, 
the Senate of the Calcutta University proved 
that, though the majority of its members were 
nominated by the Government, that body 
possessed a distinct independent opinion of 
its own. With the Senate at his back the 
late Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee defied the Govern- 
ments of India and Bengal with impunity and 
carried all opposition before him. His ad- 
ministration of the Calcutta University, whe- 
ther as Vice-Chancellor de facto or de jure, 
amounted to a benevolent despotism, the best 
form of Government possible. But towards 
the closing years of his life the great educa- 
tionist of Bengal committed one serious blun- 


der, which clouded and is still shadowing the . 


horizon over the Calcutta University. This 
blunder was Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee’s reliance 
on expectations” from a certain quarter and 
an enormous Increase in the expenditure on 
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the party 


certain departments based 2n these expectacion:. 
The way in which Sir Ashutosh Mukkearjes 
made the Senate totally spbservient to hin 
proved definitely that in spite of a series ai 
Acts passed by the supreme and the Benga. 
Councils to improve the state of affairs, ome 
grave defects have. remained which nave 
vitiated the entire system. The Senate oft the 
Calcutta University as it stood on the 12th 
November 1924 cortained some of the ore- 
most educationists, brilliant scholars anc 
ablest men in the country. Yet in spite of this 


fact, this august body was persuaded or the 


27th September 1924 to appoint a committee 


_to enquire into possible retrenchment and the 
re-organisation of the Post-Graduate Depart- 


ment of the Calcutta University, consisting of 
18 members including the Vice-Cnancellor 
out of which ten were: salaried officers of the- 
University itself. The manipulation of the 
votes proved that the successors of the late 
Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee in the leadership of 
in power arə as astute as tneir 
predecessor. The tactics followed were exactly 


the same as those followed by the late Sir 


Ashutosh Mukherjee in packing “the Govern- 
ment Grant Committee’ and a number of 
others. 

It is perfectly clear from the constituzion 
of the Senate that it is impossible for anybody 
to organise a party with the aid of the 20 
elected members. The chronic absolute ma- 
jority which the late Sir Ashutosh Mukhe-jee 
created in his favour and which maintained 


_ him as the dictator in tha University, even 


when he had ceased to be the Vice-Chancellor, 
proved that he had suczeeded in getting 
many such candidates nominated by the 
Government into the Senate as were absolrte- 
ly his creatures. It would not have been 
necessary for me to review the entire situa- 


_ tion in the Calcutta University at the presant 


state, had if not been for the fact that che 
closing years of the late Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee’s administration were characterized 
by the introduction of some sham and puerile 
research work which had mede Indian scholar- 
ship a bye-word of reproach outside Incia, 
by a total demoralisation of primary end 
higher education in Bengal and Assam by 
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lowering the standard of examinations 
and the selection of some totally unworthy 
texi-books and by the introduction of a 
mersenary spirit in the educational system 
by che practical sale of diplomas and degrees 
in œder to maintain the vast unnecessary 
xpsanditure of the University. What I mean 
br shese words is practically known to every- 
body tn Bengal, though only a few have dared 
to ~oice their disapproval of the state of 
afiars in the University. The public ex- 
posare of the so-called research work carried 
out by some of the teachers and lecturers of 
tke Calcutta University, such as Dr. Gauranga 
Neth Banerjee and Dr. Ram Das Khan, has 
breught ridicule upon the heads of all Indian 
scholars in Europe and America. The practi- 
cal sale of Univerity degrees in the shape of 
a very liberal percentage of passes in all 
exzminations of the University, beginning with 
the Matriculation and ending with the Prem- 
chend Raichand Scholarship and the Ph.D. 
hal handicapped the young men of Bengal in 
competing with the graduates and under- 
Graduates of other provinces in all-India compe- 
tit ve examinations; such as the Indian Civil 
Secyice,Indian Financial Service, ete. I have 
often been told by certain personsin Calcutta 
tnat this statement emanates from implacable 
en2mies of the University, but now I know 
frcm personal experience that as a scholar the 
alaidras and the Bombay graduate is far moze 
accurate than the Calcutta graduate of the 
ig-t ten or twelve years, and such graduates 
oË the Caleutta University as still maintain 
the reputation of the country in India ard 
outside are men of exceptional merit, who 
would have held their heads high even if 
tre Calcutta University had ceased to exist. 
The principal defect in the constitution 
of the Senate of the Calcutta University lies 
ic the present system of nominations by the 
Caaucellor and the totally inadequate number 
oz gracuates who are registered and are 
tLerefore entitled to elect ten members of the 
Senate. The defect in the system of nomina- 
tions lies principally in adherence to a 
particular custom. It appears thatthe Chancel- 
lcr in Calcutta is bound to nominate only 
sich Fellows as are recommended by the 
Vice-Chancellor or whose names are not 
objected to by the Vice-Chancellor—a custom 
vhich is unknown in the case of other 
Universities. The manner in which the 
romination of Mr. Charu Chandra Biswas 
az one time a member of the Syndicate, was 
cpposed by the then Vice-Chancellor, proves 
tie existence of this pernicious custom. 
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This custom is the principal cause of the 
present state of affairs in the Calcutta Univers- 
ity and its steady decay. in the field of 
education. On the 12th November, 1924 the 
following 23 out of 78 members of the Senate 
nominated as Fellows by the Chancellor, were 


salaried officers of the University of 
Calcutta ;— 
(1) Mr. Heramba Chandra Maitra, 


(2) Dr. H. Stephen, 

(3) Dr. P. J. Bruhl, 

(4) Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy, 

(5) Mr. Jnan Chandra Ghosh, 

(6) Dr. Satish Chandra Bagchi. 
(7) Dr. Dines Chandra Sen, 

(8) Mr. Jnanranjan Banerjee, 

(9) Mr. Biraj Mohan Mazumdar 
Mr. S. Khodabuksh, 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Mitra, 
Mr. Monmatha Nath Roy, 

(13) Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 

(14) Dr. A. Suhrawardy, 

Mr. Abinash Chandra Bose, 
Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. 
Mr. Promatha Nath Banerjee, 
Mr. Rama Prosad Mukherjee, - r 
(19) Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, 
(20) Dr. Ganesh Prasad, 

(21) Dr. Pramatha Nath -Banerjea, - 
(22) Dr. €. V. Raman, 


(23) Mr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee, 
The dynasty of the late Sir Ashutosh 


Mukherjee has, furtherstrengthened its hold by 
enlisting among itssupporters anumber of men 
who ought to have been otherwise independent 
and open-minded. The facts of the cases. 
regarding these members of the Senate are 
too well-known to the public. A prominent 
supporter of the party in power is said to 
be. interested in the contracts for electrical 
installations which are given to one of his 
near relatives. A number of eminent scholars. 
have been practically purchased by a liberal 
supply of honoraria for doing very little work 
in connection with the text-books published 
by the University. A certain amount of 
reciprocity was noticeable in the case of 
certain persons in the matter of appointing 
each other’s relatives in the Calcutta Univers- 
ity. These are the methods employed by 
the late Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee and his 
successors to keep their hold firm upon the 
University of Calcutta. In the case of packing 
the Senate from the members of its paid 
teaching staff the remedy is easier and if the 
Chancellor will only keep his eyes open, then 
this thirty per cent .of the packing can be 
immediately removed. 


STATE OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


I must not be misunderstood. In the 
ordinary circumstances the presence in the 
Senate of eminent scholars like Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar or Dr. Stephen should be wel- 
come, but the circumstances of the Calcutta 
University are extraordinary. The Senate has 
persistently maladministered the funds at its 
disposal with the result that it stands on the 
verge of bankruptcy, it has imposed a deficit 
budget year after year in order to force the 
Government to provide funds for its policy 
of waste. Therefore it has become necessary 
to eliminate such members of the Senate as 
are identified with a party to whom such 
maladministration is due and whose tactics 
are always discreditable. While the reduction 
of the nominated members of the Senate, who 
are paid members of the teaching staff of the 
Calcutta University, is a comparatively easier 
matter, the elimination of weak or selfish 
members is extremely difficult. It appears 
now that the late Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee was not only a master of 
Mathematics and Law but also of early 


‘Georgian methods of manipulating votes by. 


means of benefices, pensions and contracts. 
It is simply by such purchase of votes, that 
Sir Ashutosh packed the Senate with the 
echoes of his own voice, and his tradition 
has ‘been kept up by his successors. I consider 
that the time has how arrived when the 
‘Government ought to help the people of 
Bengal to reform the University by exercising 
its power of nomination by sending only 
such members to the Senate as are pledged 
to reform and constitutionally free from 
lethargy. The task may be difficult, but it is 
not altogether impossible. l 

The only and better alternativeis to change 
tbe constitution of the University of Calcutta 
by fresh legislation. The necessity of fresh 
legislation will be apparent from the fact 
that the election of ten senators by the 
Registered ‘Graduates of tbe University has 
become a sham and farce. The registered 
graduates of the Calcutta University have 
become a pocket borough. The calendar of 
the University of Calcutta for the years 1924 
and 1925 provides us with a listof graduates 
at page 925. It is entitled “List of Registered 
‘Graduates who paid their annual subs- 
criptions for the year 1924-25 corrected up 
to 30th September 1924.” With the exception 
of a few men such as Mr. Gopaldas Chow- 
‘dhury or Puran Chand Nahar and several 
others, this list is composed entirely ox 
examiners, paper setters and others who 
obtain remuneration in some form from the 
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University of Calcutta. Even then the list 
contains only 102 names. According to the 
University Act, as it stands at present, tLese 
102 men represent thousands of Graduates 
of Calcutta University simply because trey 
have continued to pay the subseriptior of 
Rs. 10 per annum, No move has been made 
by the party in power in the Calcutta Univars- 
ity to increase the number of the Regist: red 
Graduates simply because an electorate of 102 
men is very easy to manipulate ‘and they 
can impose their own conditions on peaple 
who expect a continuation of remunerations 
paid to them. 102 graduates therefore elect 
ten members of the Senate and aid in the 
packing of the party in power. 

Let us now go back to the second fastor 
of the Caleutta University, the Faculties. Ihe 
Faculty of Art for the year 1924, as prirted 
at pages 9-10 of the Calendar, shows hat 
there were 63 members of this Faculty in chis 
year among whom there were at least 21 
members of the paid teaching staff of the 
University. Besides these there were 11 
interested members whose votes ‘are always 
at the command of the party in power and 
therefore there is always an absolute majozity 
at the disposal of the dynasty of Sir Ashu-osh 
Mukherjee. From the Faculties I proceed 
to an analysis of the Board of Stucies, 
because these Boards are also impor. ant 
factors in the University. .These Boards kave 


also been packed with paid and intere- ted 
members ;— ` TOR | 
A. Mr. Rama Prosad Mukherjee, the 


eldest son of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. ho 
passed his Matriculation Examination in 1911 
or 1912, is a member of the Boards in 
English, Sanskrit, Sanskritic languages. 

B. Mr. Shyama Prosad Mukhevjee, 
another son of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, s a 
member of the Boards in English, Sanszrit, 
Sanskritic languages and Political Econ:my 
and Political Philosophy. 

C. Mr. Promotha Nath Banerjee M A. B.L. 
jis a member of the Boards in Sans-crit, 
Political Economy and Political Philososvhy 


-and History. He is a son-in law of the -ate 


Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. 

D. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar is a member 
of the Boards in Sanskrit, Sanskritic languazes, 
History and Mental. and Moral Philosophy 

E. Dr. H. Stephen is a member of the 
Boards in English, Greek, Latin, etc.,. Hebrew 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

F. Mr. Jnanranjan Banerjee is a member 
of the Boards in English, Sanskritic langueges 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
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* Dr. Dineschandra Sen is a member of 
the S3oards in Sanskritic languages and 
Hiszory, 
=- HO My.-H. Khudabux is a member of 
tne Soards in Arabic, Persian and Urdu; 
Greek, Latin, &c. ; and History. 
= All of these members are either whole- 
tim= >r part-time paid lecturers in the Cal- 
cutiu University. Among interested members 
4 mast mention the name of Mr. Adhar Chan- 
dra Flukherjee, for a long time a monopolist 
in a certain department in the Calcutta Uni- 
versizy, who is a member of the Board of 
Stuc.es in Sanskrit (!), Sanskritic lauguages, 
Sistcry, Political Economy and Political 
Philcsophy. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the paid 
mem ers of the teaching staff of the Univers- 
ity — Calcutta predominate in all Boards of 
Stud.es. According to paragraph 4 Chapter 
Vol the printed Regulations, “No member 
shall belong to more than five Boards.” Accord- 
ing to this rule, Mr. Shyama Prosad Mu- 
kherjse, Dr. Stephen, Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. 
Adzer Chandra Mukherjee are members of 
tour Boards and Mr. Rama Prosad Mukherjee, 
Mr. ?romotha Nath Benerjee, Mr. J. R. Baner- 
zee. Jr. Dines Chandra Sen are members of 
chree Boards only. Let us now proceed to 
anelrse tke constitution of a single Board, 
tha: in History. In 1924-25, this Board con- 
cain=l 11 members, out of whom 6 were 
pais servants of the University. | 

(") Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, President. 


u) Dr. Dines Chandra Sen. 

2) Mr. S. Khudabux. 

t=) Dr. W. S. Urquhart. 

IE) Mr. Promatha Nath Benerjes. 
if) Dr. Promatha Nath Banerjea. 


‘Lhe constitution of the syndicate for the 
yeer 1924-25 is also exactly similar. Accord- 
ing ~o the regulations, the Syndicate consists 
Q amonnan 

(1) The Vice-Chancellor, ex-officio, 

(2) The Director of Public Instruction, ex- 


offizi. 

(3)-\€) Four persons selected by the Senate. 
(7 ane Four persons elected by the Faculty 
of acts. 


‘11)-12) Two elected by the Faculty of 


Science, 

‘13)-14) Two elected by the Faculty of Law. 

(1E)-16) Two elected by the Faculty of 

Med: cine. 

(17; One elected by the Faculty of Engineering, 
In 1924-25 at least ten out of these 17 

meztbers were paid servants of the Calcutta 

University and thus constituted an absolute 
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majority against which the Vice-Chancellor 
and other independent members are absolute- 
ly powerless. These ten gentlemen are ;— 


(1) Mr. Heramba Chandra Moitra. 
(2) Dr. W. S. Urquhart. 

(83: Dr. Promatha Nath Banerjea. 
(4) Mr. Jnanranjan Banerjee. 

(5) Mr. Monmotha Nath Ray. 

(6) Mr. Promatha Nath Banerjee. 
(7) Mr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee. 
(8) Dr. Bruhl. 

(9) Mr. Rama Prosad Mukherjee. 
(10) Mr. Biraj Mohan Mazumdar. 


The Syndicate is the ultimate Executive 
authority in the University and the paid 
majority in it proves that the present consti- 
tution of the Calcutta University is rotten to 
the core. It should also be borne in mind. 
that two sons and a son-in-law of Sir Ashu- 
tosh Mukherjee are present everywhere. They 
have divided the Boards of Studies between 
themselves and with the exception of one or 
two one of them is present in all other 
Boards of Studies. 


Necessary REFORMS 


Having acquired a monopoly in all 
different constituent parts of the University,. 
the late Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee and his. 
successors in power have opposed every 
proposal of reform by all the means they 
could devise. It is evident that the real 
reform of the Calcutta University can only 
be made by drastic legislative enactment. 
The right of election of the members of the 
Senate by registered graduates must not be 
restricted to 102 people out of thousands. 
The spirit of the Act of 1904 can be main- 
tained by reducing the annual subscription of 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 2. The majority of the 
graduates of the Calcutta University are poor 
teachers whose average income does not 
exceed fifty rupees a month. It is impossible 
for them to take an interest in the affairs 
of the Calcutta University by paying one- 
sixtieth part of their average annual income. 
It would be much better to abolish election 
by the registered graduates and to make at 
least 50 per cent of the members of tbe 
Senate returnable by graduates of seven 
years standing. The remainder should 
be divided equally between Govern- 
ment nomination and election by the- 
Faculties. In this way the danger of coaxed 
nomination by the party in power and the 
manipulation of pocket boroughs can be 
very easily avoided. The introduction of an 
equal number of outsiders, specialists in a. 
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particular subject along with members of 
the paid teaching staff of the University 
must be insisted on as a preliminary measure 
in the election of Faculties and of the 
Syndicate. 

The attempts of the late Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee to frustrate fresh legislation in 
Bengal for the reform of the Calcutta 
University are still fresh in our mind. Assam 
forms a small fraction of the jurisdiction of 
the Calcutta University and Assam was 
made to play a very prominent part in the 
opposition to the proposed legislative referm. 
The jurisdiction of the Calcutta University 
is the biggest stumbling block at present 
in the way of its reform. Last year or the 
year before, a committee was appointed by 
the Government of India to settle questions 
about the reform of the Calcutta University 
by legislative enactments. But for some time 
past, the case appears to have been shelved. 
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The state of affairs of the Calcutta University,- 
its bankruptcy, degradation of the primary 
and higher education in the province, mani- 
pulation of deficit budgets by the party in 
power, all point in one direction, eg., the 
immediate necessity of a legislative enactment 
for its reform. If it is bavond the jurisdic- 
tion of the Legislative Council of Bengal,. 
then it should be taken up at once by the: 
Legislative Assembly. The party in power" 
know that their life depends upon the- 
existence of the corrupt boroughs and the- 
system of manipulation of nominations, their 
ability to pack the Boards of Studies and’ 
the Syndicate with their paid men or men 
whose interests are bound up with their own 
existence. If education is to be reformed’ 
in Bengal, then fresh legislation about the- 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE POPULATION PROBLEM IN INDIA# 


By TARAKNATH DAS, M.A., PED. 


CCORDING to the fifth general census 


taken on 18th March 1921, the popu- 
lation of India was 318,942,480 as 
compared. with 315,156,396 in 1911, an 


increase in ten years of about 1°2 per cent. 
The census total of 1921 is divisible into 
247,003,293 (or over 77 per cent.) for British 
India and 71,937,187 (or over 22 per cent.) 
for the Indian Native States. Out of the 
total population of India, 32,475,276 are 
urban and 286,467,204 rural. In 1921 there 
were 33 towns with a population of over 
100,000. Urban areas of over 5,000 people 
comprise only ten per cent. of the total 
population. ! 


DISTRIBUTION or POPULATION ACCORDING TO 
OCCUPATIONS 


Out of the total population (of 318,942,480) 
230,652,350, or 72°98 per cent depend upon 


* A paper presented at the sixth International 
Neo-Malthusian and Birth Control Conference 
March 25-31, 1925, New York City. 

1 Whitaker’s Almanac, 1925, p. 603 

Statistical ee for British ae (1911—1912 

to 1920-21), pp. 





Calcutta University is. absolutely and: 
immediately necessary. 

exploitation of animals and vegetation, 
542.053 or 17 per cent. upon exploita- 


tion of minerals, 33,167,018 or 10.49 per cent. 
upon industry, 4,831,054 or 1°37 per cent. 
upon transport, 18,114,622 or 573 per cent. 
upon trade, 2,181,597 or 69 per cent. public 
force, 2,643,882 or 84 public administration, 
5,020,571 or 1°59 per cent. professional and 
liberal art, 479,885 or ‘15 per cent. living 
primarily on their incomes and 4,570,151 or 
145 per cent. upon domestic service and 
the rest are dependent upon miscellaneous 
occupations.? 


Is Inpia Over-Poponatep ? 


As the population of India is the second 
largest in the world, about one-fifth of the 
population of the world, it is generally taken 
for granted that India is over-populated and 
famines in India are due to rapid growth of 
population. No less an authority than Mr. 


Harold Wright says: 


“In India too, population is increasing in dis- 


2 Stastical Abstract For India {1911-1912 to 


1920-1921) pp. 36-37, 
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qzieting rapidity, owing to the removal by British 
rul2of many of the checks to population which 
formerly prevailed ; and it is probable that the 
recurrence of famines in that country is partly 
acr.nutable to this increase.’ 

Many Indian Economists will not agree 
with Mr. Wright’s contention and Profossors 
Wedia and Joshi dispute it in the following 
Weipa 

“There can be nothing so misleading as this 
sugested analysis of economic distress in times 
‘of famines in India. The- increase of food-stuffs 
‘Curing the last. three decades is more than pro- 
‘pornonate to the inerease:in population in the 
‘sania period: and. if the excess remained in the 
‘country lt would feed a much larger. population 
taan at present. And secondly, even if the popu- 
Jaion is Increasing the increase is due not so 
ruh to the spread of_, prosperity and peaceful 
-‘cevelopment, as Mr. Wright suggests, but to the 
-growing poverty of the masses which makes them 
izdifferent to all prudential considerations. The 

tory of Ireland, with a dominant . agricultural 
pozulation, bears witness to the same tendency 
fostered by a desperately low standard of living,’ 

| We whole-heartedly agree with the 
-acove statement and wish to emphasise that 
the population of India is not increasing at 
ths same rate of rapidity as many western 
‘scEolars are inclined to guess when they 
tak about the “rising tide of color” or 

'emflict of color” due to abnormal increase 
of population among the non-white peoples 
‘oi the world. For instance, the population of 
Incia was 206,162,360 in 1872. In 1911 it rose 
to 315,156,C00 and in 1921 it reached to 318, 
“42,480, the increase being less than 4,000,000 
or at the rate of a little more than 1'1 in 
“the decade. The increase between the 
“period of 1872 to 1921, the period of fifty 
‘years, was 112,780,120 or 54 per cent. On the 
_cther hand we find that the population in 
‘England and America and other western countries 
kas doubled in a shorter space of time. The 
.pozulation of England in 1801 was 8,893,000; 
in 1851 it was 17,928,000 ; in 1911. it was 
36,270,000 and in 1921 it was 37,885,000. The 
population of England increased during. the 
decade of 1911 to 1921 at the rate of 
49 per cert. The population of the 
United States in 1800 was , 5,308,000 ; in 
1520) it was 9,638,000, in 1850 it - was 
22,192,000; in 1880 it .was 50,156,000 
and in 1920 it. was 105,711,000. In this 

£ Wright. Harold: Population, Cambridge 
University Press. 1923, pp. 66-67. 

_3 Wadia, P. A. (Professor of Politics and History, 
Wilson College, Bombay) and Joshi, G. N. (Lecturer 
in Economies, ‘Wilson College, Bombay): The 


Wealth of India, Macmillan & Co, London, 1925 
¡pages 52-53, 
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connection it may be said that since 1848 
European nations have acquired more than 
13,000,000 square miles from non-European 
peoples, i.e., more than three times the area 
of Europe.6 And the present tendency is to 
fence a large part of the world in North 
America, South America, Africa, Australia 
and certain portions of Asia against the 
people of Asia including India. Itis need- 
less to emphasise that the actual rate of 
increase of the white population in such 
regions as “White Australia,’ “White South 
Africa”? and“ White America” and also “White 
Europe” is far greater than that of the rate 
of increase in any part of Asia. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that during 
the period of 1890 to 1914 Russia increased 
her population from 100,000,000 - to 
150,000,000 or 50 per cent. Thus it is 
safe to assert that owing to the increased 
industrial power and the tendeney to rapid 
increase of population among the white 
people and also because of their efficiency 
in deadly weapons and economic and 
national imperialism, there is no menace of 
“the rising tide of color’ but a menace of 
“white peril.’’6 

To be sure, the birth-rate of India is 
greater than that of some of the western 
countries ; but it is not abnormally high, if 
we-take Prof. Tausig’s view that the normal 
birth-rate and death-rate per thousand people 
is 45 and 15 respectively. During the period 
of 1911 .to 1920 the average birth-rate in 
India was about 35 per thousand (39.61 in 
1915 and 30.24 1919) while Rumania has a 
birth-rate of 46.2, Argentina. 42.1. Canada 
39.4, Salvador 41.5, Czecho-Slavia 31.43, 
Belgium 38.43, Eucuador 37.1, Chile 37.2, 
and. Italy 34.2. But the death-rate in India 
is abnormally high; in 1920 if was 30.84 per 
thousand (which might be regarded as a fair 
average of the death-rate in recent years) 
and thus the actual increase per thousand 
population is far lower than in. other countries. 


Birth Rate and Death Rate in India? 
during 1911-1920. 


Year Birth-rate Death-rate Increase 
1911 38.58 32.01 6.48 
1912 38.95 27.71 9 24. 
1913 — 89.87 28.72 10.65 


etranyrnsrarses 


5 Bashford, James W. : China. An Interpretation, 
New York 1919. pp. 446-447. 


€ Guilick, Sidney : The White Peril. 


7 Statistical Abstract for British India 
to 1920-1921), pp. 372-373. 
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Year Birth-rate Death-rate Increase 
1914 39.61 30.00 9.61 
1915 37 82 29.90 7.88 
1916 37.18 29.10 8.03 
1917 39.33 32.72 6.61 
1918 35 35 62.46 —27.11 
1919 30.24 35.87 —5,.63 
1920 32.98 30.84 2.14 
Countries § Birth-Rate Death-Rate Actual 
Increase 
per 1000 per 1000 per 1000 
Rumania 46.2 23.4 22.8 
Argentina 42.1 21.6 20.5 
New Foundland 28.8 10.6 18.2 
Salvador 41.5 23.7 17.8 
South Africa 28.3 11.1 17.2 
Chile sre 20.5 16.6 
Netherland 27.8 12.8 15.0 
New Zealand 23.3 8.7 14.6 
Germany 29.8 16.2 13.6 
Denmark 25.8 12.9 12.9 
Norway 25.9 13.2 12.7 
Japan . 842 21.9 12.3 
Czecho-Slavia 38.48 25.65 | 12.0 
Sweeden 23.8 13.8 10.0 
England 23.1 13.7 9.4 
U. S. A, 22.0 14.0 8.0 
Switzerland 22.7 14.3 8.4. 
Scotland 21.7 15.4 6.0 
India (1920) 32.98 30.84 2.14 


These figures are taken from Whitaker’s 
Almanac. for 1925; and arranged by the 
writer.. 

Some hold that India is not over-populated 
because two-thirds of the people live on one 
quarter of the area.: In Burma, Assam and 
elsewhere a much larger population might 
subsist. Moreover, according to the census 
report of 1921, in India 177 persons live per 
square mile, whereas the average density of 
population per spuare mile in some other 
countries is as follows: England 701, (England 
and Wales 649), Belgium 658, Netherlands 
550, Germany 348, Japan 339, Italy 319, Czecho- 
Slavia 244, Denmark 220, Austria 192, France 
1878, 

But mere density of population is not the 
true index to measure the real magnitude of 
population of a country, nor the food supply 
of the country. The wealth of a nation and 
its productive power as a whole and the 
distribution of the wealth are the vital factors. 
When the wealth of a nation is evenly 
distributed it can maintain a larger population 
than when it is otherwise. Although Great 





8 Whitaker’s Almanac, 1925, page 92. 
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Britain does not produce enough food to- 
last for three months for ihe subsistence of 
her people, yet because of her wealth, aid 
industrial power, her people do not suter 
from want of food or famines, although tne 
density of population in England per squere 
mile is more than three times of that of 
India. In this connection it is worth-wh_le 
to note what an eminent British econom-st 
wrote about fifty years ago: 

“The plains of North America and Russia are our 
corn fields; ‘Chicago and Odessa our granarics ; 
Canada. and the Baltic are our timber fores:s: 
Australia contains our sheep farms and in Argenttna 
and on the western prairies of North America are 
our heards of oxen ; Peru sends her silver_and ‘he 
gold of South Africa and Australa flows to London : 
the- Hindus and Chinese grow tea for ts: 
and our coffee, sugar and spice plantations are 
in all the Indies. Spain and France are «ur 
vineyards, and the Mediterranean our frait 
garden ; and our cotton grounds, which for Img 
have occupied the Southern United States, are 
now being extended everywhere in warm regions. 
of the earth.” °? 

England is a country of far less resources 
than India. Through industrial revolutipn 
Eaglandis more pros? erous and 78 per: cent of 
the population live in °° wns, and Indiais szill 
primarily agricultural and less .than 10'per cent 
of the peoplelive in towns. Ind‘a is generously 
endowed with man-power and,.” aw. matericls, 
two prime factors of produc°n of weal.h. 
In British India there are about 225,000,000 
acres of land used for producing c“ ops. Tae 
acreage is increasing. In 1917 these spreadiag 
acres have yielded 34,750,000 tons of alean- 


ed rice, 10,250,000 tons of wheat, 370,000,000: 


lbs. of tea, 4,500.000,400 Ibs. bales of cotton: 
8,300,000 bales of jute; 500,000:tons -of lia- 
seed; nearly 1,2000,000 tons of rape and mus- 
tard; the same amount of ground-nut; ard 
2,700,000 tons of raw sugar 12, India has 25), 
000 suare miles of rich forest and that is al-o 
a source of great potential wealth. 

Although India is primarily an agricul- 
tural country, her agricultural. industry. has 
not reached full development and maximum 
production, because of the lack of applicaticn 
of scientific method. 

“Excluding the forest area and the area not- 
available for cultivation,.we have 27 per cent of tl:e 
total area still available-for extending cultivaticn 


without any difficulty. If this entire availab.e 
acreage were brought under cultivation, it woud. 


° Prof. Stanley Jevons quoted by Harold Wrigit 
in “ Population,” pp. 79-80: 
p Ronaldshay : India ;.A. Bird’s Hye View, 1924. 


pp. 169-170. 
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supply enough to absorb a large surplus popula- 
tion 77! l 


Indeed there is enough room for improve- 
ment of Indian agriculture. 


“ Whereas the yield of wheat per acre in Bom- 
bay and United Provinces is only 1250 lbs. in the 
United Kingdom the yield per acre is 1973 lbs. and 
in Switzerland with its rocky soil it is 1858 lbs. So 
also the average yield per acre of barley in the 
United Provinces in_1921 was 1300 lbs. as against 
8105 lbs. in the United Kingdom, 2935 lbs. in 
Beigium and 2198 lbs. in Switzerland. The average 
yicld of rice in this country (India) is only half of 
what itisin Japan. The average production per acre 
of sugar is one ton, whereas in Java it is 4 tons 
and in Hawaii 412 tons.” 


Among other mineral resources, India is 
fortunate to have a huge coal and iron depo- 
sit and some oil, which are needed for deve- 
loping industries. The output of coal for the 
year 1919 was 22,500,000 tons and with the 
introduction of electric cutting machines the 
production will increase. In 1919 Burma 
produced 300,000,000 gallons of petroleum. 
About India’s iron deposits it has been 
ssid :— . 

“ About two hundred miles from Calcutta, there 
is one of the richest iron mines in the world. 
These mines are remarkable for the enormous 
quantities of extremely rich ore they contain, and 
will undoubtedly prove to be amongst the largest 
and richest in the world, The minimum quantities 
estimated upto the present,of the ore containing not 
less than 60 per cent of iron,are not less than 2,832, 
€00,000 tons, on a conservative basis. The ore 
usually occurs at or near the tops of hills and the 
most important hill range has a length of 30 miles. 
It rises 1,500 feet above the planes and iron ore 
zveraging over 60 per, cent of iron occurs for 
practically the whole region.”" 


Industrial progress of India under Indian 
control will undoubtedly increase India’s 
national wealth and aid in solving the poverty 
problem. 14 


“To-day there is no doubt that the problem of 
population does not depend upon the relation 
between food and population as Malthus thought 
but the population and total wealth of the country. 
Ag Seligman says, it is not the question of mere 
size but of efficient production and equitable 
distribution. In India we have neither efficient 
vroduction and equitable distribution—what is 
worse, the wealth produced in the country is not 
at all distributed within the country. In view of 
‘he untold natural resources of the country still 
awaiting development, India ¢an maintain an 
enormously larger population than at, present and 
i ‘is foolish to argue from the assumption of an 


mrna aanne AAAA 


11 Wadia and Joshi. Wealth of India, p. 47. 
12 Wadia: Wealth of India, page 48. 


13 Brown, J. Coggin: India’s Mineral Wealth. 
Oxford University Press, 1923, page 58. 


14 Das. R.K. Labor Movement in India, page, 95. 
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over-populated India as cause to the prevailing 
poverty and misery as effect.” !5 


However it is hardly necessary to em- 
phasise the self-evident fact that high birth- 
rate and death-rate in India is a serious 
economic and moral loss to the people. A 
British authority has effectively expressed the 
fact in the following way :— 


_ “For the year 1924 the birth-rate and death-rate 
in British India was 40 and 30 per thousand res- 
pectively, whereas the birth-rate and death-rate 
for England and Wales were 24 and 14 per thou- 
sand. Thus the survival rate in both countries for 
the year 1924 was 10 per, thousand. It will be 
observed that the Indian birth-rate and death-rate 
were each in that year 16 per 1000 above the 
corrseponding figures for England and Wales. 
Assuming that the population to which the Indian 
figures relate was in that year roughly 235,000,000, 
this difference of 16 per 1000 means that roughly 
there were 3,760,000 more births and deaths than 
there would have bren if the various peoples of India 
had been able and willing to bring their birth-rates 
and death-rates down_to, the English level. The 
population of British India would still have grown 
at the rate of 10 per thousand but 3,760,000 useless 
births and 3,760,000 unnecessary deaths would 
have been avoided. The effect of such a huge 
waste of life must be to diminish the general vigor 
of the country affected by it, for the effort that 
might have been devoted to rearing healthy chil- 
dren is spent in giving birth to children who die 
within a few months, and in burying or burning 
their babies and those of tens of thousands of 
D mothers killed by pregnancy or by parturi- 
on.’ 


Inrant MORTALITY IN NDIA. 


Regarding the population problem of India, 
the conclusions arrived at by Prof. Wattal 
is substantially correct. 


“As compared with European countries we have 
in India (a) a smaller natural increase inspite af a 
higher birth rate; (b) a smaller fecundity inspite of 
a larger percentage of married persons; (c) an 
infantile mortality twice or thrice or even four 
times as high; (d) a much smaller average expec- 
tation of life with a steady downward tendency; 
(e) a higher death-rate among young mothers; and 
lastly (f) in common with European countries the 
tendency to increase is greater among the lower 
classes than among the higher.”17 


It is a fact that: 


“the population of a country depends very 
largely on two important factors, viz., the- birth- 
rate and the proportion of Infant Mortality to that 
of birth-rate: and on this depends to some extent 
the health and strength of a nation as a whole.'® 





15 Wadia and Joshi: Wealth of India, page 53. 

16 Cox. Harold; The Problem of Population, 
pp. 26-27. 

17 Wattal, P. K.: The Population Problem in 
India. Bombay, 1916, pp. 23-24. | 


18 Ashby, Hugh T.: Infant Mortality. Cambridge 
University Press, 1915, p. 6. 
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The present tendency in all civilized countries 
is the decrease of infant mortality and also a corres- 
ponding decrease in average annual death-rate. 
For instance “at the ‘beginning of this century the 
infantile death-rate in England was more than 150 
per 1000 registered births. Since that date it has 
steadily declined and in 1921 it has reached 
the low level of 83. while it is estimated that the 
figure for 1922 is 77. There has been a corres- 
ponding decrease during the same period in the 
average annual death-rate per 1000 living from 
18.2 to 13°8 in 1919% 


The following able will show that the 
position of India regarding Infant Mortality 
during the period of 1902 to 1911 was very 
unfavorable when compared with other 
countries, 20 


Countries Birth Rate Deathrate Death Rate 
per 1000 per 1000 of Children 
(1902-11) (1902-11) under 1 year 
Russia 48.7 31.41 — 
' India 38.58 34.2 300 (av erage) 
Germany 32.31 18.39 1864 
Japan 32.89 20.86 159.8 
England and 
Wales 26.8 15.15 1278 
New Zealand 26.79 9.16 64.3 
Australia 26.52 11.11 87.5 
Scotland 27.99 16.33° 116.1 


Recent investigations on the subject of 
infant Mortality in India show that the situ- 
ation has not TOEO red to any greatly appre- 
ciable extent. 


“The latest figures that are available for the 
whole of India relate to 1921. In that year no less 
than 1,538,937 infants died before they were one 
year old, orin other words, on an average 197 
infants out of every 1000 who were born died 
during the first year of infancy. The mortality 
was ‘considerably higher than this in certain pro- 
vinces and in all chief cities of India. In the 
United Provinces alone no less than 369,131 infants 
died while the death-rate in the Central Provinces 
alone was 279.5 per 1000 registered births, and in 
Bengal it was 206.1. In the cities an even more 
serious state of affairs is revealed. Out of 1000 
registered births, the average infantile death- sa 
in Bombay was 667: in Cawnpore it was 580 ; 
Calcutta 330: while Poona City has the aenyinble 
position of heading the list with a mortality rate 
of 876. In none of the remaining cities cited the 
rate is less than 200.7! 





19 Maternity and Infant Welfare Work in India 
as Compared with England by G. M. Broughton. in 
Indian Journal of Economics, July, 1924, page 20. 


°° Wattal, P. K.: Population Problem in India, 
Bombay, 1916. 


"1 Broughton, G. M. : Maternity and Infam Welfare 
Work in India. As Compared with England, pub- 
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According to Hon. G. Findlay Shirras, the 
Director of the Labor Office of the Gov2rn- 
ment of Bombay, Infant Mortality is 5 
creasing in Bombay and this is very ce 
from tha fact that the average of the nun a 
of deaths under one yearper 1000 birth: 
during the ten year period ending 1922 was 
475 ; while the average for the 5 year period 
ending 1922 was 572. He gives the folloving ’ 


table :— 

oe Number of deaths under 
1 year per 1000 births 

1917 409 

1918 590 

1919 652 

1920 552 

1921 666- 

1922 402 


He further continues that the cause of large 
Infantile Mortality lies in the terrible indus- 
trial conditions. 


“The cumber of deaths under one year per 10% 
in 1921 was 281 in Madras, 146 Vienna. 146. ir 
Cologne, 135 in Berlin, 95 in Paris and Hamburg St 
in Lond on, 71 in New York and 54 in Christana 
About 97 p. c, of the working class families (of 
Bombay? live in single room and infant morta ity 
is greatest in one-roomed tenements in Bomt aiy. 
It is, thersfore to be concluded that infant mo ta- 
Jity is high among Bombay's working clas es, 
Again, children not old enough to be employed i in 
Bombay mills and beyond the stage of mere infan> 
say from 6 to 12 years are frequently left beh. nd 
in the village.’ 


97 p. c. of the working people in Bomkay 
live in one-roomed houses and this has a 
direct connection with the high rate ofinfent 
mortality. The following table speaks ior 
itself. 


lished in Indian Journal of Econcmics, July 1924, 
(University of Allahabad), page 20. Prof. L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams, Director əf Public Inforr.a- 
tion, Government of India writes: Among che 
most pressing problems of India’s health is that 
presented by the appalling infant mortali y. 
Tt has been calculated that every ycar no fewer 
than 2,000.G00 Indian babies die---It may be stated 
with confidence that one in five or, perhaps one in 
four, of the infants born in “ndia die within tie 
first year of life. In crowded cities, particulary 
in industrial cities. the rate is 2ven more lamert- 
able.?-—" India in 1928-1924" by Prof. L. F. Rusa- 
brook Williams, Government of India, Centzal 
Publication Branch, Calcutta. 1924 p. 214. 


* Shirras,G. Findlay: Report on an Enquiry irto 
Working © Nass Budget in Bombay. Governmeat 
Central “Press, Bombay 1923 page 8. 
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Invent Morraurry py rae NUMBER or Rooms 
OcouPprep.23 
Infant Mortality per 1000 births 


Dwelling Place registered In 


1920 1921 

1 rcom and under 631.1 828.5 
2 rooms 304.0 321.9 
3 rooms 295.1 191.4 
4 or more 289.5 133.3 
Ecadside 400.0 448.8 
Hospitals 308.9 189.6 


The above conclusively proves that pover- 
ty has very much to do with Infant Mortality 
in India, as it is the case in other countries. 
Th's also tends to disprove the contention of 
those who think that the social cus- 
toms of the people of India are primarily 
responsible for the heavy death rate. 24 


Opros Hasr anp Irs RELATION TO INFANT 
MORTALITY anp Contaaious DISEASES IN INDIA. 


In connection with the heavy death-rate 
and Infant Mortality in India, particularly 
Bombay, the question of using opium as 
medisine, should be taken into careful con- 
siceration. During the session of the Inter- 
national Opium Convention held under the 
auspices of the League of nations during 
1924 and 1925 at Geneva, the British Indian 
Government’s spokesman Mr. Campbell and 
British Governments Chief delegate Lord 
Rokert Cecil contended that the use of opium 
in ndia was as a medicine for fever and 
other diseases and thus stubbornly refused to 
agree with the American plan of restriction 
of the cultivation of poppy and production 
of opium to purely medicinal and scientific 
purposes. Indeed the British Government 
aLows practically unrestricted opium sale in 
India. According to Sir Basil Blackett of the 
Government of India, because India has not 
a suficient number of medical men to meet 
the need of the people, opium should be 
alowed to beeaten by the masses as medi- 
cize to relieve pain and other ailments. 

But this unrestricted use of opiuwn 
has a direct bearing on Infant Mortality 
anid spreading of plague, cholera and other 
diseases. The following facts should be 
cavafully noted :— ; 


3 Ibid. page 26. l 

2: “India can never be safe-guarded from a 
heavy death-rate, punctured by disasterous epide- 
mics. until her people can be weaned from their 
texravious adnerence to social observances which 
ars as diametrically opposed to public health as 
they are to leconomic prosperity’—India in 1928- 
1924. p. 212. 
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“In the streets of a city like Bombay a stranger 
to India, who is accustomed to take note of social 
conditions, finds the question continually rising in 
mind: “What is. the matter wita babies?” 

arlous causes combine to lower physical vitality, 
but one perhaps should be especially noted here. 
The custom of giving opium to children from the 
age of two months to two years is general through- 
out a large part of India, and in certain areas 
it prevails to a very serious extent, women who 
are in constant occunation are more tempted than 
others to use any means to keep their babies quiet. 
If asked, they will acknowledge that it is given and 
say:’ ‘It must be’ In many cases hunger is a princi- 
pal cause for giving opium. Mothers may have a 
sufficient supply of milk for two or three months 
only, but they persist in feeding their children _ for 
: ; is mixed 
with a little of the, mothers milk or slipped 
beneath a thumb nail which the baby is then 
allowed to suck. Uuder thẹ influence of this the 
child is left to sleep, and when the next feeding 
time comes it may be too drowsy to suck, Thus 
a vicious circle is, formed under the action of 
which many a little one fades away or yields 
to bronchial trouble, the evil effects of which 
are greatly increased by the use of the drug. It 
is difficult to keep such babies alive for the first 
two years,” ?5 l 


Mr. Sherwood Eddy supports the statement 
quoted above and says :— 

“ Ninety-eight per cent of the infants born of 
women industrial workers have opium adminis- 
tered. to them. This is used as a household 
remedy jor every ailment of infancy and childhood. 
«The great necessity for the control of the sale 
of opium, which is a poision, is indicated. ’’6 


It is a fact that opium addiction makes 
an addict an easy prey to infectious diseases 
such as cholera, plague and malaria. Such 
scientists as Cantacuzene, Oppel, Gheorghiessky 
and Metchnikoff and others agree that opium 
addiction decreases power of resistance. Nar- 
cotie action of opium makes the leucocytes 
tardy in coming up to combat the deadly 
germs of infectious diseases.?? 

In this connection it will not be out 
of placa to point out that about 25 p. c. of 
the total mortality in India is due to cholera, 
plague, small pox and malarial fever. The 
plague mortality for all India and Bombay 
Presidency for the period from 1900-22 





25 Kelman, Janet Harvey: Labour In India 
(Selly Oak Colleges Central Council Publications) 
George H. Doran Co. New York, 1923. page 191. 


26 Eddy, Sherwood: New World of Labor. 
George H. Doran. New York, 1923. page 67 and 
Bombay Labor Gazette. September, 1922, pp. 31-32. 


27 Opium and infectious Disease By John 
Palmer Gavit, Published in The New York Times, 
March 22, 1925 and also published in. The Weekly 
Westminister, London March 21. 19265. 
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is about 8,620,000, and about 1,570,000 
respectively 78. 
Lack or Saxrration IN INDIA. 

Lack of proper sanitation is one of the 
causes of high death-rate and Infant Morta- 
lity in India. In May 23, 1914, the Govern- 
ment of India adopted a resolution which 
gives expression to the lack of proper sanita- 
tion in Indian villages where the vast majority 
of the population lives. This resolution in 
part reads :— 

“t. Village house _ is still ill-ventilated and 
over-populated. The village site is dirty, crowded 
with cattle. choaked with rank vegetation and 
poisoned by stagnant pools: and the village tanks 
polluted and used indiscriminately for bathing, 
cooking and drinking. ”?® 

It is rather unfortunate that the condition 
has not changed much during the last ten 
years. The British Indian Government Report 
says: 

“Jn the matter of rural sanitation, which 
affects the lives of some 90 per cent of India’s 
millions, very little has been accomplished. The 
average Indian Village. as it has been said, is as a 


rule little better than a collection of insanitary 
dwellings situated on a dung-hill.”*° 


The same Report opines that the condition 
will not change unless the Indian womanhood 
takes a different attitude towards the home 
life and personal hygiene. It says: 

“Throughout towns and country alike, even 
elementary sanitary knowledge is conspicious by 
its absence--It is in the Indian home, and parti- 
cularly among the Indian women, that a better 
knowledge and keener appreciation of the elements 
of personal hygiene are most urgently required. 
For it is in this sphere that, the old forces of 
tradition and the innate conservatism of the people 
combine to exercise their strongest oppcsition 
to the introduction of new and more healthful 
practices.”*! 

We must say that if not conservatism but 
ignorance and poverty that are at the root 
of the situation; and poverty is by far the 
most important cause of lack of proper sanita- 
tion. It can be very safely asserted that the 
Government of India has done next to nothing 
to improve the sanitary condition of the 
land. In fact private organizations are now 
directing their attention to combat the evils 
caused by lack of proper sanitation. Ihe 
Same report says: 


“Perhaps the happiest augury for the future 


28 Shirras, G. Findlay. Report on Agricultural 
Wages in Bombay Presidency. Bombay-1924. p. 108. 


29 Shah. K. T.: Sixty Years of Indian Firancte. 
Bombay. 1921, page 183. 

30 Tndia in 1923-1924. page 218. 

31 Ibid. 212. 


32 Ibid. page 213-214. 
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is to be found in the increasing attentior. now 
devoted to public health work in the more advire l 
Provinces by voluntary agencies. In Bengal ther? 
are some anti-malarial societies in exis enc; 
which in addition to their primary funct.on cf 
malaria prevention, undertake valuable educa ionel 
work among the masses for the encourag mert 
of more hygienic conditions.” 3? 


Lack of sanitation is one of the causes ci 
the abnormally high death-rate in India. 


Lack or Fruace EDUCATION ann Haru 
MARRIAGE IN [XDIA. 


In a country where large numbers ol 
women are illiterate and uneducated and 
consequently ignorant not only about genera. 
matters but about laws of health and pope’ 
care of children, infant mortality is large. Thu: 
infant mortality and illiteracy among wi meu 
have a close relation.33 The general educat ona. 
condition of the masses in India is de ._ora- 
ble to say the least and today in India v 
little over one ver cent of the wimen 
are literate and this condition is nos 
only due to the Governmental policr ol 
neglecting the education of the peop-e Ir 
general, but also due to social conditions apc 
general apathy of the public to a reas 
extent. 


“The importance of educating the female half 
of the country is not yet recognized by_ the bul. 
of the opinion, which is of course predominantly 
male. Indeed until recently, the demand for suc. 
education was practically confined to a fev 
advanced thinkers-..But the progressive element. 
of the Indian people are now ranging themsslve. 
upon the side of female education. 7+. 


The deplorable educational conditicn o: 
the Indian people in general, and the messet 
in particular, can be fully realised from the 
following :— 


Out of 247 million inhabitants of British ndia 
less than 9 millions are at present being educated. 
In other words, considerably less than 4 per sent 
of this, vast population is under the influerze o` 
education. In the primary school, which mus. 
constitute the very foundation of any sound struc- 
ture, scarcely 3 per cent. of the populaticn 1. 
enrolled. As might be expected from these fi; ures 
the prevalence of illiteracy is general. Acco ding 
to the census of 1921, the number of Itterates ir 
India was 22°6 million, composed of 198 m lior 
males and 2'8 million females. In other voids 
only 122 per mille of Indian men and 18 per nilik 
of Indian women can read and write (12% pei 
cent. men and 1°6 per cent. women or 7 per ent 
of the whole population of India is literate --Q1 
the other hand, the position in regard to secordary 
education is some what remarkable. No less thar 


— 


83 Ashby, Hugh T. Infant Mortality, Camb idgc 
University Press, 1915, p. 2. 


3 India in 1923-1924, pages 239-240. 
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05 per cent. of the total population is under in- 
struction in secondary schools. In view of the fact 
that the female population can almost be excluded 
from the calculation, this is a proportion far greater 
than the corresponding figure for England and 
Wales. Still more striking are the figures of 
University education where the percentage of the 
popu ation undergoing instruction is no less than 
Q027 per cent. Since again females are almost 
negimble m the reckoning this figure compares 
strikingly with the 0°089 per cent. of England and 
Walss....It thus appears that the structure of Indian 
education is ill-balanced. for which the poorer 
classas are predominantly illiterate, the middle 
classes are educated in a proportion equal to that 
of countries whose social and economic conditions 
are more highly developed-.-Primary education 
in addition to being unsatisfactory quantity is 
also Jefective in quality. Investigations show that 
the majority of children in primary schools are 
uncer Instruction for between 3 or 4 years only ; 
and or the greater portion of the time, four out 
„Of every five linger in the lowest class. In con- 
rsequence, there is a tendency to lapse into illiter- 
acy efter the short period of instruction comes to 
a close,’75 


Against the existing situation, the Indian 
nation is awake now and in 1920 the All- 
India National Congress adopted a resolution 
advceating free elementary education in 
India. The resolution reads as follows :— 

“As free primary education is the primary and 
urgent need of the masses of India, this Congress 
urges on all Congress organizations to introduce 
and enforce the same in their respective areas on 
national lines.”’6 

Lack of proper education among the 
masses and particularly among the women of 
India, coupled with practically universal 
early marriage practised by the people, parti- 
cularly the Hindus, whose social customs 
demand early marriage, is a great factor 
regarding the high birth and death-rates in 
India. Regarding the prevailing practice cf 
early marriage in India the facts are as 
follows :— 


“Zhe number of males below the age of 5 who 
are married is small; but of those between the 
ages of 5 and 10, 4 per cent are married, of those 
between 10 and 15,13 per cent. while in the west 
the proportion is hardly one per cent, At 15 to 


20 she proportion rises to 32 per cent, and. at 20- 


35 India in 1923-1924. 

“An examination of the proportion, of the college- 
going population to the total population cf a single 
tract like Bengal indicates that with a population 
approximately that of the United Kingdom the pro- 
portion of the educated classes who are, taking 
full-time University courses is in _ such tracts 
almcst 10 times_as great as in England.”—Moral 
and Material Progress and Condition of India 
during the year 1920 (printed by order of the 
House of Commons) p. 163. 


€ The Indian National Congress 1920-1923. 
Allahabad. 1924. p. 37. . 
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30 to 69 percent. Of the females under 5, 1 In 
73 is married, of those between 5 and 10, 1 in 10, 
between 10 and 15 more than 2 in 5, and between 
15 and 50, 4 in 5, In the whole of India there 
are 24 million wives under 10 and 9 million 
wives under. Thus the proportion of girl mothers 


= 


is considerable in India.” * 


It is notorious that girl mothers are in 
all climes victims of disease and early death, 
and they give birth to children of weak 
vitality. The average Indian expectation of 
life at birth is less than 23 for males and 
23.31 for females, while the corresponding 
figures for England are 46.04 and 50.02. There 
ean be no doubt about the fact that there is 
tremendous wastage of life and economic 
power of the nation. It is needless to 
emphasise that health, efficiency and produc- 
tive power of the people is lower in India 
owing to poverty and early death. 


Tre Lares Famy anp Poverty ix Inpra. 


Poverty is possibly the great root cause 
of most of the social evils. In all countries 
without any exception we find that where 
poverty prevails, the large family persists 
and this is the case in India too. 

“As the economic position gets lower the size 
of the family increases. Whether it is the size of 
the family that drags the household down to a 
lower economic plane, or whether it is poverty 
that has something to do with a larger family is 
oot entirely clear in all cases”.*8 

It is a proven fact that poverty and a 
large family react upon one another where 
there is poverty, there is ignorance and lack 
of control and foresight. 

The comparative annual income per head 
in various countries during the year 1914 
has been estimated to be U.S.A, £72. United 
Kingdom £50, Australia £54, Canada £40, 
France £38, Germany £30, Italy £23, Spain 
£11, Japan £6 and India £3.39 The Director 
of statistics for India now reckons the per 
capita income as 53 rupeesor $17.66 a year. 
Thus the average income of this entire fifth 
of the buman race is less than five cents a 
day.40 The average lot of industrial workers 
in India can be understood from the fact 
that the majority of common laborers earns 
from 8 to 14 cents a day; carpenters and 
iron workers get 16 to 49 cents, cotton 





3? Wadia and Joshi: Wealth of India, P. 69. 


38 Mann. H. H.: Land and Labor in Decccn 
Village. The Oxford University Press, page 145 
39 Wadia and Joshi: Wealth of India, page 109. 


49 Eddy, Sherwood: The New World of 
abor. p. 60. T 
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weavers 8 to 49 cents and rural workers 


4 to 20 cents a day.4! 

The majority of the people of India are 
poor and helpless beyond western concep- 
tion. In spite of the very iow standard of 
living they suffer extremely for the want 
of bare necessities of life.4? 


“In a memorandum written for the Indian 
Currency Commission of 1919, Prof. Stanley 
Jevons refers to a professor of Indore Christian 
College who calculated in a striking manner the 
average wage of the Indian Jaborer---He took the 
scale of diet of the jails of the United_ Provinces 
as Officially prescribed in the marual, and he work- 
ed out the cost of the diet for an average family 
of a man, his wife and two children. On this basis 
he found that if the laborer spenz his whole wages 
on food he would be able to purchase for himself 
and his family 8] per cent. of the diet prescribed 
for prisoners in the jails. He would_ have nothing 
to spend on clothing, house rent and other neces- 


sities required even by the poorest.” 
Another authority writes that 


“In many cases the worker (in India) does not 
‘eat sufficient food to give Lim the necessary energy 
for his work. In crowded industrial centres_ the 
period of rest between one day’s toil and the 
next 1s often spent in conditions which make it 
impossible for his energy to be repaired in the 


interval. 


It may be mentioned here that in the 
city of Bombay 97 per cent. of the working 
families live in one-roomed houses and the 
average of these was 4'03 persons per room. 
- Mr 5. H. Jhabawala, the Hon. Secretary 
of the Fifth Session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress (1925), describes the candition 
of Indian labourers in the following words :— 


_ it would not be far from the cruth to say that 
in India the labourer has no human significance 
in the eyes of his employers. He is merely a 
machine to be used until he is worn out. The 
employer cares for nothing but his gold and how 
to get more and more of it in the shortest time 
possible...It is none of his concern to inquire 
whether the wages he pays is a living one---The 
conditions under which a laborer has to work in 
big factories, which are worse than jails for 
criminals, from the viewpoint of health, are 
almost beyond description. 


This is a fact. when we know that some 
of the Bombay millowners, both Indians and 
English, declared a dividend of 100 to 400 


per cent. during the period of 1919-1921.45 


41 Thid, page 61. 
_ < The Economie and Social Aspirations of the 
Indian Nationalist (published in the Round Table 
London. Sept. 1.24). 

+ Wadia and Joshi; Wealth of India. Pages 
109-110. 

_** Broughton, G. M.: Labour In Indian Indus- 
tries. QOxtord University Press, 1924. page 179. 
a a Hedy Sherwood: The New World of Labor. 

age 64. 
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The condition of the agricultural labore-s 
and villagers is worse than it was befor>. 
They ate the victims of destruction of Indien 
industries and British fiiscal policies n 
India46 One of the causes of poverty of tle 
Indian agriculturists is the heavy taxatica, 
which is beyond their capacity to pay. 

“The habit of the Government. very often uncer 
the pressure of an all-too-limited exchequer, kas 
been to exact from the cultivator the ntterm: st 


farthing, over and above a standard of life wht2h 
has been much too low.’’!? 


INDIAN EMIGRATION QUESTION 


Questions of immigration and emigration forn 
the international aspect of the populaticn 
problem of a country, and such is the case wi h 
India. The history of Indian Emigration durig 
the nineteenth century and twentieth centu-v 
has a close relation with that of the aboliticn 
of slavery within the British Empire. When 
African chattel slavery was abolished, Indi: n 
labour was secured by British colonies n 
various parts of the world to preserve ther 
industrial and commercial interests.48 Bat 
recently the situation has changed. ‘Tle 
pepople of India are not willing to accent 
the humiliating treatment accorded to then 
in British colonies. They want the rigat 
of freedom of movement within the Empize 
as free men. But the British and colonial 
statesmen think in spite of their protestatiors 
that the British Empire is a White Empize 
and others are to be treated as helots. Thcy 
bave formulated their White Australia Policy 
as well as the “White Africa Policy”. We shell 
presently see what is atthe bottom of the policy 
of “White Supremacy” at any cost. We wich 
to point out that neither the continents of 
Australasia and South Africa are over- 


1 Rai Lajpat: England’s Debt to India. New 
York Dutt. R. : Economic History of Inda, 
London, Digby : Prosperous British India, Londor . 

Banerjea, Pramathanath: Fiscal Policy in Inda, 
London, Macmillan Co. 1922. 


47 Macdonald, Ramsay : The Government of Incia 
Huebsch & Co. New York, page 140 

Andrews, Rev. F. : Christ and Labour. Ganesh 
& Co. Madras 1922. 

Sunderland, Rev. J. T.: India America aad 
World Brotherhood, Ganesh & Co. Madras 1924. 


48 Indian Emigration by “Emigrant” Oxfcrd 
University Press 1924. _ 
_ Addressing the Imperial Corference which met 
in London in 1921, Mr Lloyd George said. ‘No 
greater calamity could overtake the world than 
any further, accentuation of the world’s division 
upon the lines of races. Our foreign policy can 
never range itself in any sense upon the differences 
of race and civilization between the Hast and West. 
Tt.would be fatal to tne Empire.’ Ibid, page 115. 
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populated, nor would the people there 
f=el the pressure of population as well as 


fcod supply, if some of the 
o> any other part of the world go there to 
irerease the productivity of the land and 
thus render a distinct service to humanity. 

Practical statesmen of Great Britain and 
czher countries of Europe are counting upon 
the proposition of increase of white popula- 
Hon. The British Empire is to promote the 
prosperity of the White People It has 
teen well said by an Englishman : 

“Our Empire covers 13,000,000 square miles, or 
ore fourth of the land of the world, and our. white 
acpulation only amounts to sixty millions; forty- 
‘ive millions constitute, our home population, 
jeen. millions only remain to distribute over and 
scvern, develop and defend our mighty daughter 
nations of Canada, Australia, and immense vacant 
scaces in Africa and other lands.”*? 

The author frankly admits that the 
prosperity of the White population is the 
neainstay of the Empire. 

Cecil Rhodes has clearly defined the 
Anglo-Saxon creed when he thought out and 
p-anned to accomplish the following: 

“The world is. made for the service of men, 
aspecially for civilised European men most capable 
sf utilising the crude resources of nature for the 
nromotion of wealth and prosperity. England is 
able to protect herself without oversea dominions. 
-~ The first aim of British statesmanship should be to 
icd new areas of settlement and new markets to 
avoid penaising tariffs from foreigu rivals. The 
acgest wracts of unoccupied land are in Africa, 
wuch should be kept open for British colonization 
acd commerce...”’%0 

The policy is being enforced against the 
people of India in South Africa in such a 
way that they are being ill-treated even in 
kenya and other places where they migrated 


people of India 


before the majority of the present white 
ichabitants. The “White Africa” policy is 
seing used against the Chinese and the 


Japaneses as well the people of India. It has 
au international significance. 

The idea that has led : to the adoption 
aud completion of the White Australia” 
solicy has been admirably summed up in the 
i-llowing passages :— 

“The fundamental reason for the adoption of 
‘hə White Australia Policy is the preservation. of 
o British-Australian nationality... Australians 
patieved that Asiatics would be equally dangerous 
io their nationality, whether they remained an 
Ten element in the population, or gradually fused 


with them. In the latter case, the result of the 


49 Merchant, James: Birth-rate and Empire 


“cndon 1917, p. 2. 
58 Williams, Basil: 


Cecil Rhodes, London, 1921 
pages 55-56. a 
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fusion would be radical, though gradual alteration 
in the political and social institutions of the people, 
a result which according to Australians, intent like 
all other nations on self-realization, would be cala- 
mity; for it would be the death of British Austra- 
lian nationality. Experience of Chinese immigration, 
however, convinced them that the more likely re- 
sult was that the non-Huropeans would remain a 
people apart--- From the very beginning, the people 
of Australia, recognised that Asiatic immigration 
would establish this “sore” which in their opinion, 


‘would grow into “a plague spot impossible to era- 


dicate “--The presence of numbers of Asiatic people 
of the labouring classes would, in the opinion of 
Australians, prevent the growth of the democracy 
which they had already gegun to form. These 
immigrants seemed unfittesl, to exercise political 
rights aud incompetent to fulfil political duties. 
“Our objection to Asiatics” said Mr. Millen in the 
Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, “is not 
so much that they may belong to this or that race, 
as that we regard them as unfit to take part wi 
us in the duties of citizenship. We are not prepar- 
ed to extend to them the privileges of citizenship, 
nor can we expect from them its obiligations.” °" 

“ Australians believed not only that Asiatics 1n 
fairly large numbers would be dangerous to the 
political life of the community, but also that their 
presence in Australia would be an external danger 
as well. To withhold full citizenship from any 
considerable number of Asiatics whom they have 
allowed to enter, would probably be felt as an 
insult by the nations from which these immigrants 
were drawn, and whith might justly demand 
equal treatment for all aliens... The quick pro- 
gress of Japan, the awakening and consequent ad- 
vance that was anticipated on the part of China 
after her humiliating defeat at the hands of her 
small vigorous neighbour made Australians, for 
these reasons and among others, hasten the comple- 
tion of their White Australia Policy. * 


An English authority on the subject of 
population regards this policy is not con- 
ducive to the peace of the world. He says: 


“There is the problem of the East and the 
West... This is largely a population problem and 
one of the toughest. For even now. the people of 
Japan are seeking an outlet for their surplus off- 
spring and finding the coasts of North America and 
Australia barred against them by western arma- 
ments. Can we tell theni that they must limit their 
numbers while Hurone continues to increase and 
spread its children over the whole of the earth? 
That is the attitude which is tacitly adopted by 
America and Britain at present; but it ws not 
easily to be reconciled with international justice. 
Moreover, the claims of the ancient East are now 
put forward by Japan in a language which Europe 
understands, the language of modern armaments. 
What if the teeming population of China were 
equipped with the latest weapons of destruction ? 
..-The White Australia Policy, by which a popu- 
lation considerably smaller. than that of London 
claims a whole continent and excludes Asiatics not 
only from the districts now inhabited, but also 


5 Willard, Myra: History of White Australia. 
ees Melbourne University Press, 1923 pages 
158-193. 


52 Ibid, page 191. 
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from the tropical North where European settlement 
has not yet been successful. is a typical, if extreme, 
instance of the attitude which the white man has 
adopted. The implication is that the Asiatic is not 
only different from, but inferior to tne Enropean. 
Whether this can be justified scientifically is at 
least doubtful. 
peace and disarmament is impossible. 

The Rt. Hon. Ramsay Macdonald thinks 
that the question of the position of Indians 
within the British Empire is merely an aspect 
of the greater problem of the future relation 
between the East and West. He says: 

The whole question, however, broadens itself 
out into a conflict between the Asiatic and the 
European races and the champion on the Asiatic 
side will be Japan and not India—the actual pro- 
blem will be the Chinaman and not the Hindu. 
Into what proportions it will develop, who can 
prophesy ? This, however, no one who knows the 
fact can doubt. Asia will not submit to exclusion 
from the North American continent and the islands 
of the Pacific Seas, and therefore exclusion is as 
short-sighted as it is unjust. It is accumulating a 
weight of resentment which will one day be let 
loose and perhaps be the signal for the ereate -t 
conflict which fe world has ever known.” 

In this connection we can then safely 
assert that the so-called pressure of popula- 
tion is not always due to the lack of food 
supply. The so-called pressure of population 
often becomes a cloak for something else. 
It at times takes the shape of the question 
of man-power which is a great factor in 
political and industrial rivalry. It takes the 
Shape of subjugating a nation with large 
population and use the man-power of the 
subjugated nation to further imperialism. 
The best evidence of it is Britian’s using 
the manpower of India to further her 
imperialistic end all over the world, and 
France using the man-power-of her African 
colonies.55 

One of the most sordid things in con- 
nection with the population question involved 
in international relations, is that a nation Is 
often kept under subjection and denied 
liberty because of the fear that a nation with 
a large population develop itself into a 
rival. Ireland and her historic struggle with 
Great Britain is the best example. 

“In 1821 the Irish people were half as numerous 
as the people of Great Britain (14,000,000 in Great 


Britain and 6,300, 000 in Ireland). At that time 
therefore, and for many years after, an independent 


9?) 883 


and hostile Ireland would have been a frightful 


5 Wright. Harold : Population. The Cambridge 
University Press 1923 ; pages 122-123 


5t MacDonald, J. Rans The Government of 
India, page 218-219 


* Sloane, William Milligan ; Greater France 
in Africa. New York and London 1924. 


To reconcile it with a future of. 


menace to this country (Britain). This may part v 
account for the tradition that the very exist nce 
of Britain depended upon the subjection of [relen 
which survived long after the circumstances ar i 
undergone a radical change; until at last, In 192, 
when the British outnumbered the Irish ten ~) 
One, complete self-government was conceded 1) 
them and an apathetic British public wondered 
vaguely. why the concession had been so long 
withheld 758 

In this connection if may we pointe: 
out that the decrease of Irish population it. 
Ireland did not solve the Irish problem, be- 
cause Irish emigrants and their descendant 
in the United States and other parts of thi 
world became a thorn on the side of Grea 
Britian and did their best to thwart Britis) 
world policies, particularly Anglo-Americar 
understanding and co-operation, ®* It may 
be safely asserted that the Irish-American in- 
fluence in the United States played an im- 
portant part to induce the Gee TS of 
the United States to sympathise with the 
Irish aspirations ; and it is now a matter o 
common knowledge that Woodrow Wilson as 
the President of the United States drew the 
attention of the British Government to the 
necessity of solving the Irish question by 
granting the people self-government. 

If we apply the principles involved in 
the Irish question to the important problem of 
Indian emigration and then analyse the British 
attitude against Indian aspirations, then we 
find the real answer involving, the interna- 
tional issues. Indian emigrants going into 
other parts of the world will increase in 
number and that will undoubtedly increase 
the economic and political power of the 
people of India. This growth of power will 
be against the interest of Britain wishing to 
keep India in subjection. Indian emigrants 
and their children may play the same role 
as the Bulgarians in Russia, and the Chinese 
in the South Asian islands and the United 
States, to the emancipation of their country 
from foreign rule. In this connection it may 
not be out of place to mention that the 
nations which do not want to lose their 
special and privileged position in Asia would 
be unwilling to see the growth of Asian 
power through the expansion of Asian popu- 
lation all over the world. It is very common 
among some of the western scholars to general- 


56 Wright, Harold : Population, page 127. 

5? Thayer, William Roscoe : The Life and 
Letters of aie Hay. Vol.2. Boston and New York. 
1915, page 221. 

58 Hendrick, 
Walter H. Page. Vol. 2 


Burton, J: Life and Letters of 
. New York. 1924, page 255. 
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ise the immigration problems and all problems 
of imperial expansion in terms of pressure of 
population, and they often say that the last 
world war was due to the pressure of popu- 
iation in Germany. But the fact is not so, 
tecause, after 1900 less Germans left their 
rome lands to make their livelihood than 
cefore; in fact, people froin other countries 
came to Germany to seek industrial employ- 
nent; and lastly, there was no restriction 
cgainst the Germans migrating to any part of 
the world if they wanted to go there to seek 
their livelihood. The American westward 
inovement and ihe Russian expansion through 
Siberia to the Pacific Coast were not actuated 


by the impulse of seeking food-supply. 
“he solution of the Indian Emigration 


question depends upon the future attitude of 
the British Empire towards India and ber 
people. This will affect the future of the 
British Empire as well as the future relation 
between the East and the West. 


Ispra Nexeps Brrra-Coxrrot 


I have tried to show that if India’s resources 
2an be properly developed and if explcitation 
of India by a foreign power stops, India can 
Maintain a larger population with a much 
aigher standard of living. India has not reached 
ihe sc-called saturation point of population, 
and thus famines are not inevitable. In- 
sidentally I have pointed out that the so-called 
‘rising tide of color” has no foundation 
whatsoever from the standpoint of facts and 
actual tendency of the growth of population 


and the exclusion policy practised by 
nations. India is a victim of high rate 
of Infant Mortality, high birth rate 


and high death . rate. Poverty, Ignorance, 
Use of Opium, Early Marriage, Lack of Female 
Education, Lack of Sanitation are the coutri- 
butory causes of the terrible wastage of 
human life and economic power, due to high 
birth rate and death rate. The Indian nation is 
losing national vitality in every sense of the 
word. To save India from further degra- 
dation steps must be taken which will result 
in low birth rate and low death rate and lead 
the nation to vigorous life. I have also dis- 
cussed the international bearing of the Indian 
Emigration question and advocate that there 
should be full freedom for Indian emigration 
into all parts of the British Empire and other 
parts of the world. It isheld by many advocates 
of birth-control that if the population ceases 
to increase then the nation will be vigorous. 
But i hold that mere low birth rate and 
low death rate or even stationary condition of 
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population will not automatically solve the 


problems affecting poverty, ignorance and 
other social evils. However, I hold that 
India needs birth-control as one of the 
factors to improve the condition of her 
people. 


Brrra-Coxtron Anp Worp PEACE 


It is often asserted that overpopulation is 
one of the principal causes of wars and birth- 
control will retard the rapid increase of 
population and thus will help in solving the. 
question of peace. Increase of population 
is one of the factors in rivalry among 
nations but the modern wars are not fought 
for securing food supply. It is hardly possi- 
ble to contend that the French Revolution, 
the American Revolution, the Greek and 
Balkan Wars, Opium Wars, the Crimean War, 
the Franco-Prussian War, the Russo-Japanese 
War, the Boer War, the Italian War, against 
Turkey as well as the Italian War for In- 
dependence and- the last Great War were 
fought for securing means of subsistence. 
Nationai pride, political causes and modern 
imperialism have much to do with them. 
Secondly, I may say that birth-control may 
not necessarily mean stopping of increase 
of population ; on the contrary it may mean 
low birth rate and very low death rate and 
thus more actual increase of population, and 
greater health and vigor among the people 
and possibly greater efficiency in production. 
It seems now that actual increase of popula- 
tion is greater in the countries where birth- 
control is practised such as Australia, New 
Zealand, Denmark, Netherlands than in the 
countries like Japan, India, Chekoslavia and 
Chile. Of course France is an exception 
altho there is no sign of peace in France. 
Countries practising 


Birth-Control. Birth rate. Death rate. Increase. 


Australia 24 9 15 
New Zealand 23 8 15 
Denmark 27 12 15 
Netherlands 25 12 13 


Countries not prac- 
tisiog Birth-Control 


Japan 34 22 12 
India 40 30 10 
Chekoslavia 38 25 13 
Chile 37 31 8 

If birth-control is practised in India, 
Japan and China, death rate will certainly 


be lower and there is every reason to 
believe greater increase of population which 
will not mean increase of poverty and‘ 
decrease of economic strength and wealth. 


RITES OF BLOOD 


Undoubtedly then birth-control as such is 
-not the only meaus to further universal peace. 
But it is certain that with low birth-rate and 
low death-rate there will arise a more healthy 
race and it-may be also possible that the 
poverty of the masses will be less acute and 
then ‘if would afford greater freedom to 
women and greater opportunity for real edu- 
cation, and through education among the 
masses the ideas of peace and common inter- 
est can be inculeated among “the modern 
cannou-fodder of nations,’ so that they 


Ly 


` would refuse to engage ia fratricide for no 


gain to humanity. India aud other nations 
of the world cannot but favor such socia! 
economy which will lead to low birth-1ate 
and low death-rate, to stop human wastrg. 
and to aid the social evolution towards 2 
better race educated to ‘he ideals of :oọ- 


- operation, better distribution of wealth amcag 


individuals as 
world peace. 


Mareh 27, 1925. 


well as nations, leading to 


RITES OF BLOOD 


By C. FEF. ANDREWS 


OT very long ago, in the history of mankind, 
the following scene was enacted in 
England, which af last led to a protest 

being made so earnestly against the cruelty 
involved, that not very long afterwards this 
outrage on humanity was atlast brought to 
an end. 

In a certain village in the South of 
England, not far from the city of London, an 
alarm suddenly spread among the ignoraut 
village people, that the country-side was 
bewitched. Strange and unaccountable things 
had happened, and these were magnified by 
common rumour until the panic grew every 
day more pronounced and some victim had 
to be found. 

Among the very ancient commandments 
in the law of Moses, there appears one primi- 
tive edict, which has been’ the cause of much 
evil and suffering in the West. It runs as 
follows :—“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.” This has been accepted by the Bishops 
of the Christian Chureh in those days about 
which I write, as a part of the Divine 
Commandment, written in heaven and revealed 
on earth to- mankind. Therefore, when the 
practical excitement of the ignorant amd il- 
literate villagers had been roused to the utmost 
pitch by tales of witch-craft and sorcery, the 
people came to the village priest and told 
him that it was necessary to find the evil 
spirit that was causing all the mischief and 
hunt it out of the villages and country- 
side. 


53—9 


‘witch, 1iding on a 


thick and 
professed to have seer a 
broomstick, across foe 
light of the moon. Another had detected a 
large black eat, standing in the moonlighi 
in the centre of the road, just outside tic 
churchyard, out of whose black fur spalis 
had flown upwards. A third villager declarcd, 
that he had over-looked a huge fire in tic 
midst of the forest, round which evil spirts 
were dancing in unholy glee, while a witsh 
was placing into her cauldron the limbs of 
a human child. Such were some of tne 
réports that stirred up the whole connt-y 
at last, into a state bordering on religions 
mania. The credulous parish priest brougit 
them to the ears of the Lord Bishop himsclf 
as he sat in his Cathedral. The Lord Bish: p 
was duly horrified and skocked that thin +s 
like this could happen in his own dioces2. 
God must be angry with tha people and Hs 
Divine wrath must be appeasad. 

Then, with the Lord BisLop’s sanction, aa 
altogether fanatical ‘witch hunt’ began, witn 
the object of finding out the evil spivi:, 
which had taken up its abode in some marshes 
of the parish and was bewitching man and 
beast. 

At last, a poor, miserably bent anl 
decrepit widow woman was discovered, hal: 
mad with the suffering of years and the il 
treatment she had received in the past ia 
her own home. In proportion as her insanit~ 
had inereased, so had the few of her neigh- 


Then the wild stories ezme in 
fast. One villager 
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bours and the suspicion had been aroused 
thet she might be possessed of the Devil. 

The crowd of these South English villagers,— 
at other times gentle and courteous, but now 
in theirfrengzy of panic turnedinto a pack of 
wetlfish human beings, thirsting for blood,— 
surrounded her hut and entered if and 
dragged her out into the open. ‘Then she was 


beaten and twisted and tortured, until she 
was made to confess, in the agony of her 
tozsare, that she had been accustomed 


to have direct dealings with the Evil One, 
and that she had cast an evil eye upon cer- 
tan of the villagers, who had become sick, 
ard also upon the cattle so that they had 
become lame and died. The villagers cried 


oct with a shout of triumph, when the news 
spread that a confession had been extorted 
from her. 


After this, some one cried out, that the 
orival should be tried on her, — ‘et her be 
dregged through the village pond, to see if 
she will sink or swim.” This ordeal was 
carried through to the bitter end, and her 
ecil; was said to be proved beyond all 
mzuace of doubt. Then, after a whole day 


oi torture, which was not far short of a 
erncifixion, she was dragged to the 
iInstket square of the village and there 


publicly burnt to death, while the village 
iest presided over this rite of blood and fire 
auc the church approved. After it was all 
over, the people gathered together in the 
ouse of God and returned thanks to the 
word for all His mercy in delivering them 
tom the power of the Devil, and saving 
them from evil spirits intent on doing mis- 
chref to mankind. God’s wrath, they felt, 
was appeased. 

Such witch burnings, as that which I 
karve described from a record which came 
into my hand, went on for many generations 
in England and in other countries of 
Europe; indeed, in some parts of South 
Es oF Europe, I am told, they have hardly 

€ altogether vanished. We rightly blame 

sicion for encouraging the mentality, 
=u they spring ; but ignorance and il- 
_itaracy, and that irrational habit of mind, 
“nich primitive ignorance engenders,— these 
serhaps are more to blame, even their religion 

We turn from England to the picture of 
auother rite of blood, which religion of 
another kind had excited and provoked. This 
zecord I have taken from a recent newspaper 
cutting; that was sent to me from the 
Central Provinces of India. The story is 


from. 
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too long and too gruesome to tell in all its 
details ; but I will give it in brief. 

Mandla is one of the most backward 
districts of the ‘Central Provinces’ adminis- 
tration. We find such a verdict given of itin 
official reports. From the year 1919 onwards 
there had been a series of wild religious 
excitements, and emotions, due chiefly to 
fear, which had ended in destruction and 
murder. Attempts tc burn, not only women, 
but in one case a whole family, had been 
recorded. ‘The belief atthe back of all these 
had been, that God demanded human 
victims, and that witches had to be exter- 
minated. This series of religious rites of 
blood came to its climax in the murder of 
two children, a baby child and her elder 
brother. 

The story of all that happened has just 
been disclosed, during a trial before the 
Chief Magistrate of the district. The woman, 
who was said to have committed the murder 
and has now been convicted of it, was called 
Janki. She was the daughter-in-law of 
Mulchand, whose two children she was alleged 
to have destroyed in Mulchand’s presence 
and with his own horrified consent. The 
evidence proves that Janki believed herself 
to be the temporary incarnation of Kali, the 
Goddess, in her destructive mood and character. 
In this mood of the Goddess of Destruction, 
Janki was proved in Court to have taken 
the youngest child of Mulchand and dashed 
its brains to pieces as a Sacrifice to Kali. 
She also destroyed, by her violent treatment, 
the second child, who was older in years. 
The father of the innocent children looked 
on at the bloody rite in horror, but offered 
no resistance. Janki asserted that the elder 
child was possessed by an evil spirit, and 
that she herself was the Goddess, at the 
time when she was being inspired by an 
inner voice to do the deed. 

The whole country-side was awed into 
silence, but gradually the news of the tragedy 
leaked through. I have related the main 
incidents as they were related in Court, 
when the Judge summed up the case and 
gave the verdict of ‘guilty. The Hindu reli- 
gion has nobly, for centuries past, been 
engaged in removing from the ignorant 
people's minds the thought of a sacrifice of 
blood, and has substituted the beautiful offer- 
ing of flowers. Nevertheless both in Bengal 
and in other parts of India tne bloody sacri- 
fices still linger. Yet the inhumanity of it 
all, who can question for a moment ? 


We have noticed with sorrow in the 
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newspapers lately in the history of another _ 


religion, Islam, an incident happening among 
the uncivilised tribes of Afghanistan, which 
represents the same explosion of the primi- 
tive religious excitement of mankind, issuing 
in acts of blood which shock humanity. The 
stoning to death of one after another of the 
members of the Ahmadiya sect in Kabul is 
said to be based upon a word of scripture, 
in the same way that the Bishops in England 
pointed some time ago to a text of the Bible 
in order to countenance their own barbarous 
practice of witch-burning. At the back of 
all these acts there is still Jatent the idea, 
which goes far back into the primitive psy- 
cholegy of mankind, that the Deity is propi- 
tiated with blood. 

Unfortunately for’ the purity of the 
Christian Faith—as taught by Christ in the 
precepts of the sermon on the mountand in the 
parables,—from a very early time the death 
of Christ upon the cross became crudely 
misrepresented to possess the same meaning 
as a religious rite of blood. An immoral 
theory arose and became popular, century 
after century, which asserted that the wrath 
of an angry God had only been propitiated at 
last by the blood of an innocent and spotless 
victim, namely, Christ Himself. From time 
to time, protests were made against this 
immoral theory. The noblest of these 
that of Abelard in the Middle Ages. 

In England, for many centuries, the 
conscience of men and women remained in a 
passive state, weighed down by this burden 
of fear and torment with regard to an angry 
and vindictive God. It was only in the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century, through 
the writings and efforts of such men as J.S&. 
Mill and Matthew Arnold and others, who 


was 
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stood outside the church, and of such nen 
as F. D. Maurice and F. W. Robertson. vho 
remained within the church, that this birden 
became at last removed from the minds of 
most English Christians who were oduc ted 
and enlightened. 

. Even up to the present day, howe-er, 
this theory of a bloody rite of propitia ion 
to satisfy an angry God still possesses the 
minds of many ignorant people in England 
and America. It is also very’popular at 
revivalist meetings, especially among the 
Christian negroes of America and in the 
South seas. I have come across if again 
and again, even among thcse who have come 
out to work as missionaries in foreign lards, 
and who preach side by side with it (without 
seeing the inconsistency) the doctrina of 
the love of God. The very fact that is is 
so popular with primitive and aborig nal 
people should go far to explain its orgin 
in the fears and superstitions of mankind. 

With one object in view, I have written 
this article. My object is to ask, whe.her 
the time has not fully come, to seek to 
cleanse, once and for all, the fair nam: of 
religion from all these rites of blood, eherrrr 
they are found. Just as we need to cleense 
from the human body, by a concerted ofort, 
such diseases as leprosy or plague, so su ew 
we need to cleanse away the leprosies of 
the mind. 

Have we, who have gained our «wo 
intellectual and moral freedom, done our 
duty in this matter? For it needs no 
argument to prove that our duty is to 
protest boldly against these things, firs. of 
all in our own religion, and then all cver 
the world. 


INDIAN ART versus KUROPEAN 


By DR. K. N. SITARAM, xa, Pu. D. 


T is a well-known fact that art in India 
is an index of its national mentality, 
even so as the art in Europe is a mirror 

of its own peculiar outlook on life. The 
one was pervaded by a spirit of co-opera- 
tive meditation, and the ideal of Bentham 


in art,” ie. the greatest happiness of he 
largest number, whereas the other aimed as 
its goal at the highest possible development of 
every separate individual and through tuat 
the evolution of humanity to perfection. In 
short their different outlooks on Life can be 
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compared to that of the two Buddhistic 
schools of faith (Hinayana and Mahayana) on 
the same. The one (the European) correspond- 
ed to the Southern School or the Hinayana 
which aimed at the separate spiritual evolu- 
tion of every particular individual composing 
the Sangha (Buddhistie community) until he 
reazhed a stage after huudreds if not after 
thousands of births in annihilating the bonds 
of action (Karma-Bandhana) and become an 
Arhat whose next stage was only Nirvana 
after which the individual soul knew neither 
birch, decay or death. The other the Indian 
view corresponded to the Northern School 
or the Mahayana which aimed at the spiritual 
development of the Sangha as a whole and 
hac the Bodhisatva idéal as the goal of every 
individual whereby one did not pass into 
Nirvana or the waveless sea of Bliss till he 
had rescued every one of the Buddhistic 
community from the shackles of Karma. The 
lesser Vehicle (Hinayana) corresponded to a 
mule, a goat or some other small animal 
which carried only a single pilgrim to a 
definite shrine, whereas in the words attri- 
buted to ‘The Blessed One’ himself, the 
Mahayana corresponded to a big car or 
chariot drawn by bulls or horses which trans- 
parted ‘en masse’ the whole community in 
kat single vehicle to the portals of Nirvana 
or the Gate of Final Liberation. 

Thus we see that these two separate schools 
of human thought, ie. the. Western aud the 
Eastern, have each left the impress of their 
pezuliar mentality upon the civilisation of 
the world as well as upon its art. 

The high priest of Western culture is 
Europe whereas the Guru of the East is 
India. The former embraces in its territorial 
limits the three continents cf Europe, America 
and Australasia and dominates also politically 
a major part of Asia aud Africa, whereas 
the Eastern civilisation is confined practi- 
cally to Asia where besides claiming a major 
pert of that continent all to itself, it carries 
tts influence to wherever the fervour of 
Cristianity and the Sunni branch of the 
Islamic faith is at a low ebb, not only in 
tte homeland of its birth, but also into the 
other continents of the world as well, where 
also the representatives of her culture are 
round, though in a small minority. 

Though confined thus to a small extent 
territorially, still its influence is compact and 
iceludes within its fold more human beings 
tran those whose ideal is the Western type of 
. culture, namely, the aggressive development 
af each particular individual. 
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Thus we see that the spirit of the art of 
the East, be it of China, Japan, Persia or 
India is different from the spirit of the art of 
the West, for the former in consonance with 
its peculiar genius has its artistic ideal, 
Introspection or. Hsotericism, while the ideal 
of the latter is purely exoteric. So Western 
art appeals more to the senses and gives us 
an exquisite feeling of temporary sensuous 
delight which passes off as soon as the object 
of art is removed from our sight and 
resembles jin its intensity the sensation 
produced by listening to a musical snatch 
which holds the ear of the public only for a 
season like the tunes of a ‘Chu Chin Chow’ - 
‘Peggy O’Neil’ or ‘Seikh of Araby.’ Eastern 
art may not give us this exquisitely brief 
delightful sensation, ‘ but stirs the morc 
permanent passions of the human heart 
deeper and leaves behind on the mind the 
same impression as that produced by the 
organ of a great cathedral, or as that 
produced by listening to a splendid rendering 
of one of the chefs d’oeuvre of a Beethoven, 
Mendelsohn or Caruse. Thus the one appeals 
to the multitude, whereas the other only to a 
selected few, namely .'The Initiates in Art.’ 
Hence it is that we see that in a Western 
country the public taketo their museums when 
they have nothing else to do or are ona 
holiday, whereas in the East, the people go to 
their art-galleries, i.e. their temples, only 
when they are in a serious mood or areligious 
festival to fast, pay through, or meditate. 
Thus their ideals stand apart, the one that 
of the chocolate eater, the other that of a 
teetotaler tasting rere wines with the plate 
of-a connoisseur on .the occasion of a 
religious ceremony as the Eucharist or asemi- 
religious function as that of a masonic meeting. 

Further even the best art work of Europe 
has got a detached look and could easily be 
separated from its surroundings without 
suffering much, whereas the art of the Hast 
would suffer fatally if removed from its 
natural environments of temple and the 
typical fauna and flora of an Indian or 
Chinese landscape. Thus the Elgin marbles 
have not suffered artistically much by being 
transported from where they originally lay 
to the Greek room of the British_ Museum, 
whereas the Amaravati marbles adorning the 
passage that leads to the first floor of the 
same Imperial collection strike one as quite 
out of place and blink at us with a pathetic 
look like a she-deer bereft of her mates, but 
surrounded by wolves. This can be best illus- 
trated by examples. 
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The best department of European art 
work, the field where her genius -voices forth, 
as it were, her very soul is sculpture and 
for this to be really first-rate and grand, it 
should: possess a detachment all its own and 
stand out in solitary grandeur all by itself 
like the famous Himalayan peak of Nanga 
Prabat, so that by feasting one’s eyes upon 
it, the fullest amount of pleasure can be 
derived. The figure also should be chiselled 
in a supreme moment of inspiration and 
eternise the happiest pose the individual 


can assume, so that a move by half 
an inch this side or that would spell 
calamity. Thus if we take the chief 


queen of European sculpture, i.e. the Venus 
d’Milo which forms the glory of the Louvre, 
any anatomist will tell us that if the figure 
stoops half an inch more to the front, it will 
tumble down face downwards, and, if made 
to pose half an inch backward, it will lose 
three-fourths of that rhythmic charm which 
makes if a shrine for thousands to gaze at 
and worship hy depriving it of that wonder- 
ful agility of graceful stoop which is all 
pulsating with the tension of excitement. 
Further sculpture suffers by grouping and 
if it is desired to chisel a frieze like the 
one where the nine Muses figure, then the least 
that could be done to preserve its beauty 
as unmulilated as possible would be to give 
each individual figure the greatest detachment 
as is the case with the best Greek representa- 


tions of this theme where every one of the. 


goddesses stands by herself decked in her 
own paraphernalia and would not suffer 
anything artistically if removed from the 
group and mounted on a separate pedestal. If 
wedo not like to do this, but would still 
like to chisel a group like the Laocoon, then 
like the famous master who has conjured 
this wonder from a solid block of lifeless 
marble we too should shut our eyes to the 
stern facts of pitiless nature, or by giving 
a faithful representation to them make the 
sculpture lose all that makes it into a supreme 
vehicle for the expression of the symphony 
of shape, the perfection of form and the 
harmonious rendering of the rhythms and 
curves of the graceful human body. When 
the master undertook to sculpture the Laocoon 
he had two alternatives to face and was, so 
to say, between the devil and the deep sea. 
The devil was the ugliness which would 
result by representing the natural fact, namely 
the limbs and the bodies of the sons of the 
high-priest crunched and reduced to a state 
of pulp by the terrible coils of the python 


` portraiture. 
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and the deep sea was the unnaturalness o 
the Maya (Delusion) which the artist ka 
to hypnotise himself into, by assuming tl a’ 
the young and tender limbs of childrar 
preserved all their symmetry, proporticn 
shape and even beauty in the terrible 
vice-like grip of the monstrous python. Sircc 
it was the heritage of the artist t 
express beauty even at the sacrifice of tru‘h. 
be naturally chose to fallinto the deep sea of 
delusion than to commit what the Indian 
writers on art call Rasabhesa (means literally 
spoiling the flavour). So the Laocoon group 
stands today a supreme thing of beawy 
agonised all over with the torture of physical 
pain which would become mummified inzo 
ugliness if we subject it to the full blast of 
the heartless flame of criticism even as d.d 
the beautiful SHE of the novelist Rider 
Haggard. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to compare the advantages which a 
painter possessed over the sculptor im depicting 
similar scenes. Count Car] Cignani wanted ‘o 
represent the boy Joseph in the terrible grp 
of the lascivious wife of Potipbar, which of 
course being that. of.a mortal woman wis 
comparatively mild and less bone-erushing 
than that of the terrible python. Still tke 
facial expression of agony of the boy Josepa 
in this famous canvassis no less poignant than 
that of the boys of Laocoon, and his 
utter despair and unavailing effort is nct 
surpassed by the sculpture 2ither. But whet 
the sculptor failed to achieve, the painter 
easily succeeded not only in depicting to 
perfection, but also reached that stage by a 
very simple process merely by an additional 
touch of colour in that he made the blood 
rush up to the-face and the extremities of 
the hands and mantle them over with a hectiz 
glow of reddish purple. 

The Indians did not attach much import- 
ance to this pure and simple symmetry cf 
form so much emphasised on by the Greek:, 
or by their cultural descendants of modern 
Europe, but rather strove to express tha 
inexpressible in as beautiful a foum as possibls 
by giving limbs and shape to the inne” 
qualities of head and heart which elevate: 
the gods and godlings above ordinary level 
of humanity. So the best specimens cz 
Indian art are always symbolical, wherea: 
the best of. European art ara only  idealiseu 
Hence it is that while Western 
art can be appreciated and enjoyed by al 
and sundry, intellectuals or the ordinarr 
populace, easterm or western. Eastern ar 
requires at least a passing acquaintance with: 
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the elemeutary principles of its symbology 
hefore it can properly be comprehended or 
appreciated. So to the average wuninitiate 
uf the Western public, Indian art, especially 
the figures of such gods and goddess- 
es like Vishnu, Siva, Trimurti, Ardhanari, 
Kartikeya or Durga in their numerous poses 
mi functionings with their activities and 
qnalities symbolised as hands, heads, weapors 
an] mudras appear a little out of the 
common, if not uncanny or monstrous and do 
not yield that satistied feeling of intellectual 
rejose which they derive by gazing ata 
fizare of Apollo, Venus d’ Medici or the 
DtseT-hrower, whereas, in the case of an 
Indian, theiv importance as religious objects 
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of heartfelt worship and devotion is intensi- 
fied by this very fact of extra limbs aud 
weapons and serves to focus his mind better 
as a preliminary to his enraptured ideal of 
silent contemplations (Samadhi). Thus .to the 


average European unacquainted with the 
ways and the symbology of. Hast, the reli- 


gious art of India is ‘only a primrose by a 
river’s brim, a yellow primrose is to him and 
nothing more’, whereas to the Indian initiate 
even the simple symbology of a Siva-Linga 
is the starting-point of a stream of Bhakti 
(devotionally emotional thought) which like 
the flower in the cranied wall furnishes him 
with enough mental pabulum for the contem- 
plation of the Almighty. i 


ta men arameng ea ge 


TORY THREATS TOAN AWAKENED ORIENT =~ 


By MARY K. MORSE 


The English Review, of January 1925, 
publishes an article entitled “India and Egypt 
‘~Govern or Go”. The author suggests 
tkat the British Government should take 
complete control of the administration of 
Egypt and do away with the Government of 
India Act of 1919. The following extracts 
will supply food for thought for Indian 
statesmen ;— 


“We shall preserve our hold of the Soudan and 
of the Suez Canal; we shail apparently at least. in 
money exact penalty for the murder of distinguish- 
ed HNnglishmen; we shall maintain a garrison 
ir Egypt to prevent the otherwise uncertain appear- 
ence on the .scene of the troops of some other 
European State. But one thing needful, namely, 
tke resumption of the administration into British 
hands will be left undone. Yet, failing this last 
step, it is clear that the whole, future course, of 
events in Egypt will be beset with ceaseless diffi- 
calties leading to disaster...... ee 

hat we are now witnessing in our Indian 
~alm is the initial stage of a process of disinte- 
ration which, if-allowed to develop, must end in 
withering the results of a hundred and fifty years 
za splendid and devoted labor by_many of the 
Fnest and most unselfish servants of England who 
ever furtherd humanity’s cause. Although, both 
strategically and commercially, our withdrawal 
from Hindustan would communicate a_ terrific 
chock to the whole Empire, such as might well 
zad to its complete undoing, the full moral justi- 
{cation of our presence there is to be found only, 
in the maintenance of British administration, which 
¿s in Egypt, has meant the material salvation of 
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the immense mass of the population. Yet the 
goal of the insensate ‘Government of India Act’ of 
1919 is the final extinction of that administrative 
rule which has been for half a dozen generations the 
sole shield of the violent oppression and the cruel 
wrong to which they had been previously subjected. 
These anticipations of evil following the loosening 
of our rule are already justified by the results 
actually attained. Since the Act referred to has 
heen put in force and the institutions which it 
provides have come into being, an enormous in- 
crease in crime of violence has taken place, rioting 
has become frequent and a tide of anarchy has 
been rising In the Punjab, and the dissolution of 
the Pax Britanica is visibly threatened---Our present 
Conservative Government is of course in no way 
responsible for the dire effect of the measure for 
which the disastrous Coalition Ministry of Mr. 
Lloyd George was responsible, nor can Mr. Bald- 
win’s cabinet justly be blamed if in view of all 
that has been written and spoken in support of 
the ‘reforms’ as well as of the brevity of the 
time which they have had for consideration of a 
situation of infinite seriousness, they do not ins- 
tantly ask Parliament, to rescind an Act produc- 
tive. so far, of nothing but evil. Yet as that Aci 
was definitely declared to be purely tentative, and as 
its failure up to this point is manifest, while the 
longer thatit remains in operation the. greater will be 
the misery and injury which it occassions, we hope 
as true friends of India must hope—that_ statesman 
who now happily control our affairs will have the 
courage before long to_ reverse a policy which can 
aniy end in the loss of India by the British Empire 
and its probable conquest by Japan” (pp. 6-8). 


This magazine (The English Review), in 
» s > £ 
a serious discussion on “The Problem of 
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Imperial Federation” by F. A. W. Gisborne 
not only advocates some sort of economic 
preference within the Empire, but advances 
the idea of an Empire Naval Defense Policy 
and the strengthening of the British position 
in the Pacific by augmenting the power of 
the Singapore Naval Base; — 

“The first thing to be done is to call a confer- 
ence of Naval advisers to decide as to the mini- 
mum naval strength and its distribution necessi- 
tated by the present international situation. With 
that knowledge as a basis the way would be clear 
for an attempt to secure by agreement a fair con- 
tribution towards the cost of the self-governing 
States, India and wealthier Crown Colonies, such 
as Ceylon.” p. 127. 

This makes it clear that the Tories are 
planning notonly “to reverse the policy” so far 
as extension of responsible government for the 
people of India is concerned, but under the 
covel of a “Japanese bogey”, are preparing the 
way to saddle India with futher expenditure 
to strengthem British navalism. Lest we 
be misunderstood let us make if emphatic 


that India isnot menaced by Japanese 
aggression. Since the destruction of Russia 
and Germany as immediate rivals of 


Great Britain by her victory in the Worla 
War, British Imperialists of all shades are 
concentrating their attack on Japanese policy 
to bring about “isolation of Japan” in World 


Politics, as a step towards destruction of 
Japan, the only really powerful independent 
Asiatic power rivalling British monopolistic 


economic interest in southern Asia, from the 
Suez to Shanghai. No Indian statesman 
should be misled by the Japanese bogey. 
Once there was a Russian bogey and then 
Japan was used as Britain’s Ally for full 
twenty years to aid her in preserving her in- 
terest and domination of India. Now we have 
learnt from Lord Sydenham and others that 
the policy has been changed, and, at present, 
it is Anglo-American control of the Pacific 
against the increasing power of Japan, the 
awakening of China and assertion of India. 
Let us make it clear that we advocate 
without reservation, that India’s National 
Defense and Foreign Relations must ultimate- 
ly be under Indian control. For this purpose 
we are in sympathy with any move for the 
creation of an Indian Navy, manned, officered 
and controlled by the Government of India, 
the ultimate control of which must be in the 
hands of the Indian people and their represen- 
tatives. We are opposed to the British plan 
of a bigger Naval Base which would be a 
source of irritation and suspicion to Japan, 
China, Russia as well as France. No less an 
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Imperialist authority than General Smuts ha- 
advanced the following argument against thi 
Singapore Naval Base scheme. 

On March 7, 1924. General Smuts televra 
phed to Mr. Thomas, Secretary of the Colonies 
approving the temporary abandonment of tht 
Singapore Naval Base scheme, he said :— 


“Your proposed statement of policy meets wit] 
iny whole-hearted agreement. Purely onthe ground 
of naval strategy the Singapore Base may_ be: 
sound proposal, but the authority of the Britis! 
Empire as the protagonist of the great cause o 
appeasement and conciliation among the nation: 
must be seriously undermined by it. I welcom 
the abandonment of the scheme. Proposed Bası 
while technically outside the limits of the Pacific 
pact made at Washington, would be out of keeping 
with the spirit of the Washington agreement. At 
a time when we should move forward with clean 
hands and unchallenged moral authority this would 
be a step backward. I would bs loth to dissociate 
myself from the Prime Ministers of Australia and 
New Zealand and I sincerely trust that your action 
will meet their acquiescence, not only on the 
grounds stated above but also because no promise 
of real security is contained for them in Singapore. 
For European troubles will probably synchronise 
with any future tension in the Pacific and make it 
out of the question to move the whole or a large 
part of the British Navy to Singapore. Even from 
the point of view of their future security the better 
way is to make the bold move which you propose 
towards enduring peace conditions.” —The Contem- 
pory Review, Jan. 1925, page 112. 


Canada and the Irish Free State refused 
to pass any judgment on the matter, while 
the Government of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia protested against the abandonment of 
the scheme. ‘The following extract from the 


telegram of the Premier of New Zealand 
reveals the real spirit of the people who 


wished to maintain their present attitude to 
the rest of the world, particularly Asia, by 
mere force of arms: 


“I protest earnestly on behalf of New Zealand 
against the abandonment of the proposal to make 
Singapore a safe and strong Naval station, because 
[ believe that the Empire will stand as long as 
Britain holds the supremacy of the sea, but, if 
Naval supremacy is lost by Britain, the Empire 
may fall, to the detriment of humanity as a whole 
as well as of its own people, anq it is surely the 
duty of the British Parhament and British Ministers 
to see that there will be no danger of such a 
catastrophe so far as it is humanly :possible to pe- 
vent it.” Ibid, page, 114. 


To our judgment a Singapore Naval Base 
in violation of the spirit of the Washington 
Conference, which will antagonise possibly 
all Pacific Powers outside the British Empire 


is not a security to the British Empire. We 
frankly say that we agree with the 
following statement -of the writer in the 


Inglish Review, and assert that the short- 
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sigited Australian policy will lead to the 
possible destruction of the Empire :— 


“The White Australia” doctrine asserted by the 
commonwealth is in itself pregnant wiih grave 
anzer to British rule in [India and elsewhere, as 
well as to the Dominion in which it originated. 
Tt ix a standing challeage to all the World’s colored 
inhabitants. Ancient Empires perished through over- 
centralisation and despotism : the existence of that 
foartled by Great Britain is threatened by excess of 
lincrty and lack of the necessary supreme control- 
ling authority.” (p. 137). 


India has no common interest to side 
witn Australia and New Zealand where the 
lot of the Indians is deplorable, and in which 
comtry they are unwelcome even as emi- 
grants. India has no reason to support any 


Naval plan threatening Japan, China, Russia 
or France. l 
In conclusion, we pronounce this warning 

note to the Indian statesmen that unless they 

present a united front against the British 

Tories, far from securing full Dominion 

status in the near future, there will be a 
“reversion of Policy” and a continued reign 

of terror in India as it happened in Ireland. 

The real test of national solidarity among 
Indian Nationalists is at hand. Secondly, the 
Indian statesmen should boldly and  unhesi- 
tatingly stand against the Singapore Naval. 
Base scheme and enunciate a Foreign 
Policy which will be friendly to all nations 
and not antagonistic to Japan, China, Russia, 
Turkey or any other nation. 


Pe a o e a 
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~. DUCKS, CIVILISATIONS AND THE HINDUS 


By NATHOOBHAI D. PATEL 


I. 


1. Wild and Tame Ducks 


N studying tke brains of birds, many years 
ago, Sir James Crichton-Browne, the 
eminent Scotch neurologist, was struck by 

th= remarkable differences in the size of the 
brains of wild and tame ducks. He attributed 
them to the effects of use and disuse on the 
brain, and to elucidate the point further he 
mide a great number of observations, the 
first fifty of which are set forth in the follow- 
ing table:— 
Domestie Ducks 
50 Observations 
Average Body Weight : 1816°7 
grammes. 


Wild Ducks 


11555 grammes. 
6°43 


Average Brain Weight: 5.27 ; 
Diterence Body Weight :+660.9 --660.9 
Di ference Brain Weight: -1.1 PEL 
Tke Weight, of. the Brain 

colapared to the weight 

of the Body :1 : 3383 1:179.6 


Tt will be seen that the average weight of 
the domestic duck—fully grown specimens 
heing alone examined—is 1816.7 grammes, 
wiile that of the wild duck is only 1155.8 
grammes; but the average weight of the brain 
at the domestic duck is only 5.37 grammes, 
wile that of the wild duck is 6.43 grammes. 
` A though the body of the domestic is on the 


50 Observations 


average 66.7 grammes heavier than that of the 
wild duck, its brain is on the average 1.06 
grammes lighter. The brain weight is to the 
body weight as 1 to 338 in the domestic duck, 
while in the wild duck it is as 1 to 179. From 
these observations Sir James Crichton-Browne 


concludes : i , 

The disparity in the brain of the wild duck and 
domestic duck must be unhesitatingly ascribed to 
domestication, which in the case of the duck has 
had in view its edible qualities and its production 
of eggs. Increased body bulk and fecundity have 
been aimed at. Parents have been selected 
and eggs chosen on account of their size, 
and conditions of life have been _ provided 
calculated to encourage body growth. Food has 
been copiously supplied, and ofa kind richer and 
more nutritious than could have been obtained in 
the feral state. Shelter has been afforded with 
protection against natural enemies, and competition 
has been practically eliminated. In short, the life 
of the domestic duck has been made tranquil, 
luxurious and indolent. Its whole duty has been to 
eat, grow fat and replenish the pond. Few calls 
have been made on its intelligence. It has not had 
its energies evoked by a free existence. It has beer 
dragged down by domestication to a lower mental 
level. For eighteen centuries, and notwithstanding 
occasional infusions of wild blood, it has been sink- 
ing into lmbecility caused by comparative disuse of 
its brain and nervous system. A 

'The wild duck on the other hand, has continued 
to make active use of its brain, which has not 
therefore, dwindled. It excels its domestic congener 
as decisively in mental power as in brain mass. 
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It is from first to last a superior being, mentally 
considered and displays an intelligent and, instinc- 
tive acuteness to which the barndoor variety can 
make no pretension. Everyone acquainted with 
wild ducks and domestic ducks respectively must 
be struck by mental difference in their character 
and behaviour. .The first are most elegant in their 
carriage, the second are typically ungainly and 
wobbling in gait. The first are rapid and _ precise 
in their movements, the second are slow and uncer- 
tain. The first are strong on the wing anc traverse 
great distances. The second have almost lost the 
power of flight. The vision of the wild duck is 
keen, that of the domestic duck comparatively 
feeble. Wild ducks for the most part feed by night, 
tame ducks by day. Wild ducks migrate for the 
summer into the colder regions of the North. 


Tame ducks remain contentedly in the familiar - 


farmyard. Wild ducks are shy and cautious as 
seen in the height at which they fly, and the dis- 
tance they keep from the edge of any lake or piece 
of water on which. they may be swimming and 
in the circumvolutions they perform over any spot 
on which they meditate alighting. Tame ducks ex- 
hibit no circumspection and do not always escape 
from the passing wheel. The wild drake pairs 
with one female, the domestic drake is polygamous. 
While the wild duck is sitting on her eggs, of 
which she lays 10 or 12, the drake keeps in the 
vicinity ofthe nest and gives warning of the ap- 
proach of danger. When the domestic duck is 
brooding on a batch of her eggs, of which she lays 
80 or 100 in a year (some intensively cultivated 
ducks now, Ibelieve, produce 250 in a season) the 
drake manifests no wxorial solicitude. The well- 
known mode of flight of wild ducks, in wedge 
shaped formation, and the fact that when they 
are assembled in numbers scouts are sent out, to 
reconnoitre. betoken a degree of social organisa- 
tion of which we have no vestige in domestic 
ducks. Altogether there is a mental sprightliness and 
spontaneity in the, wild duck that have no counter- 


part in its domestic congener. It has by constant 


use kept its brain vigorous and nimble”. 


Similar observations are made on dogs and 
horses. Salensky in his book on the Equus 
Prjevalskii—the wild horse-that has to make 
its own way in life, points out that it has a 
much larger brain capacity than our Equus 
Caballus, that is catered for at every turn ; 


and Captain M. H. Hills—and no higher 


authority can be quoted—is of opinion that 
a high degree of reasoning power is not 
desirable in a horse, and has been gradually 
reduced by training through many genera- 
tions. The education of the horse and his 
subsequent employment deprive him of 
initiative and aim at subjugation and the 
inculcation of ready obedience, that is to say, 
reflex obedience, and it is not desirable that 
the horse should know too much. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne concludes :— 

“In human beings as in ducks, diminished use 
of the brain will eventuate in atrophy or some 
diminution of power. There is abundant evidence 


that the dome of thought in man in which, in 
every deed, he lives and moves and has his being, 
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may deteriorate or crumble if left tenanik S- or 
Only partially occupied. Men, like ducks, may Le 
fed, housed, fenced about and exempted  fronur 
active participation in the struggle for exis ens, 
and then, unless they have resolution to ‘se ra 
delights and live laborious days’, they will, ike 
ducks, decline in mental capacity.” 

lf the conclusions of the learned scieazt-s: 
be sound, —and Darwin arrives at simila? 
results in his Animals and Planis uer 
Domestication then there can be no dows: 
that the disuse of the brain in a commuaity, 
howéver high its mental achievements, mst 
lead to gradual decay and degeneration, n 
time. We read that “some modern egredi d 
races are descended from ancestors posse std 
of a relatively higher civilisation. Tle 
Indians of Central America the mocezn 
Egyptians, the heirs of the great Oricatal 
Monarchies of pre-Christian times, tle 
Fuegians and Bushmen, are degenerates aid 
seemingly have sunk down from lack of enze-- 
prise and sheer inaptitude.” Let us briat y 
examine the civilisations of the past wd 
the theories put forward from time to tne 
to explain their Rise and Fall. 


| Ir 
Revolutions cof Civilisations. 


Civilisation is an intermittent and re- 
current phenomenon in the history of mxa- 
kind. The history of Ancient Egypt, ths 
mother of many a civilisation, illustrates this 
aspect of civilisation in a most excellert 
manner. In no other country have se men” 
phases of civilisation sprouted, flourishec 
decayed and died. No other country 103 
seen sO many waves of civilisation, ris n7 
and receding as this hoary land of the N le 
Prof. Flinders Petrie, the eminent Egyptc!o 


gist, distinguishes eight successive periods o 


civilisation each separated by an 
barbarism or decline before and after it 
The first two periods are, apart from the 
paleolithic flint age, prehistoric. 

The third period is assigned to first t74 
Dynasties, 5400 B.C. The fourth period is 
assigned to 3-6 Dynasties. 4750 B. ©. Duriag 
this period is noted the rise of civilisation— 
Enneatum, 4450 B. ©. in Mesopotamia. Tue 
greatest feature of this period is the pow2r 
of construction as exhibited in its archite2- 
ture. In Europa this period corresponds zo 
the Harly ‘Cretan period. 

The fifth period is assigned to 7-4 
Dynasties, 3450 B.C. This period corres- 
ponds to Middle Cretan period in Europe ard 
to Naramsin (3750 B.C.) pericd in Mesopotamia. 


age o 
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The distinctive feature of this period is the 
rise o- foreign connections in the 12th dynas- 
ty. The sixth period is assigned to 15-20 
Dynasties, 1550 B.C. this period corresponds 
to the later Creta period in Europe, to the 
Khammuratz (2100 B. C.) period in Mesopotamia 
and to the Vedic period in India. The great- 
est feature of this period in Egypt was the 
utilization of natural products in the 18th 
dynasty. The seventh period is assigned to 
21-83 dynasties, 450 B. C. It corresponds to 
the Classical period in Bnrope, to the Ashur- 
banipal (640 B. €C.) Period in Mesopotamia 
and to the Buddhist period in India. Catalog- 
ning of nature may be considered the most 
- distinguishing feature of this period. 

The eighth period is put about 1240 A. 
D. It corresponds to the Middle Ages in 
Europe to Bl Maninn Period in Mesopotamia 
and to the advent and rise of the Moham- 
madans in India. 

: Between the different periods of civiliza- 

tion there isan average difference of 1330 
years in the case of Egypt; 1500 years in 
Europe; 1520 in Mesopotamia and in India 
(one period) 1800 years. In the phases of 
Mexisan civilisation the difference is also found 
to be about 1500 years. It is evident from 
this that the length of period is practically 
alike in different parts of the globe suggest- 
ing that it is due to the human constitution 
ratner than to external causes. 

Also, after surveying the movements of 
the Btruscans in Italy, Greeks in Bactria, 
Arabs in Spain, Flinders Petrie concludes 
that the phase of an intrusive people is that 
of their native source and not that of their 
new region. The phase of civilization is in- 
herent in the people and is not due to the 
circumstances of their position. 

Now, what ‘causes the ups and downs of 
this rhythm of civilisation? We see the 
wave of civilisation in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Mezico, Europe or India—“falling to a 
minimum, and then suddenly rising again. 

. To what is this change due? In every case in 
which we can examine the history sufficiently, we 
find that there was a fresh race coming inio thé 
country when the wave was at its lowest. In short 
every civilisation of a setiled population tends to 
inessant decay from its maximum condition; and 
thes decay continues until il is too weak io initiate 
anything, when a fresh race comes in, and utilises 
the old steek to graft on, both in blood and culture. 
As soon a3 the mixture is well started it rapidly 
grows on the old soil, and produces a new wave 
of civilisation. There is no new civilisation with- 


out a mixture of blood, parthenogenesis is unknown 
in lee birth of civilisation.” 


As example of incoming of new races 
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Petrie notes the continual flow of migration 
from the North of Europe t> the South and 
from the Asiatic side westwards; between 
A. D. 300 and 600 fifteen different races 
broke bounds, belonging to half a dozen 
different stocks. At the beginning of the 
classical period in Europe there is the tradi- 
tional “Return of the Herakleidai’ (1200 B. C.) 
In Egypt we have the Arab invasion in 
64 A. D., Easterners 950 B. C., Ethiopians 
750 B. C., Libyans 750 B. C., Hyksos migra- 
tion 2600 B. C., and the Mesopotamians, two 
of whom even became Kings of Egypt in the 
sixth period. These intrusions of barbarians, 
Petrie shows always to coincide with the 
decay of the native civilisation -anda new 
wave of civilisation beginning to rise in 
about 300 years after their advent and reach- 
ing its maximum in about 1500. 


Ill 
Theortes 


Of the theories put forward to explain 
the decay of civilisation, the oldest is the 
one that makes the form of government res- 
ponsible for it. At every invasion by a new 
people, there is a strong personal rule, neces- 
sary for the settling down of the people. The 
benevolent autocrat, like a father, looks after 
the needs of his subjects. He establishes 
peace and foundation of a new civilisation is 
cast. In his wake follow the priests. 
Theocracy imposes ethics and spiritual values. 
Law is established, social, - organisation 
springs up. Oligarchy and aristocracy follow. 
Civilization rapidly rises to its highest level. 
With the highest culture reign the greatest 
amount of debauchery, luxury and poverty. 
Disuse degeneration sets in. The people —the 
poor are furious, they rebel and seize the 
power in their hands; and decay sets in, 
when the majority without wealth—‘the 
accumulated capital of faeulties’—eat up the 
wealth of the minority, until the inferior 
population is swept away. to make room 
for a fitter people. 

The next theory is known as the Liberal 
theory of the eighteenth ` century associated 
with the name of Condorcet (1743-1794). It 
attributed the causes of decay not to 
democracy but to the inherent weakness in 
human social organisation. It saw a con- 
spiracy among the rulers, priests and aristo- 
crats to deprive the people of their natural 
rights. Remove this selfish trio, rewrite laws, 
reorganise social institutions and there is 
nothing to fear from democracy; and the 
doctrine culminated to the French Revolution. 
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Then followed the Post-Liberal . theory 
of the nineteenth century. The practical 
sociologists of England said to the wild 
enthusiasts of the French Revolution: Kings 
are alright, priests and aristocrats are alright, 
social institutions are alright; what is wrong 
with society is the egnorance of the mass. It 
is in ignorance that the germs of decay are 
generated, and they set themselves by 
compulsory aud free education by universal 
vote and emancipation of women, to educate 
the ignorant mass. 


The modern or the Anthropological theory, 
while not denying the role of government, 
social institutions and education in the rise 
and fall of peoples, is not content with them 
alone and seeks other factors elsewhere. 
According to it, the growth of a civilisation 
‘is due.to the supreme need of defence against 
nature, animals, other communities, diseases 
etc., and to the mexture of blood and culture. 
The hybrid vigour resulting from such a 
mixture causes the sudden rise in the wave 
of civilisation. The decay is attributed to 
various causes, economic, governmental, soctfal 
and biological. Depopulation or overpopula- 
tion, famines, wars, weakening of the peasant 
class and rise of the relatively parasitic 
urban class, strifes between labour and capital 
resulting in diminished production, may 
be counted as contributing to the economic 
causes. The State may become a cause of 
ilecay when it usurps the functions of an 
individual and interferes with the natural 
forces which destroy the undesirables. Among 
social causes may be counted the restrictions 
and limitations imposed on society while the 
civilisation was growing and which were 
quite necessary then as discipline, but which 
now tend to rigidity and to keep society 
bound. The community loses its natural 
(collective) social vitality and becomes stagnant. 
The last and the most important is the 
biological factor—the gradual exhaustion of 
natural, physicial vitality due‘to long con- 
tinued inbreeding. 

After giving these several theories we 
may best describe our position in the words 
of Prof. Gates :— i 

Climatic changes, soil sterility, malaria, infan- 
ticide, losses in war, inbreeding, natural sterility or 
racial ennui, and hopelessness of outlook—all of 
these causes may have been operative in particular 
cases, but none of them appear to be adequate to 
account for the submergence of the classic civili- 
sations of antiquity. We see the sweep of biologi- 


cal waves on waves of population, but the nature 
of the operative forces which produce these tides 


is too complex for analysis with our present know- 


ledge.” 


wi 


IV 
Eugenics 
*“The Greek ‘vhilosopher, like the modern so da 'iat 
would sacrifice man to the State; the priest a:o dd 
mr e man to the Church; the scientific evolut:or i.t 
would sacrifice man to Race.” Allbutt. 

In Europe, the eighteenth century actiag 
up to its beliefs culminated in Revolutioas. 
and the nineteenth century in various mea- 
sures of social Reform. The modern socolo- 
gists guided by anthropologists and biolczists 
are preparing themselves to prevent tne 
decay of modem civilisation by staying of 
the disappearance of the eugenic wpa 
class, by checking the prolific growth of tae 
undesirables and by foreseeing and prevatt- 
ing the racial ennui—inevitable consequenc2: 
of any civilized community. This wor is 
taken up by the now science of Hugenics 
founded by Sir Francis Galton in England 
In 1902 he read before the Sociological 
Society, London, his new famous paper 
“Eugenics : its Definition, Scope and Aims’ 
Two years later, in 1904, he founded ¢ 
Research Fellowship at the Universitr oi 
London to investigate eugenic problems, ard 
in 1905 a Scholarship was added. Eden 
Schuster and -Miss. E. M. Elderton held tue 
posts until 1907 when Professor Karl P2az- 
son took charge of the research work. In 
1911, when through the terms of Galton’s 
will a professorship was founded, Professir 
Pearson was invited to hold it. Since 
then the movement has spread throughout 
the western world. At present the institut: s 
working for eugenics are the Galton Eugenics 
Laboratory and the Hugenics Education Soc:ety 
in England; The Institute of Heredity in 
Boston, Eugenics Record office, the Volta 
Bureau in Washington, the American Breeder, 
Association at St. Louis now known as ths 
American Genetic Association, in America; 
Germany, Sweden, Switzerland and Ausia 
are united in an International Eugerics 
Society ; Hungary has formed an organisation 
of its own, France has its society in Paris 
and the Italian Anthropological Society i: 
giving much attention to the subject; The 
Institute Solvay of Belgium-works for it; ir 
Holland a strong Committee has been formed 
and Sweden has puta large separate organisa 
tion in the field. . l 

Some of these countries have enactec 
special social laws on the evidence suppliec 
by the recent research in Eugenics, we shal 
confine ourselves only to the progress oz 
Eugenics in the United States. Twelve Sta-es 
now have laws on their statute books p`o- 
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vidng for the sterilization of certain classes 
of individuals. Similar laws bave been passed 
in a number of other States, but were vetoed 
by the governors, while in many others bills 
hare been introduced but not passed. There 
is enother way in which attempts have been 
male to restrict the reproduction of 
the undesirables ; by putting restrictions on 
mariage. Applicants of marriage license are 
reqnired to present a certificate from com- 
petant medical authority that the applicants 
were examined by him, were found free 
from venerial disease and fit to marry. In 
seme cases they are also required to present 
birh certificates before a license is issued. 
Sezregation on a large scale of the eugeni- 
cuy unfit has been contemplated in many 
Siazes. 

Americans seem to 
indicated by Professor Flinders Petrie in 
building up their new civilisation. Petrie 
cioses his study of the revolutions of civili- 
saon with these pregnant words, 

if the view becomes really grasped, that the 
sevree of svery civilisation has lain in race mixture 
tt may be that eugenics will, in some future 
ewmisation, carefully segregate fine races, and 
preonibit continual mixture, until they have a 
dist net type which will start a new civilixation 
wie transplanted. The future progress of man 
mar depend as -much on isolation to establish a 
line as on fuston of types when established.” 

The present immigration laws in America 
are based on these principles: 

(1) Mixture of very superior 
infsrior races is undesirable. 

(2) Mixture of widely different races is 
un desirable. 

(3) Continual mixture even of. equal 
races is not desirable. A period of racial 
mixture should be followed by a period of 
elcse inbreeding. 

So by the immigration Act of 1924 the 
Jnited States introduce a quota scheme 
based on the Census of 1890, admitting from 
cach European Country immigrants equal 
îm number to 2 per cent of the total of its 


follow the lines 


and very 


nationals resident in the United States in 
ibat year. This plan made a huge cut in the 
quotas of the Mediterranean and Slavic 


neoples and was very much favourable to 
Sagland. This low quota of the Mediterra- 
2ean and Slavic people will further be 
raduced in 1927 when the present scheme 
Fill be superseded by a new one. In that 
year what is now described as the “National 
cigins” Plan will come jinto operation. 
Trader it a total of 150,000 immigrants will 
be admitted annually to the United -States 
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and they will be taken from each European 
Country in the proportion that it has contri- 
buted to the racial make up of the American 
people as evidenced by the Census of 1920. 
The present racial composition of U, 8. is, 
according-to Capt. John B. Trevor of New 
York, as follows :— : 


British and North Irish 52 Millions 
Germans (including Jews) 12 2 
Negro and Mulatto 12 á 
Irish Free State 5 ? 
Canadian (English and French) 3 
Italian — Bie 
Polish (including Jews) 3 
Russians (including Jews) Zip 
Swedish 2 : 
Dutch : Oe ag 
Austrian (including Jews) 1 million 
Norwegian i 
French | es 
Mexican 3s 
Total population, 106 Millions 

The “national origins” bill will not 


affect the present exclusion of the Asiaties 
whose uneligibility to citizenship will bar 
them. Its paramount effect, which is keenly 
desired, will be to make the British Isles 
supply three out of every five immigrants 
allowed to enter the United States after 1926 
so, in 1927 the United States will be ready 
uñder the new law to welcome 91,000 people 
from the British Isles and less than 60,000 
from all other European countries together. 


V, 


Hindus : Their Rise and Fall 
Though it is still a disputable point when 


. the Aryans settled down in North India, we 


may safely take it to be somewhere about 
2500 B. C. That they did not fully inter- 
marry with the “natives” is now almost 
universally accepted. A thorough study of 
the Vedas reveal that by the end of the 
Vedic Period (2500-1000 B. C.) at least four 
main castes were definitely formed and more 
definite social organisation was being evolved 
which culminated in the Laws of Manu. 
Aftér the Vedic Period followed the period 
of philosophic speculations as exhibited 
in the Upanishads which disappears in 
the rituals and formulae of the later Brahman 
period (1000-600 B. C.) The next rise 
in the Hindu activity is that of the Buddhist 
Period. Gautama Buddha lived in 563-483 
B. ©.; Asoka during 274-236 B. C. Then we 
have another upward Wave as represented 
by Samudragupta (330-875 A. D.) and Harsha 
(606-647 A. D.) 


By 1024 A. D. the Hindus were too 
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decayed to resist the Mohammedans, who 
with comparative. ease became masters of 
Northern India. After the advent of the 
Mohammedans the Indian Civilisation again 
began to rise aud reached the maximum 
somewhere about 1550 A. D. 

How can we explain the periodic rises 
and falls in the Hindu history? We have 
no definite knowledge about the formation 
of the castes and rigid social organisations of 
the Hindus. The thevries of caste put for- 
ward by Ibbert, Senart, Masefield and Risely 
all appear to be cqually inadequate to explain 
many things. It is beyond question that 
many different races entered India. We have 
evidence of the Yavanas (Ionian Greeks), the 
Shakas or Scythians the Nomads of Central 
Asia and the Parthusians of Persia coming into 
India just before or after the beginning of 
the Christian era. We also have evidence 
that the Persians had very intimate inter- 
course with the Indians in Vedic times—the 
conquests of Cyrus (558-530), Darius (522-486) 
and Xerxes (486-465) could not be without 
their social effects on the people. We cannot 
deny that there was a more or less continual 
mixture of different races in Ancient India, 
and that side by side with it existed a 
system of inbreeding established and perpe- 
o by the newly forming castes and social 
aws, 

The problems to be solved by the Indian 
Sociologists today are:— 

1. Evolution of the Caste System ; Aryan 
and Dravidian elements in its formation, and 
how incoming races in India managed to be 
assimilated, if at all, by the older races. 

2. Hugenic value or dysgenic effects of 
the Caste-System. 

ə. Hugenic value or dysgenic effects of the 
Hindu Social Laws and Customs e.g, Marriage 
Laws early marriages, polygamy, widow remarri- 
ages ete. 

The Hindu Caste-System has been very 
much praised on the one hand while it is 
relentlessly condemned onthe other. Nietzsche 
hailed Manu as the greatest of the world’s 
Soliologists for his Caste-System, while all 
Indian Social Reformers from Rammohan 
Roy to Chandavarkar have blamed the castes 
for the fall of India. Modern eugenists are 
advocating what virtually amounts to ‘the 
Caste-System of the Hindus less its rigidity. 
William McDougal has developed this eugen- 
ic caste-system in his “KEugenia—National 
Welfare and National Decay” (1921). We 
have seen that continous inbreeding for a 


long period leads to a deterioration of the- 
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stock. Petrie has considered this as one ol 
the chief factors responsible for the decay >Í 
peoples. some of the modern Sociologists 
attribute the relative barrenness of Irelard 
and Spain to their relative isolation ard 
subsequent forced inbreeding. The Trish >f 
Southern Ireland are considered to be pro- 
duced by comparatively clcse interbreedirg 
for at least ten centuries 

Is it not a fair assumption, then, that the 
continued inbreeding .in the Hindu castas 
for at least twenty centuries has lead to tle 
deterioration of the germ plasm, and su>- 
sequent decay of the people ? 

Let us turn to the Hindu Marriage Laws. 
All Hindus must marry. This social law s 
eugenic as well as strongly dysgenic; eugen c 
inasmuch as it disallows eugenically jt 
members of the Society to remain unmarricd 
and thus impoverish the community; dysgen c 
inasmuch as it forces the eugenical.y 
unfit, the feeble minded, the defective ʻo 
marry and thus vitiate the community, Agam 
in Hindu marriage system there is no score 
for the Natural Law of Sexual Selection. 
This Law is the most potent factor in 
weeding out the undesirables from the 
community. The popular beliefs in tle 
West, (where this Law operates with moze 
or less freedom), such as the dissimila s 
attract cne another, have been shattered Ly 
recent researches of Karl Pearson, who his 
established the “law of assortive mating” 
in virtue of which human beings in mo:t 
cases, if left to themselves, mate not wich 
their opposites in stature, complexion, etc., 
but with their own kind. The inference s 
that, according to Galton’s Law, the strorg 
tend to perpetuate and strengthen their kird 
by mating, biologically speaking in their own 
kind. . 

The dysgenic effects of too early marriages 
of - prohibition of widow marriages, barte? 
systems of marriage prevalent in some castes, 
are too obvious to deserve any mention. 

Hindu marriage laws disallow marriages 
between relations. In the Wast and in othe- 
communities in India we know that mer: 


relationship, except it be very close, is ne 
-barrier to marriage. Is it eugenicall= 
desirable to prohibit marriages betwee. 


relatives? In America, where in nearly hal: 
the States marriage between cousins 1 
prohibited, the question of consanguineous 
marriage has been very widely discussec 
by the scientists and their conclusions arc 
that consanguineous marriages in a degrec 
no closer than that of first cousins arc 
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neither to be condemned nor praised indis- 
criminately, their desirability depending on 
the ancestry of the two persons involved ; 
that such marriages more often produce 
geniuses than degenerates. The vital question 
in marriage is, therefore, not whether the 
persons concerned are related by blood, but 
whether they are carriers of desirable traits. 


VI 
Conclusions. 


Two factors seem to be responsible for 
the decay of the Hindus, first, disuse of’ their 
faculties and second, close inbreeding, t.e., 
lack of outbreeding. The Hindus, it appears, 
deteriorated like the domestic ducks, when 
they were at the height of their glory when 
they were well-fed, well-housed, well-protected 
by nature and free from the active participa- 
tion in the hard struggle for existence, and 
ever since they have been unable so regain 
their lost vigour. (I do not intend here to 
discuss the theory of inheritance of acquired 
characters but I should like to refer my 
readers who may be inclined towards the 
theory of Weismann to the recent work of 
Kammerer Pavlov and Gurer andSmith, 1920). 
This disuse atrophy has been nurtured and 
accentuated by the caste-system of perpetual 
close inbreeding, which was quite desirable 
aud necessary in the past to transform the 
heterogeneous population of Vedie and 
Buddhist: periods, into a homogeneous one, but 
which now only serves to increase decay 
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and degeneration of the people. The great- 
est of the Mohammedan monarchs of India, 
Akbar, saw the social, if not the biological 
disadvantages of two “races” living side by 
side without intermarrying. He attempted a 
most desirable fusion between the two and 
IT am inclined to believe that the greatness 
of the Indian Civilisation in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was directly due to 
this fusion of blood and culture. 

If the modern Hindus are not entirely to 
be wiped out from the civilisation of the 
world it is preeminently essential that they 
should begin to use their mind and body to 
their utmost, they should begin to free them- 
selves from the dangers of disuse or lopsided 
use of the brain, with determination to “scorn 
delights and live laborious days.’ They 
should take the regulation of their lives from 
the hands of Manus, Yagnavalkyas and Vya- 
sas into their own hands and using all the 
methods that modern science provides should 
organise themselves to investigate the causes 
that are responsible for their decay, putting 
aside minor scholastic quibbles they should 
unite to reorganise society——society not only 
of Hindus but of all communities living 
in India, Hindus, Moslems, Parsis, Christians 
and others. Unless this is done, the falling 
wave of Indians will continue to fall—natural 
laws have no respect for persons or hoary 
age—till they also become phantoms of the 
past, mere shadows, like the great Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians and Greeks. 
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THE PUNJAB PEASANTRY AND ITS- INDEBTEDNESS# 


By SRI KISHAN 


PEASANTS IN THE PUNJAB © 


THE major portion of the population of the 
Punjab | consists of agriculturists. Go -to any 
village in the Punjab—the number of villages in 


* REFERENCE: Wolffs “People’s Bank”. 
Wolff's “Cooperation in India”. __ 
“Indian Cooperative Studies”—edited by Ewbank. 
Morison’s “Industrial Organization of an_Indian 
: Province”. 
Ganga Ram’s “Lecture on Agricultural Proverbs”. 
Caivert’s Article on “Agricultural Credit”. 
Report of the Indian Currency Committee for 
e o. 1919—20”, and 
Calvert’s “Laws and Principles of Cooperation _, 
in India”. 


the Punjab is much greater than that of towns—and 
you will find that about 99 per cent. of the village 
population is agriculturist or depends upon agricul- 
ture. The average holding is very small. The 
peasant is poor and resourceless. It is for this 
reason that though the Punjabee_ peasant is sturdy 
and the Punjab has a rich and-alluvial soil, extens- 
ive irrigation works, and a net-work of railways, 
his productivity is less than that of farmers m the 
West. Being ignorant the peasant receives little 
for what he sells and pays too much for what he 
buys. If he has money he does not know how to 
spend or save it; if he borrows money he cannot 
get loans on terms suitable to him in spite of the 
fact that the security that he offers for the loan is 
the best that anybody can give—Peasants with 
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the best credit are not infrequently -the worst 
victims of the mahajan. 


Peasants Dairy LIFE 


A word or two may now be said about the life 
of the village peasant in the Punjab. Villagers, 
generally speaking, are well acquainted with one 
another’s habits, customs, dealings, character and 
conduct, and financial position—very generally they 
are kith and kin of one another, and are thus 
leauge known to one eanother: and more so 
because the village consists only of a small number 
of families probably descended from the same 
ancestors. 

A villager goes to his farm with his cattle and 
pionek early`i in the morning and begins ploughing 
the field, no matter if itis winter, morning or 
summer noon. Generally he takes his food in the 
arm for his field lies some 3 or 4 miles away 
from the village. He works on his farm from 
morn fill eve, and returns home with his tired and 
hungry bullocks in the evening. Then taking his 
meals he goes to the chaupal (the common meeting 
place) with his merry hooka and enjoys the 
company of his brethren while the merry hooka 
oes round. When it is night he goes to bed 
1appier than a lord in his mansion. 


AGRICULTURIST MUST BORROW 


The prosperity of the peasant depends upon 
rain.—If it rains at the proper time and the har- 
est is good, he gets enough money to meet his 
requirements though not able to save much for 
he future. Bat if, on the other hand, the harvest 
s not good, or a bullock dies, or the plough be- 
somes rotten and needs replacement, or he has to 
narry a son or a daughter, or to perform a shradh, 
br some other ceremony, he wo be in need of 
noney. But where is this money to come from ?— 
o one is so charitable as to give-him the needed 
noney for nothing. Naturally he must have re- 
course to borrowing. He can borrow money from 
hree sources.-[The Government, the banks, and 
he Baniá (the village. money-lender). Let us 
‘onsider these creditors in some details. 


I. LOANS FROM GOVERNMENT 


Government cannot and does not know the need 
nd credit of the borrower, and so until it is satis- 
fed that the credit of the borrower is good, and 
he loan is wanted for productive purposes, it will 
ot grant him any loan. This enquiry, involves 
ime. Again it will grant loan to the needy peasant 
rough its complex machinery of officials which 
oes not always work smoothly and rapidly. 
iovernment also insists on punctual repayment. 
rovernment loans, it will thus appear, do not help 
1e Hericulturist much. 


i. Loans 


With the banks the same trouble arises. Banks 
ave also to be satisfied about the security of the 
pan and the credit of the borrower before they 
rake a loan. This too takes time. Besides this 
here are very few banks in the Punjab. This 
oint was very forcibly brought out by Mr. Dalal 
1x-High Commissioner for India in Eneland) 
n his minority report on Indian currency 1919-20. 

he vast and scattered population of India has 
hu» modern banking facilities at 165 stations only 
nd consequently the financial power of India is 
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insufficiently mobilized. Money kes dormant in 
endless sma!l hoards.” When sach is the bankine 
condition of the whole of India containing com- 
mercially more advanced promises than the Punjab. 
the condition of the Punjab as regards the provision 
of banking facilities can be better imagined than 
described. Thus we find that if an agriculturist 
wants a ioan from a bank he must travel a distance 
of some miles from his village to the town where 
the bank is situated. Mr. Dalal goes on to say, 
“India has an area of 1,802,657 square miles, and 
it contains 2,253 towns with 23,748,228 inhabi- 
tants, and 720, 342 villages with a population of 
285,406,168... Further there are 294.875.000 
illiterate people i in India, and out of 18,539,578. 
literates there are only 1,670.337 literates in 
Hinglish.”. So the peasant also has a great difficulty 
in explaining his financial position to a bank 
whose directors and superior staff are entirely 
European. Again agricultural loans are small in 
amount and banks generally would be unwilling to 
lend money to the peasant. 


Loans FROM THE MAHAJAN 


So the only remaining source of credit is the 
village Mahajan who is termed the village capital- 
ist and the Jew* 

The Mahajan is the village capitalist and financier 
because he BOD ihe farmer with money at the 
time of need, whereas none of the zwo above-men- 
tioned agencies can do so. Bania moreover does 
not insist on punctual repayments of loans. He 
knows his customer and is willing to wait for his 
money. He is justified in charging high rates of 
interest because agricultural berrowing—agricul- 
ture being “the trade of the year to come”—involves 
risk. If the harvest is not good the borrower 
will not be able to pay the interest even, what to 

say of the principal. Moreover, the Head Master, 

Vernacular Middle School at Nuh. District Gur gaon 
(in the Punjab) told me that a Meo, + if he has not 
money will never even think of repaying the 
mahajan’s loan. So the Mahajan charges a high 
yate of interestin self-protection. 

The Mahajan or the village Bania is deser ibed, 
asa dew for he takes advantage of the poor man’s 
need—a drowning man cannot bargain with a by- 
stander for throwing a rope from the bank. 


SUMMARY OF THE ÅBOVE 


The whole position is thus summarized by Sir 
Daniel Hamilton ; he people have many bankers 
but no bank. The land lies blighted by the 
shadows of the Mahajan. Go where you will, you 
will find the people weary of waiting for a money 
monsoon which never breaks. They look to the 
heights of Simla and the plains cf Delhi for the 
cloud with the silver lining, but the cloud never 
sparkles into shower.” 


CREDIT. AN ESSENTIAL TO AGRICULTURE 
That “the rapacity of the money-lender and the 


* Compare Morison “Industrial Crganization of 
ean Indian Province,” chapter v. 


+ A Tribe in the Gurgaon Dist. 
§ Wolff's “Cooperation in India” p. 8. 
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irdebtedness of the peasantry’* are characteristics 
o- agriculture is not only true in the case of the 
Pimjab, but of the whole of the agricultural world, 
as Sir Frederic A. Nicholson showed by quoting 
various facts and figures about various countries 
ir hig very valuable report on Agricultural or 
and Bank published in 1900. There he says, “the 
lesson of the universal history from Rome to 
Seotland is that an essential of agriculture 1s 
cædit. Neither the condition of the country, nor 
ihe nature of land tenure, nor the position of 
azriculture, affects the one great fact that agricul- 
tarist must borrow.” }—Tne oniy difference being 
tat in the Punjab thrift is unknown to the agricul- 
trist, whereas the agriculturists in European 
enuntries know and practise it. $ 

The Punjabee agriculturist does not know the 
proper use of credit and thus suffers the hardships 
arising from the usurous_ rates of interest charged 
ty the Mahajan for “credit is like fire, an excellent 


servant—nor better—but an execrable master.’””™ 


CREDIT 


The word ‘credit? is derived from credo (I believe), 
meaning thereby faith in the future occurrence of an 
event: namely, the repayment of the loan. The 
cuestion of credit arises when a person, called the 
tender, having no immediate use for the money in 

and lends its use to another man, called the 
borrower, who is desirous of using it. The lender 
is indeed to be induced to give the use of his money 
by the offer of something extra, called interest, on 
fhe part of the borrower. When lending, the lender 
must satisfy himself that the borrower 1s willing to 
repay the loan, that the borrower is able to repay 
it. and that when the actual time for repayment 
comes the borrower will be willing and able to 
repay the loan with interest. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Now though at the time of borrowing the agri- 
eulturist is willing and able to repay the Joan as he 
axpects rain and thinks that the harvest will be good, 
-t is not certain whether the harvest will be goo 
or bad. So it cannot be confidently said whether 
-he borrower will be willing and able to repay the 
“can when the actual time for repayment comes. 
Thus a few successive bad harvests may ruin the 
asriculturist—Mr. Calvert says that in the Punjab 
70 less than double the land revenue is annually 
said by the agriculturist as interest to the money- 
“ander.tf The Mahajan reduces the agriculturist to a 
yery sad condition indeed. 


AGRICULTURIST AND THE MAHAJAN 


The Mahajan knows little of industries and so 
qa does not lend money to the industrialist. More- 





* Morison’s “The Industrial Organization of an 
Indian Province”, p. 85 chap v. 
+ Morison’s “The Industrial Organization of an 
Indian Province”, p. 86 Chapter V. 
$ Cf. “Indian Co-operative Studies” edited by 
Ewbank, p. 35-36. 
. * Wolff's. “People’s Bank”, p. 372. 
++ “Indian Co-operative Studies”, 


edited by 
Ewbank p. 33, 
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over the industrialists cannot offer so good a 
security for loan as does the agriculturist. So finding 
the agriculturist ignorant and his security for loan 
gond, he lends money to the agriculturist. Once 
the money is lent to the xgriculturist, the Mahajan 
never asks for the repayr.ent of the, loan for it is 
with difficulty that he has invested his money on 
good security—the land and its produce, whose 
vahie rises higher and higher every year. The 
Malajan asks for the principal, simply to threaten 
the agriculturist by a law-suit in court when the 
agriculturist does not yield to the Mahajan’s terms, 
or clse does not pay interest punctually. Thus we 
see that the Mahajan does not insist on the punctual 
repo riuent of loans. and, sometimes that of interest 
either. Before the passing of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act 1900, he could acquire (by putting the 
borrəwer into difficulties) his land either by a 
private contract or by public sale. * 


CO-OPERATION AS THE Best REMEDY, 


Government on the advice of several Committees 
and commissions devised means—famine relief, 
taka'r, employment of efficient workers, suspension 
of 1evenue, communication and transportation, 
railways, irrigation ete.—for the relief of the 
farm. Yet no permanent financial arrangement 
was made to enable the peasant to deal satisfactorily 
with the Mahajan. Something was done to 
mitigate these evils by the passing of the Aliena- 
tion of Land Act. 1900, but we should remember 
than an agriculturist, whether here or elsewhere, 
must borrow, If he cannot get money at low 
rates he will have itat a higher rate. Thus the 
Alienation of Land Act 1900 was no solution of 
the pioblem. On the other hand the value of the 
securi'y that the agriculturist could offer to the 
Mahaj m is diminished by the passing of this act, 
and las thus made credit dearer for the 
agricu:turist. 

The true solution of the problem will be a 
system as can give easy and cheap credit and at 
tne same time check the agriculturists’ habit of 
borrowing imprudently. And co-operation. supplies 
this so'ution. But what kind of co-operation will. 
suit hin best is a problem which, if time permits. 
will fo:m the subject for the next article. 





* The following-are some of the Punjab proverbs 
about the relation between the farmer and the 
money-ender (vide Sir Ganga Ram’s lecture on 
“The Punjab Agricultural Proverbs and their 
Scientific Significance,” pp. 32 and 33) :— 

1) Chharya san lalita bhau. 

2) Jatten wahyan, Te shik Ramayan. | 

(3) Je dena hove shahda Te til verheli gad 

(4) Khata pita laheda, Bagi raha shah da 

(5) Jattan sanda Rhatya kaj karan kirar ; 

Jattan sanda patte nas gae Kandhar , 

When ìt has amounted to a hundred, fear is put 
away. The Zamindars labour and money-lenders 
gain. 
_ If you owe money to the banker sow oilseed | 
in Hebel aed prepared land. Whatever is eaten 
and drunk is gained, what remains goes to the 
money-lender. 

A farmer earns and a money-lender enjoys ; but _ 
«when a nioney-lender suffers at the hands of the — 
farmer hc runs to Kandahar. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Lord Birkenhead’s Great Condescension 


Mr. C. Y. Chintamani contributes to the 
Hindustan Review an article on the speech 
delivered by the Secretary of State for India 
in the House of Lords on the 7th July last. 
It has been said that that big functionary’s 
promise to consider any agreed scheme of 
Indian constitutional reform that may be 
placed before him is “a silver lining”. Mr. 
Chintamani does not appear to think so, as 
his following observations tend to show :— 


My Lord Birkenhead will be graciously pleased 
to consider any agreed scheme of constitutional re- 
form that may be put forward by Indians. In the 
first. place, the preparation ofa scheme in full 
details is not the work of non-official public men. 
In the second place such a scheme, put forward by 
them in 1916-17, was not accepted. It was destroy- 
ed by criticism, by the then Secretary of State and 
the then Viceroy. In the third place, the resolu- 
tions of the annual sessions of the National Liberal 
Federation of India have embodied the outlines of 
such a scheme. Fourthly, there is the Common- 
wealth of India Bill of which the National Conven- 
tion is the parent and sponsor., Fifthly, the ‘round 
table conference’ for the drawing up of a_ scheme 
asked for by the Legislative Assembly in February 
1924 has never been agreed to by the Government. 
Sixthly, the recommendation of Sir, Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, Mr. Jinnah, and Dr. 
Paranjpye—the honoured patriots who signed the 
Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee—that 
an authoritative hody with comprehensive terms of 
reference should be set up without delay by His 
Majesty’s Government to recommend measures to 
put the constitution ona permanent basis with 
provisions therein for automatic progress at stated 
Intervals, has been summarily rejected by the two 
famous lawyers—a former Lord High Chancellor 
anda former Lord Chief Justice—who were closeted 
together in that unpromising building, the India 

fice, and therefore, it must be presumably by 
His Majesty’s Government as a whole. In the face 
of all these, it was an eminently safe thing for 
Lord Birkenhead to do to promise consideration of 
any agreed scheme that might be placed before 
him. Not (as Lord Winterton took care to explain 
almost immediately afterwards in the House of 
Commons) that the Secretary of State invited any 
body to produce a scheme, he only. consented to 
consider it if it was submitted to him. But asa 
condition precedent of such honour being accorded 
to it, it must have behind it the support of all the 
parties in India. Swarajists and Liberals, National 
Home Rulers, Independents and Nationalists, Muslim 
Leaguers and Hindu Mahasabhaites, if not the 
members of the European Association as well, must 
all have agreed to the scheme before His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State could. or would condescend to 
examine it or to. cause if to be examined on the 
merits. Verily, it is a most encouraging promise ! 
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The Exploiter’s Impartiality |! 


Mr. K. ©. Sen 
Quarterly :— 


Exploitation las very little respect for ecloir, 
creed or blood. It does not discriminate betwesn 
latitude, longitude or altitude as things by tnen- 
selves. It is egoistic by its nature and judges ccu- 
duct solely by utility. It looks to nothing execpt 
net profit, that is, the ultimate gain determine it 0y 


writes in the sarre 


subtracting cost from sale value. Exploit on 
means, in the ultimate analysis, nothing l ss 
than the outward expression of the dsre 


to eat bread in the sweat of neighbour’s fa'e. 
The neighbour may live next door or in ‘ne 
remotest corner of the earth, He may œ a 
Christian or Mussalman. a Polytheist or Anims: a 
Pantheist or Buddhist; he may have any , colcar of 
the spectrum on his skin. He may live ir, he 
tropics, in the temperate zone or in the arctic «ir le, 
He may bea Negro, a Chinaman or an Hsqaimo. 
Entire humanity is open to the embrace of th? 2x- 
ploiter. He has no respect for sex or human €m- 
ventions, determining the mutual relations ci he 
sexes. To him ethnography, sand spectrogrsp iy, 
geography, and physiography, theology znd 
hiology, thermology and meteorology ar: all 
irrelevant. He wants to eat bread and to oid 
irksome work. He wants freedom for hins>lf 
absolutely and thraldom, for the rest of the wo td 
relatively. He is a parasite by nature and his cde 


‘of ethics is the code of the parasite. 
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The Port of Masulipatam 


Mr. G. A. Chandavarkar pleads in The 
Indian. Review that in return for tac 
valuable services rendered by H. E. H. tie 
Nizam of Hyderabad at a critical momeit, 
which recounts, the Port of Masulipatam may 
be ceded to the ‘Faithful Ally.’ 


Historical tradition, documentary evidence lasd 
on treaty obligations, startegical Importance, polti -al 
expediency, the geographical situation and @::0:.0- 
mic needs suggest emphatically the supre ne 
necessity. of the grant of that sea-port town to 
HEH. the Nizam, along with a small strp ol 
territory necessary to reach the port. Whethe tie 
acquisition should be made by means of a perp: al 
lease of the territory from the British Govern ac at 
or by the mutual exchange of some territar 2s 
are matters to be discussed and settled by stit: s- 
men. All that a layman. can feel is that cirsu n- 
stances demand that negotiations should bespesd_ly 
undertaken for the assertion on, perfectly con: tu- 
tional lines of the rights anc privileges enjoyel oy 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government over that sczp srt 
town. 
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Punishment of Infanticide 


Mr. Hemendra Nath Dutt writes in The 
Chittagong Bar Magazine : 


In a recent case in the Bombay Pesidency in 
which a girl widow Sundrabai was convicted of the 
offence of having murdered her newly born child, 
ile Sessions Judge of Dharwar Mr. V. M Ferrers. 
Who tried the case and before whom the accused 
gri while pleading guilty is reported to have 
narrated a sorrowful tale of her distress, found the 
d-fficulty in pronouncing the sentence and as he had 
no choice but to sefitence as provided for in Jaw 
ha could not show any leniency or pass a lighter 
pinishment. While passing a sentence of transport- 
aion for life, the kindhearted Judge, however, 
recommended that the sentence should be reduced 
te two years’ imprisonment, a sentence which he 
sud he would have inflicted in the circumstances 
ol the case had he the power to do so. The 
crcuinstances as transpired under which the 
oense is reported to have been committed are 
Simply appalling and pathetic. Sundrabai was a 
young widow aged about 22. She lost her 
kusband about 5 years. ago. few months 
tefore the infanticide she was iscovered 
to be ina delicate condition and her father with 
whem she resided asked her to leave the village. 
Fer wandering then commenced while she was 
in un advanced stage and she ultimately arrived at 
a Dharmashala at Savanur. Here, however, she 
vas discovered by pome of her village people as 
a_resnlt of which her father sent her a sum of Rs. 
15/- and asked her to go still further away. While 
tius bewildered in this stage of penury, distress 
aid banishment, she gave birth to a female child 
which she strangled to death in a state of 
utter helplessness. An offence such as this and 
uader such extenuating circumstances would be 
met with a much lighter punishment in civilized 
countries of Europe than what the Indian Penal 
lew provides. The ‘Italian Codice.Penal’ (Sec. 369) 
the ‘Strafaesetsbuch” of the German Empire 
section 217) and the “French Code Penal” (Art, 
3J2) all deal with the offence of infanticide which 
is treated as quite distinct from murder. 

The above case was, however, taken to the 
Eombay High Court in appeal and their Lordships, 
tie Honourable Mr. Justice Mirza and the Hon. 
Jr. Justice Percival endorsed the recommendation 
o fhe, learned Sessions Judge for a reduction of 
the sentence from transportion to two years’ rigor- 
oas Imprisonment. Me Justice Mirza remarking 
that the state of public opinion in this country was 
a constant incentive to hopeless mothers who 
found themselves in this unfortunate predicament 
to do away with their newly born infants. Their 
Lordships are also reported to have expressed an 
onion that the Indian law might be brought 
ito line with the law on infanticide obtaining in 
n her civilized countries, like France and Germany. 
Eow long should India lag behind even in the 
natter of her legal system ? - 
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Romain Rolland on Carl Spitteler 


Professor Dr. Kalidas Nag contributes to 
The Visva-bharati Quarterly a translation of 
the first part of the tribute paid by M. 
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Romain’ Rolland to the octogenarian poet of 
German-speaking Switzerland, Carl Spitteler, 


- recently dead. Says M. Rolland :— 


The name of Carl Spitteler was made famous by 
a political discourse and by the Nobel Prize. It 
is not certain, as many people suppose, that. the 
prize had the sanction of the Discourse. In Zurich 
in 1915, the Swiss poet aged seventy publicly 
denounced the violation of Belgian neutrality and 
the politics of Germany. It required some courage: 
for Germany was the only country in Europe 
where the works of Spitteler were known and 
admired; and the German Swiss were used_to 
tackle prudently their dangerous neighbour. But 
courage, like genius, was natural to Spitteler. He 
did not attach so much importance to risks, even 
though large rather than small; and once his words 
were spoken, he did not bother about them any 
more. 
Others, however, bothered about him. > From 
every side came towards his house in Luzern the 
homage of the Allies: article and speeches, deputa- 
tions, adulations, and public fetes. To 
the deputations of Geneva the French Academy 
delegated several of its members. Then one had 
the pleasure of witnessing the spectacle of people, 
who had never read a single line of Spitteler, 
striking their sides in order to collect a bouquet 
of rhetorical flowers. Present at that comedy, I 
could measure the ignorance of the official person- 
ages. Iremember, some such official of France, 
who was at his wits end; but rather than read a 
book of Spitteler, he opened a German Dictionary, 
and finding that “spitze” means “point, summit”, 
improvised oh that theme several brilliant couplets. 
For the rest, the hosts of Spitteler, the Latin-Swiss 
people, did not know anything either. I caught 
this scrap of a conversation, during the banquet of 
of Geneva, while Spitteler was speaking: 

“Have you read him?” i 

“No. And you?” l , 

| “Oh no! (ironically). First of all, poetry is too 

high for me, it is too far above -------And then 
don’t know German. (Interrupting himself) Bravo! 
_ Spitteler had a good laugh over it. He was not 
in the least astonished. He was never astonished 
about anything. After all he had taken them by 
surprise. One must cry aloud before the latest 
celebrity ! 


Ten years had passed since then, and does one 
know Spitteler a little more? What does one 
know about him in France? Two or three works 
of second rate importance: Conrad the Ineulenant, 
that zour de force of a poet of thought showing 
that he can, if it pleases him, deal with realism: 
Perhaps some had read Zmago which profits by the 
present vogue of Freud. But his essential work, 
the monument which dominates the epic poetry of 
our time, the Olympian Spring, and the Prome- 
iheus (two books)—giant peaks of the Alps~ how 
many in France, or even in Switzerland, have read 
them? Does any one suspect that Spitteler who 
y i Ass dead, is In one line with Goethe and 

filton 


Bengalis who do not like (and perhaps 
cannot understand) Rabindranath ‘Tagore’s 
best works sometimes find sufficient condem- 
nation of these works in the fact that they 


‘ INDIAN PERIODICALS 


have not read them, may find the last obser- 
vation of Rolland quoted above interesting. 
Rolland: continues :-— 


Three Epics—the first, Prometheus and Bpinethus 
and the third, Prometheus der Dulder—are the two 
aspects of the same engraving; the same_ theme 
rendered by different orchestras and in different 
Styles. They are the works of a literary athlete of 
thirty-five, in the thick of the fight, with oid 
fighters fighting for his victory, of which. however, 
he himself was not a dupe. 

The central idea of the epics is the Revolt of 

Man, isolated, yet refusing to barter his free sonl 
against conscience. moral official, patented, which 
presents itself before him, with the imperative 
gesture of a master—the State as God. The suffer- 
ing which he endures and the victorious combat 
which he wages, at the end, for the salvation of 
his torturers,—that same master, the God, and his 
delegates whose spiritual bankruptey is 
scl-fevident, and who have no other recourse but to 
claim him as their victim~these combine to make 
this gigantic song of the solitary nude soul, whom 
mankind outrages and who saves mankind, __ 
_ Olympischer Fruhling (the Olympian Spring) is in 
itself, a cosmogony—like a Hindu epic—the immen- 
se unrolling of an Epoch of Nature: the new gods, 
the masters of the world in our age, rising from 
the bosom of the night to a dazzling Zenith—their 
plays and their struggles for the conquest of the 
sceptre; then the established order, the youth of 
Olimpus, the happy plenitude! The hour of bliss is 
at an end; but the poet stops before the first!¢rack- 
ing of the enchanted palace. He turns his, face 
from the gloomy future. It is sufficient for him to 
have scen, from the summits, the other declivity 
and the abyss into which the joy of living would 
soon crash down. He closes his poem with the 
descent of Heracles, son of God, to sacrifice him- 
self for humanity. 

But the Greek names should not deceive us! 
Not a single one of them responds to our ideas of 
the school. All the myths are transfigured. Every- 
thing is new, the form as well as the idea. It is 
simply, prodigious to, have contemplated these 
Olympians of the Alps in new personages, and in the 
new scenes where Spitteler evokes them; once 
that is done itis no longer possible to consider 
that they could be otherwise than, what he has 
created. That is the veritable fascination of genius 
and of beauty. l B 

am sure that France will be sensitive to _ that 
beauty some day. I even believe that the Latin 
peoples are better placed to taste it than the Ger- 
manic. For the work is eminently plastic. In it 
everything is seen’ through the eve of an artist. to 
the deepest thoughts. The whole thing lives all in 
one body, in one individual form up tothe very abs- 
traction of spirit. It was the most sumptuous and 
the most fruitful. work which the German genius 
has offered to us since the Faust. If I were thirty 
years younger, I would have given a few years of 
my life to translate some of the books. But hard 
pressed by age and my own works, I confine my- 
self to the task of rendering my homage of respect 
and gratitude to him whom I admire above all the 
European poets of our age. 
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Bijapur Jail 


The Volunteer publishes Prof. R. R. 


Diwaker’s jail experiences. 


He was first kept in Bijapur Jail. Eere {he 
chief complaint was not so much against the 
authorities as against the antiquated type of the 
jail-building itself, which is an “old palace” and has 
not proper accomodation specially im ccnnec jon 
with the solitary cells. The solitude, Prof. Diwelker 
says, “is very telling in the pernicious effects on the 
brains cf the prisoners”. He also gives instances of 
Mr. Mohare of the Karnatak Vaibhav, Bijapus, whose 
giddiness and long stupors, rever returned a‘ter 
his transfer to the Yervada Central Priscn. “he 
other case is that of Mr. Majli of Belgaum who 
had to be released, much before his sentence ex ur- 
ed, owing to his deranged mental condition a {er 
being cooped up in the Brapur cells. We caly 
say that the dictates of humanity require the deis- 
lition of these ‘old palace’ cells and confinemen’ in 
such unfit places should be abandoned. 


What is said of the solitary vells in 
Bijapur jails is true, more or less, of solitary 
eclls in other jails also. Solitary confinement 
is an inhuman punishment which ought to 
be abolished at once. 


— t 


Christian Missionaries and tke 
English Clergy 
writes 


Rabindranath ‘Tagore in Current 


Thought :— 


A man, with all the possibilities of a sreccssful 
pugilist In him, becomes a teacher of young 
children in a school; while one, who seems to he 
born and bred for the post of a police dztectvo, 
is converted into a missionary. In, other zallir.ss, 
such incongruities are not productive of so mrch 
evil as in the sacred profession of religion. 

Between the religion taught by Christ and he 
temperament of the people m Engiand there seems 
to be somewhere a point of great disecrd. The 
instinct of domination over nature and, man seems 
to be innate in their very being and to 
have been running in their blood or 
generations, And therefore the Christian. religion 
which is a white lily, changes in their hands -ts 
colour into red. During the times of war, they 
put up God as ithe leader of their own party 
bought over to their side by their prayer aad 
worship. Not only they nourish under the covor 
of their profession of love a racial and sectarizn 
contempt but also political antagonism for {ie 
people ofa different country and creed. It has 
been brought vividly home to our mind that tie 
missonaries are on oneside and we are on ih2oth r. 
They are ever ready to convert us to their fait:i: 
but they are not prepared to treat us as one of 
themselves. The Christian missionaries, of all 7e:s0.28 
on earth, ought to have undertaken the noble task of 
uniting nation with nation with a just respect for tie 
rights and privileges of all. But the opposite has be n 
true. It is the Christian missionaries, who move 
ihan any others have created a gulf of diferen e 
between Christians ard non-Christians. In Inda 
there exists a great national barrier of indom- 


? 
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table pride between the rulers and the ruled. The 
missionaries have added to the volume and, strength 
of that pride by their religious and social segre- 
pation and consciousness of their political, prestige. 
The mind of a missionary in India is like a man 
who has a recognised wife and also a mistress 
to whom almost openly he pays court. Christianity 
is that wife, while politics is the mistress. A point 
is reached, where the national interests of the 
missionaries collide with ours. At that difficult 
pant they cannot bend down their heads to follow 
the precepts of the great and lowly Christ. 


The poet then fells the reader :— 


_ Since this has been for a long time my impres- 
sicn in India, which in such surroundings was 
likely to be incomplete, I was advised by a friend 
in London to have a look at the country life of the 
Engtish people before I left England for good. _. 

He said that a genuine picture of the English 
religious environment cannot be seen at its best 
except in a quiet country home anda country 
parish. He made arrangements, therefore, for our 
stay as guests in the house of a friend of his who 
is a priest In a village in Staffordshire. 

Some of his impressions of the village 
priests house and of the peasants are given 
beow. 

Everything about this house is spotlessly clean 
and tidy. The rooms are wel]! furnished, and the 
library is full of useful volumes. Nowhere is there 
the slightest sign of inattention and neglect. It is 
this characteristic in the life of middle class gentle- 
men of England which has impressed me most 
deeniy of all. They possess a greater number of 
things for their ease, ornament and use than we do. 
But, even in the most trifling of them, the attention 
oi the householder is equally alert. They 
uazerstand this fact very deeply, that a carelessness 
about one’s surroundings is nothing more or less 
then an insult toa man’s own self. This feeling 
of self-respect is working in all matters, great and 
small. They never think meanly of their own 
worth as human beings. Therefore, they have 
triel their best to make their habitations and 
surroundings one with their own dignity as men. 

We went over to the houses of the peasants. 

They have, with great labour, turned some plots 
of ground round their cottages into beautiful little 
gardens of flowers and vegetables. After the 
strenuous labours of the field. they work in the 
evening in their own gardens. But this work they 
love so much that they never mind this extra 
amount of labour. Another good effect is that . this 
keeps the drink away from their doors. -By trying 
to make the outside beautiful, they succeed in mak- 
inz the inside also filled up with beauty and grace. 
This clergyman, with whom wé are staying, is 
comected with many works for the good of the 
villagers. From his daily conduct we have been 
able to see how beautiful a life devoted to the 
service of God is. 


Now I have been able to realise the utility of a - 


clergyman guarding the interest of a few villages. 
Ey an organised effort of the whole country, even 
ite most remote villages have been made to ac- 
knowledge a common standard of moral ideals. 
The clash in England between the advane- 
ed spirit of the age and the creeds of the 
Churches is thus described by the poet :— 
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_Man can never form an organisation of any 
kind, which can be beyond the touch of evil. It is 
a well-known fact, that the faiths and creeds of the 
people of this country are not in perfect harmony 
with the more advanced spirit of the age. Many 
good English people have often been heard to re- 
mark that to attend church has been an impossibility 
with them. They do not like to fall into the sin 
of blindly following a thing in which they cannot 
believe. So it is found, that those who are in 
heart, mind and learning truly great, have often 
been left outside the pale of religion altogether. 
This state of things can never be for the good of 
the country. But Hurope is saved by her inherent 
vitality. She can never stand still. Her nature 1s 
ever to move on. So she is wearing off her obsta- 
cles by the mere force of her movement. The more 
the Church tries to obstruct that tide, the wider 
must the Church be made being struck by its very 
force. This process of attrition is going on every 
day. So the Christianity, which the more educat- 
ed have adopted, has discarded the decaying por- 
tions of its exterior. 


The writer’s pictures of the ~ English 
priest and the Hindu priest also require to be 
presented tothe reader. i 


Although the clergy, by thus covering the whole 
country with a net work of creeds, have to some 
extent counteracted its progress, yet the high 
internal moral tone of England has been safely 
kept by the parish clergy. Similar was the work 
of the Brahmin in our country. The Brahmins, 
having been known only by their birth and not 
by any good qualities, in course of time lost all 
the responsibility of their work. The nobler the 
ideal of a Brahmin, the more does it depend upon 
the worth, ability and culture of a particular _per- 
son. But whenever an attempt has been made to 
confine this responsibility within a class, the ideal 
itself has been lowered. It is absurd to think that 
a Brahmin’s son, simply by virtue, of his birth, will 
be necessarily a true Brahmin. Since -this burden 
of falsehood has been blindly borne by our Society 
for such a long time, our religion also has become 
lifeless and_ confined to some meaningless forms 
and rites. It is through a force of habit only that 
we cannot perceive how low the Brahmin has 
fallen. The Brahmin, whom, society, is bound 
to adore, but who does not consider it obligatory 
upon himself to try tp deserve that adoration by 
his character and conduct, merely wants to lead 
society by the bridle of the sacred thread. . 

do not believe that there is much consistency 
to be found_between Christian belief and action 
among the English clergy. Few there are, who are 
following in_their lives all the noble tenets of their 
Christian ideal, with earnestness and sincerity. 
But one thing is very clear: they, are not merely 
clergymen by the fact of their birth alone, as the 
Brahmins are in our community. They are answer- 
able to society for their actions. They must keep 
up the purity of their character and actions. So 


they have at least held up before their country 
the high tone of their moral lives. In Hindu 
society a Brahmin, however low in morals, 


is always unhesitatingly allowed by our society 
to perform all the sacred functions connected 
with householders. Hence there must be, as a 
matter of course, an unavoidable gulf between 
Religion and Ethics. We are thereby insulting our 
very manhood. But in England, we find that a 
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clergyman without moral character will never be 
orgiven by society. He may not necessarily be a 
truly devoted Christian but he must be a man of 
good character. It is in this way that society is 
“maintaining its own self-respect and getting its 
a reward in the wealth of its moral standard of 
ng. i 
So, in my opinion, this country is much indebt- 
ed to the clergy for its personal, moral and reli- 
gious standards. 


But, says he, we cannot remain for ever 
content with this. 


, The great national problems which arise are not 
being solved by the clergy in accordance with the 
precepts of Christ. I see at every step their devia- 
tion from the great work they have undertaken of 
establishing Christ in the heart of the nations. 
During the last Boer War, why did the clergy 
merely look on? Now. when two great fat-bodied 
mistresses of Europe, England and Russia are ready 
with big fish knives, to cat asunder into two un- 
equal pieces poor Persia, why are the clergy once 
more looking on idle and inactive? seas 

„lo India, again, is there no act of injustice 
being done with regard to the coolie | recruiting 
matters, the conditions of the indentured 
labourers in the _ colonies, together with 
the treatment of Indians by the Europeans in 
India itself ? In some great cause, where they, in 
a body, in the name of Jesus Christ, might stand 
by the poor, the weak and the oppresssd millions 
of our country,—have we ever had an opportunity of 
seeing such a-heavenly sight ? There is a well- 
known English proverb, ‘pennywise and pound 
foolish’, We find this proverb daily illustrated in 
the religious conduct of the clergy in India; for 
they are supremely penny-wise. They strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel. They deny Christ 
Himself, while preaching His religion. They are 
scrupulous about small things, but insult Christ 
when big things are atstake. There are a few 
noble souls among them who are true friends of 
humanity; but that is due to their individual 
greatness, They are obliged to stand apart and do 
their work in solitude. 

t times of such degeneracy, we have seen 
truly great men fearlessly fighting against the 
wickedness of the nation. But now few of these 
are clergy. Many of them have ‘no faith in the 
current forms of Christianity and deny it altogether. 

At the slightest breach of a formal rite, or an 
outward tradition of customary worship, the whole 
body of the Church rises up in tumult. ut was 
1t for these things that Jesus'died? Is this the 
Gospel that Jesus put before the world? The 
temporal has overwhelmed the eternal. Hence in 
spite of the presence of the clergy throughout the 
parishes of England political leaders do not hesitate 
to commit butcheries and dacoities in England’s 
name, while organised Christianity looks on and 
takes no notice, or else holds up its hands in des- 
pair. 





Co-operative Public Health Movement 
in Bengal 
We 
Journal : 
The Malaria-Ravana has at last come to grips 


read in the Bengal Co-operative 


42.5 


with Co-opersztion-Rama: the battle is still goas 
on and will go on for a Jong time to come: mt 
anyone can foresee with whom ultimate victory 
lies. The progress of the fight is evident when we 
consider that in 1917 only three villages joined he 
Anti-Malaria movement, in 1918—8, 1920 —26, 
1922—32, 1923—82, 1924—360, and at the presant 
moment their number is 483. The task of “he 
sanitary reformers. has been facilitated by the 
sympathetic practical response. received from 
samities and sabhas which are inspired by some- 
what vague idea of rural improvement. “ Very, litle 
persuasion or lecturing is necessary :, We simply 
implant our idea on the organization whic. is 
already in existence.” Though the spirit of reform 
and the desire for social service is there In our 
rural areas, there are certain impediment to the 
further growth of the movement arising mainly out 
of misunderstandings of motives and functions. 
The first impedemént is the popular‘habit of looking 
up to the Central Society for initiation of, carrru g 
out of Anti-malaria measures: the primaries think 
that there are branches of the Central Society and 
not ` independent organizations formed to 
carry. out their, own work on their own 
initiative. This habit of looking upto some higher 
authority for carrying on the work which they 
themselves are to do-though not peculiar to 
Bengalis alone—must be got rid of before fur-her 
real progress can be made. 
he second impediment arises from the mis- 

understanding on the part of ‘those who, mom 
their vantage position in life, can help or retard 
his movement. There are men who will not actively 
help a movement unless they can boss the w iole 
show: the success of the movement depends, 
however, on the selfless efforts of devoted men 
who prefer a satisfied conscience to empty porular 
applause, 

The activities of the society have attractec the 
attention of people throughout India, Burma, Assam, 
Orissa, Bombay, Madras, the. Punjab—have eagerly 
sought for our help and advice. 


ry 


Venereal Diseases and Infant Mortality 


Mr. Socrates Noronha has contributed to 
the Social Service Quarterly a paper on the 
havoc wrought by venereal diseases in Bom ay. 
What is true of Bombay is true,more or oss, 
of other congested and industrial arees in 
the country. 

Says Mr. Noronha :— 

_Nearly 9.000 children die annually in Bo:nhay 
within the first year of Jife.and out of this total 
about 3000 die of congenital debility before they 
are one month old. Now these 3000 lives of poten- 
tial citizens that Bombay loses every year cons.itute 
about 30 per cent. of the infant mortality o the 
city—and we have to bear in mind that this a-nall- 
ing less of infant life is not due to bad milk. bad 
air or measies. It is true that_ every one of these 
factors has something to do“with our infant mortal- 
ity, but it is not easy to believe that children die 
from such causes within one month of birth. What 
causes their death, therefore, must be something 
that was born with them, something that was in 
them before they were born, and that semcthing 
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we have strong reasons to believe is in many cases 
one of the great venereal diseases, syphilis. 

, et us consider another terrible fact. We have 
m, Bombay an amazing number of abortions. and 
miscarriages of which there is no exact record but 
abut which we can reasonably dlaim to assert that 
the figure runs into a few thousands per year. The 
puklice will be surprised to know that 60 per cent. 
of such cases are caused by a syphilitic _ infection 
of the mother. Again, the number of still births 
in Bombay is about 2000 every year and it has 
been calculated that 20 per cent. of these are 
caused by syphilis. 

We have in these figures, imperfect as they are 
a terrible record of the fell effects of syphilis in 
destroying the lives of children before birth, and 
immediately after birth. This is, however, the 
beginning of a hecatomb—for the toll that infant life 
pays to the early ravages of this, disease is but a 
fraction of the total number of innocent children 
who tainted with the germs of syphilis grow up 
to a miserable adolescence smitten with the blast- 
Ing effects of this terrible scourge of humanity. 
Abcut thirty per cent. of children in oury blind 
schools, about 25 per cent. of children in our deaf 
schools, and about 50 per cent. of the mentally 
detizient idiots and imbeciles who crowd our hos- 
pitais and asylums are the living results of vene- 
real diseases! 

It breaks one’s heart to contemplate these figure 
representing as they do all the anguish of mother- 
hood without its reward. In one particular series 
of cases observed, it was noted that amongst 1,001 
pregnancies In 150 families, where syphilis existed, 
there occurred 172 miscarriages and still-births and 
229 infant deaths, while out of 660 live children 
39U were diseased ! At the Dwarkadas Dispensary 
attached to the Motlibai Hospital which is the 
largest children’s clinic in Bombay, in every five 
babies that come up for diseases of infancy, one 
Is wongenitally syphilitic. 


He asks, how do we propose to deal with 
these national scourges ? 


The reply in a nut-shell is this. «If they are 
preventable, why not prevent them; if they are 
curable, why not cure them? 

out prevention is better than cure and to pre- 
ven” vencreal diseases we have not to keep away 
the flics or close our windows against a draught. 
These are diseases of vice and immorality and 
preventive measures necessary can be condensed 
in three mottoes:_ 

SEL-FRESPECT ! 
SELF-CONTROL ! 

7 SELF-SACRIFICE ! 

„Let us keep pure in mind and body, enjoy the 
mirth of our babies’ laughter, be proud of our 
citizens of to-morrow.- 

But if we have not been able to prevent vene- 
real diseases, for the sake of the homes of India 
we should not contribute with our ignorance to- 
wards a slaughter of the mnocéents. We have to 
remember that ignorance is not innocence, but 
ignorance has killed innocence. Let, us consult 
a dactor, and see that our ailment is properly 
attended to, before it is transmittted, to our offs- 
pring. It is our sacred duty to admit the truth, 
seex cure for the disease and not be ashamed of 


1t. 
And let us treat our babies too, if they have 
the misfortune of coming into the world ina di- 
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seased condition: Make the best we can of them 
since we could not make them the best. 


A South African Indian Hero 


_, Chapter IX of Mr M K. Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha in South Africa,” published in 
the August number of Current Thought 
contains the following true story of the 
heroism of Parbhusingh, ‘coolie’ :— 


Among those who were in Ladysmith when _ it 
was invested by the Boers, there were besides 
Englishmen a few stray Indian settlers. Some of 
these were traders, while the rest were indentured 
labourers, working on the railways or as servants 
to English gentlemen, one of whom was | Parbhu- 
singh. The officer in command at Ladysmith assign- 
ed various duties to every resident of the place. 
The most dangerous and most responsible work was 
assigned to Parbhusingh- who was_a ‘coolie’. On a 
hill near Ladysmith the Boers had stationed a tom- 
tom, whose operations destroyed , many buildings 
and even occasioned some loss of lite. An interval 
of a minute or two must pass before a Shell which 
had been fired from the gun reached a distant 
objective. If the besieged got even such a short 
notice, they could take cover before the shell 
dropped in the town and thus save themselves. 
Parbhusingh was to sit perched up in a tree, all 
the time that the gun was working, with his eyes 
fixed on the hill and to ring a bell the moment 
he observed a flash. On hearing the bell, the resi- 
dents of Ladysmith instantly took cover and saved 
themselves from the deadly cannon ball whose 
approach was thus announced, or _ 

he officer in charge of Ladysmith, in eulogising 
the invaluable services rendered by  Parbhusingh, 
stated that he worked so zealously that not once 
had he failed to ring the bell. It need hardly be 
said that his own life was constantly in peril. 
The story of his bravery came to be known in 
Natal and at last reached the ears of Lord Curzon, 
then Viceroy of India, who. sent a Kashmir robe 
for presentation to Parbhusingh and wrote to the 
Natal Government, asking them to carry out, the 
presentation ceremony with all possible publicity. 
This duty was assigned to the Mayor of_ Durban 
who held a public meeting in the Town Hall for 
the purpose. This incident has a two-fold lesson 
for us. First, we may not despise any man, how- 
ever humble or insignificant-looking he may be. 
Secondly, no matter how timid a man is, he 18 
capable of the loftiest heroism when he is put to 
the test. 


Wood Distillation at Bhadravati 


Rao Bahadur S. Srinivasa Iyengar contri- 
butes to the Mysore Economie Journal an 
account of the Iron Works at Bhadravati in 
Mysore. These Works include a woed distill- 
ation or carbonization plant, about which 
the writersays in part :— 

The ‘wood distillation,’ or ‘Carbonization_ Plant.’ 


as it is technically termed. converts daily 200 tons 
of firewood into 60 to 80 tons of charcoal and other 
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by-products wiz, Calcium Acetate, Methyl Alcohol 
and Tar. These by-products are obtained by the 
condensation of gases formed during carbonizations 
ofthe wood. The condensed pyroligneons acid 
liquor is collected mm large wooden tanks and 
pumped from there to the ‘still’ house. 

To begin with, the wood, to be operated upon, 
should be harvested, properly, air seasoned, decay- 
` ed wood and heavy bark being rejected and none 
‘but sound solid wood about 2 inch diameter being 
used. The average” yield of different products in 
distilling 4,000 pounds of 21 kinds of Mysore fuel 


wood has been as under :— 
1. Methyl alcohol 7°03 gallons. 
Calcium acetate 165 Ibs. 


2. 
3. Settled tar. 22 gallons. 
4. Soluble tar 8.19 gallons. 
5. Charcoal 1,278 lbs. 

In regard to No. 1, its most important uses are 
in the manufacture of ‘dyes’ and as solvent in paint 
and varnish industries. From the present state of 
knowledge if cannot, if is said, be consideredas a 
cheap motor fuel. No. 2 finds its most important 
use in the manufacture of acetic acid and, Acetone. 
No, 3. has, by a process of double distillation, its un- 
questioned use in the manufacture of a high grade 
wood-preserving oil comparing very favourably 
with similar products of American manufacture. 
A sure way for a successful business is thus open- 
ed here. There are other, though not such chemi- 
cally and physically sure, means of using it, vix., 
a ‘wood preservative’ for rough work, or better 
still as a ‘flotation oil’ for the recovery of zinc, 
copper and lead ores. In the process of double 
distillation of the product, ‘pitch’ which is so use- 
ful for electric insulation is obtained. No, 4 when 
the selection of wood is satisfactory, is proved to 
be a stuff which compares favourabiy in every 
respect with American charcoal. Thus it is seen 
that the scheme is distinctly suggestive of greater 
expansion, and the period of 2'e years that has 
clasped since the operations actually started is far 
too short a period to judge of its full benefits. 


Cattle-breeding in India 


Writing in the Vedic Magaxine on the 
degeneration of Indian cattle, Mr. Doongersee 
Dharamsee Sapat informs the reader :— 


In Mysore the “Amrit Mahal”, a breed said 
to have been introduced by Hyder Ali for military 
purposes. is still kept up by the state. | 

Mr. W. H. Harrison, Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India in one of his elaborate contri- 
butions pointed out from striking facts from history 
that the prosperity of an agricultural nation has a 
direct relation to the breeding of good cattle The 
Government of India is now being roused up to 
taxing small steps here and there though they are 
only small drops in the wide ocean considering 
the, wide area, and the immense population of 
India. They have recently established an institu- 
tion “The Imperial “nstitute of Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying” at Bangalore to meet a long-felt 
want in the matter of special technical education 
in cattle breeding, animal nutrition and_such other 
subjects. The institution has _an endowment of 
some acres of land at Bangalore which are 
all wader cultivation, and a young stock grazing 
farm at Pananpalli some 5 miles away. 


The whole of the cultivated area is utilised or 
growing special fodder crops suitable for cat le. 
The farm has a total herd of some 300 cattle m st 
of which are Ayrshire or Holstein crosses lu a 
small herd of Delhi buffaloes, a herd of Sindi co vs 
and a couple of pure bred Jerseys are also ma-n- 
tained. The Government of India have fitted ip 
elaborate chemical laboratories at the farm or 
the special study of animal nutrition and 
coguate problems and specially designed catie- 
sheds and an accurate animal weighing mach-ie 
have been erected. At present the Provinc al 
Governments are training up their officers in 
order to spread the importance of cattle breeding 
and dairying. TE 

India is predominantly an agricultural country 
as 226 millions out of the total 315 millions cre 


supported by Agriculture. In the United 
States and Canada, the average production 
from agriculture is roughly reckoned at Ls. 


624 and Rs. 476 per head respectively against 
Rs. 45 only per head in India because Agriculture 
is carried on without the additional income of 
cattle breeding. Economie reasons such as tic 
small holdings and lack of capital have no dobt 
contributed to the neglect of the development of 
such useful Agricultural pursuits. But agriculture 
is now a local subject. Hence Government should 
encourage Agricultural Co-operative Societies which 
are being formed in all rural centres, to stimulcte 
the progress of cattle breeding by assistanee in 
buying good bulls and in rearing fine animis. 
Rural cattle shows goa great way in encouragiag 
zamindars to bid for the prizes for well brougLt- 
up cattle. 


For India’s Youth. 


The Young Citixen observes :— 


The days of pride of self-sufficiency are gore, 
and only those people who will liberalise ther- 
selves enough to learn from the experiments zll 
over the world would bear the promise of a better 
future for thag country. We should therefore pled 
with our young citizens not to confine themselvas 
only to their own country for general inspirati n 
but boldly to strike out new lines and demand 
from their elders experiments and safe imitation, 
whereever other countries have vrovided admirab e 
examples to follow. | 
ne such experiment, which has now passcd 
into an accepted practice, which immediately ocews 
to us, is the apprenticeship to our leading political 
workers. Practically all over the world leadirz 
men in politics have apprenticed to them a numb. r 
of young men who are deliberately trained lv 
them in the ways of their party and political cratz. 
So long, young aspirants to political life in Ind 4 
have been deliberately discouraged from henefitins 
from this healthy way of political education. ant 
have been asked to confine tl.emselves to stud-, 
without any practical training as a preparatory {> 
entering upon their political careers. Our politicz! 
or social recruits, therefore while they have shown 
a remarkable clear-headedness, where laying down 
of political principles divorced from practical 
political action was concerned have never been 
real helpers, except under definite guidance. Leader- 
ship in general, therefore. has continued to hn 
defective, even in face of a crisis like the present. 
One of the other developments taking place in 
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the outside world and deserving of the closest 
attention from young Indian citizens is the posi- 
tion of woman. Women are fast coming into their 
own, both in, Europe and America, and ‘though it 
may be contended, with some justification, perhaps 
that all the features of this development may not 
prove welcome here yet the broad fact of the 
merest In womanhood, and motherhood in parti- 
cular, compelled, no doubt, by the devastation of 
yung life during the War, is obviously symptom- 
atie of the gradual change and approximation to 
a more legitimate state of society. In America, a 
woman is sitting in the place. of a Governor of a 
State---the State which deprived her husband of 
pzlitical rights in the State for reasons of its own. 
While this is happening abroad, our legislators 


whom we have sent to represent and safeguard ; 


Ozr interests, are still squabbling over whether 
the Age of Consent shall be 14 or 16. Young 
political and social talent must leaven our reform 
movement and take its cue wherever it finds it. 


—— ee am 


Buddhism a Missionary Religion. 


Louise Grive writes in The Mahabodhi :- 


The Buddha was the first religious teacher who 
sent out missionaries to spread his gospel. After 
kis death missionaries went to Ceylon, Tibet, China 
and eventually to Korea and Japan. Buddhism was 
iztroduced_into Ceylon by the son of king Asoka 
about 250 B. C. Later, the daughter of Asoka left 
ler father’s court to found a nunnery, bringing 
with her a sprout of the sacred Bodhi-tree, which 
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was planted and still blooms among the ruins of 
Anuradhapura. , 

There is a Chinese record which tells of the 
entrance of Buddhism into that country as early as 
217 B. C. The commonly, accepted date of the real 
entrance is during the reign of the Emperor sling- 
Ti, A. D. 58 to 76, Many monks went from India 
to China, translating the books into Chinese and i 
was not till about 300 A. D. that Chinese scholars 
were sent to India. , From that time onward, pil- 
grimages of deeply interested Chinese flowed into 
India, returning with books, relics and pictures. 

Buddhism made its entrance into Korea from China 
about 372 A. D. From Korea it was introduced into 
Japan, after which learned Chinese went to Japan 
as teachers and Japanese scholars were sent to 
China, bringing back books and treasures. The 
growth of Buddhism in Japan was slow for a time, 
but rose to power under prince Shotoku Daishi, who 
died in the year 621 and whose memory is still 
cherished in history, and legend. It was at this 
time that communication between Japan and China 
took place directly mstead of via Korea. 

At present there ig a strong missionary moye- 
ment going on from Japan an l fre 
Burma and Ceylon and there are Buddhist Societies 
scattered all over the world. Buddhist magazines 
and papers are published in Englishin Ceylon at 
Kandy and Colombo as well as at Calcutta. The 
Maha Bodhi Society of Calcutta is an international 
organisation, having members in almost every 
country inthe world. Some very learned men are 
connected with this society. In the Monasteries of 


Ceylon and Burma are scholars and noblemen from _ 


different western countries, living the lives of 


Monks of the Yellow Robe. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The French and Their Coloured Troops. 


The Living Age observes :— 


_ The Morocco war has disillusioned Abd-el-Krim’s 
Moors frankly prefer fighting the French to. fight- 
the Spaniards. because, though the former have the 
better officers, their Senegalese soldiers take to 
their heels as soon as their commanders _ have been 
killed. So the Moors can husband their ammuni- 
tion by picking officers for their marks. Qn the 
other hand, Spanish infantrymen fight on bravely 
even after they are left leaderless. 


La France Militare says :— 


‘We thought from seeing the natives in service 
during the war that. conscription. would work as 
*2 North Africa as in France.’ It is clerly danger- 
zus, this paper says, to teach black troops patrio- 
ism, for that might make them Riffian patriots 
instead of French patriots—'the sentiment of 
=uty to the nation, the sense of an obligation to 
sacrifice himself for our fatherland, are ideals for- 


=ver foreign to the native’. The only substitute for 


this sentiment is loyalty to his regiment or his 
commander 


In India, too, the fields of recruitment of | 


Indian sepoys has receded farther and farther 
in the face of advancing literacy and partio- 
tism. 


eee 


The Western Powers and Islam 


Mr. Robert De Traz reports in the 
Swiss Revue de Geneve a conversation which 
he had with an Egyptian pasha of very high ~ 
rank and distinction, a former cabinet 
minister decorated with foreign orders. Parts 
of this conversation are reported below. 

He flashed out: “The truth is, sir, that the West- 
ern Powers want to crush Islam. It is a mere 
matter of force, and they are the stronger’. 

‘Stronger? Come, now--say, rather, bled white 


India, also from4¥ 
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.for the man who killed them. 
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by war, crushed by debt, hopelessly divided among 
themselves.’ 

‘Divided, yes, except when it comes to us. As 
soon as_a Mohammedan State seems to be securing 
some advantage they hasten to join hands against 
it. When Abd-el-Krim won important successes 
against the Spaniards, the British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs hastened to Paris to have an understand- 
ing with his French colleague, and both immediate- 
ly got in touch with their colleague in Rome. 
These three powerful gentlemen were frightened 
because a few hundred poor Morocco Moors had 
asserted their right to some square miles of sand 
and rocks—sand and rocks that. unless Iam much 
mistaken, really belong to them. The fact is, these 
three ministers are Christians, an that tells the whole 
story. Christianity has nevez forgiven Islam for 
the fright it gave her. She took her revenge in the 
nineteenth century—a revenge that is still continu- 
ing. Her first concern_is not to relax her-strangle- 
hold on Islam--.--Her method is very simple. 
Mussulman countries must be_ terrorized. Look 
here! Not long ago two French gendarmes were 
killed in Syria. An unsuccessfui_search was made 
He escaped into the 
mountains. Now what would you have done, sir, 
if you were Chief of Police there? You would 
have seized the property of the criminal, sould you 


not? 

‘Yes, I think I should’. l 
‘Not at all. You haven’t got the real idea. 
The French authorities in control there had the 
whole village where the murdered had lived burned 
down, including the houses of people who had no- 
thing whatever to do with the crime. More than 
that they had all the flocks of his tribe slaughtered. 
Now that is the way Christians govern Moham- 
medans, The English do the same. A short time 
ago some villages in Irak refused to pay_ taxes. 
What did the British do? You will naturally say 
they resorted to the usual procedure of distraining 
oe property of the delinquents. Am not 
right? 

‘Of course.’ 

"You are absolutely mistaken. They bombed 
the villages from airplanes. You can imagine the 
effect of their bombs on_ these ignorant natives. 
But don’t go on and say that the English 
and the French are doing wrong. They 
’re right because they have power on their side. 
What can we. oppose, even in the way of verbal 
noe to the lightning that strikes us from the 
S y i 4 . A 
‘T cannot argue about these facts’, I said, ‘be- 
cause I know absolutely nothing about them. But 
if the Great Powers have a heavy hand, they bring 
you order-and they endeavor—naturally in their 
own selfish interest—to make you prosperous.’ 


Thereupon the pasha said things about 
French policy in Syria which show that it 
bears a close family likeness to British policy 
in India. 


‘They may impose external order, if you insist 
on that point, but at the cost of internal anarchy. 
Some months ago your authorities in Syria propos- 
ed that the people there elect a native governor. 
A fine token of confidene, was n’t it? But at the 
same time they began to excite the Libyan Christ- 
ian against the people at Beirct and vice versa. 
They whispered in the ears of ore party: ‘What, 
you Christians accept a Mohammedan governor!’ 
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At the same time they whispered in the ears of 
the other party: “What, you Damascus Mokam- 
medans, heirs of the Capital of Caliphs, let a doz of 
a Christian order you about!” Believe me, the 
Europeans are tireless sowers of dissension among 
us. They strive to divide us in order to weaker us. 
Before the war Syria was a single province. To- 
day it is partitioned among seven countries—or to 
employ the official term, seven Powers. Power»! 
And yet not one of them could stand alone!’ 


About the education given by the “foreigner” 
in Egypt, the pasha said :— 


He sees to it that our schools educate only m- 
derlings. He takes care that they shall not train 
theirs pupils to be leaders. 


About justice and the capitulation the 
pasha observed: l 


And are not the consular courts another proof 
of the contempt in which we are held, a demonstra- 
tion of our own feebleness ? If any concept in he 
world is indivisible, it is the concept of justice. | 
cannot imagine such a thing as two kinds of just.cc 
one for the Europeans and another for ourselves. 
One of these must be unjust, I demand a sinzlc 
code to apply to whosoever lives in Egypt—betcor 
the British law than two laws ? 

_ The capitulation,” continued the Pasha, ‘wore 
imposed upon us when we became a Tar- 
kish province. Good. When France seized Tunis 
and Italy seized Tripoli---both of them, if I recall 
rightly, Ottoman provinces-.-they abolished he 
capitulations, Turkey has had the grit to suppr'ss 
them in her own territory. So if we had fallen irto 
the hands of Italy or France, we should not heve 
the capitulations. If we had remained Turk -ve 
should not have them. But since we have become 

independent” it has been deemed necessary 
to continue them. It looks like a joke—only the 
laugh is all on your side. To keep us frankly in 
subjection might bẹ tolerable. at least logical, 
but to make us ridiculous is wnendurable. in 
Arab proverb says; “An impaled man has tie 
right to abuge the Sultan.” You sultans of Emcse 
make a clown of the man you impale. 


The East is said to despise material things. 
But Mr. Robert De Traz writes :— 


And material things ? Don’t most Easterners 
want them as much as we? And the mechanical 
progress that they are not capable themselves of 
initiating they are only too “happy to utilize wh.n 
it is provided for them. If they are less hurri d 
and worried than ourselves, is that due to ther 
philosophy or to their climate ? Were our sun o 
become as hot as theirs, should we not be as easr- 
going as they are ? Let us not imagine that they 
prefer their decadence. Jf they could change wita 
us they would do soin a moment. The grandetr 
Hast is retrospective. That is whit 
enhaloes it in an atmosphere of magnificent regre. 
and poignant ey. If we are to compare the tw) 
I should say that Europe adds to her past granderr 
a modern grandeur. 


The article concludes with the paragraph:- 


After meditating a moment he 1esumed: “Do you 
know that there are families in Morocco that sti! 
keep with great care the keys of the houses that 
their ancestors occupied in Spain—against the da- 
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you derstand, when they will return and open 


the doors again. 


This is not 


quite as impossible a dream 
as It seems. 


a Sa 


The University ‘Ethiopians’ 


she following are said to be the maxims 
adonted by the ‘Ethiopians’, a student faternity 


in the Communist University at Perm, Russia. 


as reported by Dni, a Russian paper which 


does not love Communists :— 


. _, Down with conscience, down with shame, down 

witk civilization, down with Europe, down with 
every discipline, down with laws. 
; An Ethiopian does not take anything for grant- 
‘Remember that there are seven days in a week 
and never work on any of them; for this contra- 
dicts Ethiopian ethics. 

Do not be nasty to those who are able to give 

you a beating. 

o not kill your enemy, because they might 
senc you to a reformatory, but make his life so 
miserable that he won’t live any longer. 

“Never envy anyone, but if you can, steal or 
take away the object that excites your envy.’ 


The inventor of the maxims is a humorist 
and satirist. 


Factory Labour, and Initiative and 
Independence 


_ Morris E. Leeds writes in The World 
Tomorrow :— l 


_aAnother highly important step concerns itself 
wita the worker as an individual. We must not 
allow industry to quench his initiative and spirit 
of independence, but should seek to develop them 
because his value to industry and hi8 usefulness 
as a member of society so largely depend on these 
qualities., It is not easy to evolve arrangements 
anc. devices which will be most effective in this 
connection. Modern industry cannot be success- 
fully conducted unless carefully formulated plans 
are precisely carried out and this requires 
a well-disciplined organization, which would seem 
to leave little room for independence and initiative 
on {he part of the “man on the job.” It is never- 
theless true that many possibilites for improvement 
will occur to the worker . who is charged with 
the details, and by consultation, systems of sugges- 
tion, etc, management should seek to avail itself 
of such ideas and in other ways to foster the self- 
respect, initiative and independence of all. Here, 
too, the development of a right spirit and attitude 
on the part of the management is vastly more 
immprtant than particular schemes. The other 
steps above described should also have their effects 
in this connection. The facts that a worker isa 
member of an organization in which the way is 
held open for him to become an owner manager 
if =e has the qualifications, that he through his 
own organization has means of discussing with 
the management all matters that have to do with 
his working conditions, compensation and status, 
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and that he does not have to fear greatly the 
menace of unemployment, all contribute to his 
self-respect. 


The Great Shanghai Strike 


Paul Blanshard says in the same journal :- 


Shanghai has become the central battlefield of 
the most significant struggle in the Orient. The 
great strike of the students, merchants and 
workers which began here about June Ist has 
become more than a strike. It is a movement 
which is destined to restore China to the Chinese. 
It may teach oppressed peoples everywhere a 
new technique of combat, the way to take the 
pay out of imperialism. 

Shanghai is an international city sealed from 
China by police cordons. In the harbor float the 
battleships of Britain, France, Japan and the 
United States. Our first glimpse of the star- 
spangled banner as we came up the Yangtze iwe 
at the stern of a__destroyer in front of the Stand- - 
ard Oil Co. of New York. the streets of the 
city there are Sikh police from India and Japanese 
eng from Tokyo, London loafers and gobs from 

alt lake City. You cannot live in Shanghai for , 
twenty-four hours without knowing that in this 
city of China the Chinese are last. Everywhere the 
foreigner comes first. That is the heart of the 
whole trouble. The Shanghai strike is partially 
an answer to bitter economic oppression, but first - 
of all it is a patriotic strike of the Chinese people 
against foreign aggression. The Chinese _ people 
are weary of swaggering overlords who kick and 
curse them, pay them forty cents a day and then 
retire to London, New York and Toyko to live on 
the fruits of their sagacity. i 

This particular strike is the climax ofa series 
of smallar strikes in the textile industry. A great 
Japanese firm started to replace men workers with 
women at lower pay. There was a strike, a settle- 
ment, a broken promise by an employer, a lockout, 
and then a Chinese worker was killed by a Japanese 
boss. Although the man was brutally murdered, 
the Chinese strikers could get no punishment 
meted out to the murderer. The students took 
up their cause and advertised it everywhere. They 
held a great memorial service after which some 
of their number _ were arrested by the foreign 
police at the border of. the Settlement, Their 
imprisonment and the delay in | the trial raised 
a storm of protest among Shanghai students. On 
May 30th when the arrested students were to 
come up for trial, their friends harangued at 
street meetings in defiance of the law_of the 
settlement and were sent to prison. Several 
hundred students followed their leaders to the 
police station where the crowd was augmented 
by _hundreds of curious passers-by. After a 
good deal of shoving and angry shouting, Inspect- 
or Everson who commended the squad of police 
lost his head. In an inaudible voice, without 
once firing in the air, he gave the student mob 
ten seconds warning to retire and then ordered 
his men to fire. They fired several times into 
the crowd, killing sixteen. The rest dispersed 
immediately. 

. The trial of students after the riot took place in 
an atmosphere charged with vindictive passion 
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before judges who represented only the foreign 
overlords. 


—— en 


Treaty Ports in China 


There are 49 Treaty Ports in China, the 
first five of which, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, 
Ningpo and Shanghai, were forced open by 
Great Britain as a result of the Opium War 
in 1842. Wereadin The World Tomorrow:- 


Foreigners in the Treaty Ports reside either in 
concessions or settlements. The concessions con- 
sist of land leased by the Chinese government to 
a foreign power, which sublets the land to its 
nationals,  Setélements are areas set aside for 
the residence of all foreigners, within which their 
elected representatives exercise jurisdiction. 

In these ports, foreign governments have 
extraterritorial rights, which are the chief source 
of contention between China and the Powers at 
the present time. These rights also extend to the 
“interior of China; wherever foreigners _ travel, 
extraterritoriality goes with them. Under the 
system of extraterritoriality, (1) legal controversies 
which involve Chinese only are settled in Chinese 
courts according to Chinese law, (2) controversies 
between citizens of the same foreign power are 
tried in the consular courts of that power, (8) con- 
troversies involving the nationals of different Treaty 
Powers are tried by foreign courts and under 
foreign laws determined by agreement between 
the States concerned and (4) controversies between 
Chinese and foreigners are tried before “mixed 
courts.” In the case ofa Chinese defendant, he 
would be tried before a Chinese court under 
Chinese law, but a foreign “assessor” would. be 
present to represent the interests of the foreign 
power. In the opinion of the Chinese, the assessor’s 
power has been so abused that at present 
he always dominates over the Chinese magistrate. 
A foreign defendant would be tried by a foreign 
court and a Chinese assessor. But in Shangkai, 
the mixed courts” were taken over by the consular 
body during the Revolution of, 1911, and Chinese 
defendants have since been tried by courts under 


foreign control, with no appeal from their 
decisions. 
The Banana Export Industry 
Industrial and Trade Review for India 


says :— 


In our last issue we pointed out that, for 
Indian fruit of all kinds a good market could 
be developed on the European Continent and more 
particularly in Germany. The fruit trade, however, 
is beset with many special difficulties and we 
' therefore laid stress on the fact that it should be 
handled only by wholesale merchants with a large 
capital and with the necessary technical organisa- 
tion. A fruit that is particularly suited for export 
to Europe is the banana to which we deem it 
necessary to devote a special article by reason of 
ra a e trao nay importance as an article of 
food. 
| We may mention here that there are excellent 
publications in the German language that supply 
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detailed instruction regarding banana cultivazion 
and the banana trade. Those Indians who “ead 
German may obtain from the Konlonialwirischa tli- 
ches Komitee Berlin | , 21, Pariser Platz. «, 
two books on the subjectentitled Bananen- Plante yea 
and Bananon-Verwertung respectively, the l ter 
containing a summary of all the information needed 
by planters. f 

f business men armed with sufficient car_tal 
and with previous training take up the trade, tier 
will find 1t extraordinarily lucrative. We learn 
from German wholesalers that they would not be 
unwilling to undertake the organisation of zhe 
European market. We believe too we are not ‘ar 
from right in assuming that German shipping ccm- 
panies would place the requisite number of re- 
frigeratorships at their disposal. Before the War 
bananas used to be delivered in Germany alter 
transshipment in London but they are now brou “ht 
directly to German ports. The necessary arran se- 
ments already exist for the unloading of the banat.s. 
The only real difficulty would be the position, tal en 
up by Indian producers as regards the organisat.on 
of piantations for banana export. Of course so 
great and risky an undertaking cannot be built up 
In a day. But those Indians who are interested in 
the establishment of such business relations may 
be assured of obtaining all information and fall 
support from the German side. There are a ccn- 
siderable number of. planters who were forme ly 
in the German colonies who are thouroughly | -c- 
quainted with the organisazion of plantaticns 
and who after a short stucy of the new2st 
methods in the West Indies could instruct Indiens 
in the technical organisation. There are also as 
already indicated, German fruit importers w10 
command enormous capital and would be willing 
to devote themselves to thistrade. If the monopcly 
of the United Fruit Company could be broken, 20 
serious blow would be dealt to the Company, 4s 
Germany is not its largest, buyer. But it woud 
be a matter ofconsiderable importance totheGerman 
people to be able to obtain so nourishing a fruit at 
tolerable prices, while, on the other hand 1t world 
afford an important source of revenue to India. 





Prohibition and Drug Addiction 


We read in The New Republic :— 


The anti-prohibitionists have been, saying [or 
years that the drug evil was increasing in tle 
United States at a terrific rate because those who 
couldn’t get alcohol turned to cocaine and mo-- 
-phine. This theory, to be sure, never fitted :n 
with the other claim of the wets, that everybocy 
can still get alcohol as easily as ever; and it hes 
now been exploded entirely as the result of aq 
investigation by the Foreign Policy Association ci 
New York. This association took the troukle Ù 
write to all the leading authorities on parcat. 
addiction in the country- -federal and local official . 
physicians, prison directors, etc. Without excel- 
tion, these report that prohibition has had no effect 
on the use of drugs. Police reports show mnt 
more than one drug addict in a thousand who 
acquired the habit because o= being deprived of 
alcohol. Hospitial records more exact and more 
scientific in character_show an, even smallr 
proportion. One New York hospital shows not a 
single case of this sort out of 3,000, Wild repors 
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have been circulated in the past that we are harbor- 
ing a million addicts and that the number is rapid 
increasing. The U. 8. Public Health Service, whic 
has conducted a careful survey, believes that there 
are not more than 150,000, probably about 110,000, 
and that the, number is declining steadily. Drug 
addiction is indeed_a dreadful thing; but nothing 
is 70 be gained by lying about its extent; or by 
swallowing the fairy stories of anti-prohibitionists 
who allow emotion to run away with judgment, 


raha E 


Increase in Divorce in U., S. A. 


Benjamin P. Chas observes in The Current 
History Magaxine: 


. Within the last fifty years the United States has 
wittessed an astounding and persistent yearly in- 
crease in the number of divorces. Throughout the 
country the courts are besieged by _ petitioners for 
the severance of the marriage bond. The divorce 
alarm which has been sounded is therefore not a 
false alarm by any means, not one merely, caused 
by_empty_talk and village gossip. Qn the contrary 
it is based upon authoritativé statistics such as are 
contained ina survey conducted by the United 
Stazes Census Bureau, which has recently been 
patlished. : 

_ We glean the fact that in .1890 there was 1 

arce for every_16 marriages, whereas in 1913 
there was recorded 1 divorce for 7.5 marriages an 
Increase of apporximately 125 per cent. in thirty- 
three years. The next table shows the increase in 
divorces in another way, bringing out the fact that 
siace 1870 the proportion of divorces per 100,000 
of the married population has increased by more 
than 400 per cent. 

About the causes 
writer says :— 

The war proved that the hand that rocked the 
cradle could rock the world. And today we have 
nearly 9,000,000 women engaged in some gainful 


occupation. The means that woman can afford to 
e more free and independent. Alfred R. Wallace 


of this increase the 


saw the change coming years before the war and. 


saw In this change some great profit for woman. 

said : “Woman’s new found ability to-hold her 
own in business and industry is one of the greatest 
blessings yet worked for mankind, ‘inasmuch as her 
ind2pendence will help her to bide her time and 
not to marry until the right man and kind of man 
she wants present himself”, Thus we see that the 
girls of today are not marrying as early as for- 
merly. And just as woman is beginning to be more 
indapendent before marriage, so is she increasingly 
Insisiing upon her rights after marriage. Those 
many things which her position forced her to suffer 
and tolerate yesterday, she refuses to suffer and 
tolerate to day. This is one of the reasons for 
ae being each year an increase in the divorce 
rate. 

More divorces are also due to the restlessness 
anc the irresponsibility of the age in which we 
live. As part of the aftermath of the war, youth 
has reacted in quite an unsettled manner. The 
tendency to regard lifein a trifling manner has 
reacted most severely on marriage. The idea of 
marriage as something to rush into'and then out 
ot :s undoubtedly a reflex of the instability and 


alternatives for detention where possible. 
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lack of responsibity current since the war to which 
youth is more prone than older - people. Passing 
pleasures and fancies of the moment, seem to con- 
quer the youth of today more thanin days gone 
by. Young men and women judg? everything by 
externals or trivialities. A “good looker,” a swell 
dresser”, a “heavenly dancer”, seem, to be the 
measures by which youth judges and is judged to- 
day. Marriages between such young men and 
women are apt to end in the divorce court. 


But in the writer’s opinion the Increase 
is not a menace to the institution of marriage. 


_ Although the divorce rate is undoubtedly quite 
high, this is no sign that the marriage Institution 
is in danger, nor that men and women will become 
more and more disgusted with marriage. Neither 
is the increase in divorce any cause for thinking 


‘that youth will become indifferent toward marriage. 


On the contrary, number of marriage is increasing 

each year. This is true both of, the total number 

of marriages and of the increasing proportion of 

i in relationship to the increasing popula- 
on. 


Treatment of Criminals in England 
The Inquirer of London reports that 


The ninth International Prison Congress was 
opened on Tuesday at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington. The Home Secretary (Sir Wilham 
Joynson-Hicks) pointed_out that since the first Con- 
gress was held in London, in 1872, great changes 
had Lota place in criminal Jaw administration. 

e said ;— r 

_ “The time had long since passed when Execu- 
tive Governments conceived that they had done 
their duty to society when they had arrested offend- 
ers and placed them in safe custody. At that 
point their work, instead of ending, had only begun. 
In arresting a man and depriving him of his liberty 
for a period of time, which might be prolonged, 
the Executive Government undertook a responsibi- 
lity of the very gravest kind, that of the treatment 
and training of the offender.” = ss, 

here had been a striking, diminution in the 

number of prisoners, in spite of the growth of 
population. Fifty years ago there were 20,000 
people in local prisons ; to-day there were’ only 
8,000. In the same period the number undergoing 
tin servitude had been reduced from 10,000 to 
600. Among the causes for this great improve- 
ment he named better education, improved'sobriety, 
a raised standard and condition of living, and the 
care taken by judges and magistrates to oa 
pecia 
treatment for juveniles, mental defectives, and 
yomg erent: generally, had also proved highly 
eneficial. 


. 


The Colour Bar Bill in South Africa 


We read in the same paper:— 


The Colour Bar Bill bas been defeated in the 
Senate by 17 votes to 13. This. disposes of the 
Bill for this year, as it is exceedingly unlikely that 
the Government will call another session before 
next February. One of the ablest speeches against 
the Bill was that by Advocate Alexander, who calls 


we 
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himself a Constitutional Democrat. He | repeated 
and emphasized the various objections which have 
been repeatedly brought against a Colour Bar by 
iberal-minded men and women in South Africa— 
notably by men like Saul Solomon and by women 
like Olive Schreiner—the objections, viz. that. to 
make either colour, race, or creed a bar to civic 
rights and development, or to economic, advance- 
ment, is an offence against the first principles of 
justice ; that wherever this has been attempted it 
has spelled disaster to the dominant race; that 
colour prejudice and persecution are as unjust as 
religious prejudice and persecution ; that to take 
a racial or an economic advantage from the 
_ adventitious circumstance of the colour of a man’s 

skin is to place an unjust brand upon him ; that 
civilization is not a monopoly of the white man ; 
and that no restrictive racial or colour legislation 
can permanently stop the natural development of 
a people. 


Mr. Ramsden Balamforth, who writes on 
the subjects, says on the civilizing of Africa:- 
Consider the facts which the late BE. D. Morel 


` brought to light in “The Black Man’s Burden.’ 


computes that in Central Africa, particularly in the 
Congo, at the most conservative estimate, ten 
mulion lives have been sacrified to European greed 
and exploitation, whole districts having been 
depopulated. 


i ee 


Phil May At Work 


. Jerome K. Jorome contributes to Harper 

Magaxine, among other reminiscences, the 
following regarding his defunct weekly To- 
day. 


To-day was an illustrated paper. - Phil May was 
one of those who used to draw, for it, It was 
difficult to get work out of Phil May in his later 
years. He would promise you-would swear by 
all the gods he knew and then forget all about it. 
I had a useful office boy. He had a gift for sitting 
still and doing nothing. He could sit for hours. It 
never seemed to bore him. James was one of his 
names. l 
“James”, I would say, “you go round to Mr. 
Phil May’s studio and tell him you’ve come for the 
drawing he promised Mr. Jerome last Friday week; 
and wait till you get it.” ae oe 

Phil May wasn’t in, he would wait till Phil 
May did come in. If Phil May was engaged, he 
would wait till Phil May was disengaged. The 
only way of getting him out of the studio was to 
give him a drawing. Generally Phil May gave him 
anything that happened to be handy. It might be 
the drawing he had intended for me. More often 
it would be a sketch belonging, properly speaking, 
to some other editor. Then there was trouble with 
the other editor. 


A Bengali gentleman, who has had some- 
thing to do with the conduct of several 
monthlies once told us that he kept a record 
of how many times he had gone to particular 
distinguished writers—in some cases more 
than a hundred times—-for articles, and also 
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if we remember aright, how many pairs of 
shoes he had worn out in the process. 


France and the Riff 


Robert Dill has written the following letter 
to the editor of The Nation and the Athenaswim: 


Sin,—In the article that vou published on the 
1st inst., I described the terms of peace offered by 
France and Spain to Abd-el-Krim as “very favour- 
able.” I now wish to withdraw that description. 
We were given to understand in Paris, on what 
we were justified in regarding as unimpeachable 
authority, that Abd-el-Krim had been - offered, as 
you said in an editorial note, “complete internal 
autonomy.” It now appears that he has been offer- 
ed nothing of the kind, but, on the contrary, terms 
of the most humiliating character. I regret to have 
to say that we have all been deceived by false 
seml-Official information. It was a foolish policy, 
for the truth was bound to zome out sooner or 
later, as it now has. It is easy to understand why 
the French Government refused to make public 
terms of peace so different from the description 
given of them to the French Parliament by M. 

ainleve, | 

Until now I have believed that the French 
Government sincerely desired peace. To my pro- 


- found regret, I am unable to believe it any longer. 


It igs now clear that the understanding with 
pain iş an understanding only for the purpose of 
continuing the war, for neither the French nor the 
Spanish Government can have thought for a mo- 
ment that Abd-el-Krim would accept the terms of 
peace offered to him. The offer can have been 
made only for the purpose of being refused, and 
thus giving an excuse for the continuance of the 
wat. shall be surprised if the French people 
accept that excuse or agree to go on_ fighting to 
maintain the Spanish protectorate over the Riff. Kor 
that is, in fact, what they are now asked to do. 
It seems that it was not enough that France 
should have been made a hostage for Poland in 
Europe. She must now also be a hostage for Spain 
in the Riff. I shall be glad if I prove to be mis- 
taken, but in my opinion the agreement by_ which 
France has been tied to and Spain deprived of the 
power of making peace without Spanish consent 
may turn out to be the most disastrous of the 
my blunders made by French diplomacy since 


Public Recreation and Crime 


The Playground says:— 


Recently Mayor Smith of Detroit gave a talk over 
the radio in which he outlined the work of the 
Department of Recreation, declaring that the money 
spent by the city m this field paid great dividends 
in decrease in crime. - oe 

The cost of public recreation in Detroit for 
the last fiscdl year was approximately five cents 
for each person who was benefited. View it from 
another angle—out of every dollgr which the tax- 
payer turned into’ the'City treasury only one cent 
was reg ara to provide for recreational facilities,” 

The Mayor’s Finance Committee has recommended 


ifd. 


thaf $2,000,000. be, spent for the acquisition of 
more playgrounds within the next ten years. 





‘French Intellectuals’ Protest Against 
Treaty of Versailles 


The New Republic records that 


_ £bout one hundred French intellectual leaders 
inc_ading writers, college professors and others 
ave jointly signed an exceedingly - interesting 
manifesto. It protests against Article 231 of the 
Treity of Versailles, under which Germany assumes 
the sole guilt for the war. It also demands 
abrogation of the sanctions articles, 227 to 230. 


Amcng the signers, it is interesting to note, are . 


Frerch historians, such as Georges de_ Martial and 
Mathias Morhardt, who have made a special 
study of the origins of the war, Others whose 
nam2s appear, according tothe Paris correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian, include Mare 
Sancier, Jules Romains, Romain Rolland, General 
Percin, Victor Marguerittee. Charles Gide and 
Heri Barbusse. The manifesto dses not ask any 
rerigion of the treaty. “But,” it says, “it is im- 
poss ble to prejudge the issue lof war guilt] like 
an 


“There can be no way of conducting this im- 
merse trial, in which the whole of humanity is 
interested, in all the complex detail of its causes, 
without having all the archives open, nor any- 
where save before. a supernational court---Article 
231 was extorted from Germany only under 
vidlence and under a threat of an immediate 
resterting of the wat which might have led to her 
complete ruin. The day of such summary judg- 
merits without appeal has gone by. It is just as 
Iniqtitous to condemn a nation to dishonor unheard 
as an Individual to death uuheard.” 

Pablication of this document, as the Manchester 
Guardian is careful to point out, does not mean 
that ‘ts signers absolve Germany of ail guilt. It 
is oily the admission of sole responsibility, made 
wit- a pistol at her head, which they protest. 
Alreedy, m the eyes of all intelligent people 
throughout the world, whatever reality may once 
have attached to that admission has long | since 
disarpeared. It is impossible to believe that it will 
be taten seriously by anybody in the future. 


a lH 


Education Old and New 


Writing on education old and new in Fhe 
Century Magazine Alexander Goldenweiser 
observes :— 


it may be of interest to note here that the 
meikod of punishments and. rewards, prevalent 
later in history, is almost uniformly unknown in 
earlisr days. 

Tke fact remains ; no punishments, no rewards, 
and efficient education. As a hint to the wise, let 
the act stand for what it may be worih, 


Ee proceeds :— 


in the light of the modern scheme, the goals of 
the naw education become defined. 


Modern Education—Upon analysis, these goals 
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of modern education are reduced to four, First. if 
strives to communicate the past; secondly, to 
build for the future ; thirdly, to further the self- 
expression of the individual or creativeness; and, 
fourthly, to inculcate habits of cooperation with 
one’s fellows. 

To achieve all these purposes, a thoroughgoing 

revolution takes place in educational, theories and 
methods when compared not alone with those of 
antiquity, but even with those of the proximate 
past. The new educational platform may be 
summarized in the following propositions : 
_ Wisdom or intelligence and capacity are, more 
imporlant than mere knowledge. The pokey of 
forcing knowledge down the student’s throat by 
the bucketful finds less and less favour with the 
progressive educationist. f 

What we demand is capacity to acquire know- 
ledge, to handle it, to organise it, to use it. That 
this result is not by any means assured by the 
mere possession of vicariously acquired knowledge 
has long since been discerned by the common sense 
of mankind. Therefore the new education empha- 
sizes methods and attitudes with reference to the 
acquisition and handling of knowledge rather than 
just ts much of it acquired durmg a certain 
period. 

Concrete participation is preferable to abstract 
contemplation. It is only thus that habits of thought 
and action can be formed, It is here that the 
“project method” steps in with its skilful mimick- 
ing of reality and the technic it imparts for positing 
and_solving problems. 

For some time the new education has been, at 
work on a powerful brief for the “do” as against 
the “don’t” in dealing with the child. It preserves 
personality, it strengthens the will, ifor, with apolo- 
gies to puritanism, it is the doing, not the abstain- 
ing, which builds the will; it is constructive, 
encouraging ; it. fosters amiability between the 
teacher and the iearner, Moreover, as every sym- 
pathetic educator knows, it is often possible to 
achieve a desirable “don’t” indirectly by imparting 
a “do” which almost of itself disposes of the 
“don’t.” ieee 

Freedom is more essential than discipline | miler- 
est, than duty. 

Interest is a more natural, more spontaneously 
creative incentive than duty. Through interest the 
child may be induced to do almost anything within 
its power, while the harnessing of it by duty. absorbs 
so much energy that efficiency and quality are 
reduced. 

Therefore the new education stands for freedom 
and interest as levers of development rather than 
as matters of discipline and duty. That this 
approach can count on scant sympathy from the 
stand-patter may well be imagined. | 

An ounce of creativeness outweighs a ton of 
passive absorption. If education is to assist the 
individual in his task of self-realization, 1t must 
place at his disposal opportunities for creativeness : 
for itis in creativeness, in self-expresions that the 
individual finds himself. Now, it so happens that 
nature has endowed the child with vast reservoirs 
of creativeness. With the years, and all too rapid- 
ly, these reservoirs become exhausted, become 

epleted, and it is the chosen ones alone who have 
any free creativeness left when maturity 1s reached. 
If creativeness is to be enhanced, therefore, if in- 
deed it can be at all, we must seize upon it when 
it is at its height, ia childhood. If there is 
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such a thing as a habit of creativeness, it is in child- 
hood that it can be acquired, and experience has 
taught us that the passive absorption in mere 
learning of ideas and processes does not stimulate 
but rather impedes, creativeness. One might say, 
absorption clogs, creativeness liberates, the indivi- 
dual psyche. 


et 


The Outlook for Western Civilization 


In the August Century, Dr. Glenn Frank, 
editor of that magazine, says that in the July 
issue 


I suggested that the literature of despair has 
been inspired by at least seven distinct fears that 
have arisen in seven distinct fields of research and 
experience, namely. 

First, the biological fear of racial deterioration 
resulting from a tendency to reproduce our popula- 
tion from our less and least fit human stocks 
rather than from our better and best human stocks ; 
second, the psychological fear that we are rapidly 

_ becoming a crowd-civilization, in which the crowd- 
‘mind and crowd-processes of thinking are taking 
the place of the creative insurgency of the free 
and disciplined intelligence of the individual 
citizen ; third, the political fear that democracy, 
as it comes to the end of its period of quantitative 
extension and enters its period of qualitative 
development, may fail to produce a civilization 
that is at once stable and progressive; that 
democracy may, like a pendulum, swing between 
the equally sinister extremes of reckless revolution 
and reckless reaction thatit may prove only a half- 
‘way house on the road to dictatorship, either the 
dictatorship of the -proletariat or the dictatorship 
of the plutocracy ; fourth, the economie fear that 
our industrial civilization may court disaster by 
exalting quantity above quality, by mechanizing a 
civilization that must be kept human ifitis to 
survive ; fifth, the historical fear that the life of a 

: propie moves ina cycle similar to the cycle of 
rth, youth, middle age senescence, and death 
that marks the life ofits individual members, and 
that Western civilization is senescent ; sixth, the 
administrative, fear that the bigness and complexity 
of the institution, ofour civilization have outstripped 
the existing administrative capacity ofnmiankind and 
that we must either contrive to breed and train 
more great administrators or reorganize our life in 
terms of smaller and more manageable units and 
seventh, the moral fear that the present younger 
generation has gone apostate to the sort ofstandard 
of thought and conduct upon which alone a stable 
civilization can be built. 


As regards the literature of hope he 
observes : 


We cannot remove the legitimate grounds for. 


these fears by any mere intellectual or emotional. 
We canremove the grounds for these fears only 
t hy sheer feats of biological, psychological, political, 
social, economic, educational, and spiritual 
engineering. be is 
The only valid literature of hope, therefore, 
. must be not a literature of mere optimistic 
prophecy of a good time coming, but a literature 
which, arising outof the same _ fields of research 
end experience that have inspired the literature 
| of despair, will do two definite things. 


First. in its negative phase. it will tell us h: w 
to go about removing the legitimate grounds or 
these fears. _ e 5 

Second, in its positive phasa, it will tall us lu w 
to set going, nationally and internationally, these 
biological, psychological, political, econome, admin_s- 
trative, educational, and spiritual ‘forces and 
policies that will renew, enrich, and create a vir'le 
and veracious civilization. . 

The main thing I want to emphasize at this 
point is that while mooning optimists may write a 
literature that will give us the spirit of hope, on_y 
responsible scientists, philosophers, adm‘nistratozs, 
and authentic spiritual seers can write a literature 
that will give us the anatomy of hone. Socal 
cheer-leaders might doa little toward dulling tie 
despair of a new dark age, but only social 
engineers can usher in a new renaissance. 

It is, then, a literature of hope not a literatu e 
of optimism, that I am discussing -here. Between 
the two there may be a difference as wide as tle 
world. A literature of optimism may ke a liter. - 
ture that creates in us merely a spirit of expectancy 
that blindly believes a renaissance liss ahea.. 
A literature of hope is a literature that uncovers 
for us the unused resources of health in our 
civilization and suggests to usa _workatle techn:. 
for using them. Anda realistic literature of hors 
always warns us against optimism unless -we sct 
ourselvs manfully at work to harness the forces cf 
health it has pointed out to us. 

Let me review briefly some of the things thet 
our rather uncritical observers have regarded as 
grounds of hope for Western civilization—things 
which seem to me to bear no relation to a realisti.: 
literature of hope. 

irst, many Americans believed that the war 

would stimulate in the men wko passed throug. 
it a new spirituality that would be the dynami- 
of a world-wide renewal. | 

The brutal truth is | that war never 
stimulates spirituality in anybody 0 
anything. Much that passed as renewed spiritual 
ity during the war was but the natural reaction o 
men in the presence of danger and under the las}. 
of fear, an unconscious attempt to use God as : 
gas-mask. The test of war-induced devoticn come. 
not during the war, but after the war. 
econd, many Americans have seen grounds o 
hope, for our war-blighed civilization in the new 
mysticism that has swept the world in the wake o: 
the war. I cannot believe, however, that the presen: 
popularity of mediums and the current hammer- 
ings at the gates of the other world have any basic 
spiritual significance for the immediate future o 
Western civilization. _ 

Third, many Americans just now believe that 
the renewal of civilization depends upon a return 
to an age of faith. On close examination, it is seen 
that those who are to-day talking most. about ¢ 
return to an age of faith mean a return to a blind 
credulity that will fly in the face of modren thought. 
And by modern thought I dc not mean every 
gay and irresponsible idea that may be edvanced 
by a 1925-model mind ! I mean rather the major 
conclusions that the race has reached after careful 
and conscientious research into the machinery and 
motives of human life on this planet. 

Clearly, then, I do not believe that the anti-mo- 
dernists have any contribution to make to our 
literature of hope. - 

Fourth, I should like to make clearthat a realistic 
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literature of hope has no connection with tae 
exploded myth of automatic progress, Any pope 
tnat can be entertained by honest minds must be 
©rtingent upon humanity’s having the wit, the 
will, and the technic for using the forces of health 
that may be at hand. The modern mind cannot 
resign icself to any fatalism, either fatalism of 
hore or a fatalism of despair. We are, for good or 
for ill, the architects of our own future. We are 
not doomed to war or famine or pestilence. If 
tnese come, it will be’because we let ourknowledge 
rot in our laboratories and in our brains, And no 
bereficent power will carry us baby-like into peace, 
heelth, prosperity, and happiness. These await 
car intelligent use of the knowledge that is ours. 
The blind believer in progress has no contribution 
to make to our literature of hope. ` , , 
The literature of hope is not a literature of 
prevhecy at all. It is simply the as yet incoordi- 
rated collection of all the new ideas, new ideal- 
ims, and new spiritual values that have been 
thrown up as by-products of the sciences, philoso- 
phies. and practical adventures of the modern 
miad, which, if we had the wit and will and 
tecknic to use wisely in the rearing of our families, 
tae administering of our schools, and the running 
of our governments, industries, and professions, 
might close the doorto new dark ages and open the 
door to a new renaissance. Thus we see that our real 
I:terature of hope has not been written. by optimis- 
te prophets: it has been written by men who 
may not have been at all concerned with specula- 
tions about the future of civilization, but by men 
wko are animated primarily by the itch to know. 


He tells us in conclusion that modern 
bislogy, modern psychology, economics, 
-ociology, the science of administration, ethics 
—sll the sciences and philosophies, have thrown 
up a few ideas that represent their contribu- 
tion to the social -and spiritual future of 
civilization. 

Unfortunately, many of these ideas are to-day 
buried under the jargon of technical scholarship. 
Vany of them are still under the exclusive patro- 
nage of cloistered intellectuals. They are insulated 
"rom fruitful contact with our common life. , 

It is in this “spreading tide of new knowledge” 
ard in this “unprecedented onrush, of new inven- 
-jons” that we must look for our literature of valid 
nepe. We can get along without smiling prophets 
ofa golden age to come if we can only find the 
msn and women who will uncover and thrust, into 
the stream of popular thought these new ideas, 
these new idealisms, and these new spiritual values 
uzon the use or disuse of which the future of 
Western civilization depends. Their use will spell 
renaissance. Failure to use them will spell dark 
ages. 


The Educational System of Japan 


The second article on the educational 
system of Japan in The Japan Magazine is 
as informing as the first from which we 
made some extracts in our last issue. We 
learn from the second article:— 

Industrial schools have made rapid progress 
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as a result of the general recognition of their 
necessity along with industrial development and 
especially under encouragement given officially. to 
this kind of education by reforming and completing 
the system and equipment, On March 31st, 1913, 
there were 711 industrial schools in Japan, which 
work out at 4.8 schools per 1000 square miles. The 
number of pupils increased greatly in proportion. 
The following table denotes the number of indus- 
trial schools and of their pupils. 


Number of Indus- Number of their 


Year trial schools Pupils 
1923 + * z T 12 Ta 
1922 692 149, 970 


_ Industrial Supplementary Schools—The school 
gives vocational knowledge and ability to those 
primary school graduates, wno wish to follow a 
profession and receive education necessary for the 
national life. Its term is divided into two parts, 
the first and®second terms, the former being two 
years and the latter two or three years, according 
to lessons taught, The lesson-hours for each school 
year are 200-420 hours for the first term and 160- 
420 hours for the second term. The school admits 
common primary school graduates or those , who . 
are the same in proficiency with them, for the first 
term, and for the second term, those finishing the 
first term course or higher primary school graduates 
or those who are the same in proficiency with 


em. 
The following table shows the number of _ indus- 
trial supplementary schools and of their pupils: 
No. of Industrial 


Year Supp entary No. of Pupils 
chools 
1922 14,889 995,532 
1921 14,232 996,090 


Sylvan Levi’s Classification of Civilizations - 


We read in The Living Age :— 


Cahiers du Mois, a French publication that 
makes a feature of questionnaire investigations in- 
to maiters of current interest, has just published 
the results of an inquiry into the relations of the 
East and the West. M. Sylvan Levi who wrote 
with more authority on this subject than_the other 
contributors to the discussion, said: ‘I remember 
an odd character who imagined that there were 
only two languages in the world: French and 
foreign. The inventor of the formula. “Orient 
and Occident” was aman of that type. The 
intelligent and logical Greeks were contented 
to divide the human race into Hellenes and 
barbarians. The formula has changed, the subs- 
tance remains. To putin the same bag, tagged 
with the same label, a Syrian from_ Beirut, 
an Iranian from Persia, a Brahman from Benares, 
a pariah from Deccan, a merchant from 
Canton, a mandarin from Peking, a lama from 
Tibet. a Iakut from Siberia, a daimio from Japan, 
a New Guinea cannibal, a Congo Negro, anda 
Morocco Berber is ethnography gone mad’. And he 
concludes ; ‘After all, there are only Christian 
civilization and the rest of the world.’ 


We believe Professor Sylvan Levi is a 
Mae Under which class does his civilization 
ali ¢ i 


N 
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Classification of Civilizations according 
l to Clarte 


Clarte, the organ of the ‘ultraradical 
intellectuals’ of France, divides civilizations 
differently from Prof. Sylvain Levi. It says :— 
_ At bottom there are capitalist-..that is,—imperial- 
ist—civilization and the rest of the world, That 
is why the earth has never before been so filled 


-with hatred as since we have had the League of 


~w 


N 


Nations, that instrument of hypocritical and bour- 
geois imperialism. That is why the crisis is no 
longer merely grave but tragic. That is why the 
eyes not only of Asia but of all the proletariat, all 
the oppressed, all the colonized, are turning with 
anguish and with hope toward Moscow.--That is why 
we assert that the present travail of the world, 
which some weuld ascribe to the opposifion between 
Asia aud Europe, others to the conflict between the 
Orient and the Occident, and still others to the 
estrangement of Europe and America, is simply a 
general question of all humanity. 


We confess our eyes are not turned to- 
wards Moscow or any other spot on earth. 


m e 


A Chinese Pamphlet on Foreigners 


The Living Age quotes the following from a 
pamphlet published by the Peking National 
University Students Union in Chinese, French 
and English, which was distributed on the 
streets of all the larger cities of the country : 


‘We are not antiforeign. But, we are against 
the _ present Japanese and British policy _ of 
intimidation, over-awing, and deliberate murder. 
e are against ali foreigners who support the 
present Japanese and British policy of intimidation, 
overawing, and deliberate murder, and who believe 
that by consistently bullying the weaker nations 
the cause of the world’s peace will ymote 
But we are not against people of any nationality 
who have a sense of common human brotherhood. 

The Question of .Responsibility. Was. a single 
policeman injured or wounded? Did a single 
student or street passenger strike a British cos- 
stable ? Did a single student carry arms of any 
sort or any instrument that could do injury to the 
police? Did the students disturb public peace and 
order? Were the students. well-behaved or not ? 
Did the students do anything besides talk against 
the Japanese (for the murder of a factory worker), 
which was unpleasant to British ears? 

The Question of Bolshevism. Which is older : 
Bolshevism or the British imperialist policy of 
buying weaker nations all, over the world under 
the very banner of Christianity ? Was the policy 
begun long before the word “Bolshevism”, was 
known or is if a new thing? Was the “righteous 
anger against Bolshevism” necessary for the 
British to commit the massacres and atrocities of 
the Denshawaii Horror in Egypt in 1906? And 
did we know the word “Bolshevism” in 1906? 
Every intelligent and self-thinking modern man 
refuses to take in all that the newspapers report 
from biased sources. The British Government is 
deliberately trying to shift the issue. and to connect 
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be promoted. -. 


for anxiety. 
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the affair with a sublime unselfish fight agai st 
Bolshevism to win the world’s sympathy. W_at 


would Bernard Shaw say if he were to-day ? Uninesk 
the hypocrisy. Whoused violent measures? A butei e 
who was shot from the back ? A shop apprentice — 
who got shot in the thigh as he was running 
away ? Or was it the party. that fired both revo v- 
ers and rifles on an unarmed crowd of studeuts 
and casual passengers ? 

‘Murder Deliberate or Accidental ? The Brit.sh 
constables did not kill the Chinese in a moment of 
dire necessity or of forgetful madness. They ccn- 
tinued to kill the next day, the day following, aad 
right up to the present. “Kill! fall! KIH! Danu 
the heathens! Overawe them! Bully them! Ther 
will be qniet.” Thus they are confident of restoring 
order. Was the murder deliberate or accidental ` 

“ Fæiraterritoriality. It is safer for foreigacrs 
to live under Chinese jurisdiction than for Chinese 
to live under foreign jurisdiction, for at leas a 
Chinese Government never fired upon unarmed aad 
well-behaved crowds. Legally speaking, has ary- 
body ever known_a legal, machine so crude aad 
primitive as the Shanghai Municipal Court, whcre 
there is no proper method of procedure and from 
which there is no higher appeal? Is there ary- 
body who is still ignorant. of the open bribery 


which goes on at the Court ? 


Malabar Hill Murder Case and Government 


The following has appeared in Zhe Nea 
Statesman of London :— 


For half a century and more it has been a ccm- 
monplace among writers on India that the Brit:sh 
Raj has wiped out all those chances of romantic 
adventure which, in happier days, were open to 
Mahratta or Rajput -chieftains. And so, indeed, it 
seemed; but Holkar and Mumtaz Begum togetler 
have been able to demonstrate that the chances have 
not been entirely eliminated even from that Inia 
of peace and security wherein every year the caves 
of homicide make a meagre showing beside those of, 
say, the single city of Chicago. 

There is no need to underline the fact that 
Malabar Hill murder is a most awkward affair :or 
the Government of India. If the Indian State in- 
volved were a minor unit of the Central India or 
Rajputana group there would be no particular cacse 
But Indore has been a power ul 
feudatory of the Raj since the break-up of the 
Mahratta power a century ago. Holkar’s State Fas 
an area of 9500 square miles,—that is, somewhat 
larger than Wales,—with a population approachi ‘g 
a million and a quarter. The present Mahara a. 
who enjoys the salute of guns appropriate to a fir t- 
class Ruling Chief, is a man of thirty-five, w l 
known in London, for he has visited England thre 
times. At the close of the war the dignity of G,C.I.2. 
was conferred upon him. There are not maay Ruh. ¢ 
Chiefs who stand ahead of him in rank. It woud 
seem to be particularly difficult for him to hep 
the Government of India out of this present difi- 
culty, for here are seven of his trusty men undor 
sentences of life and death for the crimes of 
murder and abduction in connection with a youre 
person in whose welfare or adventures, it my 
be presumed, no one of them can have had cn 
interest of a personal kind, | 


3 Careful ! 
Notice, in-a coal mine near Pendlebury, 
cland’ :~ 


“Visitors are requested not to fall down the pit 
as there are workmen at the bottom.” 


In our country there is a story that an 
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old housewife thanked the gods that her 
maidservant had not, in drawing’ water from 
a deep well, fallen into it, as in that case her 
brass water-pot would have been broken and 
lost. | 


OS eae 





‘THE LATE MAHARSHI RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR 


By V. §. 


“Well done, thou good and faithful servant: 
e enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

5 Matt.; xxv, 14-30. 
N Monday the. 24th of the last month, 
l ) which ‘happened to be the Rishi Panchami 

day, passed away. from his field of labour 
ore who was rightly looked upon as a modern 
Rishi. Like the rishis of old Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar utilised his unequalled talents for 
the spread of education in its widest sense. 
Like the rishis he lived a life of purity, love 
ard justice—a life that hankered after nothing 
so much as the love and knowledge of the 
Author of this Universe. His purity of thocght, 
word and act, his love of God and His 
_vighteousness are now the heritage of the 
country and they will always shine like 
the celestial fire-pillars and shed the splendour 
of their influence on many a_ succeeding 
generation. Sir Ramkrishna died at the 
glorious age of eighty-eight, full of honours and 
all that the world could give,.full of love and 
respect of his countrymen. 


Sir Ramkrishna had a brilliant school and 
edllege career. He was one of the finest 
products of early English education in this 
Presidency. A great believer that he was in the 
power and efficacy of English education to 
elevate the condition of our society, he 
cevoted himself unsparingly to the spread of 
the education at whose fountain he himself 
had drunk deep indeed. He served as a 
Dakshina Fellow in his College; took the head- 
mastership of a Government High School, 
served as Professor of Sanskrit—a subject 
of which he was an unequalled master, in 
the Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges. In all 
these years of service hundreds of students 
had the privilege of learning at his feet and 
though austere and stern in his manners, he 
succeeded in earning the love and affectionate 
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regard of all of them. We have seen several 
of his students who are themselves advanced 
in age, still speaking of him as their beloved - 
Acharya to learn at whose feet was, in their 
opinion, the greatest good fortune—nay a 
high privilege of their lives. While in the 
Edueational Service of the Government, Sir 
Ramkrishna kept himself in close touch with 
the University, where for more than thirty 
years his voice was listened to with great 
respect by the Fellows of that body. ‘The 
interests of students were safe in the hands 
of Sir Ramkrishna who, by the way, was 
the second Indian Vice-Chancellor of his 
Alma Mater. ' 

Sir Ramkrishna’s fame as an educationist 
was undoubtedly great. His services to that 
cause were immense and of long duration. 
His research work in the cause of Indian 
antiquity was of a high order and was much 
appreciated by those who knew what an 
amount of patient labour it involved. His 
expert Knowledge of all educational problems 
was admitted to be great and he was chosen 
as one of the members of the Viceroy’s 
Council while the University Commission’s 
report was being discussed therein. While 
Sir Ramkrishna certainly rendered uncommon 
services to the educational advancement of 
the Presidency and has for that reason a 
claim on the lasting gratitude of his country- 
men, in our opinion his life-long work as a 
religious and social reformer more even 
than his work in the field of education 
entitles him to- the unstinted gratitude of 
all. By his labour in these ficlds he taught 
the men and women of two generations at 
least to understand and realise the true paths 
leading to a nation’s greatness. 

Sir Ramkrishna’s work as a social reformer 
was both practical and theoretical and it was 
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done quite disinterestedly. As a scholar of 
antiquity he had long realised the height of 
social greatness of the ancients and he was never 
slow in telling his countrymen that they had 
fallen very low indeed from that great ancient 
ideal. The miserable condition of Indian 
womanhood excited his pity and he set the 
example of how it could be improved by 
sending his own daughters to school. The 
result of the introduction of female education 
in hisfamily is that six of his grand-daughters 
today are graduates of the University of 
Bombay. On the question of marriage he held 
very advanced views. Widow marriage in 
those days was not much in public favour, 
nor can it be said that it is so to-day. But 
in those days it required undoubtedly greater 
courage to espouse the cause than it does 
now. When an opportunity to exhibit this 
courage came, he did not hesitate to get his 
own widowed daughter remarried. He abhorred 
the prevalent custom: of marrying girls in 
their tender age and characterised it as human 
sacrifice. On the question of caste, he held 
very distinct and advanced views and was in 
favour of the uplift of the depressed classes. 


Social and moral reform was according 
to him the great and perhaps the 
only panacea for the many evils from 
which our country suffers. He most 
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firmly believed that there conld be no politic- 
al advancement without social and moral ad- 
vancement. In social matters, as in all other 
things, Sir Ramkrishna was not a revolutionary, 
at least he considered himself not to be so. 
Speaking on one occasion on the question 
of caste-distinction, he said, “I do not wish 
you to obliterate all distinctions at once,” 
because he realised that an evil of very long 
standing could not be destroyed in a_ short 
time and easily. It required patient and 
persevering labour to do it. But so far as he 
was personally concerned, distinctions of castes 
and creeds were unknown to him. He sat 
with all, touched all, ate with all and did all 
he could to put even the untouchables on the 
way to progress. He presided over the delibera- 
tions of the Anti-Untouchability Conference 
and from his knowledge of the subject showed 
that the people who are considered untouch- 
ables now were not so in the olden days, 
and that justice and fairplay required that 
they should be treated as our equals and 
every sympathy and love be shown to them. 
In his opinion social reform was not a sub- 
ject on which it was possible to compromise. 
‘Social reform is to be based on truth, love 
and morality and how can there be any com- 
promise on these subjects ?” This is what he 
said on the occasion. And he added, “What- 
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Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his library 


ever your conscience tells you to be just, do 
is courageously, regardless of the consequences 
mvolved.” 


Sir Ramkrishna was in our opinion the 
ereatest religious reformer produced by the 
Sombay Presidency in modern times. He 


was one of the founders of the Prarthana 
Samaj of Bombay, and he rendered much 
velp in preparing its Trust Deed. Since his 
arrival in Bombay in 1869 from Ratnagiri 
began a ministry which practically continued 
till within a few years of his death. His 
services to the cause of Theism in Western 
India are unequalled. By his personal exam- 
ple, by his spotless character, by his sermons 
and lectures, by his writings and speeches, 
by his Kirtans, he has served the cause of 
the Samaj as no living man has done. Dr. 
Bhandarkar was one of the greatest exponents 
of the Bhakti School, but his Bhakti had the 
alement of reason in it and was therefore free 
from the tinge of irrationality and morbidity. 
He preached directly and plainly and was 
never in the habit of mincing matters. “With- 
out religion of the right kind” all was vain. 
He believed in prayer and family services 
and paid no lip homage to them. His 
prayers were soul-stirring and those. who 
know say that it was an experience never 
to be forgotten to see this great patriarch 


conducting a family service under his own 
roof with his numerous children and grand- 
children sitting round about him. Those who 
have had the good fortune of listening to his 
sermons and Kirtans in the Samajes in Bom- 
bay and Poona will not fail to remember 
with gratitude the great service rendered by 
him t> the cause of Theism on this side of 
the country. They will also realise now more 
fully than ever before, what a source of 
inspiration Sir Ramkrishna’s example and 
precept have been to them to live nobly 
and religiously as he did. 

Sir Ramkrishna’s writings and speeches on 
various subjects are in print and have been 
read by different people with different objects 
in view. To us the volume of his sermons, 
which had gone through three editions now 
has been the one inspiring book of all. 
Writing about this book of sermons, the late 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar said, “To have 
this gem by your side with another gem of 
its kind—Martineau’s Endeavours after the 
Christian Life—when you retire into the 
sanctuary of devotion; to open and light your 
eyes on any of its pages, and read and brood 
over it for say fifteen minutes a day and 
then to bow down and pray to Him who is 
the type and Symbol of Eternity—this is an 
invigorating tonic to the mind, a sanctifying 
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Dr. Bhandarkar at Work 


discipline of life: and readers, if life is to 
you, as it ought to be to everyone of us, a 
living up steadily to the best light we can 
have, you and I cannot do better than strive 
for life’s prize—Truth, Love and the Divine 
harmony of being—with the help of utter- 
ances contained in this volume.” This volume 
contains sermons which were the outcome of 
a heart which had unflinching faith in the 
‘goodness of God, which had experienced His 
marvellous Love and which yearned to see 
that the Creator of the Universe— the Univers- 
al Mother—was loved and worshipped in 
the right way—in spirit and truth—by every 
son and daughter of India. 

And yet what did Sir Ramkrishna think of 
these priceless, gemlike utterances of himself? 


Such was’ the man’s humility that he styled 
them as the “Prattle of a believer in God”! 


No man we know of was so very conscious 
of his personal limitations as Sir Ramkrishna 
was. Every sermon of his bears ample testi- 
mony to this. Like Newton, he considered 
his knowledge and vast erudition as nothing. 
Although he had fully realised the love of 
God throughout his life and experienced His 
goodness at every step, he considered himself 
as a mere novice in religious experiences. It 
was his marvellous faith in the goodness of 
God that enabled him to endure the many 
family sorrows to which he was subjected 


and the acute suffering which his old age 
brought to him with it. By his passing 
away we have lost one who loved and 
practised truth, whose watchword was courage, 
whose precept and practice were never al 
variance with each other, whose faith in ‘tod 
nothing could shake and who, to speak in 
the words of Ramdas, was blessed because ne 
in his lifetime conquered prapancha and 
obtained paramartha. 

It has been India’s misfortune to lose ba 
really great sons when they were comparative 
ly young. Gokhale, Agarkar and a host vol 
others died before they were even fifty. 
Asutosh Mukerjee and Das died before they 
were sixty. Ranade and Tilak had just passed 
that age when they were called away. Chanda- 
varkar and Pherozshah were well advanced 
in years at the time of their death; but il 
was given to Surendranath, Dadabhai and 
Bhandarkar to die at what may be considered 
old age. What was the secret of the long 
lives of these men? Surendranath in his “A 
Nation in Making” has told us what it 
was. A life well-disciplined from every point 
of view enabled him to live to a good old 
age. If Dadabhai and Bhandarkar were asked 
to give out the secret of their really glorious 
long lives, we have little doubt that they 
would have attributed it to the same cause as 
Surendranath. Early in life Bhandarkar realised 
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avd the soul, and for the full realisation of 
-~ hë destiny he had to care equally for the 
at He was regular in his physical exer- 

ci almost to the day when. he became 

physically helpless to take it. He was singular- 
ly cree from the fashionable vices of the 
-~ day. While he lived he was a blessing to 
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that man is made of the body, the mind all. Now that he is dead he still leaves be- 







RETR T AEN 
hind the blessing of CASS $ 
A good life lived, a true fight fought, 
True heart and equal mind. x 
May his life prove to all a source of in- 
spiration to do and dare, to be true and good, 
faithful and obedient to the call of daty, 
ever and anon striving to be approved of 
their God, even as he did. ; 


hae, avant 
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~ [This section is intended for . the correction. of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 
_ measrepresentations, etc, im the original contributions, and editorials 
6 papers critiewang wt. As various opinions may reaso 
_ ws rot meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our 
hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be 


published in this. Review or in 
nably be held on the same subject, this section z 
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be and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of reviews and notices 
"Boggs as published. Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.---Editor, 
Modern Review. | , | 


Hastoricity of the Resurrection of Christ 


- have followed, with great amazement, the 
TARE, aign of vilification of the character and teach- 


= Ings of Christ, conducted for the last two years, in ` 


F n columns of the “Modern Review” by Mr. Mahesh 
osh. 
= -tis difficult to understand the venomous anti- 
_ patay with which both he and the editor of the 
Review” regard Christ as they are both Bramhoes, 
Iink. It is enjoined by their religion to venerate 
_ the memory of Christ, Buddha, Mahomed and others 
-= ascreat prophets. Time was, when the founders 
and leaders of the Bramho Samaj took pains to 
peat out the beauty and high spirituality of the 
hf and teachings of Christ. But now we see Mr. 
_ Ghesh expending much labour and ink to prove, to 
_ his own satisfaction, that Christ Jesus was a hypo- 
crite, a charlatan, a very proud and hot-tempered 
mem and, inter alia, a teacher of most dangerous 
eths, etc. Mr. Ghosh has laboured to achieve his 
ob ect by dogmatic assertions, by dint of deliberate 
_ distortion of the meaning of the texts of the Gospels 
_ and the copious and desultory citations from sceptic- 
al, rationalistic and _ ultramodernist writers of 
- Earepe. Secure in his belief that Indian Christians, 
ua. ke Mahommadans and others, are not bigoted or 
fanatical. Mr. Ghosh is complacently carrying on 
the edifying work of mud-throwing on the charac- 
tæ of Christ. He knows that nothing untoward 
wil result, if he continues to wound the religious 
sus-eptibilities of Indian Christians who regard 
Jesas as their Lord and Saviour (and whom the 
Masomedans venerate as a spotless Saint). Mr. 
Ghesh’s latest display of erudition is the following 
ober dicia :— 
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(a) The Christ of the Gospels did 
not exist. ‘ 

(b) The resurrection of Christ is 
a myth pure and simple. 
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The assertion at (a) above is so absurd that I . 
will not waste time in combating it, as I © 
suspect Mr. Ghosh is only coquetting with his sub- 
ject. | 

It is with regard to the dogmatic assertion at 
(b) that I have written this letter. Mr. Ghosh says  _ 
that the Bishop, of Ripon has built the super-struc- ~ 
ture of his Christianity on the resurrection of Christ. 
Why only the Bishop? All Christians have built 
their faith on this fact of history and hold with St. | 
Paul that “if Christ be not risen from the dead. 
then their faith is vain”. The fact does not become 
fiction by a simple assertion like that made by Mr. 
Ghosh. I would advise Mr. Ghosh to read a book 
called “When It Was Dark” by Guy Thorne, which 
attempted to depict the sad state of the world, be- 
cause somebody had almost proved (by fraud) the _ 
resurrection to be a myth: I would also invite the — 
attention of all reasonable readers of the Review— 
to the conclusions which the present Solicitor 
General of England arrived at when he examined, 
dispassionately, as a Jawyer, “the Evidences of the 
Resurrection of Jesus”, An excerpt on this subject 
recently appeared in the “Statesman”. - However, I 
have no wish to enter into a controversy with . 
Ghosh on this subject. j 
_ I only desire to state some of the reasons which — 
induce persons like me to accept the resurrection © 
i alist as a fact of history. These are briefly as 
ollows :— 


(1) The superstructure of Christianity cannot be 
based on a gigautic fraud and lie, as otherwise it 
would have collapsed long ago and the faith would 
not have flourished among the highly-cultured and 
civilised peoples like Jews, Romans and Greeks, 
‘The superstructure still standeth sure in spite of 
the attacks of the sceptics, scientists, ete. ; 

@) The Apostles and. Disciples of Jesus were | 
a very timid and despairing lot at the time of His — 
crucifixion. But immediately after they had seen 
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the risen Lord, they became bold and began to 
proclaim the new faith fearlessly in spite of perse- 
culions. f ' 

(3) The testimony of St. Paul is unimpeachable, 
for at first he was a violent opponent and persecu- 
tor of the Christians, but became one of the Christs’ 
most ardent followers, after the risen Lord had 
appeared to him in person, 

(4) Within forty years of the crucifixion, we 
find, from history, Christians suffering martyrdom 
and persecution for their faith in Christ, their 
risen Lord. 

_ ©), The Gospel narrative, with its matchless 
simplicity, will continue to appeal and to be believed 
in by all sorts and conditions of men on earth, 
of all nations, because č has the unmistakable ring 
of truth and inspiration. —_ id _ 

) To many persons, faith in Christ is a religi- 
ous instinct like belief in prayer; and truly the 
believer in Christ, who, not seeing yet believeth, 
is blessed with life and light and peace and joy in 

im. 


Ranchi 21. 7. 25. 
German Mission + A 
School, Main Road | 


- REJOINDER 


(i) We shall ignore the personal attacks. 

(it) Regarding the historicity question, itmay be 
said that we questioned not the historicity of Jesus 
but the ‘historicity of the Jesus of the Gospels’. 
The Jesus of history is different from the Jesus 
of the Gospels as well as from the Jesus of the 
Church. These two latter were created according 
to the needs of the time. 

If the Jesus of the Gospels be declared to be 
a fabrication, it does not mean that there was nọ 
Jesns at all, ; , 

Now comes the question of the Resurrection. 
The word means “the resurrection of the, flesh,” 
(Harnac : The Expansion. vol. i, p.91) that is, “the 
departure of the resuscitated body from, the grave,” 
(Weiz-sacker: The Apostolic Age: vol.i, p, 4). This 
is the orthodox view. `, 

This resuscitated body rises from the grave and 
then ascends to heaven which is therefore a mate- 
rial heaven somewhere in the sky. 

_ The idea of this sort of post-mortem existence 

is very crude and bespeaks a low state of intellect 

and spirituality. It is a kind of materialism. 
Indefence of this materialism. Mr Roy makes 
six assertions :— . ae 

G) The first assertion is that Christianity cannot 
be based on a fraud and it still flourishes. 

Many other faiths are, flourishing, though 
orthodox Christians declare them to be false. Mere 
“flourishing” proves nothing. i 
_ Resurrection may or may not be fraud, but it 
isa myth. A religion may be based on false 
beliefs. What is required is belief or conviction--- 
it matters httle whether it is, true or false. 

The followers of Jesus had a firm faith in him. 
He declared that the kingdom of God would come 
within a generation. It did not come during his 
life-time. But it must. come. Who would bring 
it ? Jesus, himself. But he was dead. No he was 
not dead. He himself would bring the, K. of G. 
This made it necessary that he should rise from the 
grave, Certainly, he would rise. This “Pill to 
believe” created the rumour and legend of the 
Resurrection. 


I remain, 
humble bhokta of Christ, 
D. C. Roy. 


As regards the flourishing of Christianity we 
may say—the Christian churches are being emp- 
tied, few new ‘shepherds’ ire forthcoming and 
many intelligent Christians are now discarding 
their belief in resurrection. Professor P. 
Schmiedel writes :— 

“We find that the resurrection of Jesus—as is 
not surprising in view of the supernatural character — 
is in very many quartersand with growing distinct- 
ness, characterised as unhistorical, and that not 
merely when it is conceived of as having becn a 
revivification of the dead body of Jesus, but also 
when it-is defended in some spiritualistic form.” 
(Encyclopaedia Biblica. col. 4040). ns 

_ (2) Mr. Roy’s second poinz is that the timid 
disciples became bold. This proves nothing. This 
may be due to many causes, worthy or unworthy. 

(3) The fourth point is that many Christians 
suffered martyrdom and persecution for their 
faith in Christ, . 

Even blind faith can make a timid man bold. 
This happens not only in matters spiritaal, but 
also in matters secular. 

There have been martyrs among non-Christian 
sects, whose faiths are declared false by Christians. 
So martyrdom does not in itself prove the truth 
of a belief. ee 

(4) The fifth point is that the Bible has the 
unmistakeable ring of truth and inspiration. 

It isa pious wish and as such, we_ respect it. 
But none the less the belief is blind and irrational.. 
The truth is that each Gospel was written with a 
theological purpose. The object of each evangelist 
was not to give true historical facts but to write 
what would strengthen his theological position. 
Even a cursory glance at the Synopticon Cin which 
the Greek texts of the Synoptics are printed in 
parallel columns and common matter represented 
by red type) will convince an unbiassed reader that 
Mark has been modified, amplified, and expurgated 
by other evangeliststo suit their own purpose. Those 
who do not know Greek are referred to Abbot and 
Rushbrooke’s Common Tradition of the Synoptical 
Gospels. This subject. has been dealt with in a 
scholarly manner by E. A. Abbot in his Diatessa- 
rica (complete in 14 volumes) and especially in the 
volume entitled. “The Corrections of Mark Adopted 
by Matthew and Luke,” 

In all the Gospels there are omissions and 
frabrications. There are even later interpolations 
(vide Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 4989). 

So, as historical documents, the Gospals are very 
unreliable. l 

(© As regards his sixth assertion—believing 
without seeing—we have nothing to say. 

(7) Now we shall consider the third assertion 
of Mr. Roy. He says:— 

“The testimony of Paul is unimpeachable.” 

He has not quoted chapter and verse. We 
shall supply the omission. Paul says in one place :-- 

“He appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve: 
then he appeared to above five hundred brethren 
at once of whom the greater part_remain until now, 
but some are fallen asleep; then he appeared 
to James ; then to all the apostles and last of all, 
as unto one born out of due time, he appeared to 
me also.” 1 Cor., xv. 5-8. 

According to Paul, the first appearance was to 
Cephas, that is, Peter. This is contradicted by the 
Gospels. 


(a) - 
In the genuine portion of Mark, nothing is said 


~ '| ke reason given by 
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abort the appearance. According to the inter- 
polased portion, (xvi. 9-20) Jesus appeared to Mary 
Magdalene, 


(b) 
Lecording to Matthew, the first appearance was 
to two women. 


O 
according to John, it was to Mary Magdalene. 


“ha account of Luke is conflicting (xxiv. 13-34) 
In “ke morning of that day no one saw him rise 
from the grave. There was a talk among the dis- 
stipes on the subject. Then Cleopas.and ‘another 
disciple started for Hmmaus---a village at a dis- 
{an-e of 7 or Smiles. Jesus,it is said, accompanied 
them. They had a long talk with one another, 
Bur still the disciples. could not recognise him. 
uke is---"Their eyes were 
hollen that they should not know him”. Then they 
reazhed Emmaus. “Then it came to pass when he 
hac sat down with them to meal, he took the 
}read aud blessed it and brake and gave to them. 
Api their eyes were opened and they knew him 
am he had vanished out of sight”. Then they 
zetarned to Jerusalem and there heard that Jesus 
uppeared to Peter. on 

Without saying anything about the possibility or 
imossibility of miracles, we simply ask here.--- 

To whom did he appear first? Te Peter or to 
Clropas and his companion ? 

If we assume that the embodied Jesus was 
with Cleopas and his companion, the same embodi- 
od Jesus could not have been with Peter, unless 
there were another miracle. What Peter saw 
nist have been a vision. , 

Then we see that Paul’s first assertion cannot 
}e substantiated, but is in fact contradicted by the 
(xcSpels. 

Then Paul says that he appeared to the twelve. 
But there were no twelve: They were only eleven. 
Matthew was chosen long after. Here also Paul 
cannot be relied on. 

He then says that Jesus appeared to five hun- 
dred. This also was unknown to the Evangelists. 

Then he says Jesus appeared to the apostles. 
Wao are they? What is the distinction between 
the ae n “all the apostles”? Paul commits 
a mistake here also. 

Last of all, Jesus appeared to Paul. But Paul 
nezer saw Jesus. How then could he identify him? 

Thus we see that Paul is an unreliable witness. 

Again, “Paul was very prone to visions and 
offer ecstatic conditions”.---Vide 2 Cor 12. 1-4; 
1 Cor. 14.18; Acts 9 12; 16.9; 18.9; 22. 17; 
27. 23” (Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 4082)., 

Dr. Percy Gardiner says---lt is easy to _ prove 
thst he has no sufficient perception of the distinc- 
tion between that which is within and that which 
is without, between the ethical and the physical”. 
(Zxnloratio Hvangelica, p. 19). 

To shew this we quote only one passage from. 
Paul. He says.— ioe a. 

“T will come to the visions and revelations of 
ths Lord, know a man in Christ fourteen 
yars ago (whether in the body I know not; or 
wether out of thebody I knownot; God knoweth). 
Si ch a person was caught up even to the, third 
heaven. And I know such a mau (whether in the 
Loy or apart from the body I know not; God 
kroweth) how he was caught up Into paradise and 
Leard unspeakable words which it is not lawful 
fo. a man to utter”. (2, Cor. 12. 2-4), 
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Aman who cannot distinguish between the- 
physical and the psychical, cannot be a reliable 
witness for a post-mortem appearance. If he truly 
says that Jesus appeared to him, this appearance 
must be called a vision. 

Weizsacher says—"“But no proof is to be got 
from this for a bodily Christophany” (The Apostolic 
Age, Vol. 1. p. 6). 

Bishop Westcott says—“For us the appearance 
to St. Paul would certainly in itself fail to satisfy 
In some respects the conditions of historic realities 
—it might have been an internal revelation—but 
for him it was essentially objective and outward.” 
(Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 109). - 

We see then 

i) The appearances of Jesus 
Paul are disproved by the Gospels. 

GD The evidence of a visionary cannot be 
accepted. 

Gi) When Paul never saw Jesus when the 
latter was alive, how could he identify the same 
Jesus when he appeared after death ? — 

Mr. Roy has not cited the Gospels as his witness. 

ut some persons may like to know whether there 
are any proofs there. So we shall briefly state the 

Gospel accounts with our remarks. ; 

(1) “The canonical Gospel facts are at_irreconcil- 
able variance with each other.” (Eney. Bibliea, col. 
4055), The Gospels “ exhibit contradictions of the 
most glaring kind. Reimarus .... enumerated 
ten contradictions ; but in reality their number is 
much greater.” (Ibid, ‘col. 4041). Professor Sch- 
meidel has pointed out and described 20 irrecon- 
cable contradictions (vide cal. 4041-4044). _ 

Ci) The same author writes—*The sealing and 
watching of the sepulchre (Matt. 27. 62-66; 28. 11-15) 
is now very generally given up even by those 
scholars who still hold by the resurrection narra- 
tives as a whole.” (bid, col. 4065.) 

Gi “The statements as to the empty sepulchre 
are to be rejected” Qbid, col. 1879), Harnack also 
says—" The empty tomb on the. third day can by 
no means be regarded asa historical’ incident.” 
(History of Dogma, vol. i, p. 83). 
__Gv) In all the reports recorded, in the N.T., 
“Jesus was seen only after, not during his resur- 
rection ” Cincy. B., col. 4072). The resurrection 
of the flesh. is not the same as_ post-mortem appear- 
ance. The appearances recorded in the N.T. can- 
not prove that these were appearances of the 
embodied Jesus. If these appearances be assumed 
to be genuine facts, how can it be proved that these 
were not appearances of another man or of an 
angel or of the Satan himself ? 

(v) Their authenticity was doubted even by 
some of the disciples. 

(a) Matthew writes :— 

‘Then the eleven disciples went away into Qali- 
lee into a mountain where Jesus had appointed 
them. When they saw him, they worshipped, but 
some doubted (xxviii 16-17). 

Had it been the appearance of resuscitated Jesus, 
not even one of his disciples could have doubted. 

' (b) Luke says that after his resurrection Jesus 
walked. with Cleopas and another disciple some 
seven or eight miles in broad day-light and they 
talked with one another. Yet the disciples could 
not recognise him. Here also the conclusion is that 
the stranger who walked with them had not the 
body of Jesus. 

(o) Now we come to John’s Gospel. 

“ Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping. 
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....She saw Jesus standing and knew nox that 
it was Jesus. Jesus said unto her, woman, why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, suppos- 
ing him to be the gardener, said unto him : Sir, if 
thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou 
asl laid him and I will take him away.” NX. 11- 
5. 

_ Fere also we find that Mary could not at that 
fime recognise him. 

The following account of what happened after 
the resurrection is found also in the same 
Gospel :— 

“But when day was now breaking, Jesus stood 
on the beach: howhbeit the disciples knew not 
that it was Jesns. Jesus therefore saith unto them 
“Children, have ye aught to eat? They answered 
him, “No.” And he. said unto them: “Cast the 
not on the right side of the boat and ye shall 
find. They cast, therefore, and now they were not 
able to draw it for the multitude of fishes. That 
disciple therefore whom Jesus loved saith to Peter : 
Tt is the Lord.” (xxi. 4-7) 

Then fish was caught and bread was brought, 
“Jesus saith unto. them, ‘come and dine. 
And none of the disciples durst ask him ‘who art 
one ” knowing that it was the Lord” (xxxi. 
_ Here also we find that they could not r2cognise 
Jesus though they saw him and heard his voice. 
ty disciples durst not ask him, “ who art thou ?” 

Iad the appearance and the voice of that man 
heen the same as those of Jesus, there would have 
been no question of asking him who he was. This 
shews that there was no physical similarity be- 
tween that man and Jesus ; but he was inferred to 
he Jesus. ; 

When Jesus was alive, it was said that he was 
John the Baptist, Elijah, Jeremia, or some other 
prophet risen from thedead (Matt. XTV.2: XVI. 14: 
Mk. VL 14; Luke IX. 7,8). In the same sense the 
disciples said that that stranger was Jesus. Itwas a 
matter of belief but is incapable of bemg proved. 

(vi) “As a matter of fact we cannot avoid the 
conclusion from the contradictions between the 

ospels that the writers of them were far removed 
from the event they describe. If we possessed 
one Gospel, we might perhaps he inclined to 
accept it: but how far astray should we be 
according to the view of Luke, if we relied, let 
us say, on Matt. alone, or, according to the view 
of John, if we pinned our faith to Lk. In point of 
fact, not only do the evangelists each follow 
different narration ; they also each have distinct 
theories of their own as to Galilee or Jerusalem 
being the scene of the appearances, as to whether 
Jesus ate and was touched, and so forth.” (En. Bib., 
col, 4045.) 

(vii) Considering all these facts we are led to 
the conclusion that the story of the resurrection 
is a legend. But “refuge 1s often sought in the 
reflection that sometimes an event may, after all, 
have ana happened, even if the accounts of 
it are quite discrepant. A famous illustration often 
quoteđ in this connection is the case of Hannibal, 
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who quite certainly did cross the Alps, althoug 1 
Livy’s account of the route taken by bhim is 
entirely different from that of Polybius. Mo-t 
assuredly. The fact, however, that, whatever |. 
the contradictions of the chronicles, he actuali v 
did cross the Alps is a certainty fo us, only br- 
cause we know for certain that at one date he was 
to be found on the Gallic side,.and at a subse- 
quent date on the Italian. If it, were just as 
clearly made out that Jesus, after his death, came 
back again to this life, we could, indeed in that 
case, with an easy mind, leave the differences 
between the narratives to settle themselves. Here, 
however, the position of matters is that the ar- 
tuality of the resurrection depends for its esta- 
blishment upon these very narrations ; and in 
such a case unimpeachable witnesses_ are naturally 
demanded.” (Eney. B..col. 4045) And such witne» -- 
es are not forthcoming. . 
(viii) Resurrection is a super-natural ever 
and to prove its reality, there must be strong ©: 
dence first to overcome the immense probability 
against it and then to establish its actuality. Bu! 
in the N. T. we have only vague and contradic - 
tory rumours, and reports of visionary appearance: . 
now in our time similar assertions were made 
regarding a. similar case and similar evidences 
were produced, what would a Court of competent 
julges pronounce the case to be? Their verdict 
would certainly be—“not proven”. 
This is also our verdict in the present case. 
Dean Inge says;—"It is barely honest to asser: 
that the discourses of Jesus or his miracles or his 
resurrection on the third day after his crucifixion 
are absolutely certain.” (Conientio Veritatis, poi. 
We have rejected the Legend of the Resurrec- 
tion; but that does not mean that we reject aise 
the inner experience and conviction of the disciples. 
They firmiy believed that they felt the presence 
of Jesus. 
Death is stronger than Life. 
followers, but in the hours of trial, : 
and forsook him. What can be more pathetic than 
this? After his death, the disciples must have 
reviewed their whole past, and the whole past 
must have surged up in their heart and completely 
overwhelmed them. How bitterly did they ween., 
how repentant were their tears! They felt them- 
selves helpless ; they met together; they thought 
of him, they spoke of him. The more they 
thought and spoke of him, the more they fell 
convinced that he, their_master, friend and saviour. 
did not forsake them. He was with them. Thi. 
thought sustained and inspired them and they 
were thus filled with the spirit of Jesus. 

’ This inner experience is the only fact that 
seems to be_ historical. Round , this nucleus 
gathered together many extraneous ‘matters which 
formed the Legend of the Resurrections. 


Jesus loved his 
i they denied 


Marrs Cuannpra Guosu 
4-8-25. 
This controversy is closed —Editor, The Modern 
evi. 
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Dadhabhai Centenary 


Dadabhai Naoroji was born just a hundred 
years ago on the 4th of September. To 
commemorate that joyful event in the life of 
ta3 Indian nation, a huge public meeting was 
keld in Bombay. Forty-two associations com- 
tined to pay their tribute of respect to the 
ceparted grand old man of India, and appro- 
triate and enthusiastic speeches were made. 

Among the great men of India, Dadabhai 
Naoroji had only one predecessor, vix., 
Rammohun Roy, in the field of constitutional 
endeavour for the improvement of India’s 
priitical condition. No one among the politic- 
a:i. workers of India has worked with greater 
pavseverance and single-minded zeal, and 
punctilious truthfulness withal, for a longer 
period shan Dadabhai Naoroji : He learnt in 
hayhcod from his mother the lesson of purity 
in thought and word and deed. His long 
life was a striking exemplification of that 
lesson. 

Thoagh he is generally known only asa 

political reformer, he was a great educator 
z youth, and the grandfathers of many 
Living men of note in the Bombay Presidency 
were among his pupils. Though being a 
Parsi his activity as a religious reformer 
was confined to his own small community, 
Hindu . religious reformers like Bhandarkar 
drew inspiration from his 
ceachings and example. : 
Mr. J. B. Sen has pointed out in an article 
in the Servant of India that the mainspring 
Əl the activities of Dadabhai Naoroji was the 
dasire to serve his poor countrymen; in 
proof whereof Mr. Sen 
passage from Naoroji’s writings :— 

“As education advan 10ug g 
developed itself in different j oe. genie 
zhat I had been educated at the expense of the 
por to whom I myself belonged. The thought 
developed itself in my mind that as my education 
and all the benefits arising therefrom’ came from 
the people, I must return to them the best I had 
in me, I must devote myself to the service of 
tae people.-The seeds sown in the days of my 
youth have brought me abundant harvest in the 
love and esteem of my fellow-countrymen. Is it 
vanity that I should take a great pleasure in being 
hailed as the Grand Old Man of Indja 2” 

Taere was no subject on which Dadabhai 
Naoraji laid so much stress as India’s poverty 


part of the 


quotes the following 


2 adopted to remove that 
poverty. Mr. Sen quotes from his works the 
following passages :— 


“What has_ been the result of the system of 
government administered in India? The result has 
been to bring the country to a sfate of poverty 
and misery unknown elsewhere throughout the 
world. This result has been accomplished by _ the 
constant draining of India’s wealth, for let it be 
known that we have to produce every year some- 
thing like twenty million pounds by our _ labour 
and our produce and hand this over to the English 
before we can utilise a single farthing’s worth 
ourselves.” (Speech at the Lambeth Liberal Club, 
July 41901, “British Democracy and India.”) As 
a remedy for “the bleeding drain from India,” he 
appealed to Fngland to “restore India to her 
nalural economical conditions. If, as in England 
the revenue raised from the people be returned 
to the people, if the income of railways and other 
public works taken from the people be returned 
to the people, to fructify in their pockets, then 
would there be no need for anxiety, for finance 
or famine. or for pinching im salt, poisoning with 
opium, millions of the human race.” (“The Poverty 
of India,” p. 201) 


The political and commercial drain has 
gone on Increasing in the course of years. 
Whatever may be said in explanation or ex- 
tenuation of the drain, such as that services 
are or were rendered and goods delivered 
as equivalents, the drain is a real drain, 
because if India were free her own sons 
‘could have rendered those services and pro- 
duced most of the goods and kept a great 
wealth in the country. In any 
case, there’ can be no question about India’s 
absolute poverty. 


The fiction that India is lightly taxed 
continues to be repeated by Englishmen in 
all parts of the globe—for they are propa- 
gandists with unsurpassed resources, though 
Dadabhai Naoroji exposed the fallacy more 
than thirty years ago and others have done 
the same. Said he in moving an amend- 
ment to the address in the House of Commons 
(February 17,1895) :— 


“It was the usual official fiction that the inci- 
dence of taxation in India was small compared 
with that of this country. But when they consi- 
dered the incidence of taxation they must consider 
not simply the amount paid in such faxation, but 
how it compared with the capacity of the person 
who paid if. An elephant might with ease carry a 
a great weight whilst a quarter ounce, or a grain 
of wheat, might be sufficient to crush an ant.” 
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The following passage is also apposite:--- 


“From abundance you may give a large percentage 
withease: from sufficiency the same burden may just 
be bearable. or some diminution may make it so; 
but from insufficiency, any burden is so much 
privation that in so lightly taxed a country (1s. 10d. 
per head according to Lord Mayo ) to get a 6d. 
more per head without oppression should tax the 
highest statesmanship and intelligence without 
success, is in itself a clear demonstration that there 
must be something very rotten in the state of 
India, and that the pressure of taxation must have 
already ‘arrived short- of the proverbial last staw 
that breaks the camel’s back.” (“The Poverty of 
India, pp.” 60-61.) 


We will make another extract from Mr. 
Sen’s article to illustrate Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
vigilance, plain-speaking and splendid per- 
sistency. 


The watchful eyes. of Dadabhai noticed that the 
regulations for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Royal Military Academy 
Woolwich placed no bar against candidates other 
than of European descent. He carried on prolonged 
correspondence with the War _ Office and eli- 
cited the reply that “it has been decided that pure 
“Wuropean descent is an essential qualification” and 

that only such candidates as are considered in 
all respects suitable to hold a commission in the 
Army | are eligible,’ Dadabhai indignantly wrote 
back, “In your letter under reply, you say ‘It has 
been decided that pure European descent is an 
essential qualifications but you do not say who has 
so decided. Parliament has not so decided, her 
Majesty has not so decided, who is this_mysterious 
great potentate, superior to the Queen, and 
superior to Parliament, who had the authority to 
decide, contrary to the express desire and decisions 
of the Queen, the Parliament, and the British 
people, represented by them ? Can any man in his 
senses believe that out of 225,000,000 of British 
Indians you will not get a few thousand who are 
‘in all respects suitable to hold a commission in 
the army,’ if fair and honest trial is allowed to 
them as candidates”? Similar correspondence was 
carried on with the Admiralty with results not 
much more heartening. 

The “mysterious great potentate’ to whom 
Dadabhai refers in his letter to the War Office has 
the upper hand wherever English interests are con- 
cerned, 

“Propose anything for the benefit of Europeans 
and itis done at once. The Royal Engmeering 
College at Cooper’s Hill and the, exchange compen- 
sation allowance are two notorious instances, the 
latter speciallv heartless and despotic. The Govern- 
ment of India has distinctly admitted that the 
compensation is illegal. It knew also that it would 
be a heartless. act towards the poverty-stricken 
people of India. But, of course, where European 
interests are concerned, legality and heart go to the 
winds; despotism and force are the only law and 
argument.” (Statement on the Admission of Natives 
to the Covenanted Civil Service, 1897.) “When 
England’s interests are concerned, their accomplish- 
ment is often a foregone conclusion. But Indians 
always require long and anxious thought—thought 
that seldom begins, and when it does begin, seldom 
results in any thorough good results, It is useless 
to conceal that the old pure and simple faith in 
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the honour and word of the English rulers is mu 'h 
shaken, and were it not for the faith in the 
conscience of the statesmen and people in this 
country (England) any hope of good by an alteia- 
tion of the present British Indian policy would he 
given up.” Memorandum on the Moral Poverty. of 
India and Native Thoughts on the Present British 
Indian Policy, 1880). 


It was Dadabhai Naoroji who first used 
the word “Swaraj”? to indicate India’s politic- 
al goal in the address which he delivered 
in Calcutta in December 1906 as President of 
the Indian National Congress. We attended 
that session of the Congress just after pub- 
lishing the first number (January, 1907) of 
Tue Montrn Review. ‘That number contained 
an article on Dadabhai Naoroji, passages in 
which we have just read with profit. There 
bsen some discussion as to what he 
exactly meant by Swaraj. We may be per- 
mitted to repeat what we wrote on the 
subject more than eighteen years ago, in the 
February (1807) number of this Review :— 

“Some of us have concluded in a mood of 
either hasty appreciation or of equally hasty 
fault-ficding that Mr. Naoroji is in favour 
of self-government on colonial lines, but not 
of absolute autonomy. But the actual words 
that he uses,—Self-government or Swaraj 
like that of the United Kingdom or the 
Colonies’—do not warrant any such con- 
clusion. There is nothing to prevent us from 
interpreting his words to mean that he 
desires absolute autonomy like that of the 
United Kingdom but would be content to 
have self-covernment on colonial lines under 
British suzerainty. And that shows the tem- 
perament of the practical statesmanas distin- 
euished from that of the doctrinaire politi- 
cian or the political visionary. It is this 
temperament, too, that leads him to demand 
at once only a beginning, but not the full 
rights of the self-government. For, absolute 
autonomy, and self-government on colonial 
lines in a fully developed form, are at pre- 
sent equally remote. India can be immediate- 
ly free either as the result of a successful 
armed rebellion, or as the result of a mag- 
nanimous renunciation by the British nation 
of their suzerainty and - domination. But 
both are equally out of the question. So 


‘Wwe have to make a gradual advance. 


“We may here observe in passing that al 
present the mere imagination of a day when 
England’s suzerainty over India may ceascis 
considered even by professed European well- 
wishers of India as treading on forbidden 
ground. But we venture ‘to think that it 
does not necessarily involve sedition or 
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hoszility to England, or, that much-dreaded 
extremism. A time there was when 
Anglo-Indian statesmen thought of Indian 
ind2pendence not only without dread but 
rether with prophetic hope and pride. A 
man does not pose or attitudinise as a philan- 
thropist in his private journal and this is 
what we find in “The Private Journal of the 
Marquess of Hastings’’ under date the 17th 
of May, 1818 :— 


ʻA time not very remote will arrive when 
England will, on sound principles of. policy, wish 
to relimcuish the domination which she has 
_ gradually and unintentionally assumed over this 

country, and from which she cannot at present re- 
cəde. In that hour it would be the proudest boast 
anc most delightful reflection that she had used her 
sovereignty towards enlightening her temporary 
sal jects, so as to enable the native communities 
to walk alone in the paths of justice, and to main- 
tain with probity towards their benefactress that 
commercial intercourse in which we should then 
fad a solid interest.—p. 326, vol. it.” 
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Prohibition to be Ultimate Policy of 


* 


Government 


At a recent sitting of the Legislative 
Assembly Haji Wajiuddin moved a resolution 
asking that legislation should be undertaken 
fzr the prohibition of all sorts of liquor and 
irat in the meantime local Governments 
should be asked to grant to local bodies 
full right to determine the number and 
Iceation of liquor sheps. Passing over the 
ozher amendments, we way mention the one 
roved by Mr N. ©. Kelkar, which was 
carried and which was to the effect 


That the ultimate policy of Government should 
bə prol:ibition of production, manufacture, sale and 
nee a „of intoxicating liquors, save for medicinal 
aad scientific purposes. The amendment further 
r2commended that as the first step in carrying out 
tus policy, provincial Governments should be 
directed immediately: to inaugurate a policy of 
vesting the power of fixing by system of local 
-ption the location and number of shops selling 
intoxicating liquors in either local self-governing 
Lodies or licensing boards specially constituted for 
the purpose and elected on popular franchise and 
that necessary legislation should be undertaken by 
r Government of India for the furtherance of this 
policy. 


This was carried by 69 votes to 39. It 
is said that almost every non-official Indian 


member was for probibition and that 
all the English members: were against 
it. ‘ Let us see what Government does 


fo give effect to the resolation, though we 
have no hope that it will make up its mind 
to do without’ the big excise revenue, 
sceing that the tax from liquor and drugs 


the use of all intoxicating liquors. 
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contributed one-seventh to one-eighth of the 
entire revenue of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, and that the fax per head of 


the population for liquors and drugs had 
risen from as. 7-9 in 1912-13 to as. 12-5 
in 1923-4, 


The Bombay Government declared prohibi- 
tion some time ago to be the goal of its 
excise policy. But The Indian Social Re- 
former has noted a certain tendency to 
vacillation in the Government of Bombay 
since it made that declaration, and our 
contemporary thinks that the reason for the 
vacillation lies in the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India has been pulling the wires 
from behind. 

Among the very telling speeches mado 
in the course of the prohibition debate, 
was one by Sir Purushcttamdas Thakurdas, 
who said in part : 

The policy of Government during the last forty 
years clearly supported the charge that they not 
only wanted to keep the revenue_ on the increase 
but to induce people to drink. No doubt Colonel 
Crawford had by his far-fetched logic attempted 
to induce this House to agree to temperance but 
that logic was unsuitable to the East where the 
people, both Mahomedans and Hindus, were by 
religious tenets and by general custom. opposed to 

icati The standard 
of education among tle people was too low and 
would take several years before the logic of Colonel 
Crawford for moderate drink could be understood 
by them, 

Colonel Crawford : How can Government prevent 
pore vom taking liquor which is at their very 

oors : 

Mr. Joshi: How do they prevent itin America ? 

Sir Purushottamdas : God has placed poison at 
the doors of the people, but do they take it ? 

Proceeding, Sir Purshottamdas remarked that 
drink revenue was tainted money collected without 
regard for the economic condition of the people of 
India. If money was the sole consideration of 
Government, why should they not charge _ revenue 
for the keeping of brothels ? It was most humiliat- 
ing for the Government to trot out the argument 
of financial consideration. 

When Colonel -Crawford asked: “How 
can Government prevent people from taking 
liquor which is at their very doors?” He 
chose to ignore the fact that it was Govern- 
ment which was responsible for placing 
liquor shops at the very doors of people. 
The easiest answer to the Colonel’s question 
is, By closing liquor shops altogether, and, 
for the present, by removing them from the 
people’s doors.” 


Fire Arms Bill 


The main provisions of Mr. Rangachariar’s 
Fire Arms Bill, which has been passed by 
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the Legislative Assembly by a good majority 
in spite of strenuous Government opposition, 
were :— 


(1) Firearms shall not be used unless such 
unlawful assembly cannot otherwise be dispersed 
and unless a Magistrate of the highest class present 
specifically authorises such use, _ Provided that 
when no Magistrate is present and the senior police 
or military officer present is of opinion that imme- 
diate measures should be taken to disperse the 
assembly by the use of firearms, such senior police 
or military officer may authorise such -use and 
shall report the fact without delay to the nearest 
Magistrate, l 

(2) The person who directs that the assembly 
shall be fired on shall before so doing warn the 
assembly by such means as may be available that 
unless it disperses it will be fired on, : 

(3) A report of the occurrence shall be sent in 
all cases when any such assembly is dispersed by 
the use of firearms, by the person authorising such 
use to the nearest first class Magistrate within 
twenty-four hours of the occurrence and such 
reports shall be deemed to be for the purposes of 
Sections 74, 76 and 77 of the Indian Evidence Act. 
1872, a public document which any person has a 
right to inspect provided that, if such person is 
himself a first class Magistrate, the report shall be 
made to the District Magistrate, or if such person 
is the District Magistrate, to the local Government. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained . in 
Section 13 any person injured by the use of fire- 
arins or any parent or guardian, husband or wife 
of a person killed by the use of firearms may 
make a complaint against any person for any 
offence committed by him by reason of any -act 
purporting to be done under this chapter. 


In moving the consideration of his Bill 
Mr. Rangachariar gave the history of this 
piece of legislation. He began by saying: 


He was a mild Brahmin from Madras and had 
never been a rioter nor was likely to be one in 
future Caughter). He did not believe even in threat. 
But still he was a human being and_ must take a 
human view of things. They could forget the 
Punjab wrong but they must act in a statesmanlike 
manner to provide against its repetition. The 
genesis of his Bill was a'resolution moved by the 
Right Hon’ble Sastri in March 1921 which Sir 
William Vincent accepted. in part. Government 
accordingly brought forward a Bill, but afterwards 
let it Japse. The speaker then tried_to intrceduce 
some provisions in the big bill amending the Code 
of Criminal Procedure but was ruled ont of order. 
Hence he brought forward this Bill which had been 
passed by the Select Committee in an amended form 
and was now before the House. Mr. Rangachariar 
held that what his Bill wanted had already been 
accepted by Local Governments and the Govt. of 
India in executive instructions laid down for 
officers called upon to disperse an unlawful assembly. 
These instructions urged that fullest warning be 
given and firing should not be ordered except in 
the last resort. If Government intention was that 
these executive instructions must be made, then 
why not make these administrative obligations as 
legal obligations. As regards his provision authoris- 
ing any injured persons or his specified relatives 
to sue in court the officers responsible for firing, he 
said that this was only just. At present, an officer 
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could not be sued without Government’s sanction. 
This provision was a dead letter as was apparent 
from the fact that no single prosecution was 
allowed even in the case cf Jallianwalla Bagh 
firing. People, he held, deserved, protection. They 
wanted the same freedom in this respect as the 
people enjoyed in England where sanction was 
given by the Director of Public Prosecutions. 


Among the objections brought forward 
by Sir Alexander Muddiman, the home 
member, one was that the Bill proposed tv 
regulate the use of fire-arms, which was not 
exhaustive and did not cover other kinds 
of force, for instance explosives and gas, 
which might be used. If Sir Alexander was 
sincerely desirous of freeing the Bill from 
defects and making it mcre complete and 
effective, he might have moved an amend- 
ment proposing that the use of explosives 
and gas be brought withia ifs scope. But 
his object was mere destructive criticism. 

Another purpose has, however, been served 
though quite unintentionally. His criticism 
shows that the bureaucrats have already hit 
upon a device to escape from the clutches of 
the Fire Arms Bill—they use bombs and 
gas to disperse unlawful assemblies without 
complying with the sections and clauses of 
the Bill! a 


But this is a rather far-fetched idea. The 
better and easier method would be to get the 
Council of State to throw out the Bill, which 
the “Elder Statesmen” will gladly do. 

So far, however, as the Legislative Assembly 
is concerned, it has passed the Bill by a 
majority of votes. 

The debate clearly showed the opposite 
mentalities and anxieties of the ofticial and 
the non-official members. The official members 
were mortally anxious for the protection of 
the military, police and magisterial officers 
who are universally known and admitted to 
be the most helpless aud unprotected among 
human beings and constantly exposed to 
danger in “the discharge of their duties” by 
wounding and killing men; whereas the non- 
official members were anxicus that the people 
whom these officers might consider, vightly 
or wrongly, to be members of an assemblv 
should be protected from the panic, high- 
handedness, thoughtlessness, contempt for 
Indian lives, etc., of these officers. 

We do not contend that even a maddened 
Indian mob is quite lamblike in behavivur. 
But we do assert that our crowds, even our 
“unlawful assemblies”, are not as turbulent 
and ferocious and generally not as well fur- 
nished with modern weapons as are British 
and other Western mobs. We also assert 


£6) 
thet the keepers of law and order and 
peace in free European countries do not 


hoid the lives of their fellow citizens as 
cheap as keepers of law and order and peace 
it India held the lives of Indians. For these 
tyre reasons, we think it imperative that there 
shyuld be greater protection given to Indian 
crowds than is provided by law for British 
anc other Western crowds ;—that there should 
bs at least equal protection goes without 
saving, ; 


Mape riea 


Motions on Muddiman Committee’s 
Report 


The reformed and enlarged legislative 
badies have, served at least one useful purpose. 
The provision that there shall be freedom of 
szeech within the council chambers, has been 
a sort oi safety-valve. It has enabled the 
məamnbers of the legislative bodies to let their 
indignation escape through their mouths. We 
dc not, of course, suggest that in the absence 
af this safety-valve the members would have 
red recourse to arms to work off their vexa- 
ton. We call this freedom of speech a safety- 
valve, because after unburdening their minds 
tuey can enjoy sound sleep and, are thus safe 
fom an attack of nerves. 

But speaking seriously, one must say that 
tie speeches of many members not only make 
cuite enjoyable reading but show in addition 
trat sofar as arguments and wit and humour 
mre concerned, the non-official benches are 
superior to the official benches. One feels 
cheered to find that we have so many able 
rmen among us who are able to tear official 
erguments and excuses and. plausibilities to 
shreds. 

On the 7th of September, Sir Alexander 
wluddimau rose in the Legislative Assembly 
t move the Assembly to recommend to the 
Gcvernor-General in Council that he: do 
secept the principle underlying the Majority 
Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee and 
fhat he do give an early consideration to the 
catailed recommendations therein contained 
tor improvements in the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

Nobody can accuse the Anglo-Indian 
Sureaucracy of being lacking in cheek and 
avolness. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
<n spite of the plain and strong condemnation 
3E the majority report of the Muddiman 
“ommittee by all shades of Indian political 
ypinioa, the home member did move such a 
zesolution ; nay more, he made a speech of a 
sort to commend it to the house. 


Ll nnn 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru 
oficial amendment to the Government 
resolution. It had, as the speeches and the 
voting showed, the sanction of all Indian 
political parties. It ran as follows : — 


moved the non- 


‘This Assembly, while confirming and reiterating - 


the demand contained in the resolution passed by 
it on the 18th February, 1924, recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council that he be pleased 
to take immediate steps to move his Majesty’s 
Government to make a declaration in Parliament 
embodying the following fundamental changes in 
the present constitutional machinery and adminis- 
tration of India :— 

(a) The revenues of India and all property 
vested in or arising or accruing from property or 
rights vested in his Majesty under the Government 
of India Act, 1858, or the present Act or received 
by the Secretary of State in Council under any . of 
the said Acts, shall hereafter vest in the Governor- 
General in Council for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(b) The Governor-General in Council shall | be 
responsible to the Indian Legislature and subject 
to such responsibility shall have power to control 
the expenditure of the revenues of India and make 
any grants and appropriations of such part of those 
revenues or of any other property as is at present 
under the control or disposal of the Secretary ol 


. State for India in Council save and except the 


following which shall for a fixed term of years 
remain under the control of the Secretary of 
State for India:— = l 

(1) Expenditure on the military services up to 
a fixed limit. i 

(2) Expenditure classed as political and foreign. 

(3) Payment of all debts and liabilities hitherto 
lawfully contracted and incurred by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council on account of the 
Government of India. 

(ce) The Council of the Secretary of State for 
India shall be abolised and the position and func- 
tions of the Secretary of State for India shall be 
assimilated to- those of the Secretary of State for 
the self-governing dominions save as otherwise 
provided in clause (b). er 
_ @) The Indian army shall be nationalized with- 
in a reasonably short and a definite period of time 
and Indians shall be admitted for service in all 
arms of defence and for that purpose the Governcr- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief shall be 
assisted by a Minister responsible to the Assembly. 

(e) The central and provincial legislatures 
shall consist entirely of members electedby consti- 
tuencies formed on as wide a franchise as possible. 

The principle of responsibility to the legisla- 
ture shall be introduced, in all branches of the 
administration of the central Government subject 
to a transitional reservation and residuary powers 
in the Governor-General in respect of the control 
of the military, foreign and ae affairs for a 
fixed term of years. Provided that during the said 
fixed term the proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of any revenue or 
moneys for military or other expenditure classified 
as “defence” shall be submitted to the vote of the 
legislature but that the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil shall have power, notwithstanding the vote of 
the Assembly, to appropriate up to a fixed maximum 
any sum he may consider necessary for such 
expenditure and in the event of a war to authorize 


NOTES 


such expenditure as may be considered nece:sary 
exceeding the maximum so fixed. 

_(g) The present system of dyarchy in the pro- 
vinces shall be abolished and replaced by: unitary and 
autonomous responsible government subject to the 
general control and residuary powers of the central 
Government in inter-provincial and all-India 
matters. 

(h) The Indian Legislature shall after the ex- 
piry of the fixed term of years referred to in 
clauses (b) and (F have full powers to make such 
amendment in the constitution of India from, 
to time as may appear to it necessary or desirable. 

“This Assembly further recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council that necessary steps 
be taken (a) to constitute in consultation with the 
Legislative Assembly a convention, round table 
conference or other suitable agency adequately 
representative of all Indian, European and Anglo- 
Indian interests to frame with due regard to the 
interests of minorities a detailed scheme based on 
the above principle after making such enquiry as 
may be necessary in this behalf, and (b) to place 
the said scheme for approval before the Legislative 
Assembly and submit the same to the British 
Parliament to be embodied in a statute.” 

As usual with him, Mr. Nehru made a 
very able speech in support of his very 
moderate and reasonable amendment. The 
debate was throughout on a high level, 
Some of the retorts and repartees were 
no less true than witty. Take for instance, 
the following : 

Sir Charles Innes. Over a hundred years ago, 
almost by accident the British Gcvernment assumed 
the responsibilities for India. 

A Voice. Yes, by robbing ndia. 

Sir Charles Innes. In these hundred years and 
more we gave you what you never got. 

A_ Voice. Hmasculation, (Laughter.) 

Sir Charles Innes. We gave you peace and 
order and good government. 

Of course itis quite true and quite axiomatic 
that during the thousands of years of India’s 
history, she never got peace and order and 
good government, and, therefore, the 
pageda-tree, for one thing, which the British 
traders came to shake grew up in the 
midst of incessant warfare, disorder, anarchy 
and bad Government ! 

It would be difficult 
speeches from any extracts. 
We give a few below. 

Mr. Abhayankar further supported the amend- 
ment. He said that they wanted, firstly. the power 
of the. purse and that the Governor-General in 
Council be made responsible to the Indian Legis- 
lature. Democracy and bureaucracy could not be 
wedded together. Further, they, wanted the Army 
in India to be Indianized within the shortest 
possible time and tne Council of the Secretary of 
State to be immediately abolished. They wanted 
fully representative legislatures and the widest 
possible franchise. The Commerce Member’s speech 


did him great honour, because he had upheld the 
traditions of his group. He had repeated the old 


to sample the 
Nevertheless, 


time’ 
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falsehood of the theory of tresteeship. It was no 
trust. It was a huge fraud, a bombastic fran |. 
The Commerce Member had told them that man’s 
life and woman’s honour wera now safe. Was t 
really so, asked the speaker. Were their homes 
safe? Had not the noblest among them beca 
thrown into jails? Had not hundreds been shet 
like dogs at Jallianwalla? He read out extracts 
about the persecutions of Cathclics in England 
under Protestant. regime. No marriage conducted 
by a Catholic priest was held legal. No Catholic 
could buy a horse worth morethan £5. (Laughter) 
‘And this, Sir, was the condition in your own 
country, when you were enjoying self-government. 
said Mr. Abhayankar addressing the Treasury 
benches. To-day the most moderate of moderates, 
men like Sir Sivaswamy Atyer and Mr. Rangs- 
chariar had lost faith in the British sense of jus- 
tice. The Britishers responded to their sense of 
justice only when some other sense, Like 
the one roused by Ireland, made them wide awake. 
The present system of government was a treason 
on God’s law. The conditions had become intoler- 
able and they had determined to break those chains. 

Sir Sivaswamy Alyer said: 

“There was confusion as to which was the 
Majority and which was the Minority Report. 
But for official convention Sir Muhammad Shafi 
would have signed the Minority Report. The 
Minority would have been really the Majority 
Report. As a member of the minority, he felt 
that _ though they had no objection to the 
majority proposals generally, thay felt these were 
inadequate and unsatisfactory and that dyarchy 
could not be cured by those minor changes. The 
officials who felt shy of dyarchy before, blessed 
it now because they could not go back npon the 
status quo and could only go forward which they 
did not want to. 


Lord Birkenhead’s speech had been aptly des- 
cribed by the Morning Post as a rigidly pompous 
oration. (Laughter) Lord Reading had told them 
that the verdict of a Royal Commission today would 
go against them. The speaker, however. thought 
that if a commission examined from the point of 
view not of absence of cooperation but as to why 
cooperation was not_received, then no honest, im- 
partial and fair-minded commission could go against 
them altogether. Those who unwisely non-cooperat- 
ed thought that the Government had not fulfilled its 
promises but the present House showed that they 
had come back to cooperate. Indeed the fact that 
an ex-noncooperator was occupying the great and 
dignified position of the chair of the House was 
proof of their desire to cooperate (Mr. Rangas- 
wami Iyengar: Honorable cooperation) and in 
utilize the opportunities to do zonstructive work. 
(Applause.}) An opportunity for responsibility made 
people sober and wise. (Mr. Jinnah: Hear, hear) 
But leaving this aside, could the Government say 
that Indians had not shown a sense of respons- 


ibility? The- first Assembly and the Council 
gave full cooperation and the Government 


benches frequently paid a tribute to their sense of 
responsibility. (Hear, hear.) Could they now trun 
round and say they could not place relian33 on 
their sense of responsibility? (Applause) One 
other difficulty was that a section of them was not 
convinced of the sincerity of the professions of the 
Government. (Hear, hear) They believed that the 
Goyernment did not in its heart of heart mean tu 


Cai 


grant them self-government.: (Hear, hear) If the 
sıspicion of these people could be removed he was 
coartident their attitude would change and this sus- 
pic on was not without reason. The attitude of the 
Government towards the Indianisation of the army 
wa3 one illustration. Although a resolution. with 
tae concurrence of the Government was passed four 
yeers ago asking for a seheme of Indianisation of 
tac army, Lord Birkenhead had told them in effect 
tast they must wait for 25 years and prove the 
success Of the eight-unit-scheme before asking 
for more. Thus they would have to wait till the 
Greek Calends before the Army was Indianised. 
“Therefore distrust in the Government’s intention 
wes to a large extent justified. The theories of 
cuardianship, mandate and trust did not deceive 
the people. The speaker had never believed in in- 
Giscriminate opposition but he felt that unless the 
(¢cvernment changed its attitude, deadlocks might 
continue and distrust and suspicion on both sides 
wculd increase. He was glad to find that Pandit 
Metilal’s amendment contained substantially the 
Liberal party’s resolution and that the Swaraj party 
kal given up the barren path and had come to the 
pach of construction. CApplause from the Indepen- 
dent benches.) As regards the drawing up of a 
constitution they did not want to waste time if the 
:tovernment was not prepared to consider it, but if 
ha Government would they would prepare it. 


Mr. Jinnah said in part :— 


He had heard speeches from the opposite 
yenches which scandalised the people of India. 
‘Fear, hear) They were told they were nota 
action. How was then India treated asa nation 
luring and after the war? How was she represent- 
ac on the League of Nations and the IJmperial 
Conference as a nation? Was it that India was a 
nation when it suited the British. and not when it 
Tel not? (Laughter) Even Lord Birkenhead had 
ccutradicted himself. In one place, he had 
challenged that India was a nation and in another 
breath he had spoken of the peoples of India. Lord 
B-rkenhead had done a grave injustice to India by 
hrs statement that even ten cadets for the King's 
Commissions were not forthcoming. “That is entire- 
ly false. I will give you 10,000.’ (Applause) What 
ig your answer to those who are cooperating ? 
None. Whatis your answer to me who has come 
tc cooperate ? Do you want Pandit Motilal to g) 
down on his knees before the Viceregal_ throne 
and then only you will appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion? What has he been doing in the Assembly ? 
Has he not-been cooperating? What other evi- 
dance co you want us to produce that responsible 
leaders are offering you cooperation? Have you 
n> eyes and no ears? Have you no brains ? (Loud 
arplause from ncn-official benches.) 

Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said that Lord Birken- 
h2ad’s pomposity had claimed the present Act as 
aa ‘humble’ effort in human ingenuity’. Yes, in- 
ganuity indeed. (Laughter). He has asked them to 
draft a constitution to solve ‘our problems’, as if 
tae problem was of the British people and not of 
tre Indian people. (Laughter) The amendment 
racorded fundamental changes which they wanted 
i> be incorporated in the constitution. Let the 
Government say that such and such a, proposal 
was wrong and he would be open to conviction. 

iy Charles Innes—Will the Hon. member 
explain whether he accepts what Pandit Motilal 
Mehru said yesterday, that not a comma of this 
amendment inust be altered. 


. constitution. 
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Ah, Jinnah.-T am used to the mischievous 
attitude of the Hon. the Commerce Member. I will 
not_be drawn into his parlour. [ have known the 
spider too long and the fly is not going to be 
caught. (Loud laughter) 


Sir Charles Innes had, no doubt, the speaker 


proceeded, carried on his work conscientiously and 
had done good work according to his light 
(laughter), but his 27 years’ life in India was his 
greatest disqualification for the examination of a 
He tells us that we ‘have not known 
chaos and anarchy fora. century. But, Sir, we 
have seen the horror of being disarmed. We have 
seen the horror of being kept out of our own 
administration. We have watched the horror of 
helplessness for the defence of our country. We 
have seen the horror of people having been kept 
in darkness ‘without even elementary education. 
And could the conditions of any civilized country 
after a hundred years’ rule compare with this? 
We want to free ourselves from these horrors. 
There is only one way to do it. That is to replace 
the irresponsible bureaucracy by a responsible 
democracy. 


In conclusion, Mr. Jinnah declared: 


“J mean no menace and no threat. India is 
determined to win her freedom. The manner, the 
measure and the time, either you determine in a 
reasonable spirit. or she will determine for herself. 
(Loud applause) 

Mr. Jinnah might not have meant any 
menace or threat. But without wasting time 
over the uses and meanings of. words, may 
we take if that Mr. Jinnah and those who 
loudly applauded. him meant business and 
mentally made a sulemn resolve to take 
steps to determine the manner, the measure 
and the time of India’s march towards 
freedom if the British Government did not 
give effect to Mr. Nehru’s resolution? Some 
members did indeed talk of recourse to civil 
disobedience in that eventuality. That indeed 
is a step that it is possible to take to win 
freedom. But whatever step may be thought of, 
let us always take care not to indulge in 
bluff, which is worse than useless. 

Pandit Motilal’s amendment was carried 
by 72 votes to 45. Only a very small 
number of non-official Indians voted against 
it. Not a single Englishman voted for it. 
Indians could not show a united front to 
this extent, because some were Government 
servants whose conscience was in the safe 
custody of their masters and some were men 
with stakes in the country to which they 
were tied. 

The Government are in possession of two 
trump cards. They will or may succeed in 
getting the decision af the Assembly reversed 
by the Council of State. In any case the 
entire military and police forces of the 
country are in their hands. Their strength 
lies in that fact, not in superior arguments, 
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If the classes from which the sepoys and 
the policemen are drawn ever grew as 
patriotic and nationalistic as the majority of 
the members of the Assembly, it would be 
another matter. But the bureaucracy have 
in their hands the potent preventive medicine 
for that malady of not introducing universal 
education. 

The representatives of Anglo-India and 
Britain posed, as usual, as the only friends 
of the voiceless, dumb millions. But who, 
pray, has kept them voiceless by not giving 
them education? Who wanted to give them 
a voice by trying to get free compulsory 
education bills passed but the maligned 
educated middle class? Why is it that it is 
only after more than a century and a halt 
of British rule that the State Secretary wakes 
up to the importance of agriculture, the 
mainstay of 90 per cent of the people? 
Why is it that sanitation has been neglected 
so that plague has made a permanent 
home here for more than 80 years ? Well 
might the dumb millions ery, “save us from 
our friends !” 


| sstatietalimnee paamteanl 


Calcutta University Appointments 


The Bengalee of the 11th September last 
mentioned some items of business to be 
transacted at the next day’s meeting of the 
Senate of the Calcutta University in the 
following paragraphs :— 


CONTROLLER or EXAMINATIONS 


The Senate will also be asked to sanction the 
re-appointment of Rai Bahadur Abinaschandra 
Bose u.a., aS Controller of Examinations for a 
further term of 5 years with effect from the 22nd 
November, 1925 on his existing salary of Rs. 1,000 
per month. 

Untversity LECTURERS 


An important item will be to confirm the re- 
commendation of the Appointments Board to the 
effect that in view ofthe fact that it will not be 
possible to finish preliminaries with regard to the 
appointments of the University Lecturers in the 
Post-Graduate Departments before the 30th 
September next, the existing appointments be 
extended to the 31st December, 1925. 

There were 32 members of the Board present 
at the meeting at which this resolution was passed 
and which was held on Monday last. Barring the 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Nilratan Sircar, Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Rəy and Rai Abinash Chandra Bose 
Bahadur, all the members are University Lecturers 
in the Post-Graduate Department ‘whose extension 
of office was recommended at the meeting. 


How old is the present Controller of 
Examinations ? 

If The Bengalee’s information be correct, 
the Appointments Board is a jolly good board. 


59—11 


‘the Secretariat’s exodus to 
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‘Age of Consent Bill 


The Legislatize Assembly had made 13 
the age of consent ia ma ital and 14 in non- 
marital relations. The Bill as passed by the 
Assembly was also passed by the Council 
of State with the addition of the following 
new clause :— ; 

Notwithstanding anything contained in section 


9. sexual intercourse by a man with his own_ wife 
is not rape although the wife has not attained the 
age of thirteen years if he was married to her 
before the date on which this Act comes into oper- 


* 


ation and she had attained the age of twelve years 
on that date. 

Itis to be hoped this clause will be 
dropped in due course, and the age will be 
further raised. We do rot see any reason 
why when a girl cannot dispose of her pro- 
perty when below the age of legal majority, 
she should be thought to possess a suflicient- 
ly mature judgment when below the same 
age to sell herself body and soul. In non- 
marital relations, the age of legal majority 
should be the age of consent. 





Allahabad and Lucknow 


The Pioneer writes :— 


The inhabitants of Allahabad. who have teen 
much exercised over the exact status of their City. 
obtain a clear lead from the reply given by Sir 
Alexander Muddiman to a question on the subject 
in the Legislative Assembly. The United Provinces 
Government have reported that “there is not and 
never has been any question of the transfer of the 
capital to Lucknow.” Allahabad’s position is_ plain. 
it would be made much plainer if the United Pro- 
vinces Government removed the one or two odd 
offices, which have. apparently been overlooked in 
ucknow, and if the 
brief annual descent, duly marked by a sudden 
temporary swelling in the number of Allahabad’s 
telephone subscribers, were reduced to the dimen- 
sions of a week-end visitazion. Allahabad would 
then be able to do puja at the tenantless Govern- 
ment House, and, in so doing, to solve the riddle : 
“When is a capital not a capital?” by the simple 
answer: “When it is Lucknew.” 


Allahabad being Faqirabad, there are not 
so many and such pleasures of life there as 
there ‘are in Lucknow. Besides, there are in 
Allahabad too many pestilential agitators. If 
some of these transfer their field of action to 
Lucknow and make it too hot for the lotus- 
eaters there, Allahabad may again become the 
capital. 
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Britain’s Proposals for Abolition of 
Slavery. 


Rauter cables from Geneva on September 


Viscount Cecil on behalf of Britain unexpected- 
ly submitted to-day at the League Committee 
preposals for eventual abolition of slavery including 
domestic slavery in all parts of the world. No 
serious objections were raised but Portuguese and 
otLez delegates emphasised. the importance of not 
mcvirg too rapidly. Itis understood that the pro- 
poas are regarded as most important of their 
kirc since the Brussels Act of 1890 provides 
sereze punishment for anyone attempting to en- 
gaze in slave traffic in any. signatory State and 
assimilates slave-trading with piracy and lays down 
thet slave vessel shall be treated as pirate. 

is this move on the part of Great Britain 
muaxt partly to throw people off the scent? 
We have it from trustworthy British sources 
thit there is forced labour in British Africa. 
Why not put an end to that form of slavery ? 
In ~vhat essential respects does forced labour 
as if prevails, eg. in Kenya, differ from 
Slavery ? We are entirely against slavery in 
ary “orm, but it is intolerable that the main- 
tamsrs of forced labour of any sort should 
pese as philanthropic abolitionists. 


SEREA acai eeaeeieel 


Creat India’s Right to Self-rovernment 


-t gives us much pleasure to announce 
that that well-informed, staunch and sincere 
frend of India, Dr. J. T. Suuderland of 
Am3rica, who is a wholehearted advocate of 
world brotherhood and world democracy, is 
preparing to publish in his country a book 
or India’s right to self-government which 
wll perhaps be called Great India’s Right to. 
Sel government. The publisher will be 
Mr. 3. W. Huebsch. In this work of his, 
D=. Sunderland is making considerable use of 
Mager B. D. Basu’s historical work on the 
Ris2 of the Christian Power in India, of 
whioh he has a high opinion. 

As it is always good to hear the other 
side, it is to be hoped that those who are 
opposed to the idea of India having self- 
gcvarnment will make it a - point to read 
Dz. Sunderland’s book. That lovers of India 
will welcome it warmly goes without saying. 


Widow Marriage in India. 
The honorary secretary, Vidhva Vivah 


Schaik Sabha, Lahore, informs us:— 


Reports of 230 widow marriages have been 
rece.ved from the different branches and co-workers 
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of Vidhva Vivah Sahaik Sabha, Lahore (Punjab,) 
throughout India, in the month of July, 1925. The 
total number of marriages held in the current year 
i.e, from 1st January 1925 to the end of July 
1925 has reached 1250 as detailed below:— 

1. According to Caste :— 

Brahmin 233, Khatri 290, Arora 229, Agarwal 
80, Kaisth 28, Rajput $3, Sikh 93, Misc, 214, 
Total 1250. _. 

ii. According to Provinces :— 

Punjab and N. W. F. P. 953, Delhi 32, Sindh 
32. U. P. 176, Bengal 30, Madras 8, Bombay 7. 
axe 2, Rajputana 5, Hyderabad (Deccan) 5, Total 

5 


iii, Voluntary donation received during the 


month is Rs. 125 and the total in the year Rs. 
1239-4-0, 
India and Italians 
There is a passage in the article on 


Giacomo Boni in the current number of 
The Review of Reviews by its editor Mr. 
Wickham Steed which possesses special 
interest for Hindus. Mr. Steed tells a very 
interesting story of how Boni came to make 
his great discovery about the Forum in 
Rome. Boni had been trying for a long time 
to ascertain why the Romans should have 
chosen the bottom of a marshy valley, liable 
to be flooded at every rise of the ‘Tiber, as 
the centre of their civic life, and why the 
Sacred Way should have led down to it. 
Suddenly the idea struck him that the earliest 
Latins were of Aryan stock who had 
reached Europe from Northern India through 
Persia and Asia Minor. 

“This idea drove him to the conclusion 
that he must look for light upon the religious 
beliefs and practices of the founders of Rome in 
ancient Sanskrit writings. especially in the Vedas. 
In the Vedas alone could he hope to find the key 
to the Forum riddle. So into the study of the 
Vedas he plunged, until one day, he announced 
triumphantly that he had found what he sought. 
Jt was a passage ordaining that the dead must be 
buried in ground sloping towards still waters.” 

This gave him the clue that he was seek- 
ing. The still waters and the sloping ground 
were identified with the marsh and the 
Sacred Way which ran down to if. All he 
had to do now was to discover in the Forum 
the early Latin burial ground. A few days 
later Boni telephoned to Mr. Steed that he 
had discovered it, and asked him to come‘ and 
see it. And Mr. Steed went abd saw in a hole 
some three yards deep by the side of the 
Sacred Way a pre-historic urn of black 
earthen ware, or ‘bucchero,” containing other 
arms, one of which held human ashes. 
Several other tombs were also found on the 
same spot. 
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NOTES 


“Self-Government of India” 


Under the above heading Mr. S. M. 
Edwardes, C.S.L, C.V.O, a retired “Indian” 
Civil Servant, who is joint editor of The 
Indian Antiquary and who revised Vincent 
Smith’s Karly History of India, wrote the 
following letter to The Times of London, dated 
August 6. 1925. 


_ “In reference to Sir Charles Yate’s letter in The 
Times of July 30, advocating the employment. of 
village Panchayats and other local, institutions 
as the foundation of self-government in India, and 
the substitution of indirect for direct election, it 
may not be out of place to recall the fact that 
Ancient India was no stranger to constitutional 
. arrangements of a similar character. One of the 
ablest of inodern Indian historians and antiquarians 
in a recently published work on Hinds Polity 
(Calcutta, 1924, Butterworth & Co.), shows that the 


Indian Republics of the pre-Christian and pre- . 


monarchic era in India were governed by a 
samgha or Assembly composed of various castes 
and classes. In this asseinbly the gramanis or 
leaders of the villages represented the general 
body of the people or tribe, while the presidency 
of the Samgha was vested in a Raja ‘or King- 
Consul, elected by the members of the Samgha. 
The author also points out that the famous Buddhist 
religious Samgha, the features and, procedure of 
which are known from Buddhist literature, was 
borrowed by the Buddha directly from the politic- 
al Samgha of his era. Thus in suggesting that 
the. Government of India today should follow 
the authors of the Enabling Act in England, Sir 
Charles Yate is advocating the reversal of the pro- 
cedure adopted by Gautama, who appears to have 
modelled the most important feature of his religious 
organization on the_ political assembly of the 
. republican tribes of Northern India, which | were 
gradually abolished or absorbed by autocracies of 
the Maurya and Gupta types.” 


In another letter to The Tames, of the 
14th August, Mr. Edwardes says :— 


“I agree fully with Mr. Archbold’s letter of 
August 6. There can, of course, be no question 
of reverting to the_ arrangements of the Vedic or 
post-Vedic ages. My object in writing to you 
was merely to recall the fact that representative 
institutions were not wholly foreign to the Indian 
genius of early days, though no doubt they were 
forgotten during centuries of autocratic rule. Even 
after the rise of Imperialism and as late as A. D. 
600, there were assemblies, provincial and _ urban, 
which in theory at any rate, exercised a decided 
check upon centralized sovereignty. Considering 
the profound influence exerted on the Indian_mind 
by tradition, might not a study of ancient Hindu 
constitutional theory and. apparatus be a useful 
preliminary to the solution of the problem of 
providing modern India with representative and 
responsible institutions which, while recognizing 
the ultimate authority of Parliament, shall really 
command the allegiance of Indian sentiment ?” 


The reader will remember that in noticing 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity some 
months ago we suggested that those who 


> 
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desired to draw up a constitution for Tatia 
should read that work. 

Mr. Edwardes writes that the assemb-ies, 
provincial and urban, exercised a dec cud 
check upon centralized sovereignty, in iha. y 
at any rate. It is quite possible that his 
was true of the assembliés during a cervain 
period of their existence. But this qualit.ca- 
tion does not detract from their political ind 


historical importance. For in the cas: of 
the British Parliament, miscalled the Mother 
of Parliaments, we have read in English 


histories that during some centuries of its 
existence it exercised a check upon Bri ish 
sovereigns practically only in theory md 
name. 

May we add in conclusion that no Incian 
constitution which recognizes the ultirate 
authority of the British Parliament can cəm- 
mand, except temporarily and provisionally 
the allegiance of Indian sentiment as felt by 
and known to us ? Indians will insist upon 
being a law unto themselves to the full 
extent that Americans, Frenchmen. Engish- 
men, and other free peoples are a law tnto 
themselves. 


Forced Labour in British Territory. 


In our last note in the September numder 
we quoted Bishop Temple of Manchester as 
saying in Zhe Pilgrim that the statem: nts 
made in “Kenya” by Dr. Norman Leys kave 
not been publicly challenged and that “so_ae- 
thing not far removed from forced labour is 
the basis of our system” in Kenya. 

An article in The Nation and the A he- 


naeum (August 15, 1925) throws fresh Eght 
on the subject of forced labour in Kerya. 
We will quote a few sentences from hat 


article. : 


Not content with the very drastic Labour Laws 
already in existence, they (the white settlers) caim 
that the Civil Servants should exercise legcl or 
illegal pressure upon the Africans to compel tacin 
to work for wages on the white immigrents’ 
estates. Any laws which allow the Governr_cnt 
to compel the natives to do communal work ere 
to be used indirectly to force the nat ves 
to work for the white private employer. A Civil 
Servant who refuses to accept these claims is eld 
to show “an attitude of undue partiality to nat ves 
and must be reported to Goverement 


Some of the facts on which The Naticu's 
observations are based require to be gi-en 
in its own words. 

Mr. Cooke is a British Civil Servant. an Assis.ant 


District Commissioner at Ruiru in Kenya Col: ny, 
Recently the Duke of Devonshire, as Secretar: of 
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State for the Colonies in a Conservative Govern- 
mert defined British policy in Kenya Colony in 
an oficial dispatch as follows: . l 

_ Primarily, Kenya is an African territory, and 
His Majesty’s Government think it necessary 
definitely to record their considered opinion that 
the -nterests of the African natives must be para- 
mount, and that if, and when, those interests and 
the imterests of the immigrant races should con- 
flic:, the fornier should prevail---In the administration: 
of <enya His Majesty’s Government regard them- 
selves as ‘exercising a trust on behalf of the 

can population.----... This paramount duty of 

trustzeship will continue, as in the past, to be 
carried out under the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies by the agents of the Imperial Government 
and >y them alone.” es 

Mr. Cooke is one of these agents of the Imperial 
Government, and it is incumbent upon him to 
carry out this paramount duty of trusteeship and 
to se that within his district the interests of the 
African natives prevail over the interests of the 
‘Im=n-grant races. 


after these preliminary observations The 
Nation proceeds : 


Now in Ruiru, Mr. Cooke’s district, there are a 
smal- number of persons belonging to immigrant 
racec—linglish and Scotch, if one may judge from 
their names. They are white settlers oT amg farms 
and 2states, a class of persons to whom Mr. Ormsby 
and his fellow Commissioners recently gave 
so clowing a testimonial. These gentlemen are 
extremely anxious to get the Africans to work on 
thei: ‘farms for extremely low wages, and, as is 
nov well known, the Africans do not respond with 
any alacrity. Here then appears to be one of those 
cases where the interests of the native and of the 
Imm grant races conflict. The settlers themselves 
coniirm the view, for those in Ruiru made a joint 
complaint to the Kenya Government against Mr. 
CooEe on the ground that he showed “an attitude 
of hostility to the settlers and an attitude of undue 

artzality to natives in cases where natives. and 

urcpeans are concerned.” So serious did the 
Gcvernment consider thiscomplaint that they ordered 
a Commission of three officers, namely, the 
Chief Justice of the Colony, the Chief Native Com- 
missioner, and a member of the, Legislative Council 
to irquire into Mr. Cooke’s conduct. 


The inquiry was held in May. Now for 
some details. 


The complaints of five settlers were investigated. 
Two of these complaints were held by the Commis- 
Sianers tc be frivolous, but one of the two was 
sign-ficant. Major Goldsworthy complained that he 
attended, Mr. Cooke’s court one day, and during 
the nearing of a case (in which Major Goldsworthy 
wes in no way concerned) two native chiefs entered 
the sourt and Mr. Cooke shook with them. Mr. 
Ccoxe had only just taken over his duties in the 
dictrict, and the chiefs apparently came in to pay 
thaiz respects to him. Major Goldsworthy, however, 
was terribly shocked, as he considered that Mr. 
Ccoxe “intentionally wished tọ slight the 
Europeans in court on that day.” 


. Thereupon The Nation observes : 


It throws some light upon the position which 
ths white immigrants in Kenya claim for themselves 
that the settlers of Ruiru should formally com- 
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plain to the Government of a Civil Servant on the 
ground that he shook hands with native chiefs in 
their presence. 


The paper is glad that the commissioners 
held the complaint to be frivolous. So it 
passes on to those complaints which were 
not considered frivolous. 


_The complaint of a Captain Harries had, to do 
with a native called Kariuki who was working on 
his estate. Kariuki was given seven days’ leave by 
Captain Harries, but, instead of returning, sent a 
woman substitute, who worked in his place for 
many weeks. This happened in the time of Mr. 
Cooke’s predecessor, Mr. dfield, and Captain 
Harriers wrote a note to Mr. Oldfield saying that 
“the blighter of whom he had complained had_ not 
turned up”, and would Mr. Oldfield punish him? 
Mr. Oldfield, who appears to be a Civil Servant 
without any undue partiality to natives, detained 
Kariuki as a prisoner for thirty-five days, taking 


‘him with him on circuit and making him carry 


the loads, all this without pay. This action on, the 
part of Mr. Oldfield was illegal. Almost immediate- 
ly afterwards Mr. Oldfield was transferred and Mr. 
Cooke appointed in his place. Kariuki came to 
Mr. Cooke and, compiained that Captain Harries 
refused to sign him off. Kariuki was then tried 
by Mr. Cooke in Captain Harries’ presence for 
being absent without leave, and during the course 
of the trial the fact that he had already been 
detained as a prisoner without trial for thirty-five 
days was investigated. Mr. Cooke expressed the 
opinion that such illegal punishments of natives 
were wrong, saying that he would report the 
matter to Government and recommend that the 
man should be paid for carrying the Assistant Dis- 
trict Commissioner’s loads for the thirty-five days. 
He found that Kariuki had been absent without 
leave, and ordered him to finish his contract bat 
he refused to inflict any other penalty in view of 
the fact that tho native had already served thirty- 
five days. Such was the case in which Captain 
Harries alleged that Mr. Cooke had shown undue 
partiality to natives against Europeans. 


The London weekly examines one more of 
the “serious” complaints. 


When Mr, Cooke took over duties from Mr. 
Oldfield, he found a native called Kibunyi under 
detention. Kibunyi had worked off and on, unwill- 
ingly, on_the estate of a white settler, a Mr. 
Archer. Mr. Archer had written anote to Mr. 
Oldfield saying that Kibunyi was a slacker and 
suggesting that he should be made_to do commun- 
al compulsory work. When Mr. Cooke discovered 
this he wrote to Mr. Archer, saying that he 
understood the boy Kibunyi was being kept a 
prisoner to be taught a lesson, and that the position 
was illegal. An acrimonious correspondence 
followed, in which Mr. Cooke maintained that it 
was wrong to force a native to work for wages 
for a white settler by the fear that, if he did not 
do so, he would be compelled to do communal 
work. Mr. Archer maintained that he was “an 
advocate of discipline among natives,” and that 
“if they have been deliberately shirking their 
work as employees on European farms a little 
om maa work under their chiefs does them no 
arm.” 


NOTES 


The paper observes in conclusion : 


This inquiry proves that those have been rigut 
who have been exposing the dangerous pressure 
exercised upon the Kenya Government by the 
planters to establish forced labour by indirect 
measures. The powers to exact communal labour 
in the Reserves is definitely used by those Civil 
Servants who are afraid of the planters to compel 
natives to work on the estates. 

No representative of a Government which 
tolerates such a state of things within its 
Empire is entitled to pose as a philan- 
thropic abolitionist. 


' Health Examination of Students 


Tbe Report on the Student Welfare 
Scheme, Health Examination Section, for the 
year 1924, is as interesting and useful as its 
predecessors. From ib we learn that this 
year’s report, covers the examination of 
9056 students, examined up to 31st December, 
1924. It is concluded therefrom that the 
work done so far has been sufficient to give 
a fair idea of the condition of health of the 
student community at Calcutta and some of 
the suburban places. 

Itis also rightly urged that having thus 
obtained an idea of the condition of health 
of the students, the authorities should next 
devote themselves more earnestly and 
thoroughly to the important question of 
its improvement through practical measures 
than they have been able to do hitherto. 

More propaganda work among the students is 
mecessary. They shouid be taught to take greater 
‘care of their defects and general health, through 
leaflets specially written for the purpose. The 
opening of a dental clinic is another urgent 
necessity.” 

The secretaries have summarised their 
needs in the paragraph quoted below. ‘There 
is no question that they should have what 
they want. * 

We have complained of the inadequacy of the 
present office staff who cannot do full justice to the 
increasing amount of valuable materials im our pre- 
vious reports. When worked out, these are bound 
to prove to be of great social and anthropological 
interests and it would be a pity if in such a great 
centre of learning and research as Calcutta these 
data could not be utilised with the scientific 
thoroughness they deserve, owing to the paucity 
of assistants. The existing staff of office assistants 
is also very much over-worked. The exacting 
mature of their work has been indicated in previous 
reports. Their pay and prospects should be increased 
and in view of the special duties of the head assist- 
ant, he should be placed on a higher grade. The 


remuneration to the Medical examiners should also 
be increased. Some of the tests cannot at present 
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be undertaken for want of apparatus. Provision 
should be made for it as well as for the propaganda 
work which should be taken up on a greater scale 
than hitherto. More funds should be allotted to 
the Rowing Club Section.. Some of the boats, which 
were constructed six years ago,require to be replaced 
and a shanty is badly needed. 


It is stated in the Report that about 675 
per cent. of the students examined are Total 
Defectives, by which is meant all students 
who show any sort of defect. Now, this is 
undoubtedly a high percentage. But we 
should ‘be prepared to face all facts with a 
calm judgment. We should be neither unduly 
pessimistic nor unduly optimistic. Peoples 
who have life in them do not give way to 
lethargy or despair under any circumstance. 
To illustrate our observation we will refer to 
the state of things in Britain seven years 
ago. 
i It will be evident from the following ex- 
tract from Munsey’s Magaxine for May, 1920, 
pp. 738-739, that in 1917-18, in Great Britain 
out of every nine men of military age there 
were six unfit and defective, that is, almost 
the same proportion as at Calcutta: 


One of the last acts of Sir Auckland Geddes 
before he set out to occupy his post as British 
Ambassador at Washington. was to, publish, on 
behalf of the Ministry of National Service, of which 
he was until recently the head, a report on the 
physical examination of men of military age con- 
ducted by official medical boards during the war. 

The appalling evidence there collected forces 
the chairman of the Manchester Board to exclaim: 

“It is not good national hygienic economy to 
aim at immense commercial and industrial success. 
T by so doing you produce a race of seniles at 
orty. : 

The report covers the preiod from November 1, 
1917, to October 31, 1918—practically the last 
year of the war. The number of examinations held 
during that period was 2,425,184 and a summary of 
the results shows the following facts: | | 

Of every nine men of military age in Great 
Britain, three were perfectly fit and healthy. 

Two were upon a definitely infirm plane of 
health. e 

Three were incapable of undergoing more than 
a moderate degree of physical exertion, and might 
be described as physical wrecks. . 2, 

The remaining one was a chronic invalid with 
a precarious hold on life. 

“My frst experience in Manchester and 
Stockport”, declares one medical examiner, “led 
me to the conclusion that most of the industria. 
classes in this region are, for military purposes, 
old men at thirty-eight.” , 

The whole report teems with suggestions for 
the improvement ofthe health of the nation. In 
Liverpool it was found that among two hundred 
youths, eighteen, nineteen and twenty years old, 
rejected because of poor physique, the height varied 
from four feet three inches to five feet five inches, 
the average being four feet nine inches: the 
weight ranged between sixty-three and ninety- 
seyen pounds, the average being eighty-four 
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pocnds, and the chest measurement ran from 
tventy-seven to thirty-one and one-half inches, 
taz average being thirty inches. 

It is emphasised over and over again in various 
rerts of the report that the prevalence of weak 


acd stunted physique was not due to abject 
yoverty, but largely to the mother’s lack of 
Inowiedge of proper methods of cooking, 


especially for young children. Moreover. it is 
Po-nied out that the growing boy in the great 
brgiish industrial centres gets no change of 
Lealthy outdoor exercise to develop his frame. 
at his , physical condition is poor does not 
rouble him, for he is only like his fellows. 

The whole problem is specially acute in England. 
Lat it is of growing importance in almost all 
civilised countries in view of the steadily increas- 
mg tendency toward urban life. 


Our readers will no doubt be able to draw 
thsir own conclusions from the extract given 
icove. But it may be permissible to draw 
attention to the remark that “the whole report 
seams with suggestions for the improvement 
of the sealth of the nation.” And one may 
axe it that these suggestions are being acted 
ap to. And what sort of “health of the nation” 
are Englishmen trying to improve? The 
death-rate, in Britain is less than half our 
death-rate. So, if they are trying to improve 
snem haalth still further, our efforts to im- 
zrove the health of our nation should be 
more than double the efforts Englishmen are 
making. ; 

in the English report abject poverty is 
not assigned as one of the causes of weak 
and stunted physique, but “the mother’s lack 
cf knowledge of proper methods. of cooking 
especially for young children.” In our 
country if we want to improve the health of 
tte nation, we too must begin from the 
mothers and the babies, while not neglecting 
sue young students whom the Calcutta 
University has caused to be examined. 

So far as the examination of pupils is 
concerned, boys and girls from the primary 
schools upwards: should be included within 
=e scope of a comprehensive student wel- 
“are secreme. 

Inadequate facilities for “healthy outdoor 
srercis3” have received attention in Calcutta, 
330. “The steadily increasing tendency 
saward urban life’ is in evidence in our 
country, too. All these evils will have to 
ce combated. But above all, we require to 
tackle the problem of abject poverty. This, 
however, does not mean that we are to sit 
stili with folded hands and do nothing for 
cur student population until the economic 
nillenninm somehow drops among us from 
the clouds. Speaking generally, most students 
=o not come from bomes which are the 


abode of abject poverty, according, of course 
to Indian standards. If parents and other 
guardians and grown-up boys and young 
men can learn the value of spending as 
much as possible on good nourishing food 
and proper exercise, “wearing even- coarse | 
and scanty clothes and giving up finery, 
smoking, ete, and never going in for 
amusements, if that means any stinting as 
regards good food—then much can be done 
for the improvement of the health and 
physique of the future citizens of the country 
in spite of our poverty. 

The work of the Health Section cf the 
student welfare committee is of a very 
promising character. As, there being nothing 
dramatic, theatrical or sensational about if, it 
may not enlist that degree of active sympathy 
and command that amount of material support 
which less beneficial and substantial, though 
noisier and more sensational schemes obtain, it 
is the duty of the thinking section of the 
community to render it all the assistance 
that it can. Government also no doubt 
ought to do its duty in the matter of the 
medical examination of students of all grades. 
But its preoccupation with efforts to keep 
the peace and maintain law and order and 
possibly also with the efforts of its agents to 
create and conserve conditions necessitating 
the frst-mentioned efforts, prevent it from. 
attending to less vital matters. 


Presidential Address at the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Liberal Conference 


Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s presidential address 
at the Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference 
is a weighty pronouncement, as he spoke 
from close study of public affairs for a long 
time and from personal knowledge of the 
practical working of dyarchy. Me said in 
the course of the address :-~. 


In the Assembly. where the party has the advan- 
tage of the leadership of one of the astutest brains in 
public life, we bave been bewildered witnesses of 
quick changes of policy, opinion and method the 
last of which I believe we have still to wait fo see, 
It is my unfaltering conviction that the Swaraj 
party’s principles, policies and methods will not 
succeed any more than the undefiled Gandhism of the 
two earlier years in accelerating progress to Swaraj. 
Military revolt being unthinkable, euphemisms for 
revolutionary or semit-demi-revolutionary methods 
having failed and being destined to fail howsoever 
skilfully tried, and inaction being at once cowardly 
selfish and unpatriotic, we have left to us the pur- 
suit of constitutional ends by constitutional means 
as the only political method open for wise patriots. 


to follow. 


We do not belong to any party. We 
have every desire that all political parties ‘in 
India, including the Liberal, should have 
their due meed of praise. And certainly the 
claim put forward by Mr. Chintamani that 
many Liberals bestow “close and constant study 
upon public questions” is fully admissible. 
But as he refers to the failure and the 
absence of prospect of success of the Non- 
co-operation and Swarajist movements respect- 
ively, it may not be uncalled for to remind 
the Liberals that their methods and activities, 
too, have not been crowned with success. There 
is no doubt in our mind that India will arrive 
at her goal of perfect political autonomy—if 
there can really be any finality about politic- 
al ideals. But when India does arrive at her 
relatively ultimate goal, our conviction is 
that no particular political party will be 
entitled to claim exclusive credit for that 
achievement. The rebels, bomb-throwers, the 
paper and speech extremists, the Non-co- 
operators, the Swarajists, the Liberals, the 
men who are tied to their stakes in the 
country, and the voiceless millions—none have 
yet succeeded. But when success comes, 
none of those who were adjudged to have 
failed in various degrees will at the final 
reckoning be considered to have contributed 

.nothing to such success directly or indirectly, 
deliberately or unconsciously, or even in 
spite of their desire to the contrary. 

The proposals of reform put forward by 
Mr. Chintamani on behalf of the Liberal 
party as well as those which he claimed to 
be his own are well considered. Many of 
these aresubstantially identical with some pro- 
posals contained in Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
amendment to Sir Alexander Muddiman’s 
resolutions on the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee’s report. 

Regarding the Commonwealth of India 
Bill, Mr. Chintamani observed in part:— 

There are parts of the Bill of which I frankly 
do not approve, But with its purpose and its main 
ideas we all must be and I am in hearty accord, 
and I am quite prepared to take the Bill as the 
basis of discussion in drawing up cur own scheme 
as we have been instructed to do by the Federa- 
tion. My immediate purpose in referring te the 
Bill is respectfully to invite Lords Birkenhead and 
Reading to give serious consideration to the Com- 
monwealth of India Bill as embodying a self-con- 
tained scheme of self-government for India and to 
offer their criticisms upon it for the benefit of all 

dian reformers. No one expects that they will 
or should accept it as it is. But it does not deserve 
to be ignored. 

Mr. Chintamani did not ignore the claims 
of religious and social reform. At the close 
of his address, he said :— 


NOTES 


_the favoured of God Himself. 


-and as such the 
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_ Fellow Liberals, I trust you will not taink m- 
irrelevant if before bringing this address to a clos: 
I ask you not to lose yourselves in political agita- 
tion; if I invite you to bear in mind at all time- 
that politics is only a part of national life. Religi- 
ous and social reform is a paramount need of the 
country. During the last few days we have lost in 
Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar a veteran reformer. 
scholar and educationist. He passed away at the 
age of eighty-eight and it would be affectation to 
regret his death, infirm as he had become. Indeed ` 
the release from existence in this world must have 
come to him as a Divine Mercy. We have lessons 
to learn from his life and the foremost of them is 
not to neglect but to apply ourselves to those 
problems of religious and ‘social reform without 
solving which our nation cannoi achieve fame or 
prosperity nor hecome righteous. Our religious 
beliefs and practices must be freed from the acero- 
tions of, superstition and our social institutions. 
customs and usages liberalized and reformed xo 
that truth, justice, mercy, equality and freedom 
may be the ruling principles. Our departure from 
the precepts of our ancient religion, our division 
of society into so many castes and sects, our treat- 
ment of the so-called, depressed classes, the many 
disabilities we have imposed upon women, consti- 
tute a disgrace which we have to do our honest 
best to wipe out. [tis my conviction that mere 
political agitation will not bring salvation to India 
any more than to other countries, and [ humbly 
invite you, fellow Liberals, to show yourselves to 
be true Liberals and patriots by striving for reli- 
gious and social reform not less zealously than for 
political Swaraj. Not that I seek in any manner 
to belittle the importance of self-government—[ 
do not and you do not: we exist as a political 
party to do everything in our power to achieve it 
—but that our supreme end ought to be to see the 
reign of loveand justice and truth established in 
this land of ours, the land which we believe to be 


With the spirit of these sentiments we 
are in complete sympathy ; but it does not 
seem axiomatic to that, taking everything 
into consideration, India or any other country 
can be correctly characterized ag the 
land favoured of God. 


aaarnas 


New Asiatic Bill in South Africa, 


The abe ee ebeiation has sent us 
a copy ofa pamphlet containing l 
text of the New Asiatic Bill in TE A 
with foreword and explanatory notes. 

In the foreword we are told : “Dr. Malan 
states quite frankly that the Todian, as a 
race in this country, is an alien element, 

ie population of this element 
must be considerably reduced.” That this 
statement does not do any injustice to Dr 
Malan will appear from the following extract 
from the speech which he made as Minister 
of the Interior in moving fo? leave to intro- 
duce the Bill :— 


a 
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_ “I must say that the Bill frankly starts from 
ta=_ general supposition that the Indian, as a race 
in this country, is an alien element in the popula- 
toa, and that no solution of this question will 
k= acceptable to the country. unless it results 
avery considerable reduction of the Indian 
renulaticn of their country,” 


Dr. Malan is a very kind-hearted man— 
es kind-hearted as the paterfamilias in the 
story who, finding that his sons were be- 
lebouring an intruder, told them, “Don’t you 
erjelly beat this creature of Srikrishna. 
«7st enclose him in a gunny bag and, taking 
ain out in a boat to the middle of the 
~ver, gently drop him down there.” Simi- 
actly the kind-hearted Doctor assures- all 
viom if may concern :— 


The method of dealing with this question will 
not be employment of any forcible means. The 
method which this Bill will propose will be the 
eprlication of pressure to supplement, on the other- 
kaad, the inducement which is held out to 
-niians to leave the country. The Bill to a certain 
extent follows well-known lines. To a certain 
extent we go on the path which has been trodden 
hefore oy my hon. friends opposite, but the Bill 
dæs not rest there, it goes a good deal further. 


LAND OWNERSHIP. 


The Bill tries, to a much larger extent than 
ves done by the Class Areas Bill of the_ previous 
‘zovernment, to carry out the recommendations of 
the Asiatic Inquiry Commission. ; 

We are dealing in this Bill not only with 
residential or commercial segregation, but also with 
oad ownership, especially in Natal, 

In addition to that the Bill proposes, in certain 
respects to amend the Immigrants Regulation Act. 

We find : 
T-dians still continually going on, especially the 
-aflux of Indian women, and the amendments which 
v2 propose in this Bill will go very far to put an 
=fective stop to that, 

In order to show that no possible means of 
~reeding out the Indian population has escaped 
el his attention, he referred to what was 
intended to be done by another Bill to deal 
with the issue of trading licences. 

The good Doctor is mindful even of 
adian susceptibilities, as he calls them; 
Zor are not susceptibilities more important 
zaan mere earthly existence in a certain 
country and the material resources like land, 
onses, movable property, etc, upon which 
that existence depends. So we are given 
the assurance that 

in this Bill we are trying to respect, as far as 
cassible, the susceptibilities of theIndian population. 
We fcllow the example of legislation which has 
reen passed by this House on previous cccasions, 
and throughout the Bill we do not mention the 
rame of the Asiatic as a class at all, except where 
i; must be done in cases where we refer to existing 
laws which deal specifically with Asiaticsas a class. 

must just conclude by making two points 


that there isa considerable influx of, 
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quite clear. I wish to be very clearly understooc 
on these two points. The first is that the introduc 
tion of this Bill will not or must not be taken a: 
closing the door to any negotiations or communica 
tions which may pass at present, or in the futuri 
between the Union Government and the Govern 
ment of India in regard to the Indian question. 

Oh no, negotiations can go on without 
any interruption even after the last Indian 
has been made by gentle means to bid 
goodbye for ever to the shores of South 
Africa. 

To whatever land the “white? man 
may go, he is nowhere an alien. But an 
Indian is an alien even when he has preceded 
the white man, as in Hast Africa. An 
Indian is an alien even if his grandfather, 
father and himself were born in the cowry. 
but the “white? man is not an alien 
even if he goes to a foreign country in old 
age. 

We are extremely grieved to think of 
the pitiable plight of our Indian sisters and 
brethren in South Africa. We are sorrier 
still that we cannot just now think of any 
effective means of succouring them, though 
we have every desire to do so. 


el 


Result of Calcutta University Deputation 
to the Governor 


We learn irom The Bengalee that at a 
meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta 
University held on September 12 last, the 
Hon. Sir Ewart Greaves, the Vice-Chancellor 
referred to the university deputation’s visit 
to Darjeeling for discussing the question of 
a grant with His Excellency Lord Lytton 


and the result of two interviews the 
university representatives had with His 
Excellency. 

He said that they had two meetings, one on 


Tuesday presided over by His Excellency the 
Governor and the second on Wednesday morning. 
His Excellency renewed the assurance which he 
gave at the Convocation that, the Government were 
prepared to give to the University adequate finan- 
cial assistance for the Post-Graduate Departments 
and for other needs of the, University. The 
Government accepted as a basis of calculation the 
appointments and salaries contained in the report 
of the Post-Graduate Committee as adopted by the 
Senate in May last and it was agreed that the 
appointments to the Post-Graduate Department 
should now be made on this basis and for a period 
of five years. The Government agreed to meet any 
deficit and this was a question of accounts which 
had to be subsequently determined. __ 

It was hoped, continued the Vice-Chancellor. 
that shortly an agreement might be come toon these 
matters and the grant might be finally fixed. The 
Government accepted the position, that there must 


~~ 
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be expansion in the work of the University but 
they asked that if this involved further Govern- 
ment assistance they should be consulted before- 
hand. Government also promised to favourably 
consider, when this grant was finally agreed upon, 
any application that the University might make for 
a building grant, for _ example, for adding a further 
storey to Asutosh Building. The Vice-Chancellor 
also understood that the Government was willing 
to provide funds for establishment of a Professor- 
ship of Arabic and Persian as recommended in the 
Post-Graduate Committee’s report. They would 
also, he understood, agree to an endowment of 
Protessorship in Sanskrit and they were asked to 
prepare a scheme for these two purposes. 

' Jn a statement made to a representative of 
the Bengalee who interviewed him, the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Greaves, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, added that the appointments will 
be made in November next and for a period 
of five years, the procedure béing that after 
the Boards of studies and the executive com- 
mittees have made their recommendations 
the final selection will be made by the 
Appointments Board subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Senate. . 

As described in such a considerable num- 
ber of words, the procedure seems’ sufficient- 
ly elaborate and provided with checks and 
counter-cheeks to ensure the non-selection 
of unworthy and superfluous men. But when 
the lists of members of these various bodies 
are analysed, the result is disillusionment. 

However, it would be best for the cause 
of education and national improvement if, in 
spite of adverse conditions, unworthy and 
superfluous men get eliminated and the 
Government grant, off promised and oftener 
deferred, be sufficient for entertaining, period 
after period, the services of really qualified 
and worthy teachers but not of incompetent, 
or unworthy or superfluous men. 

As for the fresh promises made, nobody 
knows what their fate will be. 


——~ ts 


Calcutta University Reform 


All representative bodies, 
parliaments downwards, have periodical 
general elections. This serves to counteract 
various kinds of undesirable results. After a 
general election, the management of affairs 
may fall into the hands of incompetent men, 
or reactionaries, or persons who place private 
advantage over public good, or men who 
cleverly mix up private gain with some pub- 
lic advantage. A general election may also 
lead to the coming into power of a party 
who, in spite of the best intentions in the 
world, may be guilty of serious blunders. 


60—12 


from national 
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Lastly, a general election may place in power 
men who are competent and honest, but waa, 
on account of natural human limitations of 
vision and judgment, may not be alive cn 
attentive to all the needs of human soci:ty 
which, if properly attended to, go to wake up 
the sum of human good. 

For all these reasons every time a gencral 
election is held, there is an opportunity pro- 
vided for the removal of some fault or de- 
fect which resulted from che previous elec- 
tion. 

Of course, whether democracy furnishes 
the best machinery for. the management of 
public affairs may still be a subject of cis- 
cussion. But we are not here discussing tast 
question. We have reascns for taking it 
for granted that, on the whole and judged 
by the results of long pericds in the histor es 
of different countries under different syste ns 
of government, there is no form of govern- 
ment superior to democracy. 

The’ affairs of the Calcutta Univers ty 
are not as well managed as they may aad 
should be. We think its only hope ior 
reform and improvement lies in democracy. 
Of course, the electorate should consist orly 
of educated persons who are not in slate 
pupilari. Graduates of how many yea’s’ 
standing they ought to be and other deta ls 
of that kind, we do not discuss here. But 
the electorate should be large. At lezst 
eighty per cent of the fellows should 96 
elected. This is the---fundamental reform ən 
whiecn any other kind of reform can be 
securely based. As this can be brought 
about only by legislation, the constituencies 
which have returned M.L.C.’s to the council 
and all newspapers should press this question 
on the attention of the mambers. "If it e 
not practicable to legislate on the subject 
in the Bengal Council, a Bill should be 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly. 

We do not at all suggest that unl 
this reform has been made, none other can 
be effected or should be attempted. On tie 
contrary, we hold that there should be xo 
intermission of attempts at reform. But it 
should always be rememberad that there cen 
be no permanent gain until the ultimacze 
authority has been placed on an _ elective 
basis. ` 
We are not blind to the fact that elections 
may result in making mere politicien 
masters at the Senate House and that con- 
sequently the condition of the Universizy 
may become even worse then now. But ve 
have to take that risk. . 
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We have tried long to educate the public 
inic taking adequate interest in University 
afens. We cannot say that we have had 
suff cient success. But there is one welcome 
ctunge. For along time it was practically 
oc? monthly journals alone which dealt with 
Unarversity affairs. Then others were made 
to fake interest in them,the interest frequent- 
ly taking the form of abuse heaped on our 
heel. There is at present more general 
et? osity about University matters. But the 
cuz osity should be more intelligent, and the 
interest better informed and more watchful. 
Even our legislators.seem to think that if 
laze sums of money be demanded and 
oktzined from Government, it will aufomati- 
celhy be all well with the University. 

The anti-Government cry was Sir Asutosh 
Mo kerjee’s most potent trump card, and he 
plezved it adroitly. The University clique 
hes cleverly kept up that cry. That cry 
hus brought them strange bedfellows. 
Quondam non-cooperators, turned swarajists, 
wk») wanted to destroy the University, are 
hated as the best friends of the University 
clicue, because both gain by the anti-Govern- 
meat ery; whilst we who resisted and consist- 
ently and persistently criticized Mr. Gandhi’s 
przzpaganda against schools, colleges and 
Universities and have continued to do the 
sune, and suffered much obloquy and loss in 
cansequence, are the worst enemies of high 
eiucation ! 


Tæ Vernacular in University Examinations 


On the motion of Mr. Syamaprasad 
Mcokerjze, the Senate of the Calcutta 
Uziversity has resolved by a majority that 
in the I. A, 1Sc, and B. A, courses there 
sreuld be a provision in the Regulations that 
7G lectures should be delivered in these 
classes of which no less than 25 lectures 
srall be delivered in the second year, 
qrevided that the Syndicate might grant 
examptions from this Rule in cases where 
te number of students of any college reading 
a rarticular vernacular was so small as to make 
isdifficult to arrange for the delivery of lectures 
ic that Vernacular. This resolution is a 
change for the better and has our support. 


Council of State on Muddiman 
Majority Report 


As was anticipated, the Council of State 
aes passed a resolution approving of the 
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Majority Report of the Muddiman Committee 
by 28 votes to 7, two members remaining 
neutral. The seven who did not betray the 
cause of their country were Mr. Khaparde, 
Lala Ramsaran Das, Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari, 
Mr. Monmohan Das Ramji, Mr. K. V. Ranga- 
swamy Ayyangar, Mr. Ramdas Pantulu and 
Mr. Karandikar. 


Maternity Benefit Bill 


It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. 
Joshi’s Maternity Benefit Bill has been re- 
jected. If the Bill had been passed in the 
most modest form imaginable, that would 
have been a recognition of the principle 
that mothers working in factories are en- 
titled to some help for some period before 
and after confinement. Children are, after all, 
the greatest assets of a country. If bring- 
ing them into the world and keeping them 
alive be discouraged, that must be a suicidal 
step. If the earnings of men be such that 
the women of their families need not earn, 
that is the best arrangement. But as, 
many women have fo earn and as 
capitalists find it profitable to employ 
them, the employers ought to see to it that 
that function of women which is most in- 
dispensable to society is not in any way 
discouraged. 

The rejection of the Bill shows that 
Labour will have to overcome the opposition 
of the bureaucracy and the capitalists 
combined. 

Though the rejection of the Bill was a 
tragedy, there was a comic episode. Opposition 
from Assam took the shape of the statement 
that the tea-planters are in the habit of giving 
help on such a generous scale to prospective 
mothers and mothers after delivery that.the 
Bill, if passed, would be a damper on their 
generosity ! 


ee 


Wiliiam Jennings Bryan 


The following brief appreciation of the late 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan, which has 
appeared in The Woman Citizen shows the 
kind of man he was:— 


The death of William Jennings Byran, while 
still at Dayton, Tennessee, came as a great shock 
to the country. Thespirit of fair play has express- 
ed universal regret that one of the chief personal- 
ities in the present disputation over, Fundamental- 
ism has been withdrawn from activity before the 
controversy_is ended. Those who have agreed 
with Mr. Bryan and. thnse who have not must 
unite in pronouncing him a man of sincerity and 
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courage. He has espoused | unpopular | causes all 
Tee 2260 


fo, He made 3 omsade for “16 to 1”. 

e was drinking arspe-juice when his partisan 
comrades had uo uea that prohibition would 
become an established law and he did ssi mmd be- 
ing laughed at. He spoke for woman sufrage when 
the gre narties nad not yet perceived that it 


pate ine N 
ust Soon be recognized as a political issue. Few 


men have had Mr. Bryan’s courage and fewer still 
his marvelous platform gifts to carry a cause to 
the people. - 

India had special reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Bryan, because, unlike many other 
notable Americans, he made known in bis 
country the true character of British rule im 
India and its effects and the real condition 
of this country. 


< e. 


“Ajax” and “The Modern Review” 


“Ajax” has written an article in the 

September number of the Calcutta Review in 
reply to our remarks on his article in the 
August number of the same Review. He has 
cast aspersions on us for which he wishes 
us to seek “legal redress.” We do not 
consider it necessary to gratify this desire of 
his for cheap notoriety and “martyrdom”, 
We hope he will excuse us for our inability 
to oblige him. We will not take further 
notice of the personalities he indulges in. 
But as regards the facts mentioned by 
we will make a few remarks on them, as he 
says they are facts. 
_. With regard to his use of the editorial 
“We,” he observes that his “article was 
originally intended for the editorial columns 
of the Calcutta Review, but as the Board of 
Editors had no time to examine it, it was 
published as a contributed article. Lack of 
time did not permit any change in the 
heading or language of the article.” He also 
adds that “Dr. Stephen deliberately excluded 
it from the editorial pages’. “Ajax” 
mentions these facts only now, but there is 
no difficulty in accepting this explanation 
as on the whole accurate, though we do not 
understand why even the beading could not 
be changed for 
it did only of two words. This part of the 
explanation‘is clearly inadmissible. 

Preposterously enough, “Ajax”? complains 
that we held Dr. Stephen responsible for his 
( “Ajax” ’s) article, forgetting that we wrote : 
“it would not be unfair, following his 
(“Ajax ’s) example, to hold Dr. Henry 
Stephen responsible for his views.” This 
we said because “Ajax” omitted the initials 
of our contributors in quoting from The 
Modern Review, thus conveying the impression 


ever ` 


-have had to use our discretion in 


him. 


‘suppressed 


want of time, consisting as” 
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that the extracts were all from the editor's 
writings. 

As regards the charge of abruptly elos- 


lug controversies brought against us, to tie 
best of our recollection we have never 
refused the right of one reply to any person 
who was entitled to send us one, but we 
allowing 
or not allowing further discussion; because 
ours is a monthly and no controversy should 
generally be keptup in it for month after 
month. Sometimes we have allowed further 
discussion, sometimes we have not. Our 
critics are at liberty to hold and say that we 
stop further discussiop In cases where our case 
is weak, though, to the bestof our knowledge 
that is not the true reason. Editors have 
very often te reject or curtail manuscripts 
for good reasons. If we returned auy 
manuscript of Dr. Surendranath ‘Sen, it 
must have been for some valid reason, which 
we do not at present remember. Some 
persons believe in the bona fides of some 
editors, others do not. Wa donot complain 
that we do not possess the confidence of 
everybody. 

Dr. Nareshchandra Sen Gupta’s criticism 
was curtailed, but no argument of bis was 
omitted. No editor is bound to print things 
which are not to the point. Whenever any 
contribution is curtailed, editors have, of 
course, to face the possible charge of having 
a most vital portion of it. 
Nevertheless they must dc their duty. 

In the case of the two replies given by 
usin Manasi, mentioned by the writer, we 
were in some doubt owing to some special 
circumstance whether we had a right to 
send a second reply. So we wrote to the 
Editor of the Manasi for his opinion. AS 
he decided in our favour, we sent him the 
second reply. To thet there was a second 
rejoinder by our critic in which he, as far 
as we remember, brought up some new points 
to which consequently we replied in Prabasz. 

Regarding the charge that The Modern 
Review suffers from lack of “editorial policy” 
we can only say that we care only for truth 
and principles, not ‘policy’. and that we 
try always to decide what ought to be said, 
not with reference to what we may have 
written before, but in the light of the 
knowledge and experience we possess at the 
time of writing. We are not guided by any 
mechanical’ adherence to what is regarded 
as consistency, by regard for truth and 
priuciples. 

As for the charge that we gave J. C. G. 
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a mask against his will, the fact is we did 
not zive him any pseudonym, which is what 


we meant by a mask. We simply used his ` 


initials, used by the correspondent of The 
Modern Review whom he criticised. J. C. G. 
did indeed give his full name and address. 
Thes e we did not publish, but there was no 
“sin ster motive” in keeping them unpub- 
lished. The motive was quite good. 

“Ajax” declares that he has assumed his 
masr “for a little fun and amusement”. 
Hrs notions of fun and -amusement may not 
coincide with those of others at whose ex- 
pense he. wishes to amuse himself. Some 
consider mud-slinging great fon. But we 
have no objection to give him credit for 
trainfulness in this matter. Only, if 
he believes it is merely fun to call people 
liers, he should not on his part lose his 
balance at being called a masked man ; as, 
to cuote his words, “masks do not necessari- 
ly Eide sinister motives,” though people’s 
id2as of what is sinister may differ. 

Just as doing good by stealth is not 
bad but good, though stealth for doing wrong 
is kad, so to mask oneself for a good pur- 
pcse, ze, to use a pseudonym for a good 
ptrpose, is not bad. But when one’s motive 
for masking oneself is bad, one takes offence 
one called a masked man; otherwise 
nct. 


that Col. Ranking got Rs. 500 a month from 
the Calcutta University for doing no lecturing 
or other work, it ought to have been plain 
to men with ordinary intelligence that we 
did not refer to what he might or might 
not have done at Oxford before he was em- 
plowed by the Calcutta University. 

With conspicuous good taste and sound 
logic “Ajax” exclaims : 


“It is an absolute lie to say that he did 
nc lectura work. His lecture hours were not 
shown in the time-table because he did not stay 
in India during the summer months.” 


So at long last there is here at least the 


admission that his lecture hours were not. 


shown in the time-table ! And yet if an 
outsider, not in the secrets of the University, 
concludes therefrom that the Colonel did no 
lecturing work, the conclusion must be an 
absolute lie! 

Outsiders like ourselves could derive their 
infermation regarding the work. done by 
lecsurers only from the printed reports of the 
postgraduate departments. The report which 
we consulted related to the work of a whole 
yər, not merely to the work done during “the 


‘its own was to counteract our 


When we repeatedly asserted unchallenged , 


a amass 
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summer months’, whatever that may mean. 
That report did not mention any lecturing or 
other work done by Colonel Ranking, even 
during the winter months; nor was there the 
reason mentioned that his lecture hours were . 
not given because he spent his summers out- 
side India. We, therefore, rightly concluded 
that he got Rs. 500 a month for doing no- 
thing. Besides, none of the teachers lecture 
during what Calcutta people call the summer 
months, these being vacation months; yet the 
lecture hours of most of them and the other 
work done by them | are mentioned in the 
reports. Therefore “ Ajax’s” reply is un- 
convincing and absurd. In fact, it supports _ 
our statement. 

To our statement that PA questions 
were asked more than once in our previous 
issues without eliciting any reply, “ Ajax” 
replies :— 


“The reason however is very simple. Babu 
Tamang often refused to publish the contradic- 
tions sent to his journal, and there is no wonder 
that the defenders of the es did not care 
to waste their time in writing contradiction 
which they feared would not be RE 2 


An utterly ridiculous reason this. ““Ajax” 
himself states that the reason why the Univer- 
sity found it necessary to have an organ of 
alleged mis- 
chievous activity. Why then did not that 
organ ever before attempt even_a belated 
reply to this particular charge? 

Assuming it to be true, “which it is not, 
that we “often refused to publish the con- 
tradictions sent to” us, The Modern Review 
never was the only journal in Calcutta or 
in the country for publishing contradictions. 
There have been plenty of other journals. 
And in some of them so-called contradictions 
of some statements made in our monthlies 
have appeared. But in none had our criticism 
of paying Rs. 500 per mensem to Colonel 
Ranking been ere now challenged. Even the 
bulkiest report published by a University 
Committee to cloud the real issues, which 
attempted indirectly to meet some of our 
criticisms, was silent on this point. 

Why? 

And why does not even the redoubtable 

“ Ajax ” try,even now to explain away the 
fact of the vast majority of matriculates 
passing in the first division? 

“ Ajax” “still repeats ” that the Minutes 
are available in the market. 

We are sorry he has not learnt by rote 
any other reply. He is not a gramophone. 

The Minutes may have been (or may soon 
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be) offered for sale for aught we know, 
after the publication of our last September 
issue, just to prove that we were wrong. 
The Minutes may hereafter even be included 
in the big price list of University publica- 
tions. But why were they not mentioned 
in it before? Why did not the Registrar 
refer us to the “market” in his reply ? We 
offered to pay for them. And why did not 
the Registrar mention even one of the many 
things which “Ajax” has said in his two 
replies on this point ? 

‘According to “Ajax,” the Statesman 
secured a copy of the Report before it was 
released by the senate “by its superior 
journalistic enterprise.” It is not clear why 
other journals, including those “friendly” to 
the University, could not have got it by the 
same sort of enterprise. The writer asks us 
to place before the public an iota of evidence 
that any editor got this report from anybody 
connected with the University before it was 
made public property. As we do not main- 
tain a corps of detectives in our service, we 
are sorry we are unable to oblige “Ajax”. 
But he will, we hope, admit that the States- 
man did not manufacture its copy of the 
report, and tnat it got if either from some 
University Press employee, or from some 
University office employee, or from some 
Fellow. Now these persons are all “connect- 
ed” with the University. 

When we wrote that some “friendly” paper 
which had published extracts from the Post- 
graduate Reorganisation Report, did not say 
that their extracts were taken from the 
Statesman, we simply wanted to: suggest that 
they also had secured copies of it by “superior 
journalistic enterprise”, which does not ex- 
clude “friendliness” to the University. There- 


fore the sarcastic fling at Prabasi is quite 
irrelevant and need not be discussed. 
‘Ajax” wonders how we could lay our 


hands on some back numbers of the Calcutta 
Review though we wrote at a distance from 
our library. He need not be surprised. We 
found the numbers in the library at Sauti- 
‘niketan, where we were and are staying. 

The critic admits that Prabas? did not 
mention M. K. G by name as one of the 
abler teachers of the University, which was 
our contention, but says he was entitled to 
draw the inference which he did. We do not 
question his right to draw any inference 
he chooses to; we only deny the 
the inference. 

He observes :— 


“It is really amusing that Babu Ramananda 


validity of 
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claims credit for making known the achieveinent 
of the abler teachers of the University” 

Not “Babu Ramananda” personally bu! 
Prabast and The Modern Review which he 
edits. 

We referred to this side of our journa- 
listic activity not to claim any credit, but 
merely to counteract the wrong impression 
sought to be produced by “Ajax’s” false and 
mischievous allegation that we are “never 
tired of proclaiming the inefficiency of our 
[Calcutta University’s] teachers.” 

The critic admits that “only two cartoons 
and only one serial story were published in 
the Calcutta Review. But at first he wanted 
to produce a different impression by giving 
only a list of distinguished contributors of 
articles of academic importance. Naturally he 
does not say to how many ordinary serials 
combined this single one was equal in length. 
Nor does he mention the other serial stories 
in verse or in dramatic form. 

He leaves certain things to be judged by 
his readers. That is distinet.y good of him. 

There are some facts, observations ar 
arguments in our last month’s note on the 
critic’s article, eg., relating to non-publication 
of expenditure on the Calcutta Review, supply 
of unpublished records to a “friendly” organ, 
etc., which he has discreetly avoided facing. 
We will not however tire our readers’ 
patience by repeating them. 


A Defender of the Calcutta University 
Speaks Out 


The September number of the Calcutta 
Review contains an article entitled The 
Apology of “Ajaz” (that being the pen name 
of an unknown “defender” of the Calcutta 
University against ill-wishevs of the same 
University of whom the Editor of The Modern 
Review is alleged to be one). In this article 
“Ajax” brings “Some serious charges against 
Babu, Ramananda” (the Editorof The Modern 
Review). The “serious charges” are amoung 
others: 

1. That the Editor of The Modern Review 
published attacks on the University and used 
to send back “contradictions to which he had 
no reply to give” .“unceremouiously” “if. 
legal convenience permitted ib”. 

29 A “lack of editorial policy from 
which The Modern Review suffers”. 

3. An insinuation that The Modern Review 
does not pay its contributors and propitiates 
the same by “advertising” their “achieve- 
ments”. ; 
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4, That the Editor of The Modern Review 
“aes been guilty of wilfully defaming the 
fai? name of the University and widely dis- 
saminating falsehoods” and that “he has doz 
all that he could to prejudice the cause of 
kigher education in Bengal”. 

The apologetic soul sums up by inviting 
ths Editor of The Modern Review to sue bim 
for defamation and damages. 

Now the first charge along with the rest 
i false. The Editor of The Modern Review 
may or may not suffer from biases, insane 
view points and a black heart which constant- 
“y yealns to undo the good that “Ajax” and 
73. are doing to India in general and to 
“ligher education” in particular; but he is: 
1ot In the habit of suppressing opinions that 
contracict his view point. If in a given case 
“a defender of the Calcutta University”? re- 
ceived back his “contradiction”? from the 
Editor of The Modern Review; that does not 
ncesssrily prove that the Editor sent back 
tLe contradiction out of malice or bad motives. 
Can the apologetic “Ajax” publish the number 
ot contradictions that were sent to the evil 
editor of The Modern Review and were 
uaceremoniously returned? Just because The 
JToderu Review has the misfortune to hold 
views regarding University “ideals” and 
“management” which do not please certain 
individuals who control the University of 
Calentta, (let us suppose for the advancement 
o? “higher education” in Bengal), that is 
n> reason why people should expect The 
Modern Review to be under obligation 
to publish (and that in toto) whatever “con- 
tradiction” that may come from any “defen- 
der” of the University, irrespective of the 
quality and volume of the same. Neverthe- 
we repeat that the allegation of 
“Ajax” is not based on facts. 

The second charge is that The Modern 
Heview lacks a definite policy. This again 
it not true. It is not possible for any hu- 
man baing or institution to go through life 
with cne inflexible set of opinions. With 
cianges in the conditions, facts and realisa- 
tions of life, the opinions with which one 
begins life may alsa change more or less. 
Ib the case of The Modern Reriew it may be 
claimed that it has, since the first day of its 
life tried to uphold the cause of Indian 
Nationalism and Human Civilisation. In ‘this 
The Modern Review has had to face dangers 
and run risks which no one who knows the 
facts would deny. Whenever The Modern 
Review has made public unpleasant facts or eriti- 

- @.sed persons or institutions, it has done so 
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in the hope that India and the world would 
bensit tneuicby and not because of any 
morbid desire to “defame fair names” and 
“disseminate falsehoods”. Tucse who_ have 
followed the career of The Modern review 
and the trend of its opinions are best able 
to judge of the truth of tne cnc 
the Calcutta Review brings againstit. 1 ne M. R. 
sincerely believes, and has adduced facts 
from time to time to prove that its belief 
is notblind bias, that the Calcutta University 
is not ran on anything like ideal lines, that 
it is controlled by a clique of inner men 
who have brought higher education in 
Bengal to a state of uselessness aod high- 
sounding ignorance, in order to feed, let 
us say, only their sense of achievement. ‘The 
thousands and thousands of “highly educat- 
ed? Bengalis, sorry products of a system 
of selling cheap academic distinction, who 
feel and mourn their “higher education” 
every minute of their lives and curse the 
day when they were sent to obtain the same 
by fond parents; the thousands of degree- 
holders of the Calcutta University who 
know hardly a thing that is worth knowing 
and cannot write or speak correctly either 
English or.their Vernacular ; the hundreds 
who have done “research” and provided. 
material to amuse sincere scholars and the 
lecturers and others 


cece ols 
Lae Yk en 


scores of professors, 

who draw upon the funds of the nation with- 
out giving an adequate return in the 
way of proper research or teaching of 


students ; all go to prove that those in power 
at the University have not done their duty. 
The Calcutta -Review as well as the builders 
of the University, have often blamed The 
Modern Review for not offering constructive 
suggestions and only criticising what they do. 
First of all The Modern Review has on 
numerous occasions suggested things to 
the University. The University have seldom 
acted up to these suggestions and when they 
have done so, have never (to one’s knowledge) 


acknowledged their debt to The Modern 
Review. Secondly a Review is primarily 


meant for evaluating things as they are and. 
only indirectly for making constructive 
suggestions. If The M. R. criticises the doings of 
the Government of India or those of the- 
Government ot Italy, it does not mean that 
it.desires to or that it sheuld run these 
Governments. The journalist’s function in 
society is that of a reviewer and 
critic and not that of runners of governments 
or of Universities (or of tea sbops if 
he criticises the same). This may lower the 
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journalist in the eye of those who do, but in the columns of the most academic journal 
the journalist nevertheless is an important of India expects the editor of The Modirn 


item of modern life in view of the numeros- 
ity of those who mzs-do. It is intended,in the 
near future to show how far The Modern 
Review has been guilty of pure criticism 
and how far it has tried to help construction. 

The third charge is based either on the 
writer’s ignorance or on his meanness. Those 
who contribute to The Modern Review know 
that it remunerates them to the best of its 
ability, and also that none of them has ever 
been “advertised” in the columns of that 
journal unless on the strength of merits 
which have nothing to do with their contribu- 
tions. Moreover, the achievements of some unl- 
versity teachers have been made known by The 
M. R. and Prabasi who have never contributed 
to these journals. There was a time when The 
Modern Review could not afford to pay anything 
fo any contributor. After a time, it began to 
pay small honoraria to professional journalists 
and to some others by previous arrangement. 

For some time past the only exceptions 
have been those friends of the Editor -who 
would not accept payment. Contributions 
like short book-notices and reviews, corres- 
pondence, comment and criticism, short poems 
etc., are not paid for. 

The fourth charge is a base 
one and needs no comment. The Editor 
of The Modern Review can leave it to his 
readers to decide whether the University has 
a “fair name” and whether he has defamed 
it, as well as whether whathe has disseminated 
are “falsehoods”. The Modern Review has 
for a very long time been trying to help the 
eause of education not only in Bengal but 
all over India. It has on numerous occasions 
criticised the Government’s policy of spending 
little money on education and even during 
the recent controversy resting on whether 
the Government should help the University, 
The Modern Review suggested that the 
Government ought to pay the money, but 
that there should be an effort made to break 
up the oligarchical management of the Uni- 
versity, in order to enable higher education 
to grow in fresh air and properly. Jf ertticis- 
ang the Present System of management of 
the Calcutta University is “prejudicing” the 
cause of higher education in Bengal, one begs to 
differ from this view point. Itis widely accepted 
that the University people are the most guilty 
in reducing education to a farce and a danger- 
ous social waste. 

The apologetice gentleman who has shown 
such perfect mastery of the art ofthe invective 


Calcutta Review 


Review to lose his head at the sweetness of 
the music the former is playing on his mys- 
terious pipe and rush into court, probably 
to enable “Ajax” to make more of an exhihi- 
tion of himself. He is a spirited person and 
should join one of the political parties where 
neurotics are in great demand. He begins 
his aticle with the statement, “Nothing hurts 
so much as inconvenient and unpalatable truth.” 
Printers of copybooks should make a note 
of this as being the sincere groan of an 
experienced heart. 

Of the minor charges brought against the 
editor of The Modern Review one is that he 
credited Dr. Stephen, the editor of the 
with statements made by 
“Ajax” because the latter had used the frst 
person plural in his writings. “Ajax” says, 
Mr. A. C. (Ashoke Chatterjee) has done 
the same thing in The Modern Review. Why 
then should The M. R. make Dr. Stephen 
responsible for “Ajax’’’s statements when it does 
not itself shoulder the responsibility of what 
A. C. or T. D. writes? This needs no comment 
as The M. R. did not charge Dr. Stephen 
with any such responsibility. In pointing 
out to “Ajax” that he should not burden the 
editor of The Modern Review. with every- 
thing appearing ir it, it was also pointed out 


that if one followed® “Ajax’’s example 
Dr. Stephen should be held liable for all 
that “Ajax” says. “Ajax” should have 


read The Modern Review carefully before 
eriticising it. Another minor charge is that a 
certain sub-editor of the Prabasz once 
translated something from some other paper 
and did not acknowledge his debt. We are 
sorry if this is true. Sub-editors are frail 
humans compared to University research 
workers. They may find inspiration in the 
doings of the “great scholars’. One 
can be almost sure that this alleged 
ommission of the name of the Interary 
Digest is a mere printer’s slip, as sometimes 
whole lines are found missing in print owing 
to this reason ; or at the worst it is due to 
inadvertence on the part of the sub-editor 
in question. It is very well-known that 
titbits of this kind are compiled and trans- 
lated (often in an abridged form) from books 
and newspapers, and none but a fool made 
to order would care to claim them as 
original productions of his own research 
laboratory. But if the great “Ajax” of the 
Calcutta University will kindly Ħ persuade his 
patrons to grant this poor sub-editor the 
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2a. D. degree which the Calcutta University 
jes granted to such original “researchers” as 
Dz. Ramdas Khan, Dr. Gauranganath Banerji, 
ste. one may undertake to persuade this sub- 
editor to own up that he did deliberately 
try to be an humble disciple of theirs in 
tLe noble art of plagiarism. 

About. keeping silent regarding a certain grave 
cierge against the University brought by The 
Modern Review “the defender of the Calcutta 
University ” says “the University did not care 
to waste their time in writing a contradic- 
tion which they feared would not be publish- 
el.’ Why did they not publish it in the 
Calcutta Review which they acknowledge is 
ax organ of University propaganda ? The 
cherge in question was that they appointed 
an Englishman a few years ago as professor 
of an oriental language at Rs. 
and the Englishman did no lecturing or 
ctter work. The reply now is that “His 
‘3cture hours were not shown in the time- 
takle because he did not stay in India 
curing the summer months’, and a commeat 
tast “it is an- absolute lie to say that he did 
ro lecture work’. Well, let it be an 
ébsolute or even a relative lie; but will 
“Ajax” publish the exact qualitative and quanti- 
tative nature of the duties performed by the 
Erglishman in question ? 

An apology is due to the readers of The 
Adern Review for this lengthy treatment of 
of an uninteresting topic; but in view of 
tha corruption that has crept into the sacred 
institution of learning in Bengal, it has 
become necessary to make public such things. 

Nething would give .one greater 
pleasure than if it were proved that The M.R. 
has been wrong in its estimation of the 
Celeutta University. Much depends on the 
excelience of management and the integrity 
und learning of the members of the greatest 
seat of learning in modern India. These 
would not be achieved by calling the Editor 
of The Modern Review a scoundrel, nor if the 
caster went into Court and wasted his time 
and energy to chastise one who has assumed 
the name of the violator of Cassandra (who 
was arrogant, revengeful, conceited and quarrel- 
scme according to the Greek writers). We 
leave him for Athene to deal with as the 
original Ajax the Less was dealt with by 
trat goddess of powér and wisdom! g 


G K. 
Dadhichi 


In some dim and historic past India wit- 
nassed the ‘supreme sacrifice of Maharshi 
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Dadhicht who has ever since remained in 
the heart of India as the ideal of renunciation, 
purity and selflessness. In this age of 
historical research one would ask us who 
Dadhichi was and the exact circumstances 
and setting of his life. We might also be 
asked to prove that Dadhichi really was 
somebody and that he actually made some 
sacrifice for some cause. But we must own 
up that we shall not be able to satisfy the 
curiosity of critical historians. In olden days 
people had a habit of deifying great men 
and associating their life and deeds with the 
gods. As a result of this much human “history” 
has become mythology. This is hardly 
anything to be mourned; for the essence of 
the history is not lost; it has merely 
been preserved in a different shape. The 
story of Dadhichi that has been handed 
down to us by our fore-fathers is that once 
upon a time the gods were subjected to 
merciless persecution by the demon Vritira. 
Neither Vishnu nor Siva, nor Indra could 
do anything to this mighty foe who drove 
the gods from heaven and harassed them till 
they thought their immortality a curse. Then 
the gods were told that nothing could destroy 
Vrittira except a Vajra carved outof the bone 
of a perfectly pure man who would give up 
his life, without any remorse or hesitation, 
for the gods. The gods went shamefacedly 
to Dadhichi as there was no other being who 
could satisfy these conditions and begged for 
his bones. The sage gave up his life with 
not even the shadow of any unwillingness. 
He was glad that his bones could be of any 
good to the gods. The gods made the 
Fajra out of his bones and killed Fritira 
with it. Thus heaven was saved from 
domination by the Asura : The story tells 
us of one who passed the supreme test of 
true idealism ; that of unflinching readiness 
to give up even one’s life in order to realise 
the ideal. When the community, of which 
the individual is but a part and through 
which alone is it possible for the individual 
to attain completeness, is in some great 
danger, either external or internal, it is 
renunciation on the part of the indi- 
vidual and nothing else that can save it. 
Dadhichi was one who gladly died to serve 
the community and for good. 

The Caleutta Dadhichi Jainti Samiti 
recently celebrated the glory of the great 
sage. In these days of rampant selfishness, 
narrowness and corrupt individualism, if the 
spirit of Dadhichi could be invoked to rouse 
a sense of social duty in our hearts and 
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give us the power to place ourselves second 
to the social good it may yet save us from 
complete moral bankruptey. 

A. C. 


Sa saatataattine sen aoaennasn 


Preparing for Another War ? 


Towards the beginning of August Mr. J. C. 
Davidson, Parliamentary and Financial Secre- 
tary to the British Admiralty stated in the 
House of Commons that the battleship Nelson 
would be completed at the end of the year, 
the battleship Rodney in April 1927, two 
cruisers in. May 1927, three probably in 
October 1927, and minelayers and destroyers 
in 1926. Altogether they were building some 
£58,000,000 worth of warships. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald remarked with 
reference to this statement that the expendi- 
ture was unnecessary as there was no chance of 
a war with America or Japan. As for France, 
a fight with her would be mainly aerial. Mr. Mac- 
Donald did not think it possible that there could 
be a wat with America or Japan; but his 
opinion regarding France contained no such 
assurance. He only said that a war with 
France would. mean engagements in the 
air. Did he mean that a war with France 
was not an improbability ? Who knows ? 
Whatever the chances may be in favour of 
an Anglo-French war, there is no doubt that 
England is wide awake to its implications. 
A war with such a near neighbour as France 
would mean devastation of the industrial 
areas which are near the coasts of England 
and France. The lesson of the last war has 
been that it is not safe for any country to 
invest much capital within a probable war 
zone. Buildings, roads, wharves, railways, 
machinery etc, represent the wealth of 
modern industrial nations. If a nation fits up 
probable war areas with industrial equipment, 
the first thing an enemy would do would be 
to blow up these and thus hit the foolish 
nation in a vital spot. That is why 
England and France are finding it expedient 
to keep their capital-wealth away from such 
dangers. 


England has lately begun to believe in 
growing more food within the country and 
investing as much capital as possible out 
of it. Behind this one can see the fear of 
submarines and aerial bombardment. Eng- 


_ land has suddenly developed an “eagerness to 


industrialise India. This means that instead 
of manufacturing goods in ‘England and 
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carrying the same to the Indian markets 
they would much rather do the manufactur- 


ing as well in the latter country. This will 
keep both their capital and markets safe 
from military and trade rivals. Of course on 
the surface England is giving protection to 
India, probably at the request of the 
Nationalists ; but let us look more critically 
and, may be, we shall find English capital 
gaining a firmer foot-hold in India under 
protection than it ever had before. And pro- 
tection may save the Englishmen in India 
from, let us say, German competition. z 
A. Q: 


“Bengal Swarajya Fund” Accounts 


According to the Amrita Baxar Patrika 
there are certain doubtful points in the 
accounts of the Bengal Swarajya Fund 
which have recently been made public 

of the Finance Committee 
The Members are Principal 
Dr. P. C. Roy, Babus Nirmal 
Saratchandra Bose and 
Says the Amrita 


of the Fund. 
G. C. Bose, 
Chandra Chunder, 
Nalini Ranjan Sirear. 
Bazar Patrika 


We have carefully gone through the statement. 
The name and reputation of the signatories are a 
suficient guarantee of the fact thatit was not pre- 
pared with haste. Yet there are certain points in 
it on which sufficient light has not been unfortunate- 
ly thrown by-them which in the public interest 


> 


require explanation. 
x * x% 


We are told that altogether Rs. 92,249-1-3 were 
remitted to the Bank exclusive of the donation of 
Mr. T. C. Gossain which was Rs, 1,25,000. The two 
together amount to Rs.2,17,249-1-3. There is no 
mention of any other sum in the statement pub- 
lished. It is, therefore, certain that so far as the 
Committee are aware, this was the amount contri- 
buted to the Fund. Yet we find from an appeal of 
Deshbandhu Das in the issue of “Forward” on the 
3ist January last that “the total amount. collected 
up to date is Rs.225,003-7-11'2.” There is thus a 
clear difference of Rs. 8000 between the two figures. 
Where has this large sum of money gone ? 

It should be remembered here that when Desh- 
bandhu announced the collection of this amount 
the Funds were not closed. In fact he expectec 
that “by the end of to-day” at least another lac of 
rupees would be collected. It is thus practically 
certain that the sum obtained exceeded Rs. 
225,003 tj, , 

It is said that “out of Rs. 92,219-1-3 remitted to 
the Bank, Rs. 10,866-2-0 is represented mostly by 
cheques given by contributors, but not honoured 
when presented”. Undoubtedly a most splendid 
record of the honesty and patriotism of the donors ! 
But why have the committee bacome so tender to 
these respectable gentlemen who so fraudulently 
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obcained the Bahova of the public? If they are 
ucwilling to replace the dishonoured cheques by 
eash, their names should be forthwith published so 
chat the country might know fully who practised 
sach deception upon her. 


The statement shows that a sun of Rs.25,000 
was set apart for Desbandhu Das “for the purpose 
of the political work mentioned in his appeal for 
ce Fund”. The committee disavow all responsib- 
ify for this amount and of course do not care to 
give any account of it. All that is said is that the 
money was spent for the Congress and Swarajya 
Party Work. 


So that there seems to bea sure shortage of 
Rs. 8,000 anda probable shortage of a consider- 
arly larger sum; moreover, a sum of 25,000 
has kean spent in a way whichis extremely 
vague and non-committal. Deshbandhu Das, 
~rhen he appealed for the Fund, stated that 
the funds would be spent for village recon- 
srpuction work and not for “Political Work”, 
hence if becomes all the more necessary for 
fLose in charge of the Fund to render a 
more elaborate account of the expenses. 
“Political work” may or may not have any- 
sting to do with village 
tie public are taken in confidenceas to how 
zeir hard-earned money has been spent, the 
Swarajya party will certainly go down in 
zopular esteem. Not only that; such slipshod 
method of rendering account is highly con- 
demnable. The leaders of the Swarajya 
Party should wake up and take proper 
rotice of the above facts. ‘i 


bad 


Kartabhaja and Maharaja Sects 


In the last July number, Prof. Sarkar had 
Hrecasted that “the history of Bengal” during 
me next few months will furnish the answer 
Ð the question whether we have acquired the 
me indispensable basis of popular government 
cr whether we still retain the spirit of the Karta- 
thaja and Maharaja sects.” The answer has 
teen supplied, and very promptly, by Mr. J. 
M. Sen Gupta, who has publicly called upon 
inae yourgmen of Bengal “to give less import- 
ance to their conscience and follow their 
lzader unquestioningly.” (see Sept. number, 
p. 381.) 

Conscience is the faculty of distinguishing 
what is morally right from what is morally 
reprehensible. The Maharaja sects are taught 
b surrender this faculty to. their spiritual 
cuide if it is to win salvation. A similar 
surrender of conscience and judgment is 


reconstruction. If. 
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found among the Kartabhaja sect of Bengal 
as is indicated among other things by a 
corrupt interpretation of a line in its song relat- 


- ing to its founder Aoolchand, “aa ACF 412" 


Ba, AAG GSS qq” “He has twenty-two persons 
with him whose mind is one.” And now we 
have been told authoritatively that a political 
party must surrender its conscience to its. 
leader, if it is to win Swaraj. The parallel 
has been completely established by Mr. Sen 
Gupta. 


TRE hee 


America’s Breach of Faith 


- The following letter, which appeared in 
The New York Times, will be deeply inter- 
esting to the international moralist and 
statesman :--- 


MEN WITHOUT a COUNTRY 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

On May 25, the United States Supreme Court 
handed down a judgment to the effect that Japanese 
who volunteered and served in the American Army 
during the World War are not entitled to the 

rivileges of immediate citizenship on honorable 
ischarge granted to other aliens under similar 
conditions. 

An act of Congress, it seems, provided (May 9, 
1918) that, “any alien serving in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the time 
this country is engaged in the present war may 
file his petition for naturalization without making 
the preliminary declaration of intention and without 
proof of the required ifive years’ residence within 
the United States.” 

This act was generally understood to be all- 
inclusive, free from any trace of race discrimina- 
tion. On the basis of this law many thousands of 
aliens who had served in our armies secured citi- 
zenship papers from the appropriate courts. Among 
these were a few hundred Japanese. 

The Court now declares that it was not the 
intention of Congress. to extend these special 
privileges of naturalization to any except “free 
white persons” and persons of “African nativity” 
and “African descent” and that, therefore, all 
soldiers of their races serving In our army who 
have become American citizens have done so 
illegally. It follows that they are now to be 
deprived of this citizenship. > 

The Chief Justice dissented from the decision, 
but it is now the policy of our land to say that. 
though a Japanese or Chinese may serve in our 
army and may even give his life in support of 
our Constitution and our flag he 1s not worthy to 
be an American citizen. 

This surely is a reductio ad absurdum of the 
law passed by Congress. Reactions are beginning 
to come fromJapan. The Yamato of June 2,1926 dis- 
cussing America’s Immigration law declares, as 
translated by the Japan Advertiser: 

“As long as“América assumes such an insolent 
attitude toward this country, the outbreak of war 
may be beyond our control. Our relations will be 
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gravely jeopardized. The United States deceived on the problem of th i which w 
the Japanese who joined the expeditionary forces make ee extract e Press, from which we 
and unjustly deprived them of the citizenship she 
‘once willingly granted them. | Nearly every one reads only such papers as he 
1e Yorodxu in an editorial translated in the a ihe with. That is both silly and wicked. It is 
Japan Advertiser of May 29,1995, deals with thesame silly; because it reveals and intensifies narrowness 
-matter under the title “America Breaks Faith” :. of mind. Itis wicked, because it reveals and in- 
‘ _ When the United States declared war against tensifies narrowness of sympathy. This widespread 
Germany she promised those Japanese who took custom has the result that for most people what 
the field as American soldiers to grant them citizen- should be the means of their political education 
Ship. But the Supreme Court of the United States becomes a means of hardening and stereotyping 
nas lately pronounced a judgement that foreigners prejudice. We ought always to want to know what 
ineligible to citizenship were not qualified for it by 18 the best that can be said for the other side. 
any service. The United States deceived our nation- Thereis sure to be some basis of fact and truth 
als resident therein. She has thus forsaken her even for the views of our opponents. If we are 
honor as a law-abiding nation. Before not only our not allowing due weight to this part of truth, our 
countrymen but also all Asiatics we hold this up as own covictions must be to that extent fallacious. 
an example of what America is like.” livery one should read a paper representing the 
he seriousness of the situation is increased by other side, whether or not he also reads one re- 
the fact that these Japanese who became American presenting his own; and it should be chosen be- 
citizens in so doing renounced allegiance to their cause it really shakes the reader in his own 
former Government. What, it may be asked, is opinions, It is of no use to read an opposing news- 
their status when their American citizenship is paper which makes you angry ; that will stereotype 
taken away? Will the Japanese Government accept your prejudices more than anything. Papers that 
them back again? Can she in good face receive makeyou angry should be used as homeopathic drugs. 
back a man who has renounced allegiance and does Thus no reasonable Christian could for long read 


not veluntarily return to it ? the Morning Post without being cured of Toryism, 
Should not Congress pass a law covering such or the Daily Herald without being alienated from 
cases---where citizenship was both given and taken Labour......It is to be feared that the controllers 
in good faith? Should the judgment of the Su- of these journals have not always got these medi- 
preme Court be in effect retroactive? cinal aims clearly before them, but there can be 
Gaer ee no reasonable doubt of the grounds on which an ` 
oe all-wise Providence tolerates their temporary 
Federal Couucil of Churches, existence.” 
New York, July 7, 1925. 
It is a most disgraceful . and dishonourable 3 — 


act of breach of faith of which America has 
been guilty. 


_ Smokir ium. 
Supposing that Japanese, Chinese, Hindus, oking and Hating Opium 


and other Asiatics are unassimilable by the Sir W. J. Collins, K. C. V. O., expresses 
Americans, the actual number of them who tbe opinion in Contemporary Review that 
took part in the war depending’on America’s The distinction drawn by the Indian Gevern- 


; eee: ment between smoking and eating opium to the 
deceitful promise could not have exceeded a detriment of the former is not supported by 


thousand. Apart from question of abstract pharmacologists. Thus-Prof. Dixon, F. R. S., holds 
ideals of honour and moraliwy, what practical that smoking is “By far the least objectionable way 
difficulty, what grave practical problems oi ang oor aes aa amount of a 
: p . i aken is so small, because a strong craving is no 
would have arisen if America had kept faith formed, and because ‘cure’ is relatively easy.” The 
with these thousand men who helped her in export trade in Indian opium, much of which is 
her hour of need ? None at all. destined to be used for smoking, has been adversely 
All honorable persons in the world must criticised. Some eats ao et oF ae lbs. 
S . ; apiece, are annually exported by the Indian Govern- 
carry shame Upon America for her lying Ment to Singapore, Hong Kong, Batavia, Bangkok, 
promise. All her military and naval power, as well as to Saigon, Macao and Bushire, and the 
all her wealth and bearing cannot avail to revenue derived from this trade in 1924 was Rs. 
save her from such contempt. get Fn oe: ears poppy P 
: : ; ‘ati, în India both inthe Native States and in British 
Japan, China, India and other Asiatic India has increased during the last three years. 
countries must take counsel together fo secure  [ftalics ours—Ed., M. R] Another significant feature 
respect from others and be themselves self- is that the Government revenue of Brunci, the 
Federated Malaya States and the Straits Settlement 
respecting. 

to the extent of eighteen, seventeen and forty-five 

per cent. respectively, 1s derived from opium... 
was maintained by M. Zahle that by the 
new Aa Ua asec eee a taser aa s 
f e Hague convention, dealing with, internationa 
What Newspapers to Read trade in dangerous drugs, is | Provide with the 
ay fe , ae mechanism for its realisation”....-- a e con- 
_ The Pilgrim contains an interesting and tracting parties were to carry out their pledges by 
instructive article by the Bishop of Manchester enacting and enforcing legislation on the lines of 
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tke Dangerous Drugs Acts of Great Britain of 1920 
and 1923 there might be some hope of securing 
e objects of the Hague Convention, which the 
“ish Government declared to be “to bring under 
control throughout the world the traffic in Opium 
anc Cocaine and the preparations derived from 
em, and to restrict their use to medical and 
othar legitimate purposes.” 


The Opium Question. 


In the August Contemporary Review Mr.. 


C. F. Andrews draws attention to the fact that 
fae statement made in the India Office 
Fudlication miscalled The Truth about Indian 
Opium to the effect that in America the 
cpium consumption per head was thirty-six 
grams per annum is inaccurate, 

Now it happened that, as Chairman_ of the 
Foreign Relations’ Committee of the House of 
Eepresentatives (U. S. A.), the Hon. Stephen 
Forter had himself inquired. into that very scandal. 
Ee had proved up to the hilt its uatruth, and had 
snown that the American consumption was eight 
erans, and not thirty-six grains at all. Thus 
#merica came well within the League of Nations 
Intex figure, and was not an excessive consumer, 
as the India Office pamphlet had made out. The 
evidence of this had been published a year ago, 
and yet this libel on America continued its circula- 
ton from the India Office. When Lord Cecil had 

I unconsciously, repeated the charge against 
America, thinking it to be the truth, Mr. Porter 
£07 up and rebutted with -~ indignation the false 
statement which the British delegate had uttered 
Ebout his country. No one could have been more 


stertled and distressed than Viscount Cecil. His 


Epulogies were profuse; but the incident left a 
kad impression.” 

According to Mr. Andrews, the Indian 
lexders’ proposal is that “all districts in British 
india. and Burma should reduce thelr 
emsumption (if it is not already reduced) to 
siz seers for each 10,000 of their population,” 
which is equivalent to the League of Nation’s 
—ndex figure to 600 milligrams per head per 
amum. He points out that there is -an 
“nereasing demand for opium in the new 
ndustrial centres in India, the consumption 
mn these centres being already excessive. 


American Economic Penetration of Canada 
and Anglo-American Relations 


Prof. Scott Nearing, the author of the 
American Empire and other works, in a 
repent article speaks of “American Economic 
=rvasion of Canada” in the following way :— 

Economic invasion of Canada by United States 


investors continues year after year. The Financial 
_ Pest Survey (Toronto) for 1925 credits Great Britain 


mcr 
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with $1,169,000,000 of Canadian investments in 
1911 and 11.996,000,000 in 1923, an increase of 
about 7 per cent. At the same time United States 
investments in Canada Ne from 1417,000,000 
in 1918 to 12,478,000,000 in 1923, a gain of 500: 
per cent. 

British investments were 77 per cent. of total 
outside investments in 1918 and 42 per cant. in 
1923. United States investments were 17 per cent. , 
in 1918 and 52 per cent. in 1923, i 

One significant item is the sale of, Canadian 
bounds. In 1918, 1277,500,000 of Canadian bonds 
were sold in Great Britain, 150,700,000 in the 
United States. and 45,600,000 were sold in Canada. 
Cond_ sales, for 1924 show 1336,800,200 sold in . 
Canada ; 1239,500,000 in the_United States, and 
Corn in Great Britain. (Monetary Times, Jan.. 
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Rapidly and surely the economic invasion con- 
tinues. Inevitably, in its wake must go an 
ultiinate shift of political power.” 

Today Canada is within the British 
Empire, as a matter of “free will” and not 
through coercion. Today Britain caters to 
Canada and not Canada to Britain. This is 
evident even in matters of international 
diplomacy, i. e, Canada refused to support 
Liyod George’s policy against Turkey, she 
did not take any special interest in the 
fortification of Singapore Naval base, she 
negotiated and signed a treaty with the United 
States on “fishing questions directly and not 
through the British Foreign Offce”. l 

Prof. Nearing rightly points out that the 
economic and political influence of the 
United States in Canada is everyday increas- 
ing. Because of this growing closer associa- 
tion between these two great countries of 
North America, Britain feels that it is very 
desirable to be on friendly terms with the 
United states, as well as Canada. The United 
States can very @vell get along without the 
support of Great Britain, Canada closely 
associated with the United .States can defy 
and ignore the British Empire, but Great 
Britain cannot even afford to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the United States and Canada. 
So British Foreign policy is to be a friend 
of the United States and use her in every 
possible way. 

Taraknata Das 


“What Japan Owes to India.” 


Prof. J. Takakusu, the famous Japanese 
Sanskrit scholar, has contributed to The 
Young Hast of Japan a very interesting 
article on what Japan owes to India. We 
learn from it that 


Buddhism, which had first come to Japan from 
Korea, was expanded in volume and enhanced in 
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quantity hy the same religion brought from China, 

uddhism again gained a great deal by the arrival 
of Indian “poets” afterwards, its scope having 
become extended and its lustre having increased 
In brilliancy. In fact, while in _ civilization in 
general, Japan was most influenced by China, for 
her spiritual civilization -she owed to Korea, China 
and India, But she never allowed herself to be 
completely dominated by foreign civilization, In 
other words, she did not introduce foreign civiliza- 
tion blindly and without discrimination. If any 
contribution has been made in Japan to the cause 
of Buddhism. it lies in the fact that it has been 
fundamentally _ studied in this country and true to 
the ideal cherished by Shotoku Taishi, a word of 
idealistic Maha-yana has been manifested here. In 
other words, Buddhist Japan following the doctrine 
of Maha-yana school has been created here. Not 
only has she preserved intact Buddhism, which 
was born in India and passed away in that 
country, but she has retained all the editions of 
the sacred books of Buddhism (Tripitaka), which 
were printed in China but were later lost in that 
country. It is also in Japan that these editions 
are still being collected, collated and published. 
Finally it isin Japan that leaders of thirteen 
different sects have established universities and 


. colleges for the special study of Buddhism of 


both school. 


The professor thinks that, in ancient 
times, not a few men from India came to 
Japan by themselves or on account of ship- 
wreck. There must have been many such 
instances. He goes on to add:— 


, At least there is one authentic instance which 
is recorded in history. It concerns an Indian, 

odo by Japanese name, which means in Sankrit 
Dharma-bodhi. This man was one of the Rishis, 
who lived near the sacred Vulture Peak of 
Rajagriha, He came to Japan by way of China 
and Korea and settled in Hokkezan in the district 
of Innami of the province of Harima. It is 
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recorded that he was in possession of a stl 
bronze image of  Thousand-armed Kwannea 
(Avalokitesvara) and an iron bowl and that he wis 
in communion with such Indian deities, «s 
Vaisravana (Kubera) and Goshringa. He is credite 

to have possessed a miraculous power of flyin 

an empty. bowl and taking it back after it hi. 
been filled with food by some person. Itis furthe: 
recorded that in 645 Emperor Kotoku fell serious!~ 
ill, and all medical attention administered to His 
Majesty having failed to cure him, Hodo was sert 
for by the Court. He came and performed a rit? 
and the Emperor was restored to good health. 
Thereupon six Imperial Princes thanked an‘ 
worshipped him. He stayed in the Palace seve 
days and preached the Law. At his instance, 2 
great feast (Panca-varshika-mashas was held i3 


- the Palace, whither people of all classes came ant 


freely partook of the food offered. After Hol 
returned to the mountain, where he had his abod, 
a great temple was erected by Imperial commanc, 
in which the image of Kwannon and the bow! h> 
possessed were enshrined. This temple w.3 
completed in the ninth month of the first year ct 
Hankuchi 650 and on the occasion of dedicatioa 
the Emperor honoured the service with Irs 
presence. Before Hodo’s time Buddhism was ut 
held in high esteem, but after he began preaching 
many people embraced it and the whole country 
was soon converted. In tke third month of the 
second year of Hakuchi (651) a function callcd 
Daizoye (a festival of Tripitaka was held in tle 
Palace at the instance of Hodo. In the third year 
of Hakuchi 652, again at the instance of Hodo, an 
Uposatha meeting of priests and nuns was hek.. 
Hodo lived in Japan for ten years, at the end cf 
which he spoke one day to his disciple-: 
“Formerly, I lived on Vulture Peak, but came 19 
this country for teaching the holy doctrine cf 
Buddha. have now done my task and am 
returning to wait on Buddha. So saying ard 
shedding light he jumped up into a cloud ard 
disappeared. While his sojourn in this country, 
he erected many temples. 
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Tue SHEPHERD or Hrersiry: By Miss Ewa 
Gore-Booth. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


_ A striking feature of literary conditions to-day 
in England is the wide-spread practice of poetry 
and the large number of successful wrizers of 
verse. Even when the inspiration is not of the 


Bengali Reviewer, Oz, 


highest kind, there is evidence of a fine command: 
of poetic vocabulary and the art of versificai:ton 
and the background of a cultured intellect and 
refined emotion. Miss Gore-Booth’s Shepherd of 
Eternity is an instance in point. The volume 
produces a pleasing effect on the reader in serti- 
ment as well as in technique. Here is a tribute to- 
a Lady Now ' Dead: 
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When first I saw your curved and gracious face 
Nith noble gentleness of beauty shine, 

I thought of starry music and blue space, 

gnd then of colours, long lost, Florentine. 


Tte sculptured splendour of your moving form 
“Was shepherding my thoughts to light-crowned 


Greece, 


But suddenly you walked above Life’s storm 
Shining upon me from far hills of space. 


¿nd now my heart was lifted up with dread 
£nd exaltation to a Light above 

The rainbow’s, where life rises from the dead, 
And Beauty walks in Everlasting Love. 


The writer has strong leanings towards the 
thougat and philosophy of the East and is a robust 
optimist, though sometimes capable of attacking 
some af the accepted notions of the world. Those 
whe ere never tired of dwelling on the unreality 
of <ntmdane life and the liberation of death will 
probably receive a rude shock, reading her lines in 
Prarse of Lafe: 


Sappho said long ago, 
eath be good, 
Why do the Gods not Die?’ 

Sappho was wise; 

She said, ‘If Life be ill, , 
Why do the Gods live still ?’ 


£ praiseworthy aspect of her poetry is the fine 
combination of love of nature with seriousness _ of 
outlook on life; one of the prettiest poems being 
the following lines to a Little Boy: 


Ch. how can you want to know the time ? 
_ . Surely you know 
G's time for the fern leaves to uncurl, 
I-s time for the May to blow, . 
ITs time for the lark to arise with a song 
_ ka the blue sky, 
Es time for flags to furl, 
Es time for death to die, 
Is time for us all to play and sing 
The Whole day long. 
: P. SESHADRI. 


SREE KRISHNA : By Bipinchandra Pal: Published 
by zagore and, Co., Madrass pp. 182. Price Re 1-8. 

Thefe are, in this book. thirteen chapters which 
are zalled letters. The first chapter is prefatory. 
The subject of the second chapter is “who is Sree 
Krishna >?” In ‘the third and the fourth chapter 
the author deals with the “Hindu doctrine of 
Avacazs.” The heading of the fifth chapter is 
‘Purnevatar Sreekrishna’ and that of the next seven 
charters, Bhagavan Sreekrishna. The last chapter 
is on “Sree Brindaban.” 

In one place the author writes : 

When I declared that Sreekishna is the soul 
of India, I wanted to convey the idea that in Him 
we must seek and find the explanation of our 
history and evolution. Sreekrishna represents the 
Ideal of the Indian Type of Humanity. Historically 
He ras been the supreme teacher of our people. 
He has given us the highest pony of both 
our individual and our composite social life. In his 
lifeend teachings India has found the master-key to 
the szerets of her nation-building and a rational 
syntnesis of all the outer differences and conflicts 
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of her diverse races and communities and the con- 
fusions of her numerous cults, cultures, and reli- 
gions and philosophies.” (Pp. 6-7.) 

Our author wants a national hero and such a 
hero he has found in Krishna. But there are 
different Krishnas in dffferent scriptures of our 
country. These Krishnas were created according 
to the needs of th2: time and embody different 
ideals. Our author also has idealised and histori- 
cised a Krishna and has described him as a 
Nation-Builder. 

It may be noted here that what. he calls Sree 
Brindaban is not the earthly Brindaban situated 
somewhere in India but is the Ideal Kingdom of 
God which is revealed to the beatific vision of 
saints and seers. l 


MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH 


Tue Inpran Corton Excise Dury: Issued by the 
Bombay Mllowner’s, Association, 1925. 


_ This is an excellent compilatin of much valuable 
information about the Indian cotton excise duty 
in all its bearings. The question of this grossly 
iniquitous tax has of late loomed large in the Indian 
industrial world, and, the publication of a com- 
pendium like the one in hand has been very oppor- 
tune and serviceable. i. 

The book is meant principally to be a propa- 
ganda iiterature, and as such, the historical portions 
complete as they are, have not been given proper 
attention as they wouid otherwise require, and 
sometimes the reader is dragged through repetitions 
of the samne sentiments and facts in the numerous 
speeches and debates that the book abounds in. 

_ The utter injustice of the imposition and re- 
imposition of the duty, the total disregard to Indian 
sentiments and interests in the past as well as at 
present, the stolid callousness of the Government 
of India even after definite pledges by very 
responsible persons during the war, have been 
delineated with great force and with unquestiona- 
ble arguments. All possible effects of the abolition 
of the duties have been discussed, and even the 
consumers and the labourer have not been forgotten 
in this publication of the capitalists. The hand- 
loom industry as well as the Japanese competition 
which is at present a menace of outstanding im- 
portance to the cotton industry oft India have been 
duly emphasized. We join the Bombay millowners 
in fervently hoping that in framing the next 
budget the Government will repeal this “politically, 
ey and ahove all morally a 
uty. 5. 


Eneuish TRANSLATION oF RisHt DAYANANDA 
Saraswats INTRODUCTION TO THE COMMENTARY OF 
tHe Rie Vepa: By Pandit Ghasiram of Meerat* 


The translation now offered to the public, 
supplies a long-felt want, and places within reach 
of the English-knowing public the view of Swami 
Dayananda, the great founder of the Arya Samaj, 
on Vedas, the sacred books of the Aryans. Whether 
one believes in the infallibility of the Vedas as 
claimed by the Rishi is a different matter; but 
none can refute the greatabilityand erudition of tne 
Rishi in, explaining the meaning of the Vedic 
passages in a simple direct and conclusive manner. 
In fact. he has wrung from the Vedas whatever 
he could and has presented it to the Indian Nation 


* To be had ofthe Honorary Secretary, A. P. 
Sabha, Meerut. (U. P) 
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for its revival. All the forward views are upheld 
inthe book, suchas widow remarriage, post puberty 
marriage. The chapter on the Duties of the Ruler 
and the Ruled is very instructive. A few of the 
contents are (1) The Duties of Students, (2) The 
Science of Telegraphy, (3) The Art of Building Ships 
and Air Craft, (4) Rebirth, (5) The Duties of a 
Sannyasi. |, 

The book is priced at Rs. 2-8 for bound and Rs, 2 
unbound volumes and contains over 500 pages. 

LAKSHMINARAYAN DAHU 


Tus Wrrters or Greece: By Gilbert Norwood 
J. A., Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Cardiff. 
Arges ta by ihe Oxford University Press. Price 
sh. 2-6. 


The Oxford University Press is really domg a 
great service to those who have very little time 
but, no end of intellectual hunger by, publishing 
their World’s Manuals of which series of publi- 
cations, the above is one. The book is written by 
an eminent scholar and covers the literature of 
Homer, Sappho, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Xenophone, Demosthenes and 
Theocritus. Besides the Introductory Outline is a 
valuable essay on Greek literature. We hope the 
book will be welcomed by _ those who want a 
knowledge of the landmarks in ancient Greek 
literature. 


A C. 


- _Dewanps or Democracy: By Principal Bal- 
krishna, MW. dA. Ph. D. Published by D. B. Tarapore- 
vala Sons & Co. Price Rs. 2. 


Democracy is nota perfect Institution; but 
humanity cannot do without it and must progress 
politically along democratic lines. That is why 
development and, modification of this form of 
government in order to retain its grod features 
and to do away with the bad ones occupy an 
important place in practical politics. Principal 
Balkrishna, in this book, very ably analyses and 
brings out the good and bad features of existing 
demrocacies and takes his readers through the 
intricacies of Referendum, Initiative, Plebiscite and 
Recall. His book explains every. important point 
by examples, gud, being written in a lucid _ style, 
should beconsidered a welcome and timely addition 


to good books on politics. 


GrounD-work or Econoumcs: By Prof. Radha- 
Kamal Mukerjee M.A, Ph. D. Published by Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Price Rs. 3. 


Prof. Radhakamal Mukerjee is an economist 
of repute. In this book, which is written 
for young. students, he gives a treatment 
of the subject which is free from com- 
plexities and leaves one with a clear picture of 
economic realities and their place in the whole 
scheme of social life. This is how the study of 
economics should begin. Dr. Mukerjee pays, parti- 
cular attention to Indian conditions and_ this fact 
makes his book all the more useful: Only great 
scholars can write good primers. Dr. Mukerjee has 
proved the truth of this statement in this little 
ook, 


Tre Ocean or Story; Bewe C. H. Tawyey’s 
TRANSLATION OF Somaprva’s KATHA SARIT SAGARA : 
Edited with introduction, fresh explanatory notes and 


Sophocles, - 


terminal essay by N. M Penxer M. A. F. R. G. 
S. Member of the Folk-Lore Society, Fellow of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Member of ile 
Royal Asiatie Society, etc.; in ten volumes. Published 
by Chas. J. Sawyer Ltd., Grafton House, 12. 13 
Grafton Street, New Bond Streel, London JW. 1. 
Limited to one thousand five hundred sets and wo 
subseribers only. S 

C. H. Tawney, one time principal of the Presi- 
deney College, Calcutta was a Scholar of great 
distinction. He was learned in Sanskrit as weil 
as in Latin, Greek, Persian etc. etc, and, produced 
many works of outstanding merit. His greatest 
work however was his translation of Somadeva's 
Katha-Sartt-Sagara which | appeared in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in two volumes (1880-85). It was a masterly 
treatise which came out at a time when the present- 
day enthusiasm for the study of comparative folk. 
lore, religion and anthropology was yet to be boru: 
and its place of publication also stood in the way 
of its wider appreciation in Europe. Thus, althouey 
Somadeva’s masterpiece was translated more than 
forty years ago, it never saw more thau one edition 
and even to-day the MKatha-Sarit-Sagara remains 
practically unknown outside India. Mr. Penzer’s 
undertaking therefore is highly praiseworthy an4 
will doubtless be accepted as a great service 
rendered to the students of comparative civilisa- 
tions. The importance and value of the Katha 
Sarit Sagara in this field is acknowledged by a.l 
who know this gigantic collection of folk-lore. In 
it we find a veiled history of the cultural battles 
that have been fought out in ia In it also 
we find numerous cultural links which connect 
India with the rest of the world. It is a pity that 
Tawney’s work had been practically lost to the 
world for so many decades, kut the excellence cf 
the present edition, which much over and above 
the contribution of Tawney, may fully make up for 
the loss. Up to the present, three volumes have 
been published out of the proposed ten volumes, 
The volumes are a marvel of artistic production. 
The paper, the printing, the cover-design and bind- 
ing leave little field for improvement. Apart from 
the merits of the treatise, the external beauty 
alone of the volumes shoud tempt people to 
possess them. Vol I, which consists of the first 
two books and important appendices, contains a 
a short life of the late C. Tawney and an ex- 
tremely well-written and scholarly Foreword by Sir 
Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., C. B., C. L E. 


Vol. IZ contains Books HI, IV and V as well as 
three appendices and foreword by Sir George A. 
Grierson, K- ©. I. E,, PH. D., D, LITT., LL, D. 

Vol. UL of which the foreword comes from 
the pen of Dr. M. Gaster, Ph. D., contains Books 
Vi and VIL and two appendices on Sneezing Salu- 
tations and Indian Eunuchs. With Vol. IV. we 
shall go up to the end of Tawney’s first Volume. 

It is not known if sets of the present edition 
are still available. If they are, universities. learned 
bodies and interested individuals should do well 
to order their sets. We are awaiting further 
volumes eagerly. 


Mopern Russian Lirerature: By Prince D. S. 
Mirsky, Lecturer. in Russian Literature at King’s 
College, University of London. Published by the 
Oxford University Press. Price sh. 2-6. 

his is a book of the World’s Manuals series 
of the Oxford University Press, The books of 
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this series have been remarkble for their com- 
pecness combined with the essential qualities 
gererally associated only with considerably bigger 
vclimes. the volume under review we fin 
this “feature exceptionally well marked. Prince 
Mersky presents in English of rare excellence a 
new point of view regarding the character of 
Mocern Russian Literature. To those who have 
beck used to the views of English critics, he 
m35 appear whimsical and may be a heretic: 
but his anthority as well his arguménts would 
make it difficult to dub him anything but a critic 
of great, ability. | 

Eussia is distinct. from the West and the West 
cane into Russian life with the same appearance of 
‘octlandishness as it done in the case of 
Ircca. Russian Literature means Modern Russian 
Literature, the old literature of: Russia has no 
mor to do with the Literature _ of Pushkin, 
Turzenev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy and Chekhov than 
the Poetry of Beowulf has with Thomas Hardy and 
H G. Wells. “The originality,” says Prince 
Mcreky, “of English as of Russian literature is due 
to the creative power of individual genius and_ to 
crestive forces developed by the nation outside 
the domain of literature, not to a continuous 
development from earliest times.” 

“Lomonosov (1711-1765), who has been called the 
Peter the Great of Russiancivilisation, was the first 
to go directly to the source of the literary culture of 
tha times—to the literature of French Classicism.” 
Then followed a period of assimilation of Western 
literary forms. The names of Karamzin and 
Ztuzousky come next to that of Lomonosov. 
Thez set the standard which helped in the making 
of 2ushkin “the greatest name in Russian 
literature.” 

After Pushkin (as a matter of fact, before his 
den), we find, 
razvid Germanisation. “In contrast to the harmony 
of -he preceding age, it was dominated by the 
struggle of opposing forces.” We find literary 

425 affording violent contrast to one another. 
“The fundamental conceptions of art were changed.” 

“The Aesthetic doctrines of the great German 
Philosophers played a principal part in this 
charge.” “Poetry began to give way to prose.” 
In -his age of transition we find the outstanding 
anl conflicting figures of Gogol, Lermontov and 
Tyu-chev. Some people talk of the inherent Realism 
of -he Russian people. Prince Mirsky thinks “the 
recl fathers of Russian Realism .are Boileau, 
Mclisre and La Fontaine.” He finds the “French- 
bred” among the greatest personalities-of Russian 
wr ters. 

Between 1846 and 1904, the year of Chekhov’s 
death, Russian literature is imbued with Naturalism 
or Realism. Not that this age produced literature 
of ore type only but in the literature of this period 
we rnd the following dominant features. “Marked 
preponderance of character over plot,” ‘disregard 
for style”, “a definite ethical outlook”, attaching 
“s-eat importance to the standards, not so much 
of ecnduct~ as of conscience.” Goncharov, Dostoevs- 
ky Aksakov, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Herzen, Druzhinin, 
_ Picensky, Ostrousky, Saltykon, Leskov, Garshin, 
Kerelenko and Chekhov stand out prominent among 
a host oi lesser writers. Prince Mirsky gives 
a fine analysis of the works of these writers, 
drexs conclusions and make statements which 
woud be found as throwing new light on the 


subject, 


~movements. 


Russian literature undergoing a - 
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The author concludes with an exposition of the 
works of later writer. e. œ. Gorky and of modern 
Altogether the book is one_of the 
best we have had on Russian literature. The low 
price should help to inctease its popularity. 


SANSKRIT 


History or Sanskrit Poetics: By Sushilkumar 
De, MLA. D. Lit. Reader at the University of 
Dacca. Vol. IL Luxae & Co, pp. 430. 

We had occasion for noticing in this Review 
the first volume of Dr. De’s History of Sanskrit 
Poetics and were eagerly. waiting for the second 
volume, which is now lying on our desk. Having 
ably settled in the first volume the chronology 
and indicated the original sources of his subject, 
Dr. De has made an attempt in a learned way 
in the second volume to trace and discuss the 
gradual development of the systems and theories. 
He has clearly shown us how from the dim 
beginnings we enter upon, the first historic stage 
of the formulation of the science in the work of 
Bhamaha and Dandin, how it was followed by the 
creative stage ending with Abhinavagupta, how 
the different schools and systems, including the 
four distinct ones, vix. Alamkara, Riti, Rasa, and 
Dhvant, gradually evolved and were settled, and 
how round these four essential points the different 
ideas and . theories have centred themselves. He 
has also thoroughly told ug as to how first it was 
the consideration of embellishment or diction to . 
which much importance was attached and how 
it was, afterwards outbalanced by “the art of 
suggestion”, especially connected, with the suggest- 
ing a peculiar mental condition of enjoyment, 
technically, known as rasa. dealing with the 
subject which has been thoroughly explained, he 
has given us also.a survey of all the important 
works on it by principal writers coming down 
to Jagannatha. His erudition is evinced in every 
page, , a : 
Being concerned chiefly with _the rasa-theory, 

r. De has purposely. omitted some popular 
subjects of Alamkara Sastras, such as Dramaturgy, 
figures of speech, etc, He has not treated, also 
of the details of every rasa, nor its particular 
development into bhakti-rasa_as found in devotional 
and rhetoric works by Vaisnava_ writers. He 
could, however, gather some most valuable things 
regarding the rasa theory from the Vaisnava point 
of view. For instance, we may refer to the Bhakti- 
rasayana of Madhusudana Sarasvati (partly pub- 
lished by Nityasvarupa Brahmacario, Devakinandana 
Press, sambat 1969). His explanation of samskara 
or vasana, sthayi-bhava and the development of the 
latter into rasa as. interpreted by Vedantins and 
Sankhyas certainly deserve to be mentioned. 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


: PRAKRIT 


Pata SADDA MAHANNAVA: By Pandit Haragovind 
Das T. Sheth, Lecturer in Prakrit, Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Vol. I. 


Some time ago we reviewed the first volume of 
this Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary which is indispensible 
to a Prakrit student. Now we are glad to receive 
the second volume containing words beginning from 
k to na. The abbreviations have been explained 
in this volnme giving the names of the books both 
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in print and MSS. from whichthe wordsare collect- 
ed. Two volumes more will be issued to complete 
the work, the last of which will contain the Intro- 
duction and such_other things. 

IDHUSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


GUJARATI 


Ours ror Ours: By Mangaldas Manchharam 
Pakvasa, B.A, LL. B, Solicitor. Ihgh_ Court, 
Bombay, Printed at the Giyarali News Printing 
Press) Bombay. Oloth bound, pp. 106. Price Re. 0-12 
(1925). With an Introduction by K. M. 
Munshi Esq., Advocate. 


The state of Ireland in many ways resembles 
ours. English domination _ for years drove the 
Irish to “Sein Fein”ism, which the author translates 
as “what is our is for_ us [or ours]”. A handy 
history of that force in Irish politics is necessary 
for every vernacular of India, and Mr. Pakvasa 
has provided it, for Gujarati in a style, which is 
both simple and, pricisive. It does not read like 
a translation : it is an independent, original work, 
in which intelligant comparisons of incedints in 
India and Gujarat resembiing those in Irish history 
have been thown in to drive the points he makes 
nearer home. It is a most creditable work for a 
first attempt, and still more so in the case of a 
busy attorney. The Introduction is as incisive 
as the book, and undistrintly like the description of 
of the English nation as not only a conquering 
one but as the “eater-up of (old) civilizations.” 


IxroRMATION ABOUT THE BuoppHa Sancsa: By 
Dharmanand Kosambi. Printed at the Diamond 
Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Thick Card 
Board. Pp. 322. Price Rs 2-0-0. (1925) 


No better book exists in, Gujarati on the cere- 
monial sides of the practice of the Buddhistic 
religion than this ; its value is enhanced in the 
short lives given of the early Bhikhkhus, male and 
female; you find the outstanding events in the lives 
of Rahul and Kisa Gotami and Sujata, set out in a 
style which never fails to attract, We would 
recommend every one interested in our early history 
to read this book. 


Totstoy anD Epucatioy (Hrwesr Crossiy) : By 
Pandurang Vithal Valame. Printed at the Navjivan 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Pp. 118. 
Price Re 1. 8. 0. (1925) 


Tolstoy had original ideas on education, and_he 
put them into practice at Yasnaya Poliana. His 
methods are revolutionary of the orthodox methods 
of teaching and enforcement of school discipline. 
But on gaing through this pleasing little volume, 
one would find that they are not impracticable in 
the case of small colonies of children. 


New Sones, Part IL: By Tribhuban Gauri- 
shankar Vyas. Printed at the above Press, Ahmeda- 
bad. Paper cover. Pp. 84. Price Re 0.4. 0. (1925). 


This is a second collection of verses written by 
Mr. Vyas. They are simply, charming, and he 
has fully entered into the spirit of the little juveni- 
les for whom he has written them. The flavor of 
Kathiavadi life and phrases adds to their delight- 
fulness. They require to be read ue IPPTECIMEA: 
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URDU 


Banaristain: By Sudarshan. Pp. 327. Price Le. 
i ig 12, Publisher, Ram Katya Book Depe, 
ahore. 


This is a handsome collection of sixteen good 
stories, well written and better conceived, published 
In a neat little volume. The author, Mr. Sudar- 
shan, is a rather new recruit in the ranks of the 
Urdu writers, yet he has already made his mark in 


‘the domain of literature, and this new book of his 


can only enhance. his reputation as a writer of 
fiction. Heis singularly free from communal 
prejudices. He never panders to the animal side 
of human nature. A vein of earnest patriotism 
runs throughout the pages. The stories collected 
in the present volume deal with manifold tonics, but 
there is no deviation from the atove-mentioned usual 
characteristics of tle author. The only drawback is 
theauthor’s rather imperfect command of Urdu idiom. 
But when we remember that he is a Punjabi 
Hindu we simply marvel at the fewness of ht. 


errors. The book is an interesting reading. 
There is nota dall page from the start to the 


finish. It deserves, from every standpoint, wide 
circulation. 


Samra: By Saba. Ediled by Maulvi Alauddin 
Khawari. Publisher Dair-ul-Salagh, Bungla Ayoul 
Sahab Lahore. Pp. 143. Price Re. 1 as. &. 


This is an annotated edition of Masnavi Saidiya 
(a poem) by Mir Wazir Ali, Saba, a well-known 
Urdu poet. of Lucknow in the last century. The 
poem graphically depicts lion-hunting by two noble. 
of the court of the last king of Oudh, and is pub- 
lished for the first time with copious foot-notes and 
a frolic and rather. rambling introduction by 
Maulvi Khawari of Lahore. The editor deserves 
encouragement no doubt, but he must also soon un- 
learn the habit of being so provocatively R 


MALAYALAM 


Sacunopasanam: By Paliyath Cheria Kung- 
hunni Achan: Printed and published at the 
Mangalodayam Press. Trichur Cochin State. Pp. 
VITI+ 474+ 30. Price Rs. 8, 


The book is a marvellous attempt to provide a 
detailed study on that part of the Hindu religion 
which treats of the necessity of symbol worships. 
The author, who is a well-known scholar and 
writer in Malayalam, traces the origin of the 
symbol worship from the Vedas, and pertinently 
holds that through such worship one can attain 
complete bliss. The book is divided into thrity- 
six chapters of which the first ten speak mainly 
of the purpose of wpasana and of the idea under- 
lying in adopting a symbol while performing it. 
The writer then discusses the great value of the 
mantras. He calls the sagunopasana an adliyatmea- 
yama, and strongly condemns the action of those 
who while worshipping their own ‘idol’ blame idol- 
worship. More than two chapters of the book are 
devoted to discuss how the whole edifice of the 
Hindu society is built on religious foundation. In 
chapter twenty, the author most passionately speaks 
of the present deplorable condition of the Ilindu 
children who lack even an elementary _ knowledge 
of their religion, and condemns in uncquivocalternis 
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the present system of education. In his opinion 
tlre untouchability and unapproachability as now 
observed by the Hindus of Kerala are meaning- 
Jess and are based on no sastric principles (p. 248). 
The sublime nature of the temple architecture 
and of the high moral and spiritual atmosphere 
it kelps to create are treated of in chapters twenty- 
five to twenty-eight. In. the next chapter the 
autaor deals elaborately with the different forms 
ot worship such as the vaidika, tantrika and misra. 
He then goes on to answer some of the allegations 
nade by the Arya samaj propagandists against the 
icea of symbol worship. The author treats in _ the 
closing chapters of the book of the present miser- 
azle‘state of the Hindu temples in Kerala, which 
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were once the centres of cultura and learning, and 
gives out his plan as to how to revive them to their 
former state of glory. 

The Tippani: By Pandit K. V. Mf added to tho 
end of the book giving the substance of the 
numerous Vedic and Sanskiit- quotations, is found 
to be of great use. The book itself is very attractively 
gotzup, and we extend our hearty welcome to it, 


A Trxt-nook or GEOGRAPHY : 
Parameswara Awar. Printed at the 
Parur (Travancore). Pp. 108 


A very useful book for children of the secondary 


classes to read. 
P. Anosan AcHAN. 


By P. A. 
B. B. Press 


THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY TO-DAY 


By PROF. JADUNATH SARKAR 


Influence of the Calcutta University on 
higher cducation in Bengal—It is a quarter 
truth to call the Calcutta University a teach- 
ang University. Its most extensive and 
luerative activity is as an examining agency 
for the whole of Bengal (minus Dacca) and 
Assam. The Matriculation examination con- 
dceted by it for these two provinces brings 
an three lakhs of Rupees in fees (when the 
candidates are 20,000). The Intermediate and 
Sachelorship examinations (each with several 
thousard candidates) enrich it with several 
.akhs more (as the rate of fees is double and 
treble). An additional source of income is 
tke sale of highly priced selections and other 
publications of the University which every 
one of the vast student population of two 
provinces is compelled to buy. 

The Caleutta University does no teaching 
for these three stages of study; it merely 
conducts an examining agency and influences 
provincial education by means of the text- 
books and courses of study if lays down and 
the principles it follows in valuing answer- 
papers. It has no means of inspecting the 
Higk Schools from which it draws three-lakhs 
a year in fees alone. Patna hoys-have been 
known to have entered their names in some 
cf the schools at Calcutta, under the very 
eyes cf the Calcutta University, and not to 
have attended any class there, and yet at 
the end of the year they have been Gazetted 
es Matrics of the Calcutta University ! When 
the matter was brought to the notice of a 


responsible officer of the Calcutta University, 
he confessed’ his utter helplessness to prevent 
the fraud. 

How the Calcutta University does its 
work of examination —The way in which the 
Calcutta University has been conducting its 
extremely lucrative business of examining 
those whom it does not teach and cannot 
inspect, has excited the despair of all who 
have the best interests of the ‘people of 
Bengal and Assam at heart and the laughter 
and scorn of the other provinces of India. 
As shown in the July number of M. R. at 
the last Matric examination 744 p. c. of the 
candidates were declared as passed, and 
among them the /first-classes outnumbered 
the third-classes as eleven to one! The uca- 
demic declaration that among young Bengalis 
there ate eleven first-rate boys to every 
single duffer is of the same character as the 
famous declarations of indulgence sold by 
Tetzel [Query, for Rs. 15 each?]. Luther 
called them “a futility and a sorrowful 
mockery.” The Matric is at the bottom of 
the seale, but the same “sorrowful mockery” 
has marked the M. A. examination at the top. 
In 1921 only ¿hree candidates had passed the 
M. A..in English in the first division as judged 
by the original examiners ; but a committee 
sat under Sir Ashutosh Mukherji and began 
to give grace marks amounting to thirty (in 
a paper of 100 marks only), till the number 
of “first class Calcutta M. A.’s by the grace 
of Saraswati” had been artificially increased 
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to seventeen.. This beats Falstaff’s “Eleven 
buckram suit men grown out of two”! But 
as soon as Mr. Rama Prasad Chanda’s son 
had been thus shoved up into the first-class 
(17th in the list), the fountain of Sir 
Ashutosh’s grace suddenly dried up, and no 
further declarations of indulgence were issued 
that year. [See M. R. April, 1922. 


How the sham results are produced— 
Bengal has many really brilliant boys who 
honestly deserve a first-class ; but it is an 
insult and injustice to them to herd them 
with several thousand artificially created first 
classes. Huge undeserved pass-lists at the 
Matric ‘rising in one year to above 86 per 
cent!) brought popularity to Sir Ashutosh 
among the unthinking portion of the student 
community and some short-sighted parents. 
What was a more potent consideration, the 
more passes at the Matric the more money 
does the University gain by inducing a 
phenomenal rush to the undergraduate and 
post-graduate classes and in the University 
fee-fund and sale of text-books fund. The 
educational effect of thus commercialising the 
University was disastrous. Naturally the 
evil did not stop at the Matric. Such Matric- 
passed students are mentally unfit to do 
College work and follow lectures and write 
answers inthe English language. (Vide consen- 
sus of evidence, Sadler Commission Report). 
But they cannot be kept back at the next 
higher stages,—intermediate and bachelorship, 
for fear of a publicoutery against “a massacre 
of the innocents,” and also in no oblivion of 
the fee-fund and the filing up of the post- 
graduate classes. ‘Thus, after the original sin 
against truth at the Matric examination, the 
Calcutta University by a vicious automatic 
process goes on promoting a huge number of 
unfit students to the B. A. and M. A. classes, 
with results which we see around us. 


Since Sir Ashutosh. gained control of 
the University, this “futility and sorrowful 
mockery” of sham degrees has attained to 
scandalous proportions. He himself presided 
over practically every board and his will was 
law to his subordinates. His agents in this 

work were mainly members of the post- 
_ graduate teaching staff, whose tenure and 
various emoluments depended on him and 
who have been familiarised with, his 
examination methods and principles: These 
men hold a major portion of the head- 
examinerships and tabulator-ships and 
thus influence the “results” and pass the 
word to thè assistant examiners. And these 
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post-graduate teachers are still controlling the 
under-graduate examinations and perpetuatiny 
Sir Ashutosh’s system. 

Reform of examinations long overdue.— 

This examination method (and through it 
the control of studies and training of the 
student’s intellect) has been publicly exposed 
for many years past. Among its critics have 
been educationists of such ripe scholarship 
and varied experience as Principal H. R. James 
and C. Russell, Indian Icaders, like Sir Gurudas 
Banerji and Sir A. Chaudhurij—and ‘the 
Sadler Commission, if one will care to read 
between tbe lines. 

The reforms needed have been clearly 
pointed out again and again in this Review. 

They are: (a) To make the examinations a 
real test of intellectual capacity for the next 
higher stage, (b) To ensure that the examiners 
should not know the names of the candidates 
and to declare illegal all attempts to influ- 
ence the examiners, tabulators and University 
authorities for passing individuals. ' 

Marks should be kept strictly secret before 
the authoritative declaration of the result, so 
that it may be impossible in future for such 
a letter to be written by.a friend of a candi- 
date, “Mr.———’s daughter-has failed by nine 


marks in Botany. ‘Tell her relatives to do 
immediately what is needful.” 

What is needful ? 

This scandal has raised its unblushing 


front and to such an extent that the mani- 
pulation of resulis is done by some examin- 
ers in the presence of students. The moral 
effect of the present-day Calcutta examination 
methods can be best judged from the frank 
conversation of the student community. 

The question is whether the Calcutta 
University is going to make an honest effort 
to stop such frauds upon the public, now 
that it is no longer hypnotised by Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee. Facts will supply the 
best answer. 

How the machine works.—Mr. Rama 
Prasad Chanda, “Head of the department of 
Anthropology at the Calcutta University” (his 
designation in the communique of the 
Midnapur Literary Conference, where he 
presided), from the intimate knowledge which 
his position and association gave him, has 
thrown light on the question.’ He writes 
(M. R, Vol. 29, p. 648) :— 

“Whatever position and authcrity Sir Ashutosh 
has depends upon votes---In order to keep his 
influence in the University intact, it is necessary 


for him to get his relatives and intimates [previ- 
ously designated as ‘dependables’] into it. If Sir 


‘asautosh is to do any workin the University, he 
Est be able to keep the majority of votes in the 
holow of his hands. It is because he has been able 
(9 lo this by various means that Sir Ashutosh 
fas become a dictator in the University.’ 

Four-fifths of the ordinary Fellows of 
cha Caleutta University are nominated by 
ths Chancellor, but always on the recommend- 
at.on of the then Vice-Chancellor. Cases 
have been known in which names suggested 
hy the Chancellor have been objected to by 
ths V. ©. and the Chancellor has howed to 
tke latter’s wishes. As Sir Ashutosh 
ulnkherjee was V. C. for ten years, he has 
bean directly responsible for the nomination 
in the aggregate of nearly twice the normal 
rumber of Fellows, and many of his men 
kate continued after his retirement (1922). 
zuch a Senate must continue for some years 
mcre to echo his voice. 

The independence of judgment possessed by 
these academicians who helped Sir Ashutosh 
to make himself “dictator of the Calcutta. 
Uriversity”’ (as Professor R. P. Chanda 
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examples have been given from their Univers- 
ity lectures and dedications of works, in 
past issues of this Review. When a Univers- 
ity Professor in an academic lecture deli- 
vered at the University (not birthday ode 
chanted at Bhawanipur) throws Sir Ashutosh’s 
portrait on the screen and bows to it, and 
declares that he has discovered ‘an ancient 
silver scroll inseription stating that Saraswati 
would be incarnate in the 19th century at 
Bhawanipur (Sir Ashutosh’s residence) and 
that she (or he?) would have two demons for 
her enemies (meaning two independent 
Fellows of the Calcutta University)— 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, with his character- 
istic sense of propriety, presiding at these 
performances and never once calling the 
speaker to order,—self-respecting people ean 
draw only one conclusion as to the character 
of such academicians. 

The question is,should such arts continue 
to be held up before the youth of Bengal 
as models of conduct for “getting on’’ in life. 


found him to be) is quite obvious from their The character of the research work done 
conduct. As for the spirit of self-respect and by such men cannot be examined for want 
sexse of decorum of certain of his men, of space in this issue. 
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CURRENT HISTORY 


BY T.C.B. 


AustraniaA, ENGLAND AND ÑOUTH ÅPRICA 
1 


HE organised strike of seamen has reduced 
the condition of travellers to a state of 
helplessness. The strike has affected Eng- 

laad, Australia and South Africo, The strike 
originated from British Seaman’s refusal to 
3izn an agreement except at the old 1ate of 
pay and it began at Sydney on 2lst August 
where amass meeting of fifteen hundred 
overseas seamen unanimously adopted a 
resolution that there should be no resumption 


of work until the demand for payments of 


July rates of pay to all British shippers in 
all waters was accepted. There was conside- 
teble apprehension that Mr. Walsh the leader 
of strike would be deported as the Govern- 
ment of South Africa appointed a deportation 
Board in spite of grave protest from Mr. Lang 
‘he New South Wales Labour premier who de- 


seribed the measure as iniquitous and refused to 
permit his state to be instrumental in deport- 
ing political and industrial leaders. The 
House of Representatives also adopted a 
Special Police. Bill to deal with the strike. 
The strike affected more than fifty ships in 
Australian waters and over 2,66,000 tons of 
British shipping were idle in Australian Ports. 
The strike extended to South Africa where a 
serious situation developed. At Cape Town 
British seamen refused to take vessels out to 
sea. Necessarily the cargoes were being loaded 
in forelgn sips Sume sinpi yenis 
proposed to appoint Indian seamen in some 
strike centres, but this was bitterly resented 
by white South Africa against the coloured’s 
advent. They extricated from the Premier a 
statement announcing that the Government of 
South Africa would not allow such a Step 
and that Lascars being prohibited immigrants 
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would not be allowed to land in South African 
ports even for the purpose of being 
transhipped to other parts. The strike spread to 
Great Britain where the New Zealand Liner Piako 
and other steamers such as Arianzo, Derbyshire, 
Majestic and Glamorgan were held up. Whole 
crews at Bristol refused service. -Several 
jiners were affected at Southampton. On 2nd 
September, however, the strike took a little 
change. Despite activities of pickets at Hull, 
the strike of seamen seemed to be fizzling 
out and several steamers sailed without inter- 
ruption. All the ships sailed from Liverpool 
on the 3rd. The strikers commenced return- 
ing and the cross-channel service for South- 
ampton was partially resumed. ‘The strike, 
however, remained unchanged at Cape Town. 
In Australia representatives of Overseas ship- 
owners declared that in the event of the men 
not returning to duty, legal proceedings will 
be taken and that all wages will be debited 
with usual fines for refusal to work. Very 
few seamen have complied with the owners’ 
demand. 


Unsrrep STATES or AMERICA 


A great set-back to aero flight has been 
caused by the wreck in‘ the midst of a violent 
gale of the American Dirigible Shenandoah 
off Cambridge in the Ohio State. Twelve men 
including the commanders Hannock and 
Lansdowne were killed in this disaster and 
fifteen were injured. The Shenandoah left 
Lakehurst at 6 in the morning of 2nd Septem- 
ber on a flight to Minneosta intending to pass 
over eleven States. The Airship broke into 
two while flying over the village of Ava 
during a gale and thunderstorm. One half 
Janded in a cornfield 44/2 miles south of 
Pleasant City “while the second portion fell 
at Sharon ten miles from Ava. The dirigible 
was inflated with helium gas which is non in- 
flammable and nonpoisonous. Most of those 
killed were in the controllers cabin which 
was erashed when the ship was wrecked. The 
valves were opened and the gas let out and 
the ship was lowered and was drawing away 
from the storm ata rate of fifty miles an 
hour when" suddenly she was enveloped and 
broke into pieces. The availability of 
meteorological advices in that vicinity would 
have saved the ship. 


FRANCE 


The fresh note which France has handed 
over to Germany on the Security Pact while 
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seeking to dispel German misgivings regarding 
the form of the pact proposals does not 
materially depart from the existing French 
standpoint though it attempts to bring it into 
harmony with theGerman Government’s point 
of view. It declares that peace treaties must 
not be altered as regards the French claim 
for a guarantee in respect of Germany's 
eastern frontiers and act as an arbitrator 
in the event of possible disagreement. 
Germany’s desire for a conditional entry into 
the League is countered by the statement that 
the League alone is competent to decide whether 
after joining Germany can be exempted from 
any of the provisions. The Note whilst not 
containing any invitation to a conference does 
invite the continuance of negotiations from 
which it is deduced that the exchange of 
notes is considered as ended. The Nationa- 
lists in Germany strongly feel that Alsace 
Loraine should not be renunciated. 


RUSSIA. 


The Soviet Government is devoting its 
earnest attention to Russian trade. The 
Russian ‘Trade Delegation recently visited 
Lancashire and they are now in Paris. The 
delegates announce that they are prepared to 
purchase machinery and textiles up to a 
total cost of 40,000,000 franes and that their 
purchases in Western Europe must total 
£ 12,000,000. For textiles they ask only six 
months credit which the French Manufacturers 
are willing to give. For machinery they want 
credit for from two to five years which the 
firms approached declare to be quite impossi- 
ble. There is talk of forming a special bank 
facilitating these transactions but exisiting 
banks will not be parties to such a scheme. 


CHINA. 


The nine Powers „which are signatories to 
the Washington Conference Chinese Treaty 
have notified the Chinese Government in 
identical notes of their readiness to appoint 
commissioners to consider what steps if any 
may be taken with a view to the relinquish- 
ment of their extra-territorial privileges. 


BELGIUN. 


The outstanding event of the month is 
probably the Belgian debt settlement with 
America. Under the terms of the agreement 
the United States will lore about two hundred 
million dollars by cancelling interest on pre- 
war debt. Interest on debt lent after war to- 
tals three hundred and fifty million dollars, 
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Beigium will pay off one million dollars of 


pre-war debt each year in 1926-27 with in- 


crezses in following four years until 1932 
when -annual payment will become 2900 
dcllars. This has raised considerable specula- 
tint in Great Britian, France and Italy that the 
United States of America will also relax her 
terms to these nations. But America’s attitude is 
firm. Feeling is expressed in América emphasis- 
ing special equities of Bilgium’s economic 
situation und that it would be dangerous to 
attempt to apply the results of this agreement to 
other netions. Great Britain realises that 
Amərica is being paid out by Britain and 
Beigium but nobody is yet paying Britain. 
. She finds it difficult to pay off her debts to 
Amarica so long as other nations do not pay 
her. France’ believes that the result of Belgium’s 
sett ement will be to make Franco-American 
negotiations easier. Anxiety is expressed 
lest terms imposed on Hrance will equal or 
approach those accepted by Britain. In the 
meantime her negotiations with Britain are not 
` encouraging. As against her promise to pay 
annaally ten million pounds Great Britain 
has fixed the annual payment at13t/2 millions. 


Norway. 


One really great man blazens the face of 
his zountry in the eyes of the world. It may 
be said of Amundsen who made a hazardous 
fligrt tothe North Pole and-was recovered after 
24 cays. After his return to Norway people 
thocght he would make no more attempt to 
reach the Pole by air. But the spirit of Amundsen 
is .1ndaunted. Amundsen and Lieutenant 
Ri‘sarlarsen have already left for Hamburg en- 
route to Italy to negotiate purchase of an airship 
for the 1929 Poles Expedition. Prominent Ger- 
mans including Professors, ‘Bankers and 
authors have signed an appeal for subscriptions 
to enable Captain Eckener who piloted ZR-3 
to America to carry out bis scheme. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Fhe Anti-Asiatic Bill is designed to starve 
off Indians from South Africa. Mr. Gandhi 
rignly points out thatethere will be no Indian 
settlars in South Africa within a few years 
time if provisions of the Bill are applied with 
enocgh stringency. The Bill makes provision 
for she reservation of residential and trading 
areas in urban areas for certain persons hav- 
ing racial characteristics in common. The Bill 
provides that whenever an urban local authori- 
ty shall intimate to the Ministry that any 
area within its limits is wholly or for the 
greater part occupied for residential or trad- 
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ing purposes or both such purposes by a 
particular class of persons the Ministry may 
appoint a commission consisting -not more 
than three persons to investigate and report 
on the desirability of applying to such and to 
the urban area within which it jis situated 
the reservation provision. From the date of 
the Proclamation it shall not be lawful for 
any person other than a person of the class 
concerned to acquire immovable- property 
within any such area, or for any person’ of 
the class concerned to acguire immovable 
property or lease or renew a lease of 
immovable property anywhere within the 
urban area save within the limits of the class 
residential area or of the class trading area 
or of the class residential and trading area 
as the case may be. From and after the date 
specified in any proclamation no member of 
any race indicated in such proclamation shall 
by testamentary disposition acquire, any land 
or interest in land or the lease or occupa- 
tion of any immovable property: in the coast 
belt except from a member of the same race. 
In regard to registration of Asiatics it is pxo- 
vided that a registration certificate issued 
under the Asiatic Law Amendment Act may 
be surrendered by the holder to the Registrar 
of Asiatics and such surrender shall be 
conclusive evidence that such Indian has 
abandoned any right of or incidental to entry 
residence or domicile in the Transvaal Pro- 
vince. General Hertzog, the South African 
Premier at a banquet outlined a scheme of 
limited self-government for the natives which 
according to him would enable the intellec- 
tuals to find scope for their intelligence and 
to work among their own race. The General 
favoured an extension to all native territories 
of the system district councils and municipali- 
ties. In course of a cable to India Mr. Amed 
Bayat, President of the Natal Indian Congress 
on the Bill says that it provides for the 
allocation of residential and trading areas 
within which alone Indians may buy and 
lease. In the rural districts Indians are con- 
fined to thirty miles from the Coast line 
wherein the areas may be defined. The result 
will be that thousands of Indian businesses 
must cease on the expiry of the present 
leases. He goes on to say that itis compul- 
sory segregation and a deliberate deprivation 
of the Indians’. property. The ultimate aim 
is apparently repatriation with confiscation. 
The rights of bonafide Indians to enter the 
Union is seriously jeopardised. Many provi- 
sions of the Bill will enable Indians to be 
declared prohibitted immigrants. Domiciliary 
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rights will be-practically forfeited. The mere 
absence of three years causes forfeiture. 


Inpia 


The most important event in the month 
is the election of Mr. V. J. Patel President of the 
Legislative Assembly. Mr. Patel can undoub- 
tedly boast of the suffrage of elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly. Mr. Ratigacharia would 
undoubtedly have been a worthy President 
but his defeat is the defeat of the cause of 
Government as he had been their caucus. 
Mr. Patel was stern, just and amiable as Presi- 
dent of the Corporation of Bombay and it is 
hoped that he will discharge his duties most 
efficiently in a higher body. 

The Assembly has begun well under 
the presidency of Mr. Patel. Experienced 
Parliamentarians will bemoan the loss of one 
vf the finest debators in the Assembly: who 
is now politically dead by his elevation to 
the chair. But this will enable Mr. Patel to 
come to a closer grip with the working of 
the Indian constitution. It may be hoped 
that Mr. Patel’s acceptance of office will 
inspire best mind among Swarajists to accept 
Ministry. Our political position can be 
improved if noble fighters among Swarajists 
become Ministers with the sole inteut of 
doing good. Several important legislations 
such as Maternity Benefits Bill, Coal Grading 
Bill, Contempt of Court Bill were discussed. 
Important debate ensued on the adjournment 
motion of Mr. Jinnah expressing dissatisfac- 
tion at the personnel of the Currency Commis- 
sion and insisting two more Indian members 
should be added on the Committee. Mr. 
Jinnah who moved the motion of adjourn- 
ment demanded an Indian Chairman and 
ably pointed out that Majority of persons on 
the Commission held a particular view. Could 
India accept the view of such a majority ? 
He asked. The interests of India and England 


are in serious conflict over this policy of 
Exchange. Sir Basil Blackett, Finance 
Member said the duties of the members 


would be to assimilate the currency of 
this country as early as possible with the 
international gold standard which has been 


recently returned to in the United Kingdom ` 


and most of British Dominions. Sir Basil was 
sorry that instead of viewing the personnel 
of the commission from this point of view 
several legistators had cast reflections on the 
members. Whatever the Finance Member 
might have said the point is unassailable 
that Indians do not form the majority in the 
Currency Commission and two more names 
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might have been added in the commission of 
Mr. Lalji Narainji and Sir M. Visveswata. 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s old age will nob alh w 
him to work on the committee although iw 
can be said to be the best authority on Indian 
exchange. Mr. Hilton Young, the Cnairm m 
of the Currency Commission discusses with 
India Office this week the procedure and 
preliminaries of thé Curreney Commissicn. 
It is likely that members of the commission 
at present in India will prozeed to Hugland 
early in the autumn as the Commission w Il 
take evidence in England before coming to 
India. So far only visits to Calcutta and 
Bombay have been arrangec. but the bulk of 
the evidence will be taken in Delhi. 

India wants today Dominion States. Sie 
wants in her constitution the same amount 
of freedom as Canada and Australia enjoys. 
India’s Parliament of the Legislative Assembly 
have demanded in tbe present session tie 
transference of all powers from the Secreta-y 
of State in Council to the Governor-Gencrel- 
in-Council which shall be responsible to the 
Indian Legislature. The Council of the Secre- 
tary of State for India shall be abolished aud 
the position and functions of the Secrefa‘y 
of State for India shall be assimilated to these 
of Secretary of State for self-governing 
Dominions. The Indian Army Shall be 
nationalised. The principle of responsibili:y 
to the Legislature shall be introduced in all 
branches of the administration of the Central 
Government Subject to the transitional rescr- 
vation and residuary powers in Governcr- 
General in respect of the control of military, 
foreign and political affairs for a fixed term 
of years. The present system of dyarchy 
in the Provinces shall be abolished and 
replaced by autonomous responsible gover- 
ment subject to general control and residua7y 
powers of the Central Government in intcr- 
previnelal and all-India matters. The Asse- 
bly further recommends to the Governcr- 
General-in-Council to constitute in consulta- 
tion with the Legislative Assembly a Co1- 
vention. Round ‘Table Conference or ary 
other suitable agency adequately representa- 
tive of All-Indian, European and Angl»- 
Indian interests to frame with due regard o 
the interests of the minorities a detailed 
scheme of-self-government and place the same 
for approval of the Legislative Assembly ad 
submit it to British Parliament. 

Cotton Mills in India are experiencing 
terrible depression. ‘lhe price of cotton has 
risen abnormally high. Government has 
not yet abolished the cctton excise dwy 
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abolition of which a deputation 
o? millowners waited on the Viceroy 
es. week. The wages of the labourers 
ha-2 been considerably reduced yet several 
m: lowners have closed their mills. About 
traaty mills in Bombay are going to be 
puczshased by a foreign syndicate particularly 
Lr--ish. 

Addressing the labourers at Ahmedabad 
Mu Gandhi said they should know that there 
was trade depression and that mills had to 
fei with the Government. At such a time if 
was their duty not to expect higher wages. 
Fatthful servants served their’ masters even 
wi hout pay. 


for the 


Iraq. 


The Mosul Boundary Commission which 
has investigated on behalf of the League of 
Nations the question of Frontier between Tur- 
— and Iraq has left the final decision to 
the Council of the League of Nations. From 
the Legal point of view states the Commission 
the disputed territory must be regarded as an 
insgral part of Turkey until that Power 
yercunces her rights. Iraq cannot claim it 
e taar by right of conquest or any other legal 
rigni. The Commission is of opinion that im- 
portant arguments, particularly of an economic 
and geographical nature operate in favour of 
the Union with Iraq of the whole of the 
terz tory south of the “Brussels Line” (the 
boundary temporarily agreed upon between 
Ertain and Turkey at Brussels last year) sub- 
jcc: to the following conditions: ` 
(1) The Territory must remain under the 
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effective mau late of the League of Nations 
for 20 years. 

(2) Regard must be paid to the desires 
expressed by the Kurds that officials of 
Kurdish race should be appointed for the 
administration of their country, the dispensa- 
tion of justice, and teaching in the schools 
and that Kurdish should be the official 
gas ay of all these services. 

The Commission is convinced that if the - 
League of Nations’ control were tg terminate 
on the expiry of the four years Treaty now 
in force between Great Britain and Iraq and 
if certain guarantees of local administration 
were not to be given to the Kurds the 
majority of the people would have preferred 
Turkish to Arab Sovereignty. 

` Mr. Leopold Amery British Foreign Minister 
Speaking at League Council in Geneva on the 


futire of Iraq said that the present anglo- 


Iraq Treaty would be replaced by one ol 
longer duration. Mr. Amery pointed out thata 
frontier left Iraq weak from financial and milita- 
ry points of view would impose on.her a task 
entirely beyond her capacity and for which 
the League could not expect the British 
Government or taxpayers to make themselves 
responsible. Mr. Amery added that the 
Treaty of Lausanne was only concerned with 
the Turco-Iraq Frontier and not with the 
future of the Mcsul Vilayet. Britain was 
therefore fully entitled to press her claim for 
what she regarded as a proper frontier both 
from the viewpoints of the permanent security 
of Iraq and the maintenance of Tureo-Irag 
relations. 

5. 9. 25 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Page 665 of June number, 1925, under 


Larzuage of Bees”. 


In the last August number, p. 156, column 2, after the line 
“This call is to know temple or praise”. 


bel.”, insert the line, 


In the same number, p. 224, column 2, for ° 
In the last September number, P- 315, column 2, line 23, for 


». 318, col 2, line 29, for “commission” read ‘ 


“national” read “natural” ` p. 880, col. 1, line 15, for ‘ 


“Gleanings,” insert the sub-heading “The 
“Clear as a temple 


‘print’, read “fruit”. 


“leave” read “live”; 
communion” ap: 319, col. 1, line 12, for 
‘band” "read | hand”. 


In the August number of The Modern Review in the article Modern Nepal, the plate 


titled “Projjwala 
Prime Minister 


s £ s > % > 


Nepalataradheesha Maharaja Chandra Shum 
and Marshal, Nepal ” 


Shere Jung Bahadur Rana 


should have been titled His Honour 


S. pradipta Manyavara General Baber Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, G. B. E., K.O.S.IL, K. CI 


E, Nepalprata-bardhak.” 


The mistake crept in without our 


knowledge and we owe an 


apclogy to the Maharaja of Nepal for thus ascribing his name to the portrait of his second 


SEIL 


The picture appearing on page 195 is the picture of His Highness the Maharaja. 


Ed., 
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ON SHAKESPEARE 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


PREFACE 
‘|The Indian admirers of Romain Rolland 
would be happy to know that they are 
at one with the great French artist on an 
important literary issue, vix., a common ad- 
miration for the immortal Shakespeare. 
Privileged to discuss with Mon. Rolland (in 
September, 1923) the literary and artistic 
influences on him, I discovered, to my great 
joy, that tne French master had a profound love 
for Shakespeare. He went so far as to say that 
Shakespeare had exerted on him an influence 
greater both in quality and quantity than that 
of many French classics. Shakespeare was a sort 
of “Literary Bible” to Rolland. The tercenten- 
ary of Shakespeare’s death (celebrated in April, 
1916) evoked the most glowing tributes from 
Romain Rolland, who showed that he had not 
only made an exhaustive study of the great 
dramatist but was also planning to consecrate 
a special volume fon the same lines as his 
Lives of Beethoven, Michael Angelo and 
Tolstoy) to the memory of Shakespeare. The 
publication of the volume was unfortunately 
delayed ; but I had the good fortune to have 
Mon. Romain Rolland’s permission to publish 
some of his ideas on Shakespeare inaccessible 
as yet to the Indian public. I beg to thank 
him at the very outset for helping me to 
trace these precious documents. I request my 
readers, at the same time, not to judge these 
pages as a complete survey of Shakespeare 
by Rolland, for he himself makes the follow- 


ing apology : “...These pages form a chapter 


of a series of studies on the works of 
Shakespeare. One should not seek herein 
the judgment as a whole, which cannot emerge 
except in the ensemble of a volume. So vast 
is the genius of the Poet that one must limit 
oneself to study only one of the phases of 
his genius; we have wished merely to bring 
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to light his intrepid vision of Life. Pessi- 
mism seems to be its fruit, but it is not the 
dominant impression and the crowning piece 
of the art of Shakespeare. The liberating 
character of his genius would be shown in 
the chapters to follow. But. as we had to 
choose, we have preferred to show here the 
Heroic Trath, without illusion without com- 
promise, which is at the basis of that mar- 
vellous edifice of poetic dreams.” 

So with grateful thanks to Mou. Romain 
Rolland and to the Editor of the Swiss journal 
“Demain” in which the article was first 
printed (April, 1916), we publish this valuable 
study. It was written amidst the most 
harrowing outburst of savagery in the heart 
of this civilised world during the world war; 
and the bleeding heart of the great French 
champion of Fraternity found its support 
and solace in the deathless creations of 
Shakespeare. Against the cruel vandalism 
of man, Rolland placed the redeeming glory 
of a creative artist. As in his studies on 
Carl Spitteler, so also here, we find Rolland 
ever soaring “ above the battle-field” of our 
tragic existence to the supernal heights of 
Everlasting Truth and Beauty. This eternal 
character of Shakespeare has also been em- 
phasised by our Rabindranath in the noble 
sonnet which hededicatedtothe great Dramatist 
at the tercentenary of the latter’s death (vire 
“Balaka,” No, xxxix.)—Kaxr Das Nac.| 


L 
TRUTH IN tHE Dramas or SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare passed away three centuries 
ago, three centuries during which the nations of 
Europe have not ceased to tear one another to 
pieces for the futile conquest of a supremacy 
which none of them can attain’ to; for they 
would thereby ruin themselves, oneand all. But the 


- ee 


raciating glory of the constellations which fill the 
firmament of thought extends indistinctively 
over ona and all the countries. No land, no 
stzte has absolute rights over men of genius; 
when they have restituted to their native soil 
the dust of their body, they are liberated 
from the barriers of countries; and like the 
sters that illumine the night all over the 
world, their light remains for all. 

May the light of the “sweet and wild” 
skakespeare be vith us for a few instants 
anidst this darkness,like a beacon-light which 
rallies the hearts of those that are drifting— 
ths mysterious bond which unifies the 
pay of looks and spirits that are ini- 
mecal! 


al. ate ate 
zis i 


„te 


One of the points on which men of all 


azes are unanimous, is the Platonic love 
waich they profess for Truth and the very 
~aal dread which they have of her. They 


already betray this fear in this that they 
never wish to acknowledge it and they are 
nostile to those who point it out. The word 
Truth is on the lips of everybody, but how 
faw care for the application of its meaning! 
That seems to be the function of the thinkers 
acd the writers whose vision has been 
ntarpened by their habits of observation and 
xualysis. 

But for that they must have as much 
courage as intelligence; and if the latter is not 
common, the former is even exceptional. One 
coes not doubt oneself when one enters the 
literary career as an enthusiastic and con- 
filent novice who believes that the only 
difficulty is to find the exact artistic expres- 
ston of what one thinks. But he perceives 
eradually that the greatest difficulty isto have 
the ill to say what one thinks, nay more, 
ca dare to think. For conscience, vaguely 
‘lissatisfied with the limits which she imposes 
onher veracity,seeks remedy in supineness ; she 
>3clines on the pillow and thinks only by halves 
—just thus far and no further—like children 
in a game who finish by convincing themselves 
znat if they jumped one step outside the line 
z aced by them on the pavement, they would 
zamble into the abyss created by their imagin- 
ation. A tiny little paddock of human souls, 
carrowly enclosed by the hedge of social con- 
ventions, and the ditch of prejudices. The 
spirit ruminates in a docile manner the 
kerbs reserved. Only a few beasts, a little 
more audacious, risk a glanee across the 
harrier. But about surmounting it lke 
break-necks! Only a few madcaps like Pascal 
end Nietzsche have attempted the game ! 
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it is, however, by the andacity in 
speaking Truth displayed more or less in a 
work, that we judge of the moral or eren 
intellectual superiority of the artist. From 
this point of view, when one observes closely, 
what asurprise to notice the insignificant 
extent to which that audacity attains! This 
is specially so in drama; for there one must 
speak through persons who, thus brought 
together, fuse their passions, their conventions, 
their prejudices, into a common mass; and to 
make oneself heard by that monster of a 
thousand heads so that their hard sense of 
hearing could perceive the sounds, the artist 
must adopt one of the “temperaments” (as 
one says in music) wherein the crudity of 
the too sharp shades of thought disappears 
under a compromise which makes everything 
uniform. The artist, if he is conscious, can, 
more or less, unmuzzle his Truth and give 
rein to his prudent audacity along the track 
which traces the passions of his age and his 
own hidden desires. For it so happens, that 
within the general constraint which society 
imposes on ifself, it conceives obscurely a 
desire, with a view to relieving itself, of partial 
emancipation, of course in a pre-determined 
sense. So does ithappen to a man who suffers 
from a general disease but, not wishing to 
trace it back to the very source, fixes bis 
attention on one of the symptoms and is 
willing to persuade himself that the symptom 
is the chief enemy to combat with. The 
moralists and the satirists profit thereby in 
order to throw some light on the point; but 
it is only a hole in the hedge. Truth pass- 
es through it, but she does so like a trained 
dog which obeys orders and seldom goes 
further than what is permitted. When a 
king gives tone to society and he finds’ 
it to his profit and satisfaction to bring down 
the pride of the higher classes, then 
Comedy flings her darts (as we find in the 
case of Moliere) at the vices of the nobles 
or at the ridiculousness of the sudden-rich 
middle-class, or on literary frauds. When 
the sceptre passes to the hands of an 
ambitious, reasonable, vigorous and strong- 
backed middle class, the satire invades the 
religious ground : for therein stands a rival 
who bas to be ousted. But it is rare to find 
that what free speech gains on one side, is 
not lost on another. One may say that 
the writer compensates for his boldness 
on one point by flattering concessions on 
all the other items. Men donot voluntari- 
ly stand radical criticism of the univorse—the 
too sincere vision which depreciates this 
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Straw of a world where they are lodged. 
Men secretly like that some one should wildly 
disturb their dreams as they lie reclined on 
the pillow of illusions. Men know them to 
be illusions, and they even agree that some 
one should remind them of that fact. But 
it should be done casually, in a passing 
way, in a smiling manner, without insisting. 
Truth must muffle herself in the mask of a 
symbol or a paradox in order that she may 
be agreeable. In order that it should be 
supportable, Truth must appear as Fiction. 

Shakespeare knocked his head against 
these difficulties No doubt he had the 
advantage of living in an epoch less timorous, 
wherein the artist had not to think about 
Saving the sensibilities of the public, hardened 
by the experiences of physical misery. On 
the tragic enigmas of life and death, Hamlet 
could go as far as he desiredin his meditations, 
and no one held his breath. But as soon 
ashe bent himselfto the criticism of Society, 
his task was as difficultas that of the modern 
writers ; nay, even more difficult, for he had 
to submit to the dangers of a capricious and 
tyfannical authority—or rather of many such 
authorities, encroaching on one another : the 
monarchy, the nobility, the church, and the 
brutalised populace. In one of his sonnets 
(No. LX VI) Shakespeare expresses his disgust 
with a life in which all forces of freedom 
and all true arts are bound and gagged. 


“And right perfection wrongfully disgraced 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority.” 


And yet Shakespeare succeeded, if not 
completely, at least sufficiently, in enabling us 
to read to the very bottom of that intrepid 
soul which, while loving this life to the extent 
of embracing it in all its forms, yet penetrat- 
ed it so violently that he was not the dupe 
of any form or appearance. 


sK x x: we 


His disenises were manifold. 

To begin with, one of the favourite games 
which gratified his naughty irony was to 
lend to the parties concerned the criticism 
which they would never tolerate to listen to 
from other peoples’ mouth. Thus, the princes 
abuse the nobles with impunity, the king 
ridicules the pride of birth, and few satires 
are as cutting to women as those flung by the 
witty Rosalinde. But, more habitually, 
Shakespeare confides his profoundest truths 
to two classes of spokesmen, each placed on 
either of the two poles of the human world,— 
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he confides to the humblest of men, to slaves, 
to fools, to these who could tell everything 
because they did not count at all ; and, by 
way of exception, he confides to those who 
count too much, who breakthrough all human 
barriers that are too narrow—to the super- 
men and heroes. , 

In this last category, which I shall discuss 
first, one must include not only those who 
are heroes in essence, but also those who are 
heroes by circumstance: men at the very 


-height of misfortune, or on the vergeof death, 


whose eyes open to see those things which 
they would never have dared to sec straight till 
the last hour. A feeble and-puerile king like 
Henry VI, a wanton woman of Egypt like 
Cleopatra, suddenly stand transfigured on 
the thresheld of death. They see and judge 
with calmness from on high the things human 
and their illusions of which they were volunt- 
ary dupes. for long. The furious Macbeth 
in the midst of the tornado which sweeps 
past hislife perceives in a flash of lightning, 
as if were, the tragic inanity of all human 
volition. The fugitive Gloucester (in King 
Lear) discovers through his bursting 
bleeding eyes not only the ferocious irony of 
of implacable Fate (like the Ananke of 
Spitteler’s Prometheus), but the social in- 
equality as well, and a storm of revolt, almost 
proletarian in tone, rages through his words. 

In these examples, the unfortunate or dying 
persons have to endure no trial in being truth- 
ful ; they are already outside life ; they are 
no longer tied by conventions. But those 
who, infulllife,in the heart of the social order, 
remain intrepidly truthful, all round, in their 
looks, their thoughts, their words, their acts,— 
how many such persons do we meet in a 
century ? They are rare in every age and 
shall be more and more rare, as we may fear; 
for the democratic levelling of the world, 
advantageous to the mass, decapitates the 
leaders, the crests of the forest, as the 
spectacle of the present epoch is proving to 
us; never was the world lacking, to this 
extent, in independent and truthful person- 
alities. The diffusion of sovereign power in 
publice life amongst the herds of citizens, far 
from eucouraging the liberty of isolated 
individuals is imposing rather a tyrannical 
veto on their opinion: forty thousand masters 
in the place of a single one! 

In the age of Shakespeare, when the Great 
Rebels were less rare than to-day, they were 
all the same sufiiciently rare, so that when 
one wanted to represent certain types of 
them, one had to place them in the far-away 
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legends and histories. One can find a 
eertain number of them, however, in the 
works of Shakespeare : some princely vassals 
wio dare—prompted by self-respect, by the 
aeed te be frank no less than by the interest 
af their master—to hold their head andaciously 
nefore their lord and tell him the cruellest 
-Í truths. Such types we meet in Kent of 
iting Lear ‘and Paulina in the Winter's Tale. 
above these types, there is a small group of 
)7incely elites who rule the people they are 
cestined to govern, from such a height, that 
tLeir vision is not obscured by flatteries and 
prejudices : the clear-sighted and thoughtfy] 
Henry V and his chivalrous adversary, the 
mipetuous Hotspur, whose violence of temper 
bzings him to ruin, but who is an equal to 
tis slayer-Henry on account of the magni- 
fisent veracity which is Hotspurs own. 
Higher still stands the Bastard, the “laughing 
lion” cf King John. Then there is Alcibiades- 
Bonaparte who sccurges the advocates, the 
d'shonest politicians and rotten legality (Cf. 
Timon of Athens, V.5 with Napoleon’s discourse 
cr 18 Brumaire) ; and last of all, quite on 
tigh, the hero absolutely free, standing single 
against the whole world, and whose every 
word breathes a world of truth—Coriolanus. 
Qne may say that this Superman (Ueber- 
awzensch) is a veritable incarnation of Super- 
uth (UVeberwahrheit), the heroic sur-verity ; 
ror it is so very difficult, et times, for the 
common people to breathe in that atmos- 
akere. ' 


* x: * 


But if we count only on a Coriolanus, 

Bastard of Faulconbridge, or on a Kent 
a Paulina for listening to Truth, we run 
tze risk of never having the privilege to know 
ize taste of truth. These luminaries are 
lze the comets which come after long in- 
tervals, only if they do not lose themselves in 
sre night of space. For ordinary life, 
wa must have recourse to 
xuth can never show herself completely 
with face uncovered, she will wear a mask. 
And it is here that the utility of a Fool 
ceconies clear, revealing to us the significance 
cf his capital role in ancient society as well 
as in the plays of Shakespeare, which hold up 
2 mirror to that society. 

“I must have liberty withal, as large a 
charter asthe windto blow on whom Į please; 
ir so fools have:” so exclaimed the melan- 
sholic Jaques (As You Like It, II. 7)"..... Invest 
me in my motley; give me leave to speak 
my mind, and I will through and through 


makeshifts, If. 
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cleanse the foul body of the infected 


world...” 


There is the real fool and the veiled fool, 
and it is often difficult to distinguish 
exactly the one from the other. In that con- 
fusion itself lies the disquieting attraction 
of the -personage. Inasmuch as one con- 
siders the person as nothing but a buffoon 
who entertains the happy people of the world 
by his vulgar sallies and his deformity, one 
las a good chance of despising or undervalu- 
ing a Fool, as people do to-day in a 
society able to pass its time in such 
entertainments. But that means seeing nothing. 
One satisfies oneself too easily with the con- 
viction of one’s own superiority. The special 
interest, I would even say the grandeur, oi 
that customlies in that the deformed creature, 
pifeous, weakest of all, lying lowest in the 
social scale, represents the free spirit,and that 
no one, not even the king, is safe from the 
shafts of his irony. One laughs, one feigns to 
think that the fool is irresponsible and 


extravagant. But does one really believe 
that? We may be permitted to doubt it. * 


It seems rather to be a fiction necessary 
for permitting free air to penetrate a little 
into those courts with their asphyxiating 
atmosphere of despotism. 


Of that feigned folly,one finds all shades and 
degrees in Shakespeare,from the grossest to the 
most innocent; the slaves of Coriolanus, 
the clown of the Winter’s Tale, and that of 
Alls Well That Ends Well ; the ignoble 
Thersites even (Troilus and Cressida) rend- 
ered clairvoyant at times by his atrocious 
envy. Going a little higher, there is the 
fool of King Lear, pining away in sorrow after 
the banishment of Cordelia, who remains 
loyal to the old king when others forsake him ; 
who would dare to say that he is a real 
fool ? Goneril knows that to be untrue. (King 
Lear, I. 4). Ascending a step further, not in 
the. scale of morality but of intelligence, 
we see the cynics, vicious or debauched, 
but who know life and are not dupes of any- 
thing: Apemantus of Timon; the enormous 
Falstaff, to whom we permit everything, his 
vices and his truths, because we know that a 
superb humour radiates round him. But 
he says terrible things of tbose considered 


* “The Duke: He uses his folly like a_ stalking- 
horse and under the presentation of that he shoots 
his wit” (As You Lake fi, F. B. 
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as the “pillars of society”: the army, 
justice, honour. Higher still, the men 
of large heart and high birth, but who have 
lost their equilibrium through the blows of 
Fate : Timon and Lear. Lastly, the very 
highest of all, the best and most intelligent 
of men, who is not exactly a fool but one 
who would seem to be one and who can, 


EPH 


‘under that cover, express the open soul o° a 


poet—Hamlet.* 


— = ppum _ sentir 


* In passing we note how strange it is tari 
critics have been disputing for a long time er 
the question whether the madness of Hamlet, was 
real or feigned ! The text of Shakespeare indizetes 
precisely the wish of Hamlet to play the role cia 
mad man. 
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BY SEETA DEVI 


morning. Her youngest boy had not 
allowed her to finish her sleep. More- 
over, there was no sign of the tea, though 
it had already struck seven. She wondered 
whether her second sister-in-law Soudamini 
was dead. The latter could sleep undisturbed 


| ger felt extremely irritated that 


all through the night as her only child was. 


grown up, he was already past three. So 
everybody could understand very easily that 
it was Soudamini’s duty to make the morn- 
ing tea and look after the cooking. Kanak- 
lata felt it most strongly. She herself was 
the wife of a husband who earned, her 
child was very young, and, lastly, she was 
the second wife of her husband and so had 
greater claims to indulgence. 

Soudamini’s ‘husband had lost his job ten 
months ago. He was too lazy to look out 
for a new one; he sat tight at home and lived 
on his brother with his wife and child. 
So if was no use Soudamini’s getting stuck- 
up and thinking house-work beneath her. 
And moreover she was none too beautiful 
to look at and had not brought much in the 
way of dowry from her father’s house. 

Kanak looked at the clock again. It was 
half past seven. She nearly choked with 
anger. She called out somehow, “Meja 
bow”,* 

She received no 
out of her room. 
Soudamini’s room 


answer. Then she came 
She saw that the door cf 
was half open and the 
child Montu was sitting in the doorway, 
playing. He had nothing on him, his face 
was streaked with milk and his body wet 


* Second sister-in-law. 


with the same liquid. It is needless to xay 
that Kanak did not thrill with pleasur: st 
the sight of the boy. “Where on earth Fas 
your mother gone ?’” she asked sharply. 

“She is inside,” lisped Montu. “What is 
she dcing inside?” asked her aunt evon 
more sharply. “She has taken care io zead 
her own brat, I see, but are the other to 
go without anything this morning ?” 

“Sho did not feed me, I took and diick 
the milk myself. Mother is squatting on tae 
floor,” replied the boy. 

Kanaklata felt rather astonished at tis, 
and hastily entered her sister-in-law’s roa. 
Soudamini was squatting on the floor by Pe 
side cf the bed Her eyes were red vih 
weeping and she had ro veil. There vas 
no sigr of her husband Sookharanjan. 

“Why are ycu sitting like this in tue 
morning 2” asked Kanak; “have you not got 
anything todo? What is the matter vih 
you ?” 

Soudamini looked up at her face, with it 
speaking. Then she hell out a crumpled 
sheet of paper toward her. 

Kanak felt still more amazed. She tsk 
the paper and read it hurriedly. Then sic 
struck her forehead and cried out: “Gud 
heavens? What is this? I never heard ile 
like of if before. Montu, run quick, .rd 
call your uncle.” 

The letter was written by Sookharan a2. 
In it he had informed them in as few wcris 
as possible that he found it intolerable to ve 
a burden to others. He found no peace at 
home, on account of his ugly and ill-temper- 
ed wife. So he was leaving. He had, of 
course, taken as his psssage money, ke 
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few ornaments which Soudamini possessed. 
If his luck ever turned, he would come 
bac=, otherwise not. Lastly he had asked his 
brozher and his sister-in-law with great emotion 
to Jook after his only treasure Moutu, whom 
he aad perforce to leave behind. He im- 
plored them to see that he did not suffer 
for want of a father. 

Montn speedily called in his eldest uncle 
acd his shouts fetched the remaining mem- 
vers of the family,as well as a good number 
of neighbours. All began to express their 
Options in no measured terms or voice. 
ths only person to iemain silent was 
Sozdamini. She did not even veil herself 
at sha sight of her. mother-in-law and brother- 
Ip-law. “What a brazen hussy,” whispered 
Kanak to a neighbour “She has not shed 
even one drop of tear. No wonder that her 
ht=band left her. She bas not even veiled 
herself. It is highly unseemly in a woman 
tc € so shameless.” 

Tne neighbours went’ away ove by one. 
Secing that Soudamini could scarcely be 
ackzc to do the household work that day, 


Kenak somehow prepared the breakfast, 
troagh not with very good grace, 
He? husband was a- daily passenger to 


Calsutta and had to catch the 9-30 train. 
So she had to do the cooking too, as other- 
wize her husband would have to attend 
ofze without his breakfast. These things 
nacirally did not serve to improve her 
temper, and as a result young Montu got 
only plain rice and pulse that day and his 
moher went without even that. 

The family lived in a malaria-infested 
village situated near Calcutta. It was in 
easy circumstances, when Nityaranjan, the 
master of the family, had been alive. The 
elcast son had contributed to the prosperity 
of the family by marrying a rich man’s 
ducghter, after he had passed out of the 
Calcutta University. The second son was 
a good-for-nothing. He failed once or 
{wise in every examination and stuck fast 
at last at the Bachelorship of Arts. But 
this failure did not prevent his marriage, 
This daughter-in-law did hot find: much 
fervour in the eyes of the new household. 
He- complexion “was not fair, and nothing in 
her features, except her eyes, was beautiful. 
Ee- father was not rich, and had not given 
her much in the way of dowry or orna- 
meats. 

But the self-respect and pride she brought 
uzsuspected with her stood her in good 
stead, though it was of small profit to her 
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relatives-in-law. All the insults and blows 
that -were heaped upon her, fell shattered 
against this armour. In Bengal, at least, no- 
body likes a woman whom one could not 
move fo tears with scoldings. So Soudamini 
did not achieve fame in her father-in-law’s 
house. Everybody grew displeased with her 
for her pride, and their anger was by no 
means silent. But being gifted with health 
and strength, she somehow managed to make 
a aoe for herself under this inhospitable 
roof. 

Suddenly the master Nityaranjan and the 
first daughter-in-law Bijali died of cholera 
within two days. The whole family was 
plunged into grief. But neither sorrow nor 
joy is a permanent resident among human 
beings. The old man was soon forgotten and 
within one year Kanaklata came and usurped 
Bijali’s place. But the circumstances of the 
family became rather straightened owing to 
the death of the old man, as his pension 
went with him. The eldest son had just 
entered into service and the pay was small. 
So Sookharanjan, the second son also was 
obliged to take a job. He did not like it at 
all and vented all his anger upon his wife. 
His brother had found a nice and paying job. 
on the recommendation of his father-in-law. 
But his own father-in-law was not even 
capable of that, so he threw all the blame 
on the devoted shoulder of his wife. 

All the servants and maids were dismissed 
and Soudamini alone filled all their places. 
Her frame was of iron, aud she had only 
one child, so she could easily do the house- 
hold work. The child suffered from want 
of care, but that was never taken into con- 
sideration. After a few months, Seokharanjan 
lost his job, so the arrangements were never 
found fault with. 

Two or three days 
after the flight of Sookharanjan. But this 
could not go on for ever. In spite of his 
emotional language his brother and sister- 
in-law refused to be saddled with his wife 
and child for ever. The child’s grandmother 
refused to part with him and no invitation 
came for him from his maternal grandfather’s. 
So the whole village thought and thought. 
What was to be done with Soudamini and 
her child? Soudamini alone did not appear 
to be anxious about her fate. She went 
about her accustomed duties silently. 

Again the whole family was agog with 
excitement. It was in the evening. ‘The 
neighbours appeared quickly on the scene. 
It seemed as if Soudamini had entered the 


passed by somchow 
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family merely to annoy it to death. She 
was going away, it appeared on en- 
quiry, with a Christian missionary. Every- 
body voiced the opinion that they had never 
heard of such a thing in their mortal lives. 
True, her husband had deserted her, but that 
was no reason why she would behave so 
outrageously. The house of her father-in-law 
might well become displeasing to her, but 
She could have gone to her father’s. Bhabaranjan, 
the master of the family, abused the offending 
woman to his heart’s content, but he dared 
not go beyond this, as the missionary lady 
and gentleman were present. Soudamini’s 
mother-in-law cried aloud, she herself stood 
silent. When all grew tired of crying, 
shouting and abusing, she silently left the 
house, after bowing to her elders. +A  coolie 
carried her bundle of hedding and an old and 
battered tin box. The master of the family 
could not attend office that day. There was 
nong to prepare his breakfast; besides his 
mother’s loud wailing made it impossible 
for him to leave her. 


(2) 

The winter arrived too soon that year, 
and with severe intensity. ‘The cold air 
seeined to pierce the pedestrians through and 
through like arrows of ice. Fog and smoke 
combined to manufacture a curtain which 
made everything invisible except one’s own 
‘hands and feet. 

On such an evening a middle-aged man 
was hurrying along one of the maia streets 
of Calcutta. He was wrapped in a rough 
shawl from head to foot, only his small -and 
dull eyes being left uncovered. Behind him 
trudged a coolie, with a, large trunk on his 
head. The first man cast sharp glances to 
his right and left as he went. A few girls 
stood on the terrace of a big house. They 
were laughing and chatting among themselves. 
The man stopped as he came beneath the 
terrace. He looked up and shouted, “Do you 
want sarees from Dacca, mesdames? I have 
got very beautiful ones.” 

The girls bent down’ to have a look at 
him. One ran inside for a few. minutes, then 
came out again and called, “Come upstairs, 
to the first floor with your bundles.” 

The-man with the coolie entered the 
house. The girls ran to the landing to await 
his arrival. 

The house was large, clean and well 
furnished. All the girls seemed unmarried, 
though some were full grown young women. 


`- choosing. 


The man bowed low before the yours 
ladies and then he opened his trunk an 
began to take out his merchandise. These he 
arranged very carefully on a sheet, whici 
also he had taken out of the trunk. 

The girls’ eyes brightened at the gay 
array of multicoloured cloths, with the flash 
of gold in many of them. They squatted 
down on the floor and began to inspect 
these, talking all the while. 

“What a beauty is this purple saree, with 
the gold border!” cried one. “Bela, you 
take this. You would look just lovely in it! 
You know people run after your carriage 


even when you don’t put your fine 
feathers on. If you put on this, they will 
throw themselves under the wheels of tho 


carriage.” 

“Don’t be silly,” giggled Bela, “yov take 
the chocolate-coloured one, with gold embroid- 
ery. Didn’t Suresh say that day, tbat you 
looked best in old-fashioned -things”’ ? 

“Now young ladies, please put a guard 
on your tongues,” said theeldest girl; “need 
you discuss all your private affairs before 
this man? If you are seriously inclined to 
buy, you better choose the things and run to 
mother. If luek is with you, you may get 
what you want.” 

“Won't you take any, Didi’? asked the 
youngest girl. 

The eldest girl frowned and said: “I ain 
too old to put on coloured things.” 

“Oh, indeed,” cried her sisters, “we had 
forgotten that you are a contemporary of 
Methuselah. But why then does your ward- 
robe contain nothing but coloured sarees ?” 

The girls soon finished the business of 
The purple and chocolate-coloured 
Sarees were eagerly pounced upon together 
with many other sarees. The girls then ran 
intothe big room in front. The eldest girl 
hesitated for a few moments, then she too 
picked up a blouse-piece and followed her 
sisters. æ 

A lady was lying on the big bed, reading 
a novel. Another woman, nearly of the same 
age with the mistress of the family, stood by 


the bedside with an account-book in her 
hand, from which she was reading. Seeing 
the girls entering with cloths, the mother 
smiled and said, “What? Sarees again? 


Must you have new things every month? 
Do you want to open a shop’? 

The girls began talking all at once. Their 
mother got up, saying in a tone of mixed 
annoyance and indulgence, “Soudamini, you 
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car leave your accounts for the present. 
I must get rid of these tormentors first.” 

Soudamini smiled and left the room with 
her book. The cloth-merchant still sat on the 
lazding with his merchandise spread all 
arcand him. Soudamini “started violently 
at his sight. She caught hold of the door 
tc steady herself. The man sat with bent 
head; he did not notice her. 

She soon came to herself and moved off 
stantly. The mistress of the family came 
out next moment with her fair following and 
~ szid, “Please come after a week, then I will 


bur. This is the end of the month, and I 
hare not enough ready money in my 
hard.” 

“Keep the sarees, madam, and pay for 
them when you will,” cried the man 
with a Sie ene of politeness. “I will come 
azcin, now that I know you live here. I 


heve also shell bangles and ivory toys in 
stock. I shall bring ‘these too. My shop is 
qu-te close at hand. Here is my card.” 

“I have none to send to your shop,” said 
the lady of the house. “You better call next 
Suaday for your money. Bring a few plain 
wiute pieces with you.” 

The girls could breathe freely now. The 
youngest had been on the verge of tears, 
ween ske heard that her mother had no 
rzedy money. She was afraid that her 
favourite, the moss-coloured saree, would pass 
cu; of her reach for ever. The seller of 
sarees was about to depart with his trunk 
when she cried out, “Have you not got a 
tlouse piece to match this is 

“Of course, I have,” replied the man, “but 


I have unfor tunately left it at home. I shall 
tring it with me next Sunday.” 
“My goodness, that will never do,” cried 


tre girl, “I need it on Tuesday, I have told 
tne tailor to come to-morrow.” 

“What a calamity”! said the mother; 
“hive you got nothing else to put on, that 
yon, are about to weep p? 

' But I want this one, 
uscually in tears. 

“There now, I never saw such an one for 
shadding tears,” said the mother; “well, well, 
7 am sending for it. Call the durwan, Bela.” 

Bela leant over the rails calling for the 

“C.irwan. 

“ The durwan is out,” said someone from 
below; “the master asked him to take some 
papers to the office and he has gone there.” 

“Please mother, send Montu”, cried the 
vrungest girl Leela, ‘ 'he will certainly, go if 
=ru ask him,” 


a I. 
* said the girl, now 
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The mother laughed outright and said, 


“All right young lady, as you please. I shall 
send Montu, otherwise you will drive me 
Crazy. Montu, come upstairs for a few 
minutes.” 


The cloth-seller had gone down a few 
steps. Hearing the name Montu, he looked 
down a little eagerly. A boy of’ about seven- 
teen or eighteen was coming up. At his 
sight the man’s dull eyes. brightened per- 
ceptibly. He inspected the boy from head 
to foot. The boy had a large mole on ‘his 
left cheek and beneath that a deep sear. The 
man sighed deeply. 

“Montu, can you go with this man for a 
few minutes ?” asked the lady of the house. 
“He will give you a blouse-piece. His shop 
is near at*hand.” 

“Certainly,” said the boy and he too 
began to descend with the man, who had 
suddenly grown strangely silent. -He went 
down and out without a word. 

The girls went to their rooms with their 
newly purchased finery. Their mother again 
took up the unfinished novel. 

Soudamini was standing on the balcony 
gazing intently at the boy and man: as they 
passed along the street. She had forgotten 
all the duties that awaited her as house-keeper 
of the family. 

Montu returned within half an hour, with 
a small parcel, wrapped up in paper. Leela 
had been awaiting his arrival eagerly all this ` 
while standing at her door. She snatched 
away the parcel from his hand as soon as 
he appeared and ran off Montu went down. 

His mother sat in front of the store-room, 
peeling potatoes. She did not look up at 
the sound of his steps. The boy was a bit 
surprised. “Have you not kept anything for 
me ?” he asked, “I have not taken anything 
since I came from school.” 

“Your tea is there, on that table,” said 
his mother raising her head, “what is that in 
your hand ”? 

“Oh, it is the card of the merchant.” 
Saying this, he threw down the card and 
went to take his tea. His mother picked it 
up eagerly. On it was printed “Sukhendu 
Ghosh, Esq., seller of Dacca sarees and shell 
bangles. No.—Beadon Street.” 

Soudamini hastily thrast the card inside 
her blouse after looking carefully about her. 

Ila. and Bela were very busy that evening 
on their return from school. They had been 
invited to a garden-party which was to take 
place on the morrow. They began to arrange 
the dresses and ornaments they were to put 
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on for the occasion. The eldest Sheela looked 
on, with a smile of scorn on her pretty 
face, which she had summoned with great 
effort, as if she cared nothing for such 
follies. But within herself, she was of course 
trying to determine like a true daughter of 
Eve, whether green suited her best or pink 
and whether she could wear that pendant of 
emerald. 

Leela ran in exclaiming, “Look sister, how 
pretty my new blouse is!” Ila looked up 
and said, “So it is, Leela. Do you bribe 
secretly that tailor of ours ? Why does he 
make your things so prettily and favour us 
with garments that look like sacks ”? 

“See here Lil, will you do one thing for 
me”? asked Bela. “Fetch nre that Joypur 
necklace cf motner’s. It will go so nicely 
with my new dress. I want to put all my 
things together, otherwise T will forget some 
important item in my hurry.” 

Leela was in very good temper on account 
of the new blouse.. She went off to fetch 
the necklace from her mother’s. She returned 
soon with the ornament. 

The next day, the girls went off to the 
garden party in high spirits and dressed in 
all their new finery. It was for the latter 
fact perhaps that they lixed the garden-party 


very much. On their return the younger 
sisters ran at once to their mother. She 


was then going over the daily accounts with 
Soudamini, standing before the store-room. 
The eldest girl Sheela went upstairs restraining 
herself with difficulty from joining her sisters. 


Her sisters returned after a. while, having -. 
unburdened themselves to their mother to 


their heart’s content. They began to change 
their dresses and arrange the discarded 
finery, prior to putting them away. 

“What a beauty Mrs. Mukherjee looked 
in her new get-up”, said Bela, unclasping 
the necklace from round her pretty neck, “I 
never saw such a sight in my life. She had 
pink blouse on, with a navy blue saree and 
ornaments of ruby. Did not she look just 
fine with her ebony-black complexion!” 

“Is madam at home?” asked someone 
from the doorway, “I have brought the things 
you ordered.” 

Leela went to the door and lifted the 
curtain. Sukhendu, the seller of Dacca goods, 
stood at the door with some new 
pieces of cloth on his arm. Bela hastily 
thrust her necklace under a pillow and came 
and stood by Leela. “Mother is downstairs, ” 
a Leela, “you wait here, I shall send word 
o her.” l 
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The lady of the house came up at thi 
time, thus saving Leela the trouble of sendin; 


for her. Montu came behind her, carrying 
some books. He too joined the group rouac 
Sukhendu. , 


“I wanted something like these that day’ 
said the lady of the house, examining th 
newly brought things, “but there was u 
one at home, whom I could send to you 
shop. At last I had to buy from that sho- 
opposite and the things were not good.” 

“Iam moving from my old quarters 
madam,” said Sukhendu, “and coming t 
this street. J will then be able to com 
whenever you want me.” 

Sukhendu .soon left, as he found tha 
everyous was too busy. But as the lady o 
the house had told him to call again the dar 
after, he left with hope in his mind, H 
knew that, thanks to tne young ladies, h 
would never have te go away withou 
selling something. 

Just before day-break Leela was dream 
ing that Mrs. Mukherjee was trying to drs 
her in a pink blouse and a navy-blue sare 
and that she was running about the roon 
to escape her clutches. Suddenly he 
dream came to a rude end. Somebody shool 
her violently, crying out, “I say, did you re 
turn that necklace of mother’s yesterday ?” 

Leela sat bolt upright on her bed in ar 
instant. “No, I have not,” she said, with alarn 
in her voice, “you didn’t give it to me.” 

The four sisters left their beds. Sheel: 
began to scold. Ila locked under all th 
pillows and mattresses. Bela sat still anc 
Leela wept in fear. 

But they found no trace of the missing 
ornament, though they looked all over thr 
room. At last they started for their mothe- 
room with piteous faces, 

The whole house was aroused. The miss 
ing necklace was not only worth a good deal 
but if had also sentimental values, whicl 
made its owner set great store by it. I 
had been the first gift of her husband to her 
So the girls received a good scolding first o 
all, then all became busy searching the whol 
house. 

But as it was not found, the master a 
last sent for the police. The servants all tool 
fright. Had it been possible, they would har 
bolted ont of the house in a body. 

Just at this moment, Sukhendu arrivec 
with his old trunk full of new Dacca sarees 
He stood still in astonishment at the unusua 
excitement which he found everywhere. Every 
one was looking grave, the servants havin; 
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grcwn pale with fright. 
metter ? 

He soon knew it, as the police arrived. They 
began searching the first floor over again. 
Th=F forbade anyone to leave the house, so 
Suzhendu sat down on his trunk and looked 
abort him. 

He soon found something really worth 
lock'ng at. Soudamini had come up on some 
dusy and these two suddenly found themselv- 
es Jace to face. Sukhendu had guessed the 
truth when he saw Montu and talked to him. 
Ncw all traces of doubt vanished. He was 
abot to speak; when Soudamini cast a glance 
of icfinite scorn at him and left. Sukhendu’s 
face clouded; he sat with head bent. 

4 noise made him look’ up. He saw 
Mcn‘u standing near. His face was ashen, 
his eyes wild with fear. He turned away 
his eyes as soon as he saw Sukhendu look- 
ing at him. 

The mistress came up at this moment. 
“G3 and wait downstairs,” she said bitterly, 
“I con’t want anyone here.” She had lost her 
farcurite ornament which led to her losing 
hei temper also thoroughly. 

Sukhendu and Montu went downstairs. 
The boy was getting more and more agitated. 
Seeing this Sukhendu asked, “Why do you 
fee. so frightened, my boy ? The police are 
not going to arrest anybody and every- 

Ye 

>ut the boy’s agitation did not decrease. 
He continually ran in and out of his room. 

‘The police finished searching the first 
flocz and came down. They began to go over 
the kitchen, store-room, and the servants’ 
quecters. 

“Sukhendu-babu, what will become of me?” 
sucdenly cried out Montu, his eyes full of 
tears 

Sukhendu was naturally very fond of 
Moztu. Montu did not know any reason 
why he should feel fond of Sukhendu, but 
he rad become rather attached to the old 
maz, owing to the latter’s continued efforts 
tor the past two months. He had taken the 
boy to cinemas and circuses many times. 
Moztu had not inherited his mother’s pride, 
he had no objections to receiving any gifts 
fron anyone. 

sukhendu’s heart overflowed with pity on 
loosing at the frightened face of his son. But 
he did not understand the reason of such 
grez fright. “What will become of you ?” 
he sked astonished, “why, nothing, of course.” 


What could be the 
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“The police will know everything as soon 

7 they enter this room,” whispered the 
Oy. . 

Sukhendu’s heart seemed to grow still. 
“Why did you do such a thing ?” he asked 
at last, “you are a gentleman by birth.” 

The boy wept -and answered : “Mother 
does not give me any money. I cannot face 
my fellow students. I had to borrow te take 
them to the cinema and the restaurants. How 
Mies I to pay back the money ? So I did 

Is.” 

Sukhendu sighed deeply. “Blood will 
out”, he muttered to himself. “What could be 
expected of a son of mine ?” 

The boy seemed mad with fright. “What 
will happen ?”.he cried again, “I can’t bear 
to be maltreated by these constables. How 
shall I stand before the girls branded as a 
fae ? I would rather take poison and 
ie.” 

Sukhendu took him by the hand and said: 
“Yow won’t have to do anything of that sort. 
You give me the necklace. Be quick, they are 
coming this way.” 

Suddenly a door opened with a loud 
creak. Soudamini came out. Her eyes were 
red with weeping, her face white as paper. 

She turned to Montu and said in a tone 
of command, “Montu, bring out the necklace 
and give it to me.” 

The boy looked at his mother. He dared 
not make any reply, but ran inside his room. 

Soudamini turned to Sukhendu and said, 
“I have protected him so long alone. I don’t 
néed your help now.” 

Montu brought out the necklace and gave 
it to her. Sukhendu sat with bowed head. 

Soudamini went to her mistress and held 
it out. “Here is the necklace.” 

The whole household gaped in amazenient. 
The police inspector smiled knowingly. 

After a while the police departed. “You 
are a woman, and I could not hand you over 
to the police ” said the mistress of the family, 
“But I will never trust any human being again. 
You have repaid me well for my trust. You 
must leave my house this very day.” 

Soudamini came outintothe street holding 
her béy’s hand. She had only that battered 
trunk with her, which she had brought when 
she first came to this house. 

Sukhendu was standing on the footpath. 
She cast a burning glance at him and con- 
tinued on her way. A strange smile flitted 
across her face for an instant. 
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The EIGETEENTH CENTURY BENGALI Port 


By N. C. CHAUDHURI 


HARATCHANDRA, it has become the 
fashion, of late, in advanced literary 
circles, to praise. How tastes change 

from age to age! A hundred years ago, every 
Bengalee who pretended to culture had 
passages, if not the whole, of Annadamangal 
by heart. At the beginning of this century, 
it would have been considered an unpardon- 
able lapse in taste to mention the title of his 
famous poem, “Vidya-Sundar”. To-day, he 
is being cited again, though less for his 
matter than for his technique, less as the 
finished specimen of a type of mind than as 
a dexterous manipulator of Bengali verse. 
But his increasing vogue is, as yet, only a 
pose with young radicals in literature, for the 
degree of cultured reconditeness indicated 
by a familiar acquaintance with his writings 
give one a pleasing sense of superiority over 
the common herd, and the slight shade of 
impropriety, still hanging about his name, 
makes it good sport to throw him in the teeth 
of the shocked and seandalised bourgeoisie. 
Perhaps this, too, is a passing phase in the 
progress of his rehabilitation. He ought to 
be above the condescensions of half-insincere 
aesthetes, as he is 
solemn puritans, for he is in the purest 
and the highest classical tradition of the 
‘literature of Bengal. 

Two serious impediments stand ir the 
way of a wide and discriminating: appreciation 
of his poetry. In the first place there is a 
lurking fear in the mind of the educated 
publie that in reading him, or for that matter 
any other old author, they would be trespass- 
ing into the domain of the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishad ; and secondly, a good edition of 
his works is not available. As regards the 
first obstacle, let us not speak too much evil 
of the archaeological school of literary histo- 
rians, for, though its own critical contribu- 
tions have not shed an abundance of sweet- 
ness and light on the subjects treated there- 
in, they contain raw material in plenty, from 
which these finished products may be manu- 
factured by any one willing to take the 
trouble, and this is enough to. earn our grati- 
tude for their Iabours. The second difficulty 
is more serious. Not even the most conscien- 
tious observer of the good critics golden 


above the contumely of © 


rule—preferences but no exclusions, will « are 
to buy his classics on the Chitpur Road: 
If a publisher is enterprising enough to take 
up the venture, I, for one, shall be gla to 
subscribe to a limited sumptuous editior of 
Bharatchandra, printed on  deckle-eczed 
hand-made paper, as crisp as his verse, ind 
decorated with copper-plate engravings in he 
style of Boucher. 

But the difficulties in the way of a ast 
appraisement of Bharatchandra are not o-er, 
when these scruples have been overcci.e. 
One must beabove a whole host of prejudices. 
inhibitions, preconceived notions, metal, 
literary and aesthetic. To drag in conzgp- 
tions of morality into a discussion of Bherat- 
chandra’s poetry would be an initial blur der 
hardly atoned for by a total incomprehen3.on 
of his meaning and beauties. The querrel 
between morality and artis as old as Flatc 
and the possibility of a truce between zhe 
two is yet a distant prospect. Those hc 
cannot judge a work of art apart fron: its 
morals must spare themselves the shock, enc 
deny themselves the pleasure of realing 
Bharatchandra. 

The prepossessions of the modern litezary 
theorist are no less fatal to an enjoymert o= 
Bharatchandra ‘than the mutterings of irs. 
Grundy. A narrow and vulgar complac:-1cyv 
bred of an excessive preoccupation with the 
multitudinous forms of contemporary Litere*‘ure 
makes one incapable of seeing beauties in 
the literary productions of an age with wrose 
cast of thought one is not familiar, and b-.inds 
him to the fact that the bond of uzion 
between the diferent kinds of contemporary 
literature is feebler than the bond connec ‘ing 
the great literature of all ages. The 3f- 
culty of shaking off the fetters of preva..ing 
fashion is comparatively greater in “hi: 
country, where, upon the foundation of z 
rudimentary sense of art and literature, haz 
been superimposed an imported mania for 
those aberrations of a distrected and puzzlec. ag: 
cursed by itscomplexities to artistic steril ty— 
the problem novel or rather the preaching 
novel which, in Bengal, has put forth sue: 
luxuriant blossom in the rebellious senti- 
mentalities of Sarat Chandra Chatterji. The 
critic, who has a culture wide enough tc be 
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at home in the] «ratare of every age and 
every country aud is capable of avoiding the 
inv. lio%s tentacles of current modes, is rare 
indeed. It is easy to criticise a serious book 
desling with the elemental facts of life. The 
verr solidity of its structure affords the 
crite a fulcrum. But who can sit in judg- 
mert upon a work containing nothing but 
dairty persiflage and the airiest banter and 
hit the happy mean between silly seriousness 
and tasteless levity ? . 

There are, besides those illusive caprices 
of nood in which only one book will suit us, 
and no other. These moods come aud go and 
will not keep a time-table. When going. on a 
holijay to a sea-side resort, some time ago, I 
was unimaginative enough to take my Bharat- 
chaadra to read by the sea. Bharatchandra 
beĉcre the rolling ocean : there could not be 
a <cuxtaposition less felicitous. Read him, 
.Yatber, in your study, in anticipation of a 
dinner of friends, light and choice, of Attic 
taste, with conversation to match, not plati- 
tudmous nor cloying sweet but salt and 
asir-ngent, and you will find his brilliant epi- 
grams chiming in delightful unison with your 
mood. He who of these delights can judge and 
Spars to interpose them oft, is not unwise, 
whatever the Pharisee might be disposed to 
thinx of him. 

Bharaichandra was born in the year 1712 
‘ani died in 1760 at the age of forty-eight. 
He was a man of wide culture, “a professor of 
grammar, lexicography, poetry, rhetoric and 
music, thoroughly versed in the Puranas and 
the Shastras and a master Of the Sanskrit 
and the Persian tongues” His literary work, 
composed under the patronage of Raja 
- Krishnachandra of Nadia in whose court he 
lived, consists of the Annadamangal, 
Rasemanjari, a poem illustrating traditional 
poetes, and some short pieces. The Annada- 
manzal which was written in 1752 when 
Bhavatchandra was forty, is a trilogy loosely 


strung together by the story of the life and- 


fortunes of Bhavananda Majumdar, the fore- 
fatner of his patron. Its first part is the 
Amadamangal proper, a fresh rendering of 
an cld legend; the second part contains the 
famcus Vidya-Sundar; and the third part 
which is entitled Mansinha is devoted to an 
acconnt of the elevation ‘of Bhavananda 
Mejumdar to the rank of a Rajah. In spite 
of s quantity of miscellaneous verse, Bharat- 
chardra is essentialy a.poet of one book: it 
is om his Annadamangal that his claim to a 
place in literature rests. : 
What is this place? Let me begin with 
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that aspect of his genius on which there is 
complete agreement, —his astonishing mastery 
of the medium of his craft. He has a magic 
command over the language he is employiag. 
Its purity, elegance, lucidity, supple stréngth, 
unstrained flow and suave grace in his hand, 
which must have been derived, in the main, 
from the common speech of the age, send us | 
impatiently grumbling over the handiwork 

of the pundits who refused to draw upon this 
rich storehouse of racy expression, out of 
which a prose to rival that of Pascal or the 
Authorised Version might have been created, 
and gave us instead their uncouth pedantries 
from whose influence not even the much. 
admired style of Sarat Chandra Chatterji has 
exorcised itself. It is Bharatchandra, again, 
who enables us,to discern in the linguistic 
experiments of the Savuj-Patra, just a shade 
too self-conscious and clever as they are, a 
retrograde step in the right direction. Yet, 
Bharatchandra was not a strict purist. He 
employs Sanskrit and Persian words without 
misgiving. With very few exceptions, his 
verbal taste is well-nigh infallible but the 
polished surface of his style betrays no sign 
of the care, the thought and the’ labour that 
had gone to ifs making. 

Of his versification, being neither a 
practical nor a theoretical prosodist, I do not 
feel entitled to speak at all. But an able 
critic whois as familiar with French poetry 
as he is with Bengali, after paying Bharat- 
chandra a glowing tribute on this score, 
assures us that in the perfection and the - 
variety of his metres, he is hardly surpassed 
even by the Parnassians poets of France.’ 
To one who can only judge by his ear, to 
which the verse of Bharatchandra very greatly 
relish, and the Parnassians are. not without, 
at least, a partial appeal, the remark seems to 
be no more than just. Is not Bharatchandra 
too, a conscious, disciplined and finished. 
practitioner of his craft ? 

“Oui, Poeuvre sort plus, belle 

D'une forme.au travail 
Rebelle, 

Vers, marbre, onyx, émail.” * 

Alas! opinion is not so undivided regarding 
the substance of his poetry. I do not wish 
to weaken my case by refusing to see his 
faults and limitations. They are many and 
not always‘trifling. In the choice of his 
subjects, no less than in the design and the 





* Yes, the work comes out more shapely and 
beautiful from a refractory toil, whether it be 
verse, marble, onyx or email, 
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composition of his poems, Bharatchandra 
had not a free hand.nor probably did he see 
the need of striking into an original line. 
Like many a great writer, he did not take 
the trouble of inventing his stories. He took 
the legends and the tales that lay to his hand 
and told them in his own way. The. legend 
of the marriage of Siva and Parvati was a 
familiar myth. The story of Vidya and 
Sundar was the common possession of the 
age, and had been treated by many writers, 
the latest of whom, before Bharatchandra 
was the well-known Bengali poet Ramprasad 
whose arrangement he follows almost chapter 
by chapter. The facts of Bhavananda Majum- 
dar’s life were embodied in the family 
tradition of the Nadia Raj family. In the 
presentation of his themes, too, he had to 
‘reckon with the literary traditions and con- 
ventions of the age. ‘These he adopted as 
much from an inability to rise higher, as 
from the pressure of popular taste. He was, 
besides, trammelled by his duties as the 
panegyrist of Raja Krishnachandra. The 
Annadamangal had to be a religious poem 
after the fashion set by Mukundaram, and it 
had in addition to be an edifying history of 
his patron’s forbear whose origin is duly 
traced from the fallen demon WNalakuvera. 
The detailed treatment, also, bears unmistak- 
able marks of the age: far-fetched conceits, 
puns, alliterations, double meanings, acrostic 
verses, in which his contemporaries delighted, 
stereotyped situations and conventional hymns 
to gods, a naïve employment of the deus ex 
machina to extricate his heroes from difficult 
situations, a still more uncritical sense of 
history. The list of his faults may be swelled 
to a greater length by dint of a patient 
picking of holes. ; 

But when all these deductions and allow- 
ances have been made, there remains enough 
to entitle Bharatchandra to a place in the 
first rank of poets. Here, I expect a chal- 
lenge to define my ideas of great poetry. 
Well, poetry, even when circumscribed as 
great, is a large and many-sided thing; it 
lies no less in the sordid lusts of Baudelaire 
than in the pretty sentiments of Tennyson, 
in the stern gloom of Dante than in the 
smiling trivialities of La Fontaine, in the 
polished common sense of Pope than in the 
profound obseurities of Shakespeare. Things 
and phenomena as diverse as the mountain 
and the sea, dull roar of modern factories, 
shepherds and shepherdesses in Arcadia, 
Epicurean philosophy, regeneration of a 
nation, military barracks, love, hatred, war, 


or 
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death, religion, even Darwinism have : 1 
furnished subjects for great and abidi-z 
poetry. Those who begin by laying dora 
the rule for a poets choice of his theme, az2 
very likely to deprive themselves voluntari.7 
of a good deal of the world’s poetic heritage. 
If: we look into Bharatchandra for hier- 
seriousness, or that apotheosis of boredcm 
in which 
“L’ Ennai fruit de la morne incuriosit¢ 
Prit les proportions de I’ immortaiité.* 

or that dim twilight vision of the world se2n 
through the veil of Thomas Hardy’s conscios- 
ness, or any of those ambitious flights into 
the high, the deep and the dark regions -f 
consciousness, we are sure not to find then 
there. Bharatchandra’s inspiration is 33 
personal and distinctive as that of any other 
great poet and has its fountain-head in 3 
ironical perception of life. M. Maurice Barr=s 
makes his Seneca pen the following epistle to 
Lazarus who had landed at Saintes Marizs 
with Mary, Martha and Mary Magdalene <5 


carry the message of the Lord into Gaul: 


“You ought to weigh carefully” writss 
Seneca to Lazarus “whether your life will 12 
more fruitful in pleasures, if you depait 
with your sisters to become a fanatic 4 
Gaul, or if you remain, here in Rome, :3 
indulge ic irony and dilettantism with Nerz. 
Nero, my dear Lazarus, excuse my insisting cn 
this point, is of an infinitely greater breadz. 
of intellect than your two excllent sisters, bas 
he is in his kind the end of the worlc; 
ideasenter into him as intoablindalley; Marr 
and Martha are two gates to the future.” 

To be a fanatic in Gaul or indulge :n 
irony and dilettantism with Nero? Wher 
the question posed itself, Bharatchandra decic- 
ed for Nero and irony avd dilettantisr. 
though by doing so he put himself in a blicc 
alley. An ironical philosophy has this mer 
at least that it enables us to laugh at fool: 
and rogues whom, but for it, we might be s: 
weak as tc hate. Bharatchandra applies b= 
laughter, impartially, to gods and meL 
Questions which are with us things of almost 
pathetic seriousness are nothing for him bv? 
subjects of impish jokes. 

However conventional or gross Bharal- 
chandra’s sources may be, they are transformed 
by this quality of his artistic tempers- 
ment into creations of aerial fancy, andin their 
genre they are unsurpassed. Almost all of this 
characteristic poetry is to be found in hz 





* Ennuï, fruit of sad incuriosity takes tl< 
proportions of immortality. 
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Vicya-Sundar. The other two parts, good as 
they are in isolated passages, suffer by being 
placed side by side with this piece of scintil- 
lating and sustained beauty. I regret that I 
cannot quote from it, for the illusive charm 
oi the original would fade in the crude 
process of translation. Besides, who could 
begin to quote Vidya-Sundar without ending 
ky transcribing the whole of it? It is a poem 
to read in its entirety, with shocks of deli- 
cate pleasure. Here the unshackled fancy of 
Braratchandra inspires a style which is like 
the play of sunlight on marble. The irresistible 
march of the story keeps pace with the 
irresistible characterisation. Were there models 
in life for Hira, Sundar and Vidya, above 
ell Vidya? Beautiful Vidya! Where art thon? 
0 unstable 
“ Livest only in the land of fable 

Only in the poet’s fairy strain? 

As a dream or half-forgotten story... 

“Thou wert not virtuous; true. How voile 
thou be? Thy little head, beautiful bosom, 
sides of a wondrous roundness and the rest. 
in what place- of thy person could a grain 
ot virtue take its hold ? There was no room 
for it, where every thing was so full, sappy 
and swelling, Virtue, like crows, niches 
itself in ruins. It lives in the holes and 
creases of the body.” 

Talleyrand once remarked that those who 
hed not lived in the ancient regime knew 
nothing of douceur de vivre. Was the eight- 
eenth century, too, our ancient regime? 

His humour lightens the burden of many 
van anxious problem of our days. Not even the 
most clear-sighted of statesmen could devise a 
Detter solution of the question of Hindu- 
Moslem unity than that, at which Bhavananda 
Majumdar and the Emperor Jehangir, after 
a violent quarrel, between them, arrived. 
Again, the essence of the national tempera- 
ment of Bengal is revealed in the lamenta- 
tions of Dasu and Basu. In religion, ‘too, his 
formal piety is without a particle of: mystic 
feeling. After paying the gods, the usual 
quit-rent of eight hymns at the beginning of 
his bock, hbe feels himself at liberty to poke 
fun at them in the rest of it. Siva and 
Parvati quarrel and get reconciled like any 
other mortal, couple and in the best Bengali 
manner. One has only to compare the Annada- 
mangal with the Kumarasambhava which deals 
with ihe identical legend to realise the 
difference in outlook between the two great 
poets of India. 

I come, at last, to his attitude towards 
love. Bhatatchandra treats the charming, 
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bizarre, repelling, pitiful, overpowering facts: 
of sex-life with wit, flippancy, and, as 
many would consider, indecency. On this: 
question, a war of arguments is likely to be 
waged between the upholders of the romantic: 
conception of love and the advocates of what, 
in the absence of a better adjective, has been 
termed its realistic conception. No controversy 
could be more irrelevant and less fruitful. 
Love is too deep-seated, complex and protean 
a passion to be contained in either of these 
two simple entities : sensuality and senti- 
ment. The poet or the novelist’s idea of 
love; whether as something ethereal and dis- 
embodied or something frankly carnal, is not 
the outcome of a scientific investigation like 
that of Mr. Havelock Ellis. It is purely 
ideal (in the aristic sense) and is the result 
of the process ‘of simplification and selection 
which is unconsciously and ceaselessly going 
on in the artist’s mind, and which endows 
his visions with a beauty and harmony of 
effect unattainable in real life. To explain 
sensuality in literature by a reference to the 
morals of the age or the morals of the author 
is bad reasoning. Some of the most passion- 
ately erotic of pvets have been the most 
self-contained of men. From all that we 
know of the life of Bharatchandra, it 
appears that he, too, was so. And have we any 
proof ‘that his age was more immoral than 
ours, though it is quite possible that what 
there was. of licentiousness was more uncon- 
cealed. But the only aspect of the so-called 
immorality of Bharatchandra with which 
literary criticism is concerned, is whether his 
views of love, ugly, untrue, one-sided or what- 
ever else they may be, have, yet, achieved a 
thing of beauty. Since Bharatchandra has 
done this, an apology for his morals is gra- 
tuitous and a sententious disapproval is an 
impertinence. A critic ‘of the conventional 
school writes : 
“The style and the spirit both became 
depraved—the former by a vainglorious 
pedantry which made descriptions Erg by 
their overdrawn niceties and the latter by 
scurrilous obscenities, grosser than anything in 
Sterne, Smollett or Wycherley . Grossest 
matter is introduced into these works, though 
bearing a holy name. Those who have seen 
the sculptural figures in bas-relief ‘on the 
walls of the Puri and Konaraka temples will 
not be astonished .to find a religious work 
associated with these scenes of vulgar sen- 
sualism which are to befound in Vidya-Sundar 
—a poem forming part of the religious work 
Annadamangal.”’ 
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Perhaps in a country where the only 
form of intellectual activity has, for a long 
time, been teaching in schools, it is difficult 
to shake off the habit of judging a work of 
art by the criterion of fitness for the instruc- 
‘tion and edification of youth. But if Bharat- 
-chandra is to be damned on these grounds, he 
‘will live in hell in the company of the 
‘elect and have the good fortune of escaping 
the company of such critics. I give all 
-discerning men the choice between living in 
hell and basking in a fool’s paradise. As for 
myself, “what have I to do in Paradise ? But 
to Hell will I go. For to Hell go the 
fine clerk and the fine knight; the brave 
soldier and the free-born men,” and the 
goodly poets and spirited conteurs: Ovid, 
Boccaccio, Dante, Chaucer, Villon the poor 
scholar, Jayadeva, Vidyapati, Rousseau, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine and Rimbaud who, when 
‘living, spent a season in hell, Maitre Anatole 
France and countless others. But even some 
-of those who do not select their reading 
from a moral stand-point, find Bharatchandra 
too much for their stomach. The eestaticaily 
religious man who will stand page after page, 
of voluptuous description in Vaishnava 
literature because .it is about the loves oi 
Radha and Krishna, and the palpitating 
modern reader of a certain kind of fiction 
who is ready to swallow bushels of pornogra- 
phic husk for the sake of an ounce of senti- 
mental radicalism, alike wince before the 
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keen rapier play of Bharatchandra’s flasi ing 
and malicious wit. His eroticism does not 
take shelter behind religion or social refcrm. 
In this he was a child of his age. He and 
his great contemporaries Voltaire and Didezot, 
much as they differ in other respects, are at 
one in this: that they take life with a laugh, 
and the lightness of their touch lends a sav- 
ing grace to the freest anecdote. Trey 
would not have seen any incongruity in such 
a handling of such a theme. On fais 
question, another immortal contemporary of 
theirs, the wise and learned M. P Akdé 
Jérôme Coignard is reported by his faithful 
pupil, Jacque Tournebroche, to have discoursad 
in the following manner. 


“As to the adventure itself, it has only to 
be told by a Petronius or.by an Apuleius zo 
equal the best Milesian fable. The moderas 
are inferior to the ancients in the epic ard 
in tragedy. But if we do not surpass tke 
Greeks and the Latins in the story, it is net 
the fault of . the ladies of Paris, who never 
cease enriching the subject by diverse ingeni- 
ous tricks and pretty inventions.” Certainl7 
not the fault of the ladies of Paris as Choder- 
los de Laclos was to show. 


But the distinguished authors of Vidya- 
Sundar, Candide, Les Liaisons Dangéreuse. 
would have been puzzled, no less than repellec 
by the tearful salaciousness which charac 
terises so much of modern fiction. 
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By JADUNATH SARKAR | 


I 


The great history of the Marathas, which Mr. 
-Sardesai began nearly twenty years ago in his 
mother tongue, is now nearing completion. The 
first volume, which dealt with Maratha origins 
and the kings of the house of Shivaji (down to 
1707), has been long out of print ; but much of it 
will have to be rewritten in a new. edition, in 
order to incorporate the mass of new information 
published during the_ last ten years from Persian 
and other sources. The second volume, describing 
the marvellous careers of Balaji Vishwanath and 
Baji, Rao I (1707-1740), has just gone into a second 
edition. The third volume covers the reign of 
Balaji Baji (1740-6), while the fourth confines 
itself to the Maratha activities in Northern India, 
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culminating in the Panipat campaign, of which it 
gives the fullest and best account extant in any 
language, as was pointed out in this Review in 
April 1923 (pp. 446-448). 


And now a fifth volume has just been printed. 
carrying the narrative onward from the accession of 
Madhav Rao I (1761) to the murder of Narayan 
Rao (1773) and the succession of the posthumous 
infant Madhav Rao TI (1774, It is a product of 
marvellous industry and critical acumen. The 
period is one for which the Marathi documents 
in print, alone number several thousands and are 
scattered through many publications without any 
arrangement or true editing (except in the case of 
Khare’s Lekh-sangraha). The dates assigned to 
many of them by their modern editors are wrong. 
As Sardesai writes, (preface, p. 5) :-—‘Many of the 
printed papers are incomplete, defactive, without 
date or the names of the writer and the addressee, 
I have. supplied this defect from the context or 
from ofher papers-.-Therefore, my conclusion is 
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not (always) to be found in the original book 
(where that paper was first printed).” Then he 
tells us that “In the course of reading all the 
Papers on the subject many useful details have 
came to my notice regarding several persons 
farnilies and affairs. Similarly, much valuable 
Infrmation has been found about social, economic 
eni religious matters. But unless: the political 
history is first fully arranged the treatment of 
these incidental matters cannot be made attractive 

useful, It has, therefore, been my first task 
to. ee the political narrative quickly. As for 
ths other topics, I have made a brief survey of 
tham incidentally.” : 

The Peshwa Madhav Rao I., in the eleven 
years of his reign, filled up the void created by 
the annihilation of an entire generation at Panipat ; 
zz he trained many new individuals and families 
fcr the national work. I have Pera together all 
details about them that I could find, methodically 
arranged their characters, family history and 
genealogical trees, and given them with my criti- 
csm ina separate chapter. [Ch. 41.].--Time, place. 
and men,—these are regarded as the soul of history 
--I have embodied in this book what I could 
ascertain as far a8 possible---But, in truth, the 
complete work is beyond the capacity of a single 
individual.” ` ‘ee 

Sardesai. has proceeded to write his history 
Lke a sound. strategist. He first read through tne 
mass of materials, corrected and, oor en cally 
exranged theni, indexed and cross-indexed all the 
reterecces. And it was only after he had done 
this hard task of “the preliminary clearing of the 
ground” (xamin saf karanyachen prathamik kam), 
2s he calls it, that he proceeded, to build up his 
narrative. Every statement in it is thus supported 
3y documentary evidence. a 

We do not see how such a work canbe super- 
seded, unless a mass of new documents is yielded 
ap by dark futurity. Even then, Sardesai’s 
Marathi Riyasat will continue to supply the- indis- 
pensable frame-work on which posterity will only 
embellish or modify. Its abiding value is proof 
against Time. 


H. 


Coming now to the contents, of this volume, 
Sardesai rightly admires Madhav Rao I. as the 
greatest of the Peshwas. This lad of only sixteen 
was suddenly called to the helm of the far-flung 
Maratha empire after the awful catastrophe oa 
Panipat and the death of his father Balaji Rao 
only: five months later. Powerfu: neighbours 
swooped down like vultures on the helpless 
Maratha State ; enemies were not wanting in the 
bosom of his family who unpatriotically tookadvantage 
of the boy Peshwa’s difficulties. d yet Madhav 
Rao was not crushed. In the course of his all too 
short reign of eleven years, with consumption 
daily gnawing away his vitality, he beat all his 
enemies back, reasserted the paramountcy of the 
Peshwa in the Deccan, and restored Maratha Power 
and prestige in the North, This recovery of the 

{aratha Power after the disaster of Panipat is the 
theme of this history of true epic grandeur. 
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But there isin it a chapter of even greater 
fascination to the thoughtful student of our country’s 
past. It is the history -of the interregnum from 
30th August 1773 to 28th May 1774. (Ch. 48). The 
great truth that a mation is greater than any 
individual and that the Marathas, at_ least in that 
period, were a nation, is fully proved by the skill, 
daring, diplomacy and power of concerted action 
with which the Puna Council of Regency saved 
the State and the royal house during the awful 
crisis between the murder of Narayan Rao and the 
birth of his posthumous son in Purandar fort. 


Space cannot be provided for giving here a full 
translation of Sardesai’s long and judicial estimate 
of the Peshwa Madhav Rao’s character (pp. 248-258). 
A few bold strokes are, however, reproduced : 

dhav Rao -was entirely without control and 
autocratic in the work of government. He was 
devoted to truth alone and never desired pleasure 
or repose. He was the living image of (the prin- 
ciple) that truth is rough and hard to accomplish. 
It was his constant thought that he was (only) a 
servant of the State. He never uttered Raghunath 
Rao’s (fatalistic) cry, “What God wills must happen. 
The world is unsubstantial.’ (On the cortrary) by 
his own example he showed cleariy to all the 
realm that human effort i> stt 1ger, and that what 
man does must nappen. His eyes were equally 
fixed on great and small matters.” 


On the subject of the murder of the Peshwa. 
Narayan Rao in his Shanwar palace (80th August 
1773), Sardesai elaborates the view now ‘accepted 
in Maratha circles that Raghunath Rao and his 
wife Anandi Bai did not instigate the crime. He 
calls the imputation hitherto current against them 
a deliberate fabrication of a later age: “From 
reading the documents I have come to this con- 
clusion, (says Sardesai, p. 349), that after the pre- 
mature death of Madhav Rao II the Peshwaship 
descended to Baji Rao IJ. and the Maratha empire 
came to an end. Then, in all the foregoing fabri- 


cation, vulgar tradition held Raghunath Rao, Anandi | 
Baji Rao ll. as responsible (for the na- | 


Bai, and 
tional downfall), This falsification (of history) 
began after the murder of Narayan Rao, There 
was then_the greatest hostility between the Patwar- 
dhan sardar’s family and the tamily of Raghunath 
Rao. Baji Rao I. disposed of the Patwardhans, 
out of spite sor which the gossipy bakhar of 
Harivamsna and the imaginary bakkar of the 
Pesnwas were composed.” | 

The present reviewer has read this passage 
with a smile. When six years ago he asserted in 
his Life of Shivajt_that some historical documents 
had been fabricated in Maharashtra, he was greet- 
ed with howls of ignorant fanaticism. from that 


side. We now see the greatest historian Sin 
Maharashtra publicly admitting the _ deliberate 
falsification. of history in certain bakhars._ Our 


a rare 


readers will thus see that Truth is great and will. 


prevail—even over the Puna squabblers. 

Govind Rao Sardesai’s Marathi Riyasat isa 
great history and deserves translation into English 
at an early date. 


OPIUM IN ASSAM 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


‘THE members of the Congress Opium 
Enquiry Committee in Assam are to be 
heartily congratulated on their self-sacri- 

ficing work undertaken on behalf of the 
Assamese indigenous population and the Hill 
tribes surrounding the Brahmaputra Valley. 
|The Report, which they have just published, 
| is a memorial of their untiring efforts for the 
| relief of their fellow-countrymen, who have 


whole countryside was deep under water 
They spoke laughingly to me concerning some 
of their adventures, and told me how at one 
place they had been pursued by a herd of 
elephants, and how at another they had been 
carried away by the whirling current of the 
Brahmaputra River and had only narrowly 
escaped drowning. Certainly, few public 
enquiries have been carried on in more 





Mr. Andrews, two nephews of Mrs. Chaliha, Mr. Chaliah, Mrs. Chaliah (centre)—Mrs. Chaliah, the wife of 
the President of the Opium Enquiry Committee. She rendered the greatest service to the enquiry 
committee and did much to help forward the Women’s Movement against Opium in Assam 


become addicted to the opium vice. During 
my own travels with them in Assam in April 
and May, 1925, I could see clearly with my 
own eyes what severe hardships they had 
passed through while pursuing their enquiry 
last year, during the worst of the monsoon 
weather—when rivers were flooded and the 


65—3 


difficult circumstances; but the result has 
fully justified the risks they ran; for 
they have witnessed the opium 
addiction in Assam not merely in 
the town centres, or in the elese 
neighbourhood of the towns, but in the 
remote villages, in the midst of fhe 
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jungles, in places which are rarely visited 
by the educated Assamese. she 
he result of the Enquiry has been a 
complete exposure of the inaccuracy of the 
Government of India’s position as taken up 
by Mr. John Campbell at the League of 
Nations’ World Conference on Opium at 
Geneva, when he declared: (1) that opium 
smoking was practically non-existent in India 
outside Burma, (2) that the people of India 
were so abstemious in the use of opium as 
to make any definite restriction to medicinal 
use unnecessary. 

‘The Report makes a careful distinction 
between the immigrant population, which 
has deen flooding into Assam during the last 
80 years, and the indigenous people of Assam 
who have been inhabiting the country for 
centuries. It further distinguishes between 
the Assam Valley, where the Assamese live, 
and the lower Surma Valley, which is almost 
entirely inhabited by Bengali speaking people. 
The interesting fact is pointed out, that the 
Sylhet district, with two anda half million 
inhabitants, has one of the lowest opium re- 
eords in the whole of India,—its consumption 
being only 0.9 seers per 10,000 people. On 
the other hand, in the Assam Valley itself, 
the consumption is still almost incredibly 
great. In one district, on the Frontier, the 
rate of consumption has reached 237 seers. 


When this rate is compared with the index- 


figure of the Sylhet district, the contrast 
between the Upper Assam and the Lower 
Surma Valley becomes manifest. 

An extremely interesting chapter is given, 
in this Congress Report, tracing back the past 
history of opium consumption in Assam. It 
‘appears that the opitm poppy began to be 
cultivated only at the beginning of the 19th 
Certury, and that the opium vice had not 
got any strong hold upon the Assamese 
people when the British came into power in 
1826. But from 1826 to 1860 things went 
from bad to worse. The British themselves 
competed with the local opium sales by im- 
porting, at an absurdly low price of Rs. 5 
per seer, large quantities of Government opium 
from outside Assam. ‘This was sold for 
revenue purposes, in order to beat down the 
price of the local product. The consequence 
of this reckless competition between Govern- 
ment opium and private opium was, that, by 
the year 1833, when Mr. Moffat Mills publish- 
ed his official statement, to the Governor- 
General, Assam had become an opium addict- 
ed country from one end to the other. Two 
remarkable leaders, Moniran Dewan and 
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Anandaram Dhekial Phookan, are quoted in 


this chapter as giving from their own local 
experience sound advice. Anandaram’s state- 
ment runs as follows:—“We would beg to 
submit that the people would never shrink 
from the use of the drug as long as they 
continue to obtain supplies of it; and they 
would seldom consider themselves too poor to 
purchase it.” Mr. Moniram Dewan proposed 
a scheme for the complete reduction of 
opium cultivation in 20 years; but though 
Mr. Moffat Mills, in his statement to the 
Governor-General, pointed out clearly the 
frightful ravages that were being made in 
the country by opium addiction, no step was 
taken by Government to put into practice 
Moniram Dewan’s advice concerning the ration- 
ing of opium over a period of twenty years 
until it became finally abolished. 

After 1860, the Government assumed the 
monopoly; and from that time forward the 
responsibilitiy for the increasing opium 
addiction must rest chiefly wiih the Assam 
Government itself. Accurate figures and 
statistics began to be given from 1873 on- 
wards. From these we find that in the year 
1875-1876 the consumption was 1874 maunds. 
Nearly 45 years after this date, in 1919-20, — 
we find that though the Assamese indigenous 
population had only slightly increased in 
numbers, the general opium consumption was 
almost as excessive as ever. The figure for 
1919-20 was still as high as 1748 imaunds. 
Although the consumption for 1920 was 
slightly less than that of 1875, it undoubted- 
ly represents a greater number of opium 
addicts; for while there were over 5,000 shops 
in 1875, there were only 300 in 192C. The - 
inference from this is, that while the number 
of consumers would be smaller, the number 
of heavy consumers, or addicts, would be 
greater. Thus in the course of over 40 years, 
the conditions of opium consumption in 
Assam had not improved under the Govern- 
ment monopoly, but had gone, in many ways, 
from bad to worse. 2 


Then came a dramatic change. The Non- 
Co-operation Movement was started and — 
Mahatma Gandhi visited Assam in 192]. — 


From the time of his visit onwards, the 
opium consumption, which had kept up so 
high an average for over 40 years, suddenly 
declined; and it continued to decline steadily 
until it has reached today the figure of only 
a little over 800 maunds. | 

The answer of the Government to the 
Non-Co-operation Movement, when it saw the _ 
revenue suddenly dropping, and the consump- — 
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OPIUM IN ASSAM 





A Group of village Addicts. 


tion declining at such a rate that the income 
from opium seemed likely to disappear al- 
together, was to imprison the opium refor- 
mers, The temperance workers, who pickett- 
ed the opium shops, were sent to prison by 


hundreds, and in the end very nearly one 
thousand volunteers and temperance workers 
were put into jail. But the movement was 


not crushed by these means. Indeed, it only 
took a stronger and firmer root in the heart of 
the people. The opium reform movement in 
Assam today is more powerful and vigorous 
among all classes than it has ever been be- 


fore. Not only Congress workers, but all 
political parties are determined to abolish 
the evil. 


In recent years the Government itself has 
been moved by the increasingly rising 


enthusiasm of the people of Assam and the 
tone of Government officials when speaking 
about opium today is entirely different from 


that which they used cnly a few years before. 
It seems likely that the voice of the people 
will soon prevail, and that the Government of 
Assam will accept the mandate of the people 
and ration all shops down year by year 
until opium becomes practically prohibited. 


At the same time individuals will be strictly 
registered, and only those who are too con- 
firmed and inveterate opium consumers to give 
up the habit will be allowed to continue 
until they die off, and a new generation 
comes, which has not been addicted at all. 
There is every sign, therefore, that the 
opium evil which has played such havoc in 
Assam and brought degeneration upon one 
of the noblest races in India, will soon be a 
thing of the past. The national enthusiasm 
is so great that nothing in the long run will 
be able to resist it. We may be very thank- 
ful indeed to that devoted body of workers 
who bravely risked imprisonment in this 
remarkable temperance work, and went by 
hundreds into the jails in order to inspire 
the villagers to throw off the evil habit. 
Truly the way in which Assam is now moving 
towards complete freedom from opium ad- 


diction is an inspiring sight! It is a thing 
that may well move the rest of India to take 
courage in such reform movements and be 
confident that with faith and greater enthus- 
iasm even greater victories may be won in 


the future 


Perhaps the most striking part of the 
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report is the chapter on opium smoking. As 
I have already stated. the evidence given by 
Mr. Clayton and also by Mr. John Campbell 
‘before the world Conference at Geneva, was 
to the effect that outside Burma there was 
‘practically no opium smoking in the whole 
of India. The opium Enquiry Committee 
after making full investigation has come to 
the conclusion that at least one third of the 
opium consumed in Assam is actually smoked. 





A village smoker. 


But even this estimate is exceeded by the 
Gevernment’s own Report which has now 
been published for the first time and is 
quoted for the first time in this opium 
Enquiry Committee’s Report instituted by 
the Congress. The Government figure places 
the proportion of opium smokers at as high 
an average as 50 per cent. They also add 
the impertant fact that almost universally 
the opium habit is begun through the practice 
of opium smoking rather than opium eating. 
We have then here at least, one definite 
acknowledgment by the Government that opium 
smoking is alarmingly prevalent in Assam. 
Yet the Indian Government representative at 
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Geneva never mentioned this fact at all, but 
definitely suppressed it. 
In the Royal Commission on Opium of 


1893-95, one thing was unanimously decided 


by the Commissioners, that. whatever might 
be said about opium eating, opium smoking 
was harmful and even pernicious. Yet we 
find that thirty years after this Royal Com- 
mission the Government of Assam publishes 
its own Report, which frankly acknowledges 
the fact that 50 per cent. of the opium issu- 
ed under Government monopoly in Assam is 
actually smoked. The evidence of the Assam 
Government Report goes even further than 
this ; for it acknowledges that opium smoking 
has largely increased since the year 1860, 
when the Government of Assam took over 
the opium trade as a monopoly and ran the 
trade in the interest of the Government. 
There could hardly be a condemnation too 
severe for a Government which persists in 
making revenue out of the chief vice of the 
people, thirty years after the Royal Commis- 
sion has openly declared that the practice 
of opium smoking is vicious and needs 
entirely suppressing. 

While in other parts of India, where the 
opium habit has never been formed, it may 
be possible to do without a definite Danger- 
ous Drugs Act, the educated people of Assam 
are clear in their own minds that a Danger- 
ous Drugs Act is vitally necessary for them- 
selves in Assam. The recommendations of 
the Congress Opium Enquiry Committee in 
this respect are both moderate 
and simple in their practical application. 
They run as follows:  - 

“(1) The sale of opium and its derivatives 
should be ultimately limited to the medical 
and scientific needs of Assam. 

“(2) Provision should be made for confirm- 
ed addicts above the age of forty, enabling 
them to procure a rationed amount of opium, 
their names being registered for that pur- 


se. 

“(3) All opium addicts, who are under 
forty years of age, should he dealt with as 
medical patients. Wherever opium is needed 
by them, it should be given only under the 
order of a fully qualified doctor, the medical 
permission to` obtain it being subject to 
quarterly renewal. 

(4) These changes should be carried out 
within the next five years. At the end of 
five years, opium should be placed on the 
list of poisons under a Dangerous Drugs 
Act, and treated as such for all inhabitants 
of Assam.” 


in character ~ 





Mr. Sarma, Mr. Chalia Mr. Hati Barua opium addicts squatting on the Ground. 


the following 
of the 


with 
summing up 


The Report ends 
words, which form a 
whole question :— | 

“We therefore, appeal to all those who 
desire the welfare of Assam to organize 
themselves into anti-opium societies and to 
advocate opium prohibitions amongst the 
people in general. This will lead to the 
education of public opinion against the opium 
evil and create a moral atmosphere, without 
which no great success can be achieved. 
Every avenue of approaching the illiterate 
masses, who are the greatest consumers, 
should be employed. Especially necessary is 
the careful training of young children in all 


the Assam Valley 


the elementary schools of 
We would in- 


and among the Hill Tribes. 
vite the co-operation of all sections of the 
community in this educational work, and we 
would specially appeal to the missionaries to 
help us in organising temperance societies 
among the Hill tribes with whom they are 
closely connected. 

“Finally, we would venture to ask Mahatma 
Gandhi once more to come to Assam and 
put himself at the head of a great anti- 
opium campaign to be carried on by entirety 
peaceful means.” 
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ECONOMIC LEGISLATION IN THE SMALL HOLDINGS MOVEMENT 


By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


Tue SoctoLocgy or SmaLL HoLDINGS 
CCORDING to Professor Macgregor on 
Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation 
there is no evidence to show that small 
holders are either more or less “efficient and 


productive” than large farmers. The suppert 
of the “small holdings” policy in England 
is therefore being dictated by other than 
economic motives. 


There are considerations of national de- 
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fence. Then there is the question of public 


health. The desiderability of keeping as many > 


families as possible down to their farms on 
the village and preventing the “rural exodus” 
i also always before the eyes of the theorists 
and legislators. And last but not least, there 
operates the expediency of raising landless 
Isbourers or other azricultural working men 
to the status of landed proprietors, a ground 
on which it is admitted that an “effective” 
small holdings policy is a matter of social 
justice. 


STATE Dyrervention IN LANDED PROPERTY 


The movement in favour of the creation 
and multiplication of small holdings embodies, 
in the first place, the attempts of a people 
to redistribute the lands that the status quo 
sanctifies as the foundations of law and 
order. In the second place, there is implicit 
in it the right of the state, nation or com- 
munity to dictate the size of estates that a 
landholder is entitled to own or control. 

Finally ove notices in these lagislative 
tendencies the formal establishment of state- 
landlordism or land-nationalisation in a 
partial or complete manner. Small Holdings 
Aets therefore are essentially communistic 
and Bolshevistic in spirit and form,—although 
no doubt in each instance the expropriations 
are accomplished with more or less adequate 
icdemnity. 


Tue Trenp or LAND-LEGISLATION IN EUROPE 


And yet economic legislation of this 
character cannot be described as due to 
zhe impact of the Sovietic-Russian theory 
and practice of November 1917. Rather, 
nistorically speaking, one should describe 
the New Russia’s experiments in Govern- 
mental land-owning or land-control as but 
the last and extremest stages in an evolution 
through which Europe had been passing 
during the previous generation. This is but 
anether way of saying that the trend of 
land-legislation in European countries has 
been more and more in the direction of 
what is today associated with dangerous 
Russia. 

In England the Small Holdings Act was 
passed in 1908. Down to 1914 the British 
Government spent £5,250,000 in order to 
establish 14,000 new small holders. 

Denmark had preceded England in this 
lecislation. There the Act was passed in 
1899. The state advanced about £3,000,000 
dewn to 1922, and 9860 smali holdings were 


the land-reform, 
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created. The laws of October 1919 have 
but carried the movement farther. 

= Still older is the legislation in Germany. 
The Rentengutsgesetxgebung or rentland-legisla- 
tion of 1890 and 1891 marks an epoch in 
agricultural reconstruction 
and rural reorganisation of Europe. . By 
1914 the German Government spent £12,000, 
000 and succeeded in establishing 20,000 
colonists. The movement has gota tre- 
mendous fillip under the law of 1919, which 
was enacted as soon as the Republic was 
formally established. 


GERMANY'S LEAL CONTRIBUTIONS to Economic 
DEVELOPMENT 


In this connection it is interesting ot 
observe en passant, that some of the most 
vital socio-economic legislation of con- 
temporary Europe has arisen in Germany. 
The Landschaft is an old Credit Union 
of Prussia designed (1770) to issue land 
bonds on the estates mortgaged in its favour. 
It has furnished example and precept to 
the large and petty zamindars of the 
Baltic States, Poland, Norway, Denmark, 
Hungary, Russia and U. S. A. 

The Raiffeisensche Darlehenskasse (Rai- 
ffeisen system of cooperative credit) is 
another item which the agricuJturists of the 
world owe to German talent and legislation. 
Although the movement goes back to the 
fifties, the world has begun to take note 
of it since 1895 when the Prussian Central 
Cooperative State Bank was founded by 
the government. Then there is the legisla- 
tion on social insurance, which enacted 
between 1883 and 1889 has now become 
almost an universal stock in trade of re- 
form movement in every progressive 
country. 


© POLITICAL ENFRANCHISEMENT OF GERMAN 
PEASANTS 


To come back to the Rentengut laws. 
It has to be remembered that, as one under- 
stands from H. Gerdes’ Geschichte des deut- 
schen Bauernstandes (History of the German 
Peasant Class) or Haepkes’s Wrtschaftsg- 
eschichte (Economic History) that the nine- 
teenth century began in Germanic states 
with an “énslaved peasantry” and a pre- 
dominant Zamindar class. It was under 
the inspiration of the French revolution 
and the philosophical liberalism preached 
by Kant and Fichte that the Bawernbefrevung 
(emancipation of the peasants) movement — 
was initiated. The legislation set on foot — 
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by Stein and Hardenberg between 1807 and 
1812, although well-meant, did not succeed 
in accomplishing much in order to improve 
the economic lot of the -cultivators. The 
oe of the Zamindars were still kept 
Intact. 


Protection of PEASANTS 


The peasants were now, however, free as 
“ political” and “legal” persons. There were 
improvements in other directions. In 182] 
an Act was passed by which on the petition 
of village people Gemetnhettsteslung i.e. the 
partition of communal lands could take place. 
This reform has enabled the peasants each 
to have his own holding in one connected 
plot. The consolidation of cultivable and 
cultivated areas under single and undivided 
authority was thus assured. 

In order to provide for the undivided 
inheritance of land, thus consolidated into 
single plot, a special legislation has been 
carried out so late as 1882. It is called 
Anerbenrecht. This as well as the previous 
measure may.be described as falling within 
the category of Bauernschutx (protection of 
the peasants). | 


Tur PROBLEM OF [INTERNAL OOLONISING. 


The “protection of peasants” on these 
lines did not involve much interference with 
the “vested interests.” But by 1850 it had 
been found out that there were about 400,000 
“emancipated ” peasants to whom agriculture 
appeared hardly “paying” since their hold- 
ings were too small. The “new industries” 
of the day proved also to be more attractive 


for these more or less landless labourers ` 


than farm-work. It was under the conditions 
of this “industrialization’ or competition 
between factory and farm that the Zamindars 
began to feel the want of adequate working 
men for their estates (e 1870). 

The German government had to face the 
problem of having enough cultivators for the 
country. It was resolved to increase the 
peasant element in the rural centres by 
Ansiedlungspolittk,—a systematic policy of 
Innere Kolonisation (Internal colonizing or 
land settlement) described in Professor Ser- 
ing’s book on the subject (Leipzig, 1893). 
Thus originated the laws of 1890-91. 


New Prasaxt PROPRIETORS. 


The peasants were not willing to take the 
lands or live in the villages unless they were 
by law enabled to feel that they were 
“owners” of the plots which they cultivated. 
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Mere tenancy had no charms for them. 
The legislation gave them what they wanted 


by breaking up the large estates. 

The government Rentbanks came to the 
help of the peasants, bought from the Zamin- 
dars the plots desired by their clients, provid- 
ed them with loans for farm and buildings 
under the most favourable Gonditions and 
took upon themselves the responsibility of 
paying off the Zamindars with small doses of 
annuity in course of time. In order to 
prevent partition the Anerbenrecht has been 
enforced on these new peasant proprietors. 


RESTRICTIONS ON PROPERTY. 


The legislation did not arise out of sheer 
philanthropy for the peasant class. Nor was 
it dictated out of enmity to the Junkers, the 
landowning aristocracy. But all the same, 
by the fiat of the state a redistribution of 
property has taken place. And it would be 
sheer camouflage to describe the process as 
an ordinary “transfer of property” such as 
the usual Roman law understands it. Thelaws 
have deprived the original Jand-owners of 
much of their freedom both as regards the 
transfer as well as the indemnity. On the 
other hand the new peasnat owners also are 
not privileged to sell or divide the property at 


` their own sweet will. The Rentengutsgesetxge- 


bung of 1890-91 is really the first of its kind 
in-modern times to have restricted the right 
of the individual in regard to real estate in 
favour of the nation. 


Tar Lasp Rerorau or 1919 


From the German achievements of 1890- 
1891 realized as they were in the epoch 
of Bismarckian absolutism, it is indeed 
a tremendous jump to the proletarian 
ideal of restrictions to property as embodied 
in the Leninism of 1917. But even in 
Germany how far the people are prepared to 
go has been evident from the law of August 
1919, which -however perhaps to a certain 
extenf, is to be read in the light of the pre- 
vious and simultaneous happenings in Russia. 


ABOLITION oF Faaumy-Excairs 


In the first place, the Republic of Germany 


has abolishrd in its entirety the system of 
Fideikommisse. There was a tendency amone 
o 


the members of the new moneyed classes the 
“industrial magnates” (c. 1870), to found coun 
try-estates and keep large areas in the control 
of their families. This is no longer possible 
under the constitution of 1919. 
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Toe Macya CHARTA oF DAND SETTLEMENT 


A far-reaching law was passed the same 
day, August 11, on which the new constitu- 
tim of Germany was issued. Under its pro- 
- visions, in certain districts owners of more 
than 875 bighas are compelled to group them- 
se:ves in Landlieferungsverbaenden or “land 
transfer-unions” and to sell one-third of the 
crltivated area to certain government recog- 
nized public bodies. These public bodies 
have been accorded the right not only of 
“pre-emption” but also of “expropriation”. 
Only those who possess less than 875 bighas 
are notto betouched. In Agrarwesen und 
Agrarpolitik i. e. Agriculture and Agyicultur- 
al Policy” (Leipzig, 1920) by Professor Wyg- 
aczinsky this law is described as embodying 
the Magna Charta of land settlement. 

Such is the history of small holdings, 
associated as they are with various names, 
Ansiedlung (colonising), Rentengut (rent-land) 


. x 
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or the like that has been a constant example 
to Denmark and that is today inspiring the 
authors of Agricultural Tribunal of Investiga- 
lion in Great Britain. 


Waar is a Suau HoLpNe? 


It is dificult exactly to define a small 
holding. In Denmark, the latest official ex- 
perts have fixed upon 44 bighas as the mini- 
mum size. In England the standard was up 
till now 175 bighas. There is a tendency to 
raise the unit by about 25 to 30 per cent. 
In Germany, the holdings created by the laws 
of 1890-91 and 1919 have an average area of 
119 bighas. In each instance the unit is 
considerd to be small enough to be adequate- 
ly cultivated by one farmer with the help of 
his family (and as a rule without hired 
labour) and at the same time large enough 
to maintain the family on a reasonable level 
of material prosperity and “mental satisfac- 


. tion.” 
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THE NEXT ECONOMIC STAGE 


By PROF. NALINAKSHA SANYAL, m.a 


N the very primitive stage of human life man 
never knew how tomale things for bis own 
use. He lived by hunting and by 

gathering fruits etc., or by otherwise appropriat- 
ing nature’s products directly for his own 
consumption. There was no industry, no 
division of labour, no private property. Eco- 
nomists have called this the hunting stage. 

In the second stage, known as the pastoral 
stage, men learnt to’ domesticate animals. 
The necessity for securing “food for future 
consumption was felt and the only way 
towards this was found in keeping herds of 
animals ready for future satisfaction of wants. 
The animals required pasture . and the life 
cf man’ necessarily grew to be nomadic. 

Animals however could {not eternally 
supply food for the growing generations of 
men. Nature had to be controlled and 
directed to produce provisions for human 
beings. Men learnt to utilise nature’s power 
for raising food products for themselves. 
The agricultural stage was reached. Gradually 
the idea of private property developed and a 


‘adoption of hand-made manufactures. 


system of some division of labour was also 
noticed. 

The fourth stage was reached with the 
Man’s 
necessities began to grow and the ideas of 
self-sufficiency and exclusiveness gave place 
to conceptions of inter-dependence and co- 
operation. Men produced articles at home 
with materials and tools collected by them- 
selves and exchanged them directly with 
consumers by way of barter. This. handi- 
craft stage evolved through different manifes- 
tations and ultimately led to. the industrial 
stage of modern times. 

In the industrial stage manual power is 
largely replaced by machines and nature is 
made to help mankind with steam and elec- 
tric power. A complete revolution in the 
methods of production, transportation as well 
as exchange is brought about, and men be- 
come more and more inter-dependent. Barter 
gives way to money economy. Mechanism 
of exchange becomes intricate with the 
introduction of credit. Division of labour 
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becomes wider and finer and extends to 
territorial division through international trade. 
Private property develops with a vengeance. 
Capitalists command economic destinies of 
nations and labour is completely dissociated 
from any control of production. This is the 
present economic stage. No human institu- 
tion however is ordained to remain 
static and signs are already manifest 
of the possible break-up of the present 
economic order. The growing -demand of 
labour to participate more fully in the fruits 
of production, the ery for the destruction of 
capitalism, the problems of the trusts and 
{the kartels, the combination of numerous 
small capitalists with labourers in joint-stock 
or co-partnership production, the growth of 
credit in all its manifestations, the nationali- 
sation of productive organizations (culminating 
in Bolshevie destruction of private property 
in the case of Russia) are all steady indica- 
tions of the coming of a new era. 
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In this coming age industry is likely to 
take up corporate form. Partly on account 
of the growing difficulties of competition and 
partly on development in the ideas of co- 
operation, the individual manufacturer will 
have hardly any scope for making a stand 
in the future economic world. Credit will al- 
most ccmpletely replace money and a com- 
plexer form of barter with paper measures 
for values of articles will grow as the princi- 
pal method of exchange. The object of 
roduction will primarily consist in offering 
‘service” to mankind and the ideas of making 
money or proiteering will almost totally 
disappear. All benefits of industrial achieve- 
ments will proceed ultimately to the commu- 
nity at large being filtered through indivi- 
duals, syndicates and the newly organised 
state. The conception of private property 
will be revised totally and the laws of inherit- 
ance and transfer re-written, and re-modelled. 


THE RIVER-FRONT, BENARES 


By P. SESHADRI 


TEMPLES AND Ortner PLACES or [INTEREST 


F Calcutta has been called the City of 
Palaces and Lucknow the City of 
Gardens, Benares may well be styled the 

City of Temples. Through centuries of her 
history she has received attention from the 
entire Hindu world, one province in India 
anxious to vie with another in offering its own 
contribution to beautify the place. Bengal and 
Maharastra, Punjab and Madras, even distant 
Nepal and Assam have joined hands in the 
rearing of temples in the sacred city. 
Besides the well-known ones “where public 
worship is offered on a large scale, there are 
a large number of private shrines. In fact, 
it is the ambition of every Hindu gifted with 
great wealth to build a shrine of some kind 
or other within the holy limits ‘and endow 
it, as best as he may, with facilities for per- 
petual service and worship. Reference has 
been made, when describing the river-front, 
to some of the temples which line the river. 
A fewof the more prominent of the remain- 
ing ones in the city will be mentioned ‘here 
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and this chapter will’ also include a brief 
description of some of the other objects of 
interest. l 


The shrine of Vishweshwar and its neigh- 
bourhood represent the most important of the 
places of worship for the Hindus. Benares, 
from time immemorial, has peen the city of 
Vishwanath and the traditions of long centuries 
have gone to enhance its sanctity. There is 
always a dense crowd of worshippers at the 
temple and on special occasions it is difficult 
to find even jostling accommodation inside 
its courtyard. -We owe the present structure 
to Maharani “Abalyabai of Indore. There is 
some fine carving in the temple and the roof 
is gold-plated by the generosity of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh of the Punjab. Near by is the 
Gyan Bapi or the well of knowledge, a 
draught of whose sacred waters is believed 
by the orthodox Hindu to produce the highest 
spiritual illumination. The temple of 
Annapurna or the Indian Ceres éver ready 
to pour her wealth of plenty to the devout 
worshipper is also there. 
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In strange incongruity with these Hindu 
structures, there is big mosque in the adjoin- 
ing courtyard just behind the Carmichael 
_ Public Library situated on the high road 

leading to Chowk. History and even the 

present appearance of the mosque can how- 
ever explain the strange proximity. Aurangazeb 
whose wrath decended with special violence 
on the unfortunate city of Benares, the centre 
and crown of Hinduism, destroyed the original 
temple to Vishwanath situated on this spot 
and built the mosque, retaining even the 
original valls and only surmounting the 
structure with the Saracenic domes and 
minarets associated with Islam. A glance at 
the walls will show that they belonged to a 
Hindu temple at one time. They indicate a 
structure of considerable beauty and magni- 
tude. 

The number of temples in Benares is 
legion and reference can be made only toa 
handful of them here. In far south, on the 
way to the Benares Hindu University, there 
is a temple to Durga whose worship is quite 
popular in Benares and in northern India, if 
not so universal as in Bengal. There is a 
fine tank with well-dressed banks on its side 
and there is also the tomb of Swami 
Bhaskaranand in the neighbourhood. To the 
north of the city, beyond Vishwanath, there 
are a number of shrines like Kala-Bhairav, 
Bindu-Madhav and so on. In the west, 
temples crowd round the regions of Lakshmi 
Kund and Surya Kund. There is not a road 
in Benares driving along which the visitor 
may not come across a gold-tipped turret 
‘surmounting a temple with exquisite carved 
facings in stone. Hvery big mansion situated 
on its own grounds is‘ sure to have a temple 
within the compound from which the bronze 
bells will peal forth morning and evening 
inviting attention to the service and worship 
carried on inside. 

Benares is such a rambling city, that it 
is rather difficult to take the visitor along 
well-defined routes to do the sights. But 
there is one great highway parallel to the 
river traversing the entire length of the city 
along which he may wander with profit 
surveying the crowded scenes on either side. 
From the Assi which is only a nala during 
the greater part of the year, it proceeds 
through the most crowded parts of the city 
to Rajghat in the extreme north, at one time 
probably the fortified gateway leading to the 
place. The populousness inereases towards 
the centre as the visitor comes from either 
side, and he who has wandered along this 
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road has seen the teeming population of 
Benares. One of the few spacious crossings 
in the city is near Dashashwamedh from which 
spot, for another nearly; two miles towards 
as north, increases the bustle of the city’s 
ife. 

As in many other cities in northern India 
the spacious opening in Chauk, in front of the 
police station which looks like a little castle, 
is the centre of the city’s commercial life, 
especially in the evenings. Lanes radiate 
from the neighbourhood with shops which 
have stored in them all the wealth of Benares 
in its famous silk fabrics, some of them of 
exquisite texture, ornamented with fascinating 
designs of gold thread. In spite of all the 
advance of the industrial world, in silk- 
weaving and in gold embroidery in recent. 
decades, Benares manufactures in the line 
hold their own even to-day in the markets 
of India and abroad. Near by is also the 
brass bazaar honoured by association with 
the name of Harishchandra, in whose labyrin- 
thine mazes, the visitors can pick up some of 
the best brass work of India, quaint in design 
and full of the most patient and detailed 
ornamentation. 

Another crossing, and we cometo a parting 
of ways, the one to the rightleading to Rajghat 
and the Kashi station in the north and the 
opposite one proceeding towards the Benares 
Cantonment through Kabir Chaura, a -suburb 
associated with the memory of the well-known 
Indian saint of the name. On the former 
road are the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, refe- 
rence to whose useful activities has been 
made elsewhere, the Kotwali and the grain 
markets of the city. There is also the Town- 
Hall built in commemoration of the visit of 
the Duke of Edinburgh to Benares in 1870, 
and opened by his late Majesty King Edward 
VII on the occasion of his visit to India as 
Prince of Wales in 1876. The hall is the 
usual place of meetings for the city. Beyond 
is the Kashi Railway station which marks, 
more or less, the northern end of the city’s 
bounds. . 

Taking the road in the contrary direction, 
we pass through the historic suburb of Kabir 
Chaura associated with that wonderful mystic 
prophet of the fifteenth century whose fervent 


outpourings of spiritual ecstasy continue to 


exercise a profound influence on the masses 
of India even to-day. It has been said by 
Miss Evelyn Underhill in her introduction 
to Rabindranath Tagores One Hundred 
Poems of Kabir: “Kabir belongs to that 
small group of supreme mystics—-amongst 
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whom St Augustine, Ruysbroeck and the 
Sufi poet Jalaluddin Rumi are perhaps the 
chief, who have achieved that which we might 
call the synthetic vision of God.” It was 
from this neighbourhood that he sent forth 
those popular songs in Hindi full of benignant 
- charity and the sweetness of true religion 
which have become a prized inheritance of 
the people. Iu spite of living ata centre 
where the rites and ceremonies of religion 
are often apt to obscure the essence of 
faith, Kabir kept his vision of the eternal 
verities of life undimmed and communicated 
‘his spirit to all those around him in an at- 
mosphere of what Matthew Arnold has 
called ‘bounding emotion”. A small Kabir 
Dass ka Mandir in an unpretentious little 
lane commemorates. the saint’s association 
with this suburb while there is another 
memorial to him on the Grand Trunk Road 
to Allahabad outside the city. It is known 
as Kabir Das ka Batthuk and tradition has 
it that Kabir Das as a babe was found here. 

Another spot of considerable historical 
importance in this part of the city is an 
old garden-house now transformed into the 
headquarters of the Radhaswamis of the 
place. It is Madhav Das Garden situated on 
the mainroad where Warren Hastings camped 
on the occasion of his visit to Benares. 
During the few days he stayed in Benares, 
his fortunes were undergoing serious fluc- 
tuations. On one occasion, the citizens of 
Benares and the forces of the Raja made 
common cause and inflicted severe injuries 
on Warren Hastings’ soldiers and there is a 
story current that the illustrious Governor- 
General had to keep himself in hiding for a 
“while in a well inside the compound. Some 
of the British army killed in engagements 
here on the occasion are interred in the 
cemetery in Chaitganj adjoining the police 
station. 

The situation was made so uncomfortable 

' to Warren Hastings that he had to flee to 
Chunar, pending the arrival of reinforce- 
ments to strengthen his hands. There is a 
Hindi ballad describing his flight : 

Hatht pur howdoh, ghoda per jeen 

Jaldi chale gat Warren Hasteen, 

There is also an interesting variation of the 
couplet which tells us that he fled in such 
confusion that he put the howdah on the 
horse and the saddle on the elephant ! 

A vast pilgrim-centre like Benares, with a 
permanent population of nearly two hundred 
thousand, and a further floating population 
always coming and going out of the city, is 


badly in need of hospital accommodation. 
Two well-equipped hospitals, the King 
Edward and the Ishwari Memorial, the latter 
for women, situated along the same road 
supply the need. King Edward Hospital, 
formerly known as the Prince of Wales 
Hospital commemorates the visit of King 
Edward as Prince of Wales, but the history 
of the medical foundation goes to an earlier 
period. The nucleus of the institution was 
formed so early as in the times of Jonathan 
Duncan who was political resident of the 
place in the time of Maharajah Udit Narayan 
of Benares and was responsible for many 
beneficent activities. Beginning with a grant 
of land by the Maharajah in 1787, the founda- 
tion has enjoyed benefactions of various 
kinds from time to time. The Ishwari 
Memorial Hospital which is now presided 
over by a distinguished Hindu lady doctor 
trained abroad, was erected in 1890, by His 
Highness the present Maharajah of Benares 
in memory .of his predecessor Maharajah 
Ishwari Prasad Narain Singh. The hospital 
is under the management of the Dufferin 
Fund and fulfils a great want in the city. 
Besides the hospitals for troops in the 
Cantonment there are only two other hos- 
pitals, the Bhelupura hospital built by the 
generosity of the late Maharaja Sir Viziaram 
Gajapathi, K. ©. S. I,and the Lakshmi 
Narayan Hospital at Dasaswamedh, built by a 
Marwari merchant aS a memorial to his son. 
The Benares Hindu University has just com- 
pleted a hospital at the southern end which, 
it is hoped, will develop in course of time 
into a fine institution for medical relief as 
also for medical education. 

We reach Benares Cantonment passing 
the headquarters of the Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, a well-known religious organi- 
sation cf Orthodox Hindus which enjoys the 
patronage of many of the ruling princes of 
India and has some useful work of religious 
propagation to its credit. The Queen's 
College and the Victoria Park are also in 
the same neighbourhood. The Canton- 
ment, located on the high ground of Sigra, 
is of the usual -regulation type with barracks 
and parade-grounds and does not call for 
any special remarks. All the public offices 
and official residences are on this side and 
enjoy fine situations, though handicapped by 
want of sufficient proximity to the major 
part of the city. 

There are, however, two buildings worthy 
of more than passing notice, both of them 
now in the possession of H. H. the Maha- 
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rajah of -Benäres. One is the Mint House 
which has ceased to be a mint for a long 
time, but is associated with memories of 
dames Prinsep, the well-known numismatist. 
James Prinsep, to whom we owe great 
revorms in connection with the coinage as 
wellas the measures and weights of India was 
Assay Master at this Mint from 1820 to 1830 
before he was promoted to his higher sphere 
of duties in connection with His Majesty’s 
Mint at Calcutta, The building. also played 
a useful part at the time of the great Indian 
Matiny by affording shelter to the European 
residents of the city and the cantonment 
who were expecting every hour an extension 
of the outbreak to this populous centre from 
Cawnpore and Lucknow. In recent years, it 
has also been a successful war-hospital of 
cansiderable activity. 

Near by in the Nandesar House of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Benares, which 
serves as a guest-house for exalted visitors 
to the city who always enjoy the lavish 
haspitality of His Highness. It is at the same 
time a house of historic memories connected 
as it is with a famous episode of Anglo- 
Indian history which occurred at the time of 
the rebellion of Wazir Ali, the ex-king of 
Ouch wko was deposed in 1798 and kept in 
Benares for some timeas a political pensioner. 
In view of the intrigues which he was foment- 
ing ia Benares, it was decided by Lord 
Mornington who arrived as the governor- 
general of India in May 1798, on the recom- 
mendation of the “Judge and First Magistrate” 
of Benares, Samuel Davis, to remove him to 
Calcutta. Wazir Ali who was maturing his 
designs for revoit did not wish to lose time. 
He revolted on the 14th January 1798—one 
of his first attacks being on Nandesar House 
witich at that time was the official residence 
of the “Judgeand First Magistrate’. Mrs. and 
Mr. Davis had just returned from a morning 
ride when Wazir Ali surrounded the house 
with two hundred followers and began at- 
tempting to get at the upper floor where 
they had taken refuge. Standing near a 
trap-door at the head of the staircase, Mr. 
Davis however defended himself heroically 
against the crowd with a long spear which he 
sraiched from the hands of one of his servants. 
- He killed some of the rebels who in spite of 
attempts lasting for nearly an hour could not 
after all dislodge him from: his position of 
vantage and had to withdraw. A detailed 
account of this exhibition of heroism on the 
part of Mr. ‚Davis may be read in the first 
chapter of Col. Laurie’s Sketches of Some 
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Distinguished Anglo-Indians under the some- 
what grandiloquent title of the “Domestic 
Thermopylae of Benares”. 


Before completing this list of places of 
interest in Benares, reference should be made 
to the Ramnagar fort and palace, the resid- 
ence of His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, | 
though they are on the other side of the river 
and are outside the limits of the city. It may 
be mentioned that Ramnagar was not the 
original seat of the Rajas of Benares, Raja 
Balwant Singh having founded it so recently 
as in 1750 forsaking Gangapur. ‘The massive 
walls of the fort and the palace rise almost 
from the water’s edge allowing only one en- 
trance and flight of steps through which 
access can be gained by special permission. 
There is a reception hall and an armoury in- 
side the fort and there are numerous treasures 
inside the palace like exquisite carved ivory- 
work, paintings and illuminated manuscripts 
which last include a wonderful copy of the 
Ramayan of Tulsi Das. There are. three 
temples near the fort-walls, one to the great 
sage Veda Vyas and two others to Mahadev ` 
and Ganga respectively, while there is also a 
more imposing one about a mile from the 
palace known as the Sumeru temple adjoining 
a fine tank. Near about is also the Ram 
Bag, one of the garden-houses of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Benares used for recep- 
tions and entertainments which are a 


promi- 

nent feature of the social activities of His 
Highness. 

It is necessary to pay a tribute of praise 


here to the present enlightened and generous 
ruler of the Benares State. His Highness the 
Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain Singh, G. C. S. I, 
to whom Benares owes many a benefac- 
tion and whose helping hand has always been 
the inspiration of every good cause in the 
ancient city. Installed on the gadz in the 
year 1890, His Highness has laboured hard 
for the advancement of the State for the last 
more than three decades and has succeeded 
in introducing many a beneficent reform 
tending to the happiness and advancement of 
his subjects. A Sanskritscholar and a devout 
follower of the ancient Hindu faith, His 
Highness has endeared himself to the entire 
Hindu world. The city of Benares is out- 
side his territories, but he is still looked upon 
with reverence by the people as the Kashi 
Naresh, the representative of an illustrious 
line of kings who have been the guardians 
of this ecclesiastical capital of Hindu India. 
His Highness has been one. of the most 
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generous patrons of the Benares Hindu 
University and it is no exaggeration to say 
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that it grows under his fostering shelter and 
care. (To be continued) 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE RUSSIAN INTELLIGENTSIA 


By EMMA 


HE most tragic victims of the Bolshevik 
T experiment are, undoubtedly the Intelligent- 
sia. Formerly the greatest spiritual force in 


the life of the people, the moral leaders in the - 


heroic struggle for freedom, the educators 
and emancipators of the peasantry, the In- 
telligentsia today has become the pariah— 
driven, starved, imprisoned or exiled. 

What has caused this extraordinary 
change? The Bolsheviki pretend that the 
Intelligentsia have acted as the enemies of 
the Russian Revolution and therefore had to 
be treated with drastic measures. Closer 
‘ examination, however, disclosed the fact that 
the percentage of counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments among the intellectuals was exceedingly 
small and could have easily been dealt with 
without victimizing every one who had the 
misfortune of belonging to that class. But 
the Bolshevik Dictatorship could evolve no 
more sane or just method than a campaign 
of hatred, discrimination and very cruel per- 
secution. That campaign gradually destroyed 
the value of the Russian Intelligentsia and 
undermined its very existence. 

Of all classes in Russia, the economic 
condition of the Intelligentsia is the worst, 
the pittance doled out to them by the State— 
when employed—the most miserable. Lunat- 
charsky, Commissar of Education, himself 
admits that the main cause of the decline in 
the number of Teachers is the very poor pay 
they receive. “Being paid like beggars”, he 
says in one of his official reports, “the 
teachers are treated as such by the people”. 
Noris Lunatcharsky the only Soviet official who 
explains the dearth in the teaching profession 
on account of the niggardly way instructors 
arid pedagogues are remunerated. During the 
Teacher’s Congress, held in Moscow, one of 
the delegates stated that “the money collected 
for educational purposes is being used for 
other matters.” Further on in his report the 
same delegate declared that “there are frequent 
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cases where the teachers are being paid only 
two roubles per month” (about one dollar). 

More infomative and interesting, however. 
than any statements of Soviet officials are the 
pitiful stories that come ont of Russia in the 
form of letters from the teachers themselves. 
I shall quote from such: i 


“The Northern Volga, August 24, 1924. i 

What is there to write about my, life? It is so 
uncertain and harassed; one is glad if a day passes 
quietly. 1 am anxious about’ the future of my 
children. There is again a ‘cleansing’ of students 
going on. Of the 900 students 300 are to be ex- 
cluded—The village school masters receive only 15 
roubles a month, and even for that we have to 
wait months. We'bear all this patiently—-what do 
not human beings grow accustomed to! What we 
feel most keenly is that we have no rights what- 
soever, The demands made upon the teachers are 
enormous. The political, examinations are harrow- 
ing—I cannot think of them without a shudder.” 


Another teacher writes: 


_ “Everyone is in a depressed state of mind. The 
intelligentsia is enslaved and, having neither means 
nor strength to put up a fight, they submit and 
keep silent. The least harmless conversation _may 
have grave consequences and result. in exile to 
Siberia. There is no hope of any improvement...” 


How professors live in Russia: 


“The conditions of teaching are fraught 
extreme hardship. There is no academic freedom 
of any sort. All mstruction has to be imparted 
from the orthodox Marxian point of view, The 
least deviation from it is denounced. Teachers are 
subjected to a political examination which is 
really a cross-examination as to one’s origin and 
sympathies; the fate of everyone hangs, in the 
balance. Thus everyone who. still retains _ self- 


with 


‘respect and a regard for learning must needs re- 


frain from following the profession of a pedagogue. 
Unfortunately it is not much different in other 
professions. [n every State institution the employees 
are in constant fear of their fate-..For any cultured 
man to remain in Russia now, especially if he 
cannot or will not adapt himself, is impossible. 
Apart from the fact that onemight die of sta: vation, 
one feels degraded—degraded and humiliated every 
moment.” 


A young girl-student writes: 


“As was to be expected, I was ‘fired’ from he 
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College. Several others shared my fate Why 
were we driven out? Because we refused 
to ingratiate ourselves, to cringe before them. 
Although we kept loyal to, the Soviet authorities 
end did not meddle in. politics, they felt instinctive- 
ly that we were not with them...Blank despair 
alternates with a passionate desire to be able to 
live a decent human life, not by order, but with 
ths possibility to breathe freely to think, not to 
mention the other conditions so essential to the 
fils of a cultured human being.” (October, 1924) 


That the poverty described in the above 
sommunications is not exaggerated is proved 
ov the following scale of salaries paid to 
the various professions : 


Hirst-grade Teachers +»: «+ 20-30 roubles per month 
Second-grade 98... TESS -40 1% ey (Z3 
Medical Assistants = + 40-50 no an i 
Nurses ee e tee wee 17-24 „n A a 


In view of the fact that professional 
sons do not share the few privileges ex- 
tended to the workers—such as cheap rent, 
social insurance, ete.—it will be realised that 
the above figures imply actual starvation. 

Yet itis not this miserable economic 
situation which is the source of the most 
poignant suffering of the Intelligentsia. Much 
more is it thecomplete deprivation of politic- 
al rights and their elimination as a spiritual 
force in the life of the people. 

The most influential intellectual force in 
Russia, before the ascendancy of the Bol- 
sheviki, were the writers. Surely in no other 
country had men of letters so fervently and 
etectively voiced the conscience, the aspira- 
tions, and ideals of the people as in Russia. 
Ercm the earliest times they were the lay 
preachers who castigated the political and 
social evils and persistently held out the 
promise of new possibilities. All that is no 
more in present-day Russia. Before daring 
to express themselves, the writers must now 
secure a permit! It is hardly creditable, that 
this skould be the case, yet this is unfor- 
‘tanately the actual situation. In the “Pravda” 
of April 28, 1925 (the “Pravda” is the official 
organ of the Government), the writer, V. 
Voressiev, tersely states the position of the 
intellectuals in Soviet Russia : 

“Although writers and artists are recognised 
officially as useful and necessary workers, they 
are nevertheless financially more burdened than 
any of the other professions. It may not be general- 
ly known that an author, desiring, to exercise 
h‘s calling, is compelled to obtain a ‘license’ which 
zrants him the right () to devote himself to literary 
work, Every six months he has to renew his 
license, for which he has to pay 32 roubles. This 
is. I believe, something unique in the world. The 
author seated at his writing-desk and on the wall 
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before him his license confirming his right | 
occupy himself with literary work wtil the Ist | 
October of the current year.” E 


I hereby reproduce a specimen of such 
document : 


“Issued by the Moscow Finance Departmer 
under No. 764 Category No. 3: T p 
License for personal professional activity withi 
the capital of the adjoining districts, for a perio 
of six months. 
Professional Tax +. «+ 210 roubles 
Local Tax «++ se e ee. 210 
Stamp Duty, eta... Æ a 
Total ... 424 roubles ” 


The recipient of the above document, 
well-known writer and translator of th 
Ukrainian poet Shevtchenko, submitted 
declaration to the Finance Department to th 
effect that he had held a honourable title o 
author for forty years, but that he was nov 
no longer in a position to do so. Hence 
forth he would discard his title and writ 
no more. He handed this declaration per 
sonaly to an old official of the Financ 
Department. The latter, having read the state 
ment, asked: “Well; and-what will happe 
now? I believe you- have no longer the 
right to purchase paper and ink at the 
stationery stores.” 

“Tf I have no right, I shall not buy,” the 
author replied. 

“H’m, yes, but if you were to write a 
a yourself, who could forbid you t 

o so? ” 


‘I think so, too.” 

The old official was silent for a moment 
then, bending over he whispered to the poet 
“Very well, then, buy some paper and ink— 
and describe all these disgraceful things.” 

Veresaiev concludes ‘his article in the 
“Pravda” by referring to the official investi. 
gation recently made by the Petrograd Sec 
tion of the Writers’ Union concerning the 
material condition of its members. It was 
ascertained that the majority of them live ir 
dire distress, and that in numerous cases po- 
verty issogreat tha tthey even lack a change 
of linen and exist in a half-starved.condition 
Yet, notwithstanding this, they are burdened 
with the exorbitant taxes that the Government 
has imposed upon all these belonging to the 
liberal professions. 

_ Verily, the Dictatorship is a chariot-wheel 
which grinds beneath it everything that is 
best in Russia, mest relentlessly of all, its 
Intelligentsia. 
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WHY THE BRITISH DOMINATE MIDDLE ASIA 


By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


BRCUSHERS so persist in throwing a cloak of 
altruism over their Imperialist designs that 
a frank avowal by one of them of the selfish 
Motives which take them to other people’s 
lands and keep them there comes as a welcome relief, 
For that reason Mr. Richard Coke’s book; “The 
Heart of the Middle Hast,” published by Thornton 
Butterworth at 18/6d net, is to be commended. In 
it are laid bare the real springs of action which 
induced his people, in the first instance, to bring 
the Persian Gulf and its littoral under their in- 
fluence, and more recently to fight Germany’s 
Allies in Mesopotamia and evict them from that 
region. 

The author has not the slightest respect for 
those persons who indulge in such make-believe as 
the League of Nations and the Mandatory system. 
Being a realist, sprung from a race which he knows 
is intensely practical in contradistinction to being 
idealistic, he makes it abundantly clear. that the 
British do not work nor spend money in another 
country for the love of the natives of that land, 
but only because cold calculation assures them of 
gain many times greater than the energy and 
treasure they expend. Such, in brief, is the trend 
of Mr. Coke’s thought, and I propose to make a 
hasty survey of them. 

The desire tọ outwit their European rivals 
actuated the British, in the first instance, to exert 
themselves in Middle Asia. The movement began 
eariy in the sixteenth century, 

Vasco da Gama, by doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, had demonstrated the possibility of trading 
direct with India, and the Portuguese established 
their dominion in our land, and from their capital 
Goa colonised the port of Hormuz, at the entrance 


to the Persian Gulf, as an outpost. They soon 
drove the Arabs from their position as masters of 
the sea-borne trade in the Indian Ocean, and for 


a century controlled the carrying trade between 
Europe and India. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch had begun to challenge the Portuguese 
as the carriers of Eastern commodities, and had 
established their centre at Bandar Abbasi, a new 
port on the Persian Gulf, Before they had _ time 
to consolidate their position, the English had re- 
alised the importance of Asia as an outlet for their 
goods, and the English East India Company was 
formed. l , 

The English, with the assistance of the Persians, 
captured Hormuz from the Portuguese. That 
action, the author explains, caused considerable 
complications for His Majesty’s Government, but 

--the directors of the East India Company were 
shrewd men of the world, quite capable of handl- 
ing so delicate a situation. The powerful Duke 
of Buckingham received a gift of £10,000 as part 
of the spoils of war: and there is strong reason to 
believe that King James secretly received an equal 
sum. The incident was smoothed over at the 
Court of Spain, and nothing more came of it.” 


Simultaneously with the capture of Hormaz 
according to the author, the English began to inter-, 
fere in the affairs of the country, which inter- 
ference has continued up to the present 
day. The East India Company entered into a 
defensive alliance with Shah Abbas whereby thry 
undertook to maintain two men-of-war in tLe 
Persian Gulf for the protection of shipping. ws 
occasion arose they took direct action for or against 
one or another of the loca! potentates. They 
occupied Aden in 1839. c g ; 

Indeed, as Mr. Coke puts it, “the connection of 
the English with Mesopotamia was an inevitable 
corollary of their powerful position in India and 
the Persian Gulf.” The “capture of Hormuz n 
1622, and the consequent political agreement | with 
the Persian Government of the time, led inevitab.y 
to the invasion of 1914, and thus to the present 
situation to-day.” . 

The end of the war found the British “masters. 
of Mesopotamia, of Syria, of. Palestine and cf 
large portions of Persia; and British garrisors 
dotted the: entire length of the country from Cairo 
to the shores of the Caspian Sea.” They wers 

finding out to their cost, that it was impossible fcr 
them in the long run to ensure the control of the 
Persian Gulf and the Persian oilfields. without a 
footing in Mesopotamia.” _ Pi , l 

It will be noticed that, in addition to India, oil 
had entered into the calculations. We are told 
that “the discovery of oil in Persia and a growin: 
recognition that petroleum was likely to become 
the fuel for ships of the future, once more served 
to emphasize the importance of the Persian Gulf to 
British interests.” 

A, British subject secured a grant in southern 
Persia in 1901. The Burmah Oil Company, “a 
powerful Scotch group operating in the East,” was 
interested in the new scheme. Coke gives u 
brief but interesting account of the operations o' 
this company : 

“In 1909, it was recognised that a field of muck 
promise had been found, and staps were taken tc 
form an independent company to take control o 
the operations. A refinery was built at Abadan. 
on the Shatt-al-Arab, and a pipe line laid to i 
direct from the fields. The British Admiralty hac 
by this time decided that a safe and ready supply 
of oil for the British Navy was a necessity, anc 
Mr. Winston Churchhill, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, suggested the securing of control in the 
new company by the purchase with Government 
money of a large block of shares. The project 
was carried into execution, and the Anglo-Persian 
Qil Company (as the new concern was termed) 
agreed to accept a number of directors appointed 
by the British Government, and to hold itself in 
readiness to supply | British national needs, when 
called upon. Harly in 1914 the pipe-line was. 
doubled, and the resources of the refinery largely 
increased.” 


It was oil that led to the campaign ir 
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Mesopotamia in the late war. According to Mr. 
oket: AD 
a "The official reasons offered for the initiation 
of the campaign were three ; the protection of the 
oil pipe-line and other plant of the Anglo-Persian 
Qi Company in southern Persia and the 
Gulf, a protection vital to the British navy ; 
the occupation of Basrah and its environs 
with a view to making this protection 
effactive by securing the principal enemy port ; 
an the ‘moral impression’ upon the, local Arabs, 
which, it was thought, could not fail to have an 
echo on the Egyptian border, and might even have 
some effect upon the Moslem population of India. 

In any case, the author remarks, “the invasion 
cf Mesopotamia by the British, at any rate in 
its original form, was inevitable ; it had been made 
inevitable by the assumption of authority by the 

itish in the Persian Gulf, by the discovery of 
oil in southern Persia, and, finally, by the decay of 
the Turkish Empire, and the knowledge that sooner 
or later, if the British were unwilling to. interfere 
in Mesopotamia, there would not be found wanting 
other powers willing to do so.” And he adds : 

“Jf the British had not invaded the sea board 
ot Mesopotamia in 1914, they would have been 
acmpelled to do so at a later period of the World 
War: and the invasion later might have been 
neither so easy nor so successful.” —_ 

As time went on, the British position became 
more and more consolidated. The British hold on 
Persia, “so vital to the oil question, was gradually 
re-established.” By 1919 the. British had found 
out that it would “be impossible for them in the 
long run to ensure the control of the Persian 
Gulf and the Persian oilfields without a footing in 
Mesopotamia. The land of the rivers, now as al- 
ways, holds, the key to the whole Middle East. 
4nd the development ofa ‘sphere of influence, must 
inevitably eventuate in conquest.” The British had 
already conquered Mesopotamia : ae 

“Tt lay now at their feet, helpless, divided in 
wany directions against itself, deprived by the 
suddea collapse of the Turkish Government of even 
the vestiges of Government machinery. a 

The question was: what would Britain do 
with Mesopotamia. Two courses lay open tọ her. 
‘She could “treat it as a territory acquired in war 
and immediately annex it to the British Empire, 
or “could arrange an immediate withdrawal from 
tae country, after setting up some sort of local 
Government which should be reasonably accept- 
able to the people.” There can be no doubt that 
criginally it was intended to take the first named 
course, and treat Mesopotamia as the spoils _ of 
War. I remember distinctly that the 1915 edition 
of one of the important books of reference published 
ennually, to my surprise, listed Mesopotamia as 
a “British Possession.” l 

Towards the close of the war, however, Presi- 
dent Wilson laid down in his “Twelfth Point 
that non-Turkish nationalities of the old Turkish 
Empire were to be given ‘an absolutely unmolested 
opportunity of autonomous _ development. Bri- 
fain was face to face with a dilemma. How could 
she reconcile her old “ sphere of influence” in the 
Middle East, which it was an obvious necessity for 
her to retain, with such an ideal cherished by the 
nead of the nation whose entry at the psychologic- 
al movement had decided the war in favour of the 
of the allies ? a 

Mr. Lloyd George rose tothe occasion. The 
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Mandate system was designed which gave, in 
name, what Wilson desired, and enabled Britain, in 
reality, to dominate middle Asia as set forth in 
the ‘Treaty of Versailles. Certain “communities 
formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire were to 
be “regarded as having reached astage of develop- 
ment where their existence as independent nations” 
could be “ provisionally recognised, subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance 
by a mandatory tower until such time as they 
were able to stand alone.” 

Not until April 24, 1920, was a mandate for 
Mesopotamia granted to Great Britain. That was 
eighteen months after the Armistice. It was the 
first attempt to legalise in any way the the British 
occupation of the country. Not until August_ 10th 
was the Turkish Treaty, which embodied the 
recognition of the mandate, signed by the delegates 
of Turkey, and the draft mandate on behalf of 
Great Britain was not presented to the Council of 
the League of Nations until December. 

Meanwhile a rebellion broke out in Mesopotamia, 
and lasted for seven months. The fact of the 
matter was that the people of the land jumped to 
the conclusion that the mandate system was merely 
the old system under a new name ; that “it would 
resemble the British ‘temporary occupation’ of 
Egypt;” that “they (the Mesopotameans) would 
be, under the mandate plan, free men in theory, 
but in practice subjects of the Power who heid the 
mandate, anew type of colonial; in fact, even 
possibly in a worse position than the colonial, for 
they would lack the latter’s privilege of being an 
actual legal subject of the sovereign state.” As Mr. 
Coke puts it: 

“It should never be forgotten, first and foremost, 
that political idealism of the English Liberal or of 
the American. pattern is almost unknown in the 
Near Fast. The idea that a great nation would be 
prepared to carry out a lengthy and possibly ex- 
pensive project purely on idealistic grounds would 
in any case be merely received in the East with 
cynicism. The latter has a very much longer 
political history than Europe, and, even more so 
than the United States of America; and it is in- 
clined to regard political idealism, unless it is idea- 
lism of the most obviously practical sort, as 
merely a convenient cloak for some other less 
reputable political object. Its people have, political- 
Jy_ speaking, all the ingraine:| suspicion of the 
elderly person who has ‘seen it all before.’ 

Nor can it be said that the people of the 
Near East have had any great reason to put 
their trust in the political idealism, or even in the 
good faith, of the West. They have watched the 

Vest interfere in. Near Eastern matters times out 
of number in quite recent years. but always to 
the eventual advantage of the West. They _have 
seen the British occupation of Egypt and_ the 
Sudan, undertaken according to their sponsors from 
the highest motives and merely for a limited _ time, 
turn into Imperial encroachments of an obviously 
permanent nature; they have seen the same British, 
with no , excusable object, except that of Im- 
perial ambition, occupy both Cyprus and. Aden; 
and they have, seen the gradual French infringe- 
ment of practically the whole northern coast of 
Africa. The absolutely wanton seizure of Tripoli 
from the Turks just. prior to the World War did 
not , escape their notice; nor could the obvious 
European encouragement to ‘Turkey’s many 
Balkan enemies avoid comment. Not unnaturally, 
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it had become an axiom with them that it was 
only a question of time before the various Huro- 
pean Powers would seek still further to divide the 
helpless body of the Near Eastern world between 
themselves.” ree 

This is plain speaking indeed. Now and 
again, however, the author tries to throw the 
veil of idealism over selfish designs. When so 
doing, he merely contradicts himself. Having sought 
on pages 167-68, to impress the reader with the 
fact that the Mesopotamian suspicion as to the 
motives underlying the mandate system was ill- 
founded, on page 221, for imstance, he remarks 
that the weakness of the mandate system lies in 
the fact that it presupposes that a strong nation 
will be willing to assume the burden of the 
guidance of a young State which is admitted by 
the general opinion of the world to be incapable 
of standing alone.” is 

Granted that such a stong nation be willing to 
assume such a responsibility, he declares that * no 
strong nation will be allowed_by its own nationals 
to bear che burden (including probably a heavy 
financial burden) of guiding the destinies of a 
smaller State, unless it is allowed very great 
material advantages in return. 

He explains that a 

--rich and powerful State cannot ‘adopt’ a poor 
and feeble State, in the manner in which a rich 
individual may adopt a poor and struggling youth 
because In the case of individuals the rich man 
is only doing what he pleases with his own money, 
but the rich Government has no money of its 
own at all. The riches of a Government form 
merely the sum total of what it extracts from the 
_ pockets of its citizens by taxation: and the 
latter will in the long run refuse to provide more 
than such an amount as they consider necessary 
for the efficient furthering of their collective 
interests.” 

Human nature being what it is, when the froth 
of sentiment which immediately followed the 
Armistice settled down, the : 

‘British taxpayer---,began to protest passionately 
against an arrangement which involved his 
Government in spending large sums of his money, 
without being in a position to claim any corre- 
sponding advantage, even that of complete control ; 
and the Hnglish newspapers and public _ men 
started to point out with some truth, that if the 
British taxpayer was to be asked to finance charity 
on a large scale, there was plenty of scope for it 
nearer home.” 

No wonder that the, feeling spread over the 
land of the rivers that “in a few years, perhaps in 
a few months, it would be too late to strike at the 
Invader,” that if “the British were allowed, to 
consolidate,’ then there would be no getting them 
out at all.” That, according to the author, was the 
real reason for the rebellion. Britain broke the 
back of the rebellion. Mr. Coke thinks, however, 
that the punishment meted out was by no means 
salutary enough. According to him, some “sort of 
general punishment was needed which might be 
remembered by the tribes and_ the Shiah religious 
authorities, if at any future date they might feel 
impelled to rise again.” 7 ie 

e book contains a vivid description of the 
chaos which resulted from the British determina- 
tion to hold real power, while pretending to hand it 
over to the Arabs, An electoral law was hammered 
out on the British anvil, “but that was as far as 
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the British experiment in Iraque democracy wen .” 
Naively, Mr. Coke remarks that perhaps “tle 
mandatory authority, was not quite sure enouch 
what the results of the election would be.” -a 
any case, the elections were never held, and tLe 
national assembly never met.” The king ard 
constitution were found to a great extent by tle 
British themselves.” . 

The Amir Feisal, whom the British appointed 
the head of the Arab State, settled down to the 
task of organising his kingdom, with the aid of 
the British High Commissioner. While the tasks 
hitherto performed in the provinces by British 
political officers were given to newly appointel 
officials of local birth, the British | officer remained 
as “Advisor,” a procedure which involved the pay- 
ment of a double salary for the same work, ont cf 
a poverty-stricken Exchequer.” The railway., 
which were the property of the British Goverr- 
ment, continued to be administered by the Higa 
Commissioner, while several other important inst - 
tutions, notably the electric light plants of Basra. 
and Baghdad were left in the possession of the 
British Army and. under the control of General 
Head-Quarters. This meant that on, the purel: 
civil side of life “there were actually in operation 
for some time three distinct Governments, wit. 
actual power in their own respective ‘spheres, anı. 
responsible to nobody but themselves.” |. 

This lack of co-ordination resulted in ‘a goo. 
deal of avoidable extravagance.” as, for instanc 
the purchase and adaptation of an expensive anc 
ill-suited property, at_a cost of some £150,000, fo: 
the use of the chief British representative and hi 
entourage, though two British Residencies already 
existed in Baghdad, which, however, were in the 
possession of and were being used by the Genera. 
Head-Quarters. S l i 

_At first Sir Percy Cox (the British High Commi- 
ssioner) dealt with the Iraquis with gloved hands : 
but in the second year of the existence of the 
Iraq kingdom the gloves were removed, and the 
mailed fist was used without mercy or ceremony. 
To use the words of the author, the “High Com- 
missioner for once threw off. the disguise of tutor 
and boldly stepped into the breach as master.” 

_ The incident which led to that change is related 
with dramatic power. Cox, as Consul General of 
the British Crown, made a formal call on Feisal. 
He was greeted, on his arrival in the courtyard of 
the Serai, by a violent nationalist demonstration, 
“conducted, however, with great courtesy and no 
sign of personal animosity.” He considered it an 
open insult, and ordered that the leading national- 
ist offenders should be arrested and exiled, and 
that two Baghdad newspapers be suspended. The 
nationalists contended that while the occasion they 
had selected for their demonstration was improper, 
“it was the only possible means of making sure 
that their point of view was not heard by the High 
Commissioner at all.” Taking everything . into 
consideration, Mr. Coke thinks that “the sudden 
assumption of personal responsibility by the High 
Commissioner was, on the whole, generally com- 
mended.” He does not say commended by 
whom. a 
Incident followed incident to upset the balance 
of life in Mesopotamia. The treaty | between Iraq 
and Great, Britain, when finally published, proved 
disappointing. It 

“involved in fact. the assumption by Great 
Britain of all the exterior responsibilities of Iraq, 
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both diplomatic and military, with a corresponding 
right to exercise control over her official decisions, 
and to claim a privileged position for British 
Influence over that of other foreign Powers. Great 
Britain was to assist Iraq to obtain membership of 
the League of Nations—an outward and visible 
Sign that the ‘tutorial’ period of national life was 
bvet—and to do her utmost to procure such foreign 
loans or_ financial assistance as, she might require 
fot the developmeut of her territory. An important 
article secured the abolition of the Turkish capi- 
tulations in return for certain judicial privileges 
for European residents. Iraq -agreed to observe 
tolerance towards the followers of all religions. 
and to recognise a law of antiquities which should 
allow unimpeded research work of the nationals of 
responsible foreign Powers.” l 

„The treaty was, designed to define the relation- 
ship of the countries for a period of 20 years, and 
to some extent, undoubtedly exceeded the mandate 
of the League of Nations. Naturally it roused a 
great deal, of resentment. compromise was 

ally arrived at by means of which the 20 year 
pericd was reduced to four years. _ 

With great difficulty a Constitutional Assembly 
of Notables charged with the ratification of the 
treaty with Great Britain and the creation of an 
organic law for Irag was brought together in the 
sprirg of 1924. It discussed the future Constitution 
and preparations were undertaken for the creation 
of a popular Parliament of two Houses. That is 
as far as the book takes us. The author ends with 
the retirement of Sir Percy Cox. with the state- 
men: that the land is “at the parting of the ways. 
derelict, but with the seeds of new life, barren, 
but capable of untold fruitfulness, hot, dirty and 
unkempt, and yet capable of arousing the loyal- 


ty of the most alien hearts’—whatever that may - 


mean. 
„„ Uf one thing Mr. Coke is absolutely sure, 
Iraq both needs and desires some degree of out- 
side influence and control. It has yet to beproved 
that a stable State can be built up” there. “It is 
a sine qua non of the success of the new regime, 
that the British support shall not be withdrawn, 
either soon or suddenly.” 
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As to the British interests in the land of the 
“foolish and rational policy ‘ot ‘bag and baggage, 
evacuation entirely overlooks” the fact that the 
“Persian Gulf is one of the nerve centres of the 
Britisn Empire : and Iraq is easily the most im- 
portant country bordering on the Gulf. Britisk 
interests and British duties alike forbid her fritter- 
ing or throwing away her great position in these 
regions.” 

Upon the British policy “in the Near anc 
Middle Hast,” the author declares, “have been 
built up Britain’s Indian dominion, and the great 
Eastern connections of the British mercantile 
marire ; upon it rests the Empire, that majestic 
and unique creation which alone distinguishes 
Great Britain from any other inconspicuous 
island of the northern seas. The Empire is at 
once the symbol and the mascot of the British 
race ; in it are embodied the hopes, the duties and 
the destiny of the British nation.” 


{he withdrawal of “British influence will not 
mean independence or: self-determination—it will 
mean “chaos, utter and complete, until some other 
Power’ arises to take the burden thus thrown 
down.’ For, to say that “the hopelessly disunited 
millions of Asia—Indians, Arabs, Persians, Turks, 
Kurds. Afghans, Armenians, JewS—are as capable 
of finding their own political level and of achieving 
their own destiny unaided as the millions of 
Europe or America 1s simply to say that which is 
not true.” 


Then, in addition to the necessity of holding 
down India, there is Britain’s duty to the oil in- 
tersts. Mr. Coke quotes the chief representative 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company in the Persian 
Gulf—Sir A. T. Wilson—to the effect that on the 
strength of the promises which Great Britain, has 
mad3 in regard to Mesopotamia “much Britis! 
money has been invested In these regions, anc 
those who have built up enterprises in” the coun. 
try on the strength of those promises “are entitlec 
equally with the inhabitants ofthe country, to look 
to His Majesty’s Government not lightly to abando: 
her self-imposed mission.” 


THE PINDARI GLACIER 


By BEGAM HUSNARA 


HOULD you cate to visit regions of perpetual 
snow or view a mass of sparkling show 
making its progress down the valley, go 

“and visit the Pindari. The glacier is a magni- 

ficent work of the creator. In the soft 

whispering of the swaying pines the poet 
hears a wonderful story. In the singing of 
the birds and the swish of the bubbling 
streams there is music for the musician and 


on the sloping mountain-sides lies beauts 
thrown bare for the artist! The charm o 
the place is bewitching, it will cast a spel 
over you and will call to you in soft beguiling 
tones till you return again and. again to pay 
it homage. 

Pindari lies on the borders of Almor: 
district. The fame of it is spreading far anc 
wide and every year the number of peopl 
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that throng to see it is 
increasing. The journey is 
comfortable. From Almora the 
glacier can be reached in 
six days doing on the average 
12 miles a day. There are 
small dakbunglows all along, 
where travellers usually spend 
the night. The route from 
Bageshwar as far as Loharkhet 
lies up the valley. of the 
river Surju. Between Kapkote 
and. Loharkhet too bubbling 
springs of sulphur and hot 
water that come meandering 
through a glade of giant pines 
are interesting to explore. 
The valley of the Surju is 
well cultivated: the brawling 
mountain stream, the terraced 
fields, the farmers working 
busily, the villages with} little 
whitewashed houses, and the 
shepherd boys watching their 
cattle on the hillside are 
“aay visions of Himalayan 
ife. 

The people of Darumpur are intelligent, 
but simple and superstitious. Being quick- 
tempered, they are willing to cut each other’s 
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Darumpur men carrying Luggages 


throats in a moment. Fighting blood runs in 
their veins, and men who will kill a bear 
with one knock on the head with a thick 
alpenstock and maim a tiger with an axe 
will be anything but cowards! As is the case 
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all through India, the poverty of the peasant 
is appalling. He digs and ploughs from early 
morn till sunset. He sweats in the scorching 
sun or soaks in the pouring rain. He works 
the most, but gains the least. And the peasant 
of Darumpur is no exception to the rule. He 
lives in a poverty-stricken shed which is 
however kept scrupulously clean. He eats two 
meagre meals—hardly enough to keep body 
and soul together and yet he is strong 
enough to carry the load of a mule on his 
back and climb towering heights as stealthily 
as any hill-goat! He cannot reap what he 
sows for the ground is rocky and the intense 
cold allows only a very few things to be 
cultivated. He dresses in a shirt and loincloth 
and for an overcoat cleverly wraps round him a 
blanket of sheep’s wool. This blanket he makes 
himself. Laziness is not a failing of the inhabitants 
of Darumpur. In fact, they are very industrious. 
The women wear a long gown of the same 
kind of blanket. It is gracefully pinned over 
the shoulders and a tight waist-band gives 
the lower part of the dress the appearance 
of a skirt. Some usually wear bright coloured 
bodice of a softer material. The women make 
no pretence of being dainty or delicate. They 
work in the fields, climb mules up the hill 
to cut grass for their cattle, look after the 
house, and when necessary, can lift as heavy 
loads as the men. If bears or leopards 
cross their path they are as clever with 
their scythes as the men with their axes. 
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In spite of their poverty, the people are kind, 
generous and hospitable. The headman of 
the village will always bring the visitor 
a present of delicious honey and walnuts 
or vegetable. The “Darumpuris believe in living 

the robin and singing the day through! 
At the village of Kathi, there was especially 
a fine old man of 115 years. He carves 
beautifully with a needle on walking sticks, 
and is so generous of heart that every visitor 
receives the present of a stick! 

This is the last glimpse of the children 
of Adam. After this starts a weary climb 
higher and higher and the traveller enters 
Dhakuri forest (8900 ft). Its crops of Kharsu 
oak, silver fur, maple and walnut are so thick 
In places that the trees make an archway 
over the road and not a ray of the sun can 
penetrate through. It is a dark and lovely 
loveliness that throws her arms around you 

turns your fancy to thoughts of love 
and fairyland! The peep into jungle 
life is delightful. Hundreds of birds sing all 
the cay long, gorgeous butterflies flit in and 
out. A picturesque variety of flowers and 
feras, and delicious red raspberries cover 
the mountain side. The scenery is so grand 
that the intruder may well lie down under 
the great brown and blue shadows of the 
drocping trees and dream that the gates of 
paradise have been thrown open once again ! 
An awesome silence reigns over all, there 
is mọ cultivation, no fields, no sign of man— 
only the merry piping of birds, the 
chirping of the cricket, an occasional shriek 
of the wind, laughing water-falls, gurgling 
ranges 
and ranges that 


of majestic mountains 


-~ inspire reverence ! 


Starting from Parkia (10,700 ft.) at 5-30, a.x. 
on the 25th of (1924) October, for the glacier, it 
was hard work crossing the many snowdrifts. 
A weent fall of 6 ft. of snow had hidden the 
read, and only by cutting steps in the snow 
was further advance made possible. It was 
bitterly cold, the water-falls were frozen and 
transparent ice, resembling glass sheaths, 
encased the flowers and blades of grass 
growmg along the banks of the streams. 
Within three or four hundred yards of the 
glacier there was no vegetation. The snow 
lay cold and hard, then gradually the rising 


sun kissed the peaks pink and adorned them 


in @ garment of gold tissue. The glacier itself 
was a Magnificent sight. Its immensity is 
a wonder and its ice-fields and ice-cascades 


are thrilling. Its elevation is 12,088 ft. So 
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far Mr. Traille, Commissioner, has been the 
only one, who, a hundred years ago, crossed 
to the other side by means of planks. : 
The Pindary is fed by three other glaciers, 
that of Nanda Devi, Nandakote, and Bankattia. 
The two famous peaks of Bankattia and 
Nandakote (20,740 ft.) are visible. The moun- 
tain mass which culminates into Nanda Devi 
(25,600 ft.), the highest peak, forms the shed 
between two important districts and river 
systems, that of the Alakananda andthe Ganges in 
Garhwal district, and the Surju and the Sarda in 


- Almora district. Unfortunately, holy Nanda 


Devi itself is situated far bekind Nandakote 
and is not visible from the glacier. 

The surface of the glacier presents many 
cracks and crevices and the ice-caves that 
lie hidden above “the snout” are full of 
wonderful charms. They are difficult to find 
as the fresh snow blocks the narrow entrance. 
Some of the caves are 15 to 20 yards long 
and so dark inside that the service of a 
candle is required. The walls and roof are of 
transparent pale green ice, huge blocks of 
ice lie scattered on the ground, and like 
stalactites ice hangs from the roof and resem- 
bles a hundred chandeliers waiting to light 
the palace of the Ice Maiden! ‘The 
water bores small holes through the roof 
and falls in a shower of beauty. Those 
water holes in time get larger and weaken 
the roof so that it collapses. 

It is a sad thing to say that the glacier is 

receding fast. The “snout” is not very im- 
posing, it is covered with dirty muddy snow. 
North-north-west of the ‘snout’ are two small 
ice caves, from which issues the silver “Holy 
Pindar.” At the source and for a mile fur- 
ther down, its waters are muddy, but later t 
becomes a sparkling mountain torrent. 
_ There is a little cave two miles down the 
bed of the river, and the people of the plece 
believe that Bhim Singh, the Pandava Pri: ce, 
spent twenty-four years of devotion there. 

The men of Darumpur have a queer custom 
of leaving their ponies at the glacier from 
April till November. These animals rerain 
there quite unprotected and graze where tl cy 
wish, till the owners bring them back and 
sell them at the Bageshwar, fair held 01 the 
I4th January every year. It is an interesting 
“Mela” to visit. I ar = 

At the glacier itself, atthis time of the 
year, of winged game there was not much 
except snow pigeons, and golden eagles. 

Of flora the edelweiss, the blue gentian and 
a maiden hair with one main stem then fork- 
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The Giant Pines 


ing out into eight or nine separate ferns 
were the most interesting. 


Slowly as evening drew on, the setting 
sun splashed the sky with crimson and gold. 
Allseemed on fire around and beyond, and the 
grand old mountains arrayed in purple 
waited patiently till Nature whispered, “Hush ! 
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The Entrance to the Ice Cave 


the night is coming.” Night which for 


thousands of years beneath a thousand skies 
has brought men peace and love, came and 
paused among the stars, and looked down on 
the doings of petty mortals. The coolies were 
gathered round a blazing fire and were 
offering a goat as sacrifice to the goddess 
Nanda Devi. Some were softly singing a 
monotonous mournful chant. The sacrifiee 
was followed by the performance of the 
demon dance. To the wild beating of drums 
the dancers jumped about like maniacs, 
throwing up their arms and legs frantically. 
Louder and louder grew the beating of tke 


drums and quicker and higher jumped the 
They were oblivious of all but tke 


dancers. 
maddening rhythm of the music, it intoxicated 
them, and they, drunk with it, danced so fer 
hours till they fell down exhausted. 

“A glacier is a mass of snow moving 
slowly down a _ valley’—but how many 
realize the magnificence and beauty that 
lie hidden there—the valley of a thousand 
wonders ! 
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Crocirrxion: (Tae Dayanann _ CENTENARY 
Sures. S. N. 8.) : By an Hye-Witness. Published by 
Narayen Swami, President, Dayanand’s Ist Birthday- 
Centenary Society, Muttra. 1925. Pp. X +96. Prie 
6 (six annas). (Illustrated). Sree at 

It contains (I) Publisher’s note, (ID) Introduction, 

ITI ) Preface by the translator, (IV ) Description of 
esus by his contemporary. Publius Lentulus, CV) 
Jeath- warrant of Jesus—Sentence rendered by Pon- 

us Pilate and (VI) Letter from an “Ksseer” in Jeru- 
salem to his brethren in Alexandria. ae 

This booklet is recommended to those readers 
who take an interest in Christian forgery. 

Hrixnoism : By Govinda Das, author of the Govern- 
ment af India, Member iB the Court, Council and 
State of Benares Hindu University and Facu 
of Orizntal Learning and Fheology. Published by G, 

. Natesan & Co., Madras Pp. XV + 445 + VIL 
Price Rs. 3 (Three Rupees) ES Upi 
a Babu vinda Das is a well-known, writer and 
Sanskrit scholar and has depicted, in this book, the 
or. and genius of Hinduism through the 
The author says : 


$i 


iI 


its Faculties 


has been that of the great principle that whateyer 
makes for unification, for sympathy, for expansion 
for enlightenment, for toleration ; for freedom is 
to be encouraged : and all that makes against these 
that is in fact separative, destructive, narrowing, 
productive of hatred and strife, curtails liberty, 
encourages superstition and credulity is to be dis- 
couraged.” (p. 20) % ) ae: 

_, Another object in writing this book has been 
to induce my stay-at-home or merely  book-learned 
fellow religionists into taking a broad-minded and 
tolerant view of religious and social schemes. Our 
ignorance of what is or what is not Hinduism is 
profound. This needs no pointing out to those of 
my readers who have done any moving about in 
this yast country with an observant eye and an 
enquiring mind as the present writer has been doing 
for che last thirty-five years. I have tried to do 
this. by describing in ahandy form a small number 
out cf an enormous mass of widely divergent or 
even mutually opposed practices, and of no less 
widely divergent and contradictory teaching _ of 
Sanskrit books, all held to be equally orthodox, 
by their special devotees, even though they are 
utes irreconcilable with one another.” €p. 31). 

3 second object is to put a little courage, if 
it were possible, into the faint hearts of our new 
elective legislators. The older generations of our 


on, some of which have created 


lish translation. Recommended. 


ARY 


| We Mapes oS 
idea underlying the composition of the book - 


ali, English irati, Hindi. 
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legislators took courage in both their hands: 
and passed such acts as those of widow-marriage, 
civil marriage, and the rights of converts and sọ 
havoc in the personal 
laws of Hindus as well as Muslims. My earnest 
prayer to our present-day legislators is not to 
parade the airs of a righteous squeamishness and to 
emand conditions which are impossible anywhere 
in the world.” ( 23). r 
The book is well written, and deserves perusal 
and every encouragement. 
O Tume Gospen or Love (Narapa BHAKTI-SUTRAS, 
Text and TransLation). Pp, X+24. Price not known.. 
[The Indian Renaissance Library Series. No. 3). 
The booklet contains both the text and an Eng- 
Tur APHORISMS or SANDILYA WITH THE COMMENT- 
“or Swapneswara. Originally Edited by 
R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Revised an Re-edited 
Nandalal Sinha M. A., B. L. Published, by Major 
LM. S. (Retired), at the Panini Office, 
Pp. VIII+71. Price One Rupee. 
Sanskrit Series,. 
been 


by 
B. D. Basu 
Allahabad. 
= It belongs to ‘Syamacharan X 
(No. IV). - Index of the Aphorisms has 
given at the end of the book. 
A translation of the book 
Sacred Books of Hindus. 
Well-edited. Recommended. 


was published in the 


Mahes Ch. Ghosh 
_ SMALL-Pox AND ITS Prevention: By B. K. 
oe District Health Officer, Calcutta Corpora- 
T 
This is a useful booklet of 40 pages written by 
one who has ample experience of small-pox occur- 
ring in Calcutta and who _ has practical knowledge 
of the methods adopted in that city for its pre- 
vention. As the dreadful disease_ visits Calcutta in 
an epidemic form almost every 5 years, Dr. Ghose 
has done. a ae service by publishing this 
pamphlet in which the prevention measures have 
been ably discussed. It contains a harrowing des- 
cription of the terrible, ravages which were at one 
time caused by the disease among unprotected or 
insufficiently protected population m different 
parts of the world, and a very interesting history 
of inoculation, and ofthe discovery and introduction 
of vaccination into England and India as the only 
sure prevention against small-pox. The author 
has described the different types of the disease, 
its symptoms and management, modes of spread 
and has dwelt upon the value of preventive 
measures other than vaccination, such as quaran- 
tine, segregation, notification, disinfection, etc. He 
has de out a strong case for vaccination, the 
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ñeglect of which by the ignorant public is the root- 
cause of frequent outbreaks of the disease in 
India in an epidemic form, entailing such terrible 
loss of life and permanent maiming among the 


unfortunate victims. During the epidemic of 1915,. 


Dr. Chunilal Bose published a book on “Pre- 
vention of Small-Pox” which was widely distribut- 
ed all over the country and which helped to 
diffuse a knowledge of the prevention measures 
among the people. Dr. Ghose has made a similar 
attempt and it is hoped the. persual of his book 
will go a great way to dispel ignorance and re- 
move ill-founded prejudice against vaccination 
which is the only harmless sure preventive of small- 
nox at present known to us. TE 


SUNRISE And Orser Pormus: By “Mnesem” 
(Arthur Stockwell, London). 

Apparently the first volume of English verse 
published by this writer, it is not devoid of 
promise. Carlyle thought that all humanity would 


rush towards the sea to look at Sunrise and 


Sunset, but for the fact that they have become too 
familiar sights in the world and do not therefore 
rouse man’s imagination. The main poem in this 
volume is devoted to sunrise which to him is not a 
mere aspect of nature : 


Has come a new awakening 

Of our inmost soul and being ; 

We yearn for clearer sight ; 

Our minds are turning fast 

To luminous reaims of Past— 

We seek for new-old light ; 

The light by which the seers of old 
Did the supreme truth behold ! 


_ One of the mest pleasing poems in the volume 
is Supplication : 
Witchery of song to the nightingale : 
To all more than their due ; 
Tome but spark of the fire that burns 
In you ! 
To the poor street-boy_ who has no home, 
The millionatre’s paradise ; | 
To me but the bliss for a trice to hold 
Your Eyes! | 
To the aged springy youth again ; 
To broken wing the sky : : 
To me—to cling to your feet—and faint 
And Die t 


SHAKESPEARE’S OTHELLOAN ORIENTAL Srupres : By 
Samarajut Dutt, M. A. (The Author, Taki, 24 


` Perganas) Price Re. 1-8) 


This is an unfortunate exhibition of misapplied 
scholarship and literary zeal which can only 
excite the regret and despair of all right-thinking 
men. This writer has set before himself the task 


_of proving that Shakespeare is not a great drama- 


tist ! We had occasion in these columns to expose 
his futile attempt with regard to another of 
Shakespeare’s great masterpieces, Macbeth. Having 
demonstrated, at least to bis own satisfaction, that 
Macbeth is not a literary masterpiece, he has now 
perpetrated a similar piece of astounding criticism 
with regard to Othello. It is difficult to take the 
writer. seriously—the book is such a crowded 
collection of faults, all of which it is clear, cannot 
be due to mere ignorance. Desdemona elopes 
with Othello, therefore Shakespeare is not a great 


“dramatist | Poor Othello in the despair of his 


knowledge of Desdemone’s supposed guilt urs 
out in agony ! 


I had been happy, if the general camp, _ 
Pioneers and all, had tested her sweet boy. 
So I had nothing known. l 

And our author says with a complacent fmil 
this is an index of the pocr morality of the ‘Ves 
Desdemona says, she is a Christian and not 
strumpet—this evidence of Shakespeare's insul 
pride in his faith and want of universality | | 

There is probably no remedy to this kind 
poe reasoning, but here is no excuse at ; 

or the writer’s colossal ignorance (and ha 
knowledge more dangerous than ignorance) 
things concerning Shakespeare. Any parasray 
at random will illustrate this. Here is one of Ẹ 
numerous tirades against Shakespeare: “H> h 
raised a babarian to the position of the Commande 
in-Chief of the Venetian Republic. That is n 
all. He has the boldness to make a flower of ci 
lisation fall in love with the black Moor, not o 
of base passion, but in consideration of his sterlir 
merits, at a time too when Negroes were n 
known except as slaves.” Myr. Dutt may learn no: 
as he has not been able to. learn yet, that Ovhel 
was nota Negro, but a lIoor ; that he was not 
barbarian though his enein.es called him so; th 
he was really brown andnot black and the Venetia 
State in his time generally chose foreigne-s ; 
matter of State policy to command its armies ar 
navies. 

When ignorance is coupled with an ar 
knowledge, we confess it is provoking in tl 
extreme. “But we cannot understand it,” say 
this learned writer, “why then his plays did n 
receive-so much attention end applause durins h 
life-time as they do now.” Unless his know. edg 
of Shakespeare is fearfully out of date, he mu 
know that Shakespeare did receive considerab 
attention from his contemporaries, to the exte 
that dramatists could_receive the attention of me 
of letters in the Elizabethan period, wher tl 
stage was looked down upon by respectable peopl 

he most learned of all his contemporarics i 
England acclaimed him as “the soul of the ag 
the applause, the delight, zte wonder of our stage 
The author’s effort is futile enough, and it is onl 
our fear that it would be more futile to pnrsr 
him through his dark labyr.nths of ignorant crit 
cism, that makes us siop here without addin 
further to the amusement which our readers hav 
undoubtedly received. 


Kusrxa’s SHort Stories: By A. Madhariah, D.: 
(Authors Press and Publishing House, 12 as./ 


Mr, Madhaviah isa well-known South Irdia 
writer as at home in English as he is in Tami 
This is a collection of his short stories whic 
produced quite a sensatior, when they appare 
years ago_in_ Serial form in the columns of th 
Hindu of Madras. This wr:ter has recollections ¢ 
the eagerness with which these stories of soci 
reform were devoured on their appearance. The 
draw, attention indirectly to some of the mos 
pressing social problems ot to-day in India and i 
Is no ordinary compliment to the writer that hi 
stories do not smack of sermonising. 


Ancio-Inpran Verse: By Anglo-FIudian Cah ssr: 
Srinivasa Varadacham & O3., Madras.) 
A number of interesting pieces of English vers 


Saa 


showing a fine sense of humour and a real know- 


ledge of Indian life. 
: P. SESHADRI. 


Wooprow Wrirson’s MESSAGE For EASTERN NATIONS: 
(Ssiected by himself from his public addresses). LX + 


L045 pp. Association Press, Y. M. C. A., Calcutta. 1925. 


_ Whe title of this book does not exactly indicate 
its character. It is not a message for the Eastern 
peorles in the sense that it embodies President 
Wilson’s ideas about those specific problems of the 
relationship of Asiatics and Europeans which have 
become so urgent in these days. In his political 
life, the President had no occasion for giving close 
attertion to these special questions and so far as 
they took shape in his mind, he saw no necessity 
to look elsewhere for their solution, than in his 
principies of democratic government, self-determi- 
nation and international co-operation of States 
whica, he so fervently believed, would put_an end 
to iae international chaos. in Europe. He. was 
toc sincere a democrat and too high an idealist to 
vary his principles according to colour or climate. 

A> Versailles, he strove to secure equality of 
treatment for Hastern and Western nations alike, 
irrespective of the size of their armies. After 
witnessing a rather sordid squabble between Mr, 
Lloyi George and M. Pichon over the partition of 
Syria at aserect conference of the Four Heads of 
States on March 20, 1919, President Wilson put 
his views thus: | 
_ “he point of view of the U. S. A. was however 
indiferent to the claims both of Great Britain and 
Frense over peoples, unless those peoples ‘wanted 
them. One of the fundamental principles to which 
the U.S, A. adhered was the consent of the governed. 
This was ingrained in the United States of America 
thought. Hence the only idea from the U. S. 
point of view was as to whether France would be 
agreeable to the Syrians. The same applied as to 
whether Great Britain would be agreeable to the 
inhebitants of Mesopotamia. 

Azain in the case of the recognition of the 
Japenese claim to Shantung, the President. only 
yieided when, exhausted by the Italian crisis and 
pressed by France and England, he feared that the 
refusal of Japan’s demands would disrupt the 
Peece Conference and destroy. the new-born 
Leagie, It was a decision which he greatly took 
to heart and for which he made repeated apologies 
in yrivate and in public. In President Wilson’s 


secord draft of the Covenant, there was a 
claus2, dropped in the Hurst-Miller Compromise 
draft which formed the basis of the final 


Covenant, that put the political aspirations of 
countries like India within the jurisdiction of the 
Leazue. ’ ; . 

_ itis true that he failed to carry his allies and 
his country-men with him. In the shell-shocked 
atmosphere of the French capital, the dream of a 
Wilscn peace was_ turned into the hard reality 
of the Treaty of Versailles. _ This fact has given 
currency to the idea that the President was duped 
by ihe astute Lloyd George and Clemenceau into 
accerting a settlement opposed to the spirit and 
the letter of his 14 points. Time is not yet ripe 
for a definitive estimate of the career and achieve- 
menis of President Wilson, though labours of Prof. 
Scot, Messrs Stannard Baker.’ Dodd, Daniels, 
Lawrance and others have paved the way for the 
final verdict. But this much can be confidently 
asserted that, his success, in the face of French 
intrarsigence, Italian passion, British expediency, 
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Japanese coolness, republican opposition, Senátor 
Lodge and all the accumulated forces of the past 
history of Europe and America, incomplete as it 
was, was not a success of mean order. President 
Wilson’s personal tragedy, deep and moving as it 
is, is, however, of less importance from a practical 
pot of view than the future of his principles. 
The disillusionment, born of the war and the peace, 
have made- us distrustful of high ideals. Has 
Woodrow Wilson, then, lived in vain? To the last 
day, his faith in his principles remained unshaken. 
Those who value them and wish to see them 
realised can do no better than disseminate his 
uttérances. 

This small book which contains selections from 
the addresses and speeches of the President, made 
by himself at the request of a distinguished body 
of Mahommedans of Cairo, together with the 
memorial address delivered before a joint session 
of the two Houses of Congress (Dec. 15, 1924) and 
the text of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
as incorporated in the Treaty of Versailles, will be 


tofuse to a larger number of readers than are likely 


to consult the bulky and expensive standard 
repertories of documents. 

The addresses and speeches were delivered 
under the stress of the moment, and were in 
some cases very effective propaganda. The address 
of Jan. 8, 1918, in which the famous fourteen 
points were enunciated was, for example, prompted 
by a secret telegram from the British Foreign 
Office, while the speech of Feb. 11, was a reply to 
the pronouncements of Count von Hertling and 
Count Czernin. Yet they contain carefully consid- 
ered views of President Wilson, and they were 
accepted by Germany as the basis of the _peace. 
At the time of their utterance, war-weary Europe 
received them with a thrill of high hope, and still 
they form the clearest and the loftiest exposition of 
President Wilson’s vision of a kepeneratee ee 


Report or tHe 39ra Inpraw Narona Conaress, 
Betcaum: Published by Mr. M. R. Kembhavi, 
General Secretary, Recepiton Committee. Illustrated. 
Price Re. 1. Pp. Wit ia+1234+ 85+7. 

The annual report of the 39th I. N. Congress 
contains the full text of the Presidential address 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the address of the chairman 
of the Reception Committee and authorised report 
of other speeches delivered at the congress. Tho 
resolutions passed in this session and a statemert 
of accounts have also been appended to the report. 
This neatly got up and profusely illustrated volun.e 
Is sure to receive universal appreciation. og 


Orissa In THE Maxe: By B. O. Mazumdar, 
Advocate, Caleutta High Court, Lecturer in Anthropo- 
logy, Comparative Philology and Indian Verno- 
eulars in the University of Calcutta. Printed «t 
Messrs U. Ray & Sons Press. and published ly 
the A of Calcutta, Caleutta. 1925, ppi-xii, 

In this book Mr. Bijay Chandra Mazumdar las 
brought together all necessary information about 
the history of Orissa, ancient and mediaeval, as 
far as they lay within his own reach. “In narrating 
the history of Orissa in the making”, says the 
author, “I depend mainly upon the result cf 
my, own research, and it is for the future his- 
torian to declare its worth or otherwise.” (9.3. 
A perusal of the book convinces one at once of the 
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fact tbat the author has stated his own conclusions 
only to the total exclusion of the works of others 
in the same field. And the result has been dis- 
astrows. 2 vie 

The book was published by the Un eee 
Calcutta, but at the cost of “Maharaja Sir Bir- 
Mitrodaya Sing Deo. Dharmanidhi, Jnanagunakar. 
K.C.LE,, the Ruling Chief of Sonpur State.” 
Following the time-honoured method of Indian 
poets and authors, Mr. Mazumdar has composed 
a magnificent Rajaprasasti and inserted it in various 
parts of the book. In fact, like Banabhatta’s Harsha- 
charita, Mr. B. C. Mazumdar’s Orissa in the Making is 
a long-drawn and almost sickening advocacy of his 
patron, the Ruling Chief of Sonpur, resulting in a 
murder of sober history. The neglect of the well- 
known methods of modern historical criticism is 
apparent in almost every page of the work and I 
cannot suppress the temptation of placing some 
instances before the public. i 

. “That the people of old Kalinga despised 
the people of Utkala as barbarians, can be gathered 
from a fact which is by itself of great historical 
valne. The mighty people of Kalinga had established 
an empire m Burma, long before the Emperor 
Asoka led his victorious soldiers into. Kalinga, The 
new Kalinga Ratta in Burma was given the desig- 
nation Mudu Kalinga, by adopting the_ very name 
which the Kalinga empire bore in India: a hilly 
tract of land lying to the west of Mudu Kalinga 
in Further India was given the name Ukkala or 
Sal Utkala to signify the rude character of the 
land. 

“ We thus clearly see that the Kelinga Empire 
of old lay wholly outside Utkala and Odra and the 
people of Kalinga had no manner of connection with 
people of the rude highland tracts.” Cpp.17- 


The colonists from Kalinga gave the name 
Kalinga Ratta to the tract colonised by them in 
Burma. Moreover, they gave the name Ukkala to a 
hilly tract of land lying to the west of the 
Kalinga colony _in Burma. Therefore, “the 
people of old Kalinga despised the people 
of Utkala as barbarians!” Not only so. but "the 
Kalinga Empire of old lay_ wholly outside Utkala 
and Odra, and the people of Kalinga had no 
manner of connection with the people of the 
rude highland tracts ? What else? 

“ Sarala Das of the time of Raja Kapilendra 

Deva who flourished in the 15th century A.D., sets 

down Bhubaneswar, (sic) as the northern limit of 

dra or Orissa, in his Oriya Mahabharat. Even the 

poet Dina Krisna Das of the 16th century makes 
Puri alone identical with Orissa.” (pp.68-69). | 

‘Some epigraphic, records of the districts of 
Puri and Ganjam inform us that the district 
of Puri obtained then the name Kongada and 
Sasanka alias Narendra Gupta_ of Karnasuvarna in 
Pengal, became the overlord of that district.” 
p.22). . 

There is nothing in the Ganjam plates of 
Sasanka to connect Puri with Yuan Chwang’s 
Kong-u-t’o or the Kongoda Mandala of the 


Inscriptions, except Dr. Hultzsch’s unhappy 
suggestion that Krishnagiri Vashaya S identical 
with Nilagiri or Puri. According to Mr. Mazumdar, 


therefore, Orissa consists of the Puri District only. 
Excellent logic! 
3. “I shall merely mention in this connection 
that one section of ihe Bhuians and the Kurmis of 
this particular locality residing near about Rairang- 
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pur in the Bamanghati Sub-division, are report -d 
to honour the pea-cock as a totem, and there fs 
traditicn (ecordad in the Settlement. Report iv 
jate Mr. Srinath Dutt) regarding the Bhulans «iel 
the Kurmis that at one ‘ime they were rug 
tribes in that part of the country.” (p. 133). 

“This surname should on that account prope: y 
be Mayurbhanja which has been the name of the 
kingdom of those rulers. Undoubtedly a very 
humble (that is t3 say, a non-Aryan) parentage aas 
been sought to be screened by a got-up stort of 
the nativity of Birbhadra, but his blood-connecvion 
on the side of either kis mother or father wita a 
tribe having mayura for its totem has not beer or 
rather could not be suppressed or effaced, owing 
evidently to a very deeply seated superstiti ms 
regard for the family totem.” (p. 182). 

Mr. Mazumdar very cleverly leaves the reader to 
draw his own conclusion, which is that the anc:ant 
Bhanjas of Orissa were of non-Aryan origin. 3ut 
at the same time, as a clever lawyer, he has adrotly 
saved himself from the consequences of such a on- 
clusion by stating that “It thus stands out as a act 
beyond all doubts that the founders of the present 
ruling houses of Mayurbhanj. Keonjhar and Bud 
were newcomers of Orissa in the sixteeath 
century A. D. and were net of the lineage 
of the old_Bhanjas of Mayurbhanj and, Gumsrr.” 
Cp. 123). But Mr. Mazumdar’s tone is quite different 
when he sings the praise of his patrons, the Chausan 
chiefs əf Orissa: although izis well known tiat 
the claim of the so-called Rajputs of Orissa nd 
the Central Provinces to pure Agnikula origi is 
as authentic as that of the Maratha ’Chavans ” nd 
“ Pavars.” Mr, Mazumdar forgets to inform his 
readers that the “Mayurika” Rajput is as resp «f- 
able as the Chahamana or the Chauhan in | xj- 
putana, according to the Jodhpur inscription of 
Bauka and the Bayana inscription of the Yadaiva 
queen Chitralekha. . 

There cannot be any doubt about the fact tiiat 
in his latest book Mr. B. C. Mazumdar has atten pt- 
ed a new style in advocacy, eg. camouflaging fects 
under she cover of so-called research work. “he 
work is a continuation of Mr. Mazumdaws ear icr 
treatise ‘“Sonpur in the Sambalpur Tracet” (Cale: -ta, 
1911) and is a very _ clever attempt to support 
certain claims of the Oriya Chiefs of Sonpur aga.ust 
and to the detriment of the chiefs of Mayurbh ni. 
Keonjhar and Baud.. 

The book contains some totally unnecessiry 
and lengthy digressions which are absolutaly 
irrelevant. One of them is a Jong and tedisus 
descrittion of the Sonpur State and town in 1p. 
72-76. These prasastis may very well be pleasi s 
to the chiefs of India, but they are tot: Hy 
out of place ina twentieta century work vn 
sober history. Neither does Mr. Mazumder pret ial 
to be up to date. We read frequently of the Andi a 
kings or the Satakarnis in this book. Perhaps lr 
Mazumdar’s loss of eye-sight—and to this fact we 2» 
obiiged to refer with regret and pain—prevants I n 
from consulting the printed pages of evin si h 
standard works as the Epigraphia Indica. Sori of 
his friends may read out to him V. 8. Sukothanh -`s 
article on “A New Andhra Inscription of Siri P. ii 
mavi” in the fourteenth volume of the re ith. 
specially with reference to the explanation of ine 
terms “ Satavahani-hara” and “Satahani-ratta.” Jn 
the face of this article it is nct very wise to ull 
the Satakarnis “ Andhras.” Mr., Mazumdar treacs 
of the Bhanja dynasty of Orissa in Chapter V. >t 
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the work, but here also he is hopelessly out of 
date. He does not know that two new grants of 
Neribhanja, one of Vidyadharabhanja, one _ of 
Jayabhanja and two of Yasobhanja have been dis- 
covercd at Antiri and Ghumsur in the Ganjam Dis- 
tric. If ae had taken the trouble of going through 
the reports. of the Assistant Superintendent for 
Epigraphy in the Southern Circle of the Archaeologic- 
al survey for the year 1918—he would have learnt 
tkat his treatment of the Bhanja chronology and 
gen2alogy is absolutely untenable and defective. 
The late Mr. Tarini Charan Rath published an 
account of the Antirigram plates of Jayabhanja and 
Yasobhan‘a in a Oriya Magazine published from 
Cusack. It would he out of place here to attempt 
an enalysis of Mr. Mazumdar’s method of historical 
criscism, but, on the whole, his “Orissa in the 
Making” is not a book of which a venerable institu- 
tion like Calcutta University may be _ proud; be- 
ca ze advocacy of a client’s cause is quite different 
fron sober historical judgment. 
R. D. BANERJEE 


PALI 


Tie DATHAVAMSA (WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATION) AND 
tao CARIYAPITAKA : Edited by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, Ph.D. MA. B.L. The Punjab Sanskrit Book 
Dezot, Lahore. 


This is for the first time that the above two 
Pal. books are published in th: Devanagari 
character and we are really very glad_to see that 
the elitor, Dr. Law, has now directed his atten- 
tior towards this important field of work. So far 
as the Indian students are concerned Pali works 
in that character are absolutely necessary and 
they will be very grateful_ to him if he will 
continue to bring out the Devanagari edition of 
other Pali books. The only thing to which his 
attention is to be drawn is fiat the publications 
under his editorship must be up to the mark. 
Ur-ortunately his first two volumes lying before 
us are not so. , i 

Dathavamsa_is „the history of the, tooth-relic of 
the Buddha. Originally it was written in ol 
Simhalese, Hilw, about the year 310 A.D. and then 
treaslated into Magadhika Nirutti or Pali language 
by Dhammakitti in the 13th century. Among other 
things, it has special importance for its language 
waich is simple, fluent and poetical. It is.a Kavya 
in Pali, and is, as the first English translator, 
Mutu Coomara Swamy, says, “perhaps one of the 
finest specimen of Pali poetry extant.” There are 
already different editions of the book in Ceylone 
anť the edition of the PTS based on M, Coomara 
svramy’s in Ceylonese character is now regarded 
as a standard one. The present edition does not 
pretend to have been prepared from any MS., but 
is simply based on some of them, mainly the PTS 
edition seing transcribed in_ Devanagari, as we 
hare reasons to believe so. Yet the Editor could 
ne! give us a correct text. Itis full of inaccuracies 
from the beginning. Some of them ‘are due to 
wrongly or blindly copying the PTS text, some to 
careless reading of the proof-sheets, while others to 
m.sunderstanding the text itself. To avoid pro- 
liz ty, we shall cite only a few cases. 

P.1, V.2, C. the actual reading is and correctly 
given in M. C. Swamy’s edition pasadamatienapi 
yatha (zasada-matten apt yatha), PTS wrongly 
revis pasadam attena pi yatiha; the present edition 
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though if corrects the mistake, yet écrmits a new 
one when it reads pasadamatiena piyattha. We 
woul not mention it, if this sert of inac- 
curacy did not abound in the book (see p. 2° 
VA, 8, p.2, VII: p3, V.25: p.4,V.37: p.5;¥.44 for a 
typical example sce p.14, V. 93). In the same verse 
ind acyutam must be reat as accuiam and ina 
If is certainly papanca and never papanva. as 
printed. Let us_ take another verse, viz. p. 3 
here aruns and rightly 
sahassasankha dasacakkao, but the PTS wrongly 
has, sahassasankhadasacakkao, end the present 
edition follows it, without any consideration. In 
the same verse in c. the actual reading is jinatta- 


? 


in M.O. Swamy’s edition 


_pattiya, PTS, incorrectly reads jenantapattiya, 


and the edition under notice blindly copies it. 
Incidentally we may observe that in the same 
verse in b, the words samagataneks and suradhi- 
padi must be joined together and mot separated 
as in print. i 

_ „A&S regards the translation, we may. simply say 
itis not what one may reasonably expect from æ 
critical scholar. Let us give some specimen : 

Jh. L V8: nartndasunnam suciram ti-sihalam, 
Dr. Law translates it thus: “Ceylone: was devoid 
of kings for a long time”. Evidently he takes 
here t% in ti-sihale in the sense of iti, but that it 
cannot be so is quite clear from the word dti 
following ti-sthalam. M.C. Swamy rightly takes 
it to mean three (“three-fold sihala”,), for the 
country in ancient times was divided into three 
parts, Rohane. Maya, and Patittha. 

Ch. H., V.2: Lankan agamma gangaya tire. 
The editors translation runs:—“the Teacher 
came to Lanka on the banks of the Ganges.-.”. 
Here he did not pause for a moment to think over 
as to how there is the existence of the Ganges 
in Lanka. He does not add here any note. Generally 
his notes are found on rather simple words.. The 
word ganga, in the text simply means here a 
‘river’, as if is a synonym for a river. This is well- 
known even to a reader of the abhidhanappadipika, 
Cf. the Bengali word_ gang which is derived 
from the same word. It may also he mentioned 
here that in Ceylonese, too, ganga means a 
‘river’. i 

_In the preceding verse (CIL1), he translates 
vinento (devamanuse) by ‘converting’ (1) _ 
Chapter IV. V. 42, “the text is editaputhul- 
akaram dakkhanyyamakam ca, and the_ translation 
is as follows: “the big oars guided by skilful 
captain.” The most objectionable point here is 
that the translator takes the word lakara, ‘a soil’ 
in the sense of an oar without any authority. 

n IV, 44 he translates lolakallolamala by ‘horri- 
ble roarings’. It is really amazing that Dr. Law 
does not know the meanings of such simple and 
ordinary words as lola and kallola which with 
mala here means in fact ‘rolling waves’. Is it 
his own translation ?. 

Without multiplying other instances let us say 
afew words regarding his second volume, viz., 
Cariyapttaka. 


_ The Cariyapitaka forms one of the fifteen books 
included in the Khauddakanikaya and contains 
some tales in verse of Gautama-Buddha in his 
former births. The present edition of the book is 
the copy of that of the PTS which is not quite 
satisfactory with occasional consultation of 
unmentioned Simhalese edition or editions. The 
PTS issued (1882) in the first part only and the 
second part was to contain various readings and 
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extracts irom the commentary. But it is not yet 
published. So the present editor could not 
utilize it nor has he taken any pains to improve 
the text, blindly following the PTS edition as in 
the case of his Dathavamsa. Take for instance 
the story of Sudassana or Mahasudassana, p.4. 
ere in the first verse the PTS edition wrongly 
reads asi for asim (verb of first person, singular) 
in Sinhalese edition (by Rev. W. Sudassana Thera, 
Ambalamgoda, 1904), and this is repeated in Dr 
Law’s. The same mistake is committed also with 
regard to that word_in the first line of the first 
yerse of the story of Sivi (p.6, PTS p. 77). Again, 
in the same story parahaitha (v.6) and vajam (v.S) 
are, wrong readings- or misprints in PTS edition 
which are exactly copied in Dr. Law’s. They 
must be corrected to purahatiha (with long u) and 
veyam respectively as found in the Simbhalese 
edition referred to. Dr, Laws edition of the 
Cariyapitaka is worse than that of his Datha- 
vamsa and worst of all the editions alluded to 

of the former bejog full of various inaccuracies. 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharjya 


GUZRATI 


Prema is a translation of the late Babu Aswini- 
kumar Dutt’s lectures before the Bandhav Samiti 
on Love in its most extensive sense. The transla- 
tor Mr. Kalianji Bhaithal Bhai has added notes 
and a small biography of the Babu to make the 
book more useful. 


SAuapat Marca : By Dharmanand Kosambi. 
Printed at the Navivan Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper cover. Pp. 119. Price Re. 0-8 (1925). 


_ she means to attain “Eternal bliss” differ with 

different creeds, Though Samadhi or Yoga is 
peculiar to the Brahminical philosophy, it has 
its place with the Buddhas too, and Prof. Kosambi 
has attempted in this book to popularise this 
somewhat technical and forbidding-to-the-masses 
subject, with his usual cleverness and ability. 


o. WHat Suan We Do Tuen? By Pandurang 
Vithal Valame, printed at the Navjivan Printing 
ress, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Pp. 242. Price 
Pe, 0-12. (1925), 


One of Tolstoy’s most engaging works on the 
social miseries of the poor of Russia, and the 
difficulties lying in the way of social service in 
large towns, has been translated in vivid language 
by Mr. Valame. The problem is identical in all 
civilize: places now, and the book, therefore, 
furnishes much food for thought and action. 

By 


Tre Art Axo Scrence or STORY-TELLING : 
Gyubhai Bhagvanji Badheka. Printed at the 
Saraswati Printing Press, Bhavnagar. Paper cover, 
pp. 285. Price Re. 1-2. 1925. 


This book is the fruit of the ripe experience of 
a born teacher of children for ten years; during 
this period he has read much and practised much, 
in the line of story-telling, and evo:ved this work, 
which so faras any literature on the subject in 
our language goes, is the last word on it. It is of 
use not only to teachers but to others also. For 
every proposition or recommendation he cites 
chapter and verse and though he has necessarily 
to draw on foreign. literature for expounding his 
thesis, he adapts indigenous incidents to the subject 
and weaves our own folk-lore into it, so well as 
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to make it lose its foreign origin, It is an arrestin. 
WOTrK., 


Tue | Beautirun Nieuwr: By Jhaber  Ghun 
Meghani. Printed at the Saurasira Printing Dress 
oe Paper cover, pp. li2+4. Price De. t-é 

5). 


The songs sung at night delineating the differen: 
phases of a woman’s life, in Kathiawad, by women. 
in that particularly attractive fashion, called Garba, 
to the accompaniment of clapping of hands and 
all moving round and round in a circle, are collect- 
ed here. Those who have been fortunate enough 
to witness this peculiar feminine pastime, never 
forget it; as the whole enfowraye is go charming 
and attractive. The songs though indigenous, have 
not been committed to paper, many have been 
forgotten and many are in darger of beins ior- 
gotten. The service, therefore, rendered by Mr. 
Meghani in publishing them is invaluable. ‘The 
introduction is a gem In itself, it romanticises the 
most ordinary and everyday phascs of a Kathia- 
Ba woman’s life in his warm and = stiring 
style, 


BHAKTI-DARPAN on ATMAPRASAD: By Chaiirbhai 
Bakarbhat Patel. Printed at the Arya Sudharak 
Press, Baroda. Paper cover. Pp. 189. Prive 
Re. 0-6. (925). 

Based ona Hindi work the book gives the 
essentials of the creed of the Arya Samaj and 


certain other useful information about ie w 
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pp. 257-521. 


type, is a valuable and up-to-date contribution 
to the _ European general readers? knowledge 
of India and _the Indians, though nominally 


in the page given to the European Orientalists 
at the end of Intro. ch. 3). Not a word is super- 
fluous. Senhor Braganca Pereira has used only 
the best sources and used them wisely, e ga, his 
authorities on the caste system iIncluce Senart, the 
Vedie Index (of Macconnel and Keith), and Ihbet- 
son ; for Buddha he relies on QOldenburg’s classic 
work. His knowledge of Sanskrit gives a peculiar 
value to nis chapters on the flindus. e. g, for the 
Gauda-saraswats he draws even on the Koakan- 
akhyanam (p, 345.) 

Nor is he lacking in shrewd observations of hi~ 
own, On p. 303. he gives.a clear precis cf the 
cardinal truth of Buddhism, thug: “Life in ell its 
aspects is sorrow. Desire is the source of sorrow. 
The desire to live, to preserve the individual ex- 
istence, the desire to satisfy the inclinations of the 
sensuous nature, the thirst for acquiring name, 
riches. power,—it Is these that scbject man to the 
endless cycle of rebirth.-Jt is by the suppres- 
sion of all desires that we can attain to the cessa- 
tion of the misery that oppresses mankind. It is 
the state of the absence of desire and of sorrow 
that is known as Nereana.” And then he adds 
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“Landoubtedly, the philosophy of Tolstoi has been 
imp“egnated by the Buddhist doctrine ! ” 
The three introductory chapters take a rapid 
survey of the land, races and castes of India and 
the “aryo-dravidic civilisation” down to the rise 
of reo-Hinduism. We next have a study of the 
population of, Portuguese India, under the three 
aspects of their economic, spiritual and social life. 
To chose who can read English works, a good, deal 
of this book, as giving information about the Hindus 
in general, is no novelty ; but Portuguese readers 
cannot have a better handbook on the subject than 
this. Our only complaint is that Senhor Pereira 
has.—probably for considerations of space, —omitted 
to sive a detailed study of the peculiar populations 
of Goa territory, their local customs and beliefs, 


village traditions and antique rites. We want to 
know how they differ from similar castes_in British- 
India. An intensive and scientific study of the 
ethnology of Portuguese India made on the spot 
with scholarly thoroughness, is still a desideratum, 
especially as Goa villages have not been so thorough- 


_ly modernised as those of the Bombay Presidency. 


On p. 465, Senhor Pereira has been mislec 
(probably by the analogy of Krishna-Janm-ashtami) 
into describing the Shiva-ratri as the “ feast of the 
birth of Shiva.” No: Shiva is eternal, birthless 
and deathless. P. 450 for wl-anal read l-aval. 
Readers in Bengal will be interested to learn that 
hook-swinging at Charak-puja (Hols) -was declared 
illegal at Goa about 1841. ~ i 

J. SARKAR. 


AGRICULTURAL AND AGRARIAN PROBLEMS IN BENGAL # 


By RADHAKAMAL MUKHERJEE x. 4. Ph.D. 


Professor of Economics and Sociology, University of Lucknow 


1. POPULATION anp RAINFALL 


shall deal with the problem of agricultural 
productivity with reference to population 
and standard of living. Many are aware 
ct the general theory that India suffers 
frem overcrowding and that people multiply 


dcwn -to the limits of subsistence, depressing 
agriculture and social life. 
There are, it is true, evidences of pressure 


of population in various tracts in India. 
TLere is at the same time no evidence that 
tha limit of agricultural development has been 
reached so as to interfere with a further 
increase of population and density. Thus the 
economic problem can be solved by expansion 
ard intensification of agriculture. In an agri- 
erltural country the level surface, the fertility 
of-soil and the .rainfall favour the concentra- 
tien of population. 


2. Tae RELATION BETWEEN DENSITY AND 
l DOUBLE CROPPING 


But it is not merely a question of rainfall 
bat of facilities of irrigation. - Thus, if we 
consider both irrigation and rainfall together 
the correspondence with the density of 
population would be evident. This will appear 
following table showing the 


ic Society, Calcutta, University, July 1925. 


percentage of watered to cultivated tract and 
the density of population in the Natural 
Divisions of the United Provinces.— 


area. 


est 8 8 
: SEES Sup Tup 
Natural Division. Density. 9235 932 pog 
Snog ESS PSs 
Sub-Himalaya 
West oes 437 84 5 4 
Indo-Gangetic | 
Plain. Central 588 91 4 3 
Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, West --- 550 98 3 2 
Central India ' 
aa i oa 211 67 G 6 
ub-Himalaya 
East a 586 81 2 5 
Indo-Gangetic | 
Plain, East = 706 - 108 1 1 


As agriculture advances, the amount of 
effort made by the cultivator shown by the 
extension of cultivation, the improvement of 
irrigation, and the amount of multiple crops 
come to govern more and more the density of 
population. Taking irrigation first, the following 
examples among others, would show how 
man can withstand the effects of the rainfall. 
In 1891 Lyallpur in the Ptnjab was a 
barren tract with seven inhabitants per sq. 
mile, but the opening of canals (1901) in- 
creased the density to 187 per sq. mile. In 
1911 it has gone up to 272. In Madras, 
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East Coast South with a rainfall of only 32 
inches bas much the same density as the 
West Coast with 110 inches. In Gaya, 
Canal irrigation has turned a most infertile 
tract, a large part of which was sandy and 
unproductive, into a region of rich fertility. 


multiple cropping explain concentration cf 
population in many parts of India. The 
following table would show that the figures 
of the percentage of cultivated to total arca 
and of double-cropped area correspond very 
closely to the order of density of the different 


Both the increase cf cultivated area and divisions in the United Provinces.— 
DENSITY. PERCENTAGE. 

; Double- 
Natural Division. Gross cultivated to Irrigated cropped to 
1911 1921 cultivable area. | “to culti- cultivable, 

| 1909-10. 1919-20, vated. 
Sub-Himalaya, West 437 399 1014 987 148 17910151 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West ves 538 508 103°9 103°7 302 14°7 (132: 
ndo-Gangetic Plain, Central —-.. 550 528 1055 109°0 B21 17°7 (15'0 
Central India Plateau +: 211 198 TUO 83'3 63 45 234) 
Sub-Himalaya, East 586 605 118°2 122°0 297 293 (261) 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 706 711 107°2 111°0 44°77 205 (RD 


It will appear that in the decade of 1911- 
1921 there has been an increase of density 
as well as of the percentage of gross-cultivat- 
ed (i.e. the double-cropped added to the net 


and increasing intensification 
in tracts which now maintain more than 
double the number of persons per square 
mile in Agricultural Europe. 


of agriculture 


cultivated) to the cultivated area in the Sub- 
Himalaya Hast and Indo-Gangetic plains divi- 
sions, which are already mostcongested. High 
and increasing density co-exists with great 


Similarly in Bengal the figures of crop 
values of different districts based on area. 
outturn and price also correspond very 
closely to the order of density. 


RELATIVE ČROP-VALUE PER sq. Mine Repucep TO tat MIDNAPUR Stanparp.* 


at 


Density of Total relative Percentage of 


population crop value per Density of exist- supportable 
supportable on sq. mile reduced ing population increase at 
Midnapore to the Midnapore Midnapore 
Te standard standard standard 
Bankura (Sadr. Division) vee 476 450 361 33 
Midnapore z 528 500 528 
Nadia 695 658 535 30 
Rajshahi 826 782 569 af) 
Jessore 889 845 593 50 
Faridpur. 1,198 1,134 949 a 
Mymensingh 1,143 1,082 776 47 
Dacca À 1,351 1,279 1,145 18 
ippera ies 1,512 1,431 1,027 47 
Noakhali (Main land) ves 1,530 1.453 1,202 28 
Bikarganj tee 1,142 1,081 152 52 


Broadly speaking, the density of population” 


increases from West to East and from North 
to South. Some of the fertile, healthy and 
stable tracts of Hastern Bengal inhabited also 
by a fecund population in which the Muham- 
madan influence prevails show little sign 


of having reached equilibrium as regards erop 
area, outturn and population. There is still 
room for further expansion even to the ex- 
pansion of about 50 per cant in Bakarganj 
and Mymensingh districts. 

The following table will also show the 


* Thomson, Census Report of the Bengal Presidency, 1921. 
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correlation between the density of population cropped areas to total area in the different 
and the percentages of net cropped and twice districts in Bihar. 


Percentage to the net cropped area to the 


Percentage areas under. Density 
Total area of net of popu 
District dealt with cropped _ Other, Twice Irrigated lation 
statistically to total Bhadai Agbani !Rabi cropped per sq. 
area area, cropped area miie 
Muzatferpur ` 1,941254 80 38 48 60 -~ 46 2 907 
a 1633435 79 u a && = 3 É 8 
Diskbhanga 2,116,390 8U 28 63 47 = 38 6 870 
dita 2 1,322,117 St 13 Al 75 2 31 68 763 
Champaran 2,079,315 70 46 38 5D — 39 2 550 
Mcnznyr (South) 1,498,963 53 19 54 50 l 24 42 517 
5 t North) 974,520 69 43 29 6 — 38 3 
Bhagalpur (North) 1,263.994 77 34 60 36 3 33 45 481. 
% (South) 1,141,017 56 18 69 48 1 36 36 
Bhagalpur 2405.011 i) ri 64 41 2 34 17 445 
Shat abad 2,726,512 64. 10 43 78 2 3 42 415 
Purrea 2,871,679 61 34 56 39 _ 29 } 405 


It is interesting to compare the propor- 
tiucs of area cultivated and cultivable in 


- districts in Bengal and Bihar. 


differ from the Bihar districts in the propor- 
tion of cultivable land, which is occupied as 
homestead. Including the tanks, which are 
part of the homestead, seven times as much 


ao) . g : é 
Sgp SSE SES5 land is thus occupied in Eastern Bengal as 
woes goZ g5 & in Bihar. Excluding tanks, the amount is 
BeOS SSS Roey | four times as great. Another feature in 
Ae sg Shug S8aR-'% Eastern Bengal is the absence of land reserved 
Seok seca BERS _ for pasture. In a country which is always 
or p- Ay green, pasture, though desirable, is not essen- 
tial and its absence serves to reduce the 
Darthanga_ 80 92 38 870 amount of cultivable land which is not cal- 
Claes 2 30 a 39 236 tivated l 
paran -e 7 s 39 Sere 
Saran e 79 86 37 642 
Tiprera i 80 Da ie 1027 3. PROSPERITY AND CROP-BEARING VALUES 
Parco . ERE a 92 35 1351 We thus see that the comparative crop- 
ees au 15 1061 bearing values of the various districts in the 
113 f : : (as 
Faridpur = 80 92 119g U»ited Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, which is 
p l i 133* the best possible indication of the quantity 
Noakhali > pe, = '1538 and quality of the land cultivatel, and the 
Midtrapur -= 66 74 11 528 quality -of cultivation practised gives us a 
Birbium i 72 g0 9 528 very good index to tne aggregation of popula- 


-n most of the Bihar districts the land is 
marcured very heavily and the population Is 
suniciently heavy to enforce the cultivation 
of all cultivable land without rest. In parts 
of Eastern Bengal, i.e. Bakharganj and 
Noakhali, there are areas of fertile waste land 
to which the population can move when the 
pressure on the soil on any part becomes 
ton severe, The Eastern Bengal districts 


= Figures marked with an asterisk represent the 
tote] of the percentages of cultivated area found 
to bear summer, winter. spring and miscellaneous 
crops 


tion. In Bihar, if the Chota Nagpur plateau 
which includes more than half the area but 
only one-third of the population of the pro- 
vince be omitted, the density of population in 
the other three Natural Divisions comes to 
567 persons to the square mile, which is much 
greater than in the United Provinces and 
nearly as great asin Bengal which includes 
Calcutta. The rabi crop is important in Bihar 
and the Bhadai in Chota Nagpur. Bata ` 
considerable area especially in Bihar is twice 
cropped in which catch crops, usually khesari 
are sown broadcast amongst the bhadai on 
land unsuited to the finer and more valuable 
rabi crops. Orissa is far more dependent on 
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the single rice crop and therefore far more 
exposed to agricultural distress than the 
other divisions. Indeed the measvre of both 
agricultural prusperity and density is obtained 
by adding the percentages of the cropped 
area under bhadai and rabi and deducting 
that under aghani. ‘The following table shows 
for each Natural Division the percentage of 
the net cropped area under each of the three 
crops, the index-number in the manner 
suggested and the density of population per 
square mile. 


Percentage of net cropped area under 


ee pe ae gri Density 
area to net Jute to culti- per sq. 
pamal Rabi Bhadai Aghani meee Density cultivated area vated area mile. 
; Manikgani 63 11 1,025 
North Bihar 53.8 40.3 46.9 47.2 642 "9 
South Bihar 708 146° 413 440 502 Ft impur a ap ie 
Orissa 10.1 15.6 81.3 55.6 486 Nawabganj AB, 05 "3a 
E aS 140 504 41.9 125 221  Rupganj 97 39 "109 
ated b t 
ni tn nr ae re 
States) Sabhar 33 20 "209 
In Dacca, 35 per cent bear two or more Maat i a pa 
crops. This may be compared with 13 per Kapasia 19 21 426 
cent in Bakarganj, 29 per cent in Purnea, 20 Keraniganj 16 12 749 
The contrast with the different districts is shown as follows:— 
Percentage of cultivated area excluding orchards found to bear 3 
Summer Winter Spring Miscel- Total of these Density of 
crops crops crops laneous Percentage | Population 
Noakhali ; N 
(main land) 45 90 l 150 1,535 
Tippera 44. 74. . 1 138 72 
Rajshahi 64 29 24 1 118 826 
Faridpur 36 72 24 1 133 1,198 
Bakarganj 11 95 113 1,081 


The above difference is due not merely 
to the pressure of population, combined with 
questions of convenience, but also to the un- 
equal distribution of rainfall. It isthe rain 
that comes in the months of March, April and 
May and again in September and October 
upon which Noakhali, for instance, depends 
for its peculiar advantage. 


~ 


Inches of rainfall in 


March April May Septem: October 
Noakhali 2.98 5.01 11.07 16.86 7.68 
Tippera 2.63 5.93 10.33 10.08 4.79 
Rajshahi ‘0,97 1.63 574 9.98 3,52 
Faridpur 2.21 4.13 831 8.75 4.33 
Bakarganj 1.64 3.27 858 11.35 6,38 
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per cent in Monghyr and 46 per cent in 
Mozaffarpur. The high percentage in \ozaffar- 
pur is due to the importance of rabi cron. 
But the rabi crop in Dacea is of little import- 
ance, its total value being only 7 per cent 
of the agricultural produce of the district. 
The following table shows the correlation 
between double-cropping and the density of 
population in different sub-divisions in Dacea, 
some of which record the world’s highest 
record of aggregation in agricultural life. 


Percentage of 


Speaking generally, the economic aspect of 
density resolves itself into the question ofthe 
productivity of the land under the efforts 
and the standard of living of the people. 
The capacity of the land to support the 
population is measured asregards its extent 
by the amount of the net cropped area and 
as regards its quality by the organisation of 
agriculture. All such factors such as the 
methods of agriculture, the distribution of 
holdings, the choice and rotation of crops, 
the system of land tenure, the rates of rent 
govern the local variations of the distribution 
of population. 


4. Economic PRESSURE IN DIFFERENT Parts oF 
INDIA 


In different densely populated tracts cf 
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-adia, the relation between the population 
aad the standard of living is different. . In 
the Eastern districts of the United Provinces 
and the neighbouring districts of North Bihar 
vhich, aswe haveseen, are areas of specially 
tigh density, the standard of cultivation is fairly 
righ but the land tenure, the fragmentation 
Æ holdings as well as the scarcity of 
pasturage for the cattle hasreacted unfavour- 
bly upon agriculture. In much of this area 
ine soil cannot bear a greater pressure of 
ropulation than it is doing at present and 
am increase of population unaccompanied by 
tetter agricultural organisation is likely to 
reduce the standard of living. There is no 
ruineral wealth to develop any occupations 
tneconnected with agriculture while both 
labour and industry are stay-at-home. The 
geople are generally home-loving and un- 
anferprising while such industrial concerns 
as exist are too concentrated—in ` Cawnpore, 
Jamshedpur, Jamalpur and a few other 
Sywns. At the same time, there is a ‘constant 
crain of labour flowing out of these districts 
into Bengal and Assam. In the sub-montane 
cistricts of the Punjab where the cultivator 
i3 mainly dependent upon nature which has 
zeen unusually bountiful, cultivation is poor 
and the peasant’s out-turn is low. But owing 
3 the fertility of soil the population is 
csually dense and holdings are corres- 
rondingly small. Throughout this area the 
yield per acre is high, but the yield per man 
is low. In the Hoshiarpur tahsil there are 
=60 people to every sq. mile of cultivation. 
In the low-lying riverine country of the Ravi, 
where little effort is needed to secure. a 
Łarvest, the density is over 1,000. In the 
thickly populated part of this area and the 
Central Punjab the fertility of the soil has 
lad to increase of population up to the 
mergin of subsistence. 

Where the density is low economic pres- 
cure raay co-exist. Thus in many unfavour- 
eble tracts in the Deccan pressure keeps part 
cf the population at a very low standard of 
living and is only partially relieved by the 
fow of the population into the industrial 
cities of the Bombay Presidency. 
other hand, a low density extension of canal 
irrigation and multiple cropping have contri- 
buted to a high standard of living of the 
average Punjabi peasant “which is distinctly 
above that of a large portion ofthe peasantry 
in Southern aud Eastern Europe.” 

But a high density need not indicate 
pressure and low standard of living in India. 
In parts of Eastern Bengal it has been pos“ 


On the: 
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sible for a population of 1,000 persons to the 
sq. mile to go on increasing rapidly and at 
the same time to maintain a higher standard 
of living than in Western Bengal where a 
population less than half as dense in rural 


district remains stationary. The explanation 


is to be sought in better agricultural methods, 
the cultivation of a valuable crop like jute, 
better rotation, the importance of supplement- 
ary occupations connected with fishing and 
favourable climatic conditions. In most 
districts of Eastern Bengal, however, the 
main crops depend on the rain which falls 


_in the early months of April to July. The 


distribution of rainfall is of the utmost im- 
portance to the peasant. If the spring rain 
is too heavy the seeds either rot or are 
washed away and if it is too late they can- 
not be sown in time to allow the young 
plants to grow high enough to overtop the 
flood when it comes. The aus paddy as well 
as jute sown on river banks and churs 
depend entirely upon the early rain. When 
the rivers overflow their banks they ‘ however 
dominate the situation. The crops depend 
chiefly on the rise of water and not on the 
local rainfall. If there is early rain to allow 
the crops to be sown and to get a good 
headway .before the rivers rise, “and if the 
rivers rise gradually and not too soon or too 
suddenly, the total amonnt of rainfall of the 
districts is not very material. Similarly in 
the coastal tracts of the South of India in- 
cluding the States of Cochin- and Travancore 
the rural density reaches in parts to 1,000 
or even 1,200 persons to the sq. mile. 
Here, in addition to the favourable climatic 
conditions and the physical configuration of 
the natural coast-strip fertilised every: year by 
fresh alluvial deposits, the steady substitution 
of more valuable crops such as cocoarut, 
rubber and tea for rice has enabled a very 
closely aggregated population to maintain a 
comparatively high standard of living. Tapioca 
which was introduced into Travancore about 
a generation ago is now replacing rice among 
the poorer classes. o 

Unlike in the case of paddy, ploughing is 
not indispensable for the cultivation of tapioca. 
The necessity of investing capital for the 
purchase of cattle, and maintaining them 
throughout the year though their use is 
actually required only about 3 or 4 months 
in the year does not arise. Paddy cultivation 
and cattle-breeding are interdependent and 
thus the fall in the former has caused the 
fall in the latter. But though the number of 
persons engaged in the cultivation of paddy 
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has decreased, the population and the extent 
of area under paddy cultivation have increased. 
One reason is the introduction of the machi- 
nery which however is confined at present to 
re aoig of water from a kyal reclaimed 
and.” 


5. Increase or Foop-Propucine Capacity 


Even with regard to food-crops, there 
is possibility in India of a great increase of 
productivity of land by the substitution of 
crops which yield greater food values for 


_those which yield less. The following table 


shows the food-producing powers of an acre 
of land under different crops.— 


+ 


i font font 
22 83 BR È 
aS & 2 
F R E O oj 
oh. 825 Bo Qa 
Dog 5 m = 5 T 
ge Asa Sa g2 
(fractions 
omitted) 
; | per cent. 
Entire wheat 
flour - 1,660 1,800 2,988,000 100 
Native beef (as 
urchased) ... 1,130 200 266,000 fi 
ative mutton 1,275 250 318,750 11 
Whole milk .. 325 4,000 1,300,000 43 
Corn meal 1,550 3,600 65,580,000 186 
Cat meal 1.860 1,800 348,00 112 
Rice ~~ 1630 2,400 3,912,000 131 
Rye meal o 
flour « 1,680 1,800 2,934,000 98 
Beans 1,590 ° 2400 3,816,000 129 
Potatoes 325 24,000 7,800,000 260 
Sweet potatoes 480 36,000 14,400,000 482 


The German farmer devotes much more 
space than the English farmer to crops like 
potatoes, which produce large quantities of 
human food. Middleton estimates that “an 
acre under potatoes would usually produce 
ten times as much human food as an acre 
under good’ pasture and an acre under sugar 
beet may produce from one and a half- times 
to twice as much food as an acre under 
potatoes”. In countries of Western Europe 
potato which is a heavy-yielding crop is 
gradually replacing wheat. An enormous 
inerease of out-turn would be available if 
potato became popular in the wheat regions 
of India. Apart from increasing productivity 
by introducing heavy-yielding crops, another 
method of adjusting population to resources 
is the introduction of  varicus subsidiary 





* Travancore Census Report, pages 6 and 160. 
t Middleton, The Recent Development of 
German Agriculture. 
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industries in connection with agriculture. I: 
small agricultural countries of Europe fruit- 
growing, market-gardening, dairying an 
stock-breeding contribute a great dealto rura 
prosperity. In Japan,- though half the lanc 
is under rice and heavily manured, two millior 
peasant families or more than one-third o: 
the whole find it necessary to rear silk-worm 
as well and the number is daily increasing 
In Bengal and the Punjab cottage sericulture 
is a useiul supplementary occupation. In the 
Punjab many of the silk-rearers get the 
agricultural capital from silk-worm rearing 
and use it in getting lease of a plot of 
melons and for the money -eft over they 
lease mango-orchard and follow this with 
oranges and maltas, and by this time, the 
seri-culture season approaches to provide 
capital for the next year.* In many parts 
of India fruit-growing may become a highly 
successful industry which apart from utilising 


‘surplus labour would contribute to round out 


a balanced food for the population living 
mainly on vegetarian diet. The utilisation of 
tomatoes, onions, chilies, mangoes, guavas, 
etc, all of which grow withouz special dif- 
culties will prevent waste. In Poona fig-cul- 
ture isa profitable occupation. Even the 
smallest cultivator can command his price in 
the market, what is not so'd fresh is dried 
and sold and small remainder is zaten. In the 
North-West Frontier Province, foreign varie- 
ties of peach and plum, apricot and olive have 
been successfully grown in up-to-date gar- 
dens. In the Punjab the date plantation has 
opened out a prosperous industry. Cape 
gooseberries and pine apples promise to offer 
a profitable field in Madras, while in Assam 
varieties of oranges, pears and apples are now 
being propagated among the cultivators. Tho 
poultry industry which is popular in China 
and among the Muhammedans in India is un- 
popular among the Hindus. Fowls eat or 
destroy insect pests and thereby enrich the 
land instead of encroaching upon its resource- 
es. It is thus that poultry-keeping is the 
most universal and important form of animal 
industry wherever intensive agriculture 
prevails. Both poultry-keeping and stock- 
breeding which are great resources of the 
small-holders in Europe, can be adopted only 
when ‘the present prejudices are outgrown; 
while market-gardening is also discouraged 


for the Hindu by caste rules.f Poultry-farming 


* Report of the Department cf Agriculture, 
Punjab, 1924, page 203, iS 

` Howler, The True Path of Incian Industrial 
Development, The Science Congress, 7925, 
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is a characteristic feature in Eastern 


Bengal. 
6. Tue STANDARD or Livine or tae PEASANTRY 


We thus see that the menace of over- 
population which looms large in the writings 
of some economists does not apply to our 
country m particular. Greater fertility of 
soil means no doubt a higher density of popula- 
tim but the most densely inhabited tracts 
are those where, along with rich land re- 
sources, the amount of effort made by the 
peasantry as shown by crop values is the 
lergest. Thus it is not true that population 
ic India increases only as the result of, nor 
is she growth maintained merely by, natural 
causes. As in every country, the social‘ 
reaztioas of the population to natural re- 
sorrces are witnessed’ in India, but India 
baing -predominantly agricultural, these reac- 
tions are evident in the field of the pro- 
duetivity of land. In every country regions 
vary in economic resources and population 
is divided into sharply defined classes with 
varying degrees of productivity. Agriculturally 
speaking, production may range from the 
collection of herbs and fruits 
to an elaborate system of multiple cropping 
wilh the aid of well or canal irrigation, while 
the area exploited may be an arid desert, 
an uninhabited mountain slope or a populous 
river valley. In India, we meet with all types 
of cultivation from the primitive and nomadic 
forms to a most careful husbandry of the 
ressources of land and water. In some parts, 
on-y, one harvest can be obtained annually, 
in others five or even seven harvests in the 
year are not common. There are localities in 
Bengal where in almost contiguous fields 
peasants may be seen sowing paddy, 
transplanting if and harvesting it. The soil 
ani climate of the United Provinces suit 
sugar-cane almost as well as those of Bengal 
suit paddy, thus as sugar-cane is sown in 
tie Rohilkhand Circle, the pressing of sugar- 
cane is finished in the Western Circle. Thus 
cver-population or under-population need to 
be discussed with reference to a certain region 
ani the methods of agriculture in that re- 
gion. While in some areas the average pro- 
Cuctivity of the land according to existing 
egricultural methods fails to support an 
inereasing population and lowers its standards 
in others there are along with the increase of 
population better economic organisation and 
-graater social initiative which re-acting on 
the mental-and the moral equipment of the 


in the jungles . 
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people maintains a continuity of progress by 
excessive adjustment of resources to growth. _ 
The enterprise and organisation of the peasant 
in Noakhali and Mymensingh or in Travancore. 
for instance in reclaiming virgin lands on 
the shifting banks of the mighty rivers or 
the slopes of the mountain tracts is associated 
with a high density and a comparatively high 
standard of living> 


7. Taes Uneconomic Houpine in Western BENGAL 


In Western Bengal and parts of Northern 
Bengal with a density of less than halfas much 
asin Hastern Bengal, there has been a’ serious 
agricultural stagnation. This is due to the 
silting up and shrinkage of rivers, the 
interference with the natural drainage caused. 
by the railway embankments, alternate floods 
and lack of water supply and the prevalence 


. of malaria and general deterioration of public 


health. There have also been a decrease in 
the means of subsistence, e.g, the decline of 
hand-loom weaving and the silk industry and 
an exhaustion of the soil. The sub-division 
of holdings has also reached a state where 
each cultivator has a holding whose produce 
cannot support his family in comfort. In a 
village in Murshidabad 1 found the average 
size of the holdings to be 10 cottas, ie. 20 
acres, but these are widely scattered, some- 
times separated by a distance of 2 to 3 miles. 
The size of the smallest plot is ‘05 acre. The 
peasants attribute fragmentation to sub-division 
by inheritance and to the necessity of ridg— 
ing small areas for best utilising the rainfall 
in rice cultivation. Each family must cul- 
tivate in this district 12 to 15 beeghas, i.e. 
4 to 5 acres in order to maintain itself. In 
another village of 40 peasant families, I found 
only five families well-to-do, solvent. They 
own holdings of the size of the econcmic: 
holding (8 acres) The holdings aré scattered 
in fragments at distances of 1 to 2 miles. The 
rent has increased from 7 annas to 17 annas- 
during the last 20 years. Six families earn 


their living by day labour. on lands at one- 


time owned by them but now relinquished 
to usurers. ‘The rest earn a precarious liveli- 
hood either on their own lands or as hired 
farmers on a half to half share basis; this 
includes half the price of seeds and ploughing 
expenses which are usually reckoned per 
diem. 

Besides the well-recognised agricultural 
difficulties of fragmentation, the small holding 
implies in Bengal greater exhaustion of the 
soil. In Dacca, such is the pressure of popu-- 
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lation that only 1 acre in 25 acres’ of land 
capable of bearing crops is left fallow every 


year, compared with 1 acre in 10 in Bakar- 
ganj and 1 acre in 3 in Purnea. The actual 
current fallow in Dacca is only 14 sq. miles. 


‘This implies that a period of 156 years is re- 
quired until every acre has been relieved of 


its burden of bearing its one or two annual - 


crops. The size of the holdings and tenan- 
cles is given below :— 


Average size of Number of tenan- 


holding. cles per agricul- 

tural worker. 
Dacca 2.88 1.13 
Bakarganj 2.51 1.89 


_ The diminutive size of the Dacca holding 
is due to the extraordinary interlacing of 
estates and tenures within each mauza which 
splits up what might normally be a single 
holding into a series of ‘tenancies. The de- 
gree of interlacing is further emphasised by 
the:small size of the fields, which average 
only '55 of an acre, varying from ‘36 of an 
acre in Thana Harirampur to ‘91 of an acre 
in Thana Kapasia. In Faridpur the average 
size of a holding is 1.39 acres. One import- 
ant reason of fragmentation is the increase 
of sub-division by inheritance among a pre- 
ponderant Muhammedan population. 


8. Evins or Sup-inreupation IN Hast BENGAL 


In Eastern Bengal the loss of agricul- 
tural productivity has been due less to undue 
subdivision of holdings and tenancy and 
more to coparcenary and sub-infeudation. 
‘The numbers of rent-payers and rent-receivers 
in Western and Eastern Bengal may be 
compared. 

In Chittagong for one rent receiver there are 12 
rent payers. 

In Dacca for one rent receiver there are 21 rent 
payers. 

{n Barisal for one rent receiver there are 23 
rent payers. 


In Faridpur for one rent recei- there 23 rent pay- 
ver are ers 


o Noakhali s oe a E ow 

„ Mymensingh D a e Oo a g 

» Tippera T. w, BO ae a 
» » hd . * ry 

» Rajshahi Division ,. .. ae) a u g 

» _Burdwan Division „ .. e J0 ye g 

„ Presidency Division „o. e 1 ae Ow 


In parts of Eastern Bengal as a result of 
sub-infeudation and coparcenary there is 
such confusion that the landlord has little or 
no idea of the title under which he holds 
the various portions of his property: his 
right in one field may be in part that of a 
zemindar, the remainder being held by him 
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under a series of distinct tenures, in neig - 
bouring fields his title in all provability 
would be entirely different, and it is left fr 
he Settlement staff to solve the riddle cf 
the fiscal mazes. 

On the other hand, the effect of co-parccnary 
and sub-infeudation has been to place the 
cultivator under a host of different landlords 
with all the disadvantages of separate nazar, 
separate abwabs and separate salami. Through- 
out Eastern Bengal the tendency has been 
to complicate title by the fusion of pro- 
prietary and tenure rights over the same 
land—a complication non-existent at the 
time of the permanent settlement.* In 
Faridpur there has been an enormous growth 
of numerous intermediate ‘tenures and aliquot 
grouping of landlords. The total number of 
tenures of all grades is 221,475 of which 
178,618 are. original grants and 42,857 are 
shares subsequently separated, in 1,442 
separation being subsequently recognised. 
This gives a density of 90 in every sq. mile 
and 169 in every sq. mile in which proprietors 
have created tenures at all as compared with 
133 and 170 in Bakarganj. The total of the 
different rent-paying tenures including their 
derivatives is as follows :— 


Dependent Taluks 2.759 Izava 3.434 
Patni and Patni Haola 12,669 
Taluks 2 536 | 
Khanda Kharid 9564 Jot 1,15450, 
Miras 7,337 Miscellaneous 2,056* 

Tjara 3,484 


Proprietary rights in Eastern Bengal are 
quite commonly found seven and eight 
deep and in Bakarganj in some cases 12,15 
or even 17 tenure-holders are recorded one 
below another, each of these strata of pro- 
prietorship is divided up among equally 
numerous sharers, a single proprietor very 
frequently holds tenures in several of these 


strata, most of the tenure-holders are absent- 
ees ; under-raiyats are also very common 
and many of them themselves sublet 


and there are raiyats of the second degree 
and raiyats of the third degree. The increas- 
ing array of middlemen who intervene 
between the zemindars and the cultivator 
throughout Eastern Bengal has resulted in 
the levy of numerous abwabs and other 
illegal enhanceménts all along the ever-raml- 
fying tree of tenures. Such interception of 


* Ascoli, Final Report on the Survey and 
Settlement Operation in the District of Dacca 1917. 

+ Jack, Final Report_of the Survey and Settle- 
ment Operations in the Faridpur District. 
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ths profits of cultivation cannot but react 
uniavourably upon agricultural productivity. 
This could have resulted in widespread agri- 
cul-ural depression had not the natural fertil- 
ity of the silt-covered fields of Eastern 
Bergal as well as multiple cropping and the 
culcivation of jute enabled the closely packed 
population to support itself. > l 


10. AGRICULTURAL DETERIORATION IN West 
BENGAL 


In Western Bengal the problem of water- 
wars has become serious, and unless it is 
tackled by a bold and systematic policy the 
agr cultural deterioration which has set in in 
some districts cannot be arrested. ‘The 
shrnkage of the rivers hasbeen caused by 
artiicial barriers such as railways and high 
roads with bridges and culverts. Unscientific 
river engineering has intensified the evil. In 
the Nadia rivers the plains in different levels 
oi the rivers are shut out by ` artificial 
bunds, and the channels are also contracted 
unculy by means of bandals (locks) and jhams 
(met-screens) AS a result, the shoals shift 
and the channels are sometimes choked with 
vegatation. 

From 1822 to 1884=63 years, the Bhagirathi was 
cosed for 20 years. 

Eron 1885 to 1923=38 years, Bhagirathi 
closed for 23 yeais. 

Jalanghi 

Fran 1835 to 1905=20 years, closed for one year, 

Fram 1906 to 1923=17 years, closed for 12 years. 

Matubhangha 

Fram 1885 to 1905=20 years, closed for 16 years, 

Eram 1906 to 192317 years, closed for 15 years. 

Embankments have also been constructed 
and these exclude all fertilising silt from the 
countryside. They also prevent the annual 
flushing of the natural drainage channels of 
the country, which results not merely in 
dirminution of fertility but also in increase of 
water-logging. If the shallow pools could be 
converted into large expanses of water, 
malaria can be reduced as the researches of 
Doctors Bentley and Brahmachari have so 
conzlusively proved. 

What is required is a carefully devised 
sys‘em of embankments and sluices by means 
of hich the irrigation engineer can hold up 
the water upon the surface of the country at 
convenient levels during the rainy season and 
azn the land clean with the approach of 
the dry months. Now, the .staple crops of 
Bergal, jute and rice, are crops which grow 
in standing water, so that if the outflow and 
the influx of the water be regulated s¢ientific- 
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ally it should be possible not only to des- 
troy the mosquito larvae and maintain the 
level of water for production of good crops, 
but actually to improve the fertility of the 
land by compelling the inflowing water to 
deposit its silt upon the fields. At present 


. the embankments exclude all silt from the 


surrounding plain and gradually the country 
becomes lower than the bed of the stream 
itself. Thus embankments are breached more 
often than before. 
Years of flood of the Bhagirathi : 
1797,1827,1856,187 1,1874,1885,1890 (highest), 
1907. 


11. AGRARIAN RE-ADJUSTMENT 


In Western Bengal, therefore, the impera- 
tive problem in agriculture is that of the 
control of river supply which can be tackled 
by a systematic river engineering, by dredg- 
ing training works, and canalisation. In Eastern 
Bengal the problem ofagricultural productivity 
is less the regulation of the flow of the rivers 
and more the system of land management. 
Where proprietorship is of numerous grades 
and where in each grade there is a complex 
interweaving of proprietary and tenure rights 
with different and complex incidents, there is 


a large number of sharers and land management 


cannot but be spendthrift. The growth of 
numerous intermediate tenures has intercepted 
the wealth which would have otherwise been 
enjoyed by the tiller of the soil and gone 
back to the land as agricultural capital. 
Voluntary transfer of holdings among the: 
peasants in “order to make the fields conti- 
guous which is not uncommon in other parts 
of India becomes an impossibility due to the 
áliquot grouping of landlords and yet in 
many districts in Bengal, holdings have 
become so small that but for the natural 
fertility and rainfall, agriculture would have 
been an unprofitable occupation. There also- 
emerges the conflict between the higher and 
the lower peasantry. The non-occupancy 
tenants everywhere pay a higher rent and 
occupy smaller plots tban raiyats. In. 
Noakhali (Chandpur sub-division) the average 
rate of rent paid by under-raiyats is five 
times the raiyati rate. Ie Bakarganj 
rates are as follows:-— 


Occupancy raiyats 
Under-raiyats 


n n 


- R. 480 
7 


oes wey, 3 Q 
of the 2nd degree _,, 


713 4 
14 4 of the 3rd degree 5 914 T. 


The unprotected bargadars and adhiars 
pay on produce much higher rates and sub- 
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letting by the raiyat becomes a prominent 
feature of the land system in/Bengal. There 
cannot be any doubt that the-protection of the 
inferior peasantry must be the object of 
future land legislation in Bengal. Lessons 
may be derived from the recent agrarian 
transformation of Germany and Russia which 
have witnessed the struggle between the 
higher and the lower peasants. Valuable 
also is the experience in the Central Pro- 
vinces where agricultural conditions are 
sought to be stabilised by prevention of sub- 
letting for more than three agricultural 
seasons and the trend of land legislation has 
been towards the development of metayage. 
Such problems as those of uneconomic holding 
and large estate, of the status of superior and 
inferior landlords of various grades and of 
ralyats, of cultivators and landless labourers, 
need to be discussed more thoroughly in 
Bengal. Sooner or later both economics and 
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politics must reiterate that she proprietorship 
in land, whatever its origin, must carry with it 
some obligation to participata in the actual 
work or atleast in the risks of cultivation. Nor 
should such issues be neglected in our political 
programmes. For it must be recognised that 
swaraj rests on the land and there cannot 
be any true swaraj as long as the distribution 
of agricultural income anc land resources 
remains inequitable. Thus polities will be 
jejune and remain apart from the life of the 
masses as long as we have ro political parties 
based on agrarian issues. The problem of 
agricultural productivity in Bengal must be 
tackled by the economist and the politician 
will follow his lead. The economics and 
politics of the field are elemental and the 
neglect cf the silent and yet ivrepressible 


conflict of interests in land contributes to 
the futility of our social and political 
endeavours. 


- A SCHEME FOR SECURING WORLD-PEACE 


HERE can be no difference of opinion as 
to the present being a very critical 
period in the history of humanity ; and 

one of the questions that most agitate the 
minds of men is that of peace and war. 
For, if another war should break out, the 
modern methods of warfare would make it 
so appallingly disastrous to both sides, that 
some go so far as to say human civilisation 
would be swept off the face of the earth. It 
is not surprising, then, that peace societies 
are springing up on all sides, and that the 
minds of agreat many are deeply exercised 
over the problem of establishing permanent 
peace in the world. Various schemes have 
been put forward in this connection, as, 
for example, those suggested by the com- 
petitors for the Bok and Filene prizes. In 
both cases the winning plan deals mainly, 
if not entirely, with the political and eco- 
nomie aspects of the question. But there 
is another aspect which to some seems yet 
more important. For it is doubtful if any 
potitical or economic scheme can succeed 
until a majority, or at least a considerable 
section of mankind has evolved up to it. 
No Yealreform can be imposed from with- 


conscious, to 


out; it must grow within first, and then 
express itself in the without. Present-day 
politics and economics are working mainly 
on the outside; hence their doubtful efficacy. 
The following is an attempt, of the feeble- 
ness of which the writer is only too painfully 
suggest how some simple 
principles, familiar enough to all who think 
about these problems, may be taken advant- 
age of in order to help in bringing about a 
lasting world-peace, and the prosperity which 
must inevitably result therefrom, due regard 
being had to the fact that the present state 
of affairs is largely due to the subversion 
of economic conditions by the recent war. 

It appears, then, that three things are 
necessary :—first, to ensure freedom from war 
fur a suffcient length of time to enable the 
nations to recover themselves from their 
present depression and to produce a quiet 
atmosphere in which to work for peace; 
second, in order that such recovery may 
not be merely temporary, for the leaders 
of thought in the various nations to satisfy 
themselves as to what is the true basis of 
prosperity and peace: third, to convince the 
nations as a whole of the truth of their con- 
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tlasions, and indicate practical methods of 
rzisation. The suggestions herein outlined 
vest on the belief that this basis is inter- 
netional co-operation, which in turn rests 
‘mainly on a belief in the solidarity of 
humanity and the unity of all men. 

It is therefore suggested that a conference 
‘OL representatives of all the nations of the 
world or of as many as possible, should be 
-celled, either through the agency of the 
Laagne otf Nations, or by any other suitable 
wethod, for the following objects :— 


(A) To pledge themselves 

(1) Not to go to war with one another for the 
next twenty-five years:-and to unite to defend any 
cre of them that may be attacked during, that 
riod by any nation that has not so pledged itself: 
_ 2. To refrain from increasing their armaments 
in any way whatsoever during that period. 

3. To submit all present differences and such 
at may arise during that period to the arbitration 
ef the League of Nations, and to abide loyally by 
it. decisions, : 

4. To hold another conference at the end of 
twenty-four years to consider the advisability of 
renewing this pledge for another twenty-five years. 


To arrange for such conferences aS may- 


zppear advisable of representatives of various ‘de- 
partments of life, from as many nations as possible 
tc consider the best methods of promoting harmony 
-xcd sympathy, und cooperation for the good 
ol all, within and among these. departments. 
__ C) Tomake plans for popularising the following 
ideas, by public propaganda (lectures, literature etc.) 
ard especially by the training of the young:— 

1. The disastrous results of war. 

2. The futility of war. | 

2. The fact that humanity ought by now to have 
-octgrown war and hence that war is becoming and 
fc many has already become morally wrong, 

4. The advantages of co-operation in all departments 
of national and international life. 

-5. The truth that human happiness. depends pre- 
dcminantly on harmonious relationships Gndividual 
scclal, national). 

6. The interdependence cf nations. 
7. Solidarity of humanity, and the brotherhood of 
mam- 

S. The power of thought. 


Let us now take up these points in order 
acd consider them in greater detail. 

A. It is -practically certain that free- 
‘dum from all fear of war and from the need 
‘tc be constantly preparing for it for a 
-guarter of a century would of itself make 
it possible for the nations quickly to recover 
from the effects of the war and re-establish 
ncrmal conditions, and would thus create 
a suitable atmosphere in which to work for 
re establishment of a permanent peace. 
Iz is by no means unlikely, that the ex- 
rerience of the twenty-five years truce would 
>be sufficient to convince the nations that 
tha arbitration of the League of Nations is 
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a far more economical and effective way of 
settling disputes than going to war. But 
there can be no certainty of peace being 
permanent unless something is done to 
strike at the very root of the causes of war. 
The most effective way of doing this would 
obvionsly be to change the mental and mora! 
attitude of men, to substitute a spirit of 
mutual love for the self-interest which seems 
at present to be the strongest motive of action 
with the majority of individuals and 
nations. This change cannot of course be 
effected immediately; it is a matter of 
growth and evolution; but much can be 
done at once to prepare the way for it, and 
gradually change the attitude, especially of 
the young. For friendliness sympathy and 
affection are really latent in the hearts of 
us all, by virtue of our common origin, and 
our essential brotherhood, or as some would 
say, our essential. unity. What is needed 
is to awaken them and bring them from 
latency into activity. The suggestions under 
B and © are directed to this end, and there 
is every reason to believe that, ifthey should 
be carried out, ‘not only would peace and 
prosperity be restored for the time, but a 
firm and solid foundation would be laid for 
the establishment of a permanent peace and 
therefore of a lasting prosperity. 

B. These conferences should include such 
departments as trade and commerce, labour 
and capital, economics, and, above all, educa- 
tion and religion, for these two are the most 
powerful influences in hastening the mass 
evolution. They should be representative of 
aS many nations as possible, that the widest 
experience might be available, and also to 
ensure harmonious and united action. 

C. The most essential point under this 
head is the training of the young for peace, 


. for so drastic a reform as the cessation of 


war is hardly likely to be brought about by 
a generation that has grown up in the 
atmosphere of warlike traditions. But if the 
suggestions here made should be successfully 
carried out, there would be at the end of the 
twenty-five years’ truce a new generation 
growing up with a strong tendency against 
war ; there would thus be every hope of the 
truce developing Into a permanent peace. 

(1), (2), and (8) While all must agree as 
to the suffering and misery that are caused 
by war, and none can fail to recognise the 
ruin and devastation that it leaves in its 
train, yet it is maintained by at least the 
majority of thinkers that it is an exceedingly 
important factor in evolution, and that human- 
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ity has progressed through warfare even 
more than through peace. Not only have the 
moral qualities of endurance, heroism, self- 
sacrifice been stimulated by war, but it has 
also called forth, resourcefulness and powers 
of invention such as would not otherwise 
have been possible No one can for a 
moment dispute the evolutionary efficacy of 
struggle and conflict: in the absence of these 
there would doubtless have been little but 
stagnation, and mankind would probably not 
yet have emerged from his primeval state of 
savagery. It is struggle and conflict that 
develop latent faculties, but when once the 
faculties are developed, that particular form 
of conflict is no longer needed. Take an 
illustration from the life of a child at school. 
At first, with the great majority of children, 
competition with fellow-scholars, and the 
desire to win a prize, are necessary as an 
incentive to study; but, after a time,the love 
of knowledge awakens, and that, then, becomes 
a sufficient incentive. Similarly with all 
faculties and all activities. In the early stages 
conflict is necessary, ‘until either the joy in 
the excercise of the faculty is called into 
being, or the beauty of the ideal towards 
which the activity tends has been seen: then 
the joy of excercise and the love of the ideal 
become far stronger incentives than any out- 
side impulse can ever be. Thus, in the early 
stages of human evolution, fighting was not 
only right, it was necessary, and it was by 
its means that men learned and grew. But 
has not humanity now reached a stage where 
this form of conflict might well be left 
behind? For, be it noted, the ceasing of 
war by no means implies the cessation of 
struggle ; there is conflict on every plane of 
being, and when conflict on one plane has 
been outgrown, a subtler conflict on a higher 
plane takes its place. This higher form of 
conflict is not necessarily between one indivi- 
dual and another, or one nation and another ; 
it 18 in many cases between the higher and 
lower tendencies within a single individual. 
So the agreement that conflict is necessary 
cannot rightly be used in support of the con- 
tention that international warfare will always 
be necessary for progress, nor even that it is 
still necessary now. There are already not a 
few who believe that humanity has outgrown 
it, and that it should be left behind as suited 
for animals and savages, but not for civilised 
races such as ourselves, The late war has 
brought this home in a-way that has never 
been done before; it used often to be said 
that it was fought in order to end war, and 


_to claim 


-to make the world safe for more rapia 


progress. It cannot be said to have done 
this directly, but if may have done it ix- 
directly, if, as seems not improbable, it has 
taught us that we have reached the stage in 
evolution where we no longer need the 
discipline or incentive of warfare. 

As for its efficacy in awakening heroism 
and self-sacrifice, we are surrounded by 
dangers and sufferings cf all kinds that will 
not only provide ample scope for the growth 
and exercise of these virtues, but will raise 
them to a higher plane, that of the purest 
altruism. l 

But, it will be argued. wars are not 
waged for the sake of abstractions such as 
progress and the evolution of heroic virtuos, 
they are very concrete matters, undertaken 
for certain definite objects. It may be true 
that we no longer need the discipline or 
incentive of warfare to carry us forward in 
our evolution, but how are these defnite 
concrete objects to be attained without wars. 
We may leave out of account the wars of 
religious enthusiasm, and those prompted by 
anger or passion for national jealousy and 
hatred. These last will be rejected by all 
as utterly unworthy of civilised people, and 
surely all will recognise that religion is a 
matter of conviction, not of compulsion, that 
conversions at the point of the sword are 
absolutely valueless. So wars of this nature 
have been rightly relegated to past ages. 

But modern warfare, in its ultimate 
analysis, is usually a question of economics, 
its object being to ensure to the nation 
undertaking it a sufficiency of the necessities 
and comforts of life; it believes, rightly or 
wrongly, that other nations are appropriating 
more than their share of the products of 
the earth, and of the facilities it affords 
for enjoyment and self-expression. and 
that its own very existence is threatened 
thereby. ivery nation has surely a right 
all that it needs for its full self- 
expression and development, physical, mental, 
moral, aud spiritual. What alternative has 
it then but to fight for.its life. 

This may at first sight appear to be a 
sound argument, and a sufficient justification. 
But closer thought leads us to doubt it. 
For those who have studied the question 
earefully say that the earth is capable of 
producing not only enough. but far more 
than enough to support its present popula- 
tion, that is, to supply them with food, 
clothing, shelter, and ample facilities for 
artistic intellectual, and moral development. 
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So there is no inherent necessity for any 


to be oppressed with poverty; it is only a’ 


question of utilising the available resources 
and distributing them equitably. Surely, 
war is a very wasteful method of seeking 
to attain this object! To say nothing of the 
suffering and loss of life it entails, it leads 
to the useless -destruction of an enormous 
quantity of the very commodities that humanity 
needs, and also to the negative evil of in- 
sufficient production, the energies of the 
workers being diverted from productive 
lebour to the manufacture of instruments of 
dastruction and to the actual work of des- 
troying. Could anything possibly be more 
fntile ¢ Would it not be far more economic- 
a: and far more effective if the distribution 
were accomplished by mutual international 
azreements? Or take the question of colo- 
nies, or of sea-ports: if one nation requires 
more than if already has, in order to supply 
its economic needs, would it not be far 
easier and less wasteful to cooperate with other 
nations to secure an equitable distribution 
than to fight with them? Fighting is 
indeed doubly wasteful; for it not only 
causes wanton destruction in the first in- 
s:ance, but also leaves behind it a crop of 
inharmonious elements that are likely enough 
to furnish the seeds for future disputes ; and 
in the majority of cases it does not even 
ləad to the desired end ! For, if one nation 


succeeds in getting by force the possessions: 


iz covets, this implies that another nation 
will have been deprived of them by the 
same force. The latter will therefore natur- 
ally strive to get them back or to wrest 
similar ones from a third nation to take 
their place and so on ad infinitum. Jf, then, 
we accept fighting as the legitimate and pro- 
per method of securing what we need, it will 
by its very nature tend to reproduce and 
perpetuate itself, even if in the first instance 
iz seems to be successful. So that, in this 
way also, war is foolish and futile. A care- 
ful study of history confirms us in this view 
end leads us to doubt if there has ever been 
& war which has achieved results that could 
not have been achieved equally effectively 
by otker means, with far less expenditure of 
resources and of lives, and with no risk of 
Jeading to further disharmony. As to the 
rightness or wrongness of war, there is great 
difference of opinion. It could hardly be 
otherwise, for a moment’s thought will 
show us that right and wrong are relative 
and not absolute terms. What is right for 
cne is wrong for another, it all depends on 
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the point in evolution at which the individual 
stands. It is quite right, for instance, for a 
householder, to kill a wild animal that is” 
endangering his dependants or his property ; 
but if a sannyasi deliberately destroys the 
life of any living creature, he is guilty of 
sin. Similarly we do not expect a savage 
to live up to the same standard of morality 
as one belonging to a civilised nation , he 
is a child in evolution and we expect of him 
only the behaviour of a child. Even when 
we turn to religion, though there is unanim- 
ity on most questions of morality, we still 
find a certain amount of elasticity with 
regard to some ; one religion allowing and 
justifying what another condemns. But as 
far at least as Christianity and Buddhism 
are concerned, it would be very difficult to 
find anv justification for war, the spirit of 
non-violence ‘breathes so. unmistakably 
through them both. Already, Christians here 
and there are beginning to admit that if 
they were true followers of their Master, they 
could not uphold or encourage warfare. 
There is, then, some ground for expecting that 
it will not be so very long before a consider- 
able number of people come fo look on war 
as morally wrong. The only kind of war to 
which these considerations may seem in- 
applicable is one which is entered upon in 
order to defend a weaker nation from the 
attack of a stronger, and it may be that for 
a time such wars will be necessary. But it 
will be only for a time, if the principle of 
mutual help and co-operation is accepted in 
practice by even a very small majority of 
the nations; for, the moral effect of such 
acceptance will be so irresistible that no 
nation will dare to attack another in face 
of the protests cf the others. 

(4) and (5). There is little need to say 
anything more as to these two points. Ex- 
perience is rapidly teaching us that co-opera- 
tion provides the most fertile soil for the 
growth of prosperity and happiness. This has 
been already well tested in the business world 
and has not been found wanting. It is not a 
distant step to test it in the yet wider world 
of international relationships, and we need 
not fear that it will be found wanting there. 
For, it is a matter of universal experience 
that harmonious relationships lead. to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
and that discord produces nothing but pain. 

There is thus, from the point of view of 
expediency alone, ample reason why the 
nations would do wisely to establish the 
principle of co-operation and mutual help, and 
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to control international relations by con- 
ferences, or by a universal federation, or by 
an extended and perhaps modified League of 
Nations, rather than by negotiations and 
alliances and treaties (too often secret ones) 
among individual nations, which are always 
liable to be a source of suspicion and offence 
to other nations. 


(6) and (7). But there is a far deeper 
reason than mere expediency; one which 
rests on the very nature of humanity. In 
essence we all-form parts of one great whole. 
We might look on humanity as a great family, 
of which the different nations are the members 
and each nation is like a mighty organism 
of which the individuals composing it are 
the cells. Just as all the members of a 
family share in the joys and sorrows, the 
successes and misfortunes of each member, 
so no nation can prosper or suffer alone. If 
calamity falls on one. nation, others will 
necessarily suffer to a greater or less degree; 
and similarly, if one naticn prospers, others 
will be the better for it. Possibly, all may 
not be prepared to admit this, but all must 
surely recognise that no nation is entirely 
self-contained; the mutual interdependence 
of nations will be granted by all, and increas- 
ingly so as the present movements towards 
brotherhood and unity, which are so cgon- 
spicuous all the world over, spread and gain 
in strength. 


(8) This point may at first sight seem 
to be somewhat wide of the mark, and to 
have butlittle, if any, bearing on the question 
at issue. But, within the last half-century, 
there has been a growing recognition of the 
important part thought plays in all human 
activities. Not only must all action neces- 
sarily be tbe result of some thought in the 
mind of the actor, as psychologists have long 
taught, but it is now beginning to be ac- 
knowledged that thought in one mind awakens 
similar thought in others that are of such a 
nature as to be able to respond. Thus, 
obviously, the attempt to popularise those 
ideas, which, if accepted, could lead to the 
establishment of a permanent peace, will 
work intensively, and influence indirectly 
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many more than those who are reached 
directly. Also, those who are for any reason 
debarred from taking any active part in the 
promotion of peace can still help greatly by 
their thoughts, 

Inceed,. it is more by the working of this 
power than in any other way that we may 
hope for something akin to these suggestions 
to be carried out. At present, possibly, the 
holding of such a conference as is suggested, 
or the initiation of a twenty-five years’ truce, 
may hardly come within the realm of prac- 
tical polities, and even peace propaganda by 
ordinary methods may have to be on too 
limited a scale to have much effect on the 
making of history ; but earnest thought can- 
not fail to attain its end sooner or later, and 
the more it is directed towards unselfish ends 
and towards the welfare of humanity, the 
more powerful it is, nay, it is irresistible. 
If a few ‘groups of earnest men and women 
set themselves to the task of persistently 
thinking along the lines suggested, their 
number will gradually increase until their 
thought finds tangible expression in the peace 
propaganda that will not only become possi- 
ble, but will, apparently spontaneously, spring 
up on all sides and then something of the 
nature of the above suggestions will become 
possible. 

In this lies our main hope for the future. 
For it can hardly be doubted that if such 
considerations as those here outlined were 
being constantly impressed on men and 
instilled into the minds of the young fora 
quarter of a century, a strong public opi- 
nion would be formed which would definite- 
ly range itself on the side of peace, and 
would demand that war should be discarded 
as not only wantonly wasteful, inexpedient, 
and futile, but also opposed to the highest 
ideals and aspirations of humanity, and there- 
fore morally wrong. Then would break the 
dawn of a new day, during which the 
nations of the world would realise more and 
more fully that they are all members of one 
great family, and would be more and more 
closely knit together by the bonds of friend- 
ship and of love. . 

Erma 
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CHRISTIANISATION OF INDIA. 


By MAJOR B.D. BASU, LMS. (Rermep). 


FTER the Sepoy Mutiny, zealous Chris- 
tians were not tired of saying over 
and over again that their power in 

India would not be consolidated, and the 
occirrence of mutinies in future- would not 
be >revented, unless and until India was con- 
verted to their creed. The ministers of that 
faita were often heard saying after the sup- 
pression of the Indian Mutiny that: 

“Our enemies were the Muhamadans whose 
creed we had flattered, the Hindus whose supersti- 
tions we had humoured, but our true friends were 
the native Christians whom the missionaries had 
converted.” 

It was not convenient for these pious 
Christians to state what services their con- 
verced co-religionists renderel to Govern- 
ment during the Mutiny, or what was their 
numerical strength at that time in this 
country. i 

It was from motives of political expedi- 
ency that zealous Christians wanted to see a 
portion only and not the whole of the 
heathen population of India embrace their 
ere2c. Wrete one Mr. William Edwards, who 
served in India during the days of the Indian 
Mutiny and rose afterwards to be a judge 
of zhe Agra High Court, l 
_ “ Weare, and ever must be, regarded as foreign 
inveders and conquerors, and the more the people 
become enlightened and civilised the more earnest 
will in all probability. be their efforts to get rid 
of us. Our best safeguard is in the evangelization 
of the country; for although Christianity does not 
denationalize, its’ spread would he gradual, and 
Christian settlements scattered about the country 
would be as towers of strength for many years to 
core, for they must be loyal as long as the mass 
of the people remain either idolators. or Maho- 
‘medans.” 

There was a time when ‘the Christian 
authorities did not allow the ministers of 
their faith to settle in India to preach the 
Gospel to the “heathens.” But as they 
became strong, they did not.scruple to allow 
missionaries to freely invade India to openly 
insult and abuse the faiths of the mnen-Chris- 


` tians of this land and adopt such measures 


as were calculated fo encourage them to .be 
converted to Christianity. The greatest 
“reformer” in this line was Lord William 
Bentinck. While Governor of Madras, his 


open encouragement to the Missionaries 
in that Presidency* was responsible not a 
little for the Mutiny at Vellore. As Gover- 
nor-General of India, he tried to continue 
the same policy which he had commenced in 
Madras. Thus, in 1852, we find him passing 
a regulation which was a great inducement 
to the heathens to forsakethe faith of their 
ancestors. The- Hindu family system is 
what is known as the “joint-family’” system. 
The property of the family belonged in 
common to all the members of the family, 
They had collective right to it. But if a 
member of the juint-family lost caste from 
any cause, he was debarred from enjoying 
the benefit of the family property. But 
Bentinck introduced the innovation that the 
heathen” proselyte to Christianity did not 
lose his share .in the family property. 
(notwithstanding the fact that he thereby 
threw himself outside the pale of caste.) 

Bentinck selected Macaulay to preside 
over the deliberations of the Anglicists and 
Orientalists, because the latter shared hig 
views as regards Angiicisation and Eva geli- 
sation of India. Macaulay introduced 
English education, because, as he wrote to 
his father in 1836:— 

“The effect of this education on Hindus is 


prodigious. No Hindu who has received an English 


education ever remains sincerely attached to his 
religion. Some continue to profess it as a matter 
of policy, but many profess themselves pure Deists 
and some embrace Christianity. It is mr firm beliet 
that if our plans of education are followed up, thera 
will not be a single idolator among the respectable 
classea in Bengal thirty years hence.” 

The Christian missionaries or the minis- 
ters of that persuasion such as Bishops and 
Chaplains were generally not popular in 
India with non-Christians. This unpopularity 
was not due so much to their belonging to 
a religion which was not the creed of any 
large section of the people of this country, 
as to their want of sympathy with Indians, 
There were no doubt a few honourable ex- 
ceptions, but as a class they belonged to 
what a Christian writer styled “Flogging 


Christian Power in India. 


*Sea Vol. IH, pp. 484 and 485 of the Rise of ths 
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Missionaries.”* This is not to be wondered 
at when we remember how the clergymen 
even in England behave towards their “flock” 
in rural portions of that land. An English 
author writes of 


“the widespread unpopularity of the rural 
clergy and the neglect of the Church’s ministra- 
fions—the clergy have always identified 
themselves with one political party~the party 
which more especially in rural districts, 
stands for the defence of property, privileges and 
social influence. Mr, Masterman’s dictum that no 
established Church had ever been on the side of 
the poor is supported by ample testimony from 
our country parishes. : 

__ The clergy, with rare and noble exceptions, 
**** threw in their lot with the wealthy and 


-powerful men who through the Enclosures period 


gradually robbed the peasants of their land. In 
earlier centuries, while the poor farmers and 
serfs were outraged, pillaged, branded, slaughtered 
by foreign mercenaries, hung in batches from 
steeples and gallows and atrociously mutilated, the 
Church of Christ looked on, almost in silence. 
When hundreds of men and boys were banished 
for ever from England under the cruel sentences 
of the Swing Riots period, the cathedral clergy at 
Winchester refused to sign the great petition for 
a merciful mitigation of these inhuman penalties. ft 


The missionaries and the clergymen in 
India were not recruited from the best edu- 
cated or upper classes of English society. It 
is also a complaint in England that even 
there the clergymen are mediocre in 
ability. The author quoted above writes :— 

“It is abundantly clear from the current ex- 
perience of any Oxford or Cambridge ‘don’ that 
the aller men at the Universities do not asa rule 
take Holy Orders, and that of the undergraduates 
who hecome clergymen, the least efficient tend 
to occupy the country livings.’§ 

Little wonder then that in India, the 
Christian Mission proved a failure. Wrote 
the Caleulia Review (Vol. XXX). 

“We have not bestowed sufficient attention on 
the fitness of the special instruments of those 
undertakings—our missionaries to wit—or the pro- 
priety and judiciousuess of their modus operandi.” 

But notwithstanding all the efforts of 
Government to encourage conversion of the 
heathens, the Christians accused the Govern- 
ment of doing little for the salvatidn of the 
souls of the non-Christians. Wrote the 
Calcutta Review 


“A pious nobleman, or a zealous and well- 
meaning prelate, viewing the remarkable spread 


* See “History of Edneation in India under 
the Rule of the East India Company”, pp. 207—208. 


+ Problems of Village Life. By R. N. Bennett 
ne Sey Labiary_of Modern Knowledge) 
pp. ml: 


§ Ibid. p. 128, 
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of the Gospel in the recent field of New Zealand or 
the still more remarkable success of the Spanish 
government in proselytising the population of 
the Phillipine Islands, and other regions subje.t 
to its authority, is prone to raise his voice in 
indignant exclamations against the backwardness 
of the same cause in British India, and, with a 
degree of fervour more admirable than the quantity 
of his information or his logic, he straightway 
saddles the responsibility of this non-suecess_ on 
the broad and convenient back of the Anglo-Indian 
government. 
“In this country every. sort of enterprise and 
undertaking ig too much in the leading strings of 
overnment. À railway cannot be projected, a 
canal or anicut proposed, or a steamboat company 
started, save under the auspices of Government 
and under the fostering nourishment of a Govern- 
ment guarantee. So, in religious matters, we are too 
prone to look for the nursing offices of the Govern- 
ment. But this is a radical mistake..... he 
government ought to, and naturally will, ardently 
desire, and as far that may be possible or fitting, 
indirectly promote the conversion of the people 
from a noxious to a beneficial creed.”---The Calcutla 
Review, Vol. XXX, “The Indian Question.” 


Because the Christian rule in the Panjab 
was established by peculiarly Christian 
methods, therefore, ever since its annexation, 
attempts were being made to convert it into 
a model Christian province. The men at the 
helm of its affairs were highly professing 
Christians—men like Sir Henry and Sir John 
Lawrence, Sir Robert Mentgomery,* Mr. 
Donald McLeod, and Colonel H. B. Edwardes. 
Some of these officers were of opinion that 
the teaching in the Missionary Schools was 
superior to that in the Government schools 





*Sir Robert Montgomery, the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab, possessed the_ reputation 
of being a very, zealous Christian. One of his 
co-religionists and compatriots has mentioned one 
of his pious acts on a Sabbath day as follows :— 

“Mr. Martin quotes in his Progress and Present 
State of British India,” a letter dated “Lahore 
Sunday, 9 a.m. wherein the Lieutenant-Governor 
congratulates Mr. Frederick Cooper, one of his 80- 
called hanging commissioners im the warmest 
terms, on the manner in which the 20th Regiment 
of Native Infantry had been by him blotted out 
of the book of life for some imagined sigas of 
disaffection, adding. “Three other regiments here 
were very shaky yesterday, but l hardly think 
they will go now. I wish they would, as they are 
a nuisance and not a man would escape it they do. 
Mr. Martin holds that this rejoicing over the ex- 
termination of a thousand men, and eagerness to 
find a pretext for the destruction of three thousand 
more, reads strangely from the pen of one of the 
most prominent advocates for the propagation of 
Christianity in Iidia, but it explains im his eyes 
why our success as subjugaturs bas been attended 
by failure as evangelists.” Pp. 102-103 of “The 
Company and the Crown” by the Howble T. J. 
Hovell-Thurlow 1867. 
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in that province, Thus Mr. McLeod in his 
Min.te on Education, written in 1853, said:— 


“Under ordinary circumstances, itis, I think, 
vain to expect that the Government school can 
com ete in efficiency with the mission school, or 
thet its teachers will show that  devotedness to 
their task which usually characterizes the teacher 
who acts under the eye and influence of the 
Medñonarvee. e: acd ior these reasons,----4 wouid 
urge that:--.-Government would, in such cases 
wae irom fhe field, leaving it to be occupied 

Y 
task of maintaining a school, and are best fitted 
for -ts fulfilment.” 


Lord Dalhousie was the Governor-General 
of [ndia at that time and be highly approved 
of what McLeod had written. In his Minute, 
duizd June 1854, he wrote that McLeod 


_ ‘Urges not merely the inexpediency of establish- 
ing Government Schools in competition with Schools 
fourded by Missionaries---but the strong expediency 
of supporting Missionary schools by public money 
when they really impart a good secular education 
and of increasing their efficiency by grants in 

‘I am of opinion that for these days we carry 
the principle of neutrality too far; that even in a 
political point of view, we errin ignoring so com- 
pletely as we do the agency of ministers of our 
own true faith, in extending education among the 
people; and that the time has now come when 
graats of money in aid of secular education carried 
con in . schools establishsd and conducted by 
Christian missionaries might be made by the 
Government.. 

The Court of Directors also approved of 
what Mr. Mcleod and Lord Dalhousie had 
written. That body of eminent Christians 
wrote :— . 

‘The attention which has been paid to the subject 
of education in the Punjab has given us , sincere 
pleasure. We beg.that you will communicate to 
the Chief Commissioner, to Mr. Montgomery, to 
Mr McLeod, and to the other officers generally, 
our warmest thanks for their exertions...-...The 
soundness of the conclusions to which they have 
arrived, gives us, moreover, the best ground for 
anticipating that the success which they so justly 
merit willifollow their exertions, and that the 
Punjab will present to the world a signal example 
cf the benefits which British rule confers upon 


the natives of India.” 

That zealous Christian, Sir Herbert Ed- 
wardes, who had adopted peculiar Christian 
mathods* in the Multan campaign, recom- 
manded certain measures for adoption by the 
Irdian Government to elevate that Govern- 
crent in the estimation of all Christian nations. 
He preparéd a memorandum on.‘ The elimina- 
tion of all un-Christian principle from the 


Government of British India.’ According to 





* See Rise of the Christian Power in India, Yel. 
V prp, SA4-PAR, 
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him, the wnChristian elements in the Chris- 
tian Government of India were as follows:— 
“1 The exclusion of the Bible and Christian 


teaching from the Government schools and 
colleges. 

_ “2, The endowment of idolatry and Mohammedan- 
ism by (tovernment. ooa : 


„3. Lhe recognition of caste, f k: 

“4. The abseryance of native holidays in th 
various departments of State. a 

5. The administration by the British of Hindoo’ 
and Muhammadan Jaws, both criminal and civil. 

‘6. The publicity of heathen and Mohamadan 
processions. == * l ; 

"7. The public frequenting of streets by native 
prostitutes. D , 

“8. The restrictions on the marriage of European 
soldiers, and: the insufficient accommodation for, 
married families in_ barracks. os 

_"9. The connexion of the British Government 
with the opinm trade. . 
‘10. The Indian excise laws.” 


The last four elements were and are 
certainly objectionable; but the first six items 
relate to matters in which there ought not 
to be any Government interference. l 

Edwardes forwarded a copy of his memo- 
randum to a high authority in England, who, 
it is presumed, was no other personage 
than the Christian Earl of Shaftesbury. This 
action of his was very adversely ‘criticized 
by a fellow countryman of his, who under 
the pseudonym “Abd-Al-Wahid’ wrote a 
pamphlet “on the Christian duty of the Bri- 
tish Government in India,” in which he said :— 


“But admitting that Colonel Edwardes’ views 
were as sound as it will be admitted on all sides 
that they are, the contrary, there is a feature in 
this case, which will pass unnoticed, doubtless in 
England, but which can hardly do so here. Colonel 
Edwardes holds a very high position in this coun- 
try—the highest almost to which an officer can 
rise in regular succession :—and the question that 
is asked is, how far an officer in such a position . 
is justified in submithing an official. memorandum 
to a nobleman in England to be used. at discretion, 
containing remarks not only disapproving in toto of 
the avowed policy of the Government he is serv- 
ing, and which he is in his official capacity bound 
by every means in his power to aid in carrying 
out; but declaring the very Government itself to 
be based on anti-Christian principles.” 


The: proper place for the greater part of 
Colonel ‘Edwardes’ nemorandum was the 
waste-paper basket, but Sir John Lawrence, 
at that time the Chief Commissioner of the 
Panjab to whom it was submitted, took it in- . 
to serious consideration and made his secre- 
tary, Mr. (afterwards the well-known Sir 
Richard) Temple forward it to the Government 
of India with his observations on it. It so 
happened that at that time, almost all the 
high Christian officers in the Panjab shared 
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more or less the views expressed by Colonel 
Edwardes. The Chief Commissioner himself 
was not an exception. He also advocated 
the teaching of the Bible in Government 
schools and colleges. He was supported in 
this advocacy by Mr. Donald McLeod, the 
Financial Commissioner. 

Bat bis view Was opposed by Mr. W. D. 
Arnold, the then Director of Public Instruc- 
tion of the Panjab. He was a son of the 
famous Rev. Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby 
and was brought up under Christian in- 
fluence from his cradle. Had he been left to 
himself, it is almost certain that he would 
nave also joined the Chief Commissioner in 
advocating the teaching of the Bible in 
Government schools and colleges. But as 
was well known in the Panjab at that time 
in all matters regarding the administration 
of the Department of which he was the head, he 
was guided by his Head Assistant, Babu Shyama 
Charan Basu, *who had received his education 
in the Christian Seminary in Calcutta under 
the well-known misssionary, Dr. Alexander 
Duff, whose favourite pupil he was and 
served afterwards as the first Head Master 
of the American Mission School at Lahore. So 
he was well acquainted with the Bible and 
its teachings. It was his influence over Mr. 
Arnold which made that son of a Christian 
divine oppose the teaching of the Bible in 
government schools and colleges. 

Regarding the opposition of Mr. Arnold, 
the Secretary Mr. Temple wrote in his letter 
to the Secretary to the Government of India 
under date Lahore, July 3rd, 1858. _ 

_“Mr, Arnold argues that to have even voluntary 
Bible classes in Government schools infringes 
the principle of religious neutrality; that hereby an 
undue’ advantage is given to Christianity, inas- 
much as the teaching of the native religions is ex- 
cluded from the said schools; that although the 
attendance at the classes may be meant to, be 
voluntary, it will really be regarded otherwise ; 
that it is impossible to distinguish the measure 
from ` proselytism,’ and even from ‘quiet persecu- 
tion,’ that as ‘trustees for the people of India’ 
we have no right to adapt our educational machi- 
nery, ‘paid for by taxes from the country’ for 
the virtual propagation of Christianity : that by 
intreducing Christian teaching we launch into a 
sea of theological difficulty; and lastly, that by 


* The Indian Public Opinion, at that time, the 
only mie daily in the Panjab, and edited_by 
Dr. Q. W. Leitner, in its issue of 16th August, 1867, 
in the course of the obituary notice of Babu 
Shyama Charan wrote :— 

“ As Head Clerk of the Educatiun, Department, 
much of the credit assigned to its chief deservedly 
belongs to this well-known native gentleman...” 
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this measure we may possibly give rise to grenst 
political danger. The above arguments, and many 
others are urged by Mr. Arnold with much ability, 
. . But I am to_ state that these arguments arə 
at all concurred in by the chief commissioner. 
Mr. MacLeod has most justly observed that 
many of Mr. Arnold’s argumeats are based on the 
assumption that the British government stands in 
the same relation towards the people of India as 
a representative Government stands towards its 
people. But in the chief Commissioner’s opinion 
the two cases differ widely from each other. Placed 
as we British are in India, we are differently 
situated from the constitutional Governments of 
England or America....... by being ‘trustees 
for the people’ we are supposel to be, bound in- 
variably by the will of the people, then we are 
not... . trustees in that sense, We have not been 
elected or placed in power by the people, but we 
are here through our moral superiority by the 
force of circumstances, by the will of Providence. 
This alone constitutes our charter to govern India. 


The Chief Commissioner of the Panjab did 
a great injustice to Mr. Arnold when he 
made him appear as looking upon the Chris- 
tian government of India as either a “ consti- 
tutional” or “representative” one based on 
the popular will or affections of the people. 
No, the Director of the Public Instruction 
of the Panjab was as unsympathetic an Anglo- 
Indian bureaucrat and hater of the people of 
this country as any one of his co-religionists 
or compatriots then living. His article in the 
Caleutta Review for December 1858, entitled 
“Indian Faults and English Calumnies,” 
which was then published anonymously but was 
subsequently reprinted over his name in the 
selection from that Review; bears evidence of 
our assertions. In that article Mr. Arnold 
wrote :=— 

“The English liberals have forgotten this essen- 
tial distinction between Europe and Asia—or at any 
rate, between England and India—that whereas 
you can scarcely govern the Englishmen too little, 
you can scarcely govern the Irdian too much 

The greatest insult you cen offer an Engish- 
man is to overgcvern him: the greatest oppres- 
sion you can inflict on a Hindustani is to let 
him alone.” 

Mr. Arnold would not have left, had ho 
his own way, a single Indian prince in the 
possession of his state, for according to 
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“Tt is still as true as ever it was that tai 
poppies are not safe.” 

Regarding annexation, he said: 

“It nevertheless may often be, as it often 
has been, our plain duty and unavoidable task to 
annex, whether. we like it or not 

“Once concede that principle [of non-annexation | 
and we must quit India... 
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“ No an.ount of slippery rhetoric can disguise 
the fact that the aims, hopes, fears, desires, 
loves and hates, of an Asiatic and a 
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European, are opposed, the one to the other. So 
lorg, as we are in this country, our history will 
consist in making the Asiatic view of life bend to 
the European. If this is tyranny, let us be gone. 

uz if we stay, let us have no hypocrisy. We 
cannot. and ought not to look on life with Asiatic 
gy Ce. Our tendency is, and must be, to Europeanize. 

oleration, sympathy, tact may help, as they have 
helped, to make this process less obnoxious, become 
less palpıble to the natives. But the process goes 
on and will go on. And with the people which has 
to yield to it, it never can and never will be 
poplar. f , , 
“..---But to high offices natives cannot be admit- 
ted, because according to our ideas they are not to 
be frested. Are our ideas or theirs to prevail ?.--We 
canmot employ natives in high posts more than we 
have done; the doubt is whether we_ can do so as 
much. -Natives may be just as good as we are; 
their morality may be as pure as ours, but it is 
nat ours, but something very different; and when 
the two moralities clash, we have expressed our 
opicion as to which must go to the wail.” 


Tbe views relating to the teaching of the 
Bible in Government schools expressed in 
the Directors letter, which the Panjab 
gorarnment thought so important as to 
tracsmit to the government of India, were 
those of his Bengalee Head Assistant Babu 
Shyama Charan Basu, to whom it was then 
due that the teaching of tne Bible was not 
introduced in the schools and colleges of 
this country. Although the Government of 
of India did not openly countenance the 
conversion of the natives of India to Chris- 
tianity, the Christian authorities encouraged 
thea Christian missionaries in the propaganda 
of their religion and did all that lay in their 
power to make India a Christian country. 

‘There can be little doubt that the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857 was caused in part by the 
zeak which the Christian officers of Indian 
regiments showed in proselytising the heathen 
and Mussalman _ sepoys. In a pamphlet 
written by a Hindu of Bengal, dated Calcutta 
the 18th “August, 1857, entitled “Causes of the 
Indian Revolt,” published from London, 
by Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross and 
edited by Mr. Malcolm Lewin, who served 
in India as Second Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Madras and Provisional Member 
of Government, it was stated :-— 

“At the beginning of the present year (1857, a 
great mary Colonels in the Indian army were 
detected in a task not less monstrous and arduous 
than that of Christianizing it. It has afterwards 
transpired that some of these earnest but rather 
. erack-brained worthies who have devoted their 
lives. to the propagation of the Gospel among hea- 
then nations, not quite satisfied with the hope that 
EngLsh education will eventually make their fellow 
subjects in the East forsake their idols and evi- 
dentky impatient of the slow progress which Chris- 
tianiry has hitherto.made among the nations, en- 
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tered the army ; not as a means of subsistence, not 
as the theatre of exertion most congenial to their 
temperaments, but solely and wholly for the pur- 
pose of conversion. The army, was_ specially 
selected, as in times of peace it affords the ut- 
most leisure to both soldiers and commanders, 
and as there heathens may be found in great 
abundance on all sides, without the trouble and 
expense, and other- et ceteras, of scampering irom 
village to village. Accordingly, these men launched 
themselves into their strange career with a_zeal 
worthy of a better cause, and a, determinedness 
but too little tempered by sober wisdom and even 
common, prudence. They began, preaching and 
distributing tracts and translations: among the 
Hindu and _Mahomedan officers and soldiers. In . 
the beginning they were tolerated. sometimes with 
disgust, and sometimes -with indifference. When, 
however, the thing continued, when the evangeliz- 
ing endeavours became more serious and trouble- 
some day by day, the sepoys of either persuasion 
felt alarmed. They thought that to allow such a 
thing with impunity was to leave unfulfilled a 
duty they owed to themselves, their ancestors and 
their faith. They held nightly meetings, but came 
to no resolution. In the meantime, the ‘missionary 
colonels’, and ‘padre lieutenants,’ as, these curious 
militaries were called. were not inactive. Em- 
boldened by the toleration of the sepoys, they grew 
more violent than ever. They were louder in their 
denunciations of Hindooism and Islamism. They 
were warmer in their exhortations to the unbe- 
hevers, to substitute the worship of the one_ true 
God in his son Jesus, for the thirty-three millions 
of their hideous deities. Mahomet and Rama, 
hitherto mere so-so beings, turned_sublime impost- 
ors and unmitigated black-guards.-.-.---.-By an 

by the proselytizing Colonels tempted_ the sepoys 
to Christianity with bribes, and_offered promotions 
and other rewards to converts. They unblushingly 
ured their influence as officers in this unholy 
affair. The sepoys protested, and their European 
officers promised to make every sepoy that for- 
ook his religion a Havildar, every Havildar, a 
Subedar Major, and so on! Great discontent was 
the consequence, Of course the sepoys could 
hardly connect these day and night preachings, 
these ceaseless efforts, this enormous expenditure 
of money in books and tracts with private enter- 
prise, and were half-inclined to suspect that 
Government was at the bottom of all. When the 
sepoy grievance was made known to the public 
the newspapers as a hody were not for the remova 
of the ‘Missionary Colonels.’ They mostly laughed 
away the matter.” 


In the vast literature which the Indian 
Mutiny produced in the shape of books, 
pamphlets, -articles in quarterly and monthly 
magazines as well as in weekly and daily 
newspapers, no attempt was ever made by 
any Christian writer to contradict the asser- 
tions or allegations set forth above. So it is 
natural to conclude that what the “heathen ” 
wrote was true. l 

The “Hindu of Bengal” proceeded to say: 

The Governor-General told the people in a 
pecs) issued in the beginning of the out- 


reak, that “the Government never did and never 
will interfere with the religion of the natives.” 
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With regard to the first assertion, all India. have 
silently replied to his Lordship that it is a lie! 
—and they are right. With regard to the second 
they say, what guarantee is there that Government 
will not interfere with their religious practices, 
since 1t has never scrupled to break its faith and 
falsify its promises and professions.” 


Itis not necessary to quote any more 
from this heathen writer; but to turn to his 
British editor, Mr. Malcolm Lewin, who says 
in the Preface: 


“We are ignorant of each other, as members 
of society; the bond of union has been that of 
Spartan and Helot—grasping everything that could 
render life desirable, we have denied to the people 
of the country all that could raise them in society, 
all that could elevate them as men; we have in- 
sulted their caste; we have abrogated their laws of 
inheritance, we have changed their marriage _insti- 
tutions; we have ignored the most sacred rites 
of their religion; we have delivered up their 
pagoda-property to confiscation; we have branded 
them in our official records as * heathens,’ we have 
seized the possessions of their native princes, and 
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confiscated. the estates of their nobles; we have 
unsettled the country by our exactions, and collect- 
means of torture; we hava 
sought to uproot the most ancient aristocracy cf 
the world, and to degrade it to the condition of 
pariahbs, 


“What would Lord Shaftesbury, proud as he is 
of his birth, and zealous in the cause of Christian 
sS A say to such an innovation on his own 
order 


“ Agreeing as I do in the main with the writer, 
I see with dismay the repeated exhortations of the 
press to vengeance, to war against caste, and to 
Christian proselytism. They only who have not 
had experience of the Hindus, and who have not 
which had existence many 
centuries before England was ever heard of, 
except as a land of savages, can doubt the stabil- 
ity of their ancient creed; they only can be 
brought to a belief, that. the utmost power that 
England can put forth will be able to uproot it, 

“eneNay. if a tree be known by its fruits, if the 
morals of Englacd and of [adia are to be held as 
the tests of their respective c India would 
not lose ‘by the comparison.” 





THE GROWING DEMOCRACY 


AND THE INDIAN STATES. 


By SARDAR M. V. KIBE, M.A. LL, D. 


VEN the present Conservative Government 
which holds the highest majority yet en- 
joyed by any party in the history of the 

British Parliament has declared its intention 
to persevere in the goal of giving Dominion 
Status to India by democratising its present 
bureaucratic form of Government, as well as 
by giving it the necessary freedom from the 
control now exercised from England. It is 
not made clear as to what would be the 
position of the Indian States in the changing 
and changed circumstances as foreshadowed 
in the determination referred to abore. 
Born of the brains of Beaconsfield, the 
term Indian Empire owes its birth more to a 
vivid Imagination than to facts legally recog- 
nised. The establishment of the British 
supremacy in India owes more to the force 
of circumstances than to design. The instinct 
of self-preservation led the governments of the 
British territories in India to extend first 
their sphere of influence and later their ad- 
ministration. At last the time came when 
-both the Hindu and Mnsalman dominating 
partners came to be discarded sheerly because 


of their worthlessness and the foreign power be- 
came the guardian of the rights and privileges uf 
fhe whole of India. What hereditary adminis- 
trations remained or were allowed to remain 
after the shork of the Mutiny became thorough- 
ly dependent upon the Central Power. In 
order to prevent them from combining for 
evil, their power to unite for good was also 
gone But the welfare of their subjects, the 


-question of foreign subjects, and other similar 


questions the solution of which was not to 
be found in the clauses of the treaties created 
chances or afforded facts for the biggest power 
in the land to consciously or unconsciously 
infringe the independence or to set aside the 
rights guaranteed by the treaties and engage- 
ments concluded between the two parties. 
Thusis endowed with powers the Gnvern- 
ment of India, which is now controlled by 
the Secretary of Stata fo a living sovereign 
of the same kind as the hereditary ruiers 
of Indian States, but which is to be demo- 
cratised at no distant future. Such a 
prospect cannot but arouse serious apprehen- 
sions in the minds of the latter. They might 
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nacurally fear that the privileges now enjoyed 
- by them are certain to be curtailed and worse 
results might happen to them, powerless to 
resist as they would be, as has been the case 
in other parts of the world where indeed the 
circumstances were, in some practical respects, 
evan more favourable than in India. No doubt 
in this country the loyalty of their subjects 
to their person and throne is unimpeachable, 
yet before a systematic policy of coercion 
pursued by a predominating party mere senti- 
ment may prove to be the wall of Pericles. 

Political relations which are undefined 
acd therefore elastic lead to the tightening 
of the grip of the stronger party over the 
waaker one and more so in times of transi- 
fien. Being conscious of this danger, some 
of the astute statesmen of the Indian States 
neve asserted the claim that the other party 
zo the treaty is not the Government of India 
tut the Crown of England and hence if the 
sOvernment of India is made autonomous, 
direct relations should be established between 
the first named and the Indian States. The 
Miout-Ford Report also seems to 
the idea that there may be established autono- 
mous States all over India asa whole with 
Atrect relations with British Government. 
Latterly, the action of the Government of India 
ic establishing direct relations with States which 
icymerly had political relations with provin- 
zil Governments also appears to be directed with 
tre object of facilitating the claim and sugges- 
tion respectively which have been referred 
sc in the preceding sentences. 

But as far as the Indian States are con- 
serned, the same difficulties will be metand the 
seme preliminary steps will have to be taken 
which have been recommended in connection 
with the establishment of the League of 
Nations in India. And even then, in spite of 

ce facilities of transport and comraunication 
wiich are now available, the States may find 
tremselves meeting with the same handicaps 
sud difficulties which are now met with when 
tre medium is the Government of India. 

Being probably aware of them. when the 
constitution of the Chamber of Princes was 
a the anvil, it was suggested by an important 
S-ate, (which has since kept itself aloof from 
that organisation) that the German model of 
tLe Empire may befollowed. This suggestion 
has lately been revived by a student of poli- 
tics, who has given a most graphic account of 
tre German constitution in the Indian Press. 
another Administrator of an Indian State has 
suggested, perhaps as a beginning, that the 
Caancellor of the Princes’ Chamber may be a 
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son of the King Emperor so as to give status 
and authority to it. 

All these suggestions appeared to be both 
premature and unacceptable, because until 
therelations between all the parties are clearly 
defined and definitely laid down, they in 
themselves will not make any improvement 
in the lot of the Indian States. 

Sir Ali Imam, who has had experience as 
a Member of the Government of India and 
also of the most important Indian State and 
who was its Chief Executive Officer, has 
suggested that the affairs of the Indian States 
shall be reserved to be dealt with by a 
Committee consisting’ of the Viceroy, the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Chief Minister 
of the Viceroy’s Cabinet, who will be a link 
between this Committee and the democratic 
element in the entire Government of India. 
This scheme does not, however, differ far 
from the existing one. While at . present in 
important matters all the members of the 
Government deal with questions of the Indian 
States and as it is expected that the popular 
element will be wider in it and the 
control of the Secretary of State will be 
lessened in extent, Sir Ali Imam’s scheme 
would also curb the popular element and 
leave the disposal of matters in the hands of 
a majority of the members of the dominant 
race. This, besides being distrustful of the 
Indian nationality, will perpetuate and widen 
the cleavage between the two parts of 
India. Already it is in contemplation to 
utilise the forces of the one to curb the other 
while the transaction was hitherto only one- 
sided, and Sir Ali’s proposals would merely 
help them. The Dewan of Mysore has recently 
announced that conversations are in progreess 
between the Governments of Mysore and 
India regarding consultations between them 
in which both may be concerned, such as 
tariffs. He has not yet disclosed the nature 
of the proposals that may be under considera- 
tion. 

While thus the persons concerned with 
the Indian States rouse themselves to consider 
the questions of relations between them and the 
Government of India, members of the legislatures 
of the latter have not been unmindful of it. 
There have been published two extreme 
views on the subject: On the one hand, there 
are Dr. Annie Besantand Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, who would, although for the present, 
leave matters connected with the Indian States 
entirely tothe Viceroy. Since this proposal has 
been made entirely in the intersts of British 
India, this would certainly make the position 
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of the Indian States worse than it is at present, 
It would leave matters entirely in the hands 
of the political Secretary, who rises from the 
bottom of the services. When there would 
be a weak Viceroy, and even with an able 
one, the former would predominate, since the 
latter with his direct and heavier responsibil- 
ities of the governance of British India and 
the safe-guarding of the interests of the 
Empire will find little time for these duties. 
At the other extreme. is the proposal 
of the Swarajist leaders that the Indian 
States may be absorbed with British India. 
What they exactly mean by absorption is not 


difficult to guess, but, perhaps, they them- ` 


selves have yet no clear ideas in the subject. 
A mild form of absorption is what was 
proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Sayd Reza Ali 
before the Reforms Enquiry Committee. He 
proposed that the selected Indian Princes may 
be made members of the Council of State. 
That the proposal was not an attempt to 
really solve the problem could be clearly seen 
from the opinion he had of the Council. He 
indeed expressed the view that that body was 
a moribund institution. The absorption which 
is promised or threatened, according as it may 
be viewed from the different stand-points by 
the Swarajist leaders, could, ‘like the absorp- 
tion described in the Bhakti School of Vedant, 
be of four kinds.:— 
(1) There is the translation of the human 
body to the plane of Ishwara, 
(2) There is the position of being near 


im, 

(3) There is assumimg of His form, and 
lastly, 

(4) There is complete absorption. 

From the point of view of the Vedant and 
Swarajist Schools, the last is desirable but 
from the point of view of the Indian States, 
it is most to be dreaded; moreover, it is 
opposed to the solemn treaties and engage- 
ments entered into by the British Government 
with them and it is certain that so long as 
India remains within the British Empire it 
need not be considered. 

The various forms or degrees of such 
federations would comprise the other cases. 
But federation involves surrender of rights 
In the case of sovereign States, and as has 
been already shown (Hindustan Review, for 
July, 1924) it is not suitable to the circum- 
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stances of the case. In the absence of any 
feeling of nationality or regional patriotism, 
it leads to complete absorption and for tke 
continued existence of the Indian States, it 
is detrimental. 

It has been suggested by some people that 
if the Indian States formed themselves into 
constitutional monarchies, their continued 
existence will be assured. On the face of 
it, this counsel appears to be a counsel of 
perfection. But for the reason indicated in 
the preceding paragraph, it will not help. 
Moreover, even if constitutions of a popular 
sort were established, in the circumstances of 
the States, either they will be nominal con- 
stitutions or will give rise to oligarchies or 
despotic demagogues and what not. There 
can be no doubt, however, that wherever 
circumstances permit, it would always be 
advisable to consult people in matters which 
affect them. 

The only thing, that, while meeting the 
aspirations of the States, will safe-guard 
their interests and raise their status, is the 
formation of a League, or, as the French 
people say, society of States, including British 
India. The first step will be the enactment 
of a solemn covenant like the Geneva Proto- 
col of 1924 and the establishment of bodies 
which have been delineated in a previous 
article. The covenant of a world League of 
Nations will be a safe guide to follow for 
the formation of an Indian League. For 
instance, covenant XI means the very same 
thing which the British Government assumes 
when it interferes in the affairs of an Indian 
State on behalf of good Government. The sug- 
gestion of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Bikaner that a Committee should be appoint- 
ed fo investigate the claims of the Indian 
States and to formulate pruposals for meet- 
ing them is most opportune. The materials 
for them are ready. The master minds of 
the world have thought over similar problems 
and luckily Indian Princes and statesmen 
have had a first-hand knowledge of 
them. 

Let a society of States be formed in India 
which, by its prudence, sobriety and tact 
will be a guide to the larger organisation 
outside the British Empire, of which and tc 
which the proposed institution will be an 
ornament. 
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_implications had existed 


ASPECTS” OF SPIRITUAL AND MORAL BEAUTY IN 
O CHARKHA AND KHADDAR 


By RICHARD B. GREGG 


Chinese student in America once told me 
that when he first came there, all Ameri- 
can music seemed to be meaningless, 

unpleasant noise. But gradually as he stayed 
and came to understand more fully with 
his feelings as well as with his mind 
toe American attitude toward life, he 
found himself understanding , Western music, 
coming to appreciate its beauties and finally 
liking it very much. When his mind and 
feclings and responses had altered and enlarged 
their scope, he saw and comprehended 
metters to which he was blind and insensitive 
beore. That range of meanings and 
all along, but at 
first he had not realized them. 

Another illustration of the same truth is 
en by Nandalal Bose in his article called 
“The Test of a Picture” in Current Thought 
for April, 1925. He says; “Many will not 
allow to Oriental art real perspective. But 
real perspective is a thing which can be 
found only in Geometry. According to my 
contention perspective is nothing but the way 
in which the mind apprehends it.” That is 
to say, the preconceptions of the observer, 
his attitude and his avenue of approach to- 
ward a subject largely influence his apprehen- 
ston, determine what values and qualities he 
will find in the subject, and qualify his 
urderstanding of its meanings and truths. 

Let us see whether this idea will illumi- 
nate the much mooted. topics cf Charkha and 
Khaddar. 

Put yourself in the frame of mind of one 
who bslieves that this material world and 
all its details, including man and his works, 
arə manifestations or expressions of some 
aspect of divine power or being. As items 
in this vast array,.can Charkha and Khaddar 
be said to have, in any respect, spiritual or 
moral meanings? Are they in any way ex- 
pressive of truth or beauty or any other 
spiritual elements? Do they have any 


analogies in the realm of spirit? Can we, 


without strain or distortion, 
exiical results or values? 
Let us consider the possible qualities, 


find in them 


‘also teach them to care for 


relationships and analogies and see what the 
discussion will bring forth. 

By almost universal consent, the most 
beautiful element in the realm of spirit is 
love. How are Charkha and Khaddar related 
to love? 

In so far as the Charkha enables poor 
people to earn a living or add to their scanty 
income, is it not an act of charity to provide 
it for them? Crores of agriculturists in 
slack season may spin and clothe themselves. 
So far as love means charity and kindness, 
the movement for Charkha and Khaddar is 
surely an expression of love toward these 
people. And it is‘better charity than giving 
money; for its effects are continuous. The 
spinner goes on providing for one of his or 
her primary needs, once the start is given. 

That brings us to another aspect of love. 
A lover seeks ‘not merely to be helpful to 
the beloved, but also to strengthen her. The 
husband nurses his sick wife back to health. 
Parents not only care for their children but 
themselves. The 
lover may not always be able to be with his 
beloved. Knowing that the loved one’s 
security must then lie chiefly in herself, she 
seeks to strengthen her ablility to care or 
herself. 

The saying, “God hkelne those who help 
themselves’? may be taken to imply that 
those who help a person to provide for him- 
self are doing as God does. To make others 
self-reliant is an act of love. As God is love, 
so this'is a God-like act. 

Charkha enables persons to help themselves; 
to be economically self-supporting. To-day 
there are thousands of Indian widows whose 
sole means of support is the Charkha. Work- 
ing eight or ten hours a day they can from 
their yarn earn 6 or 7 rupees a month, and 
thus provide a bare sufficiency of food and 
also slowly accumulate enough additional 
yarn to clothe their bodies. Before the 
Charkha was revived, they were utterly desti- 
tute,—objects of charity—pauperized and be- 
coming morally and spiritually degraded by 
their pauperization. 
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So far as our buying Khaddar enables the 
spinners and weavers to remain in their 
villages, their lives are far healthier and 
happier than if they went into city industrial 
life. Village life may be bad in some res- 
pects to-day, but it certainly is not as bad 
for the poor people as city life. To help 
them to stay out in God’s open country, in 
pure air and natural surroundings, is an act 
of kindness and love. Charkha is the instru- 
ment, Khaddar a means. 

These are practical, material exemplifica- 
tions of love. And they touch our neighbors, 
all the brotherhood and sisterhood of India. 
St. John wrote to some of his disciples, 
' Little children, let us not love in words, 
neither with the tongue, but in deed and in 
truth.” Supporting the Khaddar movement 
is loving in deed and in truth. 

Love is creative. Soisthe Charkha. Love 
creates both in the realms of spirit and of 
matter. So does the Charkha. In the spin- 
ner there developes skill of hand, dexterity, 
Sensitiveness of touch and of muscular con- 
trol, patience, perseverance, economic self- 
dependence, self-reliance, self-respect, fore- 
sight, a sense of economie security, co-opera- 
tion. Materially, the Charkha creates yarn, 
the material for supplying a primary need of 
all mankind. It may be coarse and heavy 
or as fine as a spiders web. It may form 
the basis of a world fame, as in the case of 
Dacca Muslin. Cloth covers man’s nakedness ; 
keeps him warm; delights his eye in lovely 
folds and draperies. Sir George Watt in his 

Commercial Products of India” says, “It 
would not be far from correct to describe 
cotton as the central feature of the world’s 
commerce.’ Take it any way you want 
psychologically, physiologically, aesthetically, 
historically, economically, yarn is no mean 
creation. The Charkha is strongly creative 
and contains this aspect of love. 

Joy is another element of spiritual and 
moral beauty. Can there be anything of joy 
‘in that crude and homely machine,‘ the Char- 
kha? Most assuredly, yes. It is hard for a 
city person to realize this. But if you do 
not believe it, go and see it in operation in 
the villages. See the happiness on the faces 
of the girls, the serene ` countenances of the 
older women, the cheerfulness of the weavers, 
Where the Khaddar movement is soundly 
established. Ask them questions as to what 
the Charkha means to them. Does it not 
make onè joyful to have independent life, 
to be a -centre of activity, to be able to 
‘give as well as to receive? Does the spirit 
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of a pauper dance; can a parasite be truly 
joyful ? 

To quote from the poet Tagore, in the 
Vishwa-Bharati Quarterly, April, 1924. “The 
individual living organism has its needs and 
faculties for self-preservation. In the educa- 
tion of men there should be room for train- 
ing him for the perfect maintenance of his 
individual life. Otherwise, not only does he 
become helpless but the faculties atrophy that 
are for his self-preservation, the exercise of 
which gives him the true enjoyment. of life. 
Generally speaking, in our education this 
training of how to live our physical life is 
neglected ; therefore we miss the Shantam 
(the peaceful) in the self-reliant freedom of 
a well-organised existence.’ The Charkha, 
then, provides , part at least of the physical 
basis for joy and peace, two attributes of the 
spirit. 

What else in Charkha is a source of 
peace? Of course, to begin with, spinning is 
a peaceful art. The sound of the Charkha is 
peaceful It is musical, gentle and easy, so 
that peaceably-inclined: persons can make 
use of it. It is non-violent in nature, partak- 
ing of the nature of Ahimsa. 

But to grasp its broader influence for 
peace, we must understand the economic 
aspects of the situation. The greatest strifes 
in the modern world are those between. 
classes and between nations. Both grow out 
of economic exploitation and greed, in the 
rivalries, fears, hatreds, and resentments 
aroused thereby. It is easy to cite authori- 
ties. Statesmen, economists and historians all 
over the world agree. Such a sober book as 
Seeley’s “Growth of British policy” shows 
how most of the wars of the last five hundred 
years have been trade wars, and we have no 
less an authority than former President 
Wilson of the United States that the Great 
War was of similar origin. 

This being so, it is not so difficult to see 
how the universal adoption of Charkha and 
Khaddar would promote peace. It would 
reduce strife between classes by reducing 
and eventually removing one great area 


of exploitation of the masses by their 
industrial masters. That is, it will reduce 
‘the total amount of industrialism which 


creates classes, and their concomitant dis- 
content, bitterness and -strikes. Not only will 
it reduce industrialism in India, but by 
reducing the market for foreign cloth, it will 


ease the industrialism of all other countries 


which vow send cloth and yarn to- India. 
In helping her own oppressed masses, India 
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will at the same time help the oppressed of 
otacr countries and promote the cause of 
peace in many lands. 

The decentralisation of supply of raw 
materials and the consequent reduction of 
ccsts for transportation, storage, insurance, 
and distribution of all kinds would further 
retuce the economic pressure on all groups 
of people in India; thus making for increased 
happiness and consequent peace. 

Similarly in the field of international 
striže. If India in respect of raw cotton, 
yera and fabrics ceased to be a region for 
exploitation (a “great customer” in the 
euphemistic phrase of foreign merchants and 
statasmen), she would be less important as a 
cenre cf international rivalries, jealousies, 

ambitions and fears. Thus the Khaddar move- 
mart, at first sight purely an Indian domestic 
affair, is seen to have wide effects on interna- 
tional peace. A little study of the trade 
statistics will make this clear to the sceptical. 

Some, inclined to caution and sure of the 
validity of the existing state of affairs, may 
say, This is all very fine in theory, 
but it all rests on the assumption that the 
Kheddar movement is economically sound, a 
thizg we strongly doubt.” To those we 
answer: “It is sound economically.” In 
that aspect it is really a matter of the 
carparative economics of centralisation 
‘versus decentralisation. 

Henry Ford, a great Industrial pioneer in 
ths most highly industrialised nation, is now 
decsntralising his factories on the ground of 
eccoomy. He is having products made in 
littla factories scattered through the small 
towns and villages. Mahatmaji, working with 
a d-fferent people anda different product, 
is merely going several steps better. Khaddar 
implies not merely a complete decentralisation 
of manufacture, but also decentralisation of 
production, gathering and storage of raw 
matzrials; decentralisation of distribution 
and sale as well as manufacture. This 
eliminates tremendous costs and wastes in- 
herent in modern manufacture and distribu- 
tico. When you stop to consider, it is 
absurd to think of cotton being gathered in 
America; assembled and carried by expensive 
railway transportation to seaports; loaded 
and carried three thousand miles to Europe 
or perhaps even to Japan; there manufactured 
in & few cities in plants where the efficiency 
wastes of transformation of coal energy into 
machine horsepower are far in excess of the 
ecr-esponding transformation losses in hand- 
power industry, and where plant overhead 
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charges are necessarily very great; then 
transported several more thousand miles to 
India; subject at every stage to heavy charges 
for storage, brokerage. or insurance; then 
passed through a series of middlemen; the 
whole process further assisting to create the 
idleness of nearly one hundred million people 
for three to six months each and every -year. 
By contrast, think of the savings where cotton 
grown in each province is there spun by 
each family and woven as needed in each 
village, but little more than enough for the 
consumption of the village. Which situation 
is the more economic and sensible ? 


At this point it is interesting to realize 
that India’s present impotence in regard to 
the production of her own clothing is a cause 
of international war and preparations for war. 
The people of India think of themselves as 
weak and almost helpless. Yet, in so far as 
they can overcome this specific weakness 
by determination to spin and wear only 
Khaddar, they are responsible not only for 
the continuance of that weakness but also in 
some degree for the tendencies to war grow- 
ing out of occidental “interests” in Asia. 
That may sound harsh, but isit untrue? 
Their weakness is an incitement to Western 
exploitation. Those who provide the weak- 
ness are in part responsible for the exploita- 
tion and its results, if they can conquer 
their weakness. l 

Yet though that may sound harsh, is it 
not the statement of a wonderful opportunity ? 
What a noble challenge and appeal! To 
think that the meekest and most despised 
have it in their power to save the world, if 
they will only realise the possibilities of 
their position and act fearlessiy! Such a 
thought may well stimulate the humblest 
widow in the smallest and most remote 
village as well as the wealthiest man of 
Calcutta or Bombay. To help in sucha’ 
great and noble cause to save all humanity 
will dignify and enhance the meaning and 
importance of the smallest- share in the work. 
To use Christ’s words. _ The meek shall in- 
herit the earth”, and “The stone which the 
builders rejected shall become the headstone 
of the corner.” 

A third important area for strife here in 
India is that between different religious com- 
munities. Even in this case it seems 
reasonable to believe that the increased 
decentralisation of industry and commerce 
resulting from the nation-wide use of Charkha 
and Khaddar would bring about a decentralisa- 
tion and other modifications of political and 
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social power and life. Such changes would 
tend strongly to increase intercommunal 
understanding and to reduce intercommunal 
fears and jealousies, thus promoting peace in 
this field also. 

Hence, without extravagance or over- 
Statement of thought we may claim the 
peacefulness of the Khaddar movement ; and 
how in serving the cause of peace it is 
serving the world. Thus India will be using 
a material instrument (Charkha) to win her 
own spiritual enfranchisement and at the 
same time promote peace and happiness 
among all other nations. And coming 
gradually asit must in this way, time will 
be afforded to foreign investors to readjust 
their commitments into other channels, and 
thus not subject them to undue hardships. 
The element of Ahimsa comes into play. 
“Blessed are the Peacemakers; for they shall 
be called the children of God.” As the 
Quran describes Allah as “The Author of 
Peace,” surely that which promotes peace 
on earth partakes’ of spiritual greatness. To 
_ some it might seem selfish of India thus to 
withdraw herself from a part of the world’s 
commerce. But is not such an act really 
consistent with the saying of the Great 
. English mystic, William Blake, “I have tried 
to make friends by corporeal gifts, but have 
only made enemies; I never made friends 
but by spiritual gifts.” 

Another quality of the spirit is humility, 
and this quality enters into Charkha and 
Khaddar in many ways. The dictionary defines 
humility as “freedom from pride or arrogance” 
and humble as meaning “lowly in kind, 
státe or amount; low; common; modest; 
unpretending; lacking in self-esteem.” The 
applicability of all these phrases needs no 
stressing. In the sense that the Khaddar 
movement requires small scale, decentralised 
handpower industry, it may illustrate what we 
may call an economic manifestation of the 
idea of humility. Such industry is small in 
Scale in each of its units, will be common to 
every household and village; and hence un- 
pretending. The use of Charkha requires and 
promotes humility of spirit in the user. After 
all, the part which each of us can play in 
the spiritual and material emancipation of 30 
crores of people is exceedingly small. Why 
not admit it, but atthe same time each deter- 
mines to do his little mite to spin every day 
in addition to whatever other service he may 
render. Thus he will accomplish at least one 
sure thing each day. By much talk and 
writing, one can easily get an inflated sense 


beauty, growth or great developments. 
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of one’s importance and influence. The aid 
to the nation even by any individual Charkha 
may be small, but perhaps not as small as 
that of any individual voice; for yarn is 
concrete and more lasting than the sound 
of many voices. After all, a coral reef is. 
built only by microscopic additions of minute 
animals; but the reef may be the found- 
ation of a rich and beautiful island. In so 
far as humility means a true sense of 
Spiritual proportion, a sense of one’s re- 
lative importance in relation to God and his 
power, I think those who have used the 
Charkha and thought about it will agree that 
its use promotes humility. 

Simplicity is another quality closely allied 
to humility. Khaddar is a simple cloth, 
adjusted to those who are simple or to those 
who realise the value of simplicity. The 
Charkha is a simple machine, simple to 
make, simple to repair and simple to operate. 
Mr. C. F. Andrews has written, “Modern 
civilization is neither simple nor serene.” 
But the Charkha, as a product of an older 
civilization is both simple and serene, and 
promotes those qualities in its user. 

Khaddar is also simple and pure in the 
sense that it involves a satisfaction of desires. 
out of one’s own self-reliant strength and 
ability. Such simplicity is not the simplicty 
of harsh poverty, of niggardly asceticism or 
unlovely austerity, or of a low, sluggish, 
ignorant or static form of life, eevee of 

jS- 
the simplicity of the person who refuses to 
have his desires played upon so much that 
he becomes enslaved by them. It is the- 
wisdom which knows that things unnecessary 
to life at any stage are a clog and poison 
to its freedom, to its perception, and to its. 
thought and action. Iè restrains its desires 
to that which it can satisfy out of its own 
inner powers. Not only does it thus refuse 
to become dependent upon others, but if is 
pure because it frees itself from exploitation 
of others or from accepting the results of 
any exploitation anywhere. It is pure 
because it is the manifestation of love. 

Close beside simplicity is the quality of 
self-control, —wise restraint of desires and 
emotions. All civilizations which have been 
corrupted have fallen largely because of their 
loss of self-control. When travellers first 
came from the West to India they played 
upon the desires of the people to accept gay- 
coloured beads and foreign cloth and trade 
their own products in exchange. Gradually 
these desires have grown till now they are 
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sie chains which bind India and make her 
scfifer. As Mr. C. F. Andrews says in his 
book, “India and the Empire.”, referring to 
Western standards of living introduced into 
India : “This new economic standard’ had 
pervaded the country districts. It had upset 
the whole economic basis of life. On this 
account the pain of Indian poverty had been 
Increased in proportion as the number of 
human wauts had been multiplied.” | 

The Khaddar program means regaining 

self-control. It means giving up the desire 
zor foreign cloth and substituting a desire for 
cloth produced from Indian’s own indigenous 
resources and strength. It means a cessation 
of control by foreign merchants and capital- 
ists, and consequently a more satisfactory 
readjustment of foreign relationships. 
_ it is hardly necessary to itemize the ways 
in which the movement spells self-reliance. 
The foregoing quotation from the poet Tagore 
mentions one aspect; the economic considera- 
tions ‘set forth another. Clothing is estimated 
to constitute from one-sixth to one third of 
the total annual expense of an Indian villager. 
ii the family can produce its own clothing 
itis along way towards self-reliance. And 
what is true of the villager, is true of 
the village, and in large measure of 
the nation as a whole. The achievement 
of economic self-reliance will be the 
basis of political self-reliance. Spiritual 
courage and initiative and a change of heart 
are required first. But they will be 
. reinforced by each little step of „material 
acnievement. The spirit and matter will 
influence one another till India and all her sons 
and daughters have once more climbed up to 
their rightful place among humanity. 

There are those who think that economic 
self-reliance is wrong; who believe that 
“ncreasing economic interdependence is the 
only salvation for the world. I beg to differ, 
In so far as wealth means self-governed 
annual production of an excess over’ one’s 
own needs, let India exchange her wealth 
with that of other countries. But to produce 
more than enough cotton to clothe the entire 
nation, at the sametime keeping nearly one 
hundred million people idle for three to six 
months every year, and yet to buy most of 
your cloth from other countries is surely far 
‘sillier than the proverbial “carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” In such a matter as this, surely 
„economic self-dependence is the soundest 
econcmics, the wisest statesmanship, the noblest 
_kindress, the most far-sighted and enduring 
ousiness. - 
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If there be truth in all the foregoing, it 
is not difficult to see how duty, another 
element of the spirit, plays its part in Khaddar. 
Duty is the result of man’s consciousness of 
his unity with allothers. Its fulfilment is a 
recognition of that consciousness, making it 
real in act as well as in thought or feeling. 
It is our duty to do good unto others, to 
support our families and nation. . 

And now we come to consider how truth, 
that great object of human search, is mani-. 
fested in Charkha and Khaddar. Here again 
we may appropriately quote from Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, in his “Talks in China ( 1924)” 
“According to the Upanishads, the complete 
aspect of the Truth is in the reconciliation 


- of the Finite and the Infinite of everchanging 


things and the eternal spirit of perfection. 
When in our life and work the harmony 
between the two is broken, then either our 
life is thinned out into a shadow or it becomes 
gross with accumulations.” 

Does not the Charkha help to reconcile 
and make actual many aspects of the Infinite 
spirit in terms of the Finite ? It helps, for 
instance, to give practical form and expression 
to our desire for freedom and inner strength. 
It would help to turn the mind of India to 
practical affairs, “the movement of God’s 
manifestation in the many.” AlI of the 
examples given in this paper of how Charkha 
and Khaddar express spiritual qualities are 
instances of the reconciliation of the Infinite 


with the Finite, and hence go to show 
how truth finds expression in this 
movement. 


In another, sense truth is expressed by 


_ Charkha, inasmuch asthe latter, like the former 


tends to make us realize more completely 
our unity with other men. It ehlarges our 
sympathies and our understanding of our 


relationships. 
Christ said, “The truth shall make you 
free.” In so far as Charkha will help to 


make men free, it expresses truth. Truth 
gives a sense of.inner security and serenity. 
Charkha tends to do the same. 

To many, ‘one of the greatest attributes of 


the spiritis beauty. And many lovers of beauty 


hold aloof from Khadi, because they say it lacks 
beauty. Perhaps this, however, is an instance 
of the’ effect of a certain attitude of mind, 
explained at the beginning of this paper in 
the quotation from the artist, Nandalal Bose. 
Perhaps all the foregoing explanation of the 
spiritual and moral meanings of Khaddar will 
make it seem less unlovely to the reader. 
Consideration of the beauty of its moral 


' reminded that 
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significance may help to reveal its material 
beauty. 

There are two groups of people who assert 
that Khadi is lacking in beauty; those who 
like to imitate Western ways, and those who 
stick to Indian customs and clothing. I£ the 
former believe that Western clothing is 
intrinsically beautiful, let them consider the 
fact that Western artists and men and women 
of fine aesthetic tastes are very fond of 
wearing woolen homespun and handwoven 
cloth, And it is truly fitting and beautiful 
cloth, although coarse and heavy in texture. 

Thase who prefer Indian garments may be 
Indian Khaddar was once 
the finest and most beautiful fabric in the 
world, and will soon become so again if they 
will only make their demand for it persist- 
ently. felt. Even now very fine Khaddar is 
being woven and can be obtained, if they 
will but search for it. 

Beauty grows in part out of perfect adap- 


~ tation of materials to the purpose for which 


they are used. Mill cloth may warm and 
adorn the body and preserve physical 
modesty; but Khaddar does that and also 
warms and adorns our spirit and defends us 
from spiritual uneasiness or shame. Which 
then is the more beautiful of the two, for 
those who regard beauty as an affair of the 
spirit—more than the mere titillation of 
bodily senses ? l 

Two more spiritual qualities deserve 
mention here,~unity and power. 

We have already seen some ways in which 
the Khaddar movement tends towards a 
realization of ‘unity,—that which India so 
sorely needs. There are different regions of 
life and experience in which unity finds 
expression. -There is social, political and 
economic unity, village provincial and 
national unity, and unity of all humanity. It 
is not too much to assert that Charkha enters 
into all these realms. 

For example, it is a work which all can 
engage in, high and low, rich and poor, city- 
dweller and country-dweller, clever and dull, 
old and young men and women, Brahmin 
aud untouchable, busy and idle, strong and 
weak, fast and slow. Hence, as a common 
enterprise or common discipline, a common 
xpression of faith, hope, will, and love, it 

nds toward spiritual, social and economic 
udity. The common wearing of Khaddar is 
a similar bond and symbol and expression 
of unity. 

All careful thinkers realize that politics 
is the instrument and expression of social 


” economice 
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and economic power and lfe. Therefore, to 
the extent that social and economic units 
for India are obtainable through Charkhe 
and Khaddar, political unity would follow 


naturally. 


It is easy to see that when a village raises 
its own cotton, spins and weaves it an 
wears the cloth, (perhaps selling its surplus 
to the cities or to other villages), a consider- 
able industrial, social and economic unity ore 
thereby achieved. Similarly with the entire 
nation. 

Owing to the feeling of unity thereby 
engendered in the individual, he has a sense 
of working iih people and not merely for 
them. Hence his attitude toward them is one 
of equality. His work does not tend to stimu- 
late in him any false sense of pride or 
superiority in relation to them, nor to pro- 
duce any sense of inferiority in them. There 
is a mutuality and equality of association 
which promotes the finest sort of unity, and 
keeps charity and kindness pure from all 
aloofness or snobbery. 

With respect to international .unity, the 
unity of all humanity, there are some who 
stron ~ cel that the Khaddar movement 
with ts implied economic non-cooperation is 
wrong. They say it is a form of natioral 
isolation, a barrier to waderstand- 
ing and unity between the nations. Their 
ideal of the unity of mankind is troubled by 
this aspect of Khaddar. They believe that 
such action is a form of negation or refusal 
harmful to all involved in if. Are they 
right ? | 

Recall the quotation from the poet, William 
Blake ; “I have tried to make friends by 
corporeal gifts, but have only made enemies. 
I never made friends but by spiritual 
gifts.” 

By all means, let India give its bes to 
the world :—its literature, its art, its philoso- 
phy, its ideals, its spirituality, its love. But 
should it ask or expect less of other nations ? 
We may well demand not only that India 
should give her spiritual treasures to the 
world, but that also in sharing her material 
treasures she should do so only in a manner 
consistent with her spiritual ideals. Might it 
not be an insult to other nations to ask of 
them a lower standard than she has set for 
herself ? Commerce and exchange witn other 
nations may be material. intellectual, moral 
and spiritual :. but the material and moral 
commerce must not be inconsistent on either 
side with spiritual ideals. Let us give of 
our best and seek the best in others. There 
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is no wrong in rejecting something consider- 
ed harmful, provided there is at the same 
time an acceptance of seeking for something 
bətter from the same nation. 


The unity of different peoples can only 


be on the basis of mutual respect and self- 
reliance in the economic essentials of life. In 
promoting this, the Khaddar movement is 
helping to provide a sound basis for inter- 
netional unity. 

Finally, there is the aspect of spiritual 
pcwer. Like bodily power, many different 
things enter into it and serve it. Spiritual 
pcwer is the precursor of material power, 
ard is more to be desired. Often the two 
gc hand in hand, though not always. In 
vhs West, material power has taken the bit 
in its teeth and run away from the control 
ot the spirit. Herein lies one of the great- 
es; advantages of Charka. It definitely promotes 
spiritual power alongside of material 
pewer; but since the material power which 
drives itis man’s hand, there is no loss of 
psychological and moral control or respons- 
ibility, as in the case of steam or electrically- 
driven machinery. The material expression 
keaps pace with the spiritual and moral 
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powers. The Charkha and handloom, unlike 
the steam-driven mill, do not produce so 
much as to constitute too severe a temptation 
to the owner’s desire for money profit 
and any weakness to selfish exploitation of 
others. Not only does the use of Charkha 
promote strength in the user, but by the 
power of example, it tends to stimulate a 
similar self-reliant strength in the beholder. 
It tells him, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

From all that has been said, before, it 
follows logically that the Khaddar movement 
developes an inner spiritual power among the 
people. As with seeds and many of the works 
of God, mighty results are achieved by 
apparently insignificant means. 


The things of the spirit make a profound 
appeal to all Indians. Because of the 
inherent moral and spiritual qualities and 
meanings of Charkha and Khaddar, these 
two may rightfully call for the complete 
devotion of all who call India their home. 
It is necessary not merely to perceive and 
contemplate these spiritual and moral aspects 
of Charkha and Khaddar, but also to set about 
to realize them in action. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


{This section is intended for the correction of imaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 


mrisrepresentations, ete, in the original contributions, and editorrals published in this 


Review or in 


‘other papers critwixing uw. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
as not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous 


ecnributors, we are always hard pressed 


for space, critics are requested 


to be good enough always to be 


brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point, Generally, no criticism of reviews and notices 


oy books 1s published. Writers are requested 
The Modern Review. | 


The Buddha Gaya Temple 


I read the article in the Modern Review about 
the great Buddha Gaya Temple [by Mr. Har Dayal]- 

The Lord Baddha when leaving this world ex- 
pressed the desire that his followers should visit 
the four sites associated with his birth, attainment 
cf the sambodhi, the preaching of the first sermon 
gng his final passing away. The Buddhists of 
India for 1500 years obeyed his word, and they 
erected magnificent viharas in the places consecrat- 

_by His presence. The great Emperor Asoka 
built the viharas and set up stone columns at each 
of the four places and later monarchs embellished 
the sites by adding more viharas. Then came the 
Brahmanical revival and the democratic Dhamma 
of our Lord suffered and the Buddhists -had to 


not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.—~Hadtior, 


take a back-seat in the politica] arena. Then came 
the excommunication of the millions of backward 
people in accordance with Brahmanical laws, herce 
the class of untouchables. The India that gave 
ight to the Asiatic world henceforward receded 


k a 


and the democratic spirit vanished from the hearts . 


of the people and caste distinctions appeared and 
the religion of loving kindness and universal bro- 
therhood slowly disappeared from the Jand made 
sacred by the Lord Buddha’s Jove and there 
was hatred in_ the land because of the oppression 
of the low classes by the Brahman priesthood. 
Then came the invasion of the Arabs and India 
fell because of the caste differences. The low 
castes by the millions accepted the religion of the 
conqueror, and the victorious Arabs began to for- 
cibly convert the high-vaste Indians and the 
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remnants of’. Buddhists went over to Islam _after 
their vinaras “were destroye: and the nalt Brah- 
manical Rinksous were massacred at the bely » tes. 
The Tibetan recoras sav that tne Buddhagaya 
Temple vas destroved by tne “Moslems Turusikas). 
‘be ‘ard wnereon the tempie stood was occupa by 
the Moslems ad even Hindu Gaya wes destroyed. 
(See Tets Annais ot hajastsa.)_ rhe Buddha- 
gaya ‘lemple was io:,:otten_ by tne Buddhists when 
in the 15th century an Arakan hie gct it repaired 
with the help of the Mosiem scvereign of Bengal. 
Then again, it fell into decay, end in 1725 the 
pare was In utter ruins and the Mogul sovereiga 
being nleased witn tne iak'r Lai Qir vho had then 
been living in the vicinity 2: Duduayuva gave tne 
village ec: Masunur ‘Paradziio me takır Lal Gir 
mnt cee, out in the sanad there is no mention of 
the Temple. The history of the occupation of the 
holy eite by tne sanyasis of the Saivife monastery 
has :0_ historical foundation whatsoever, because 
waen the Burmese emhassy visited Buddhagaya 
thev found the place absolutely neglected. and the 
Saivite fakirs requested the Burmese to take charge 
of the holy site. This was in 1822. See the article 
in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX by Col. Burnaby.) 
The village of Maha-Bodhi still belongs to the 
seven anna Tikari Raj and the ruins of the Temple 
stood in the Maha-Bodhi village. Then how did 
the ruins of the Temple pass on to the Saivite 
sanyasis. The sacred spot was known as the 
Gath; and the dewans of the Tikari Raj delivered 
the spot to the Sanyasis in or about the year 1842. 
The Tempie remained neglected until the year 
1875 when the Burmese king Mindoon Min. father 
of King Thibaw, sent an embassy to the Govt. of 
India requesting permission_to restore the Temple 
and to keep a number of Bhikkhus at the spot to 
take care of the holy Tree. The Govt. of India got 
the late Mahant Hemnarayan Gir to transfer the 
temple site to the King and the Burmese masons 
egan to pull down the existing debris and were 
building a wall when the Govt of India sent 
Rajendra Lal Mitra to report on the. work that 
was being done by the jurmese, and the report 
was against the Burmese builders. Then the Govt. 
of India represented the matter to the King of 
Burma and obtained his authority to restore the 
emple. It is not known how much money was 
pas by the king to the British to restore the 
‘emple, but, however, the scientific restoration was 
entrusted to Genl. Cunningham and the present 
Temple was the result. It is not the Temple 
building that is sacred to the Buddhist world but 
the Bodhimanda, the plot of ground_whereon the 
Tree stands.- Now, there are two Bodhi trees at 
the spot; one to the west of the Tempie and one 
to the north of the Temple, and the Tree to the 
north of the Temple was planted by Genl. Cun- 
ningham for the use of the Hindus, and the Tree 
to the west was set apart for the Buddhists. Since 
1876, the Hindu pilgrims who come to offer pinda 
go to the North Tree and the Buddhist pligrims 
worship. the West Tree. The late Mahant having 
delivered possession of the Temple ruins to the 
Buddhists scrupulonsiy observed the rights of the 
Buddhists. The Burmese priests lived in the 
Burmese resthouse until the year 1884. and, when 
the British were preparing to invade Upper Burma 
they left Buddhagaya becanse they were the official 
representatives of King Thibaw. In 1885 Burma 
became part of British India, and Buddhagaya was 
neglected both by the Govt. and the Mahant until 
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the year 1890, June, when the Cateziom Mn 
Grierson (naw Sin visited the se and fmolt ð 
expie going to derav. ee Correspondence l>- 
tween Mr. Grierson and the Guvt. of Benge.) ‘The 3 
was a secret agreement between the lats maha 
ard the Collector entrusting the Tempie san wud. ¥ 
to the mahant ; and the custodiar sie of tne Tei- 
ple and the site within the presets of the bije v- 
wall was taken over by Govt In January 1691 
I visited th, holy szot and seelug the desecration 
and ‘he utter neg:ect or the contral Shrine, 
piedged my life 10 Save the Temple resoued from 
desecration and to keep Bhikkhrs there and make 
Buddhagaya again a cents cf Uving ouuaamsim, 
adidve veen stvugaluge sinee 199] for a mehteaus 
cause and I am glad to tell yon that tne iaia 
mahant Hemnarayan Gir leased out the west 
portion of the land to me in August 1891, and l.e 
wished me success, because, he said. it is proper that 
the Temple should be cared for by the Buddhists, 
He had a magnanimous heart and was tolerant ; 
hot things changed with the coming of the present 
mahant. He ordered nis menals to assault the 
monks that were living in the Burmese resthouse ; 
he declined to receive the rent which I had rennt- 
ted to him; he caused the mnd-huts that we had 
built to be_ destroyed and in May 1894 he caused 
the sacred Image of the Lord Buddha to be desecrat- 
ed by daubing paint on the forehead of the Image, 
And the oppression from that dry continues even 
now. For 10 years the Buddhist pi'grims had_to be 
satisfied with the open Burmese_iesthouse. Seeing 
these inconveniences, the Maha-Bodhi Society after 
ten years of solicitations to the Government of 
Bengal, at last succeeded in 1901 in moving the 
ovt. of Bengal to erect the present. Maha-Bodhi 
Dharmasala at the expense of the Buddhists of 
urma and Cevlon. 
` In 1895, February, tne Buddhagaya case was 
instituted as the mahant had ordered the forcihie 
removal of the Japanese Image of Buddha which 
was placed on the altar of the upper storey of the 
Temple. The Hindu Judge, not understanding 
Buddhist methods of worship argued that the upper 
shrine was not sacred. The Tibetan records say 
that the upper shrine contained the Gold Image 
of the Lord Buddha, and that it was removed hy 
the monks to haveit preserved from Moslem hands. 
The Burmese resthouse was given over to the 
Buddhist Bhikkhus and the Japanese Image was 
deposited there. The mahant represented the 
matter to the Govt. of Bengal and the Buddhists 
showed that the resthouse being built by the order 
of the king of Burma they had every right to live 
there. The Govt. granted the wish of the Buddhists 
and they lived happily without interference. Un- 
fortunately in 1902 a Japanese with interested 
motives came to Buddhagaya and opened negotia- 
tions with the mahant to have a separate Temple 
or resthouse_ built for the exclusive use of tlə 
Japanese Buddhists. The Viceroy Curzon smelt a 
rat and appointed a commission to inquire into 
the complaints of the Buddhists, and the members 
of the commission were not unanimous in their 
opinions, But the machinery of the. Govt. was 
moving slowly, and for political reasons it was 
found_necessary_that the Buddhists should be ro- 
moved from, Buddhagaya. The mahant was advised 
by the commissioner of Patna in June 1905 to 
bring a suit against the M.B. Society and hive the 
monks ejected from the Burmese_resthouse. The 
suit was decided against the Buddhists, and the 
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mcæks, were removed bag and baggage from 
Bucdhagaya in. Februray 1910. To-day the mahant 
1s receiving the support of Govt. and Govt, profes- 
sore and officers of the Archaeological Dept. are 
moving heaven and earth to show that the Temple 
at Buddhagaya is Hindu! After thirty years they 
havz opened their eyes to write against the Maha- 
ochi Society and my poor self. 

sir, Har Dyal’s suggestion was anticipated by mein 
1891, but we could not get land to build the college 
nea? Buddhagaya as the land was the property of 
the Saivite sanyasis. The Hindus recognize the 

Buddha as the 9th avatar of Vishnu, but 

they belong to the sect of Vaishanvas, while 
mekant is a saivite utterly opposed to the religion 
of Buddha Bhagavan. 
. -he Hindus can allow the Moslems and Christ- 
lans to do what they like in India, but the 
Bucdhists being a small minority are not tolerated. 
So great is the spirit of animosity which they 
have towards the Suddhists. 

linduism has allowed 65 millions of human 
beimgs to live like pigs and are called untouchables, 
Wiat an irony to say that Hinduism takes within 
its fold all religions. The M 
. tars are converting the untouchables but Brahma- 
nical orthodoxy is fighting tooth and nail to keep 
the untouchables in a state of degradation. Hinduism 
mazes men of non-Brahaman caste to stagnate 
ani degenerate. The Brahmans dislike the 
Cinese, Tibetans and Burmese, because they eat 
meat, while the Moslems and Christians kill daily 
throughout India thousands of cows and calves and 
ne protest is raised. 

_ The fact of the matter is that the Brahmans 
disike Buddhism because it preaches a spiritual 
ocracy and softens the hearts of the savages 

to 3ecom2 gentle and tolerant. 

For a thousand years Brahmanism has gradually 
declined and Moslems are gaining converts from the 
Edu fold. There is no hope for the masses un- 
dex Brahmanical supremacy. Pushya Mitra the 
commander-in-chief of the Buddhist emperor 
tuned traitor and assassinated his master and 
beran persecuting the Buddhists. The Brahmans 
thiak that the asvamedha sacrifice is a greater 
acrievement than the spiritualization of millions of 

ple. Brahmanism is only for the Brahmans, not 
te the Sudras. It is an oligarchy of priestly 
bureaucrats trampling down the rights of the people 
wio donot belong to their caste. Brahmanism 
errshed the spirit of the lower classes and the 
Mcslem invaders subjugated India. The religion of 
tie Lord Buddha is, absolutely needed if India is 
to become again great. The backbone of the nation 
is 2roken by the priestly class. 7 

A thousand mahants can never make the Buddhists 
forget the holy site where the Prince Siddhartha 
bezame enlightened. The Christians were disallowed 
to own their holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and 
after 700 years they have secured the holy site. 
Tre mahant and the British government may 
meke every effort to prevent the Buddhists from 
taxing possession of their own holy shrme_ but 
ths time may come when they will see the right- 
eausness of the claim of the Buddhists. Till then 
th2 Buddhists shall wait with patience. 
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Change of Religion 


I notice that Politicus, writing in the September 
wsue quotes The Light of the Hast in favour of his 


w 


oslems and the Chris- ` 


‘Sarkar’s criticisms of that institution. 
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contention that India should not change her religion. 
The words quoted are indeed to'be fownd in the 
pages of The Light of the Hast. “But, a3 you are 
well aware since you kindly reproduced the passage 
and part of its refutation, they do not represent 
the views of our Monthly but views which it 
opposed and at least tried to refute. la other words 
Politicus has quoted a purvapaksa and not our 
sidhanta. Whieh proves that the old rule given 
to writers ‘to verify their quotations’ is not sufi- 
cient. They must also carefully read the context. 
of these quotations. I do not of course suspect. the 
good faith of your contributor. 


G. Danpoy, S. J.: 
Editor of The Light of the Hast. 


REPLY 
‘The Editor of the Light of the Hast 
points out that the passage quoted by me from 


1t does not represent the views of that monthly 
but views which it opposed and tried to refute. 
The refutation did not seem to me to be very con- 
vincing, at least from the Extract in the Modern 
Review which alone I had the privilege to read. 
But what [ was concerned with was not the refut- 
ation, but the arguments which were sought to 
be refuted, and I was careful not to suggest that 
the arguments I was quoting represented the views 
of the Editor. I find that the Editor is fair enough 
not to suspect my good faith. That being so, I 
have no objection to _ publishing the Editors 
letter so that it may be distinctly understood that 
the able arguments put forward in his mazagine 
about the evils of change of religion were not the 
views which the editor approved but were opposed 
his own views. 


PoLiticus 


Criticism and Defence cf the Calcutta 
University 


Prof. Tripurari Chakrabarti has contributed an 
article to the Calcutta Review in defence of the 
Calcutta University against Professor Jadunath 
Mr. Chakra- 
barti’s article contains some irrelevant matter 
about which much need not be said. : 

. He objects to. the use of the words “Kartabhaja 
and Mahafaja sects”. 

The Kartabhajas are an Indian sect, the members 
of which surrender their judgment blindly to their 
leader or guru. When a body of educated men, 
elected or appointed to assist in the deliberations 
and to shape the policy of an academic institution 
follow a similar line of action, the result is that 
they prove false to the responsibilities of their 
position and they become helpless like children in 
the absence of their autocratic leader. The reign 
of law and the continuity of system and policy 
are impossible among such human sheep. See 
back numbers of this Review for instances, C esp. 
the inside view of the Calcutta University as given 
by one ofsits staff.) The words Maharaja sect have 
nowhere been used by Prof. Sarkar with reference 
to our academics. Its application elsewhere has 
been justified by the new Swaraj leader of Bengal. 

Chakrabarti speaks of the “followers” of 
Prof. Sarkar and refers to what one of them has 
written in a daily paper. This Review has nothing 
to do with what is published in other journals. 
As for “followers”, what lucrative head-examinership 
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or tabulator-ship, or soft job in the post-graduate 


department has Frof. Sarkar to offer in order to 
tempt other people to write in favour of University 
Reform? The public may rest assured that none of 
the reformers in his private conversation expresses 
an opinion about the Calcutta University diametric- 
b ally opposite to that of another man’s article 
yu a Boss may compel him to sign in his own 
ame, 
_ As to whether the Senate is a packed body or 
is really composed of the Government’s nominees, 
see pages 400, 489 and 490 of the last issue of this 


«Review. 
! Mr. Chakrabarti speaks of Prof. Sarkar’s “new 


line of criticism.”—Prof. J. Sarkar’s proposals for 
Calcutta University Reform have been before the 

_ years past. They are quite clear, except to men 
= Who will wilfully remain in a world like that of 
The Invisible cloths.’ He has repeatedly drawn 
public attention to the need of (a) efficiency of 
teaching, (b) reality of examinations, and (e) con- 
centration of the University’s funds—and, what is 
still more important, its teaching strength (the 
qualitative inadequacy of which is incidentally 
idmitted in Mr, T. Chakravarti’s article)—on a 
f imited group of subjects which can be efficiently 
F taught. No show of covering the whole field of 
human knowledge can benefit the nation nor pass 
undetected in these days of world-intercourse. 
As regards the Pali. studies they have been 
arranged in an ambitious spirit of exact rivalry 
with the Ancient, Indian History, and Culture 
denartment, i.e.. with four alternative groups (of 
four papers each) plus a number of common papers. 
Such an amplified field requires an army_ of 
specialists (who cannot do justice to any other 
branch, if they have no student in their special 
papers in a particular year). Above all,a course 
of higher degree teaching tested by a written 
examination of the ordinary type (which the 
Calcutta M. A. is in reality) differs essentially from 
research work (which requires the production by 
each student of a highly speciatised original thesis). 
The former requires a fairly large number. of 
4students in each class for discussion and seminar 
work without which the M. A. teaching degener- 
ates into a bigger undergraduate teaching. In Pali 


M. A., Calcutta, there are only eight students in- 


all,—in spite òf its ambitious ramification of special 
“groups.” Js true M, A. teaching possible under 
the circumstances ?. 
Regarding work in archive-rooms to which Prof. 
Charkrabarti refers, the reality of the research 
work under the plea of which many members of 
the Calcutta post-graduate staff claim only five 
periods of lecture work per week is best illustrat- 
ed: by the fact that though the Imperial Records 
office was thrown open to the public in 1919, not 
one of these professors has worked among the 
records (except Prof. J. ©. Sinha, and_he, too, on 
the eve of his migration to a chair at Dacca), And 
‘yet the name of research is being invoked and 
parallels cited from Europe ! Mr. Chakrabarti admits 
that subjects have been opened at Calcutta for 
which no competent teacher 1s available and hence 
some youngmen have been_ given light work in 


order to enable them to read the subject up and 


qualify themselves to teach it! This exactly agrees 
with the principle of Fritz in Figaro. who on 
being asked why he became a school-master, re- 
plied, “In order to learn”! But such self-education 


readers of the Modern Review for more than eight - 
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cum light work on the part of a new teacher mus: 
have a time-limit and cannot be a normal stata 
of affairs at Calcutta. ee 
A concrete case will illustrate the method 
followed there. A young Ist class M. A. in Genera! 
History is appointed to lecture on HMnglish Consti 
tional History as his chief work: then he is asked 
to teach the History of the Far East as an addi- 
tional subject (during, the prepartory stage ?), and 
his private research is on the Maratha Military 
Administration. Can academic absurdity go any 
urther ? 
The figures relating to the. numbers of students, 
teachers, lecturers, etc., quoted ty Prof. Sarkar, were 
ublished by the Englishman, 11th June, 1925 
hey are in full :-— 


s Si 8 agas 8. 
we ad g2 aa B28 & 
Subject, og E Es an E es p A p 
Sog? mÊ wS $688 gO 
Bee ‘Se Of Ea ee oa 
Bane | c2 5 oho ES 
`o SBR Spig 
English ve 285 10 2 612 18 
History . s J? 22 10 5 12 
Economics ++» 156 10 8 T3 12-5 
Philosophy + 65 8 9 4°5 
Pali vee 8 7 7 16 


itis significant that though tLese figures are now 
being challenged by the Calcutta. University apolo- 
gists, they have not ventured to produce the correct 
figures for the work actually done by the post- 
graduate staff. It should also be noted that the 
annual post-graduate department report, which 1s 
printed, has carefully omitted to give the time- 
tables of all the members of its staff, though every 
ordinary college inspection repor: gives such figures 
and they are also printed. The motive is obvious. 

Secondly, it is not enough to have it on paper 
that every teacher must take so many tutorial 
classes every week in addition to 5 or 6 lectures 
The question is, whether the stulents have actually 
been taken in all the tutorial groups that they 
ought to have according to the time-table., In one 
subiect, Prof. Sarkar’s information is that one 
student met his professor in the tutorial class for ~ 
actual work on only three occasions in fwo_ years. 
It should be remembered that tie Calcutta Univer- 
sity has no principal or whole-time Academic 
Vice-chancellor to see whether tie scheduled work 
is being done on the day in question. Ina College 
such omission is impossible. 

Prof. Sarkar has nowhere, as alleged by Prof. 
Chakrabarti, contrasted 5 hours Gn History at 
Calcutta) with 18 hours (in English at Dacca), but 
with 12 hours Gn History at Dacca). This wilful 
confusion of two separate things will mislead no 
careful reader of our Review. ; a 

Prof. Sarkar has nowhere said that every 
University lecturer must deliver at least 18 lectures 
per week”, He insists that every teacher in_ order 
to justify his salary must work for considerably 
more than five to seven hours a week. At Patna 
professors. who take part in post-graduate teaching 
work for fifteen hours a week Cecture and tutorial 
taken together). ‘This 1s reasonaole. 

Professor Chakrabarti is requested to cite the 
passage’ where Prof. Sarkar has claimed that he used 
to deliver 18 lectures per week. The charge 1s imagi- 
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nary. Until recently he has actually worked for 
6 hours a w.ek with his classes.* 
4s regards fitness of a university teacher 
to underteke the teaching cf a | particular 
branch of a highly specialised subject, Prof. 
arkar agre2s that the Calcutta staff ought 
to be judged by the standard indicated 
In the eycract from, the London _ University 
Ccmmissisn’s Report made by Prof. Chakrabarti. 
ut waen one of its members—the Head 
of a Department—takes up a stone scratched 
witu the date 19-7-72, turns it upside down, reads 
the-wiiting as an example of a neo-lithic _proto- 
Brahmi script, and rushes to print this piece of 
research” in three serious periodicals, he raises 
phitosophic doubts among those who are not his 
subordinates, ae , 
“he Calcutta University’s performances in All- 
India tests held in India are as follows: 
1922 1923 1924 1925 
LoS 3 4 1 nil 


Finance Examination . | nil, ni 
ft has been said in justification of Calcutta’s 
comparatively poor -success at these tests, . that 
tha: University is not a workshop for_ turning _out 
IO 3s, ete, ; but so is not Madras. Why then does 
Madras do better than Calcutta. A 

“he I. P. S. is now being conducted as a purely 
provincial test as regards the selection of candi- 
dates. though they are all examined together.’ It 
atfcrds no correct ground of comparison. 

e recruitment of Calcutta graduates in other 
provinces.—Do not be too sure. By this time the 
average quality of the graduates turned out_ by 
Muxherji’s creations (as distinct from men trained 
by an older breed) has been slowly found out in 
other provinces. There are definite instructions 
with regard to them in Bombay and the U.P., but 
these cannot for obvious reasons be made public. 

_The ruin of Bengal’s youth is effected by a 
vic:ous system of examinations, conducted, mostly 
hy the post-graduate ‘teachers, with their sham 
firsi-classes (see Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s article 
published in the October Modern Review). Professor 
Chakrabarti finds fault with Professor Sarkar for 
speaking of’some post-graduates teachers as sneaks 
anc. sycophants. In support of Prof. Sarkar’s use of 
the words, see the true story of the discovery of 
the silver roll inscription, p. 490. M. R., October, 
1925, and the dedications of some works by Calcutta 
Un:zversity Professors, l , 
As Prof. Sarkar wants retrenchment and _ economical 
expenditure of the people’s money, his critic hag 
referred to the salary drawn by him in a vein of 
sarcasm. Though Prof. Sarkar_ entered Government 
service after passing the Premchand Roychand 
Scholarship Examination and with four years’ teach- 
ing experience in first grade colleges, his salary in 
a Government College was only six hundred after 
twenty years of public service from the very first of 


= Calcutta University Minutes for 1910, Pt. IV, 
p. 1509, clearly states, what Mr. Chakravarti has 
suppressed, that in 1909, Prof. Sarkar worked 18 
hours a week. 
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he had ic teach M. A. students. If it is 
now “over a thousand” after 28 vears of public 
service, it is still much, less than the Rs. 14u 
which a Calcutta University professor has been 
drawing as his total emolument. Nor has Prof, 
Sarkar been supplied with a furnished Ballyganj 
flat by the Calcutta University at a quarter of its. 
proper rent. % 4% 

The Calcutta University has already been allowed 
to bleed the students and guardians of the entire 
provinces of Bengal (minus Dacca) and Assam, “to 
the tune of several lakhs of rupees annually, under 
the heads of enhanced examination fees from the 
Matric. upwards, price of University publications, 


which 


selections etc. (compulsory text-books), and various _ 


charges which may be best described as abwabs, 
No residential non-affiliating university has re- 
sources of so vast a magnitude. i, 

Any tall talk of what the University in England 
are doing must be fuiile mockery, when we contrast 
the average national income per head in England 
and India. Prof. Chakrabarti refers sarcastically 
to the fact that though Prof. Sarkar has, criticised 
the education given inthe Calcntta University, he 
takes his research students from that very 
university, who, by the by, are only three in num- 
ber in five years. The reasons are quite simple. 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar does not enjoy the right 
of raising revenue in various ways from the 
students and guardians of two provinces, nor has 
the “free and independent” Calcutta University 
been so accommodating as to force any ofhis works 
like Mukherji’s conic sections, down the throats of 
thousands of Matriculation or Intermediate students 
annually for a number of decades in succession. 
He cannot, therefore, offer any scholarship to hig 
research students (one or two), but must take those 
who are prepared to live in his house under the 
conditions of plain living, earnest work, and no 
earning during the period of training. Youths 
agreeing to these conditions can come only from a 
province where there is a glut of unemployed 
M. A’s—which is thé pre-eminent distinction of 
Calcutta. And it must be added that the cheap 
degrees of Calcutta have not deprived some Bengali 
students at any rate of their 
powers. 

Professor Chakrabarti calls the use of the word 
“megalomania? in connection with the Calcutta 
University “academic Billings-gate of an unsurpassed 
quality.” The external indications of this megalo- 
mania are too many to recount here. Let us_g.ve 
an example -or two. For years the Presidency 
College has possessed a well-equipped physiological 
laboratory with a quite competent staff. Yet the 
university unnecessarily opened classes in physio- 
logy with a very ill-equipped laboratory and teachers 
who could not stand comparison with the Presi- 
dency college staff. Classes for Zoology were 
opened without adequate laboratory, arrangements 
and competent teachers and examiners. One of 
the paper-setters was so incompetent that he had 


to plagiarise questions from another University < 
i questions — 


examination papers. Another asked 
which could have been properly put only to medical 
students of Zoology. 
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Ranchi 


About Ranchi the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way Magazine says in part 


A scenic feature of the district ia the number 
of waterfalls. The finest is the Hundrugagh on 
the Subarnareka river, about 30 miles east of 
Ranchi ; others almost as fine are the Dasamgagh, 
the two Pernnagaghs and the rather unknown fall 
of the Sank river, where it drops from the lofty 
Rajdeva plateau on its way to the plains of Barwe 

elow. Of rivers there are not many, the largest 
and prettiest being the Subarnareka, which means 
the “golden thread”. The South and North Koel 
( a common name for rivers in Chota Nagpur ) are 
small streams with afew inches of water during 
the dry season, but impassable in the rains. Lakes 
are conspicuous by their absence, the explanation 
being that the granite which forms the chief geolo- 


gical feature of the district is soft and soon worn 


SWAY. 

The natives of the, place are aboriginal tribes 
the most numerous being the Oraons, Mundas and 
Kharias in the order named. The Oraons are found 
chiefly along the north and west, the Mundas in 
the east and the Kharias in the south-west of the 
district. Christian converts are more numerous 
than in any 6ther district and number five-elevenths 
of the whole Christian population of Bengal. This 
accounts for the Important position of Ranchi in the 
ecclesiastical world of Bengal. The chef staple is 
rice. Cereals, pulses and oilseeds are also grown. 
Tron ore abounds throughout the district and in 
the south-east a soft kind of steatite allied to soap- 
Stone is found. Mica is found iz several localities, 
specially near Lohardaga, An important industry 
is the manufacture of shellac, for which there are 
factories at Ranchi and Bundu. The whole of the 
trade of the district is handled by the B. N. Rail- 
way. The Ranchi-Lohardaga Section (metre gauge) 
was completed in 1915. 


- How to Increase Foreign Imports 
into India 


In noticing the Statistical Abstract for 
British India the Indian and Eastern Engineer 
observes :— 


If business is to be successfully conducted with 
any country it is imperative that there be a full 
understanding not only of resources and produce 
but also of the manners and customs of the people. 
The numbers of Home and Foreign firms who have 
failed to enter successfully the Indian market is 
legion. They have applied successful methods of 
the west and have met with failure. It is with us 
a common annual experience to meet with the prin- 
cipals of large industrial houses from Home, the 
West and America. Almost without exception they 


convey complaints against the agents who represent 


them in thia country. Not enough business is being 


done. The agents’ methods are slack. There is us 
push and no drive in them. If they themselves 
were here they would considerably increase the 
turn-over. They cannot understand why India with 
its 320 millions cannot absorb more than she docs. 
When it is pointed out to them that trade condi- 
tions in India are a speciality, knowledge of which 
can only be acquired after years of careful residen- 
tial experience, they do not agree. Perhaps the 
best example of the kind of ignorance to which we 
refer is that of the well-known firm of Bro:so 
paper manufacturers. Their complaints to their 
quondam Indian dealers were loud and long : 
“Three hundred and twenty millions of people. 
Why !. they should sell 50,000 times more than 
was being sold at present,” and much more in this 
strain. When the customs of the Indian ae 
were pointed out to the manufacturer, they boldly 
retorted “advertise and educate the people.” 


“Advertise, yes; but who will read the 
advertisements ? Of the 316 millions of 
people inhabiting India 293,431,580 are 
unable to read and write. Therefore, while 
adhering to the two items of the advice, we 
will reverse their order and say: Educate the 
people and advertise.” And we would add: 
Advertise irrespective of the politics of 
journals.” 

The Monthly proceeds :— 


This enormous population brings both in Cental 
and Provincial Revenues the comparatively small 
sum of Rs, 1.11.63,70,016. This figure will demon- 
strate clearly the small taxable capacity, of the 
people, in other words, their poverty. While India 
is beyond question potentially one of the richest 
countries in the world, her development, has been 
so little undertaken that the demands of the people 
as a whole are small and primitive belog met al- 
most wholly from their own village production, 
The main revenues of the Central Government are 
drawn from Customs, Excise, Salt and Opium. 

We are glad to be able to state with a full and 
intimate knowledge of affairs, that the future, wh:!e 
it will ‘witness fierce political mtroversics. Jor 
India must attain that which she seeks, political 
freedoih as an integral part of the British Emp-s, 
these controversies will be fought out on consti‘ 
tional lines and should not interfere with tho nor- 
mal trade of the country. 


“Political freedom” will increase the 
wealth of the people, and that will increase 
both their taxable capacity and their purches- 
ing power. Therefore, if British capitalists, 
industrialists and merchants at home and in 
India, if they were wise, would have helped 
India to be freeand educated, instead of keeping 
her in subjection and in a state of illiteracy. 
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Help for Widows in England 


StE71-Dharma writes :-— 


‘Tre Government has passed an Act entitling 
Widows with Children under 14 years old to 
panas at the rate of 10 shillings a week (about 

upee 6/8.); and Orphans under the age of 14 to 
seven shillings and six pence a week. There are 
various other pensions given in the Act and also 
various conditions laid down, some of which seem 
to us imnecessarily hard ; þut it is a_ big step for- 
ward :n social Legislation in England, and an effort 
to hela the Widow who often by her own efforts 
has ic bring up and educate her family. When 
are w- in India going to begin to consider this 
question? Some say, “We are better in Indi 
all wi lows are received into a relation’s house an 
fed, «ith her children, to the end of her days,” 
but dc not add that the unfortunate widow is the 
unpaic. servant of all the household, deprived_ of 
all tte natural and innocent pleasures of life, 
restricted, dominated, humiliated to theend of her 
days, in the vast majority of cases, though bright 
excepions of educated widows, doing useful work 
in the land, are often, and more and more frequent- 
ly heerd of and met with. 


Indian Institute of Science 


Tie Karnataka writes :— 


From the latest (1924-25) Report of the 
India2 _ Institute of Science, we learn _ that 
the tctal income of the year was Rs. 6,13,703. 
Of ths sum, the Imperial Government contributed 
Rs. 212,500, and the Government of Mysore half a 
lakh, the remainder being the income from_ the 
Tata equest in Bombty. The total expenditure 
was Hs. 5,51,663. These are assuredly big figures, 
if we consider the financial standards of similar 
institations in India. It would have been_ helpful 
if the Report had indicated anywhere how its 
authcrities feel regarding the very natural—and, 
we ope, quite legitimate—question of a return 
for sc large an annual outlay. . 





4 College Play-writing Competition 


Jt appears from an article in f the 
Edv-ational Review of Madras on ‘The 
Thesxtre in India—Its Place in the University” 
by Jrs. P. E. Richards that for some years 
(1912-15) the Dyal Singh College of Lahore 
was he scene of consistent dramatic activity. 
The play-writing competition was part of this 
activity. 

TLe result of the play-writing competition was 
satisfactory. “Karamat,” the first prize-play, had 
the cCistinction of being banned by the Censor, m 
the person of the Principal, as, being very modern 
in tendency it was feared that orthodox Hindu 
sentiment might be offended. The subject was the 
clas: between scientific and superstitious methods 
in tie treatment of disease. The writer of the play 
is now a D. Sc, and holds a high University post 
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in the Punjab—Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar. The second 
play to win the prize was “Dulhan,” dealing with 
the subject of child-marriage, by Ishwar Chandi 
Nanda—now a Professor of English Literature In 
the I. E This play wasa gem. Prof. anda 
continues to write plays and a year or two ago sent 
“Subhadra,” a three-act play to the Punjab Text- 
Book Committee and won the literary prize of the 
year, thereby creating a precedent, for it was the 
first time that the prize had been awarded for a 
lay. The following year the UR, was won by Raj 
Indro Lal Sahni, for “Dinaki Barat,” a play criticis- 
ing wanton extravagance at marriages. This play 
won glowing tributes, 


“Fertilizing Credit” 
Taking Polonius’s advice to 
Laertes, . 


“Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 


his son 


as his text, Mr. V. N. Mehta observes in the 
Bombay Co-operative Quarterly :— 


Polonius’ copy-book advice to Laertes has been 
amply falsified by the new evangel of co-operative 
banking. | Extricating the individual from the 
asphy xiating slough of self-sufficiency. it putshim on 
a level which enables him to make his superplusage 
available for the relief of the pressing necessities o 
his brethren, while it offers to the lender the security 
not only of the property of the borrower but of the 
“capitalized honesty” of the group. The joint-stock 
bank was an inevitable link between the lending 
few and the necessitous many, but in practice it 
degenerated into an engine for the aggrandisement ` 
of a few entrepreneurs sacrificing, on the one hand, ` 
the interest of the individual subscriber and, on 
the other, of the borrower, and verily came to be 
described as an organism. without a soul to be 
damned or a body to be kicked. The co-operative 
organisation postulates a soul and a definite_ visible 
body, a healthy mind in a healthy body. It is a 
mint for stamping “man-making.” It encircles 
the community with its silver girdle of mutual aid, 
letting through a fertilizing stream which irrigates 
but does not inundate the field of production. It igs 
an association of borrowers and lenders for mutual 
aid. It exists for the benefit of the members but 
it eschews profiteering. It sees that wealth is put 
to its proper use and is not allowed to suffocate 
itself by its own surfeit nor is it utilized for the 
exptortation of the needy. The loan is not lost and 
incidentally it makes a friend. Under proper 
control it sharpens instead of dulling the edge of 
husbandry. 


m 


The Dietetic Value of Rice : 


In the Mysore Economic Journal there 
are some facts relating to the dietetic values 
of polished and unpolished, raw and boiled 
rice, culled from a bulletin of the department 
of agriculture in Madras. For example: 


Wi; 


% I, 
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The greater the polish. the greater is this loss. 
The fats, proteids, mineral salts and vitamins are 
situated on the outer, dirty brown or red coating 
of the rice grein, and during the process of polish- 
ing these nutritive measures are lost and all that 
remains 18 mostly starch. ; 

Analyses in the laboratory and feeding trials 
with pigeons have shown that raw, milled, uu- 
polished rice is the most nutritious, while, raw, 
milled, polished -rice is the least nutritious. 


- Parboiled rice comes. midway between these two 


extremes. Boiled and milled rice, in the un- 
polished stage, is not so nutritious as raw, milled 
and unpolished rice: but even if it is polished, 
bolied rice possesses a higher nutrient value than 
the corresponding raw, polished rice. , 

Pigeons fed on unpolished rice gained weight 
week after week while pigeons fed on polished 
rice lost weight heavily. f 

Washing of rice just before cooking has also 
been found to deprive rice of a good deal of its 
most nutritious ingredients, and, the effect of 
draining after cooking should be similar. 

To the rich vegetarian who can supplement 
his rice diet by a liberal supply of pulses, milk, 
buttermilk and fruit, and to the non-vegetarian 
who can use meat and eggs, this information is 
not of such a serious consequence as to the poor 
vegetarian whose mainstay is rice. He suffers 
doubly, firstly because he pays more for polished 
rice, and secondly because his rice is deficient 
in factors that are most nutritious. 
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“Tolstoy’s Masterpiece” 


Mr. P. Ramanathan writes in St Thomas 
College Magaxine : 


Tolstoy’s masterpiece, however, is his The Light 
Shinesin Darkness. In this play we see Tolstoy 
trying to find an easy solution to the complexities 
of civilisation around him. Why should one man 
be rich, and another poor? Are we right ‘in 
keeping back the world’s wealth for ourselves ? 
Does it belong to us? Is-it not by right the 
property of the peasants ? These are the questions 
that Tolstoy asks of himself, and he finds that 
religion, Christianity, bids him sacrifice his all. 
But his wife and children stand in his way, and 
the play is an eternal struggle between the godly 
and spiritual and the sordid and material parts of 
man. In a_weak moment,-—so he represents the 
character Nicholas ivanovich, with whom he is 
generally identified —he entrusts the care of his 
estate to his wife, and he goes on leading his own 
life, till he is shot dead by the earthly woman. 
Princess Cheremshanova, whose son he has ruined. 
and driven mad by his doctrines. The finale 
proves that he was aware of the disastrous con- 


-pequences of his teaching. Nevertheless, “he is a 


Social Solvent, revealing to us, as a master of 
tragicomic drama, the misery and absurdity of the 
idle proud life, for which we sacrifice our own 
honour and the happiness of our neighbours.” 


- The Sciridi Breed of Cattle 


Mr. W. Smith, Imperial Dairy Expert, 


gives it as his opinion 
Journal of India that, 


„The Scindi breed ig to-day the foremos. 
milch cattle in India. and, although owing to the 
comparative slowness of moremert of the bullock, 
the Scindi may not be suitable fo? classification as 
an ideal dual-purpose breed, yez it is an exar:nle 
of a dual-purpose type of no mean order. Not nly 
so, but the Scindi cow is the only class of com:ier- 
cially profitable milch cow availatle in India to-day 
in large numbers and at reasonable rates. It is Jos- 
sible for a buyer to go to Karachi D.strict ar] to 
buy at a reasonable cost, say, 50C cows within two 
weeks, which. if the buyer knows as much as the 
dealers about cow lore and cow quality, will rield 
on an average 2.500 lb. milk per year in almost any 
part of the Hast, if given proper living condit ns. 
This could not be done in any other part of the 
Indian Empire to-day. | 


‘We learn from his article that one Se:ndi 
cow gave 42 lbs. of milk per diem. Another 
gave 7749 lbs. of milk in 278 days: in 
addition to which she gave one mon-h’s 
milk before recording commenced. <A tl-ird 
gave (175 Ibs. and 7272 lbs. cf milk during 
two lactations. 


in the Agricult: ral 
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Possibilities of Sugar Beet 


In the same journal Mr. Phani Bhusan 
Sanyal, M.SC., Assistant to the Impevial 
Agricultural Chemist, discusses the possibili-ies 
of the beet sugar industry, 7 


Originally beets, from which Achar : 
century and a quarter ago, first produced en 
contained only about 6 per cent. sugar. The aid of 
Scientific research has been sought in system.ic- 
ally increasing the sugar-content 3f beet root till 
the present figure of more than 22 per cent. (up 
to 26 per cent.) has been attainec. It is expected 
that at Pusa too it would be pcssible to incr-ase 
pe ee Ps ares considerably his-her 

ained durin C; 
experiments ng the course of pre:ent 

Lhe existing cane sugar factories in Bih 
a disadvantage inasmuch as the sugar sein 
very short. Owing to the advent of a very Iry 
summer, canes cannot be kept in tne field here z'ter 
the month of March without deterioration, It nag 
now been shown that sugar beet of gool qur ity 
can be made available till the end of May. Manu-ac- 
ture of sugar from beet may. thus be mad > to 
follow the cane season. It would not be imposs ble 
to introduce suitable modifications in the exis ing 


‘factories (e.g. provision of slicing machinery. q ‘fix. 


sion apparatus, filter press, etc.) and thus 
pa J) é : Toone 
the working-days of the sugar mils by two eke 

Besides the ahove, which j 

is ore of the strorzes 
reasons for taking up the cultivation of beer a 
i Ea are other rent reasons in its faveur: 
: 1S æ six months’ crop, whereas van 
occupies Ta roma for about a year. Seo 
manurial requirement is smaller ‘han 
that of cane : moreover, the leaves and exhausted 


Bid 


pur may be fed to the. cattle and afterwards 
rem ned to the lacd as farm-yard manure. 
(5) Its water requirement is much less taan 
thar of sugarcane, af: 
C Wors in ine beet eld ts more congenial 
thar in the sugarcane ficld, and Jabers would thus 
be more easy avatiac:e ja tue vase of the formar 
Cror.. i " 
w It can stand drought and frost better and 
nc Par or acdging need be apprehended during 
rait anu storms. as is the case with cane. 
(2) It improves tre tth of the soil and leaves 
it ir. an exvenent condition for tne fcllowing crop. 
CG) It yields a vaiuable green fodder. 
_ E has, however, one drawtack in that its cultiva- 
tioc on a wide scale cannut be undertaken without 
ihe previous establishment of a factory. ‘Lhe 
cn'tivation of beet sugar does not lend itsclf to 
the adoption or a vobiage iaaustry ‘ike the making 
of rur from cane. : 

Attempts, however, are being made at Pusa’ to 
evc.ve a simple method for making gur or rab from 
eur, 


Intermediate Education in the United 
Provinces 


Prof. P. Seshadri observes in the Benares 
Hindu University Magaxine :— 

The recent reform of Intermediate education in 
the United Provinces has not yet. resulted in the 
mu nerous beneficial results contemplated by the 
scheme, owing largely to defects of execution and 
. the absence of energetic pursuit of the original policy 
underlying the measure, It is undoubtedly capable 
of enriching and advancing Intermediate education 
in happier circumstances, though as yet -improved 
ccnditiors are perceptible in some measure only 
in University education which has been freed of 
In-ermediate work and in high schools associated 
wLh intermediate education. If the reform 1s to 
be cartied out in other provinces in India, it must 
- be done with a full knowledge of the heavy 
responsibilities involved and with a guarantee of all 


the facilities necessary for a proper fruition of ` 


the scheme, 


European and Indian Indologists 


Mr. Surendranath Bhattacharya’s article 
or’ the study of the Rig-Veda in the same 
magazine contains observations worthy of 
ncte. For example: . 


There is a noble coterie of English writers on 
India and we can mention only two names of 
persons who really caught a glimpse of the Indian 
mad—Sir_ ‘Alfred Lyali (Asiatice Studies) and 
Murgaret B. Noble (Sister Nivedita) Dr. Macdonell 
în his history of Sanskrit Literature endorses the 
opinion of Roth that a Brahman cannot give a right 
in erprezation of the Veda as_his mind is preju- 
di-ed, and therefore the Western scholars are 
tha fittest persons to interpret it. But how would 
they judge me if I were to say that_ Ranke, 
Dclinger, Menzel and Trietske do not understand 
Germany ? Sir R. G. Bhandarkar would then be 
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the fittest person to write the history of Germany, 
and Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s History of England 
Gf he has leisure to write any such history) would 
interpret more efficiently the genius of the_Enzlish 
people and the hiswries of G een and Gainer, 
necessarily written with a prejudiced mind, should 
de reiegared to the limbo of cclivion. 

Į admit there isa defet in the indian mind 
which lies in its Sanaton tnectogical_bent and in its 
disposition to Jook for an esoteric and spiritual ex- 

lanation for every Sanskr’‘ couplet written by anys 

cdv in the days of yore. In dealing with historical 
materials one snould preeeed on such principles 
of evidence as are, tullow2d by a judge on the 

vench. One must in the first piace be imnartial 
without any particular «tgposition to find in_ tne 
materials before him sermething that will fend’ to 
the glory of his 1ace vr ceurtry por showad he 
have an cpposite pre} udice against ‘he country” or 
its peopie. ane : 

Again, tle hig orical consciousness or the 
application of the critica! faculty to the study of 
the past rather di wned late in India; but even 
Europe did mt acquire it before the nineteenth 
century. If Hercdotus is the father of History, 
Niebuor i» the father of Modern History. 4 
« Now what are. the requisites for a Vedic 
scholar? A careful study of _the Rig-veda with 
Sayana’s commentary and Yaska’s Nirukta 18 
absolately necessary. But the opinions of, Yaska 
and Sayana should also be studied with caution. 

_The second requisite is a thorough acquaintance 
with Egyptian and Babvlonian mythology and 
religion. There is no definite data to prove that 
the Aryan civilisation is earlier than the Sumero- 
Semitic. ; oo. 

A careful study of the Egyptian, Bahylonian as 
well as Avestan mythology is essential for a student 
of Vedic history. . 


Bose’s “Poetic Aptuess of Expression” 
Mr. Sripad Shamrao Rane writes in the 


same magazine :— 


A 


pA 
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It is often said that the study of science often 


kills our appreciation of poetry ; persons who hold 
this view often give the solitary example of Darwin 
who bitterly complained that “his researches in 
Biology had atrophied his appreciation of poetry,” 
this was true with Darwin only. For there are 
many men of science who have often declared that 
their love of poetry is enhanced because of the 
scientific bent of their mind. Of our Indian pioneer | 
of science, Dr. Jagadish Chandra Bose it 18 said 
that his poetic aptness of expression makes his 
description of his marvellous machines entrancing. 
When he speaks of plants they cease to be mere 
mass of green leafage and become sentient organ- 
isms, 


The Real Value of a Picture, 


Mr. Manindra Bhushan Gupta observes in 
the Ceylon Theosophical News :— 


wt 


A picture is of real value only when 'the nei 
add something of his own to the objects of nature.},’ 


The latter should be taken as the raw material 


+ 
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only, and should be arranged and rearranged into 
a new composition, balancing the component 
pe with a view to expressing the beauty of 
harmony. Rodin, the famous French Sculptor, an 
idealist says, “Balance is the pivot of Art.” 


Letter-Boxes . 


Mr. B. C. Bonnerjee writes in Labour: 


Apart from the question of finance, it is, true 
that something is done to alleviate the worries of 
the peons in the discharge of their duties. Why 
should not the postal authorities insist on every 
householder of having a letter-box apportioned to 
him or his family ? The principle may be carried 
with equal if not greater efficiency in the firms or 
shops and even in the bustee. But the letter-box 
should not in any case be scattered broadcast over 
the entire building but should be concentrated in 
one particular place, like the electric meters, 
preferably on the groundfloor. 

_ Delay in the distribution of the letters has some- 
times. been the cause of many just complaints. 
Why is it that the mails are not always promptly 
delivered ? And, in this matter the postal peons 
are rather to be commiserated than blamed. If the 
poor man has to enter a ‘Mess’ or a big ouilding 
comprising of shops, irritating must be the mental 
condition of the person who is anxiously awating a 
business letter but whose tmn is next to that of 
the big building or the ‘Mess’. Looked at from 
every standpoint, therefore, it is abundantly clear 
that the absence of letter-boxes in Calcutta is 
causing needless difficulties. 


ES 1mm an 


Unemployment Among Veterinary 
raduates 


The Indian Veterinary Journal exclaims 
with just surprise: 


One Veterinarian in every 700 square miles to 
treat 11⁄2 lakhs of cattle ! Is it not asking for the 
Impossibility ? Yet the supine indifference of the 
Powers-that-be to mend matters, is something 
appalling. We ask in all fairness whether condi- 
tions above described permit of shutting out of the 
newly passed out Veterinary Graduates from em- 
ployment., But yet that is the condition that is 
obtaining in India today, to the intolerable grief 
of many a young man and to the great detriment of 
the cattle wealth of India, When there is necessity 
nay. demand for every veterinary hand that can be 
recruited, the newly passed out men are thrown to 
the winds to shift as best as they can. With their 
training they have imbibed a certain amount of 


professional dignity, which prevents them, from. 


taking to any other walk of life. The economic con- 
dition of the land is clearly against any attempt of 
independent practice in the country. Thus year 
after year, scores of young men are turned out of 
Veterinary Colleges in India, with a parchment 
paper each, that does not get him a pie. They only 
serve to swell the number of the unemployed. 


wt 
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. insurmountable difficulties against it. 


The Council of State 


Mr. Shripad R. Palande writes thus 
the M. T. B. College Magaxine about 
Council of State: 


The Council of State was created by the Ac «ft 
It was recommended as a ‘tranquil che . 
on the excesses of the popular House. The vay 
fact that the franchise is high, shows that it wes 
and is meant to be a body representing the vesd 
interests,’ the conservative section of the Indan 
populace. Looked at from this point of view, tos 
House has certainly more than fulfilled the trast 
reposed in it! But, from the nationalist ang.e of 
vision, the elected majority of 6 (33 : 27) is a shem. 
The body at present as it is has done no good---rrv 
positive harm—to the aspirations of the people. -n 
the case of Princes Protection Bill. Salt Tax co- 
troversy. and the Budget of 1923, it has breusat 
to light the inner workings of the minds of Lle 
members. It has revealed thatit cannot suppirt 
the cause---the just cause—of the people. A I.civ 
more reactionary and degenerate it would be dii- 
cult to compose. It is a hopeless museum of fo il 
exhibits. and it affords an argument to those vi.o 
believe in the efficacy of a single Chamber, 


ae. 
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Jainas and Jainism 


Mr. Hem Chandra Rai 
Jaina Gaxette : 


asserts in ‘Le 


Nobody can deny that Jainism was an_act:vely 
proselytising religion in ancient times. From <1e 
beginning of the 7th century onwards till z2e 
close of the 11th century A. D., it was one of zae 
most popular religions of India. Jain missionazizs 
travelled over the length and breadth of tne 
country in the past carrying the message of peace 
and universal love and converting kings, nol les 
and commoners to the faith. And to-day? Tkase 
of our Pandits of to-day, the false exponent: of 
Jainism, who live on the bounty of ignorant thoazh 
possibly well-meaning Seths, turn up their neses 
when it comes, to converting a non-Jain to the 
faith, and conjure up all sorts of prejudices mad 

l j hese vary 
pandits and pious-looking partisans would hast2n 
to. sanctify the marriage oi a dotard past <1e 
middle age with an innocent virgin yet in <er 
teens. While they would wink their eyes et tie 
most glaring moral excesses of a wealthy r-e, 
they would use all their vulgar rhetoric to vi iy 
a poor fellow who declines to feast the Barx. ri 
on the occasion of his son’s marriage. By sa‘h 
incongrous and disreputable standards is tue 
fabric of society being pulled to pieces! Hum: e, 
honest folk cannot but be. disgusted with sz`h 
hypocrisy and double-dealmg. As a mata: of 
fact, hundreds and possibly thousands, of Ji:as 
have been driven to desperation by sucn kor id 
treatment within the last few decades and k-ve 
gone over to other societies who can offer the 
milk of human sympathy to fellow-men in dist 2ss 
and treat them with gentle consideration snd 
welcome help. 





The Dental Profession. 


Dr. A. K. Dutt has contributed to the 
nevly-started Indian Dental Journal an 
artile on what the dental profession is 
oe in England, in the course of which he 
ask: : 


Learing in mind the fact that an enormous 
number of people in this country, with their 
mouths in a state of the gravest dental neglect are 
con-ronted by an imminent and constant danger 
of |-sing their health and happiness. Should, not 
we, the dentists in India try to assist our people 
out of this trouble? The vast amount of work that 
is bsing carried on in England and America, at the 
pre=nt moment, in this direction, ought to open 
our ayes to the inevitable result that_ will follow 
this entire neglect of our mouth and teeth—the 
brezsing down of health and the consequences—a 
weax and lethargic nation. In the United Kingdom 
ther2 are innumerable organizations whose members 
are vorking heart and soul to guard the health 
of tleir nation. 

T 1925 fofr hundred and sixty-nine dentists 
were Inspecting one and a half million children and 
treaaing six hundred, thousand of them. By the 
dental treatment that is being given free to fourteen 
millons, of insured persons, they are _ being 
unccnsciously taught the lesson that dental treat- 
me absolutely necessary for the upkeep of 

eaa 

The experience of some firms as, Messrs. 
Cadiurys who see the principle of instituting 
dental service for their employees, has been that as 
aresult of efficient dental treatment, greater 
busizess efficiency has been secured, as well as 
a mere healthy and contented staff. In. America 
ther: are one hundred and eleven such industrial 
dental clinics, whereas in the whole of India for so 
manz millions of working people, we have only 
got «ne industrial dental clinic being worked by 
the 3enga: Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works Ltd. 
Of curse, there is the question of money, but 


mcn2y spenton dental treatment for those who ` 


are midly in need of it, is money well spent and 
will be paid back with interest by the number of 
working hours saved anda greater state of efficiency 
and nlappiness. 


Fifty Years of Theosophy 


“Vriting on the above topic in Theosophy 
in ndia, Mr. C. Jinarajadasa says in part: 


I shall describe certain changes in the last fifty 
year: ; I do not claim that they are all due to the 
work solely of Theosophists, -but I do claim that 
Thecsophists have had a great share in making 
those changes, and in some have led the way. | 

. Fifty years ago, Christian peoples divided 
the world into Chistian. and heathen, with the 
assumption that no spiritual truth or culture of 
valu: was to be found outside the Christian 
tradtion. Today, cultured men and women in 

e West know the value to the world of that 
othe? half of humanity called the Hast. 

_ 2 Fifty years ago, almost all without excep- 
tion, who were of the white races, believed that 


` lived in Switzerland a man of the 
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the dark races were inferior races, because they 
are less advanced in material development. This 
belief is not so universa] now, and there is a more 
true standard of national and racial worth. Race- 
prejudice, though strong still, is now recognised 
as a blot on the highest culture. 

3. Fifty years ago, science had an agressive 
attitude to religion, and. every young , professor, 
ridiculed religion as a relic of superstition. Now, 
all the great scientists regard religion as outside 
their field, of investigation. and hold that a scien- 
tist’s opinion on religion has no more value than 
a priest’s opinion of science. Men can now believe 
with their intuitions, without being forced by 
science to consider themselves fools. T 

Fifty, years ago, science was perfectly positive 
that there is no soul, and that mind is the result 
of the chemical changes in the brain. ‘No phosphor- 
us, no thought’ summed up the dictum of science. 
Today, this crude materialism is almost extinct. 

- 5. Fifty years ago, science was positive that 
man ended at death. Science, as science, has 
nothing now to say on this matter. The result 
of this changed attitude is that men’s minds are 
more free, and they are looking for facts concern- 
ing man’s psychical nature, his hidden faculties 
and the super-physical possibilities of consclous- 
ness. 

6. Fifty years ago, Brotherhood was little 
more than a sentiment. Today it is one of the 
most powerful ideals. Men delight to meet In 1m- 
ternational conferences, because now they are 
trained to discover the hidden forces which, are 
in Brotherhood for the helping of the individual 
and the community. 3 

Fifty years ago, men thought largely in 
terms of nationality. Now the tendency is to an 
Internationalism in thought and in sympathy. 





The Kindergarten System 


We are glad to find in Prabuddha Bharata 
a letter written by the late Sister Nivedita 
to Swami Akhandananda. on Pestalozzi and 
Indian Education, from which extracts 
are given below. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, there 
Sannyasin 
spirit and an. immense love of the people, called 
Pestaloxxi. This man’s love led him to feel that 
education is the only service man can Offer 
to man. (I used to believe that he was right here, 
but under the influence of India, I have come 
to think that we can also: serve by making free. 
This bestowal of freedom is perhaps another 
name of Loye. So there are two deeds.) 

Pestalozzi, then, tried to give education. But 
he was always stopping and asking question of 
himself. In this way, he tried to discover the law, 
the ‘psychology of education. And in the course 
of a long life he discovered that most people are 
unable to think clearly because they have no 
clear knowledge. Now what is knowledge? It is 
something that is the result of experience. Without 
experience there can be no knowledge. 

No knowledge without experience,—then how 
to acquire experience ? Pestalozzi answered:! 
Through our senses—by sensation. 
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He came indeed to the conclusion that in the 
act of realising any piece of knowledge there are 
three processes (1) sensation, (2) thought-germination, 

) expression. The second process means that 


- the experience must be in the mind and take root 


there as a thought. You will be able to express 
all this in Indian terms~Manas, Buddhi, soul, 
reaction, etc. But sensation is first. Thus, I say 
2+2=4. I know this. , 

my life I have seen two things added to 
things, making four things. I have seen it 
with my eyes, felt it with my hands, realised it 
m carrying burdens, counted it in listening to 
music, perceived it through smell and taste, 
and soon. Pestalozzi concluded that we must 
base all education on concrete sensation. But how 
was this to be done? 

So for the Guru. In his old age, when he was 
broken and infirm, and the world laughed at and 
despised him, Pestalozzi found his disciple, Fried- 
rich Froebel. l 

Froebel caught the great idea. He saw that our 
whole life is an education in one sense, and that 
if we wanted to understand the law of mind when 
knowledge-gathering, in order to carry out an 
artificial scheme of training, for special or social 
purnoses, we must watch a baby, in the process 
of adding faculty to faculty. He saw that know- 
ledge has only justified itself when it_has become 
faculty, a power within the mind. He saw, that 
the development of the child, not the teaching of 
letters or numbers, was the true end of the true 
teacher. He wrote a great book, called “ The Educa- 
tion of Man,” and he began to watch the play of 
children. _ : 

What did he find? You can see the same m 
any Village-street in India. Children play with mud, 
with cow-dung, with bricks or_ stones, or straw 
or anything that one can touch, and move, and form 
and repeat one’s act with, over and over again. He 
saw that each such play was a development of 
faculty—a self-education of the child. He analysed 
the ends and methods of the play. The result was 
his Kindergarten, the Children’s garden, where the 
teacher is gardener and every child a plant. 


The whole article should be read by 
teachers and parents. 


Sead 


The Problem of Animal Suffering 


Mr. E. C. Dewick notes in the Young Men 
of India that “probably the fact of suffering 
is one of the chief causes of disbelief in 
God in our day.” Says he:— 


In our consideration of the subject we shall be 
dealing mainly with human suffering; but as the 
problem of animal suffering looms large in some 
minds, a few words on that subject may be desira- 
ble before we pass on to our main theme. 

1. The almost universal instinct to preserve and 
maintain life, in the animal world, offers strong 
evidence that on the whole life is found by living 
creatures to be pleasant rather than painful. 

_. 2. Itis possible for us to form an exaggerated 
idea of the acuteness of animal suffering, by pictur- 
ing it after the analogy of our own. In the higher 


forms of animal life, indeed, we are probably not 


att 


far wrong in so doing ; but in the lower forms yf 
life, which form so vast a part of the natural worl'l. 
it would seem certain that the consciousness <f 
suffering is very rudimentary. The fact that a 
wasp whose body has just been cut in two wl 
continue to sip sey without concern with h:s 
front part, isa sign that his sense of pain is 
exceedingly slight. , , , 
À very large proportion of animal suffering 
may be traced not to “the laws of nature” (or of 
God), but to the direct or indirect action of man. 
is we, and not God, who are responsible for the 
great mass of animal suffering. Scientists tell us 
that it is among “domesticated” animals, forced, by 
man to live under unnatural conditions, that animal 
disease mainly occurs. 


Belgium To-day 


Writing in the Indian Review on Belgium 
as it is to-day Mr. St. Nihal Singh says in 
part :— 


Every now and again a question, put to the 
representative of the India Office, in the British 
House of Commons, elicits the information that an 
order for stores required by the Indian Railways 
directly managed by the Government of India has 
gone to Belgium. In making such an admission 
the Secretary of State for India, or the Under- 
Secretary, as the case may be, pays an unconscious 
tribute to Belgian enterprise and skill, Only by 
making the difference between the British and the 
Belgian price very marked, and by complying with 
high standards of quality and delivery—standards 
imposed by persons who would rather patronise 
British than Continental industrialists, can , the 
ag manufacturers score over their British 
rivals. 

_ Anyone who visits Belgium is struck by the 
industry of the people of King Albert’s land. They 
work early and late, and without complaining. 

Intensive culture and industry enable the 
Belgian people to get far more out of the soil 
than they require for their own use, though the 
land groans under the pressure of the population. 
No country in Europe is, in fact, so thickly 
populated. While Norway supports seven, persons 
yer kilometre (a kilometre being 0.621 mile), and 

ritain 144, Belgiuni has 260 persons per kilometre. 

Whether catering for the domestic or the foreign 
market, the Belgian farmer, or gardener takes in- 
finite pairs to insure that his produce will reach 
its destiration in prime condition. Fruits and 
vegetables are carefully freed from mud and washed 
until they fairly shine. Each strawberry 1s 
wrapped separately in cotton wool, placed in a 
little compartment by itself in a box or basket, 
and shipped to England. 

The same skill, care, patience and industry are 
expended upon exploiting the mineral resources 
with which Nature has dowered the Southern and 
South-Western portions of the country. _ Those 
parts have become heavily industrialised. and 
enable the Belgians to be largely self-sufficing in 
respect of most classes of manufactured goods, and 
to export the surplus to other countries. 

Protection is given to home industries through 
tariffs. The percentage of Belgians who would 
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throw the country open to foreign competition is 
so small as to be negligible. ; 

_The price of articles manufactured in Belgium, 
wien translated into pounds sterling or American 
collars, is so low as to offer special incentive to 
the prudent buyers from other lands. If Indians 
tremselves were placing orders for the stores and 
machines needed by the Government Departments 
end by the Indian Railways, instead of such orders 
being placed through London, it is to be doubted 
ii Belgium, France, Germany, and_ other countries 
similarly situated, would permit Britain to obtain 
much custom from India. 


Indology in Indian Uuiversities 


Mr. Ashananda Nag observes in the same 
review :-— 


Students in Indian Universities_ should have 
better library facilities and the Universities of 
India snould have better libraries. The India 
Office should be asked to return its collection of 
Indian books and manuscripts to India and the 
baoks and manuscripts should be distributed among 
the Universities of this country. The political 
condition of India being what it is, this suggestion 
may not come within the range of practical politics, 
But the way must be paved by the creation of a 
strong public opinion on this question. The indo- 
logical departments of our universities should have 
better endowments and scholarship to attract the 
best types of teachers and students. Students should 
be made to realise that foreign degrees apart from 
their intrinsic merits are of little value. Their 
mentality has to be so changed that they will not 
fecl ashamed to submit_their theses in their res- 
pactive Universities in India. 

_They may go to England to consult experts and. 
teke advantage of the unrivalled collection of the 
British Museum Library, but they should have 
enough faith in their own country and their own 
—niversities to believe that an Indian doctorate 
*n Indology is a thing to be proud of. The present 
writer knows many American, French and Japanese 
rindents who are now prosecuting their studies in 
+ngland but who will submit their theses in 
America, France and Japan. Japan, France and 
the United States have no foreign bureaucracy to 
eacourage and perpetuate economic and intellec- 
tual helotage in those couñtries. That perhaps 
makes all the difference. But public opinion in 
madia should make it possible that these | students 
with Indian qualifications get a decent living. 


Racial Origin of Indian Mussalmans 


‘Professor Muhammad Habib, B. A; (Oxon), 


writes in the New Orient of Lahore :— 


The Mussalmans of India often talk as if they 
were the descendants of foreign colonists and their 
critics not seldom speak in the same strain. This 
mistake is based on a radical misconception of 
Indian history and Indian institutions. 

Though the bulk of the Mussalmans of India 

ever since the time of Allduddin Khiliyi has been 
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of pure Indian blood, it is interesting to speculate 
on the proportion of foreign element in them. 
Colonisation on any appreciable scale ceased after 
the thirteenth century ; thereafter we hear only 
of individual families coming from the north-west. 
The increase in number in later times has been 
almost entirely due to conversations or to the 
natural growth of population. At the same time 
it must be remembered that the ideas or rather 
the prejudices, underlying the caste-system are 
not the monopoly of Hinduisms. Intermarriage 
between the foreign and the native elements has 
been the exception, not the rule ; and thanks to it, 
in spite of the seven centuries that have passed, 
most immigrant families have retained their vaunt- 
ed purity of blood. But a numerical estimate 
becomes difficult owing to the wars and revolu- 
tions that have at times devastated the country, and 
o transported families from one province to 
another. 


The Indian Artist 


Dr. Tara Chand says in the Kayastha 
Samachar :— 


The Indian artist was enjoined to approach his 
work with prayer and purificatory ritual. The 
Sastric canons based upon racial types, gave him 
the language which he used for the creation of a 
poetry of his own imagination. Through the 
symbols of his race he expressed the forms of his 
intuition. The significance of life for him was In 
its abandon, its plenitude and its, restraint; he 
represented its movement in moulding the plastic 
form into the soft undulating curves of the lotus 
tendrils. He saw in the human „shapes the 
manifestation of abstract ideas and so in rendering 
them he suppressed the irrelevance of muscular 
detail. His eyes did not long to watch the 
struggles of bodies but to witness the stress and 
strain of the soul in conflict with itself and 
triumphing over itself. He was not interested in 
the balance and pose which pleases the senses, ne 
desired to contemplate the rhythm of the dance 
which set creation awhirl with life. In composi- 
tions he cared to seize the inner harmony of 
relations without paying attention to the outward 
position of objects. 


ereat aml 


The Market Value of Bridegrooms 


That the mean and evil custom of exact- 
ing so-called dowries from the bride’s father 
exists in the U. P. also will appear from the 
following observations of Munshi 
Saran in the same magazine :— 
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Iswar , 


It is a relief to learn _that the wedding or the 


lagan season, is over. In this season one_ hears 
such agonising tales of meanness and humiliation 
that one well-nigh loses all hope for the Kayastha 
community. I find language too feeble to describe 
the horrors and indignities of tilak and jahex. It 
is shocking that our M. A.’s, B.A’s, LL. B's, 
shamelessly sell their boys to the highest bidders 
and behave like Shyloak. 


nen | 
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This is not all. On the occasion of the marriage 
of our boys all our hidden vices come to the 
surface, We behave like utter barbarians and show 
a brutal. disregard for the feelings of the parents 
of the girls. I sometimes wonder in the marriage 
season if we have any right to be regarded as 
gentlemen. 

_ What on earth is the good of the education that 
is being given? I shall ask the students to answer 
this question. Will the Pathshala boys consent 
to be sold like horses or bullocks to the men with 
the longest purse? Will they not rebel against this 
vicious system and say “A Pathshala boy will not 
dishonour himself and his alma mater by submitting 
to this disgrace”? I hope they will not allow 
themselves- to be driven like sheep. __ 
ucation without character is of little value. A 
boy may top his class but he lacks strength and moral 
stamina, the country has no use for him. Look to 
the distinguished. men of any age or country and 
you will find that it is mainly to their character that 
they owe their distinction. If some of our graduates 
had character, they would have destroyed this 
system long ago. These are the men, who talk 
big on public platforms and when they go home 
emand big dowries. No shame is greater than 
this hypocrisy. 


India’s Man-power 


__ Writing of India’s man-power in The 
Volunteer, Dr. N. S. Hardiker states :— 


India today has 4 crores or 40 millions of able- 
bodied men between the ages of 18 to 40 who 
could render any service for the sake of her _ free- 
dom. Thatis her Man-Power. That is her Volun- 
teer-Strength. 

This Power could be made use of in any way 
by any body. Militarists can build an efficient army 
out of it in order to conquer the whole world if 
they want to. An army cf 4 crores or 40 millions 
is no joke. Great Britain and Japan- have that 
much population in their Isles. It will be equal to 
two-fifths of the total population of the’ United 
States of America and four-sevenths of the total 
population of the former German Empire. It is 
two and half times more than the total strength 
of the Allied Force that was used_ during the 
European War under Field-Marshal Foch. 

_ But, what we are after is a well-trained, well- 
disciplined and perfectly organised Volunteer Army 
for carrying on the Congress constructive work. 
If we can secure even one tenth, nay even one 
thousandth of the said-total Volunteer-Power as 
members of the National Volunteer Organistion, 
the Congress could do wonders. Are- we so 
fortunate as to enrol them for unselfish services? 
We hope, we are. . 

Let India’s youths see and feel their potential 
strength and act as quickly as possible. We say, 
Jet us train, discipline and organise ourselves and 
make use of our latent power for the betterment 
of our-Nation and of humanity at large. 


The Practical and Special Purpose of 
Buddhism 


We read in The Blessing of Ceylon :— 
Buddhism does not profess to provide an expla- 


‘where one is advised “to leave the world 


nation of each and every problem that ferpicx s 
the human mind. It has a practical and spe ifc 
purpose—the cessation of sorrow ; and, with th.t 
Suprem2 goal kept constantly in view, all sid ~- 
issues that tend to obscure, or hinder the att ir- 
ment of, the main object are completely ignore l. 
Nevertheless it undoubtedly encourages—-na”, 
most “emphatically insists upon, keen personal 
Investigation into the real nature of life, whia 
strongly deprecating idle speculation and mere 
theorizing. DS f 

The profound insight of wisdom is not the ow- 
come of vain excogitation, but of realization ; art 
for realization is required a special line of pen + 
trative thought that is more than a mere ratiocin.- 
tive process. A brilliant intellect is not uncommor- 
ly combined with a bad character, but true wisdom 
cannot be found apart from morality. For ths 
reason Buddhism demands together with a life cf 
purity, a ruthless analysis of facts, and the conse- 
quent discarding of all fond fancies and illusion: 
Morality, to be genuine, must be based on fac, 
not on fiction—no matter how pious or consolirg 
the latter may be. 


Social Conditions in the Upanishadic Age 


In an article in The Philosophical Quarto- 
ly Prof. R. D. Ranade discourses briefly on 
the social condition in which the Upanishad- 
ic philosophers lived and made thei: 
speculations. Says he: — 


(i) It seems the castes did_evidently exist ct 
the time of the Upanishads. We have the formt- 
lation of the caste system so far back as at th: 
time of the Purushasukta, which must be, in an7 
ease considered anterior to the Upanishads. 

Then. again, as regards the existence of Asrami 
at the time of the Upanishads, we learn from th: 
Taittiriya Upanishad that those of the student anc 
the house-holder did definitely exist (S. 15. a) 
while we have to conclude from other passage: 
as SOO 
as one becomes weary of it,” that the order of the 
recluses did also exist and finally, from suci 
Upanishads as the Mundaka as well as the mentior 
of Sannyasa elsewhere that the order of the 
Sannyasins came last and was the fulfilment o 
the three previously mentioned. In the Ghhandogye 
we have all thefour ordersenumerated deliberstely 
_ Gi) Now about the position of women in society 
in the Upanishadic. times. In the Upanishads, we 
meet with three chief different types of women : 
Katyayani, the woman of the world, who is only 
once mentioned in the Brihadaranyaka; Maitreyi 
the type of a spiritual woman, a fit consurt to the 
philosopher Yajnavalkya; and Gargi, the, Upa- 
nishadic suffragette who fu'ly equipped in the 
art of intellectual warfare, dares to wrangle with 
Yajnavalkya even at the court of king Janake 
where tkere are a number of other great philoso- 
phers, and declares that she would send twc 
missiles against her adversary, Yajnavalkya, and 
that if h3 succeeds in shielding himself against 
those missiles, he may certainly be declared tc 
be the greatest of the philosophers that had 
assembled, ` 
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It would seem that theBrahmins did very often 
matniain their intellectual and spiritual superiority. 
It must be remembered, however, that, occasionally 
a Kshatriya, and occasionally a Brahmin, would be 
the intellectual. and the spiritual head of his age 
according to his abilities and powers, and that no 
charter was given either to Brahminhood or 
Kshatriya-hood that it alone should be the re- 
pository of intellectual and spiritual wisdom, and 
that, therefore, it would be ridiculous to argue, on 
the one hand, that the Brahmins alone, or on . the 
other, that the Kshatriyas alone were the custodians 
of spiritual culture, and that, as in modern times, 
even a man belonging to the lowest order of society 
could. if he possessed the necessary ability and 
means, be in the vanguard of those who knew. 


Luther Burbank’s Expectation 


We read in the Oriental Watchman :— 


_ Luther Burbank who’ has reached his 77th 
birthday, announces that he expects to live another 
25 years and will devote that time chiefly to 
flowers. He has recently introduced a new tomato 
tkat has the chili flavour, so that it can be made into 

tomato sauce” direct. Among other new things are 
ford black berries two inches long with no thorns on 
tke bushes nor seeds in the berry: new asparagus 
Stalks 1’: inches in diameter; chestnuts that will 
beer in three years, and walnuts that will bear 
in 20 years instead of 40 ; 
5 inches in diameter sweet peas, which } 
the poor man’s orchids” on heavy stalks like 
dahlias, and three inches in diameter ; 12 new 
colours oz roses. It is impossible to foretell what 
wonders Burbank may not accomplish, if he is 
granted 25 further years of life. 


he calls 


The Mauritius Report 


The specific recommendations contained 


in the Report submitted by Kunwar Maharaja 
Singh of Indi labour in Mauritius, as re- 
produce Abroad, as 
follows :— 


l.. Better housing accommodation should be 
provided for labourers in estates. l 

2. A large number of Indian medical. men 
should be employed in estate hospitals or dispen- 
saries. 
_ 3. The family members of an. estate labourer 
incapacitated by illness should be supplied with 
rations Quring his illness. i , f 
‘4, The- employment of children in factories 
should be promn by law. . 
_ 5.. A Workman’s Compensation Act should be 
miroduced without delay. 

As solutions, for relieving any shortage of 
labour tnat may exist, the increased use of mechan- 
ical labour-saving appliances, the curtailment of 
crimping,” and insistence on economy are recom- 
mended. l 

7. The sale of liquor should be substantially 
restricted. 


in Indians are 
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8. No more unskilled labour should be sent 
fo pants either in the immediate or the near 
ure. 


“Reverence for the Young” — 


Mr. M. U. Moore writes in The Librarian 
of Ceylon :-- we i 


The feelings and criticisms of the young, when 
such are seriously entertained, should never be 
crushed out, or laughed down by their elders 
merely because they may be a little crude for they 


possess certain facuities which it would be neithe 
wise nor right to ignore. ' i 
In the first place they possess the faculty of 
the dniuition ; or, to put it more exactly, they 
have not yet lost that faculty, as is too frequently 
the case with the man of the world. vee 
In the second place they possess a potential 
quality, which bears a very important part in 
all wide-spread movements : in the the absence of 
which, indeed, no great movement, affecting the 
hfe of a nation, can 1 
the great motive force of enthusiasm. Now this 
essential aeiy is capable of assimilation and 
application (with certain rare exceptions) only by 
the young ; for note that the years which bring 
the philosophic mind -eannot bring---they must find--- 
enthusiasm. l 


Caution to Archaeologists and Sociologists 


‘In the course of a very interesting and 
instructive presidential address delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Mythic Society, 
Bangalore, Dr. R. P. Paranjpye observed :--- 

, [n subjects which this Mythic Society deals 
with there need not be any nationalist bias. In 


such subjects as modern Indian history or economics a 


it may, be difficult to get rid of it entirely, though 
even in them the true student will make a 
conscious and conscientious effort to free himself 
from it. We have had but too many instances in 
which professors of history or economics have 
swerved from this correct path of the scholar, But 
in archeology orsociology such an attitude of mind on 
the part of the scholar is worse than useless. His 
cne object is to collect data free from any doubt 
or personal equation. The facts must be absolutely 
unchallengeable: then he may draw any conclu- 
sion that seems to him to be justified. Often these 
conclusions may be merely tentative or be simply 
in the nature of provisional hypotheses, but he 
must always be ready to revise and if necessary 
to reject these on new facts being discovered. 

Aolng with this warning, I shall just remark 
that there is an occassional tendency to give 
exaggerated importance to writings of foreign 
savants even when it is not merited; an occasional 
remark by one who has not studied the subject. 
throughly is made the subject. of a paper or is 
accepted as truth. A researcher has to steer clear 
of the Scylla of over-zealous nationalism and the 
Charybdis of excéssive self-depreciation. 
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The Calcutta Matriculation and Vocational 
Training 


The 


writes :--- 


We are glad to read about the decision that 
every candidate for the, Matriculation examination 
should produce a certificate of having undergone 
training ina vocational subject. We hope the 
Calcutta University will be able to enforce the 
last. provision and will do it in a spirit of efficiency. 
Its “traditions for laxity are so notorious that we 
should be rather agreeably surprised if the Uni- 
versity administers the provision in a really 
effective manner. 


Educational Review of Madras 


British Empire Exhibition, 1925 


To the October number of Welfare Mr. 
St. Nibal Singh contributes a very interest- 
ing and thought-provoking article on the 
Wembley Exhibition, illustrated with photo- 


graphs specially taken by the author. Says 
@ t--- 


Not many of the Britons whom I saw going 
about the exhibition grounds at Wembly, visiting 
one building or another, attempted to look beneath 
The endless . variety of material— 

manufactured and raw-—gathered from the four 

doe ere of the globe—all acknowledging the 

ritish King as their Sovereign Lord and most of 
them: dominated from Whitehall, instead of being 
governed by _ their own people appealed to their 
sense of pride. The spectacle demonstrated to 

them~—as one of the visitors whom I met reminded 

ime—that the sun never sets on the British 


qyEmpire. 


m A Negro clad in “native” 


clothes, singing in 


Ehis “lingo” to the accompaniment of a tomtom 


¥ 


~% 


iwhich he rapped with his hand, constituted one of 
the most attractive 


sights in the Exhibition 
grounds. 


The same, I found, was the case in regard to 
colonies of primitive people who had been brought 
from their homes in Africa to furnish amusement 
for the British. Britons visited those sights in 
much the same way that they went to see the 
caged animals in the Zoo. 

From all I could see I doubt if. one. person out 
of ten thousand who visited the Exhibition realised 
how those people who , were furnishing so much 
amusement to the British really contributed to 
British prosperity. Yet all about the visitors lay 
countless articles which had been produced in Asia 
and Airica—articles produced by the “natives” with 
the sweat of their brow, in- some cases under the 
lash of the white man—articles upon which 
fabric of British industrialism rested so largely 
that it would collapse if that foundation were 
withdrawn. i 

I prided myself upon knowing something of 
tne world’s financial and economic movements. . 
must confess, however, that I was almost struck 
dumb by the force with which_ those exhibits at 
Wembley brought home to me Britain’s economic 
¡dependence upon her colonies, dependencies and 
possessions. l 
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He then touches upon the contributions 
made by the different parts of the-British 
Empire, except India, which is not officially 
represented this year. 

Mr. Singh’s concluding observations are .-- 

During my recent tour of the British industrial 
counties I have been greatly impressed by the 
number and variety of the machines invented in 
other countries which British producers are com- 


pelled to use. The Hnglish boot industry is 
virtually a slave to American and German invent- 


ors. 
I saw nothing at Wembley which would show 
me, however, that the British were beginning to 


realise that their inventive genius is declining, or 


that at least other people are getting ahead of 
them in respect of inventions. The exhibits, in- 
deed, were so arranged as to give the impression 
that the British so long as they, have their Empire, 
can be almost wholly self-sufficing. Ifthe Exhibi- 
tion serves merely to puff up the British pride 
instead of showing them the, defects in their 
organisation, it will, I am afraid, do them harm 
instead of doing them any good. ~ 


Mission of Polish Nationalism 


Mr. Wincenty Lutoslawski writes 
Current Thought from Wilno, Poland : 


When I read the old Indian epics, I breathe 
the same atmosphere as among the Polish Messi- 
anists and this makes me_hope that Polish Messi- 
anism might be understood’ in India, though such 
a book as Nationalism by Rabindranath Tagore, 
if I should take it as a genuine expression of the 
Indian mind, would destroy every hope of a Pole 
of being understood in India. E 

I read in that book on p. 9 a definition of the 
nation which I must consider as hopelessly wrong. 
“A nation in the sense of the political and economie 
union of a people, is that aspect which, a whole 
population assumes when organized for a mechanic- 
al purpose. Society as such has no ulterior pur- 
pose. It is an end in itself. It is a spontaneous 
self-expression of man as a social being.” 

For the Polish Messianist a nation Is a spiritual 
union of spirits having a mission to fulfil for man- 
kind by divine inspiration and reincarnating for 
that purpose aS many times as may be needed. 
No people. no society is a true nation, unless it 
serves the unity of mankind. The political and 
economic union of a people is not an aim, but 
serves the ae purpose of a national mission, 
set by God Himself through his inspired servants. 
What Rabindranath Tagore affirms, that national 
life leads only to selfishness, is not true. 
There is no real national life without an intense 
love of God and mankind. A nation is the 
union of those who accept from God a common 
mission. It is like an organ of mankind. Inter- 
national unity and harmony is_ impossible 
without the organisation of mankind into a few 
characteristic nations, which act like the organs of 
one body, for their mutual well-being and for the 
health of the whole organism. What Rabindra- 
nath Tagore calls Nation is the obsolete type of 


in 
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the conquering State, living at the expense of 
others and not for the service cf others. The State 
is a material body, the Nation is a spiritual reality. 
The true nation is the soul of a national state, but 
zery few States on earth are national. France, 
Italy and Poland_ are true nations, but from the 
oint cf view of Messianism we cannot speak of 
termmans, Russians, or Jews ag nations, nor are as 
yet India, China and even Japan true nations in 
the Folish sense. cn ks Sa tie, tae 
Whether great Britain is a true nation in this 
particular sense, remains, open to doubt, as long as 
under the pretext of the White Man’s Burden the 
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subject populations are oppressed and exploited for 
the benefit of the rulers. A true nation is like a 
saint among peoples and States, the humble servant 
of God and men, iiving to prepare the advent of 
the Kingdom of God on earth, which cannot be 
done by greed and selfishness, but alone by the 
spirit of. sacrifice and, by 
Gandhisay whether this is not the true law of God— 
I appeal to him, trusting he will be able to under- 
stand and appreciate the divine Truth of Polish 
Messianism, if he discards every esteem of Tolstoy 
or Lenin. t t i 
who have not a genuine national consciousness, 
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Health-giving Amusement 
We read in the London Inquirer :— 


_mone the many evidences in proof of the 
wisdom o? cultivating cheerfulness we note the 
recent observations of Sir J. C., Bose as president 
of zae Central Anti-Malaria Society of Bengal. To all 
the other means of combating the scourge of malaria 
he added that of “increasing sources of healthy 
amrsement.” He noticed with regret the rapid 
disappearance among the Indian people of fairs 
ard other popular festivals, where “the innocent 
joys of life” could be shared by all ; and in parti- 
. evler he regretted the loss of J 
by which the body was wie fit. his own 
Irsitute at Calcutta he found that the practice of 
two hours “lathi-play” daily was doubly beneficial 
—the students attained greater aptness and deli- 
cas7 of muscular adjustment, such as his special 
apraratus requires, and illness among the staff had 
bean reduced from thirty per cent to five. His 
researches have made him increasingly realize the 
icflnence of the mind over the body,in a state of 
mental depression, “the body easily succumbs.” 





Pro-Britishism in America 
Ourrent Opinion says :— 


Everybody knows that the last session _ of 
Congress enacted a new immigration law which 
racuces sharply _ the proportion of immigrants 
ad nitted from Italy and south-eastern Europe. 
Tre general public, however, is still largely. un- 
were of the full reach of the drastic provisions 
which have now gone into effect. The Immigration 
Act of 1924 not only cuts down the quotas of the 
Mediterranean and Slavic peoples ; it-provides that 
afer July 1, 1927, three out of every five quota 
-mmigrants must come from Great Britain and 
northern Ireland, and it thus goes a long way 
tcwards assnring the permanence of the English- 
Seotch racial control of the North American conti- 
nant: It is not so much a ‘Nordic’ law as a pro- 
British law. l 





“indigenous play” - 


The Divining-rod 


The divining-rod of modern days, says. 
Chamtbers’s Journal, is a simple forked twig 
of hazel wood. 


Nothing could be simpler than the -outward 
appearance of an experiment with the twig. The 


love. Let Mahatma. 


This is not easy to understand to those: 
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water-finder—or ‘dowser’ as he is usually called — 


in these islands—walks slowly over the ground 
where the presence of underground water Is 
suspected. He holds an end of the fork in each 
hand, and his arms are tightly pressed to his 
sides. Suddenly the twig will start to jerk and 
twitch in a convulsive manner. ‘J can only,’ runs 
a typical account, ‘describe the antics_of that twig 
as a pitched. battle between itself and the dowser. 
It twisted, it knocked about, it_ contracted and 
contorted the muscles of his hands and arms, it 
wriggled_and fought and kicked until it snapped 
in two.--’- While the rod is behaving in this erratic 


manner the holder of the rod is not immune from . 


peculiar sensations. atin 
the water lies in him rather than in the rod, it 1s 
not surprising to learn that the ‘dowser’ likens his. 
experience to the passage of a current of electricity 
through his whole body. There is a_ tingling of 
the fingers usually present, and very often a sen- 
sation in the pit of the stomach like that experienced 
on the downward movement of a swing. 


We read in the same journal : 


At the request of the Society of Physical 
Research a most thorough investigation of the whole 
problem was carried out by Professor W. F. Barret, 
holder of the chair of Experimental Physics in the 
Royal College of Science of Ireland. His conclu- 
gions are contained in Vols. 13 and 15 of the 
Proceedings of that society. 

‘Had I,’ he says, ‘to sink a well, I should prefer 
to have a precise spot selected by a good dowser 
rather than general advice given by, a geologist, 
provided that the depth of the well did not exceed, 
say 50 ft. and the quantity of water required was 
for a private and not for a public supply.’ 

The reports of Professor Barret are practically 
the last word on the subject. They do little more 

give an autaoritative sanction to the faith in 


Since the power of locating ` 
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the rod. We are still without an explanation of 
its success. There is little doubt, however, that it 
is one of those manifestations of the hidden chamb- 
er of the brain into which science has only just 
started to probe. The subconscious mind is the 
unknown factor of. human personality. The con- 
quest ofits secret is the great task that confronts 
Science. When that task is completed it is more 
than likely that along with other puzzling appearances 
of the subcoascious world there will be laid bare 
the secret of the diviner and his divining-rod. 
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“The Politics of Missionary Work in 
China” 


Current History for October contains 
an article under the above caption, whose drift 
will be understood from the following ex- 
tracts : 


That the scientific and humanitarian work per- 
formed by the Christian missions in China should 
be, forgotten by the Chinese nationalist when he 
strikes at them in his campaign against Western 
imperialism, is a matter of regret. This excellent 
work fs intrinsically not a matter of politics. The 
suspicions of the Chinese that there is a connec- 
tion between the Governments and missions are, 
however, not entirely without historical founda- 


ae 


on. 
Church may touch State in the field of foreign 
‘policies far more intimately than is possible in 
domestic affairs. There is also the reciprocal 
possibility that the Government may use the 
missionary organization as a means tor accomplish- 
ing its political ends. The history of the diplomacy 
of Western nations in China presents many illus- 
trations of all phases of these questions. 
. The Golden Rule cannot be made to support the 
imperialist or to harmonize with ‘gunboat diplomacy.’ 
if any applicable doctrine, can be derived from 
the teachings of. Jesus, it is that of international 
laissez faire and goodwill. Yet it is one of the 
Strange paradoxes of history that some of those 
who have gone forth to teach this doctrine have 
been made use of by scheming Governments to 
set forward their plans for political domination over 
weaker peoples. , Pn 
ereas at one time most of the Christian 
workers felt that the treaty rights accorded to 
foreigners were just, and whereas they frequently 
invoked the aid of the American Minister, there 
are many indications that they now feel that 
both cf these are dangerous to their, work. The 
pressure upon the missionary comes in part from 
his own Chinese congregation, which, imbibing the 
wine of nationalism, demands an erd to Western 
aggression. This demand, reinforced by the better 
judgment of the missionary, comes to be express- 
ed in public communications from the mission 
workers in China to their fellow-Christians in the 
United States. The following statement of the 
secretarial staff of the Peking Y. M. C., A. is typical 
of these expressions : 


‘While wo havs no desire to make hasty proposals for the 
betterment of the existing situation, onr interest in Christian 
brotherhood and intornational goodwill prompts us to inquire 
whether cortain treaties conferring special privileges upon 
foreigners and which are a constant source of embarrassment and 
humiliation to the Chinese people do not stand in need of 
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`” fever. Everywhere in the world where this 


revision in view of the march of events in China, 1s well a3 in 
view of an omeorging world conscience which is demanding that 
justice anc fair play bo substituted for tho use of force in iter- 
national affairs. 

The churches have vast interests at stake, end 
they must realize that a sincere application of the 
principles of brotherly love at the present time 
is not only true Chritianity—it is good policy. 





Lead and Mercury 


Scientific American writes :— 


If we could knock one electron out of the 
lead atom, we ought to have mercury. Cen science 
do this trick ? Two eminent Dutch scient sts have 
been trying, and if they succeed, they and others 
who are trying like experiments, will change 
theories into facts. 
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Gland Grafting . 


The same journal says :— 


Newspaper feature-writers and novelists haye 
written avarani y „about the rejiıvenating 
effects of gland grafting. Just what the truth 
about it ? There is one man’ who ought to know 
if anyone does—Dr. Serge Voronoff, one of the 
recognized leaders im this field. of surgery. 

Just what may be done with the human race, 
Dr. Voronoffis not yet prepared to predict with 
assurance. But his researches hint at startling de- 
velopments. He has grafted many men: some of 
them are showing signs of reabsorption, tut most 
of them still are in the prime of health and vigor. 
Diseases to. which old and weakened frames 
succumb easily are shaken off by these young-old 
men invigorated by new glands. The various 
organs function as they should. The entire system 
is rejuvenated and strengthened. 

We must wait.” says Dr. Voronoff. ‘If we con- 
sider one year of a ram’s ‘life equivalent to six 
years of a man’s, then we may estimate that by 
grafting we can add thirty or forty. yars to a 
human life. We cannot tell yet just what results 
we will achieve, for we have been grafting glands 
successfully only for the last five years. When we 
have lengthened a man’s age to ninety, perhaps we 
will have done something. When a man will have 
lived to be one hundred and ten, we probanly will 
have accomplished something interesting. Whenhe 
will have lived to be one hundred and twenty-five, 
we will at last have found the path toward the 
abolition of oid age.” 


Dr. Noguchi 


The same journal contains the first «{ 
four articles on the progress of medical scienco, 
in which only one Oriental researcher is 
mentioned, of whom it is said :— 

Noguchi, the great Japanese investigator. on the 
staff of the, Rockefeller Institute, has isolated an 


organism which he asserts is the cause of yellow 
isease 
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occurs—and since the magnificent work of Reed, 
Carroll, Lazear, Agramonte, and Surgeon General 
jcrgas, that means in relatively few places—scien- 
tisis are conducting experiments which will either 
prove or disprove the work of Noguchi. 
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Eugenics 


We read in The World To-morrow :-— 


_Wnat is eugenics ? The term eugenics was 
coined by Francis Galton to designate the study of 
those agencies which improve or deteriorate the 
hereditary qualities of human beings. The eugenist 
is assured that human heredity affords plenty of 
rocm for improvement. He is aware also that, our 
human breed, like the species of lower organisms, 
is capable of biological degeneration. Many forms 
havo followed the downward path after, they had 


previously attained a considerable height in the: 


scele of progressive evolution. And our own species 
despite our exalted position, may possibly follow a 
similar ccurse. 

We were formerly prone to look upon human 
bgings as very much alike in their hereditary traits 
-that barring a few geniuses, on the one hand, and 
a small percentage of natural born idiots and im- 
beciles on the other, the great mass of human 
beings constitute a fairly uniform lot. But this coa- 
ception of humanity has been found to be radically 
wrong. Weare far from being equally blessed 
with hereditary gifts. In fact, our human heredity 
is probably more varied than that of any other 
living species. Should we make a list of hereditary 
kuman defects such as albinism, color-blindness, 
split hands, or supernumerary digits, the list would 
probably exceed the limits of this article, That 
tendencies to insanity and epilepsy are inherited 
has long been known, and most cases of feeble- 
mindedness probably depend upon some transmitted 
Gefect in the germ plasm. It rarely happens, if it 
happens at all, that two parents who are hereditari- 
ly feeble-minded ever give rise to a normal child. 
On the other hand, as the studies of Galton and 
others have shown, superior mental ability is also 
transmitted. Notwithstanding a popular notion to 
tie contrary, the sons of men of genius are not 
infrequently distinguished for their intellectual 
achievements. We may also inherit good health, 
long life. and a relative immunity from several 
ciseases. 


Women Win Last Stronghold in English 
l Medical Profession 


The Women Citixen writes :--- 


. “Special arrangements” have always been the 
fate of women attending the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Great Britam.+ That is always up to 
she first of last month. Now they may enter as 
Fellows and members on the same terms and 
conditions as men; they may. also have seats in 
tne council and vote for the election of members 
of that.sody. This is the last stronghold in the 
medical profession in England to be won. 
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An Englishman on the Brahmans 


Writing in the Asiatice Review on the 
Brahmans, Mr. Stanley Rice observes :--- 


_ Two sects or castes of men, belonging to widely 
different civilizations and to widely different social 
conditions, have fallen under condemnation beyond 
the measure of justice. Sentence ha 
nounced against them without hearing all the 
evidence, especially the evidence for the defence. 
Not that there have not been grounds for the 
general verdict because it is unfortunately true 
that human nature tends to fall below a high 
ideai and that the single-minded aims of earlier 
generations become obscured or deflected by the 
sordid ambitions, the narrower outlook, the lust of 
power and of all things pertaning to this world 
of their followers. This degradation is always more 
liable to happen when the aims are purely spiri- 
tual, and it might be said not without Justification 
even for so sweeping a statement that no religion 
has been free from it. There seems to be always 
a tendency to glorify ritual at_ the expense of 
ethics, and it is to correct this tendency that refor- 
mers arise whose aim is to cut away excrescences 
and to restore the original purity. } 


He thinks there is a considerable analogy 
between the Brahmans of India and _ the 
Pharisees of Judaea in the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus and later. 


Much misunderstanding of both has resulted 
from insufficient sympathy with the environment 
of each and a careless disregard of historical 
evolution. It seems to a Christian bishop, and to 
many others who have followed the same line 
of thought, very terrible that the outcastes should 
be debarred from the temples and excluded from 
the caste wells, for we need not go as far as 
Malabar for examples of pariah disabilities nor 
overstate the case by relying on extremes. No 
doubt, these disabilities are at times acutely 
felt, but are they in substance worse than 
many European examples of ancient and modern 
history? From all we know, the life of the 
Spartan helot was not one of unalloyed bliss; the 
ergastula of Rome could doubtless tell many a 
tale to rival Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s. Who knows 
with what tears and blood and sweat, with what 
grinding of the’ poor and oppression of the helpless 
the Peramids of Egypt were raised to the glory 
of the dead king and the admiration of posterity ? 
If you had ventured to suggest toa French noble 
of the ancien regime that the peasantry of France 
were not treated like | 
valued at about the price of his dog and considera- 
bly below that of his horse, he would have looked 
at you in surprise, and politely, after the French 
manner, inquired if you_ had perchance lain too 
long in the sun. The ideas of liberty, the right 
of man to live his life according to the laws of 
God, and the just and humane laws of man 
required for commercial or national existence, 
equality, the right of every human soul to regard 
himself as the equal of every other in all but the 
transitory appearances, the Maya of this world, 


‘fraternity, the obligation of every man to regard 


every other as bound to him by the common bond 
of humanity—these ideas, born of the Revolution 
have permeated modern thought to a degree of 
which? we are too often unaware and being now 


has been pro- . 


1uman beings, and, were: 
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the watchword of Europe, they are applied to 
Asiatic civilization inexorably, so that those who 
donot conform to the European standard are 
condemned out of hand. And if instances’ of Brah- 
man arrogance in Malabar must be cited and heard 
with approval, let this one serve upon the other 
side. A certain Brahman vakil, a man universally 
respected for his upright conduct, noticed a poor 
pariah woman struggling on the road with a load 
of firewood which she had dropped. He offered to 
help her but she drew back. “Sir,” she said. 
you area Brahman and I a paroi you must 
not help me.” He insisted and both went their 
way rejoicing, he of the two in the greater exalta- 
tion of spirit. , 

f you welcome a guest at your club, you shake 
hands with him; you would probably be surprised 
if the waiter at your table offered to shake hands 
with you. And yet, why not? His touch is not 

ollution; he is an honourable man, pursuing an 
ononrable calling. But you do not, hecause it is 
not the custom. 


Tendencies of Phong ut in the Present 
go 
Mr. F. S. Marvin writes as follows in the 
Hibbert Journal :— 


Human thought and life are a constantly moving 
and growing thing : nothing that we now achieve 
seems to us final, and the very essence of life is 
change. But to the first discoverers in science 
their results appeared so marvellous and_ their 
applications so immediate and infallible, that it was 
no wonder that they felt that they had penetrated 
to the inmost nature of things, and had laid bare 
truths that would last unaltered to the end of time. 
The capital instance is the Cartesian-Newtonian con- 
struction of the Universe, which was the chef-d'oeuvre 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Einstein has shown that even this great work was 
not final, that Newton must suffer change in order 
to take his place in a growing fabric of truth. But 
the new spirit in science goes much further than 
this: in all branches. men. are now concerned to 
trace the history of things, the steps by which 
they have come to be what they now are. It is in 
this comprehensive sense that we are now entering 
into the reign of history. The heavens, which were 
to the ancients the type of the eternal and unchane- 
ed, are now known to be the scene of the most 
fundamental and pervasive change : we study the 
evolution of worlds, And biology, which started as 
a presentation of the characteristics and, mode of 
life of animate things, is now the unending story 
of how one form of life has evolved from another in 
the ages: it has become dynamical instead of static: 
and this 1s the essence of history. It is easy to see 
the vital connection between this new point of view 
and the general social order. We are all of us 
parts of an infinite connected being or order, united 
not only, or even mainly, with other beings now 
alive, but with an unending series, eluding our 
vision as much in its beginnings as in its ultimate 
goal, the supreme fact from_which we must argue, 
and to which we owe all and give all that we are. 
As soon as this dawns upon, the mind, we are 
transported to a new plane of being in which our 
individual littleness, less now than ever, in one 
aspect, gains immeasurable greatness in another. 


i 
DSa 
Persia of Today 
Mr. A. C. Millspaugh tells us in The 


Century Magaxine :--- 


The Persians emphatically do not want corrunt 
and wasteful government. Thay do not wantforeien 
loans for current expenses. They are willing 
fo pay taxes and to increase the burden of taxa- 
tion whenever they are convinced that the money 
will be spent productively for the reconstruction 
and development of the country. On the other 
hand, expecting to provide by new taxes a_ surplus 
over current expenses, they naturally desire to 
Inaugurate their development program by means 
of a foreign loan. Feeling that the solution of the 
transportation problem comes first, the Parliament 
assigned the proceeds of the new sugar and tea 
tax to the construction of railroads. In another bill 
which is pending in the Majless and is expected 
to be shortly passed, provision is made for 
additional revenue for highway construction and 
maintenance. There is no doubt of the purpose of 
the Parliament to assign any new revenue which it 
votes to specified productive purposes. | 

The Persians are proceeding manfully to the 
solution of their problem. While certain European 
countries have made excuses and floated loans, 
Persia, whose neutrality was violated has assumed 
the burden of post-war re-construction without 
reparations and, except for a few chaotic months 
after the war, without borrowing ; and has also 
undertaken to settle the war claims of a foreign 
government. Through it all, her kran has risen 
in exchange value above the dollar and the, pound, 
Unifying her people and maintaining order and 
security. she has voted additional taxes equal to 
twenty.five per cent. of her present revenue for the 
purpose of opening her territory to the industry 
and civilization of the modern world. One of the 
opium-producing countries, she has offered, if given 
reasonable cooperation, to curtail the cultivation 
of opium. A people with such a record deserves 
at least to be permitted to work out unhindered its 
own destiny. If the facts of Persia were fully 
known, it is believed that those foreign governments 
which now, possess or assert a right to block her 
tax legislation and prevent a revision of her tariff 
would be willing to recdgnize in her every fiscal 
and economic right possessed by other sovere’gn 
nations, upon receiving from her those guarantees 
which, jf I interpret her policy correctly, she is 
willing to give, of equality of economic opportunity 
to all who have interests in her territory.. 

Her aims are expressed in the familiar terms 
of administration, economics, and finance. She 
makes no appeal to emotion. Neverthless, viewed 
even in a spirit of complete detachment, her 
problem integrates into the modern world problem, 
the solution of which seems to depend ona stabili- 
zation through the perfection of traditional units 
of social organization and through the creation of 
guarantees of free and frictionless economic circu- 
lation. There is in my opinion little hepe fur a 
contribution to the solution of the problem of 
Persia or of the world in those old practizes which 
were casual and inefficient—nolitico-economic pene- 
tration and exploitation, the forced tutelage of tho 
weak by the strong, ard the agglomerating of 
ampires. 


Can the problems of any country bo 
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solved by the “old- practices” mentioned 


above ? 





Prohibition for India 
Abkari tells its readers :— 


The Women’s Christian Temperance Union of 
India is organising a petition to His Exceilency the 
Pevernote Gener in Councll, in the following 

ernis— 

““nasmuch ¿s there has been a doubt expressed 
concerning the desire of the people of India for 
Prokibition, we, the undersigned citizens, beg that 
we may be granted Local Option in our province 
as a preliminary to Prohibition, the same to apply 
to «li kinds of intoxicating liquors, both foreign 
and domestic,” l , 

Er. Harold Mann, Director of Agriculture, Bom- 
bay, examined before the Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee on June 12, said, in the course of his 
evidənce on the question of Prohibition, that he 
wes of opinion that liquor should be withdrawn so 
as to put temptation beyond the people. Sir Charles 
TodEunter pointed out to the witness that they 
had to suggest means for making good to Govern- 
men: loss of four crores of revenue, and he asked 
if witness could recommend an increase of land 
revenue for the purpose. Dr. Mann said in his 
opinion the deficiency should be made good by 
making the rich pay more than the poor. Asked if 
as @ practical man, he would suggest forcing the 
pace In order to arrive at Prohibition in five years, 
wiss answered in the affirmative. 


Mind and Morals of Anthropoid Apes 


- Professor Ludwig Heck writes in Neues 
Wiener Tagblatt {as translated in the Living 
ge) o— 
_ A laboratory was established some years ago 
in the Canary Islands expressly to_ study the 


psythology of the anthropoid apes. It conducted. 


a sccentific and unbiased series of Sa: in 
the nature of intelligence test, upon-these animals. 
One of the present professors of psychology at 
Berim University, Wolfgang Kohler, spent several 
years in this research with a number of chimpan- 
zees and - orang-outangs. These experiments 
showed that the anthropoid apes have a dawning 
corseiousness: of the use and even of the prepara- 
tion >f tools, and that they, possess a certain 
amocut of rudimentary intelligence in the strict 
sense of the word-—that is a certain insight into 
logical relations, | 

Significant differences in character were also 
shown -to exist among the apes kept at the 
laboratory., In general, they exhibited what would 
be called in case of men social virtues. They 
never quarrelled over their food. When one had 
had enough he gladly made way for another, and 
in case of actual or imagined danger all sprang 
unhesitatingly to the common defense. Whenever 
they did wrong they felt the need for forgiveness 
and recorciliation, and their gratitude for any 
special kindness shown them was really touching. 
Yezin my opinion we must be on our guard lest 
we ettach too high a moral significance to these 
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facts. My own experience leads me_ to believe 
that one of the principal differences between a 
man and an animal, even the most manlike animal 
is that the former has far more free will. His acts 
are not so automatically determined by purely 
emotional states. It means more, consequently, 
when a man observes the moral law then it does 
when an animal, who reacts instinctively to the 
law of the horde, does so. Nevertheless, the so- 
called moral standards of the manlike apes are 
very much higher than those of the lower orders 
of monkeys, who although they likewise live in 
communities, live under a regime of terrorism 
exercised by the stronger over the weaker. 

I may mention one more important difference 
between the manlike apes and other apes, although 
unfortunately we have not complete scientific 
evidence as yet upon this point. Some zoological 
investigators who have resided for several years 
in Kamerun and have studied chimpanzees an 
gorillas carefully have come to the conclusion from 
investigating their nests that the anthropoid apes 
although they live in communities, have permanent 
mates and a distinct family life. this is so, 
that practice distinguished them clearly from the 
lower, orders of monkeys, where the horde 
organization unquestionably prevails throughout. 


The Vice of Self-defication 


George Brandes, a great Danish 
writes in 
the Living Age) :— 


Nationalism is the dominant spirit of the age. 
Just as in the ancient world the Greeks, the 
Romans. and the Jews each considered themselves 
better than any other people on the globe, Euro- 
pan nations in 1925 have fallen into the vulgar 
habit of self-extollation. Just as defective and 
inferior individuals are generally great boasters of 
their abilities, so are the defective and inferior 
peoples of the earth to-day. oo 

was discussing this question pessimistically a 
few years ago with a Norwegian professor from 
what was then Christiania and is now called Oslo. 
I regretted. that Bishop Grundtvig in his day had 
succeeded in convincing the Danes that they were 
‘God’s beloved people,—a compliment not easy 
to define,—and said jokingly: “Probably even_among 
you Norwegians, every peasant thinks the Norwe- 
gians are the greatest nation upon earth.’ 

„The professor blushed a little and then remarked 
mildly but complacently ; ‘I confess I share that 
opinion myself.’ 

I had no reason to be surprised. Neither would 
any citizen of the United States of America, where 
there is not a schoolboy or a schoolgirl who is 


critic, 


permitted to doubt for an instant that his 
country is the greatest country on__ the 
globe. But. America learned her, self-deifi- 


cation from Europe. It is a vice associated in her 
case with nationalism, as it is. everywhere else, 
although no people on the face of the earth—except 
the Swiss—have less reason to cherish such a 
sentiment, since the Americans are recruited from 
every land and every creed. She sets an example 
for Europe just now by excluding newcomers -of 
her ancestral reces from her shore, 


Prager Tagblatt (as translated in 
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The Population of Hawaii 


Mr. Paul Hutchinson states in The Western 
Christian Advocate : 


Hawaii has 307,177 Pape he learned from the 


Board of Health, and of these only7,816 are of pure 
Hawaiian blood. The others are listed by | the 
census thus: Hawatian-Caucasian, 21,271; Hawaiian- 
Asiatic, 13,314; Portuguese, 29,791; Porto Rican, 
6,347 ; Spanish, 1,916; “Other Caucasians,” 34,372 ; 
Chinese, 24,522; Japanese, 125,368; Korean, 5,817 ; 
Filipino, 39,608 ; all others, 215. Mr. Hutchinson 
puts the Honolulu situation in another way. He 
stumbled on a cradle roll while visiting the Church 
of the Crossroads, and he gives the names of the 
first nine babies, just as they appeared on the roll 
in that church: À 

Samuel Keliihooluhi Kalama 

Maile Scudder 

David Heakoelekauaikelani Kalama 

Marjory Erdman 

Eugene Bayless. ; 

Lincoln Benjamin Kammeheiwa 

Priscilla Yu 

Helen Fumi Takahashi 

Charles Reynolds Brown Tate: 


The Druse Revolt against France in Syria 


The following passages from the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung form part of what His 
Majesty Atrash Pasha, Sultan of the Druses 
of Syria, told a correspondent of that 
paper : 


“The French pressure upon the Druse people 
had become absolutely unbearable. General Sarrail 
never was ready to receive, our representatives or 
to accept our complaints against Governor Carbillet. 
All the rights that the. French granted to us In 
1921 had been disregarded. Our leaders had been 
arrested, and every spying tale was heeded. I can 
assure you_ that, altho the cause of the uprising 
was only the disregarding of the complaints of the 
Druse people, the. movement is by no means of 
purely local significance, and it is to be regarded 
as the beginning of a general revolt in Syria.” 

“They told me that the French peace terms 
called for the payment by the Druses of £5,000 as 
war - Indemnification, for full compensation by the 
Druses to merchants whose property had been 
plundered or otherwise damaged, and for the 
return by the Druses of the arms they had captured 
in action. i 

“Sultan Atrash told me that his reply would 
be that these demands were unacceptable to the 
Druses. The Druses felt that they, not the French 
were the ones attacked and that consequently, the 
latter ought to pay a war indemnity. He did 
not demand compensation for the Druse tribes for 
the wrongs inflicted upon them. The Druse people 
would look after collecting compensation itself. 
The captured arms would never be returned to 
the French voluntarily. The Druses had won them 
with their blood and would keep them. 

“When I told the Sultan that the French, had 
apparently accepted the Druse Parliamentarians’ 
demands regarding amnesty and autonomy, so that 


the Jebel Druse district would have a Druse 
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Governor end could be administered by a Drus 
Councii of State, the Sultan replied that he coul 
not be content with mere, autonomy of the Drus 
district, as he and his entire people demanded th 
complete independence of all Syria.” 

“In answer to more detailed questions abou 
the kind of independence demanded by him, Atrasi. 
said: ‘We want our own free Parliament, ou. 
national Army, our national Government, and ou: 
King’ or President as head of the State. Tho 
French must be satisfied, like the English in Irak. 
to function only as advisers.’ 

“When I went on to say that France could nc: 
pant these demands, the Sultan said that the 
‘rench had 6,000 men in Syria, altogether, tha: 
they had their hands full in Morocco and were 
not able to send re-enforcements. On the other 
hand, he had plenty of friends and ailies. z 
_ «Telegraph to your newspaper,’ he added, ‘tha: 
if France dares to attack the Druse people, revol: 
will break out in all Syria. We have but one 
conviction—it is better to die fighting than to liv? 
as we have until now.” 


Changes in Turkey 


La Presse (Paris) is rasponsible for the 
following items of information :— 


“The Turks have always looked upon the fez 
as a sacred national emblem, whereas it originated 
among the Greeks, wha abandoned it at leist six 
hundred years ago. 

__ But the republicans of Anatolia, eager to breaz 
with the past_ by abolishing Mussulman traditions, 
customs, and institutions, several centuries olc, 
have boldly declared that the Mussulman Turk: 
were free to adopt any head-dress they chose— 
the regulation straw, the aristocratic panama, or the 
bourgeois soft felt. 

To-day the Mussulman Turks are wearing 
panamas and regulation straws. 

A republican official predicts that, ‘in five years 
anybody wearing a fez will be a curiosity,’ 

Not to be behind the men, many Turkish women 
have discarded their veils and gone in for pretty 
little toques and turbans, so that it is difficult te 
to tell them from European women. However, olc 
ladies still wear the veil. À ; , 

Houses are no longer provided with a specia 
section partitioned off for the women; for at leas 
a year, women have gone everywhere with men. 
and at the beaches along the Marmora and the 
Bosphorus mixed bathing 1s permitted, 

‘Another innovation is the erection of statues 
and monuments. Now that prejudice against then. 
has been. removed, Constantinople. Adana, anc 
Angora will soon have statues of Mustafa Kema 
and his enlightened colleagues, who have accom- 
ence more for Turkey in five years than the 

ultans accomplished -in five centuries. 


The Manchester Guardian writes :— 


“The adoption of surnames by the Turks is urgec 
to-day in the newspaper Vatan. It is pointed our 
that an indefinite number of Turks bear the same 
names, which causes daily mistakes in the law 
courts, recruiting bureaus, and official departments. 
Recently ten Emin Ali Beys disclaimed identification 
with one of that name who was involved in a 
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certain incident recorded in the press. To avoid 


confusion Turkish school students are known by 
nrmbers.” 


The Literary Digest adds :— 


Recently, according to news dispatches, the 
Tarkish Council of Commissars decreed that all 
oficials must dress in European fashion and wear 
bets, only priests being Toe to wear turbans. 
Tae Council also ordered the closing of all dervish 
ccnvents and similar institutions and the _suppres- 
sion of all religious orders, sheiks and dervishes. 
These changes. we are told in The Missionary 
teview of the World, have been largely brought 
atout by, contact with Occidental civilization and 
with Christian ideas and example. As readers will 
recall, the Angora Government has undertaken to 
separate Church and State, banished the Caliphate 
ard seoularized the schools. 


a vema 
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, Slavery in British Africa 
We read in The Literary Digest :— 


Whie American , investigators are submittin 
tc the League of Nations their report on  so-calle 
skvery in Portuguese Africa, accounts of out-and- 
cat slavery in British Africa reach Geneva. They 
ere signed by Major Diggle, formerly an adminis- 
trator in the Sudan, ard issued by the Anti-Slavery 
end Aborigines’ Protection Society. As reproduced 
bz the London papers, his, statement begins, “I 
went to the Sudan knowing nothing whatever 
ebout slavery: but, having lived there four years 
ont of seven, mostly alone and in extremely close 
centact with the people, I could not fail to notice 
tte appalling evidence of slavery.” 

The Major continues: 

The facts contained in this statement have already 
been brought formally to the notice of the adminis- 
tration by me while in the Sudan. 

“The argument advanced by upholders of slavery 
that their masters look after them in their old age 
is, in my opinion, a demonstrable untruth so far 
ea the locality m which I was stationed is concerned. 
"he argument that slaves can obtain their freedom 
by asking for it is Incorrect.” 


“Beonomic Pressure” “Most Powerful 
eapon” 


The New Republic of 


rites :— 


The Chinese are now using in their anti-British 
aid anti-Japanese activities, the weapon which in 
the long run is most powerful of all: economic 
pressure. At Canton a boycott has been, declared 
against all British and Japanese ships, which appa- 
rently includes those of other nations as well if 
fLey use Hongkong as a port of trans-shipment, As 
2 result, Hongkong’s trade is virtually paralyzed, at 
a loss estimated in London dispatches at “hundreds 
o7 thousands of pounds a day.” The time has been 
when such a development would have been met by 
military force ; British gunboats would have heen 
sent to compel acceptance of British goods. Even 
the most confirmed imperialist recognizes that the 
time for this sort of thing has gone by ; and in any 
case it would have been only temporarily and par- 
tially effective. If the Chinese people don’t want 
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to buy your goods, bayonets and machine guns 
can’t alter the case. The economic boycott is an 
old device in the Orient and one -which can be 
tremendously effective. Canton is another proof 

at there is but one solution of the Chinese 
question. That is to find out what practices of the 
Western powers most offend the Chinese, and then 
suspend these practices. Any other policy is sure 
to produce only a Pyrrhic victory. 


“A Sounder Education for China” 


Mr. Arthur De C. Sowerby writes in The 
China Journal of Science and Arts :— 


The people of China still retain to a marked 
degree that respect for learning _ which has 
characterized the nation from its infancy, and 
which ean be traced throughout its history. 

This is one of the main reasons why the 
students of China, in spite of their tender years, 
have been able to dominate the rest of the citizens 
of this country. | oar 

We have nothing to say against this inherent 
respect for Jearning on the part of the Chinese 
people: o. the contrary we feel very keenly tata 
itis greatly to-be praised: but, as with the 
students themselves, the people of China have not 
yet learned to distinguish the true from the faise, 
the essential from the unimportant, the synthetic 
from the disruptive in the tremendous mass of 
knowledge, fact and experience which the West 
has brought to the East. _ 

China is rapidly discarding her old time customs 
and usages, at the same time taking on much from 
the West. Her old system of education has gone 
by the board almost completely. Her military 
methods have undergone as complete a change. 
She has an altogether new form of government, 
and anew code of Jaws. The external changes 
in the country since 1900 have been remarkable. 
Railways replace the old dusty high wavs in many 
parts, snorting engines and clinking tra:sks—the 
patient plodding pack mules with their bobbing 
red pompadores and tinkling brasa bells, or the 
jolting two-wheeled carts, with their teams of, 
sweating horses, donkeys or oxen. In every great- 
city and in many small ones, from the sea-coast 
to the Tibetan border, macadamized roads lined 
with foreign-faced stores. selling foreign goods, 
have taken the place of the, narrow streets and 
old-fashioned shops, with their open fronts, wide 
counters and quaint signboards hanging outside. 

But with all this adoption of Western appliances 
and methods, has China caught the spirit of 
Western civilization ?_ Has she not rather grasped 
at the resulis of Western. development and 
greatness and completely failed to appreciate and 
apply to herself their underlying causes ? 

Realizing thatin some way the peoples of the 
West have heen able to agsert a superiority over 
those in the East, awakening China has assumed; 
all too readily that it was superior. weapons, y 
machinery and business methods, and an easily 
acquired knowledge of science that have given 
the Western races their advantage. She overlooked 
the fact that it was the man behind the gun that 
really counted, and that to make that man, 
centuries of struggle from savagery to civilization 
had gone, as well as long training in etnics and 
generations of a strict application of discipline ; 
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that the brain that built the engine and planned 
the railway line was the important factor in the 
opening up of the world’s resources, a brain which 
required years of the most intensive training | to 
fit it for the great undertakings that lay before it ; 
that the commerce of Western peoples had been 
built up by a long period of honest trading, the 
merchants themselves going through a schooling 
and training no whit less severe than that of the 
soldier or engineer ; and that back of science was 
the laboratory and decades of patient, painstaking 
reacarch., 

It is all important for the country’s welfare 
that in acquiring the “new learning” of the West 
the Chinese must imbibe at the same time the 
inherent principles of honesty, straight dealing, 
integrity, self-control and discipline. It is not 
enough to learn mathematics, foreign languages, 
science, and foreign methods of book-keeping and 
business in order to pull up to the level of the 
great Western nations. The young student who 
is destined to become the teacher and leader of 
his countrymen, must learn to distinguish between 
the true and the false, between the essential and 

_the non-essential, between that which. builds up 
and that which breaks down, and, having learnt 
to distinguish, must, also learn to follow the true 
to give greater weight to the essential, and to 
build, and build firmly. It is this that we mean 
when we advocate a sounder education for China; 
and it is only when this has come about that 
China can expect the people of western nations 
to live in their midst on equal terms of govern- 
mont and good fellowship. 


Dai 
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Authors’ Works. and Private Life 
We read in Poetry :— 


Believing that the best evidences of the character 
and personality of any artist are in the craft of 
hand or brain which he leaves behind him, I, am 

" never overmuch interested in the details of private 
life which often appear to awaken-a livelier curio- 
sity than the work by which alone he shculd be 
condemned or exalted. 


When we have studied the compositions,— 
especially the imaginative ones—of any author, 
we know him moredntimately and more justly 
than we can reasonably hope to do by considering 
the reactions of his life upon others around him, 
whose characters we have no similar means of 
understanding. 

It may be mentioned incidentally in this 
connection that Rabindranath Tagore’s per- 
sonality can be best understood from his works, 
and that his original Bengali works give a 
far more complete and correct idea of what 
he stands for than the English translations of 
of some of his works by himself and others. 
Yet Europeans have written books about him 
dogmatically without knowing a word of 
Bengali or at the most knowing far-les§ of it 
than our Matriculates know of English: 


Social Welfare Works in Japan 


The Young East writes :— 


According to investigations lately made by the 
Religious Bureau of the Department of Educatior 
social welfare works carried on in Japan by 
Baadhi Shinotist and Chistian workers are at 
ollows :— 


Work | Buddhist Christian Shinotist Tota. 
Juvenile reiorm 16 l è 2 1 
Nursing for babies 83 22 I 106 
Protection of 

children 8 2 ic 
Protection of weak 
or abnormal - 
children . 6 1 i 
Relief of the poor 38 G | AL 
Medical relief 19 7 2€ 
Support of aged 

poor , 3 Le 
Giving advice to 

persons in distress 16 4 at 
Finding work for 

unemployed 15 3 2 20 

iving free lodging 24 1 25 

iscellaneous 2 9 
Total 55 6 30” 


Social welfare works carried on in Chosen, Taiwan 
and Karafuto are not included in the above table. 

_ A matter, which must be taken into considera- 
tion in connection with study of social welfare 
works in Japan, is that, many enterprises of tho 
kind managed by individual Buddhist believers are 
not given in the above table, for the reason tha: ` 
they have given no report to the authorities con- 
cerning them, they carrying them on in privato 
and being contented with consciousness that they 
are doing just what they ought to do. Under the 
circumstance, it is probable that if such are taken 
into account the figures will be more than three 
times as large as those quoted. On the other hand 
Christians, laying great stress on social works and 
devoting much of their attention to them, aro 
punctual in reporting of them to the authorities, 
so that the figures quoted in tthe, above table re 
present al but what they are doing in this line. 


The table reproduced above shows that ir 
Japan the followers of- Japanese religions are 
doing the bulk of the social welfare work 
Are the followers of Indian religions doing 
the bulk of social service work in India ? 





“What Japan Owes to India” 


Prof. J. Takakusu contributes to the 
September Young Hast his second article or 
what Japan owes to India. Says he in part :— 


Hiuen Tsang was not only the greatest of all 
priests who travelled. to India in quest of light 
and knowledge of Buddhism, but was also the 
greatest figure in the history of Chinese. translation 
of Buddhist sacred books. PA No 

In fact he rendered into Chinese as, many a3 
seventy-five. sutras, including six hundred volumes 
of Maha-Prajna-paramita Sutra. 


53 A. D. Hiuen Tsang specially taught 
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Dosho the Dhyana School of Buddhism and when 
the latter leit for home gave him Vijnapti-matra 
(Ccmmertaries on idealistic Buddhism) and some 
cirer sutras. 

After his return to Japan, Dosho_ carried on 
prcpagation of the Dhyana School of Buddhism as 
wall as idealistic Buddhism until his death in 700 
A. D. at the age of seventy-two. 

He was also the first Japanese. to advocate 
cremation and conduct burial services after the 
Indian fashion. ; i 
_ Bodhi-sena, a Brahmanin South India of Bhara- 
aoe family, hearifg the rumours that China gave 
birth to a sage, Manju-sri a Bodhisattva by name, 
wished to have an interview with him, and proceed- 
ed all the way to China for that purpose. 

_Gyogi, in welcoming the Brahman, conversed 
with him ina mixed language of Sanskrit and 
daranese. They understood each other perfectly 
well, and what was, more, found that their views 
an] ideas exactly coincided. 

Bodhi-sena was invited to live at- the Daianji 
Temple, where he taught Sanskrit to Japanese 
prests. During his residence there he also taught 
the Gandavyuha Sutra and preached the faith of 
the Buddha Amitabha. 

No doubt itis due to the teaching of Sanksrit 
by Bodhisena that the Gojuon, or the Japanese 
syllabary of fifty letters was arranged in -the same 
way as that of Sanskrit is done. 





Japanese Love of Flowers 


The following true story is -taken from 
Tae Young Hast :— i 


A gang of-labourers were endeavouring to raise 
frcm the ground a massive iron framework near 
the platform of Kanda Station, so as to lean it 
against a bank along the track. They strained 
their muscles to the full and lifting it up with a 
supreme effort were about to let it fall, when one 
af them suddenly cried: “Wait a bit! Here’s some- 
thing serious !” The men stopped and looked at the 
spot pointed out. Sure enough, there was a 
mcrning glory in bloom. For a moment they 
gazed at it with an admiring eye and then carefully 
avoiding the spot where it grew, placed the frame- 
werk a few inches away from it. 


et 


The Plight 0. aropean Intellectuals 
Says Mr. Lothrop Stoddard in The Century 
Magaxine :— a 
Any one acquainted with present-day Europe 
knows that it is the intellectuals who have been 
bacdest hit by the events of the last decade. Both 
the war and the postwar periods. have dealt 
them a variety of misfortunes which, in Russia and 
certain parts of central Europe, have been so acute 
as to threaten the intellectual elements with some- 
thing very like extinction. Nowhere in Europe is 
their present position a happy one, nor can | their 
presteris for the immediate future be considered 


Besides the evils which they suffer along with other 
social classes, the intellectuals are exposed to certain 
illz peculiar to themselves, To enter their homes 
is 70 witness not merely physical want and decline 
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of material living-standards, but also mental and 
Spiritual starvation, and destruction of cherished 
ideals, tragedies which in their caseare even hard- 
er to be borne. 
_ Furthermore, despite all their misfortunes, the 
intellectuals do not seem to be. cove une that 
socially effective sense of group-solidarity displayed 
by the other, social classes, such solidarity as they 
do possess being of a peculiar character that has 
G bearing upon their economic and social diffi- 
culties. 

The intellectuals are, indeed, a rather anomalous. 
factor .in the fabric of European society—a factor 


™ 


hard to classify or even to define. 
The writer then describes the intellec- 
tuals— 


As usually defined, “the intellectuals” are those 
persons engaged in literary, educational, artistic 
or scientific pursuits. Now, it is undoubtedly true 
that such persons are citizens of that ancient 
Commonwealth of Wisdom and Beauty which has 
existed for ages and has been recognized as a 
cardinal fact in human history. In their role as 
leaders of the creative human intelligence, therefore, 
it is proper to consider the intellectuals as a 
whole and to examine their collective position in. 
society. Nevertheless, we should always remember 
that the intellectuals are a “class” in a sense 
quite different from other social strata. When 
we speak of “the peasants,” “the urban workers,” 
“the middle classes, ” we visualize groups relatively 
homogeneous im origin, status, activity, and outlook. 
And this is far truer of Europe. than itis of 
America, because in Europe class-lines are much 
more stableand more sharply drawn. _ 

Among the intellectuals we find differences of 
origin, economic status, activities, and outlook vast- 
ly greater than those observable in any other 
social grouping. To be sure, a majority of the 
intellectuals have sprung from the middle classes 
while their material living standards have tended 
to be. of a middle-class, character. Nevertheless, 
recruits from_ other social strata have been more 
numerous and more easily accepted than in any 
other social grouping; and this .for the obvious 
reason that identification with the intellectuals į 
comes naturally. through intellectual or artistic “` 
ability, and not through birth, wealth, or rank in 
the ordinary sense. For example, a revolutionary 
leader like Lenine and a multimillionaire aristocrat 
like the late Prince of Monaco, the noted scientific 
authority on ocean currents and deep-sea life, are 
both “intellectuals”; yet it would be difficult to 
discover two individuals more opposed in every 
other respect save interest in_ intellectual matters. 
This is the root reason why the intellectuals of 
Europe do not display the practical group-conscious- 
ness increasingly shown by the other social 
elements. 


He then refers to their pre-war activities 
and what the war did to them. 


On the eve of the Great War every European | 
country contained a large and .active intellectual { 
class whose- constant output of ideas was at once 
communicated to their fellow-citizens by floods of 
lowpriced books, pamphlets, periodicals, and news- 
papers, and was also quickly transmitted to the 
rest of the world by many distributing agencies. 
Not only was there international free trade in 
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books and newspapers ; whole classes of transla- 
tors, popularizers, critics, and pamphleteers made 
their living by carrying on the international ex- 
‘change of ideas in science, politics, literature, and 
art. Learned men came and went. ceaselessly 
across national frontiers, and met in internatipnal 
congresses. Every discovery was instantly debat- 
ed in a thousand forums. In fine, Europe was 
substantially an inteilectual unit, sensitive, respon- 
sive, continually crossfertilized by countless stimuli 
from the most diverse quarters. 


Yet this intellectual unity was shattered b 
the first shells from the ae 


No such general disruption. of the ancient 
Commonwealth of Wisdom and Beauty has 
ever before occurred in European history. 
Take for example, the Napoleonic Wars, the 
only war epoch at all comparable with the late 
cataclysm in scope and magnitude. Fierce and 
prolonged though those conflicts were, there 
was no disruption of Europe’s intellectual life like 
that after 1914. I do not mean to imply that the 
intellectuals of those day were unpatriotic. What 
I do mean is that the intellectuals of a century 
ago did not consider their colleagues of belligerent 
. nationalities as sworn enemies with whom future 
intercourse will be impossible even after formal 
hostilities should be at an end. 


Then follows a description of the 
able condition of the intellectuals. 


_ With financial stability and better business con- 
ditions, the bulk of the middle classes, engaged 
in commercial pursuits or the practical professions 
are able to work and earn on something like the 
pre-war basis. Far different 1s it with most of the 
intellectuals. Society, though convalescent, is 
still too much absorbed in the struggle for material 
recovery to care much about anything save strictly 
utilitarian matters. The emphasis is all on material 
production and immediate profit. In such circumstane- 
es, what chance has the pure scientist, the 
philosopher, the painter, the poet, and the other 
seekers after wisdom or 
even in pre-war days were considered by most 
men as luxuries rather than necessities ? 


Even in England publishers have stated frankly 
that they are forced constantly to reject valuable 
manuscript works because, in the existing state of 
the book trade, they simply cannot be published. 

In many European universities research students 
can no longer afford to publish their theses while 
learned societies often find themselves unable to 
print their proceedings. And what is true of new 
ideas applies almost equally to old ones. Take the 
matter of the popular diffusion of “classics.” Before 
the war. popular-priced “libraries” of standard 
works were published in every European country, 
so that even a poor man could build up a consider- 
able library of his own, containing the best literary 
and popular scientific literature, at relatively trifling 
expense. To-day, the price of such collections has 
risen far beyond the reach of modest purses. 

And, of course, the intellectual ban extends 
beyond books. Young artists are throwing up 
their brushes in despair because of the price of 
paint and canvas; sculptors close their studios 
owing to the prohibitive cost of marble: while 
technical schools and scientific research institutes 
languish in face of the tremendous rise in costs 
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miser- 


beauty whose strivings < 
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of apparatus or the difficulty of obtaining indispcn-- 
able chemicals. 


This last fact brings the writer to th» 
decline of Huarope’s educational system. 


Neariy everywhere in Hurope the rising ge- 
eration in schools and colleges is not getting anr- 
thing like the same educational advantages as tho. > 
enjoyed by the student generations before 19l. 
Libraries and laboratories are falling behind ; teac:- 
ers and professors are physically as well as, In- 
tellectually hungry ; in fact, the whole educational 
plant is getting out of repair. In England, to be 
sure, education has now regained virtually its prz- 
war level, but England is-an exception to the rulo. 
Even in France, one notices signs of educational 
decline, while throughout central Europe conditiors 
are deplorable. I never passed sadder hours than 
au afternoon I spentin the University of Berlin. 
The buildings and equipment were originally +0 
fine that at first glance things looked normal : 
but a little investigation showed that, far from 
being normal, conditions were abnormal indeed. 
Everything about the place from class-room ard 
book-shelves to professors and students, had a 
seedy. half-starved look. Men spoke in tones of 
solemn despair, convinced that the decay of 
German learning and culture was virtually jn- 
evitable. 


The fall of Hurope’s intellectuals has been 
not only in living conditions but also in 
prestige and public esteem. 


_ In pre-war Europe the learned class held a dis- 
tinctly higher status than in America. 

The German Gelehrier, or, learned man, was 
probably a more honored figure in imperial 
ereny than were his colleagues in any other 
nation. 

The Gelehrter has becom2 little better than a 
starveling scarecrow, an object of pity or even, of 
contempt, but certainly not of respect or admira- 
tion. This not only demoralizes the present 
generation of intellectuals, but strikes even more 
gravely at the future. How many able young men 
are likely to embrace callings in which there is 
neither a decent living nor social respect? Will 
they not more and more take up careers that 
hold- out a promise of “big money ” in a wor.d 
where only money talks? n 
_ Now, what. is to be the outcome of conditions 
in which the profiteer sets the social tone; .o 
which lamplighters and street-cleaners are pad 
better than teachers and professors ? l 

Education for technical callings and the practis- 
al professions may continue relatively unimpaired 
because there is money to be made in such careers. 
But what about pure science, philosophy, abstruse 
research, and the liberal arts, which are at once 
ha apt and the flower of any real civiliza- 
ion 


Mr. Stoddard has much to say of Russia s 


intellectuals. We give only two extracts. 

The plight of, Russia’s intellectuals since the 
Bolshevik Revolution is one of the great tragedias 
of modern history. The Russian intellectuals, or 
Intelligentsia, as they called themselves, had for 
generations been Russia’s brain and conscience. 
In the Jnielligenisia were concentrated Russia’s best 
hopes of progress and civilization. The Intelligentsia 
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stood bravely between . despotic. czardom and 
benighted masses, striving to liberalize the one 
acd to, enlighten the other, accepting persecution 
ard misunderstanding as part of its noble task. 
Beside the almost caste-like stratification of pre- 
revolutionary Russian society, the Intelligentsia 
stood a thing apart. Recruited from all classes, 
it was not itself a class. 


_ “The blows which Bolshevism has dealt Russia’s 
intellectual life have been truly terrible. Indeed, 
it_is not too much to say that Bolshevism has 
beheaded Russia. The old Intelligentsia is destroyed, 
blighted, or in exile. And, so long as Bolshevism 
eles, it is difficult to see how a new, Intellagenisia 
af real worth and significance can, arise. 


The writer concludes :— 


Until present conditions are notably bettered, 
tke intellectual life of the greater part of Europe 
mast remain thin and impoverished, while intellec- 
ival isolation and narrow vision must continue to 
prevail. And that can spell only a set-back to 
progress, a decline of European civilization. All in 
all, the plight of the intellectuals is one of the 
gravest aspects of the European situation. Its 
betterment challenges the constructive thinking 
not only of Europe, but of the world. 


The Japanese in the United States 


The same journal contains a very good 
defence of the Japanese in the United States 
written by Mr. Konrad Bercovici, portions of 
which are given below. 


_ Much has been said about the nonassimilability 
o: the Japanese race, because of their racial 
craracteristics, heredity, and origin. 

I do not know whether this is so or not, but it 
strikes me that we do everything possible to keep 
the Japanese from being able to assimilate them- 
salves with the white population. We have States 
in which marriages between Japanese and whites 
ae forbidden. We have Jaws which work against 
their permanent settlement in this country, We 
have erected barriers against the _ arrival of 
Japanese women in the United States. What other 
means of assimilation are there except those of 
ictermarriage, of blending with the population, and 
those of being permitted to own property according 
to one’s ability? 

They are reproached with having a lower 
scandard of living than the white man. This may 
ba true, yet what is re considered a lower 
standard of living is really only a simpler standard 
o: living. Consumption of useless foods does not 
so much raise the standard of living as_ it 
raises the mortality of a population. No 
white man could reproach the Japanese for their 
‘ack of cleanliness. 

Imitative as no other human being is, the 
young Japanese not only imitates the American, but 
re improves upon him in his Americanism, efficien- 
cy, push, salesmanship. These are the very credos 
cf the young Japanese element: 

Out of 3,893.500 acres of land under irrigation 
the Japanese occupy 623,752 acres. In other 
words, a population of over 1,00,000 Japanese in a 
total California population over 3,000,000 has owner- 
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ship or control of one sixth of its land under 
irrigation. On this sixth of land the Japanese 
produced one-third of the total crop value. In 
other words, the value of their crops is double, 
acre for acre, that of the whites. I have yet to 
learn of any other country where 
productivity on a given area of land is considered 
asin. The Japanese not only owned or controlled 
that land under irrigation, but they are the ones 
who have put that land under irrigation, and have 
helped to turn the California desert into a paradise. 

The fear that they are possessing themselves 
. all the available California land seems ground- 
ess. 

Nowadays one meets the, young Japanese- 
American element in every walk of life, in banks, 
in stores, behind counters and. desks, in offices, 
and in high institutions of learning. 

The Japanese considers himself superior to 
any other race. His sensitiveness is so great that 
he never engages In any occupation unless he 
car do better than any_ other nation in that 
occupation. Every race and every nation considers 
every other nation and race inferior to itself. 
am yet to meet a Pole, a German, a Frenchman, 
an Italian, a Russian, or a Spaniard who does not 
feel that every other nation is inferior to his own. 
What we really reproach the Japanese for is not 
his inferiority, but his superiority. We reproach 
him for his ability to produce more on a_ given 
area of land than any other man. We reproach him 
for his sensitiveness. We reproach him for being 


a greater | 


utida Ì 


a 


“marvelously polific, ” in the words of Professor - 


Kuno of California University. We reproach him 
for his thrift. And the Comptroller of the State 
of California, in Sacramento, even reproaches his 
people for the fact that they are of no service to 
the small farmer. That they “are not a servile 


“At first,” he says, “they are willing to work 
for. wages, then 1 
under a lease, and finally. by hook or crook, if 
possible, they secure ownership.” 

Those born here, and almost all of them are, 
speak a much more careful English than the few 
white children in the classes. 


Of the Anglo-Saxon the writer says :— ? 


The Anglo-Saxon is by nature very exclu- 
sive, he holds himself aloof from the other nations. 
Any reproach of non-assimilability should be 


for a portion of the crop, then 


more directed against him than against the immi- 


grant. The Anglo-Saxon wants subserviency. He 
wants to live as an ideal for the other nations—an 


ideal that recedes as fast as it is approached. If | 


clannishness is to be. reproached, we should place 
the reproach at the right door. 





The Mango Trick and the Camera 


A subscriber writes to Chambers’s Jour-x 


nal :— 


When I was travelling with a friend in India, 
a few years ago, we came one day upon one of 
the Indian jugglers, who was just going to perform 
the famous mango trick. He was squatting upon 
an absolutely, bare piece of ground with no one 
near him. His apparatus consisted of a flower-pot, 
in which he put some earth. In this he planted 
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something that he said was a mango seed. He 
waved his hands over the pot, and in a few minutes 
we Saw a green shoot appearing through the earth. 
This grew and grew while we were watching, until 
a tall, full-grown mango plant appeared before us. 

My friend was rather keen on photography, and 
always carried a small pocket camera about with 
him, and I thought this would be a good oppor- 
tunity to use it. “People at home have often heard 
of the trick with the mango plant,’ I said, ‘and I 
mes it would interest them to see a photograph 
of it. 


My friend assented and immediately took a 
snap-shot of the scene. Later on, the film was 
developed and proved to be an excellent photograph. 
The people round about came out most clearly : 


so did the juggler, and so did the flower-pot ; but- 
there was no mango plant ! 


The explanation suggested is collective 
hypnotism. 


"i 


The Mystery of “John Inglesant.” 


Io his college days the present writer 
had to read Shorthouse’s “John Inglesant” 
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as a prescribed book. About that remarkable 
book “Kappa” writes in The Nation and ihu 
Atheneum for Sept. 12, 1925 :— 


In the current number (July) of the QTUARTERL 
REVIEW you will find an article by W.K. Flemm: 
which contains a convincing exposition of th 
mystery of ‘John Inglesant’. Every instructec. 
reader of that renowned romance knows what 
the mystery was: that a business man of Birming- 
ham, a manufacturer of vitriol, should not only 
have been able to construct an intimate picture 
of English life in the seventeenth century, but 
also, though he had never travelled. to be equally 
successful with his Italian scenes and characters. 
Lord Acton, alone among the learned, cast doubt. 
upon the author (see the leiters to Mrs. Drew). 
but in this instance the tremendous Acton was 
not very effective. Mr. Fleming, in one of those 
rare pieces of writing which have the force ot 
things done, and done once for all, shows that J. 
H. Shorthouse was the most elaborate and systematic 
literary borrower of his age. ‘John Inglesant’’ 1s 
in many parts, “a miracle of ingenious dovetailing 
into its text of a quantity of unacknowledged verba- 


tim quotations from seventeenth century 
writers.” 
Kappa” then gives details from the 


Quarterly Review article. 


CURRENT HISTORY 


By T. C. B. 


Irany, Geruany, Russia, FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

Mystery hung round the discussions at 
Locarno where the Security Pact Con- 
ference met on October 5th. Italy, Germany, 
Russia, France and England participated in 
discussions and the Conference ‘continued 
over a fortnight. France particularly at- 
tempted to secure a lasting peace in East 
and West. The security in the Front be- 
came the slogan of every European power., 
There was a suspicion that the so-called Pact 
Conference would prove abortive. Indeed 
Russian statesmen openly declared that the 
Pact did not prepare for peace but prepared 
for war. Germany demanded Evacuation of 
Cologne, improved condition in tbe remaining 
occupied territory and removal of war guilt, 
Tchicherin’s arrival in Berlin at this stage 
was of great political significance. Both 
Germany and Russia clearly envisaged that 
the sole aim of France was to isolate these two 
Great Powers, France has concluded numerous 
secret treaties. She has made treaties with 


Poland and Czechoslovakia. Italy has conclud- 
ed treaties with Yugoslavia and various small 
States. The basic principle of all these 
treaties is to ensure internal safety for Italy 
and France who are wide awake to the 
possibilities of a future German and Soviet 
Invasion. Germany realised that she must 
clarify the issue. Suspicion must go before 
Europe may aspire to a lasting peace. She 
quickly made up her decision to join the 
League. But the article 16 of the Covenant 
enforcing disarmament steod in her way. 
She had already been disarmed and she was 
the most disarmed power in the world. At 
the last moment the Allies gave Germany 
assurances recognising her special situation 
vis-a-vis Article 16 of the Covenant, thereby 
enabling her to join the League of Nations, 
Less difficulty was experienced in arriving at 
asettlement as regards the Western Pact. But 
in relation to the Eastern Pact both Russia 
and Germany pressed utmost to gain the most 
advantageous terms, 
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_ The Security Pact which was ultimately 
signed by the five powers guarantees the in- 
violability of Germano-Belgian and the Germano- 
French Frontiers. The Parties give a 
definite pledge not to begin war against one 
another and agree that only where the un- 
animous decision of the League Council and 
Assembly calls for such action can any 
party initiate bellicose measures. The article 
in the Treaty wnich particularly affects Great 
Britain contains the guarantees that she as 
the contracting party will support Germany 
if Hrance and Belgium attack her or vice 
versa. One article of the treaty makes it 
clear that the treaty does not in the slightest 
dezree undermine the authority of the League, 
but that it is intended to strengthen it. The 
treaty will be regarded as having outlived 
its purpose when the League will have grown 
in strength and become able to provide the 
same guarantee of security contemplated by 
the Treaty of Locarno. As regards article 16 
of the Covenant itis stated that a draft 
Collective Note will be presented to Germany 
prcpounding. aS an interpretation. of the 
treaty that its obligations mean that each 
member of the League is bound to co-operate 
and support the Covenant and resist any act 
of aggression to an extent compatible with 
its military situation and geographical 
position. The subordinate arbitration treaties 
to which Poland and Czechoslovakia are 
parfies provide that if Germany fails to 
observe the provisions of the Arbitration 
Treaty and couples her failure with a resort 


to war the parties will reciprocally help one - 


another. It is likely that evacuation of the 
Cologne Zone and relaxation of the system of 
mitiiary control will be effected shortly. The 
¿lies have promised to support the granting 
to Germany of a permanent seat in the 
League Council. It is pointed’ out that she 
will automatically secure mandatory right 
whan she becomes a fully-fledged member of 
the League. European powers hope that the 
Treaty of Locarno will brighten international 
trade prospects. l 


[NDIA 


During the course of tbis month the 
Viaeroy delivered two speeches—one is politic- 
al and the other complimentary to the ser- 
vices. The Viceroy said that since the declaration 
of 1917, since the Government of India Act 
af 1919, no such generous gesture had come 
from any Government as emanated from 
Lord Birkenhead in his speech in the House 


policy there adumbrated. 


` ponded to. 


injured in this accident. 
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of Lords. The Viceroy was not disappointed 
at the reception of that speech and of the 
As ‘the result 
of -events in the Assembly one point had 
been established : it had been demonstrated 
that there was no desire for a constitution 
other than: that based on Parliamentarv 
institutions. The Viceroy noted that in his 
judgment at the present day there was.a more 
favourable atmosphere than had existed 
during his Viceroyalty. He regretted that 
it was not more pronounced and more defi- 
nite, but he recognised from long experience 
the exigencies and difficulties of political 
leaders. It was a pity he thought that the 
opportunity had not been more surely grasped. 
His impression was that generosity 
became more generous when generously res- 
He wondered sometimes that the 
political sagacity of India had not rushed to 
seize the 
sea from England and had not grasped it 
warmly and said, “it may be we hold to our 
opinions : we still think we should proceed 
faster, but we cannot advance without the 
British Parliament. We are aware that your 
plans were conceived upon the basis of 
co-operation and goodwill : You have asked 
us for it and we tender’ it willingly and 
generously. We will not lag behind.” 


The Secretary of State said, “Give us evi-- 


dence of the sincerest co-operation and you 
will not find England a niggardly bargainer.”’ 
The Viceroy wished that India had responded 
in the same spirit. 


Paying tributes to the services the Viceroy _ 


said on another occasion that he had been 
profoundly impressed during his period of 
office by the high standards of character, of 
sympathy, of initiative and of. capacity to 
shoulder responsibility which were to be 
found in the services. He expressed his 
gratification that the wave `of pessimism in 
the services which followed the introduction 
of the Reforms Scheme had now practically 
passed. 


A great railway disaster occurred at 
Halsa on 16th October when the Dacca Mail 
(E. B. Railway) collided with the Parcel Ex- 
press. Both the engines crumpled up and the 
three front carriages of the Mail were smashed 
to matchwood. According to the official re- 
port, twelve men were killed and twenty-six 
The public suspect 
that the list of casualties far exceed the official 
figures and it is encouraging that the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has appointed 
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a committee to enquire into the disaster. The 
official enquiry that is being held at Halsa 
is of a whitewashing character. The press 
has been excluded and the public are kept in 
the dark as to what transpires in the evidence 
of the witnesses. Already it was given out 
that the Parcel Express while shunting 
suddenly burst accidentally through the 
main line points and was struck by the Dacca 
Mail. Railway authorities cannot exonerate 
themselves from the charge that but for lack 
of care such calamity could not have 
happened. 

Public opinion is against the Railway 
authorities because they did not send relief to the 
scene of disaster quickly and delayed things 


outrageously. The nonofficial enquiry will 
glaringly reveal thedefects of railway 
administration and will present a correct 


estimate of the total dead and injured. 

Mr. Tambe’s acceptance of office of an 
Executive Councillor of the Goverament of C. 
P. has caused a stir in Swarajist circles. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and his lieutenants have 
already reprehended the conduct of Mr. Tam- 


be. But Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Kelkar—two 
Maharashtra leaders have extended their 
support to Mr. Tambe. Indeed, Mr. Jayakar 


eaid that Swarajist policy had been one of 
drift and he saw no difference between Mr. 
Tambe’s acceptance of office and Pandit 
Motilal’s acceptance of a seat on the Skeene 
Committee. 

Great satisfaction is expressed at Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu’s election as President of the 
-Tadian National Congress. Mrs. Naidu is a 
giftedlady whose long record of service to the 
motherland has been remarkable. By honour- 
ing her India has honoured Indian womanhood. 
Mis. Naidu is the first Indian Lady President 
of the Congress. 


GREECE AND BULGARIA 


- 


Although the great powers have almost secured 
a patched-up peace at Locarno, the political 
horizon of Europe is once more clouded with 
threats of war The war attitude has emanated 
this time from the smaller nations. Greece has’ 
sent anultimatum demanding an indemnity of 
two million francs from Bulgaria on account of 
a Greek officerandasentry being shot dead on 
the Bulgarian Frontier. The least important 
cause is quite sufficient for a Balkan conflagration 
and although Bulgaria has proposed an inves- 
tigation by a mixed commission of Bulgarian 
and Greek officers their proposals have been 
turned down with contempt. An order 
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authorising Greek troops to enter Bulgarian 
territory has been temporarily withheld in 
view of Bulgarian evacuation of Greek terri- 
tory and proposals made by the League of 
Nations to hold an enquiry. 


France axp Mcrocco 


France is sustaining reverses in Morocco 
Abdul Karim, the Riff leader, has made ex 
tensive preparations for a winter campaigr 
against both France and Spain. According 
to an official announcement made in Pari 
Moroccan operations have cost France 95L, 
The wounded totalled 5,30" 
of whom 160 were Frenck officers and 1,350: 
French soldiers. 1,235 men had been killen 
up to July 3lin Morocco inclusive of eigh: 
French officers and 300 French soldiers. 
From August 1 to October 15, the period ci 
the greatest activity. 391 were killed ci 
whom 31 were French officers and 29:3 
French soldiers. The wounded in the sam; 
period totalled 1991 men. It is apparent 
that mostly native soldiers were sent to the 
Front and the death amongst them is consi- 
derably greater. 


Keyrr axp Hepsas 


King Fuad of Egypt is to be congratulate] 
upon having appointed acommission to enquir: 
intothe question of Hedjaj. The commission he= 
unfolded a most horrible tale of distress in Jeddaz 
where the population has dropped from 80,007 
to 15,000 probably because no internal seci- 
rity is afforded there. Tke population ci 
Mecca also has been reduced from 200,000 tz 
60,000. The commission in their report state: 
that it met Ibn Saud who disclaimed an. 
ambitious projects and declared that his so’: 
desire was to liberate the Hedjaj from tk: 
Hashimites. The commission proposed th. 
Islam should send a commission under Kir: 
Fuad’s patronage to consult the inhabitan - 
of Hedjaj regarding the’ choice of a ne- 
ruler. Referendum to the people alone cgr 
ao the form of Government the peop : 

esire. 


Russia AND PERSIA 


Relations between Russia and Persia ha-: 
become most cordial. The Soviet Governmes” 
has announced that it is pursuing a poli” 
of entire non-intervention in the domest.+ 
affairs of Persia and maintains unfalteriiz 
friendly relations with the Reza Khan Govers- 
ment. During the famine, Persia was grcat. - 


helbed by eee with a n food- 
supply. 


Trany 


Fascicism in Italy has entered upon a serious 
staze. Apart from the murders by Fascists 
of those who differed from them in Italy, 
their mankilling mania found expression in 
distant Locarno where a correspondent of 
a French newspaper was assaulted by a Fascist 
because the latter objected to the messages 
which the correspondent sent. Accordingly, 
Signor Mussolini bas enforced rigid disci- 
pline in the rank of his followers. Henceforth, 
afull enguiry will be held regarding the 
‘activity and morality of all Fascists and that 
Fascist ticket for 1926 will be’ given only 
to those whoare morally and politically worthy. 
To this end Fascist provincial leaders have been 
instructed to enforce the strictest discipline 
and to punish severely those committing 
unjustifiable violence. Meanwhile no further 
recruits will be admittedinto the Fascist party 
and the carrying of arms during Fascist pro- 
cessions and demonstrations has been strictly 
forbidden. 


ENGLAND 


= The most sensational event of the month in 
Ergland is a round-up of some leaders of the 
Communist Party. Prominent among those 
arrested were Mr. Inkpin, Mr. Harry Politt, 
the party’s principal orator, and Mr. Campbell, 
Ecitor of Workers’ Weekly. English news- 
papers are dreaming of a red menace in every 
erzek and corner of England and the arrest 
was the result of the persistent invectives 
which they hurled at the “Reds”. The 
accused have been charged with conspiring 
to inciterebellion and mutiny and subsequently 
released on bail. 
> ITALY AND ENGLAND 
Dictators are often indignant to be called 
Dictator publicly. In his memorable Brighton 
speech Mr. Baldwin, the British Premier 
said that his country needed not a 
Mussolini and he was certain that the English 
people would never tolerate a dictator. This 
hss infuriated the Italian Premier who has 
sent a stiff note to Mr. Baldwin. He denounces 
the statement as unworthy of the head of 
the British Government, unworthy also of a 
true gentleman. Mussolini justifies his position 
by saying that there were times when 
dictators became necessary in the - world. 
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The empire of Great Britain has never ceased 
to be a dictatorship abroad, if not at home. 
This is. a home truth which Mussolini 
reminds the British Premier particularly 
with reference to „England’s dictatorial policy 
towards India. “My dictatorship has saved 
Italy,” declares Mussolini “from anarchy and 
Bolshevism. It has re-established order, finances 
and security. It has restored authority. It 
saved Europe from greater chaos. You too 
soon forget Italy’s help in the war, without 
which Berlin would be dictating its law to 
Britain. Itis a singular way of maintaining 
good relations between the Allies. This 
‘Sales affront will be resented by Italy, 
by the King and by the people.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Tne shipping strike has ended in South 
Africa and Australia and a large number of 
vessels are sailing regularly. 


CZECHOSLCVAKIA 


Arrangements for funding the Czechoslova- 
kian debt to the United States have been 
concluded on the basis of the understanding 
that, 150 million dollars are liquidated in 
a period of 62 years. 


MosuL 


Tarkey is vigorously defending her claim 
to Mosul which will be decided by the Ivter- 
national Arbitration Court at Hague. Britain 
holds to her claim of trusteeship of Mosul. 
Mr. Amery, Dominion Secretary, annoancedin a 
patronising tone before a group of press 
representatives : “We are asking nothing of 
Turkey but the maintenance of a siatus quo 
and the integrity of Iraq, The British 
Government’s only interest in the oil of Iraq 
is to arrange for 
receiveta very substantial royalty.’ Tension 
prevails between Britain and Turkey on the 
question of Mosul and the latter is even 
making preparations for war in case Mosul 
indefinitely goes into the hand of England. 
The British Premier was most emphatic on 
the present policy being pursued in Mosul. 
He declared that except a small ratification 


of the frontier his government was 
not concerned in claiming any territory 
from the Turks which it did not control 


today- They had no reason to think that 
Turkey would not fulfil obligations of 
honour. 
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the Iraq Government to . 





NOTES 


ÅMERICAN PERSIA 


Important negotiations are being carried on 
between the Persian Government and a big 
eroup of American Banking and Industrial 
Interests for the construction of a trans- 
Persian railway from Teheran to the Persian 
Gulf. For this purpose the necessary loan 
would be advanced by American financial 
houses in return for mineral rights. The 
proposed railway will eventually become of 


J 


not only 
now und : 


great importance to the trade 
Persia but also of Central Asia 
Soviet. rule, and of Siberia. 


RUESSIA AND GERMANY 


Germany is ready in principle to sigu ; 
commercial agreement with’ Russia whid 
will be a milestone on the road to furth 
consolidation of friendly relations betwerc: 
Russia and Germany. 


NOTES — 


The King of the Belgians Certifies the 
Merits of British Rule in India. 


There is a type of institution which, 
in spite of its avowed excellence in every 
way, never loses an opportunity to get hold 
of important people to certify its merits. An 
institution of this type is invariably humani- 
tarian and generally spends more time and 
energy in proclaiming its ideals to the world 
than in realising them. Of course, the great 
men who certify the institution are seldom, 


if ever, actually requested to issue the certi- 


ficates : but they somehow appear to be in 
a hurry to say nice things about the institu- 
tion and to have their views broadcasted in 
ways recommended by the most eminent 
publicity experts. 

It may even be that the 
the institution wriggle with modesty and 
shyness in this mellifluous downpour of 
eulogy ; but well, one has to overcome such 
shyness and come out in the open to let 
people see that even virtue has 
The British Government of India is known 
all the world over as being out and out 
an institution for the uplift of the Indian 
people. Many a famous man has personally 
inspected the working of this Government 
and has been entirely satisfied with its aims, 
objects and achievements. The greatest 
appraisers of institutional values have testi- 
fied to the immense possibilities of an eternal 
juxtaposition of Anglo-Saxon rulers and Indian 
subjects. So long as this state of affairs was 
yet to come, India had no railways, no 
aeroplanes, no electricity, no radio, no higher 


authorities of 


its reward.” 


education, no health, no 
no departments from 

commissions, no law 
one by 


wealth, no mora.:, 
A to 4, no royal 
and order—it reminds 
its comprehensiveness of the asser- 
tion made by a certain young person ia 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin who, “never hal 
uo mother, nor father, nor nothing’. If 0213 
could draw a “before and after” picture 3° 
British rule in India, the “before” would 33 
so very blank that it would cost only tas 
price of white paper to have it reproduc: | 
in print, out the “after” would probably 3 
so densely crowded with achievements that t12 
picture would present one great big patch ia 
black or red according to the colour chosen. 

Very recently, we had another suz) 
lightning appraiser in the person of Fis 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, who usol 
to occupy most of the soft corners of cur 
hearts by his plight during the great war 
and for whom (partly) millions of Indians hal 
to fight and shed their blood and tons cf 
Indian money vanished for ever from Indis’; 
coffers. However, we need not feel virtuous 
over our contributions during the war, as 
these were hardly voluntary. Suffice it to s7 
that the King of the Belgians received som: 
help from the poor Indians when he wi; 
sorely in need of it. 

The King came, he saw, he opined. E> 
found in the case of India a miracle ° 
British genius for doing good. Beinz us-. 
to the governance of Belgian Congo, [is 
Majesty the King of Belgians was struck >” 
the extravagant moral sense of the Britis: 
as well as by the fact, probably, that Britisa 
rule in India had made it into such a store- 
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house of moral and material wealth. What 
splendid buildings, what roads, what resources, 
what arts, crafts and literature! The long 
ratalogue of British achievements impressed 
the King so much that he could not but 
express his wonder and admiration. And 
fhe humble officials, to do honour to the 


Royal guest. broadcasted the views he had 


expressed. What is more natural? A. C. 
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Count Kalergi’s World of Permanent Peace 


Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi is the 
sm of an Austrian nobleman who married 
adapanese lady. Count Kalergi is the author 
a book called “Pan-Europe?” which has 
attracted much attention, and is the originator 
cf the Pan-Europe movement, which has 
its headquarters in Vienna and aims at 
securing HKuropean peace and progress by 
forming a sort of United States of Europe. 
Some say that the movement has a deeper 
end more sinister significance for those non- 
European nations at whose cost Europe has 
built up its present economic greatness. 
“Western civilisation and supremacy for ever, 
is alleged to be its underlying motive. How- 
ever that might be, Count Kalergi is a man 
of ideas and ideals which, if realised, may 
mean trouble forsome nations. Count Kalergi 
has recently submitted a memorial to the 
League of Nations in which he elaborates a 
Scheme for Securing European Peace and for 
making the League of Nations a worldwide 
organisation, an organ of humanity”. ‘At 
present the world has four leagues of nations, 
viz. (1)` The Geneva -League of Nations. (2) 
The London League of Nations of the British 
Empire, (8) The Washington League of 
Nations of the Pan-American Union, and (4) 
The Moscow League of Nations of the Soviet 
Union. The first two are allied, but the 
others have no great love for the Geneva 
organisation. The last is distinctly -hostile 
to it. Count Kalergi recognisés that all these 
groups will not stand any interference by 
any Central League of Nations with in 
internal affairs..That is to say, the British 
group will not agree to the Central League 
having any voice in the affairs of the British 
Empire. Nor would America give up the 
Monroe Doctrine or Russia allow outsiders 
to dabble in her internal polities. Count 
Kalergi’s suggestion is that the League 
of Nations should de jure recognise the in- 
ternal autonomy of the British, the American 
and the Soviet groups. Then these groups 
could join the League. Further, China, Japan 
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‘Thus the world would be divided 
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and Europe should be counted as similar 
State groups and accepted into the League of 
Nations which will then consist of six State 
groups and become virtually a League cf 
Leagues. Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Siam, 
Abyssinia and Siberia would be handed over, 
to one or other of the above State groups. 
into six 
Political Continents, each with a Monroe 
Doctrine of its own, and a system of conti 

nental guarantee pacts would complete the 
ingenious Count’s peace paraphernalia. Within 
these continents, the various continental 
bodies would establish peace by means of 
further pacts. The Pan-Europe group would 
do away with the economic and political 
boundaries which have kept Europe so far 
in a state of insecurity and disadvantage. 
There will be a Pan-European customs union, 
also arrangements for the proper representation 
of minorities. Count Kalergi devotes himself. 
at length to the details of the Pan-European - 
organisation, but these concern us in no way. 
Count Kalergi’s scheme means the ‘indefinite 
prolongation of the existing political order 
all over the world. There is no scope for 
any small power to seek the sympathy. 
of outside powers even when it is grossly 
maltreated by the majority or by the bully 

(if any) of the political continent fo which it 

belongs. The existing order of things is any- 

thing but perfect: It would never give the 
worll peace to - attempt to make this the 
permanent order. Then there is a distinctly 

anti-Mahomedan colour in this scheme. 
Mahomedan revivalism is the greatest danger 
at present to European supremacy over the 
natural continents of Africa and Asia. Had) 
Count Kalergi been bold enough to suggest 
the formation of a fPan-Islamie political 
continent and had hearranged for world peace 
accordingly, he would have deserved the 
serious attention of the Mahomedan world. 

But his scheme will stard against Pan- 

Islamism and as such will fail to be accept- 
able to a large section of humanity. Then 

again, he relegates India for ever fo the 
British Empire. This may not agree with 
Indian aspirations. China has somehow got 
a political-continental status, but will that save 
China from the attentions of the humanitarian, 
“powers”? It is needless to enlarge upon’ 
the defects of Count’ Kalergi’s scheme; they 
are so many. What about the Pacific? What 
will the British Empire do if Japan fought 
America and looked like winning? ne 
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How Old is the Indian Home Rule Cry 


The impression has hitherto prevailed 
that the desire for Indian Home Rule is 
not older than the first decade of this 
century. But The Tribune of Lahore states 
that if was the late Rai Bahadur Kristo Das 
Pal who was the first to call attention to the 
need of Home Rule in India. In support of 
this-statement our contemporary quotes the 
following passage from an article which 
Kristo Das Pal wrote in 1874 in the Hindoo 
Patriot: 


Our attention should, therefore, be directed to 
Home Rule for India, to the introduction of con- 
stitutional government for India in India. In a 
recent issue we showed that most of the British 
colonies have been _ blessed with constitutional 
government, but India is the only dependency, 
which despite the vastness of its area, its popula- 
tion, and interests, is denied that privilege. If 
Canada could havea Parliament, if such small 
and little advanced Colonies as Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland, New South Wales. New 
Zealand, St. Christopher’s Island and Barbadoes 
could have elected . Councils, surely British India 
has a fair claim to simular representation. If  taxa- 
tion and representation go hand in hand in all 
British Colonies, why should this principle be 
ignored in British India? 


The desire for Home Rule expressed by 
a leading Indian statesman and journalist more 
than half a century ago is as far from fulfil- 
ment today as ever. Yet we are spoken o 
as impatient idealists ! 


— a 


The Altered Congress Franchise 


We approve of the following altered 
Congress franchise, as settled at the Patna 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee :--- 


(1) Every person not disqualified under article 
4 and paying a_ subscription of 4 annas per year 
in advance, or 2,000 yards of evenly spun yarn of 
his or her own spinning, shall be entitled to be- 
come a member of any primary * organisation con- 
trolled by a provincial Congress committee, provided 
that no person. shall be a member of two parallel 
Congress organisations at one and the same time. 


But we cannot approve of the restrictive 
clause quoted below, though we ourselves 
wear kheddar day and night. 


(4) No person shall be entitled to vote at the 
election of representatives or delegates of any com- 
mittee or sub-committee or any Congress organisa- 
tion whatsoever or to be elected as such to take 
part in any meeting of the Cungress or any Con- 
gress organisation or any committee or sub-com- 
mittee iherecf if he has not complied with sub- 
seccion (1) hereof or does not wearhandspun and 
hand-woven shaddar at political and Congress 
functions or while engaged in Congress business. 
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Is it quite easy to know shacda, 
sight ? Are there khaddar experts ard zo. 
noisseurs in all villages and towns Wie 
there are or may hereafter be Congress c` 
ganisations ? 

There are very many persons who a 
in entire sympathy with the political o jee 
of the Congress who consider the khadde 
propaganda economically unsound. Tt is no 
proper to bring pressure to bear on them t 
wear khadday on any occasion whatever. no: 
to speak of wearing it habitually or on ever; 
occasion. 

The gradual change in the attitude o: th 
Congress towards khaddar is a sort of long- 
drawn-out agony. Even wien there is to h 
an independent All-India Spinners’ Assuciatio- 
why is this dying insistence on Congres 
members’ wearing khaddar on certain oc 
casions? Cannot Mr. Gandhi and hi: 
followers rely entirely upon moral suasicn’ 
The only effect of the restrictive clause woulc 
be to prevent many persons from becoming 
members of Congress. Personally, though we 
had the idea at one time of paying four anna: 
and becoming a ‘member and though we wea: 
khaddar habitually, on second thoughts we 
have given the idea up. 

Pandit AJotilal Nehru, in moving the re 
solution embodying the altered franchise 
based his case on the fact that 

Only a little over 9,000 persons were sendin 
their quota of yarn to the Congress in the whol 
country. With such a small number, they «oul. 
not claim to represent the country. If they threr 
wide open the doors of the Congress, they woul 
have in it a much better representative organizatior 

As the doors have been opened to som: 
extent but not thrown wide open, the enrol 
ment of members cannot be expected to in- 
crease considerably. 

Another reason which will deter many 
people from joining the Congress is that. 
though it is henceforth to be & 
predominantly political body, the practica. 
monopoly of doing Congress political worl 
in and outside the legislative bodies wit} 
Congress funds proper continues to be re- 
served for the Swaraj party. It is truc, ni 
doubt, that at present the Swaraj party i 
the predominant political party in Irdiaz 
But that fact cuts both ways. It may indeec 
be argued that such reservation ough: nct t 
be made a grievance of by anybody, as ever 
without it the Swaraj party would rule th: 
roast in the Congress. But it may b= 
argued with equal cogenecy on the other 
hand that, if that is really the case 
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why make any reservation at all ? It is 
not in human nature to pay even small 
sums to strengthen the hands of political 
opponents. Therefore it cannot be expected 
that non-Swarajists would become members 
of the Congress by paying the small sum of 
annas four, knowing’ it for certain that their 
views would bedisregarded. Mr. Sen Gupta did- 
indeed “challenge Pandit Malaviya to become 
a member of the Congress under the new 
money franchise and come to the Cawnpore 
session to defeat the Swarajists.” But 
no man in his senses can take up such a 
challenge with the sure prospect of his opi- 
nion being disregarded. Without this reserva- 
tion of power, there would have been a 
chance of non-Swarajists making themselves 
felt in the Congress by strength of arguments 
and numbers. There would thus have been 
a possibility of that body being as represen- 
tative of varieties of Indian opinion as it was 
before Non-cooperation began. 

As No-changers do not want to have any- 
thing to do with the legislatures, practically 


it is only the other non-Swarajists whose atti- . 


tude towards a Swarajist-ruled Congress one 
need consider. Itis becoming increasingly 
clear that Swarajist political opinions and 
their support of or opposition to - Government 
bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
other parties in the legislatures. Concrete 
examples need not be given in support of 
this statement. Such being the case, if non- 
Swarajists joined the Congress, in spite of. 
difference in party names, on the ground of 
substantial agreement with them, that would 
be good for the country. No doubt, the 
Swarajists still talk of civil disobedience -in 
certain circumstances. But much importance 
need not be attached to this fact. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s Election to Congress 
Presidentship | 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s election to the 
presidentship of -the Congress has rightly 
received general approval’ both on personal 
and general grouads. i 

In. spite of the lack of education from 
which tke vast majority of Indian women 
suffer and despite the purdah and other 
hampering circumstances affecting the majority 
of them they have in recent decades worthily 
done their share of the work needed for 
national regeneration. And this work has 
been political as well as economic and social. 
Therefore, both by way of grateful recogni- 
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tion of their services to the nation and of 
giving them facilities to devote to national 
service the best that is in them, it was 
necessary to bestow on an Indian woman 
the highest elective honorary office which 
is in the gift of the nation. 

But it is not merely as a woman that 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu deserved to be elected 
President of the Congress. Her intellectual 
equipment. and powers of oratory eminently 
qualify her to fillthat office. In recent years 
she has travelled through the length and 
breadth of the country addressing large 
audiences on topics of general interest. On 
one of the burning topics of the day—the 
position of Indians in South Africa and the 
disgraceful and heartless efforts being made 
there to drive them away from that country— 
she possesses first-hand knowledge, acquired 
by her courageous and arduous work in 
that so-called self-governing dominion ;— 
“so-called,” because the country is not 
governed by its indigenous inhabitants who 
form the majority, but by’ intruders and 
usurpers from Europe. z 2 

The coming session of the Congress 
is to be held at Cawnpore, which is situated 
in a Hindustani speaking province, As a 
fine and eloquent speaker of Hindustani, 
Mrs. Naidu will be fully able to meet all 
demands made on her for speeches in that 
most widely spoken Indian tongue. 

Of the two neighboring major provinces 
where tension of feeling between Hindus 
and Moslems is greatest, Cawnpore is situated 
in one. As Mrs. Naidu has long been a 
reconciler and peace-maker between the iwo 
sections of the people, she will have a fresh 
opportunity of filling that role---tsough her 
efforts may be foredoomed to failure. 


Kakori Train Dacoity Arrests 


Several prominent and zealous Congress 
workers in the United Provinces have been 
arrested in connection with the Kakori train 
dacoity near Lucknow. This has created a 
sensation, as arrests for political dacoity have 
hitherto been generally confined to Bengal, 
which some of our Bombay friends never 
miss any opportunity of calling the favourite 
province of the bureaucracy. Puolic men 
like Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Jawahir Lal 
Nehru, Dr. Murari Lal, ete, have subjected 
these arrests to strong criticism. Pandit 
Jawahir Lal, who knows some of the persons 
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arrested, cannot believe that they could be 
guilty of the heinous and revolutionary 
crime with which they are charged. But 
even those who do not know them must re- 
fuse to believe that they are euilty until 
they have been proved such by trial in open 
court according to the ordinary processes of 
the law. It is quite wrong to hand-cuff such 
persons or refuse them bail or prevent 
their lawyers and relatives from seeing them. 

The fact that the Congress is going to be 
held this year in the U. P. and that the 
obligatory spinning franchise has been altered 
in order to increase the number of members 
of that body, may or may not have any in- 
direct connection with the arrest of Congress 
workers. But it is a fact that the arrest of 
such workers may deter timid persons from 
becoming members of Congress or may lead 
its timid members to resign. 





Kala-Azar in the U. P. 
Mr. C. F. Andrews writes in The People 
(October 25, 1925) ;--- 

Kala-Azar is anotaer disease, which has a local 
origin. It is not, like malaria, spread over the whole 
of India. Of all the diseases of India, it is the 
most mysterious. ` All the research, that has been 
spent upon it, has not been able to disclose its 
origin. The range of the disease is fortunately 
Upper Assam all over 


limited. It spreads from 
Bengal and down the east coast of India as far as 
Madras. 

Unfortunately the range of the disease is 
not as limited as Mr. Andrews thinks. 
When recently we were coming down to 
Caleutta from Allahabad, a Caleutta lawyer 
who was a fellow-visitor to that city and 
a fellow-traveller, told us in the train, 
in the course of our conversation on 
the .health vf the upper provinces, that, 
Dr. Lalit Mohan Basu, a young medical man 
of Allahabad who had given the injection 
treatment to numerous Kala-azar patients in 
Bengal, had found some cases of the disease 
in the local Colvin Hospital and had treated 
them, We thought at the time that these 
were perhaps the first cases of that fell 
disease discovered in the U. P. But it is to 


be regretted that the disease is more 
widespread in those provinces and has 
prevailed there during at least the last 
four years. For it is stated in the 


Annual Report of the Director of Public 
Health of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh for the year ending 31st December, 
1923, page 10: 
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During 1923 the recorded number of deaths 
om Kala-azar was 86 as compared with 196 in 
1922. Probably relapsing fever and Kala-azar «re 
much under-reported, as thera is unofficial eviderce 
to show that these diseases are much more 
widespread than the statistics show---As regards 
Kala-azar there isno doubt that special research . 
is required to establish accurately its prevalence 

and geographical distribution in these provinces.” 
It is probable that, as Bihar lies between 


the U. P. and Bengal, Kala-azar prevails 
in Bihar, too. But as we have not yet 
received the latest annual health report of 
Bihar, we are not sure. 
Allahabad’s Status as Capital 

We find that last month, too, a public 
meeting of the citizens of Allahabad was 
held to protest against the removal of the 
capital from that city to Lucknow, which is 


being effected piecemeal and in an insidicus 
manner. 

© Let Lucknow prosper by all means, but 
not at the expense of Allahabad, as there is 
no vatid reason whatever for the removal of 
the capital of the U. P. from the latter 
city. 

There is one reason why, in the opinion 
of outsiders like ourselves, Allahabad ought 
to remain the capital. If it never had been 
the capital, it would never have covered 
so wide and scattered an area as it does. 
As things stand, the locsl municipal board 


finds it impossible to maintain its roads 
and drains in a proper condition, well 
cleaned, well watered, well swept and 


well lighted, and to .provide a sufficient 
quantity of filtered water to its inhabitants. 
The removal of the capitel from the place 
must lead to a further diminution of its 
population and consequently to decrease of 
municipal income. That would make the 
work of the board still more difficult and 
lead to increasing uuhealthiness of the town. 
The inerease in the number of unoccupied 
‘and decaying houses would also help to 
make the place unhealthy and a source 
of infection to all parts əf the country. For, 
like Benares, though to a somewhat smaller 
extent, Allahabad is an all-India town and 
place of pilgrimage. Hencs, Hindus all over 
India are interested in its health conditions. 
Therefore, they ought all to desire that it 
should remain the capital of the U. P. In 
any case, the Government ought to see to it 
that its municipal board ^as sufficient money 
at its disposal to keep this all-India town in 
a proper state of health ard cleanliness. 
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Sindh Hindus 


Mr. Lajpat Rai writes in Zhe People : 
_Mr. Jayakar has done a great service fo the 
Sindh Hindus by pointing out their political im- 
portance in their own province. While forming 
a little over 25 per cent. of the population, they 
pay 40 per cent. of the _land-taxes, 75 pe 
1 the customs duty, and almost all the income- 
x. 
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To Friends of the late Sris Chandra Vasu 


As it is intended to publish a biography 
of the late Sris Chandra Vasu, translator of 
Panini’s Ashtadhyayi and many other Sanskrit 
books, and author of studies in the Vedanta 
and other works, the editor of this Review 
will be obliged if the friends of Mr. Vasu 
will send him their reminiscences of that 
distinguished scholar and lend him any letters 
of his which may be in their possession. The 


letters will be duly returned after copies of 
them have been taken. We are glad to state 
that promises of help have already been 
received from some friends of Mr. Vasu. 


Materials for Modern Indian History 


Among the many services that are being 
rendered to the cause of culture by the 
Panini Office of Allahabad must be reckoned 
the reprints of books and pamphlets relating 
to the British period of Indian history -written 


or translated by Englishmen of > former 
generations and re-published by it. From 
a study of these publications a better 


idea of the rule of the Hast India Company 
may be obtained than the ordinary text- 
books of Indian history convey. The follow- 
ing have been already published : 

India under the Company and the Crown. By 
Hon’ble J. T, Hovel-Thurlow. 

Empire in Asia—How we came by it: A Book 
of Confessions, by W. Torrens, MP, ` 

Government of India under a Bureaucracy, by 
John Dickinson, reprinted from 2nd Edition of 


1853. 
oe Reform Tracts. No IV. Native States of 


ndia. 
India Reform Tracts. No IX. The State and 
Government of India under its Native Rulers. 


Dacoitee in Excelsis, or Spoliation of Oude ; by 
the East India Company. By Major R. W. Bird. 
Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, describing the decline and 


downfall of the Moghul Empire. Translated from 
the Persian, by Colonel John Briggs. Published, by 
Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1832. | . 

History of the Reign of Tipu, Sultan, translated 
from the Persian, by Colonel Miles. . 
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The Economic Enquiry Committee’s Report 


The Economic Enquiry Committee was 
appointed by the Government of India in 
January last, with Sir M. Visvesvarayya as 
chairman and Pandit Harikishen Kaul and 
Professor Burnett Hurst as members. 

_ Its terms of reference were ; first, whether the 
matérials at present available for framing an estl- 
mate of the economic condition of the various 
classes of the people of India were adequate, and, 
if not, how they could be supplemented ; secondly. 
on what lines a general economic survey should 
be carried out and what wouid be the estimated 


expenditure. 

The report of the Committee, with Mr. 
Hurst’s dissenting note, is a useful and 
valuable publication. The Centraland Provin- 
cial Statistical Bureaus recommended to be 
established by the Committee are estimated 
to cost over Rs. 57 lakhs recurring and 
Rs. 32 lakhs non-recurring. These sums 
ought to be found, and may easily be found: 
by omitting each year only one of the 
Imperial training camps, provided at India’s 
expense, miscalled N.-W. frontier expeditions. 

If that cannot be done, the Government 
can certainly provide for an economic survey 
ona smaller scale to ascertain whether middle 
class peopleand the agricultural and other 
labouring classes have a sufficient income to be 


able easily to pay the taxes at present imposed ~ 


on them., For, the appointment of the Economic 
Enquiry Committee was in reality connected 
with the appointment of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, whose object, people believed, was 
the enhancement of taxes on all or some 
sections of Indians. 


eres eae 


° Lord Reading’s Viceroyalty 


' At the farewell banquet given to Lord 
Reading by “the leading citizens’ of Simla, Sir 
Muhammad Shafi pronounced aù eloquent 
eulogium on his lordship’s administration, to 
which the latter replied in fitting terms, 
modestly refusing to monopolise all the 
praise for whatever good things, according to 
Sir Muhammad, had been done by the 
Government of India during the last four 
years and a half. His lordship also observed: 

“I snall leave the correct appreciation, as I 
have indicated, to future speakers, or to the writer 
and the historian. In case, however, I might be 
tempted to take too literally all that has been said 


to-night, I shall devote the next week to reading 


the criticisms in the extremist press of Sir 


Muhammad’s speech.” 


It is to be hoped his lordship was as 


ta 
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good as his word. It is also to be hoped 
that he has read at least the following 
passage from the speech delivered by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta at the public meeting held 
p at Bombay on the 14th October under the 
auspices of the Swaraj party :— 
“During his Lordship’s _ stewardship 40 crores 
of rupees, equivalent to 45 crores in view of the 
increased value, of the rupee by two annas, were 
levied as additional -taxation per year. In the 
matter of the salt tax, the excise policy, the Bengal 
Ordinance, the ban on Mr. Horniman, the Muddiman 
Committee and the Lee Commission, in fact all 
matters, constitutional, financial and political, 
Lord Reading’s policy wentagainst the expressed 
wishes of the people of India.” 


RENNER ses 


“A Generous Gesture” 


A penultimate paragraph in Sir Muhammad 
Shafi’s eulogy ran as follows :— 


y/ To have persuaded Mr. Baldwin’s Government 
to commit themselves to a revision of the constitu- 
tion earlier than 1929, provided cooperation was 
shown by the political parties in this country, was 
an achievement the credit of which was due to 
their honoured guest. (Loud applause.) As regards 
the political, atmosphere, Sir Basil Blackett had 
rightly -said in the Assembly that, the Indian re- 
presentatives, including the Swarajists, had shown 
cooperation. The deputy leader of the Swarajists 
(Mr. Patel) had accepted a parliamentary office 
under the present constitution and had appealed 
to all parties for cooperation. The leader of the 
Swarajists had accepted membership of the Skeen 
Committee and would soon be proceeding to 
England. The Liberal party had always put faith 
in Indo-British cooperation as the one effective 
meaus to attain their goal. ‘In my considered 
Opinion, this is a psychological moment for his 

einest 7a Government to make a generous gesture, 
which while satisfying our legitimate aspirations 
would, I am` convinced, strengthen the political 
connection between India and England, to the 
mutual benefit of both. God grant that such a 
gesture may come before His Excellency leaves 
India’s shore’ (Applause. 


Referring to this passage the Viceroy said, 
in part :--- 


You have invited me or the Secretary of State 
or His Majesty’s Government to make a generous 
gesture. You have told us that this is the psy- 
chological moment. Will you pae me to ob- 
serve, Sir Muhammad, that all moments are 
psychological for generous gestures ? But as 
listened, when I heard you enunciate the view 
Sthat this was the moment for a gesture, my heart 
gave agreat bound. I thought, ‘Sir Muhammad is 
about to tell us of that for which we have long 
been waiting.’ But no, he passed on to tell us 
that the gesture was to come from_ His Majesty’s 
Government. I wondered, because I thought from 
Sir Muhammad’s speech, and especially the intro- 
ductory observations to this subject when he 
referred gracefully and, if he will allow meto say 
eloquently, to the remarks of the Secretary of 
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State, Lord Birkenhead, that. that was the zosture 
indicated. Butas he proceeded I realised ‘iat the 
appetite for generous gestures grows with then 
receipt. 


It is useless to bandy 
Viceroy. Otherwise one might retort 
it was His Excellency’s own appetite for 
generous gestures which had grown with 
their receipt. That Indians had made gestures 
of co-operation had been shown by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Sir Sivaswamy Altyer, Mr. 
Jinnah and others in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 7th and Sth of September and Sir 
Muhammad only repeated the same facts in 
his eulogy. One might further ask what 
was Hnglands response to the generous 
gesture implied in Mr. ©. R. Das’s presidential 
speech at Faridpur ? In the course of the 
Legislative Assembly debate on the 7th and 
Sth September on the recommendations of 
the Muddiman Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, so distin- 
guished a Moderate as Sir P. S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, and many other members showed, as 
referred to above, how men of different political 
parties had co-operated with the Government. 
Sir Sivaswamy also asserted that even the 
non-ec-operators were not “in their heart of 
hearts hostile to the British connection.” 

But the Viceroy was not satisfied with 
the amount and degree of co-operation re- 
ceived. Evidently, to adapt words used in 
the Legislative Assembly by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Lords Birkenhead and Reading and all the 
other Britishers in power want that Mahatma 
Gandhi, with all his followers, and Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru with all his, should go 
down on their knees, bow down to the 
throne at Viceregal Lodge, and say: “Sir, we 
are humble, we craw] before you, we shall 
hereafter never even dream of civil disobe- 
dience, we shall ery ditto to everything that 
will fall from yourseraphic lips. Will you now 
be graciously pleased to recommend to ever- 
generous and never-niggardly Britannia to give 
us the bocn which she has been waiting for 
centu.ies to give us ?” 

The notions of co-operation which British 
bureaucrats seem to entertain are quite extra- 
ordinary. Was there ever any country, cir- 
cumstanced liked India, where people more 
readily, extensively and generously helped 
the ruling nation than Indians did during the 
great war with their lives and in such a variety 
of other ways? Even Mr. Gandhi acted as un- 
paid recruiting officer. Were not these generous 
gestures ? What was England’s response ? 
The Rowlatt Act, Jallianwalabagh, martial 


words with the 
that 
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law in the Punjab, internments 
trial, imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi and other 
leaders, the Bengal Ordinance and arrests 
and ‘detentions without trial under it, 
shootings at unarmed crowds in numerous 
places, ete. England waiting forsooth for 
a generous gesture from India to shower 
down boons on her with no niggardly hand!!! 
_ Supposing in the near future all opposi- 
tion to the bureaucracy were to die down, 
what would be the result ? Would “a wave of 
generous feeling be then transmitted across 
the ocean, which would tend to unite the 
peoples in a friendship brightening the out- 
look of the future,” as the Viceroy suggested 
in his speech ? Certainly the people of Eng- 
‘land would be pleased, but the ovtlook of 
the future, so far as India is concerned, 
would not be brightened. The fact is, if 
we do notin any way show our dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they are, the people 
of England take that as a proof of the 
immaculateness of British rule in India and 
the undesirability of the slightest ‘change 
in ifs methods, policy or principles. If, on 
the other hand, we give expression to our 
dissatisfaction in an effective manner, that 
becomes want of “cooperation and goodwill” 
and is offen misconstrued as a threat. And 
as Englishmen are all heroes and have never 
yielded to fear, and as all the changes made 
by them in their own country and abroad 
have been due entirely to their free will 
and generosity, they must refuse to be cowed 
down by the people of India. So we are 
between the horns of a dilema. 

Lord Birkenhead knows, all “rulers” of 
India know, that it is impossible for a subject 
nation like India to co-operate with them in 
their sense of the word with complete ser- 
vility and unanimity. That is why they are 
making loud and vague promises. They know 
they would never be called upon to make 
good their promises. . 

But if really something could be obtained 
by the kind and extent of cooperation which 
Britishers want ‘and which is synonymous 
with servile submissiveness and acquiescence 
in all that they might say and do, it would 
not be worth having. Only that is worth 
having which manliness and strict obedience 
to the dictates of conscience can bring. Let 
us, therefore, make up our minds to refuse 
to be cowed down on the one hand and to 
be dupes of unworthy hopes ‘on the other. 

There is another passage in Lord Reading’s 
reply on which we wish to say a word or 
two. at runs: 


without - 
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_ I make no distinction between political parties 
in England with regard to the co-operation o 
India. There is none. All are agreed. All are 
desirous of befriending India, but all are waiting 
for a gesture 
ndia. 

The first three sentences are quite true. 
All political parties in England want us to 
cooperate with them in their sense of the 
word ; that is, they want- us to behave in 
such a way as would help them to remain 
masters of India for the purposes of ad= 
ministration and exploitation: but they in 
their turo do not want to cooperate with us 
to help us to become masters in our own 
household. That is not the meaning of co- 
operation. 

But it'is not true that all Englishmen are 
really desirous of befriending India. Indivi- 
dual Englishmen may be well-meaning, and 


so on and so forth. But as a nation, the y 


Britishers are determined to rule and ex- 
ploit India, till the British Empire is splin- 
tered in doom, as Lord Birkenhead has said, 
and as was indicated before. him by Mr. 
Lloyd George in his famous Steel Frame 
oration. ; 

Nor is it true that Lord Birkenhead’s speech 
contained any generous gesture. It contained 
only a vague indication that under certain 
circumstances the date for consideration of 
the question of revising the Indian constitu- 
tion might be brought nearer than 1929. 
These circumstances were comprised in the 
magic word “co-operation” in the bureauera- 
tic sense. But then there was also the twofaced 


utterance, which could be constrried as either ay 
with .co-operation ™ 


threat ora promise, that 
all doors would be copen, without if no door 
would be open: “the door to acceleration is 
not open to menace, still less will it be 
stormed by violence.” To which Pandit 
Motilal Nehru replied: “The door of [Indian] 
co-operation is not open to threats, still less 
will it be stormed by force.” 

Even so sedate a person as Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer has said of Lord Birkenhead’s speech : 

“Sir, it is an irony of fate that that oration of 


Lord Birkenhead about which so many different 
opinions have been expressed in different quarters 


should have been described by the leading Conser-% 


vative organ of England as a “ frigidly pompous 
nullity ”. These are the words_ of the od 
Posi, as applied to Lord Birkenhead’s speech, and 
think that description is almost entirely true of 
that speech.” 

Another rebellion like the Sepoy Rebellion 
of 1857 is neither practicable nor desirable. 
But attention may be drawn to an historical 
fact connected with it. That document which 


of co-operation and goodwill from . 
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was long looked uponas India’s Magna Charta 
--we mean the Queen’s Preclamation of 
1858, was not the result of any generous 
gesture on the part cof Indians, but was 

p drafted and signed after acts of unfriendliness 
on fhe part of a section of the Indian 
population. Similarly, every subsequent 
promise, “boon”, or “concession,” has either 
‘synchronised with or followed some period 
of unrest. All which show that, so far at 
least as India is concerned, Englishmen have 
never acted from pure generosity or from the 
quick spontaneous pereeption of what is just 

and right, bet that unpleasant things have had 
to rouse their dormant generosity and sense 
of right and justice. 


Mr. Stapleton on Anthropology 


gs In the course of the discussions in the 
P Senate over the re-organisation of Post-Gra- 
duate teaching in the Calcutta University, 
certain amusing statements were made with 
regard to Anthropolgy. Mr. H. E. Stapleton, 
who moved for the consideration of the 
ultimate abolition of the Department -of 
Anthropology, asserted that it was a “marginal 
subject” ‘and’ “should be included under 
Sociology”. Mr. Stapleton’s right to speak 
with authority on Anthropology has not been 
known hitherto and one is curious as to the 
source of his sudden inspiration. It may not 
be known to Mr. Stapleton but it is a well- 
recognised fact that the science of man has a 

_ biological side and includes also considerations 
f human palaeontology and anatomy. The im- 
portance given to it in modern Universities 
and the increasing interest taken in it in 
Western countries has not been due solely to 

, its studies on Social Institutions but to the 
tremendous practical bearing it has on the 
national life, Its irfluence in solving racial 
problems by allayivng popular superstitions 
has been immense, Enquiries, for instance, have 
shown that the correlation between Race 
and Crime---a popular prejudice and the 
source of many anti-Negro riots in America-— 
is nil, and the index of criminality is actually 

| „lower among the Negroes than among the Italians, 
‘the Irish and the Portuguese immigrants of 
the United States. Similarly, European com- 

| monplaces about “Oriental Mentality ” and its 
| unsuitability to Western conditions have been 
found to be without basis, Extensive investiga- 
tions by Porteus and Darsie among the 
American, Japanese and Chinese school chil- 


dren in Hawaii and California under the same 
environmental conditions, while not bringing 
out any difference in general intelligences, 
have shown, that in the capacity for “Progre - 
sive Adaptability,” the ratings of the Japanese 
children in each age-group hare been higher 
than those of the Anglo-Saxons. In the 
resistance to mental fatigue the Red Indian 
children were found by Garth to be superior 
to the Negro and white children. 

In some of the European countries ani 
America the aid of Anthropology has also 
been sought in increasing national efficiency 
and well-being, and schools and factories have 
shown better results and increased productiv- 
ity by practical applications of the results of 
anthropological researches as regards the 
differences in the physical and mental cou- 
stitutions of the various racial groups. Jt is 
well known that in the American Army dur- 
ing the war, tests were made on a large scale 
and only those tasks were assigned to 
the individual recruit for which he was 
naturally fitted. Thus, for instance, men 
subject to dizziness were kept from flying 
and those unable to comprehend orders from 
front line service. In London Prof. Pearson's 
Biometric school has long been engaged ia 
the investigation of social disease and 
criminality and has shown the great risk run 
by society’ from indiscriminate intercoursa 
with the -babitually criminal and feeblemindec. 
Already steps are being taken in the United 
States and New Zealand to conserve national 
well-being by sterilising and segregating them. 
Lastly, a beginning has been made in the 
application of Anthropology to clinical medi- 
cine and some useful data collected on the 
incidence of non-parasitic diseases among 
different races. 


In this country, besides helping to clear 
up communal jealousies and suspicions by a 
dispassionate study ofthe cultures and mental 
outlooks of its ethnic groups, important wor 
can be done by anthropology in determining 
the relative worth of the dietaries of the 
various communities on their physical and 
mental efficiency. The effects of such social 
practices as caste-inbreeding can be 
ascertained by a comparative study of the 
vitality of the Hindus and Mahomedans under 
similar environmental conditions. Investiga- 
tions can also be made to determine the trus 
cause of therelatively smaller brain capacity of 
the Indian people as -disclosed by craniumetric- 
al data and to find ont how far such defi- 
ciency is associated with the rate of braio 
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growth, specially of the post-pubescent period, 
which appears to be the physical correlate of 
intelligence. 

In these and other spheres of our life the 
results of anthropological researches would be 
of the utmost importance and if we really care 
for enlightened progress and are determined 
not to go down we cannot afford to act like 
human ostriches and neglect the facts provid- 
ed by science. 

X. Y. Z. 


We do not agree with anybody who 
thinks that the department of anthropology 
in the Calcutta University should be abolished 
and the subject be made a part of 
sociology. But we do think that, instead of 
being run wholly or mainly by amateurs and 
intuitive anthropologists, the department should 
be under the charge of men who have specialised 
x init, after receiving or giving themselves pro- 
longed special training init. Otherwise, though 
the application of anthropology may work 
wonders abroad, it will do nothing of the 
kind in th s country. 

Let us give an example from another 
sphere of human activity. Archaeological. 
excavations ‘have yielded splendid results 
in many ancient countries—even in India; 
but the Paharpur excavations made under 
the auspices of the Calcutta University ended 


in a fiasco, 
Editor, M. R. 
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Awerican Business men vs. Indian 


Princes 


Mr. Henry Ford is ihe richest of American 
business mev. He is a “real billionaire.” 
His total wealth, according to figures issued b; 
the Michigan State Tax Board, is more than $ 1,000 
000,000. Figures issued pertaining to the Ford 
Motor Company_ placed its present surplus and 
assets, not Including subsidiary interests, at $664, 
624,468. .The concern’s cash on hand, formulae, 
goodwill and credit values are placed at $265, 723, 
._ 525 ; stocks and bonds, $55,070, 305 and supplies, 
$59,254,936. Mr. Ford paid a personal income-tax of 
3,290,000, dollers to the United States Internal Re- 
venue Department, it was recently disclosed. 

Yet when Mr. Ford travels, he travels as 
an ordinary citizen. 
hard as, if not harder than, any of his em- 
ployees. Mr. Ford has wealth enough to buy 
several Indian Princes, who do not spend 
their days in productive labour but often 
misspend the millions they extract from their 
subjects in various forms of taxes. 

‘ Recently the European Press gave out the 


ile works every day as- 
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news that the Maharaja of Patiala arrived in 
Paris with sixty (60) attendants and three 
hundred and fifty (350) trunks, on his way to 
attend the meeting of the League of Nations. 
The whole world received the impression that 
the Indian people must be very rich to main- 
tain such Prinees. In fact, a German friend 
of mine who saw the Maharaja’s suite told 
me that “people cannot believe in India’s 
poverty and British exploitation, when they 
see Indian Princes travelling ‘all over the 
world with such pomp and extravagance.” 
The Maharaja of Patiala and other Maha- 
rajas who try to impress the world with their 
external pomp, while visiting European 
capitals, do not enjoy the equal rights of a 
British citizen ; and when they attend the 
League, they act as subordinates to some 
British statesmen and play the part of “deco- 
ration” of the party of British Indian Govern- 
ment’s delegation to the League. 


Mr. Austin Chamberlain, 
Foreign Minister, M. Briand, the French 
Foreign Minister, Twefik Roushi Bey, the 


Turkish Foreign Minister, and representatives 
of powerful rations like Japan and IJtalv travel 
as ordinary citizens and do not squander the 
money of their governments ; whereas Indian 
Princes, who diplomatically have no_ standing 
in the international world, try to attract the 
attention of the world by lavish expenditure. 


The pity of it is that with an enormous 
retinue and 350 trunks, a so-called Indian 
delegate in the person of a Maharaja does not 
exert half the influence of a Western represent- 
ative who arrives in Geneva with his secre- 
tary, his portfolio 
These representatives of Western countries go 
there for business and not for mere display. 
Alas, most of the Indian Princes donot realise 
the humiliating position they oceupy and they 
have no manhood to sympathise with the 
down-trodden condition of the people of India. 
Otherwise they would have spent their money 
notin mere pomp but in such a way as 
would be productive of national efficiency. 
To be concrete, if the Maharaja of Patiala had 
cut off his expenses by travelling as. Mr. 
Chamberlain or M. Briand does, he could have 


4 


the British À 


and his Gladstone bag.» 


saved sufficient money to give 50 able Indian’, 


to study in foreign 


scholars opportunity 
international experi- 


Universities and acquire 


f 


ence. Has not the time come for the eitizens . 


of India, including those of Native States, to 
demand that the autocracy of Indian Princes 
must changeits course of irresponsibility ? And 
the British authorities must not, under the 


= 
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pretext of maintaining the “fiction of treaty 
obligations,” encourage the despotism and ex- 
travagance of Indian Princes. TD: 


, ae : 


Responsibility of Awakened Young Asia 


A noted Indian scholar, Prof. Cornélius 
of Lucknow University, who is now in the 
United States to continue higher studies in 
the Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
New York, has been lecturing before educa- 
tional Institutions, churches and other public 
bodies about India, the Orient and the rela- 
tion between the East and the West. Prof. 
Cornelius holds and advocates the faith of a 
better understanding between the East and 
the West; that is the creed which has been 
so effectively heralded-by India’s great teacher 
Rabindranath Tagore. ` 

Prof. Cornelius? statements evoked an 
Keditorial entitled. “The Challenging Far East” 
iz the “The New York Times’ of July 26, 1925, 
about half of which is quoted below. 

„The East has certainly lost confidence in the 
West.” Such a word addressed to Americans by 
a professor of philosophy in the University of Luc- 
know, India, is of a sort to arrest attention. Like 
the voices that have been coming from Young 

na, 1t indicates a new element of struggle and 
self-assertion in the Far East. The speaker declared 
in fact, that there is a “new state of mind in the 
so-called weaker races of the world.” They feel 
that they have been defrauded and exploited by 
the stronger races, and are now prepared to insist 
upon their own rights, “even if in the struggle 
they have to dig their own “graves.” The Lucknow 
professor hopes that the thing will never be put to 


the issue of force. But he added that the peoples of 
bes ar Hast areevery daycoming to a new sense of 
neir own potential strength, and will not be con- 
tent uutil there is a “fair international adjustmert 
of territory so that the overcrowded populations 
of the East may find an outlet somewhere.” 

It is easy to -say that all this represents little 
more than the aspiration of a limited number of 
educated young enthusiasts in the Far East. Even 
so, 1f cannot be ignored. 


Professor Cornelius gives expression to 
the aspiration of awakened Young Asia who 
realize that there is potential power in the 
Orient, which when properly shaped and used 
can free the people of the East from foreign 
ee a exploitation, and unjustdiscrimina- 
lon. 

We too wish to see a free Orient: but we 
wish to say that freedom cannot be attained 
by mere wish, but will demand hard wors. 
for the masses, on the part of the 
awakened few among Young Asia. 

Partenkirchen, 

Germany. 
Aug. 11, 1925 
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Taraknath Das 


Discussions on India in the Institute of 
Politics in America 


The sooner Indian statesmen recognize 
the fact that the British Government is 
keeping India under subjection, not merely 
by British military power, but by international 
support, the better will be the future of India. 
The best of evidences of the British policy 
of keeping India under subjection, through 
international support, is the effort of Britisn 
officials as well as propagandists abroad to 
secure the sanction of international public 
Opinion all over the world, especially the 


the United States of America. It is un- 
doubtedly known to the Indian publie by 
this time that British officials and statesmen 


like Lord Sydenham and agents like Mr. 
Rustomjee and others have been active in 
the past to discredit the Indian Nationalist 
Movement in America. American missionaries, 
American business men and scholars have 
proved themselves at times very willing 
instruments to aid British despotism in India. 
They do this on the general principle of 
preserving “White supremacy” and further- 
ing the cause of “Anglo-Saxon World Domi- 
nation” for the good of the “inferior 
peoples”. 

One of the results of the World War has 
been American participation in World Politics 
with great vigor. To-day no major question of 
international relations can be settled satisfac- 
torily without American participation and co- 
operation. America is today indirectly exer- 
cising a dominating influence in world 
economics and politics. Far-sighted American 
statesmen know this, and tney are sincerely 
interested to make the American public 
familiar with world conditions. To promote 
this end the Institute of Politics was inaugu- 
rated in connection with Williams College at 
Williamstown, Mass., where every year during 
the summer the foremost Ameriean scholars, 
publicists, military and naval officers, and re- 
presentatives of State Departments gather to 
discuss world problems. Every year renown- 
ed foreign statesmen and scholars are 
invited to participate and even lead round-table 
discussions and deliver public lectures on 
certain problems of international polities. 
Since the establishment of the Institute of 
Politics in 1920, British officials and scholars 
have taken great interest in spreading British 
points of view on various questions, through 
their participation in the disctissions. These 
British representatives, the late Lord Bryce, 
Lionel Curtis, Philip Kerr, and others, have 
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invariably taken great care to spread the 
British official view-point regarding the situa- 
tion in India. It is worth while to remind 
the reader that Prof. Van Tyne of Michigan 
University tried to outdo these Britishers in 
misrepresenting the Indian situation in one 
of the sessions of the Institute of Politics. 

In two sessions of the Institute of Politics, 
it was my privilege and self-imposed duty to 
counteract the mischievous work of the British 
‘Imperialists regarding India. This is at best 
a , thankless job, so far as the Indian public 
and political bodies are. concerned ; because, 
they do -not appreciate the value of Indian 
participation in international gatherings. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to see 
that Prof. J. J. Cornelius, Professor of 
Philosophy, who is now engaged in Research 
Work in Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University, very effectively represented 
India in the Institute of Politics and 
controverted the misleading statements 
of Mr. Charles C. Batchelder, former United 
States Trade Commissioner in India, and 
Mr. Lionel Curtis of Oxford University, 
at the open Conference on British rule 
in India held at the Institute of Politics. 
Mr. Batchelder, true to the creed of Anglo- 
American ` co-operation, now preached by 
American and British officials, supported Mr. 
Lionel Curtis, and described 

“the efforts of the British to work out a satis- 
factory plan for giving India self-government within 
“he Empire, pointing out that up to now the enor- 
mous illiteracy of India had been one of the prin- 

- cipal obstacles to autonomy. 
“It would be highly dangerous,” he said, “to 
_ place the Government in the hands of the ignorant 
masses, and hardly less fatal to entrust it to the 
small literate and wealthy classes who would most 
certainly oppress the people, as is the universal 
custom all over the Orient to-day.” 

But it is the British who bave kept India 
enormously illiterate ; nay, they have made 
India more illiterate than she was in pre- 
British days. It is a le to claim that the 
British are greater friends of the ignorant 
masses than the Indian intelligentsia. 

Maintaining that the British were exploit- 
ing India for their own benefit, that “Dyarchy 
was’ a failure,’ and that India desired to 
belong to a confederation of nations as a co- 
equal power, Prof. Cornelius took issue 
against the statements of Messrs Batchelder 
-and Lionel Curtis. 

Asking his audience to attempt to look at the 
Indian problent from an Asiatic and_ not a Kuropean 
viewpoint, Prof. Cornelius showed how dyarchy 


was a failure. There was a conflict of interest, he 
said, arising from the fact that 120,000 Englishmen 
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were trying to rule 320,000,000, Indians. India’s 
resources and her raw materials have helped greatly 
to make England rich. Yet the factories were all 
in England. 
Eneuish Have aut Power 
Nor was_there any co-partnership in the control | 
of power. Under ‘the dyarchy, the English Go- 


-vernor has the powerto veto as well as to certify. 


In both domestic and military affairs the entire 
pow is reserved to the British. Indians and 
nglishmen mutually distrusted each other. As to 
the saying that India was the white man’s burden, 
this was not so, rather “the white man was India’s 
burden.” , What Britain was doing was really 
exploiting for her own benefit the immense Indian 
resources.” l 
Prof. Cornelius’ presence and dissenting 
statement in the Institute of Politics has done 
a great service to the cause of Indianfreedom. 
If there were no one to correct the impressions 
about the Indian situation given out by Messrs. 
Curtis and Batchelder in the Institute of 
Polities, then literally hundreds of educators, 


‘and publicists would have gone away with a 


false impression and they in turn would have 
spread it among millionsin America. It may be 
that India cannot effectively and completely 
counteract anti-Indian propaganda furthered 
by powerful British organizations and other. 
interested parties ; but the time has come. 
for Indian University Professors to 
come abroad to gain wider knowledge in 
their own fields from foreign Universities and 
present a new and true viewpoint of India 
and her future through their own achieve- 
ments and activities. Intellectual isolation 
of India is no less a curse than her political 
isolation ; and we are grateful to Prof. 
Cornelius and others who without any real 
support from Indian people are promoting 
Indian interests abroad. Let us hope that 
many Indian professors will follow the foot- 
steps of Prof Cornelius. | 


PARTENKIRCHEN, 
BAVARIAN ALPS. 
Aug. 29, 1925 


Taraknath Las 


FE ernment 


British Labor Imperialism and Militarism 


During the discussion of the problem of 
disarmament, held under the auspices of the - 
Independent Labour Party National Summer, 
School at Frances, Lady Warwick’s residence, 
oo Mr. George Lansbury, M. P., declared 
tha 

The sole object of our (British]armed forces was 
to hold down subject races. Britain's present 


increasing aerial armament programme was largely 
laid down by the Labor Government. Heremembered 
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scores of wars, and every one of them had been 
defended by outrageous lies. Britain was the only 
modern country that wanted world power. A 
truly pacifist philosophy had not been tried in the 
world, and until that was done there could be no 


progress. 
—The Times (London), August 25, 1925. 
We do not, in the face of the existing 
world situation and tendency, agree that 
Britain isthe only modern country that 
wants world power. The fact is that all the 
. modern countries, including the Republic 
of the United States of America, the Soviet 
Russia, the French Republic, Italy, and the 
Great Central Powers of yesterday and 
others, have followed the philosophy of “World 
Power or downfall; and Great Britain has 
been most successful in becoming a great 
World Power throughthe persistent efforts of 
her people, irrespective of party politics. Mr. 
Lansbury and other British Labour-leaders 
will agree with us that the history of 
British Imperialism is the history of British 
militarism and navalism to promote economic 
betterment of the British nation at large, 


through exploitation of other nations. We 
do not know any instance in which 
British labour has not been a party to aug- 
ment British militarism, navalism and 


imperialism and wars “defended by out- 
rageous lies.’ During the last World War, 
the Hendersons, Thomases and Hyndmans 
out-Lloyd Georged Lloyd George to outlaw 
the Germans. We are indebted to Mr. 
Lansbury ior pointing out that altho the Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Ramsay Macdonand,Col. Wedgewood 
and others of the British Labor Party profess 
to be anti-imperialists, it was the British 
Labour Government which was largely res- 
ponsible for the enormous aerial armament 
programme of the British Empire. It means 
that the British Labor Government conscious- 
ly laid down the programme of supporting 
British Imperialism by her extensive aerial 
armament. Let us then frankly admit that 
there is a form of British Labor Imperialism 
like the Soviet Russian Imperialism, or the 
French and American Republican Imperialism, 
seeking world dominion while professing the 
anti-imperialist creed. 

There are many people in India who used 
to believe in the sincerity of the British 
Labour Party in its profession of goodwill 
towards the people of India. Today, we are 
Inclined to think, that this blind faith has 
largely disappeared because of the British 
Labor Governments’ ardent advocacy of the 
continuance of unlawful laws like Regulation 
ill of 1818 and the introduction of the new 


Bengal Ordinance, which violates all pri- 
ciples of law. Let us not forget that f 
the struggle for Swaraj in India mena2cs 
British Imparialism, the British Labor lead 13 
will stand by British Imperialism, <8 
it has been the case in-:the past. So far £s 
we can judge from their practice, Britis. 
Labor Imperialism as well as the Russian 
Soviet imperialism, in spite of their muca 
talk of helping the oppressed people of the 
world, are following the ethics of opportunis 
to augment the world power of their respec*- 
ave nations under class control. Indian 
patriots and statesmen must not be misled 
by “catch-words” and “empty phrases’. Li 
international relations, “interest” is the supren-e 
factor and there is no national altruism in 
the world. 

Partenkinchen, Germany. 


Taraknata Dis 
Aug. 28. 1925. ; 
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India and the Protocol 


Simla, Aug. 1- 

The views of the Government of India regarcirg 
Protocol for the pacific settlement of internaticnl 
disputes are contained in the communication a_- 
dressed. by Mr, E. J. Turner, Secretary of the 

conomic and Overseas Department, India Office, 
to the Secretary General of the Council of tl:e 
League of Nations. 

The letter states :— 

So completely are the Government of Indie -n 
their sympathy with the objects of the Protccal 
that they approached the examination of its detailcl 
provisions with a strong bias in favour of is 
acceptance. Their disappointment. is therefo-e 
greater that they have been forced on a careful 
consideration of the provisions to the conclusicn 
that the Protocol would be inimical to Indias 
interests. India’s geographical position and tle 
particular situation as regards armaments woud 
in the peculiar circumstances of Asia mark hr 
down as a nation on which the League under tle 
Protocol would ordinarily call to_ apply immed.a e 
sanctions against a recalcitrant State in the Esz. 
This would place a heavier burden on her Milit:ry 
and financial resources that she could bear erq 
might be subjecting someone or other of, mary 
communities or religions which are comprised n 
her population to a strain to which it would l:e 
Improper to subject them 


From the above statement of the Fore 1 
Department of the Government of india, t 
will seem to average persons that sign:nz 
of the “Procotol for the pacific settleme1t 
of international disputes’ by India woul] 
have involved her in new financial end 
military burdens. But that is not the ceas. 
The cardinal features of the “Protocol” a3 
(1) compulsory arbitration, (2) refusal to 
arbitrate a dispute will place a nation jn 
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the class of aggressors, and (3) when a nation 
is regarded as an aggressor all nations 
belonging to the League would-be obliged 


tv apply “sanctions,” financial and military, 


against this aggressor nation. 
The Protocol was 
Japanese delegate suggested that at times 
certain so-called internal questions may be 
a source of dispute between two nations, 
and even those cases should be submitted 
for arbitration to the world court or to 
the Council of the League , for amicable 
> settlement. Any nation refusing to do this, 
should also be classed as an aggressor nation. 
The Japanese idea was held to be sound by 
eminent jurists and the spirit of the amend- 
ment was incorporated in the Protocol. This 
was considered objectionable by the United 
States and the British dominions, who 
discriminate against and ill-treat the people 
of Asia; because the acceptance of the 
Japanese amendment might make the anti- 
Asiatic immigration laws or anti-Asian land 
laws of America and the British dominions, 
subjects for arbitration, for the decision of 
the world court or the League Council. This 
_is the real reason of “torpedoing” the Protocol 
: by the British Tory: Government. To sub- 
stantiate our view we quote the following 
from an article, “Towards: Peace,” written by 
the renowned British military expert Col. 
Repington, who possesses a great deal of 
inside information abeut British Foreign 
Policy :--- 


_ “The Japanese threw a bomb among the ideal- 
ists at the close of the session, when everybody 
wanted to get away. The injury alone was patched 
up by phrases which may mean_ anything or 
nothing. If they mean that the Japanese: may 
break the written and unwritten laws of the United 
States and the British Dominions respecting the 
| Yellow races, then the phrases are useless, for 
every one knows that neither the United States 
nor the British Dominions will admit any claim 
of the sort without war, nor will care a hang 
for any arbitral decision which may order them 
to do so. If the phrases do not mean this, what 
do they mean? The immediate effect of the Japa- 
nese rmendements, as finally drafted, has made 
it impracticable for us, [British Empire Group] to 
sign the Protocol until the Dominions have been 
consulted.” 


Thus it is certain that if India were free 
to decide what would serve her interest best, 
the Government of India would have signed 
the Protocol and waited for an opportunity 
to bring the British dominions and the British 
Government before the bar of international 
justice---World Court, or before the League 
Council, for barbarie treatment accorded to 


amended when the 


‘troops from the Ruhr region. 
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Indians in South Africa, Kenya, Canada: and 
other parts of the British Empire. 

India has been continually misrepresented 
by the delegates chosen by the British 
Government to represent her before the 
League of Nations; and the three glaring 
instances are (1) the opium question, (2) 
Arms ‘Traffic convention and (8) Geneva 
Protocol. The only way to remedy the evil 
is to work in such a way as to enable India 
to secure full control over her own Foreign 
Affairs. ~~ 


Saeed 


Are Indian Patroits Worse Enemies to 
Britain than Her Former German Foes ? 


“Simia, September 10, 1925:—The Indian Govern- 
ment nas removed the , restriction, against the 
entry of former enemy nationals into India. This 
action, it is announced, is due to the recent Anglo- 
German treaty.” 


The truth of the situation is this. Great 
Britain wants the support of the big basi- 
ness of Germany to bring about the success- 
ful termination of the negotiations regarding 
the Security Pact. The German nationalists 
rightly point out that in spite of profession 
of friendship, Great Britain regards Germany 


as the potential enemy in the field of 
commerce. These German nationalists point 
out that British persistence in barring 


Germans from the Indian market is the best 
evidence of it. This argument of the 
German nationalists convinces the German publie 
about British hostility to German economic 
expansion. So before Mr. Stresseman goes to 
meet Mr. Chamberlain and M. Briand for 
a Round Table Conference, the British 
Government removes the ban against the 
Germans in India, as France has removed her 
Great Britain is 
making concessions to win the support of 
German public opinion so that the Security 
Pact may be signed and Germany may be a 
member of the League of Nations. Britain is 
catering to Gernlans now. None can blame 
Britain for this, because it is to her interest 
to win German support now, when there is 
no German navy to challenge her world- 


German opposition to British world- 
supremacy partly caused the world war, which 
cost the lives of several million 
Britishers, and the British Empire lost 
billions of dollars in the shape of war ex- 
penditure reducing Britain, the greatest of 
world’s creditor nations, to the position of 


. domination. 
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a debtor nation. All the Germans, men, 
women and children, were classed not as 
humans but as “Huns” and “barbarians.” It 
was also alleged that Germans wanted to 
gain possession of india. All these happened 
less than ten years ago; and today Britain 

is championing Germany’s entry into the 
League, as a member of the Council, and she 

| removes the ban against Germans in India. 
: in contrast to this we find that millions of 
Indians fought for Britain; and hundreds of 
millions of pound sterling were taken from 
India in food, raw materials, war materials 
and contributions, to win the World War 
against Germany. Those Indian. patriots 

. who with vigor began to work to win self- 
government for India, were classed as ene- 
mies of Britain and today numbers of them 


are rotting in British jails without any trial. | 


Britain removes all bans against all ex- 
enemy Germans iu India, but she continues 
her persecution of Indian patriots. Are the 
Indian patriots worse enemies to Britain 
than her former German enemies, who 
fought Britain by every conceivable means, 
~ even by bombing London ? 
Sept. 19, 1925 T. D. 


An Acknowledgment 


We were indebted to Mr. D. G. Vaidya, 
Editor of the Subodh Patrika of Bombay, 
for the blocks for illastrating the article on 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in our last issue and 
are grateful to him for his courtesy. We are 

& sorry this fact was not mentioned in the 
proper place. 
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To Our Readers 


The Editor of Tae Mopers Review will 
be happy to receive from its readers sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the magazine. 
He will also be pleased to know which of the 
articles published during the year have been 
most useful according to their judgment. 


eo The English of the Bible 


This year is the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the appearance of William Tyn- 
dale’s translation of the New Testament in 
1525, “which was the basis of those other 
revisions from which emerged the Authorised 
Version of 1611, and the Revised Version 
completed in the ‘eighties of last century”. 
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That is the immediate occasion of the pub- 
lication of Professor Edgar J. Goodspecd’s 
The Making of the Engiish New Testament” 
(University of Chicago Press). 
_ He protests against archaisms and obscuritie. 
in our Standard Versions, which are so often ever 
regarded as beauties, and deplores the disaster 
which has petrified the Bible for us and “given 
us a literary curiosity of the sixteenth century in 
exchange for the Greek New Testament, and 
defended it in the name of English literature ana 
liberal culture.” That the New Testament shoulc 
open its unique treasures to the modern reader 
in his own everyday speech matters vastly more 
to nine-tenths ot the public than its curious interes! 
as a monument of antique English style. 


But the Caleutta University thinks that 
the English of its under-matriculates and 
under-graduates should be modelled in part 
on the four-hundred-years-old EĮgvglish of 
the Bible, as contained in its Selections from 
the Bible, prescribed for them. 
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Count Goblet D’Alviella 


Sincere regret will be felt by many in 
England, says The Inquirer of London, at 
the news of the death of Count Goblet D’Al- 
viella, the eminent Belgian author, scholar, anc 
politician, whose name has been associatea 
with liberal religious thought for many years. 

Count D’Alviella, whose seventy-ninth birthday 
occurred last month was knocked down by a motor 
car in the Avenue Louise, Brussels, on Monday, 
and died from the shock two days later. Formerly 
M. P. for Brussels, he became a minister of Stats 
and vice-president_of the Belgian Senate, and was 
a member of the Belgian Cabinet in the war_ years. 
Many distinctions were conferred upon him net 
only by his own country, but by Italy and France 
and he held high academic honours, A life-long 
student of Comparative Religion he was the author 
of many valuable works relating to the religious 
beliefs,rites,institutions and symbols of many races ; 
1891 he delivered the Hibbert Lectures, his subject 
being “The Origin and Growth of the Conception 
of God.’ He was a warm supporter of the Liberal 
Religious cause in Brussels, and his memory wil. 
be cherished with profound respect. 


-In India also his death will be regretted 
hy those who have read his‘Hibbert Lectures 
and his work on Contemporary Religious 
Movement (Williams and Norgate), which latter 
book contains a critically appreciative and 
long essay on the Brahmo Samaj movement 
in this country. 
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“The Mohammedan Religion must be Sup- 
pressed” —A Post-Mutiny British Cry 
The following passage occurs in The 

Calcutta Review for March 1858, page 163 : 
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_ It would be strange indeed if the events of 
tne passing year a passing (year indeed H) did not 
cal: forth a more than ordinary amount of excited 
Spectlation ; and accordingly, on every hand we 
ear the voices of the times, in various notes of 
declamaticn, urging the popular measure of the 
our, “India must be christianized”—‘India must 
be colcnized.’—“The Mohammadan religion must 
be suppressed.”—"We must abolish the vernacular 
and substitute cur mother-torgue.” Such are but 
afew, acd. by no means the most intemperate 
of the exclamations, which at cence surround an 
bewlider us ; and if energy of vociferaticn, and 
force of lurg, could recommend political measures 
or supply the p'ace of reasoning and enquiry, the 
measure thus strenuously advocated might fairly 
be supposed to be among the most rational and 
the most practicable in the world. 


FR peescence 


Lord Canning Disregards This Anti- 
Moselm Cry 


We learn from an article by the Duke 
of Argyll that Lord Canning disregarded this 
anti-Moslem cry, which led to a petition for 
his lordship’s recall, as the following extract 
will show: 


Throughout the Mutiny Lord Canning rersevered 
in showing his confidence in the native races 
whenever and wherever he had’ an opportunity 
of doing so, The emvloyment of natives in civil 
office, iong urged upon the Government cf Intia, 
had been increasing during revent years. It is 
perfectly true that, amongst the natives so emploved, 
there were some instances of treachery d-ring 
the height of the Mutiny. But Lord Canning 
did not allow this fact to reverse a cour:e of policy 
on which so much depends. The European inha- 
hitants ^f Calcutta, in the petition which they 
signed for Lord Cansing’s recall record it? as one. of 
zheh igh crimes and misdemeanours of the Governor- 
General, “that he had lately sanctioned the appoint- 
ment ot a Mahommedan to be Deputy Commiss‘oner 
of Patna ; aud also the appointment of other 
Mahommdans to places of trust—to the great offence 
they are pleased to add, “and discouragemert of 
the Chris*ian populatiou of the Presidency.” — Page 
93. India under Dalhousie and Canning. by the 
Duke of Argyll ; from the Hdmburgh R 
of January and April, 1863, London, L 
Green, Longman, Roberts and Green. 1865. 


Sir J: C. Bose’s Instruments 


The Inquirer of London quotes the por- 
tion telating to the nervous system of plants 
in Sir J. ©. Boses seventh anniversary 
address at the Bose Institute, which we 
printed in full immediately after its delivery. 
In that address Prof. Bose said : 

“Tt was after the successful invention of instru- 
ments of very, high delicacy and precision that 
these very significant discoveries could be made.” 

The Inqutrer’s comments are as follows :— 


“Before Sir J. CŒ. Bose invented and utilized 


” 
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these new instruments, in which the registration 
of extremely minute movements is made possible 
by reflected light-beams, it was generally supposed 
by physiologists (led by certain German specula- 
tions) that “water-movement” 
of the response of ‘plants to i 
excitation., Now, however, the new methods oi 
investigation are being pursued in German univers- 
ities and editions of his works are not only, in 
preparation in Germany but in France. A practical 
side to these interesting researches is pointed out 
by Sir Jagadis: “The discoveries in the laws of 
growth hold out great, possibilities in increasing 
growth in plants on which the-food-supply of the 
world depends.” 


Fez, Morccco 


In the course of a vivid description of 
Fez, published in the New York Times 
Magazine, it is said :— 


Through the branches, to their left, looms an 
ancient crenelated’ wall. Behind it les another 
Fez. It is the Fez of Islam, sacred city of Morocco. 
City too of learning. with marvelously decorated 
universities, where Europë came to study a thou- 
sand years ago, Fez of narrow tortuous streets 
made for shade and shady action, swarming all the 
day with 60,000 Moors solid, living, thinking 
ghosts of generation which once conquered Spain. 
ae anachronism; Fez of . another, unknown 
world. 


If Moslems again lead in learning, the 
world will again come to sit at their feet ; 
not otherwise. 


‘EDR 
‘ 


Surendranath Banerjea’s Oratory 


lay at the art 
transmitted™ 


Reviewing Sir. Surendranath Banerjea’s 
er 


“A Nation in Making,” The Nation and th 
Athenaeum observes : 


_ Noone who heard him in his prime fulminat- 
ing, for example, against the Curzon Universities 
Bill or the Partition of Bengal could either doubt 
or resist him. He was probably as near perfection 
in force and style as any orator in English since 


' the, heroic age, He played a great part in the 


India of the transition. That period is unimaginable 
without him. But no student of modern India can 
fail to perceive the irony lying in the fact of the 
great rhetorician’s eclipse by the  revolutionist 
crusader who makes no use of oratory. 





Widow-Warriages in India 


The honorary Secretary to the Vidhva 
Vivah Sahaik Sabha, Punjab, has sent us the 
following report: 


Reports of 181 widow-marriages have been 
received from the different branches and coworkers 
of Vidhva Vivah Sahaik Sabha Lahore (Panjab) 
throughout India in the month of September 
1925. The total number of marriages held in the 


~~ oe. 


NOTES 


current year, i.e. from Ist January 1925 to the 
end of September 


1925 has reached 1870 as 
detailed below:— 


i. According to caste: 

Brahmin 333. Khatri 432. Arora 361. Aggarwal 
189. Kaisth et Rajput 132. Sikhs 184. Misc. 
“286, Total 1 

ii; eee to Provin 

Panjab & N.W.F.P. 1436. "Delhi 35. Sindh 36. 
U.P. 248. Hyderabad (Da) 5. Eo 3u. Bengal 
39. Madras 19. Bombay 8. C.L 5. Rajputana 9. 
Total 1870. 

iii, Voluntary donation received during the 
months is Rs. 51-10-0 and total during the year is 
Rs. 1860-14-0. 

Besides those promoted by the Society, 
other widow matriages take place in different 
parts of the country. Moreover, there have 
always been castes amongst whom the re- 
marriage of widows has been customary. It 
is only among the higher castes „aud their 
imitators in the lower that, unluckily, widow- 
marriages have fallen into desuetude. 


I. ©. S. Results in India and in England 


The Leader of Allahabad writes :— 


“THE number of candidates who have come out 
successful in the I. examination in India 
since 1922 is 28. Of these the largest aro ' (10) 
belong to Madras, followed by Bengal (8). the 
United Provinces (6) and Bombay, the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces, each 
had only one successful candidate to its credit, ” 


We do not know whether in making 
these calculations our contemporary has 
taken note of the fact that a few (perhaps 2) 
successful Bengalis belong to Bihar and the 


+ Punjab. 


A London cable, 
The Pioneer, states : 


Of 36 candidates selected for appointment in 
the Indian Civil Service at the open competitive 
examination held in London last August, 21 come 
from the United Kingdom and L5 are Indians. 

The names of the candidates who were success- 
ful are as follows :— 


_ dated October 17, to 


EUROPEANS 
Oxford. F. M. Innes (Brasenose), E. Be 
(New), G. R. Moreley  GWesus). D. Sy ag 
(Oriel), G. P. Fisher (Christ Chureh). Ġ. Henry 
(Wadham), G. B. Synge (Keble), and G. B. Constan- 
tin (Balliol), 


Cambridge —F. Q. Lee (Downing), W. Bryant 
(Caius) J. N. Fordham (Downing), B. E Davies 
(Peterhouse), S. P. Thompson (Trinity), S. Ridley 
(Sidney Sussex), D. S. Panon and M. iL. Stuart 


(St. John’s), and J. R. Bet 
London.—A. Mac Far E 
Aberdeen. J. © D. Evans. 
Birmingham University. H. C. Baker. 
_ Trnity College, Dublin. R. E. Mc-Guire. 


INDIANS 


Bombay University. J. N. Mehta. M.C. De-ai 
and K. G. Ambegaokor. i 

Madras University. T. S. Ramachandran, A. V. 
Pai. yvar. Menon. 

Allahabail University. B. A. Bambawale. 

Calcutta University K. C. Basak and B. B. 


Sarkar 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. M. K. Ka palani. 


Punjab University. R. Jagmohan. 
Paina University. H. Hussain. 
Edinburyh University. C.D. Khosla and R. K. 
Mitter. 
As Elphinstone College belongs to 
Bombay, the Madras and Bombay Univer- 
sities, which like other Indian Univer- 


sities do not prepare canditates for the I © 
S., have four successful candidates each to 
their credit, against valcutta’s two. 

The young “lions” of the Calcutta Review 
should not miss this opportunity to vilify 
the editors of The Leader and The Pioneer. 


ote st 


Dr. Ganesh Prasad 


Thirty registered graduates have been 
declared elected as members of the Allaha- 


bad University Court. We do not know 
all the elected members, nor do we _ krow 
who were the unsuecessful candidates. Hence 


we are unable to make any comments on thie 
results of the election. But we have a word 
to say on the election of Professor 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad, M. L. ©. There can he 
no question that he isa well-qualified candida’e. 


But he is already a member of the U. P. 
Legislative Council. Do not tne duties 
of that membership interfere with the 


due discharge of his duties as pro- 
fessor of mathematies in Calcutta? And 
will not his duties as a member of the 
Allahabad University Court further trench, 
to however small an extent, upon the time 
which he ought to devote to his professorial 


duties ? We do not know with how many 
more universities he is connected in some 
capacity or other. The Calcutta University 


should consider whether the Doctor devotas 
as much time to his duties here as he ougat 
to, and also whether all his ‘academic’ activitias 
abroad are adv antageous to Caleutta University 
graduates according to their merits. And it may 
also be incidentally observed in this connec- 
tion that in these days of specialization no 
man can be rightly held to be an authority 
in all branches of any science, mathematics 
included. 

We are also aware that people are curious. 
to know what original contributions, if apy, vr. 
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‘Ganesh Prasad -has recently made to the 
recognised journals of matkematics published 
in Europe and america. Those professors 
whose duty it is to guide research should 
retain ‘their posts only as long as they are 
themselves doing research work. . 


ee 


Will the British Empire “Succumb to the 
Hatred of Asia”? 


M. Felix Valyi of Paris, editor of the 
Revue Internationale Politique, who has been 
recently attending the Institute of Politics 
at Williamstown, (Mass.) U. S. A, in an 
extended interview, has declared that an 
Anglo-Russian conflict is inevitable within 
the next generation and the British Empire 
might succumb to the hatred of Asia. India 
is the centre of the British Empire and in 
any Anglo-Russian conflict of the future, 
her people will have to bear the major 
burden in every sense of the word. So we 
quote vital parts of the interview published 
in the New York Times to draw the atten- 
tion of Indian as well as British statesmen 
to it. We think that there is much truth 
in the statement of the French political 
scientist. 


“The tremendous upheaval in the East from 
Morocco to Mongolia which constitutes one immense 
movement directed by the same spirit of national- 
ism, cannot be treated by the usual methods of 
European Colonial. powers.” he said. 

“The European races, which were seen at their 
worst during the great war lost their prestige in 
the Hast; there is no chance for them to solve by 
brute force the econsmic and social problems which 
confront them in Western Asia and North Africa. 
Governments and_empires are shaken to their foun- 
dations, and the West stands perplexed in face of 


these prodigious phenomena of universal dissolution - 


and social and economic disintegration. | 

“The problem is of great moral significance. As 
long as Europe refuses to grant to Asia and to the 
Moslem world the legitimate rights of man on the 
basis of ioral equality, there is not hope to fight 
Bolshevism in the East with any chance of success. 
The policy of plunder and partition applied on the 
Asiatice continent and in North Africa by all Euro- 
pean powers during the nineteenth century resulted 
in. a state of things which hinders the free evolution 
of mankind. ay 

“The question today is whether there still 
remains a sufficient number of intelligent Europeans 
capable, of realizing that Islam and Asia are 
demanding insistently to be allowed on equal terms 
to join the movement of modern ideas, and that 
it behooves us to promote this reintegration of 
oriental peoples into the family of nations by 
co-operating with them intellectually. scientifically, 
and economically. By admitting Japan to the 
League of Nations, we have but taken the first step 
in a development which must inevitably lead toa 


_recourse to the very 
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revision of all, our views concerning the value of 
non-Christian civilization. 


Europe Respects ANGORA’S POWER 


“The movements in Asia and in North Africa -4 
are fundamentally movements for education an 
progress, in spite of all mistakes of their unex- 
perienced leaders. In the case of Turkey, as well 
as in the case of China and India, we are not 
concerned primarily with anti-European , fanatics, 
or aggressive Pan-Islamism or Pan-Orientalism, 
but with a spiritual movement based upon a 
national sentiment bred under the influence of 
Western teaching. The profound sense_of the 
movement, which produced Mustapha Kemal in 
the Moslemi world and Gandhi in India, has not 
yet been understood by Europe. 

“The conqueror of Angora, unlike the Hindu 
sage, is far from being spurned by Europe. In 
spite of the fact that their aims are the same and 
that they differ only in the methods they adopt; 
Gandhi, albeit he is ‘opposed to violent methods, 
was cast into prison for a few articles, while 
Mustapha Kemal, owing to the fact that he had 
strategical and technical | 
methods which Gandhi despises, dictated his terms | 
like a master. Nevertheless their desires for 
national and human dignity appear to me identical. 

“The one who fought. Europe with European 
weapons was right in the eyes of Europe : whilst 
Gandi, who loyally helped England through 
the war and enabled her to mobilize Indian 
troops against Turkey in 1915. was sent to prison 
like a common felon. The system, which, thanks - 
to a strange irony of history, led to this result, 
proves that there is something rotten in the ` 
relations of Asia and Europe. 


A Clash of Moral: Viewpoints 


“Religious and social prejudices poison the air 
between the Orient and the Occident. The habit 
common to the average Englishman of regarding 
aman of the race of Buddha or Confucius, however 
cultivated he may be, as uaworthy of a white man 
although the latter may be a booby, has done 
more harm than all the economic methods by 
means of which Europe has placed its foot upon 

| 
| 


z 


the neck of Oriental peoples, , 

“The real issue at stake is whether the hest 
minds of the Orient will co-operate with the best 
minds of the Occident to save human civilization 
or whether they will help Russian Bolshevism to 
destroy Europe. , , 

It is evident that Sqviet Russia, having offered 
the principle of social equality to all oriental 
nations, will profit. by the mistakes of the colo- 
nial powers. : , 

“The only means to react efficiently against 
Bolshevism in Asia is to start a new policy of 
cooperation on the line advocated by the United # 
States toward China, 

“Instead of introducing opium and whisky in 
Asia. England should give more atiention to the 
spiritual aspect of her relations. with the Eastern 
world. Otherwise. in the inevitable war which is 
coming between England and Russia within the 
next generation for iheir conflicting idenis of econo- 
mic and social life cannot be solved by peaceful 
means ; the British Empire might succumb to the 


hatred of Asia. 


NOTES 


“The League of Nations itself is accused in the 
whole Eastern world of being merely an instrument 
of her most powerful European members ; no _ Ori- 
ental nation has any confidence in its impartiality 
when fundamental questions of world equilibrium 
arise between the colonial powers and the rest of 
the world.” : 


We are not afraid of the economic philo- 
sophy of Bolshevism taking root in India, 
because of its moral bankruptey. In fact it is 
evident that the so-called communism preached 
by the Soviet leaders has fallen fiat in 
practice, as we see that the famous Trotsky 
is now the chairman of the Committee on 
Concessions to foreigners, recognising private 
property. The division of land of Russian 
landlords among peasants has entrenched the 
idea of private property in the mind of the 
vast masses of the Russian people who never 
bad the privilege of owning any land. The 
result of the Soviet regime in Russia will be 
appreciably the same as it was the case 
with the French Revolution, which gave land 
to the French peasants. The French Revolu- 
tion started with the cry of “Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity” and ended with the present 
French Republican Imperialism. So we 
expect that the Soviet republic in the near 
future will be more democratic in its internal 
affairs, but: will be more aggressive and 
imperialistic in its foreign policy. It is our 
measured judgment, based upon careful con- 
sideration of the history of the world, that 
democracies have been no less imperialistic 
than autocracies; in fact, democratic im- 
perlalism backed up by the masses of a 
country imbued with a nationalist sentiment 
and philosophy is much more powerful and 
dangerous than any from of autocratic im- 
perialism. Thus there is every reason to 
think that the aggressive Soviet Imperialism 
will clash with British Imperialism in Asia. 

We do not think that the Soviet Russian 
Foreign policy towards Asian States will be 
always friendly. The Soviet Russia is inter- 
nationally isolated today and needs support 
of Asian States and is using Asian States in 


her fight against British Imperialism, which 
is her real rival in Asia. In a conflict 
between the British Empire and Soviet 


Russia, India will be the determining factor ; 
and only through hearty co-operation between 
India and the British Empire against the 
Soviet Russia, can the British Empire main- 
tain its integrity.. All far-sighted Indian 
statesmen of all schools of political thought 
yet believe in genuine co-operation between 
India and the rest of the British Empire, on the 
basis of equality, tf that is possible. We frankly 


advise the British statesmen to ponder over 
the changed condition of world politics, 
especially in Asia, and they must not expect 
the much-needed co-operation between India 
and the Empire, if the former is to be treat- 
ed asa land of slaves not enjoying equal 
rights and the Brittsh Imperial statesmen as 
slave-drivers and dictators, not friends and 
co-workers, 
TaraknatH Das 


Law Members, TheirfDuties and 
Achievements 


Mr. S. R. Das’s appointment to the office 
of Law Member has been criticised for several 
reasons, but not on the ground that he is 
not a competent lawyer or that any abler 
Tndian lawyer’s claim has been overlooked 
in his favour. What has been urged against 
him is that it was Bombay’s turn this time, 
that, a Bombay lawyer should have 
been appointed and that Sir Chiman- 
lal Setalvad possesses greater “ability aud 
expericnce as a public man.” Though we 
think appointments should be made on the 
sole ground of superior merit, we should not 
have objected if Sir Chimanlal or any other 
Bombay man ornon-Bengali had been appointed. 
Because we do notdesire that any all-India public 
appointment should become a cause of inter- 
provincial jealousy. Bengal gains nothing by 
Mr. S. R. Das’s appointment, but loses some- 
thing, as one of the sons of Bengal, who 
are not the richest men in. their province, 
has to make a much heavier pecuniary sacri- 
fice by accepting it than any former law 
member except Lord Sinha had to make ;— 
most of them, we believe, had no pecuniary 
sacrifice to make. 


The Leader observes :— 


The appointment cannot be adversely criticised 
if the Law Member has nothing to do except with 
law, for Mr. Das is a competent lawyer who has 
risen to the position of Advorate-General in 
Bengal. But every memer of the Government of 
India is something more than the political head of 
certain. departments. He is a member of the 
Executive Council and has to take part in the 
shaping of the policy of the Government of India 
on all Important. matters—political, administrative. 
financial and legislative, Indeed, the latter part of 
his duties may be considered to be the more im- 
portant. For the adequate performance of these 
duties a large experience of public affairs is what 
is most needed in a member of the Government. 
Mr. S. R. Das is, we regret to say, without this 
essential qualification. 


Our contemporary is also afraid that 
Mr. Das “will be a well-intentioned but weak 
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and unduly compromising man”, not “a va- 
liant champion of the rights and liberties of 
the people.” We do not know Mr. Das 
sufficienty well to be able to prophesy what 
he will be inhis new office, though in spite of 
differences of political opinion we believe he 


honestly and fearlessly holds the 
views he expresses. In any _ case, 
it is not our business to deferd Mr. 


Das or contradict our Allahabad contemporary. 
But we may be permitted to ask in what 
material respects has the policy of the British 
Government in India changed in recent years, 
and which of these material changes are due 
solely or chiefly to the presence in the Executive 
Council of the strong, uncompromising, and 
. Valiant Indian champions of popular rights and 
liberties whom our contemporary has in view. 
Have not repression and oppression gone on 
merrily all the time whenever and wherever 
thought necessary ? In spite of the repeal or the 
modification of a few laws, are not the main 
engines of repression and oppression still in 
existence and are they not quite sufficient 
for the purposes of tyrannically-disposed 
bureaucrats ?Is not the British exploitation of 
India going on with greater vigour than ever? Has 
not taxation increased out of all proportion to 
any increase in the pecple’s income. if there has 
been any in any real sense? Do Indians enjoy 
a higher status abroad than before? 
We are reluctant to ask more questions, but 
will ‘add in conclusion that, in spite of his 
eloquent praise of the present Viceroy’s 
administration, Sir Muhammad Shafi pleaded 
for a generous gesture.” Perhaps that 
implies that our rulers’ angle of vision has 
not changed ; and so a new angle of vision 
or a new policy was considered desirabke. 

= We do not mean the least reflection on 
former Jaw members. What we mean is 
that their labour and sacrifices have not been 
of much avail to India. 

We should be wanting in fairness to Mr. 
Das if we did not say that he has said two 
true things which we do not remember 
Moderates having generally said. Englishmen in 
general have always claimed that their rule 
in India has been and is for the altruistic 
purpose of doing good to India. Even quite 
recently Lord Birkenhead claimed that English- 
men came to India centuries ago only to compose 
our differences with the sharp edge of the 
sword. To give them the lie in this matter is 
to give them offence. But Mr. Das has 
written more than once that British rule in 
India is based on self-interest and that 
Britishers ought to perceive that that self-in- 
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terestcan be best promoted by governing India 
well, And though he does not in the least 
wish to encourage or palliate bomb-throwing, 
he has openly recognised the historical fact. 
that “bombs were required to wake up 
England from her dream that all was well with 
India,’ which to the best of our knowledge 
no other Moderate or Liberal has done. Of 
course, this last observation of Mr. Das’s was 
meant only to illustrate the historical fact that 
“the sense of justice of the British nation,” 
a phrase which has been repeated times 


without number by Indian politicians 
from adabhai Naoroji downwards, or 
British generosity, has never sufficed to 


keep England alive to her duty towards India. 

What has been written above may lead 
one to hope that, just as Mr. Das has in 
many matters acted against both real and 
manufactured public opinion, so -in some 
matters he may have the courage to go 
against bureaucratic opinion. But whether 
he does so or not, we do not: expect that he 
will be able to do greater good to India than 
his strong.and uncompromising predecessors 
in office, whose valiant championship’ of 
popular rights and liberties in the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council has made the 
bounds of India’s freedom wider than ever 
in quite an unprecedented manner. 


The External Capital Committee’s Report 

The Committee of both the Uouneil of 
State and the Legislative Assembly, consisting 
of Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Charles Innes, Mr. 
Charters, Sir William Currie, Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, Dr. Dwarakanath Mitter, Mr. G.A. 
Natesan, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Babu Tulasi Charan Goswami, which was 
appointed to inquire into the inflow of 
external capital. and the necessity for its 
regulation and control, has submitted its 
report, which we have not yet received. It- 
is said to be unanimous in the main conclu- 
sions, though Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Goswami have appended separate dissenting 
notes. 

The Committee’s main conclusion is that 
the inflow of external capital is necessary, 
and that it should be discriminated against 
only where some bounty or direct aid is to 
be given to an undertaking. We think the 
need of the inflow of external capital has all 
along been exaggerated, that steps have 
never been taken in ordinary times to over- 
come the shyness of internal capital, that 
the huge amounts which Government obtained 
from Indians by floating war loans and 


* 
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by other means during the last great war 
show that there is enough capital in India 
for the gradual development of her resources, 
and that external capital or so-called external 
capital has flowed into India, not because 
India wanted it, but because foreign capital- 
ists, mainly Britishers, wanted to exploit and 
monopolise her resources, thus preventing 


Indians from gaining full advantage in 
future from the natural wealth of their 
country. 


In our opinion, foreign capital should be 
discriminated against in some effective 


. manner, not only where some bounty or 


direct aid is to be given to an undertaking, 
but also by taking every step to see. that no 
Compary is floated for trading, agricultural 
or industrial purposes of which at least two- 
thirds of the capital and the directorate is 
not Indian. Of course, efforts would be 
made to evade any such rules by various 
means, but it is not beyond human ingenuity 
to frustrate such efforts. If foreign capital 
will not come to India under such conditions, 
let it not. India can afford to waif and be 
slowly developed. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya appears 
to hold views similar to those outlined above. 
Says he:— 


“Tse main question, therefore, which this Com- 
° mittee had to consider was what measures, if any, 
should be adoptex to ensure that in ely public 
company which may be incorporated in India in 
the future a certain proportion of capital shall be 
Indian. My colleagues have come to the conclu- 
sion that, except when definite concessions are 
granted to individual evucerns, restrictive measures 
would he either impracticable or disproportionately 
injurious to the Indian investor.’ With this Pandit 
Malaviya does not agree, for,’ so long as the policy 
of ‘ree trade was followed by the Government of 
this country matters stood ona very different 
footing from that. on which they do now. As a 
policy of protection of industries by_tarifis and 
bounties has now been adoptet, the Government 
is bound, in fairness to the general consumer, to 
see that the industries which shall benefit by 
such tariffs are either wholly or at least largely 
Indian both in the matter of capital aad control. 
The very foundation of protectionism, as nas 
been said by eminent economists, is the idea of 
nationality. When we Indians asked for protec- 
tion, we did sọ in order to promote Indan enter- 
prises with Indian capital and under Indian con- 
trol. The Government of India understood us 
correctly and agreed with us. Speaking in 1916 
on the resolution which led to the appointment of 
the Industrial Commission, Sir Witham Clarke, 
then Member of Commerce, said, the building up 
of industries where the capital, control and manage- 
ment should bein the hands of Indians is the 
special object we all have in view. He deprecated 
the taking of any steps which might merely mean 
that the manufacturer who now competes with us 
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from a distance would transfer his activities to 
a and compete with us within our own coun- 
ry 


The Pandit also quotes from the minori:y 
report of the Fiscal Commission, which in- 
sisted that “no foreign country should %e 
allowed to monopolise prozits due to a policy 
of protection in India and at the cost of tne 
Indian consumers”. 


‘In order that this object saould be achieved, it is 
not only necessary that a reasonable proportion of 
directors of every new company which may be 
formed kereafter in [India should be Indians, lut 
also that at least half of the share capital shocid 
be reserved to Indian subszribers for a definite 
period of time. If after that period Indians have 
not subscribed their share, the company shouid ve 
a to acquire the remaining capital where it 
cou 

‘Tn support of my view I would also refer to 
the Engl:sh Overseas Trade (Credits and Insuran: e) 
Act, 1920. In that Act it was definitely prowd- 
ed that no credit shall be granted by the board 
(to be constituted under the Act) to an alien or 
to a firm in which the majority of the partners 
are aliens or to a company where British subjects 
do not form a majority of the directors or where 
a majority of the voting power is not in the hands 
of British subjects. I also wish to emphasise that 
the adoption of a policy of protection of Industries 
by tariffs and bounties more than ever makes it 
the bounden duty of the Government that it should 
provide sufficient banking and credit facilities to 
Indians and encourage them to build up indigen- 
ous industries.’ 


As Panditji refers to the English Over- 
seas Trade Act of 1920, instead of saying “at 
least half’, he ought to heve said tnat ro 
firms should be allowed to be established in 
India of which Indians ‘do not form a 
majority of the directors or where a majority 
of the voting power i:s not in tle 
hands of Indian shareholders. Of course, 
as Mr. Goswami points out, 

The argument that this would be an illusory 
protection, since shares can subsequently chanse 
hands acd benanw transactions are to a larsze 
extent wnavoidable, has greet force, and Pandi ji 
recognises this. [ agree with Panditji that tne effect 
of his proposition cannot le totally neutralised 
by these devices, but I də not know if what 
Panditji suggests is the best mode of securing 
the object which some, (at any rate), of the 
members of the committee have at heart. I confess, 


however, that so far I am nable to suggest cn 
alternative. 


Indian industrialists and other Indian 
men of business should ascertain what s 
done in foreign countries—Japan, for iv- 
stance—to gain the object ia view, and suggest 
some effective means. 

The committee thinks the best solution is 
to develop the vast dormant store of Indian 
capital. This is certainly essentially uecessary. 

With this end in view, it suggests an extensive 
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survey by the Government without delay into the 
banking position and that this should be followed 
by the appointment of an expert. committee, Thus, 
in effect, this committee which was appointed to 
investigate the question of regulating the inflow 
of foreign capital has thought that the best solu- 
tion is to develop internal capital. Pandit Malaviya 
castigates the Government for hitherto delaying 
the proposed enquiry and Mr. Goswami complains 
against the political and racia.. distinctons shown 
by the Imperial bank in extending credit to Indian 
and European business men. 

In the course of its 6th recommendation 
the committee observes :— 

Where a concession is granted to exploit a 
wasting asset, such as a mineral concession, no 
definite rules can be prescribed. It must he a ques- 
tioa in each case whether it is better from the point 
of view of the national interest that a concession 
should be developed by external capital or left 
until indigenous capital may be prepared to develop 
it. Such concessions should only be granted to 
external capitalists when it is, clearly in_ the 
national interests that they should be developed 

The giving of mineral concessions to for- 
eigners has been a source of immense and 
irreparable loss to India, as, when mineral 
deposits are once exhausted, fresh deposits 
are not likely to take their place—at any 
rate during the present geological age. 
Therefore, no fresh mineral concessions 
ought to be granted to any firm which 
is not wholly or predominantly Indian. As for 
‘wasting’ mineral assets, it should never be 
left entirely to the discretion of any official 
to determine what is a wasting asset. There 
are enough Indian geologists and mineral- 
ogists to form at least the majority of a 
committee to investigate such matters. Forests 
also should not be leased in. perpetuity or 
practically in perpetuity to any foreign 
company. As Mr. Goswami says :— 

With regard to the ‘eases already granted by 
the Government, whether of mines or of forests, 
it is necessary for the public to know the details 
of each transaction. The leases have been granted 
at ridiculously low rents, which cannot be explained 
away by the plausible theory of development and 
of risks of enterprise. There are cases in Assam, 
for instance, which require. examination. I go 
further; not only would such an inquiry indicate 
the steps that may be taken in future to safeguard 
India’s interests but it would perhaps reveal cases 
where the sanctity of an existing contract is 
flagrantly vitiated ab initio by unconscionable 
favouritism. 


The Origin and Nature of External 
Capital 


The external capital invested in India is 
mainly British capital. Originally British 
capital was not brought from Britain ; it 
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was acquired in India itself. This has been 


clearly shown in Chapter VII of Major 
Basu’s book on the “Ruin of Indian ‘Trade 
and Industries.” For example, it is written 


there that in the course of his examination 
before the Parliamentary Committee on the 
30th March, 1832, Mr. David Hill was asked, 
377. Where does the capital employed by the 
indigo planters come from ?” He replied : 
It is accumulated in India exclusively.” 

Mr. W. B. Bayley said in his evidence 
before the same committee: ` 

“My opinion that no capital will be brought from 


England into India arises from little or none having 


been brought hitherto, even at periods when 
interest has been at a much higher rate than it 


now is,” 


Captain T. Macan also said before the 
same committee: “in truth, capital is, I be- 
lieve, never taken from England to India ; 
it is made there and remitted home.” 

As regards the so-called necessity ‘and 
the so-called advantages to the people of 
India of the investment of British capital 
in India, Major Basu quotes Mr. Rickards 
as having observed truly in his evidence 
before the Commons’ 
India Affairs, in 1830, that 

“India requires capital to bring forth her re- 
sources; but the fittest capital for this purpose 
would be one of native growth, and sien a capital 
would be created tf our institutions did not obstruct 
a.” . (Italics ours). 

Mr. nickards’ observations hold good to the 
letter even today. 

There is a pamphlet entitled, “A few 
words on our Financial Relations with India”, 


written by Major Wingate of the Bombay ` 


Engineers, fomerly Revenue Survey Commis- 
sioner of the Bombay Presidency, and 
published at London in 1859 by Richardson 
Brothers. In it we read: 


“The funded debt of the Government of India, 
borrowed in India, is estimated at nearly sixty 
milions sterling, of which three-fifths, or thirty- 
six millions, is the property of our own country- 
men. The whole or mostly the whole, 
of these thirty-six millions, _ {consists of 
investments by, Europeans in India out of 
money ‘made in that country, and constitute, 
therefore, a clear addition to British property, 
ained through our connection with India; as 


oes also the property of our fellow countrymen - 


invested in India, in banks : houses ; factories ; and 
various other ways: which probably amounts to 
more than ten millions.” CP. 14). 

So much for the origin and nature of the 
British capital at first invested in India. As 
regards British capital in Britain, part of it 
consists of plunder in Indian wars, 
the “Home Charges,”’. the savings from 
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the salaries and other emoluments of 
Britishers employed in India and sent or 
carried home by them to Britain, and the 
profits made by British traders and indus- 
trialists in India and transferred to Britain. 

_As for the money made by Britishers in 
Britain, it is well known that it was due mainly 
to the industrial revolution in that country 
brought about by the use of steam power 
and such innovations, inventions and machin- 
ery, as smelting by coal, the flying shuttle, 
the spinning jenny, the mule, the power-loom 
and the maturing of the steam-engine by 
Watt. But all these would not have availed 
to make Britain rich if the vast hoards of 
Bengal and the Karnatic, plundered by the 
British empire-builders, had not arrived timely 
in that country. This has been shown clearly 
by Brooks Adams in his work entitled “The 
Law of Civilization and Decay” (Sonnen- 
schein, London), pages 263-264, where, among 
other conclusive statements, it is said :— 

“Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder 
began. to arrive in London, and the effect appears 
to have been Instantaneous, for all the authorities 
agree that the ‘industrial revolution,’ the event 
which has divided the nineteenth century from 
all antecedent time, began with the year 1760.” 

“Iu themselves inventions are passive, many of 
the most important having lain dormant for 
centuries, waiting for a sufficient store of force 
to have accumulated to set tnem working...Before 
the influx of the Indian treasure, and the expansion 
of credit waich followed, no force sufficient for 
this purpose existed; and had Watt lived fifty 
years earlier, he and his invention must have 
perished together.--Possibly since the world began, 
no investment has ever yielded the profit reaped 
from tne Indian plunder, because for nearly fifty 
years Great Britain stood without a competitor.” 

So much for the past history of British 
capital in India and in Britain. 

At present the money which many Indians 
invest in Government Promissory notes, war 
loans and war bonds, the money which they 
deposit in the Postal Savings Banks, the 
Imperial Bank and other European Banks, 
and the large sums which they pay as pre- 
mia to foreign insurance companies, find 
their way to a considerable extent, through 
many devious channels, to the hands of the 
foreign exploiters of India, and masquerade 
as external or British capital. That the tea, 
iron, sugar and some ` other “Huropean” 
industries in India have received direct and 
indirect State aid fromthe Indian, taxpayers’ 
money is well known. 

In England, large sums of Indian money 
are held by the Secretary of State and are 
often lent out at very low rates of interest 
to British merchants, etc. These sums 
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querade as British ‘capital. The Royal Com 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance 
opined that “the proper place for the locatiot 
of the whole of the Gold Standard Reserve is 
London.” Why? Do tha British colonies 
keep any of their reserves in London? 

We are, however, not here mainly con- 
cerned with the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 
the means by which Britishers have grown rick 
at the expense of India. What we wish tc 
point out and emphasise is that if both in the 
past as well as at present there was and is 
enough capital in India to make Englishmen 
wealthy in India and England and enable 
them to make a show before the 
world of “British capital? invested in 
India, surely envugh “internal” capital 
can be gradually made available in India for 
all her purposes, if only, as Mr. Rickards 
observed a century ago, cur [British] in- 


stitutions did not obstruct it”, but, on the 
contrary, favoured and accelerated the 
process. 


The Dacca Mail Disaster 


Heart-rending ‘accounts of the Dacca Mail 
collision with a Parcel train at Halsa on the 
16th of October have appeared in the papers 
and we also have received a detailed account, 
for which we regret we hare no space, from 
Mr. Bireswar Lahiri of Rajoari, who was in 
the mail train. Railway collisions are be- 
coming rather frequent. A -sifting enquiry 
ought to be made into all such cases, and 
steps ought tobe taken to prevent them as 
far as is humanly possible. 

It is clear from the accounts published in 
the papers and from what our correspondent has 
written that if the Railway relief train had 
reached Halsa promptly instead of about four 
hours and a half after the o2curreace, several 
persons could have been rescued alive who 
died after excruciating pain and agonising cries, 


because they could not be extricated from 


the debris in time. The Raiiway authorities 
ought to enquire and find out who were re- 
sponsible for this culpable delay. Were there 
any European passengers in the Dacca Mail 
train ? Perhaps there were none 

Those of the passengers who were unin- 
jured or slightly injured did what they could 
to help the sufferers. Some tried their ut- 
Our correspondent particularly men- 
tions what an Indian lady did. He writes :— 

At this juncture Srijukta Amiya Debi, of Matta 
Kaviraj Bari, District Dacca, wìo, was travelling 
in a Second Class compartment with her children, 
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came to save the situation by lending us her 
hurricane lantern as well as half a dozen candles. 
We then went out to the work of rescue. ` 

Before we got .the help of. Asst. Sessions 
Judge Mr. J. C. Lahiri’s lanterns and the torch, the 
lantern, of Srijukta Amiya Devi was about to be 
extinguished for want of oil and as soon as she 
came to know of it, she pumped out oil from the 
stove she had with her and refilled the lantern 
which was of inestimable assistance to us. Ic fills 
my heart with pride and satisfaction to state that 
we received every encouragement and assistance 
from this widowed orthodox Hindu ladv. 


Railway authorities in India invariably 
place 8rd and intermediate class carriages 
next to the engine, so that in cases of colli- 
sion passengers of 
to suffer. On alternate days first and 2nd 
class carriages also ought to have this posi- 
tion, so that the rich and the poor may incur 
equal risk. In any case, the 8rd and inter- 
mediate class women’s carriages, ‘which con- 
tain children also,should underno cireumstane- 
es be placed near the engine. j 


—— 


A Widow Remarriage Conference 


It is very encouraging to notice the en- 
thusiasm for social reform in the Punjab. 


A widow remarriage conference was held in 
Khankhava in Jullundur district under the _presi- 
dency of Swami Shraddhanand. It was attended by 
about 2,000 delegates, including ladies from the 
perc villages and. towns adjoining Jullundur. 
In his presidential address the Swami detailed the 
ideals of marriage according to the Vedas and 
Shastras and explained the evil consequences of 
child marriage, which, he said, was responsible for 
the present degenerate condition of the Hindu 
community. ; 

The conference again met the next morning 
(Oct. 11) and passed resolutions disapproving the 
marriage of boys before they were 25 and girls 
. before they. were 16 as against Hindu Shastras. 

Another resolution declared that the marriage 
of virgin widows should be celebrated in the same 
way as that of virgins. a 

The conference further opined that issues from 
the™ remarriage of widows and widowers should 
enjoy the same, righis and privileges as those of 
the first marriage. The conference strongly 
disapproved and condemned the sale of virgin 
girls to eged widowers and others as sinful and 
immoral. , 

All the resolutions were supported by prominent 
leaders of the community from all parts. who 
pledged themselves to see that they were put in 
practice. 





The Ex-Kaiser Feels Alarmed 


Far from “the madding crowd”, in his 
Dutch retreat, the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II of 
Germany is showing sympt@ms of madness. 
At least his alleged statements make one think 
‘that way. He is seeing visions of a great 


these classes are sure. 


their dream, 
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Mongolian invasion of Europe in ‘which 
Western civilisation would for ever go down 
like a spiritual- Atlantis, with its colourful 
glory of music, art, literature, science, politic- . 
al and social institutions and what not, 
under the sweeping, roaring yellow waves of 
Mongolian barbarism. His romantic soul 
urges him to put the German nation in the 
path of this advancing menace. Like a lonely 
fortress in an enemy-swept land, Germany 
will hold out against the yellow invasion and 
save Western culture from total extinction. 
A beautiful picture, full of romantic idealism 
and unflinching sacrifice. The Kaiser bemoans 
(or is reported to have done so) the disarmed 
condition of the Fatherland and expects the 
European conquerors of Germany to hand 
back the sword which they have taken from 
it, if only to save their cultural complexion. 
The Kaiser is quite right in asking the 
sword back; but he is nowhere near the į 
mark in his alarmism. Leaving aside the > 
question of the absurdity of such fears, the 
Chinese people are much too occupied -with 
their own affairs, and will be so for yeta 
long time, to spend their wealth and energy 
in the conquest of an area like Europe, which 
is already overpopulated, thoroughly exploited 
economically, and inhabited by a race. 
remarkable for its love of high living and 
little labour. No sane nation would think 
of occupying Europe for ordinary purposes. 
Revenge may be an urge; but who cares for 
a costly revenge? Not a nation of wise men 
such as the Chinese and the Japanese are. 
China, which has evidently. been the 4 
cause of the Kaiser’s inspiration, is a land of 
poverty and darkness. The few enthusiastic 
patriots who are staking everything to make 
China a land of happy and enlightened mem 
and women, know full well that self-improve- 
ment would take all their time for as long æ 
period as one can see into the future. An in- | 
vasion of Europe or of any other land is not 
Nor is it thought probable by 
honest and intelligent Europeans. Whether this 
recent revival of the yellow peril nonsense 
is due to the ex-Kaiser’s want of occupation 
or to a feeling of resentment which is 


growing 


ploiting China in peace, matters little. The 
thing which should be hammered well into 
the head of the European is that it is he 


who is a peril to the Mongolians and not 
the latter to him. When Europeans talk 
of a yellow peril (or a black or a brown peril) 
they merely add insult to injury. ae 


A ee 


in those who have so far been ex- 7 
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Italian Professors for Visva-Bharati 


Professor Dr. Carlo Formichi, occupying 
the Chair of Sanskrit in the University of 
Rome, has been invited by the Founder- 
President of Visva-Bharati, to 
Santiniketan this winter as the visiting profes- 
sor for the year 1925-1926. Prof. C. Formichi 
isa renowned scholar and a deep thinker. 
He proposes to deliver a series of lectures 
on the “Dynamic Religious Movements from 
the Rigveda to the Buddhist Reformation.” 
He may also make a comparative study of 
of the Indian and Italian literatures. He will 
be accompanied by another brilliant Italian 
scholar, Dr. Tucci, who would help Indian 
students in comparing the Indian Buddhist 


texts with their Chinese and Tibetan recen- 
sions. These scholars are expected here 
within a month, We hope advanced 


students from the universities in the country 
would profit by their stay and studies in the 
Santiniketan University. 


A Significant Resolution in British 
Trade Union Congress 


During the recent sessions of the British 
Trade Union Congress held at Scarborough, 
a most significant resolution was adopted. 
We quote the text of the resolution and 
extracts from the discussion on the subject: 


IMPERIALISM. 


Mr. A. Porcetn. M.P., Furnishing Trades’ 
Arona on and a member of the General Council 
moved :— 


“This Congress believes that the domination of 
non-British - peoples. by the British Government is 
a form of capitalist exploitation. having for its 
object the securing for British capitalists (1) of 
cheap sources of raw _ materials; and the 
right to exploit cheap and_ unorganized labour and 
to use the competition of that labour to degrade the 
workers’ standards, in Great Britain. It declares 
its complete opposition to Imperialism, and resolves 
(1) to support the workers in all parts of the 
British Empire to organize the trade unions and 
political parties in order to further their interests 
and (2) to support the right of all peoples 
in the British Empire to self-determination, includ- 
ing the right to choose complete separation from 


à the Empire.” 


Imperialism, said Mr. Purcell, had acted as a 
boomerang so far as industrial conditions in 
various parts of the world were concerned. It was 
the worst enemy of the working classes. The 
worst crime of the Imperial system was that it 
was to-day engaged in supplying arms to all the 
belligerents throughout the world. Let them look 
at the results of Imperialism_in India, China and 
—the most recent case—in Palestine. Wherever 


the capitalist class had planted its foot assistance. 


come to: 


Unionists that 


‘time we must 
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should be given to the formation of trade unior:s 
for the protection of the international rights « 

the working-classes. (Cheers.) _ 
Mr. F. Lewatre, Lonpow Society of Compositors 
who seconded, said that all who heard the telegram 
sent during the week to Congress from China 
must fee. that the resolution was justified. He 
ointed to the conditions in Kenya as the result of 
mperialistic rule. i 
Mr. J. H. Toouas, M. P., Nacional Union of Rail- 
waymen, declared that nothing could make the 
week’s business look more ridiculous than the 
passing oi this resolution, with half the Congress 
away and with only three minutes allowed to 
each speaker in which to deal with problems 
involving Palestine, Egypt, China, Kenya, and 
all the rest of the countries. 
Mr. H. Poturrr, Boilermakers, supported the 
resolution. He regretted that ke was only allowed 
three minutes in which to counteract the Empire 
propaganda which had been carried on by Mr. 
Thomas. The resolution was a clear definition of 
what the policy of the working-class. movement 
shouid be for all subject peoples. Empire did „ot 
mean Lord Curzon or Lord Reading riding on an 
elephant. (Laughter). It meant the appalling con- 
ditions of the jute and textile workers of Bombay 
and Calcutta and on the tea plantations. It meant 
that the very flower of the Egyptian nationalist 
cause had been executed for daring to say that the 
principles for which this country went into the 
war should be observed. (Scme cries of “ No.”) 
Empire to the whole of the exploited races of 
the world simply meant that they were being ex- 
ploited by a foreign set of capitalists. The Indian 
workers could not hold a strixe meeting without 
beng shot. The Egyptians could not go on strike 
without being shot. China was held down by 
Britain and America, “If you pass this resolution 
you give a message of encouragement and hope 
to vour fellow-workers all over the world who 
do not lock upon the Union Jack as the last 
word in economic equity and political freedom. 
(Cheers.) It is not a Wembley Empire which we 
are talking about. It is an Empire in whicn 
every single yard of territory is drenched with 
the bloodof British soldiers and native soldiers 
who tried to keep British soldiers out of their 
country. Empire is simply tyranny and exploita- 
tion. I hope Congress will give an answer to 
the Empire propaganda which has been put forward 
by the Right Wing during the last 12 months,’ 

(Cheers,) i 

the 


Indians may feel enccuraged by 
passing of the above resolution ; at least 
they mav learn from the British Trade 
they should speak “out the 
truth, if for no other reason than to educate 
world publie opinion about the actual effects 
of British Imperialism in India. At the same 
caution Indian statesmen 
not to expect too much from British Labor 
when in power. Mr. Thomas told the 
truth when he voiced the sentiment that 
Labor in South Africa, Australia, and 
Canada will not support anything that 
will go against their anti-Asian and anti- 
Indian policy. The radical element in the 
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British Labor movement may ridicule the 
“Empire propaganda” by the conservatives, 
in the ranks of Labor but the fact yet 
remains true that British Labor when 
in power has proved to be an upholder of 
British Imperialism. India welcomes all 
support, she may receive from British Labor 
to attain her freedom, but she must not expect 
too much from outsiders when they fail to 
put their own house in order. Freedom is 
never a gift; it is to be achieved through 
serious efforts, and many-sided activities: 


+ 


Victor Jacquemont on India 


“Letters from India: describing a journey in 
the British Dominions of India, Tibet. Lahore, and 
Cashmere during the years 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 
undertaken by order of the French Government, 
by Victor ‘Jacquemont, Travelling Naturalist to 
the Museum of Natural Histury, Paris. In two 
volumes. London: Edward Churton, 1834.” ~ 

This is the long title of two volumes of 
letters by a young French geologist and 
botanist, which, translated into English, was 
published in England ninety years ago. M. 
Jacquemont was decorated with the Legion 
of Honour, but died of a liver abscess in 
Bombay before the conclusion of hislabours. 

We recommend the hook to our educated 
countrymen, who will find with what a fine 
equipment of scientific knowledge and general 
culture a young Parisian who had not yet 
.completed his thirtieth year could devote his 
life to the cause of advancement of know- 
ledge even in those troubled timesand plunge 
himself into the terra incognita of India and 
brave unknown dangers in the mountains 
and: deserts of this land, and with what 
coolness . and courage, aided by a strong 
natural common sense, he surmounted them. 

M. Jacquemont was a great admirer of the 
English, and aniong his friends both in 
France and India were many famous men 
who have helped to make history in both the 


countries. His letters are full of a natural 
grace which make them interesting reading. 
He came to Caleutta by way of Brazil, the 


Cape and. Pondicherry, and there learnt 
Hindustani and Persian and commevced his 
botanical researches in the gardens at 
Shibpur. Lord Bentinck was then 
Governor-General of India, and Sir Charles 
Grey was the Chief Justice. He was the 
guest of Sir Edward Ryan, one of the Judges. 
From Lord William Bentinck downwards, 
the highest civil and military officers in India 


the - 
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were his friends. Of social manners and 
customs among these Anglo-Indians, his 
letters contain many glimpses, but there is 
little or nothing of the manners and customs 
of the people of India, who appear from 
these letters to have reached their nadir of 
degradation. He was the only white man 
who was allowed, for many a long year, to 
penetrate parts of Tibet and Cashmere in 
connection with his geological explorations, 
and he even cultivated the friendship of 
Runjit Singh, the king of the Punjab, whose 
capital, Lahore, he visited. 
On the horrors of negro slavery at Brazil, 
he speaks out strongly: 
“The masters, with their polished, even elegant 


European exterior, are, in many respects, as much 
debased by slavery as the brutalised negroes.” 


As for India: 


‘India is, the utopia of social ordér for the 
aristocracy ; in Europe the poor carry the rich 
upon their shoulders, but it_is only metaphorically; 
here it is without figure. Instead of workers and 
consumers, or governed and governors,—the subtle 
distinction of European politics—in India there 
are only the carried and carrying, which is much 
clearer.” 

_. Speaking of the Indian accounts of the 
historical antiquity of India’s ancient ruling 
dynasties, he says, “in everything relating 
to times past, ciphers cost the liberal humour 
of their historians nothing.” Reflecting on 
the massive ruins of Hindu architecture in 
Cashmere, he says, Mahomedanism has done 
nothing but destroy.” Of the isolation of 
the English community, he speaks again and 
again: 

“Nothing, it is true, js so rare among the 
natives of India as the slighest inclination to be- 


come sociable; but the English do not try to. 


discover it, nor do they ‘cultivate it if it chance 
to exist.” 
Again, 


“Many an English officer has served fifteen 
years in India, and travelled all over the peninsula, 
without having any intercourse with the people 
of the country, except such of them as are his 
attendants.” | 

M. Jacquemont has nothing but praise 
for the peace and order established by the 
British in India; but crossing back to British 
India from Ranjit Singh’s territory, he 
observes : v 


“On this side the Sutledge ihe people are very 


much tamed. No one ever thinks of saying to the 


bearer of a tolerably white face, that eternal “you 
pass not here !” so much used in the Punjab. The 
British have destroyed in their possessious the 
originality of Asiatic manners beyond the domestic 
circle of each individual. They have no longer 
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often from camps pitched in the most 
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any picturesque feature, but are very convenient 
for use.” 


In the course of his travels, he met the 
Hungarian savant M. Kosmo de Koros, who 
was preparing a Tibetan grammar and had 
translated the ‘Tibetan Encyclopædia. At 
Delhi, he was presented at the court of the 
toy sovereign, Akbar Shah, the descendant 
of a long line of Moghul emperors, whose 
handsome features he admired. In spite of 
Tod, he had no great admiration for the 
Rajputs, through whose country he passed. 
He dined with Begum Sumroo at Sardhana, 
and the only Bengalee whom he mentions by 
name is Raja Rammohun Roy. 


As one goes through these letters, written 
inac- 
cessible regions to father, brother, friend, ete., after 
ahard day’s work, gathering plants and minerals 
among the mountains or valleys, exploring 
mines or geological strata, arranging the finds 
in neat. packing cases with appropriate labels 
and soaked in chemicals for preservation, 
writing elaborate scientific reports for the 
authorities of the Paris Museum where they 
were to be despatched, and at the same time 
preparing the manuscript of his book on the 
natural history of India, one cannot but ad- 
mire the culture humanity, energy and 
courage of this French savant who died on 


. the brink of fame, a martyr to science and, 


duty. He started from France almost a poor 
man, but full of life, health, spirits and a 
noble ambition to gain glory for his country 
by his contributions to science; no less a 
man than Cuvier was his patron in the enter- 
prise. His explorations in the fever-stricken 
Western Ghats in the height of summer cost 
him his life. Six days before his death, he 
wrote a letter to his brother, calmly awaiting 
death with perfect resignation, happy in the 
thought that, though dying at thirty, he had 
contributed as much as lay in his power to 
the progress of a science which still left 
much to be done. One wonders when the 
patriotism of our young men in India will 
take the turn which this young Frenchman’s 
did a century ago. And yet this man was 
no cloistered recluse; in society he could 
shine among the most brilliant and even 
among the insular English, he Was a general 
favourite ; many an ¿impasse in his Indian 
travels did he solve by his unaided intelli- 
gence and his resourcefulness and practical 
good sense. His letters are human documents 
oe highest value to our young men in 
n las 
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Some extracts from his letters relatinz to 
men and things and manners aud customs 
are given below. 


Ramaonuun Roy 


“The Calcutta papers inform me that Rammohan 
Roy is sailing for London. He is a Brahmin of 
Bengal, the most learned of the orientalists. He 
is acquainted with Greek, Latin, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Sansktit, and writes admirably in English. He is 
not a Christian, whatever they may say. He has 
converted several skilful clergymen of the English 
episcopal church, who had_ been sent to him, to 
Unitarianism. The honest English ‘execrate bin, 
because, say they, he is a frightful deist. Tae 
Hindoos, of the priestly order abhor him for tue 
same reason. If I find him in Paris on my retur, 
I will bring him to talk metaphysics with _ rea, 
I used_to see him often at Calcutta.” (Leter 
dated October 31st, 1830). 


Rayarr Soicr 


“I have several times spent a couple of hours in 
conversing with Ranjit de omni re scribilt +t 
quibusdam altis. His conversation is like a nigh - 
mare. He is almost the first inquisitive Indan 
I have seen ; and his curiosity balances the apath 7 
of the whole of his nation. He has asked a 
hundred thousand questions to me about Indic, 
the British, Europe, Bonaparte, this world, ia 
general and the next, hell, paradise, the soul, Goc, 
the devil, and a myriad of others of the same kind 
This pattern of an Asiatic king is, however nə 
saint: far from it., He is bound by neither levr 
nor honour, when his interests do not enjoin him 
to be just or faithful; but he is not cruel. He cuts 
off the nose, ears and a hand of very great crimi- 
nals ; but. he never puts any to death Hei: 
passionately fond of horses, quite to madness ; anc 
he carries on a murderous and expensive wa“ 
against a neighbouring province, in order to obtair. 
a horse, which nas been recused him either as £ 
gift or a purchase. He has great bravery, a some- 
what rare quality among the princes of the Hast. 
and although he has always succeeded in his 
military undertakings, itis by perfidious treaties 
and negotiations alone, that from a simple country- 
gentleman he has become absolute king of tle 
Punjab, Cashmere, etc. and is better obeyed ly 
his, subjects than the Moghul Emperors in the 
zenith of their power. A Sikh by profession, a 
sceptic in reality, he every year pays, his devotiors 
at Amritsar; and, what is very singular, these 
devotions are paid at the tombs. of  severil 
Mahomedan saints-; yet these pilgrimages offen 
none of the Puritans of his own sect. He is 4 
shameless scoundrel, and cares nota bit more about 
it than Henri III formerly among us. It is tru 
that between the Indus and the Sutledge, it is nct 
even a peocadillo to be a scoundrel. But what 
horribly offends the morality of these good people 
ig that the king, not content with the women of 
his own seraglio, often fancies those of others ; 
and what is worse, those which belong to every- 
body. In spite of the mystery which the orientals 
even of the lowest class throw over their intrigues, 
whether purchased or not, Ranjit has ofter 
exhibited himself to the good people of Lahore, 
mounted onan elephant, with a Mussalman courtesan, 
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amusing himself. with her in the least innocent 
manner. Although he.is only fifty-one, he is now 
reduced to the scandalous resource of old de- 
bauchees, and complains of it without shame.” 
(Letter dated March 16th, 1831) 


Begum Suro 


“It appears that I forgot last year to relate, to 
you my visit to the Begum (the Persian far prin- 
cess) Sumro, at Serdhana, near Meerut. You must 
know then, that Colonel Arnold introduced me to 
her one Sunday morning in the month of December 
last, whilst I was at Meerut with him. I break- 
fasted and dined with this old witch. and was 
even gallant enough to kiss her hand---On my 
return to Meerut, on the following day, I received 
an invitation to dine with her on _ Christmas day. 
She must be a hundred years old, she is bent in 
two, and her face is shrivelled like dried raisins; 
she is, in fine, a sort of walking mummy, who still 
looks after all her affairs herself, listens to two or 
three secretaries at ouce, and at the same time 
dictates to as many others. Only four years ago 
she caused some of ner ministers and disgraced 
courtiers to be tied_ to the cannon’s mouth_and 
fired off like shot. It is related of her, and the 
story is true, that about sixty or eighty years 
ago, she had a voung female slave of whom she 
was jealous, buried alive, and that she gave her 
husband a nautch (a ball’ upon this horrible tomb. 
Her two European husbands met with violent 
deaths. She was, however, as courageous as she 
was cruel. Some Italian monks, have gained 
possession of her mind, and inspired he: with a 
fremendous fear of the devil. She has built a 
beautiful Catholic church at Serdhana, and a few 
days ago, she wrote to the Government to request 
that, at her death, a portion of her domains may 
remain attached, to the church and meet the ex- 
pense of its service. She nas addressed the Popes 
asking to have a Bishop at Serdhana : nevertheless, 
she is not yet in. her dotage. Of the sixteen 
-lacs of rupees, which compose her revenue, she 
every year buries four in her garden. These she 
might now give to whom she pleased, but at her 
death they will belong to the British Government. 
Ranjit has also within a few years been seized 
with the mania of burying his money, and since 
this fit came upon him, there are no bounds to his 
avarice.” (Letter dated December 26th, 1831). 


Tae Lire or THE Lypran Masses 


“We adopt in Europe a completely false notion 
of the real intellectual habits ‘of Indian nations. 
We generally suppose them inclined to an ascetic 
and contemplative life; and, upon the faith of 
Pythagoras, we continue to look upon them as 
extremely occupied with the metamorphosis of 
their souls after death. I assure you, Sir, that 
the metempsychosis is the last of their cares ; 
they plough, sow,and water their fields, reap, and 
recommence the same round of labours ; they 
work, eat, smoke, and sleep, without having either 
the wish or the leisure to attend to such idle 
nonsense, which would cniy make them mere 
wretched, and the very name of which is unknown 

to the greater number of them.” 
N Arri 25tn, 1832). 


(Letter dated. 
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SECLUSION AND IGNORANCE oF WOMEN 


“A respectable woman cannot, without incurring 
shame, have learnt to read and white, to dance or 
to sing. These talents and accomplishments 
are considered disreputable, and are the exclusive 
attributes of courtesans, who, according to, the 
usage of this sect, are alone allowed the privilege - 
of pleasing. The consequence of this  custcm _ 
(which indeed extends over the whole of the East, 
from China to Constantinople) _is the dissipation 
of married men, the coldnvss of ‘domestic affection, 
and the kind of leve prevalent among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans.” (Letter dated December 
22nd, 1831). 


Tue Invianw Hooxan 


_ “I shall henceforth add a chillwm, or tobacco 
pipe, in the oriental fashion, adopted by the, great 
majority of Huropeaus. The, tobacco which is 
stuffed in this little apparatus is mixed with differ- 
ent kinds of dried fruits, particularly apples and a 
little conserve of roses : and the smoke, traversing a 
vessel full of water, reaches the mouth cool and 
divested of all acridity.. Every other method | of 
smoking is barbarous when compared to this.” 
(Letter dated October 31st, 1830) . 


Tue Iypran Dancrve Gres 


“Their. dancing is already to me the most 
gracezul and seducing in the world. The entrechats 
and the pirouettes of the opera appear .to me 
like the gambols of the South Sea savages and 
the stupid stamping of the negroes:it is in the 
north of Hindoostan, however, that these nantch 
girls are the most celebrated. (Letter dated May 


15th, 1830). 
Pou. 
Study of Buddhism in Japan. 
The members of the Mita Buddhist 


Association, Keio University, are studying, 
says The Young Kast, how to harmonize the 
principle of Buddhism with actual life. 
With this end in view, the University has 
established within it the following depart- 
ments:—Study of the Philosophy of 
Buddhism, Study of the History of Buddhism, 
Study of Economics in Buddhism, and Study 
of the Art of Buddhism. The names of the 
lecturers, all Japanese professors, and their 
subjects are also mentioned. 


Upanishads Translated into J apanese 


The Young East of Tokyo, Japan, tells its 
readers : 
Some years ago Prof. Takakusu of the Tokyo 


te 


NOTES 


Imperial University selected 55 hymns of Rigveda 
and translating them into Japanese, published a 
book entitled “Old Hymns of India,” with a 
supplement of Bhagavad-gita, the kernel of Indian 
philosophy. Subsequently the same professor, assist- 
ed by 27 of his disciples, undertook the translation 
of Upanishads by way of commemorating the 25th 
anniversary of his service in the University, and 
finally accomplished this great work after two 
years’ painstaking efforts. 


Detailed information regarding the trans- 
slators and their works is given below, 


The work, which altogether covers 106 books 
of Upanishads, consists of nine volumes including 
one volume of index of 286 pages. Prof. Takakusu 
translated six books including Brihadaranyaka, while 
of his 27 disciples Prof. Kimura translated six 
books, Prof Ui five books. Prof. Higata four books, 
Prof. Nagai five books, Mr. T. Ikeda, who_ studied 
for some time under Prof. Leumann of Freiburg, 
Germany, four books, Assistant-Prof. E. Kanakura, 
who is now_under Prof. Jacobi of Bonn, Germany, 
two books, Mr. Yamada, who__is under Prof. 
Sylvain Levi of France, five books. Mr.S. Miyamoto, 
who is under Prof. MacDonell of Oxford, five books 
Mr. S. Hanayama, also in Oxford, two books, Mr. N. 
Fukushima, another student wao is in Oxford and 
is to be a successor to Prof. Takakusu. eight books 
from the text of Sanscrit and ten books from the 
Oupnekhat, Mr. S. Fujimoto, Dean of the Koyasan 
University, at present in Europe, one book, Mr. 
B. Hemmi, who studied under Prof. Bhandarkar 
of Calcutta, one book, Mr. Nakano, translator of 


‘Manu, six books, Mr. Watanabe five books, Mr, 


Terazaki three books, Mr. Kurihara five books, Mr. 
Ishikawa five books, Mr. Yamamoto three books, 
Mr. Aobara four books, Mr. Onojima two books, 

. T. Sugahara four books, Mr. Abe five books, 
Mr. Kondo one ‘book, and Mr. K. Sugahara one 


book. 


The following paragraphs show that the 
Japanese are the first foreign people to 


` undertake and complete the translation of the 


whole of the Upanishads :— 


As we know, 12 books of Upanishads have 
hitherto been translated by Prof. Max Muller. 60 
books by Prof. Deussen and books by Prof. 
Hume. These.and any other works or comments 
were freely consulted in. compiling the work. 


“Tt goes without saying that the translators did 


their utmost to accomplish their tasks, and while 


` they are to be congratulated for having brought 


them to success, especially extraordinary efforts 
that had been put forth by Prof, Takakusu in the 
superintendence of its _ compilation really 
deserve our  hightest admiration. In fact, 
no one in the world has ever attempted to 
translate the whole of Upanishads into any 
language. We have. therefore, good reason to 


` congratulate Prof. Takakusu, and his co-workers 


on the great scholarly accomplishment. The index 
itself is of great importance and was jointly com- 
piled by Messrs. Hanayama, Yamada Terazaki and 
Yamamoto. It js divided into two parts subjects 
and quotations. 
Regarding the valuable the 


Japanese journal says:— 


index, 
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Prof. Kalidas ‘Nag of the Calcutta Univers ‘y, 
paying tribute to the work Curing his recent v -it 
to Janan in company with Dr Rabindranath Tag ie 
said that the world would receive no small ben it 
should the index be translated into any of he 
European languages. The index is convenient in 
that it includes Prof. Takakusu’s translation of 
Rigveda and Bhagavad-gita. In this connection, 
we are deeply grieved to hear that the Sanskrit texts 
and commentaries were entirely destroyed by the 
earthquake and fire of 1923. We understand orly 
recently the Calcutta University presented to the 
Imperial University of Tokyo many books of 
Sanscrit. It is to be hoped that, those lost Indiin 
texts will be replaced to certain extent by the 
welcome gift from India. 


eem 


‘Rationalism in Modern Islam 


It is pleasing to learn that bold aid 
original thinkers are appearing in the Islamic 
world wno are applying the critical meth d 
taught by modern science to the examinaticn 
of Muslim institutions. Their path—like that 
of reformers in every ageanc country, has not 
been a smooth one. We read that the high y 
learnéd and devout believer, Shaikh Ali 
Abdur Razzaq, has been removed by a Council 
of theolegians from the chair of religiots 
jurisprudence at the Al Azhar Univez- 
sity of Cairo for what has been described :s 
spreading heretical doctrines. He has nov 
challenged his enemies by publishing h.s 
arguments to the world in an Arabic treatis2. 
The Times gives the following summary cf 
his views : 


“The Skaikh is certainly a believing Muslim---ard 
a very learned one ; he accepts the Koran as divire 
revelation. Where he takes up the cndgels against 
prevalent [Muhammadan] orthodoxy is in regard io 
matters outside the Koran itself. It is on tle 
Traditions of the Prophet, handed down from mouth 
to mouth and collected In the 3rd century of tL: 
Hijera,------that the Muslim theory of the Calipha > 
is based, and not on anything that can be found in 
the Koran. 
_ “The main object which the Shaikh has in viev 
is to demonstrate that there is nothing at ail in tke 
Koran, and nothing which he aezepts as genuine in 
the Traditions, to show either (1) that Muhamma l 
cherished ambitions of earthly kingship ; or (2) the: 
the Prophet revealed anything relating to other 
matters than those connected with religious fait: 
and practice. He declares that the Prophet. left ro 
instructions regarding administration and othe: 
worldly affairs, or even with rezard to a successo.. 
The verse in the Koran on whish so much stress 
has been laid in connection with the Caliphat , 
‘Obey God and obey the Prophet and those in 
authority among you,’ the Shaikh declares to nave 
no bearing on this subject, but to be tantamount tə 
the saying of Jesus Christ : ‘Render unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s,’ Seeing, therefo12 
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that Muhammad was the last of the Prophets, and 
that'no one since him has been able to deliver any 
message, and seeing that he dealt exclusively with 
matters of religion, the Shaikh claims that there 
is nothing to prevent the most pious Muslim from 
adopting from unbelievers whatever he finds best 
in matters of government or in the affairs of daily 
life. The Shaikh thus maintains that there is realy 
no excuse for the failure of the Muhammadans to 
keep pice with modern progress.” 


amii E 


Mr. Tambe’s Council Entry 
Extension Move 


Universities have their Extension Lectures. 
Why should not Swarajists have a Council 
Entry Extension Movement ? They entered 
the councils to carry the war into the ene- 
my’s own camp. Acceptance of president- 
ship of legislature and of membership of com- 
mittees appointed by Government, etc., is 
only extending the same movement. Mr. 
Tambe, by a further Hxtension Movement, 
wants to beard the lion in his own den, 
namely, the Executive Council. And the 
salary which he will get is only the booty to 
be obtained in the enemy’s citadel. Or you 
may call it chauth or sirdeshmukhi. 


aiae i spairn 


India’s New Viceroy 


The'appointment of the Right Honourable 
Edward Frederick Lindley Wood as Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India after the re- 
tirement of Lord Reading has at least proved 
that opinions differ. The press has accepted his 
appointment with what feeling it is impossible 
to say. Some papers have called him a third 
rater, some commonplace and some a poli- 
tical genius of the first order. He is a 
soldier, an administrator, a scholar, a sportsman ; 
is energetic, liberal, thoughtful, progressive and 
of noble ancestry ; is a practical idealist, 
of a balanced mind free from race bias, not 
fond of rash acts or repression, rarely 
equipped for the viceroyalty, an educationist 
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and an agricultural enthusiast—say his sup- 
porters. In the opinion of those who view 
his appointment with disfavour he is just the 
type of person who can be expected to be 
ruthless in emergencies with the ruthlessness 
of a bigot. He is also impervious to radical 
influences, incapable of striking out a new 
line, not brilliant enough to make 
a mark, a third-rate politician and a man 
who has never been known to take any in- 
terest in India. 

So that Mr. Wood is at once great and 
insignificant, full of possibilities and not so. 
But let us not worry about making a proper 
valuation of Mr. Wood; for the British 
Government of India is a thing apart from 
the personal qualities and abilities of a 
viceroy. Systems seldom change under the 
influence of individuals; it is just the other 
way about. Even a Jesus Christ could not make 
the Europeans Christians; what hopes has then 
even the best of men to give India happiness 
by becoming the figurehead of the Govern- 
ment of India? India’s interests clash with 
those of Britain at many points, points which 
the British will never give up so long as 
they remain in India. Viceroys may come 
and Viceroys may go, but the system will 
try to go on for ever. So, welcome 
Mr. Wood, for you can do us neither good 
nor evil! 


A. C. 


Change of Editor’s Address 


The Editor of this Review, having re- 
signed the honorary principalship of the 
college department of Visva-Bharati, no longer 
resides at Santiniketan. His address is 91, 
Upper Circular Road, Cəlcutta, to which 
letters, literary contributions, newspapers, 
magazines, books for review, etc. meant for 
him, should henceforth be sent. 
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THE TOLL LEVIED BY THE WAR 


- -By Sr. NIHAL SINGH 
Illustrated with photographs taken by the writer. 


HE young lady behind the pastry counter 
T in tbe Belgian cafe where I was having 
my le five ọ'celock—as afternoon tea is 
called in- France and Belgium—looked 
miserable. 
o Mademoiselle is not well?” I asked. 
The weather is bad, »’est-ce pas, is it not?” 
Though it was midsummer, the sky had been 
overcast with heavy clouds, or the rain had 
been falling, for days. 

“It is not the weather, Monsieur,” 
Mademoiselle replied. “I am thinking of my 
poor mother and my father and my _ two 
brothers.” 

“You lived in the war area, Mademoiselle? 
And your family suffered terribly p 

“We come from Ostend, Monsieur,” she said. 
“My father had gone in ’14 to Lille to find a 
home for us to move there. The Germans 
came. From that day to this, we have not 
heard a word from him or of him. He must 
be dead, otherwise he would have come back 
to us or at least contrived to send us some 
message. 

“And my mother, Monsieur, she lies buried 
in England near Bristol. Maybe you know 
Bristol.” 

“Yes, I do,” I answered. - “You 
have been in England during the war.” 

“We escaped to England when we heard 
the Germans were coming to Ostend and 
we could get no news of my father. My 
mother, my two brothers, and I. I was a 
little girl then, Monsieur. It was in 714— 
eleven years ago. One of my brothers was 
15. The other was 16. When the time came 
for them to enter the army, they went, like 
good Belgians. 
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“The younger one got wounded within a 
fortnight of going into the trenches. Af vr 
he left the hospital, he came to where œ 
were staying near Bristol. He came on is 
two crutches. We knew that he had ben 
wounded, But not that he had been made a 
helpless cripple for ever. No! No! Te 
Mother fainted, Monsieur, at the sight of hi :. 
She never got up from her bed again. 

“The English people were very good `) 
us. We had a kind doctor, who did ever - 
thing he could to make my mother well. I 
myself nursed her. Neighbours sent a 
chicken-broth and delicacies. 

“But mother would not eat—refused to g t 
well. Her heart was broken. She was always 
talking of the poor legs which my little broth_r 
had left somewhere in Flanders. Ten days aftzr 
she first saw him, she died. Now, whenev r 
I have a little money, I go to England 
put a few flowers on her grave.” 

“The other brother, Mademoiselle?” 
asked. 

“He was killed. A. shell swept him c. 
the ground and hurled him into eternity 
There was not so much as a little piece c- 
his skin or a hair of his head left.” 

After sympathising with her for he. 
losses, I asked if the wounded brother wa- 
being taken care of by the Government. 

“The pension is not bad, Monsieur,” shi 
replied, “but the exchange is terribly bad 
Everything is very dear—expensive, 7’est-c 
pas. He cannot live on the money whicl 
the Government gives him. I give him a 
franc or two whenever I can. But th 
season is bad—the gloomy weather keep 
visitors away. He tries to help himself 
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He helps Monsieur. the baker who owns 
this cafe—anybody and everybody who will 
have him. But he is such a  cripple—he 
can do so little Employers want able- 
bodied men and women.” 

“Your Belgian wounded are -so plucky, 
however,” I added. “Only yesterday I saw 
a young man who had been horribly 
mangled in the war driving a motor car. It 
looked as if he had bad both legs cut off at 
the hips. Leaning on two crutches, he crept 
from the edge of the sidewalk, where he had 
been sitting at a table sipping coffee, and 
crossed the road to where his car stood. 
Resting -on one crutch he stooped and 
cranked the machine to start the engine 
going. He then slowly straightened up and 
hobbled to the door of the .car. Bearing 
his full weight on his crutches, he swung 
himself into his seat and pulled the crutches 
in after him. I could see from the expres- 
sion on his face that the exertion had caused 
him excruciating pain and tired him. After 
sitting quietly in the car for a moment or 
two to rest, he placed his artificial foot on 
the brake, gripped the steering wheel in his 
hands, and drove off. As I sat drinking my 
tea and followed every move he made, I 
could not help but admire the will power 
which alone made it possible for that legless 
man to be so active. 

__ “I have seen no end of one-armed men 
riding on bicycles, and going about their 
business as if nothing was the matter with 
them. I have specially noticed one man who 
goes to the Belgian bank which cashes my 
cheques or is perhaps employed there as a 
messenger. His right arm is gone, but the arti- 
ficial arm is so well made and so perfectly 
fitted that only a keen-eyed observer can 
detect that it is too stiff to be made of 
flesh and blood. I have noticed him 
standing beside the cashier counting notes, 
slipping them into a little leather case, 
and, with that case gripped in his left hand, 
go out of the bank to deliver them. You 
have only to look at his determined face to 
realise that a robber would have to kill him 


before he could snatch the money away from’ 


him. It is wonderful,” 

‘But, Monsieur, there are others,” the 
young lady commented. “Some, like my poor 
brother, were so badly wounded that little 
is left of their legs or their arms, to do 
anything with. Some of them were not 
only thus cut to pieces, but they were also 
made blind, or deaf, or both. Or they were 


ent, 


badly ‘gassed, or they suffered from shell- 
shock. I have seen them. They are more 
dead than alive—better dead than alive, I 
sometimes think. Itis a hard thing to say. 
But I do sometimes think so.” 

“Mademoiselle,” I interjected, “you do not 
see many of these mutilated soldiers begging 
in the streets. In England it is very differ- 
One can hardly go out for half an 
hour’s walk in London without seeing one 
or more of them cadging for pennies. They 
take special pains to exhibit their infirmity 
to excite sympathy. Rouud about the clubs, 
restaurants and hotels you see them standing 
with matches or shoe-laces in their hands. 
Some of them go about with ‘hurdy-gurdies’ 
(mechanical music-players on wheels). Unless 
I am much mistaken, they must gather in 
quite a lot of money ina day’s time. The 
stories about their earnings which English 
people themselves tell are so exaggerated 
that one finds it difficult to believe them.” 

“Our men who have suffered terribly from 
the war may not parade their tortured bodies. 
But we have them all right,” the waitress 
declared. 

As I travel about Belgium, I am constantly 
hearing the most heart-rending accounts— 
witnessing ghastly sights which make me 
shudder. It is rare to come across a family 
which has not suffered the loss of a son— 
brother, father—or which does not have a 
single relation who was not more or less 
seriously wounded in the war. Now and 
again I come upon parents who have been, 
parted from their children, Seven years: 
after the close of the war some of them: 
have not entirely lost the hope of finding: 
them. How credulous men can be where 
the heart is concerned! 

The war levied a specially heavy toll upor 
the women of Belgicm. So many of them 
have been. robbed of their bread-winners !. 
Since the great majority of the people living: 
in the war area are Catholics, they abhor 
race-suicide, or at any rate do not practise 
it so extensively as do the Protestants and 
Free-Thinkers. The loss of the bread-winner 
has, therefore, imposed upon the widowed 
mothers the responsibility of supporting a, 
large family of growing children with such: 
contributions as the Government—none too 
affluent—can afford to make. 

As to the property destroyed during the 
war, the less said the better. All but a 
small strip of land in the extreme north- 
west corner of Belgium was over-run by the 
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Belgian Cemetery where men who fell in the War are buried, iicar Ypres 


termans. Much of it was actually the 
cene of action. Hundreds of square miles 
hanged hands more than once, and, when 
he hostilities finally ended, was more or 
ess completely devastated. What were, in the 
arly autumn of 1914, towns populated by 
ndustrious, contented people, living in well- 
uilt homes, became a charred mass of 
uins. In many places not a single building 
emained. habitable. Property was so blown 
bout that the work of tracing the streets 
vas almost impossible. 

The churches suffered even more than 
he buildings devoted to worldly purposes. 
‘he tall steeple which characterises the church 
n Belgium commanded a view of the flat 
ields of Flanders for miles around. The 
ergy were only too eager to let the Belgian 
nilitary authorities use them as observation 
osts. The Belgian army, retreating before 
he German tide in the autumn of 1914, 
lestroyed the church steeples to prevent the 
memy from using them. If, the Belgians, 
yerchance, did not have the time to blow 
hem up, they and their allies trained before 


vacating, their guns upon them todeprive the 
enemy of the advantage they afforded, or the 


Germans smashed them when eventually 
driven out. 
Magnificent chateaux surrounded by 


finely kept grounds, set down by well-to-do 
persons in the midst of the country-side, in 
sylvan surroundings, fared even worse. Not 
one of them was left undamaged. Many were 
completely destroyed, or were so peppered 
with shell-shot as to leave them grey ghosts 
of their former glory. 

Seven years after the cessation of hosti 
lities there still are places in Belgium where 
it is possible to view the results of the enemy 
cannonade and the Allied reply to it, in some 
cases from the sea as well as from the land. 
One such snot is the eastern extremity o 
Middlekerke, some three miles from Ostend. 
on the northern coast of Belgium. Recon 
struction has not yet reached the edge of it 
which, therefore, is much as it was left by 
the retreating Germans. 

Alongside the Digue, as the Belgians cal 
the promenade on the sea-front, rises the shell 
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Trees Blasted by the War round the Great Redan at Nieuport. Note the Sand- 
bags outlining the treaches in the foreground 


of a tall building which formerly served as 
a hostelry for tourists who thronged there 
from England and France on pleasure bent. 
The four walls more or less withstood the 
bombardment from land and sea, but the 
inside is completely gutted. The roof is gone 
and all the windows are blown out. Shell 
and shot and flames have left the framework 
smudged as well as battered. 

A couple of hundred yards or so away, 
in the direction of Ostend in line with this 
shell, lie traces of even a more magnificent 
structure which was entirely destroyed. 
Sufficient has been left of the foundations to 
indicate that this must have been a far larger 
and more imposirg building than the one 
left standing. (The “Excelsior Hotel.”’) Here 
and there great gashes torn in the floor 
reveal the basement beneath, where probably 
wines were stored and perhaps cooking was 
done. 

When one glances from this ugly, seared 
scene of desolation to buildings which escaped 
destruction, a shudder runs down the 
spine. How inhuman man can be to man ! 


And how man in his fury ean blast even 
inoffensive vegetation ! You have to see the 
trees as the Germans and the Allies left them 
in the battle area to realise the crass cruelty 
of war. 

Round about the Redan at Nieuport, some 
six or seven miles from Middlekerke, stand 
typical specimens of  shell-shattered trees. 
The branches have been shot away. The 
stumps, two or three times the height of an 
average-sized man, are as black as if they 
had been dipped in pitch. The tops show 
that they had been snapped off in the middle 
or possibly the upper portion that was blown 
away was even much higher than the part 
that was left. Not a branch or twig remains. 
In the seven years which have elapsed since 
the inferno created by Europeans who call 
themselves civilised ceased to rage, Natare, 
despite her abounding fecundity, has been 
unable to grow a single leaf on any one of 
these charred trunks. 

A score of miles or so to the south 
stands a whole forest of these scarred stumps. 
In the days when peace reigned over this 
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little land of King Alberts and agriculture 
and dairying flourished, it was known as the 
Foret du (Forest of) Houthulst. Judging by 
the girth of the trunks, the trees must have 
been tall and sturdy, as trees grow in a flat 
sandy, moist suil watered by a network of 
canals. 

lf Dante could come back to this mundane 
sphere and witness these thousands upon 
thousands of battle-burnt trunks. without 
branch, twig or leaf, he would have to write 
another Inferno. Twentieth-Century man, 
boastful of his culture, has created a hell on 
earth far more fiendish than that Italian 
Writer imagined had been created in the 
lower regions. 

lhe men shattered and the property des- 
troyed by the war—the widows and orphans 
left behind by the struggle—do not, by any 
means, constitute the heaviest toll levied by 
the cruel conflict. It is true that the con- 
tributiozs made by the State towards the 
maintenance of the persons who were maimed, 
widowed or orphaned, run into billions of 
francs every year. It is likewise true that 
the cost of rebuilding the devastated regions 
will be so enormous that, at the present 
depreciated value of the franc, it is almost 
impossible to express it in figures. So far 
the Belgians (and for that matter the French) 
have received so small an amount of repara- 
tions money from the Germans that the cost 
of these operations has really fallen-on the 
victims of the war, The emotional heritage 
bequeathed by the Armageddon, is, however, 
so vicious that, in my opinion, the moral 
toll - levied by it is far heavier than the 
material losses. 

It is beyond the power of anyone to ex- 
aggerate the vicious character of the malign 
tempers roused by the war. So vital, so per- 
sistent, and so far-reaching are they that 
well-nigh seven years after the close of the 
conflict they still cloud the outlook of the 
people--distort every aspect of lfe—prevent 
the world from settling dcwn and making 
a fresh start towards peace, prosperity, 
and happiness. 

The suspicions and antagonisms system- 
atically propagated by every warring nation 
during the struggle lay a false emphasis upon 
armaments, apd cause an enormous waste of 
public funds and deflect the nation’s energy 
into destructive channels. The emotional 
heritage, in other words, casts a sinister 
shadow over the present and the future of 
the human race, and on the whole is more 


injurious to human progress than. the .ea-y 
burden of war pensions and reparations., 
The nightmare of another war—the War f 
Revenge—haunts the nations which regad 
themselves as victors. That dread impels tie 
statesmen to find the means to prepare you :g 
men for fighting with rifle, cannon, air-torpeco, 
poison gus, submarine, hattle-ship, and any 
other engine of warfare which may be D- 
vented. It makes the scientist the willing 
tool of politicians, marechals and admira.s, 
and their masters—the munition-make's, 
who wax fat on the groans of the wonnd-d 
and the tears of widows and orphans. Tie 
money which should go into making Kurove 
a spot fit for civilised man to live in, gG2s 
into the preparation of future cannon-fodd:r. 
Arts and crafts, which thrive only when 
peace reigns upon earth, shrivel. As if the-e 
evil tendencies in themselves were not suti- 
cient to throttle industry and commer: o, 
race-hatred is intensifying the economic wrr- 
fare through the device of prohibitive tariff. 
Here in Belgium, where I have been sper- 
ing the summer of this year of grace 1¥25— 
as it would be styled by one who was nof a 
“Feithen” as I am—what ugly manifestatic 1s 
of the emotional backwash of the war ha'e 
I witnessed ! . : 
During my stay in Bruges, just half ..n 
hour’s journey by rail or motor from tie 
North Sea, I put up at the Memline Pala 6 
Hotel, kept by a highly efficient, kind v, 
courteous Swiss couple, M. and Mme. Werd r. 
My rooms on the top floor of that excellent 
hostelry overlooked the Grand Place—the he:rt 
of the town. Straight across from my stuly 
window was the Government Building, p.rt 
of which was meant for the residence of tie 
Governor of the Province of West Flandes, 
of which Province Bruges is the capital, 
while another part of it was the meeting 
place of his Cabinet and the Chamber of tie 
Provincial Legislature. Between my sice 02f 
the Grand Place and the Government Bui d- 
ing, stood the ancient market hall, surmou t- 
ed by a tall belfry containing a peal >f 
chimes and the tocsin which, in days of cd, 
called the Flemish people to arms. In tie 
very centre of the Grand Place stood {ie 
statue of Jan Bleydel and Pieter de Coninck— 
the heroes of the Battle of the Gold sn 
Spurs, the winning of which preservec tie 
Flemish as a nation instead of merging thi m 
with the French. 
How many times during my sojourn of a 
few weeks in Bruges was I awakened 3y 
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the sound of bugles in the street below, 
followed by the thud-thud of marching men 
of soldiers-in-the-making who had not yet 
acquired the rhythmic step of the finished 
military product! The first time I heard that 
noise I jumped out of bed and looked down 
from the balcony to see what was going on. 
All that I saw was a man at the head of a 
long defile of soldiers in khaki, four abreast, 
trying to keep step to the tune played by 
the bugler -all wearing steel-helmets. ‘the 
second time it was the Cavalry, well mounted 
but rather weak in horsemanship, passing the 
hotel through the Grand Place and on to 
Goodness knows where. Within a week the 
bugle sounded so many times, accompanied 
by the thump-thump of marching men, or the 
clank-clank of mounted soldiers, or the rattle 
of the wheels of the artillery wagons over 
the cobble-stones, that I no longer paid any 
attention to it, but rolled over in bed and 
went to sleep again. 

Not only in the morning, but two or 
three or even more times a day this same 
marching of soldiers occurred. One might 
almost have imagined that the country was 
in a state of war, so incessant was the sound 
of the bugle. 

Any week-day morning during my stay 
in Bruges I could stroll out of my hotel and 


walk across the Grand Place on to the Boule-’ 


vard which a sagacious Municipality has 
constructed where the ramparts stood in the 
old days, and see hundreds of young men 
in their end-’teens drilling in the open under 
the trees. Sometimes the squads would be 
doing the simplest exercises, lifting and lower- 
ing their arms. Again they would be play- 
ing a form of game something like “ Fox and 
Geese,” standing in rows with one man hunt- 
ing another in and out and around the lines 
of men standing with arms extended aud 
finger-tips touching, changing their position 
in response to commands given by a whistle 
blown by the drill sergeant. Soldiers who 
were a little more advanced in military 
drill would be forming fours, or carrying 
out some other evolution. 

Round about ten or eleven o'clock I 
would be sure to see a company, or perhaps 
a battalion of men, returning to the Barracks 
from along route march. As they would 
cross the bridge spanning the Canal at the 
Porte dela St. Oroix, each individual man 
would be reflected in the still water beneath. 

One morning, when standing beside a 
windmill on a slight elevation beside the 
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canal at this point, I saw one of the regiments 
engaged in manoeuvres, scouts on cycles, 
hurried up the opposite side of the canal, 
while the artillery brought up the rear. 
Bruges is only one of the many places 
in Belgium where young conscripts are be- 


ing prepared to defend their country. The 
sons of the rich and the poor alike have to 
undergo such training. No one, no matter 


how influential he may be, is permitted to 
escape such training or even allowed to hire 
a substitute to take his place. A young man 
can be exempted only on the ground of 
physical or mental incapacity. Exemption 
under such conditions cannot be courted. 

Young men are being prepared for fight- 
ing in the air and on the water, as well as 
on the land. Fifteen or twenty minute’s 
walk from my hotel in Bruges was one of 
the naval training centres. In a slip taking ’ 
off from the deep-water canal connecting 
Bruges with Zeebrugge and making it possi- 
ble for vessels of deep draught to saii on 
their own steam right up to the 
Port of Bruges, was a battle-ship and a 
number of smaller fighting ships and 
submarines, where Belgian lads were being 
trained to defend the Belgian coast. I often 
would come across companies of them drilling 
or marching down the Boulevard. 

This conscript system is no post-war 
invention in Belgium. But he would be a 
bold man who would challenge the statenient 
that the Armageddon gave to it a new 
strength of purpose—a new hold on poli- 
ticians and financiers—-a new motive power. 

Ceremonious functions now and again 
supply fresh current to that motive. On the 
fourth of August, for instance, the Bourdon, 
or great tocsin bell in the Belfry--a huge 
affair weighing 19,000 lbs., tolled a dirge in 
memory of the war. 

As I listened to its resounding boom! 
boom! I could imagine the emotions it must 
stir in the hearts of the Belgians who heard 
it, as they recalled all they had passed 
through in the eleren years that have elapsed 
since that dread fourth of August, 1914. To 
them it must have meant much more than 
the sound of a bell—it contained tears and 
sobs, the wailing of helpless men, women 
and children, the death-rattle of brave 
soldiers, the scream of wounded, dying 
horses, the whine of shrapnel, the thunder 
of big guns, the whirr of aeroplanes flying 
over-head, dropping raining death on all 
below. 
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I could imagine, too, how, through the 
centuries, this great tocsin had roused the 
men of Bruges to action. It had summoned 
them unitedly to demand a constitution from 
a brow-beating ruler. It had called to arms 
the brave fighters who, under Pieter de 
Coninck and Jan Breydel, had won freedom 
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diplomatic dress, with plumed hat and sword, 


and was surrounded by his aides-de-camp 
and the members of his Cabinet. 
group stood the Burgomaster, 
Bruges, also in State 
companied by his colleagues 
pal Government. 


dress, 
in the munici- 


i] Wreckage caused by the War, dredged out of the Sea near Zeebrugge and the Zeebrugge Canal 


for ihe people as a nation in the battle of 
the Golden Spurs. Its vibrations must indeed 
stir the pulses of the native of the place 
who heard its brazen tongue clamouring 
across the fields of Flanders. 

A little later in the day there was a 
Grand military review in the Grand Place 


in which the Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery 
and Navy, participated, a band playing 
martial airs as the troops marched past the 


Government Building, in front of which 
stood the General Commanding the troops 
in this part of Flanders. He wore full 
military uniform, and looked the embodiment 
of warfare. 

On the steps behind the General stood 
the head of the civil authority, the 
Governor of Western Flanders. He was in full 


I noted that, in a prominent position, 
stood the Bishop of the Diocese—the head of 
of the Catholic Church in Bruges. He wore 
the purple robes of his high station, and I 
noticed that as he passed, the soldiers ad 
populace saluted him as formally as they did 
the General commanding the troops. 

Could anyone who took part in that 
Review possibly interpret the bishop’s pre- 
sence on that occasion as implying anythmg 
else than that the religious system—evolved 
by an Eastern—but professed and taught by 
Westerns—upheld the waging of war? 

Every now and again girls, or boys, or 
boyscouts, or even women, go about seling 
flags for one war charity or another. They 
are as persistent as they are ubiquitous. The 
only way to avoid them is to buy a certificate 
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from oné of them, at a stated price, notify- 
ing all others that one has contributed to 
the charity in question. Upon producing 
this certificate one is left alone by any other 
person who may accost one with the demand 


= that he shall buy a flag or a flower. 
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Day after day large and small parties 


enter motor cars and char a bancs and go to 


visit the battle-fields. lhey pass cemetery 
after cemetery in which are interred the men 
who fell in the war. Those in which the 
Belgian and Allied soldiers are buried are 
kept green, and are marked with stone 
monuments bearing the sculptured name and 
regiment of the fallen men. ‘The graves of 
German soldiers killed in the war are bare 
and unattended, and are marked with rudely 
cut brown wooden crosses. Even in death 
caused by war there is no equality. 

These flag days and these tours to the 
battie-fields keep the people  everlastingly 


harking back to the days of the conflict. 


These cemeteries, be they neatly kept or 


_ neglected, keep the flame of hatred burning 
in the human breast. 


On many occasions I have had the op- 


portunity of observing Belgians, Britons, 
British Colonials, French and Americans 


-~ examining relics of warfare displayed in 
- museums. Not on a single occasion have I 
-= geen any sign which would indicate that the 
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tragedy of warfare which stood before their 
eyes every moment of the time had impelled 


them to take up in earnest the war against 
war-—as Mr. W. T. Stead christened the 
campaign for permanent peace. 


Yet everywhere in battle-scarred Belgium 
you see the futility of warfare writ large. 

Only yesterday I was looking at a series 
of dug-outs which the German military 


engineers, in their pride, had built. They 


were made of solid concrete, reinforced with 
steel rails such as are used for laying rail- 
way tracks. Their walls must have been 
four or even five feet thick. The windows 
and doors were small and constructed so 
that any flying shell or shot would be deflected. 

And yet those dug-outs were a mass of 


= ruins where fire from big guns, or the ex- 


plosion of a torpedo dropped from the air 
had demolished them. ‘lhe walls behind the 
narrow slits that served as observation holes 


and openings through which to fire machine 


guns, were pitted where the fire of the Allies 


had found its way into the haven of safety 


and, I was told, had killed many Germans on 


duty in them. 
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A few days earlier I had visited the great 
battery of powerful guns which yon Tirpitz 
planted at Knocke, near the north-eastern 
extremity of Belgium. Like the dug-outs 
the battery was housed in concrete shelters™ 
so solid-looking that it seemed impossible 
even for an earthquake to damage them. 
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Military Review in the Ground Place, Bruges, 
on August 4th, 1925. 


And yet the end of the last dug-out had 
been completely blown in by fire from the 
Allies, and huge blocks of concrete littered 
about showed the damage that had been done 
to the redoubt. ; 

I also saw “Long Max,” the big 15-inch 
German gun planted in the midst of the 
peaceful country-side, in a lovely copse, at 4 
Leugenboom. From this position of comparat- 
ive security it bombarded Furnes, Dunkirk, 
Coxyde, Forthem and Alveringhem, many . 
miles distant. It seemed invincible. 

And yet it fell into the hands of the 
Belgians. The Germans tried to put it’ out 
of action before giving it up, by loading it 
and levelling it horizontally, expecting that 


vad, 
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- not; really. care. very : 
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the projectile, on reaching the concrete mass 


facing it before entirely shot. out.of the tube, , 
it, up. > 


of the gun, would burst and blow 
Instead of being stopped by the concrete, 
however, if made a breach in it and burst 
about a thousand yards away, leaving the. 
big gun intact. It stands to-day just as the 
Germans left it, a mute reminder of the 
futility of force. 

None of these infernal inventions enabled 
the Germans to make their will prevail upon 


his actual or potential enemy ! 
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it served: as an incentive to increase the 
destructive power of the shell shot from a 
land or marine. gun, or the bomb ur torpedo 


launched from a fighting aeroplane or sub- 


marine. No military. or aerial or naval 
strategy .can possibly remain invincible for 
any length of time, provided the enemy is 
resourceful. and persistent. 

And yet every general feels that he has 
better brains than any general in the pay of 
The masing 


Belgium, or France, or Britain. The more ready of cannon fodder for the next war, 
solidly a dug-out was constructed, the more therefore, continues unabated. 
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. By HAR DAYAL, ma. | 


E are “doing much K education these 


_ days,and the noble example set by our 

- beloved, world-famed Mahakavi -and 
Maha-rishi of Bolpur. should - 
devote. our lives to the cause of education. 


We need better education both- for the upper . 


and ‚middle classes and-the “masses.” Ï. do 
much. for the. . upper 
classes, that: possess much. wealth, and- noble 
rank. . 
labourer, the poor artisan, the poor. ‘servant, 
the poor shopkeeper, the poor artist, the 
poor professor, the poor 
journalist, the poor school teacher, 
poet, the poor scientist, 
greatest of .them 
philosopher. — 
The, poor middle: ‘classes _ 
sympathy and respect. - They -` - should equip 
themselves with knowledge and power for, the 


the poor 
an d—highest and 


good of the country. If some exceptionally -. 


endowed member of the aristocratic classes 
shows signs of enlightenment.and patriotism, 


he should be welcomed with joy and love ;.. 
‘we .must not expect much from.the. 
Let . 
us devote: ourselves to the education of the.. 


but 
rajas, the landowners ‚and the capitalists. 
middle classes. (the “intelligenzia”), the 
peasants and: the labourers. 

T beg to put three ideas before the eli al: 
ists of India in connection with the - develop- 
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Inspire us to. 


engineer, the poor , 
statesman of every. country. If 
. portant subjects 
all—the poor, very ee ; 


have ‘all my F 


Greek and Pali at our universities. 


ment of middle-class education. The new 
universities may - be expected to take the 
lead in this matter. We know that much 
depends on the curriculum of the universities 
in a newly awakened country. The early 
Renaissance in Europe took its rise from the 
medieval’. universities of the 12th and the 
13th. centuries, and modern Germany kas 
been created by its universities. Buddhist 


- culture also found its source and ‘centre at 
J ae the poor—the poor fer the poor 


Nalanda and Takshashila 
days of our. glory. “What subjects are 
taught at your universities ?’’ This question 
should be, put by every sociologist to the 
some im- 
are neglected, the nation 
will suffer for it, Development must be 
manysided, full-orbed, self-renewing, ever- 
evolving. When a country begins to decline, 
the stagnation begins with the universities. 
The brain - is’ first affected, and. the body is 
smitten afterwards. ` 

In these days, we need not be afraid that 


in those far-off 


the claims of Science will be overlooked in our 


new universities., Science has conquered and 
will continue ‘on. hér triumphant career: 


“Who loves not knowledge ? Who shall rail 

~ Against her beauty ?- ‘May she mix 
. With men and prosper. Who-shall fix 

Her pillars? Let her work prevail.” 

I beg to put in a.plea for the study of 
Greek 
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and Pali—two very unpopular and “unpracti- 
cal” subjects ‘these are! Who would care 
for them ? All sensible people appreciate the 
value of science and modern languages, his- 
tory and economics; but why should we en- 
courage the study of Pali and Greek? What 
ean New India get in return for money spent 
on these subjects ? Why should we endow 
chairs of Pali and Greek in perpetuity at all 
our wniversites ? 

Greek has now fallen on evil days and 


evil tongues even in Europe. So much the 
worse for Kurope. We know that the study 


of ancient Greek literature, history and philo- 
sophy was the first stage of the great Re- 
naissancein Europe. All the power, knowledge, 
freedom aud glory of modern Europe are de- 
rived from that Renaissance. It may be 
regarded as the central event that separates 
two periods in the history of the human 
race. The European peoples were grovelling 
in ignoranee, slavery, superstition and mon- 
kery; and Greece and only Greece could 
give them the power that freed them from 
that incubus of the Dark Ages. That liberat- 
ing and inspiring influence came from the 
ancient Greeks, chiefly through the writings 
of their great poets, historians and philo- 
sophers. The names are few, but they are 
names of power and magic,—Homer, Aeschy- 
lus, Euripides, Sophocles, Pindar, Aristo- 
phanes, Herodotus, ‘Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, Plato, Aristotle, Diogenes Laertius, 
Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus; Plutarch, and per- 
haps a few others of a lower rank. These 
names were the real Renaissance. This is the 
elixir that gave life, 
to Europe. ltis strange that books could 
have such power, only dead books and nothing 


more. Everything had to be learned only - 


from books. And this is the miracle of his- 
tory. Greek words were not mere sounds 
and signs; they were fountains of power and 
life, though Hellenism had been dead and buried 
for a thousand years. 

Modern Europe learned: the meaning 
of Freedom, Reason, Beauty, and Develop- 
ment only from these ancient Greek manus- 
cripts. Greek culture taught them that this 
world and this life are infinitely beautiful and 
interesting, and thatthe complete growth of 
an individual or a society can be attained 
only through science, democracy, poetry, 
philosophy and art. Gymnastics and athletics 
for the Body ; Literature and Science for 
the Mind: Philosophy and Art for Character. 
. This wonderful formula of per pormal Tej u- 


- is Greece. 


full and abundant life, 
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venation was acquired by the European 
nations during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. ‘This was and is and always shall 
be the only genuine science of spiritual 
medicine for the woes of humanity. The 
Moslems finally rejected Greek, and there- 
fore fell behind Europe in the race of 
civilization. The fate of the Moslem nations. 
shows what Europe has gained from Helle- 
nism. 

India, China, Persia and other Eastern. 
nations suffer from the same evils that 
afflicted medieval Europe—slavery, des- 
potism, metaphysics, superstition, asceticism, 
ignorance, emptiness. We are now in the 
midst of our new Renaissance, and it behoves. 
us to drink deep at the fountain-head, which 
We study English, French and 
German, and we travel in Europe and 
America. This is necessary. But we must. 
not content ourselves with English, French, 
German and Italian. We must also make 
ourselves masters of Greek literature, be- 
cause these modern writings are but echoes 
and imitations of it. We admire the disciples 3. 
but we should also learn directly from the 
great Teacher of them all. We know the 
beauty and grandeur of modern European 
poetry, art, philosophy and politices; we 
should also find out the secret of it all by 
studying Greek civilization, assimilating it 
fully in our Hindu culture. England, France, 
Germany aud Italy have done much and 
written much: but such power is not in 
their words as we find in Greek. Life, power, 
force, stimulus, inspiration, transforming in- 
fluence, driving energy, compelling ideals, 
heart-subduing appeal, mind-enthralling 
thought—ali this and much more can be 
found at its highest and best in Greek and 
Greek alone. As the moon gives us more 
light than Sirius, Voga, Capella and all the- 
bright stars combined, so Greek is more 
important for tha spiritual development of 
India and Asia than English, French, German, 
Italian and Russian put together. 

We shall need great poets, and our bud- 
ding versifiers should and must read and 
recite Homer, and Pindar. We shall need 
prose-writers, and our, young litterateurs | 
should and must study Plato and Isocrates. 
We shall need original thinkers, and our 
new philosophers and “munis” should and 
must know all about the Greek philosophers 
from Thales to Simplicius. We shall need 
statesmen, and our rising politicians should 
and must read Plutarch and the Funeral 


_may-.ask- for testimonials. 
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Oration of Pericles. We shall need artists, 
and our sculptors must and should give 
their days and nights to Phidias and Praxiteles. 
We shall need orators, and our promising 
democratic leaders should and must master 


the message of Demosthenes. No other 
language can be the instrument of such 
all-round spiritual development. We must 


learn the modern languages, but some of us 
must also learn Greek thoroughly. 

I do not propose that every boy and 
girl should be compelled to learn—and there- 
fore to hate—Greek. I wish that a few 
gifted and brilliant students in each genera- 
tion should master Greek. That is a very 
modest demand. Greek is necessary only 
for the leaders of thought and progress. 
Greek can help only talent and genius. 
Ordinary students cannot acquire a thorough 
knowledge even of their own mother-tongue 
and English. I-think that a few of the best 
scholars and linguists in each college should 
ibe persuaded to learn Greek. That is 
sufficient. Others must get the message 
through these high-priests of 
Greek is only like leaven-like seed,—like 
sunshine,—like rain,—like the atma. Soul- 
less indeed will civilization soon become, if 
Greek is lost. and forgotten. : 

This is an age of Advertisement, and w 
Here are a few 


of the 


of them. 
Goethe, the greatest 
said :— 


“Though one of the Greek tragedians may seem 
rather greater and more complete than: another, 
their work as a whole has a single pervading 
quality. It is marked by grandeur, excellence, 
sanity, complete humanity, a high philosophy of 
Dfe, bs lofty way of thinking, a_ powerful. intuition. 
We fin 
and epic poetry as well as in. their drama; we 
find them in their philosophers, orators and 
historians, and. to an equally high degree, in their 
surviving sculpture... Beside the great Greek 
poets, I am absolutely nothings...” 


Wordsworth, the poet of Nature and 
Freedom, said :— 


“Where would one look for a greater orator 
than Demosthenes ; or finer dramatic poetry, next 
to Shakespeare, than that .of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, not to speak of Euripides.” 


Shelley, whom we in India know and 
love so well, said :— 


_ “The period, which intervened between the 
birth of Pericles and the death of Aristotle is un- 
doubtedly: the most memorable in the history of 
the world.” 


J, S. Mill says :— 


Germans, 


Hellenism. ` 


these qualities in their surviving lyric . 


“The Greeks. are the most remarkable reople 
who have yet existed.. They were the béginers 
of nearly everything, Christianity excepted, of 
which the modern world makes its boast.” 


Macaulay, whom we appreciate so highly 
as a prose-artist, said :— 


“I have gone back to Greek literature wth a 
passion quite astonishing to myself.--...I felt ¿s if 
I had never known before what intellectual _ enjoy- 
ment was. Oh, that wonderful people !---.-.T -hink 
myself very fortunate in having heen able tc 
return to’ these great masters while still. in the full 
vigour of life and when my taste and Judgment 
are mature,..-..-Thucydides 1s the greatest historian 
that ever lived.” 


Gibbon, the great historian, says :— 


“Greek is the'golden key that can unlock the 
treasures of antiquity, of a musical and prolific 
language that gives a soul to the objects of sonse 
and a body to the abstractions of philosophy.” 


Froude, the brilliant historian, says :— 


“On long voyages, I take Greeks as my bes 
companions. Greek literature is wine that doe. no’ 
spoil by time.------Homer and Shakespeare stanc fal 
away above mankind.” 


Renan, the famous French savant, says :— 


“The impression. Athens made on me 53 by 
far the strongest I have ever felt. There is on 
place, where perfection exists; there is no cher 
That place is Athens.” 


Alexander Pope, the translator of Homer 
says :— 
“Homers work is a wild paradise- It 3 t 


the strength of his amazing invention we ar t 
attribute that unequalled fire and rapture, waicl 
is so forcible in Homer that no man of a ru 
poetical spirit is master of himself while he rad 

im.------The harmony of his verse makes us corfes 
that he had not only _the richest head, but th 
finest ear, in the world. His numbers awaken an 
raise us like the sound of a trumpet.” 


Emerson, the oracle of America, says :— 


“Out of Plato come all things that are stil 
written and debated among men of thought. Toer 
was never such range of speculation. It is a dsc 
pline in logic, taste, symmetry, poetry, langmer 
rhetoric, ontology, morals and practical wiscon 
Plato is philosophy, and _ philosophy. Plato-- Hi 
broad humanity transcends all sectional Iie: 
His works have been the Bible of the learned fo 
2200 years--The excellence of Europe and «si 
are in Plato’s brain.--there is indeed no weapor i 
all the armoury of wit which he did not pos es 
and use,—epic, analysis, intuition, music, satire, 2n 
Irony. His illustrations are poetry, and his jest 
illustrations.. How many ages have gone by, 2n 
he remains unapproached.” 


Hegel, the great and 
philosopher, said :— 

“If the proper earnestness prevailed in ph Ic 
sophy, nothing would be more worthy of establiskin 


than a foundation for a special lectureship o 
Aristotle, for he is, of all the ancients, the mos 


cloudy Germa 
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worthy of study---He was one of the richest and 
most comprehensive geniuses that ever appeared. 
He was a man, beside whom no age has an equal 
to place.” 

Darwin, 
in 1882 :— 

“From quotations I had seen, I had a high 
notion of Aristotle’s merits, but I had not the most 
remote notion: what a wonderful man he was. 
Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my two gods, 
though in very different ways: but they were 
mere school boys to old Aristotle. D 


Matthew Arnold says :— 


“I fearlessly assert that Goethe’s Hermann and 
Dorothea, Byron’s Child Harold, and other modern 
poems leave the reader cold in comparison with the 
effect produced upon him by the latter books of 
the Iliad and by the Oresteia.” 

Such unanimous ‘testimony must make us 
think and act. Here are great European 
poets, philosophers and writers, who acknow- 
ledge the superiority of -the Greek masters ! 
We must, therefore, learn directly from the 
Greeks. Modern Europe points the way to 
ancient Athens, where our pilgrimage must 
end. English; French, German and Russian 
are only rest-houses on the upward paul: 
Greece. is the ane of culture. 


H. 


So aah for Greek Now I with to plead 
the cause of Pali. ‘Among ancient languages, 
Pali perhaps stands next to Greek in import- 
ance. Pali is our -own; it is of India, 
though our priests have forgotten it. But 
that. is no reason why the people should 
also forget it. Pali must be restored . to ‘its 
rightful position as a subject of study. “The 
priests of India ‘banished Pali from the 
country, because Pali literature condemned 
Caste and’ Priesteraft, and. proclaimed the 
equality 


the prophet of Evolution, wrote 


We have the Ramayana. for 
Rama and the Mahabharata for Krishna ; but 
how-can even orthodox Hindus Jearn some- 
thing about’ the words and deeds of their 
third great avatara, Buddha ? Ifthe orthodox 
Hindus take these three great names together, 
they should’ also study the. Pali Tripitaka, 
especially the Digha and Majjhima Nikayas, 
which tell us .of Buddha. ‘Further; 
us are not priests, and many of us are not 
orthodox 'sanatan-dharmists: We are- men 
and Hindus, and we ought to be keenly 
interested in the early history of the wonder- 
ful Buddhist movement. Ignorance, of . Pali 
makes. a great period of Indian history, ‘quite 
a blank for our scholars. During. that period, 
Tudia nohigved her greatest: triumphs. in 


of ' all men in society. Pali is the . 
glory of India. 


 all-of ` 
of 
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science, ethics, education, art and international 
prestige. India has produced few greater 
men than Buddha, Asoka, Mahinda, Buddha- 
ghosha, > Kumarajiva and other, immortal re- 
presentatives of the Buddhist period. Pali is. 
not a rival of Sanskrit; it is only a daughter 
of Sanskrit. We cannot study our history and 
civilization without a thorough knowledge of. 
both Sanskrit and Pali: Pali literature should 
be made available in the Devanagari script. 
We have-made a‘small beginning, but ‘the 
Pali society of England has already. issued 
many volames. Our Pali Text society should 
wake up. ; e 

I do not value Pali merely as ‘an anti- 
quarian ora scholar. I confess I do not 
understand or appreciate the peculiar meta- 
physics of Buddhism and the- theories of 
asceticism and pessimism, which are` ex- 
pounded with such prolixity in Pali literature.. 
The ethical teachings of Buddhism’ ‘have ‘al- 
ready been incorporated in orthodox Hinduism. 
I am also not very enthusiastic for the 
much-landed virtue of vegetarianism, which 
seems to be the culmination of Buddhist and 
Jaina ethics. Great nations cannot thrive on 
a vegetarian diet, though a few idealists may 
be able to live and work on milk and pulses. 
I personally can do without many superfluous 
and expensive articles of food; but I believe 
that a diet of.meat and fish supplies the 


-necessary nerve-basis fora progressive civiliza- 


tion. Rama and Krishna were not vegetarians. 
IL must express my conviction that vegetari- 
anism as a national custom is a terrible mis- 
take, as Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh clear- 


ly understood. Tt certainly destroys the 
great sciences of- zoology, anatomy and 
physiology, and thus robs us of knowledge. 


It leads to malnutrition and racial degeneracy. 
Theories of religion and hygiene may be good 
in their way; but I have come to the .con- 
clusion that vegetarianism is not necessary 
or beneficial in any way for normal, healthy 
people. It is not a sin to eat meat, while it 
may-sometimes be a: sin to persist blindly in 
vegetarianism. I cannot, therefore, appreciate 
this legacy of Buddhism and I must ask my 
Hindu brethren to think of the’ roast meat 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
Hinduism took over evil things like celibate 
monks, maya, pessimism, vegetaTianism and 
idolatry from Buddhism ; but alas! where is. 
the pearl’ of great price that now lies ‘hidden 
and buried in bulky Pali tomes in - lovely 

Lanka? That pearl is Buddha’s.. teaching 
about caste and priestcraft. We need it at 
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this: present crisis in ouy history. That . 
why I value Pali. 

Caste is the curse of India. EEA in all 
its forms, has made us a nation. of slaves. 
More than 1200 years. ago, the . short-sighted 


¥priests of the new Hindu “Church. thought 


„Whole miserable farce ended in. 


_ Us. 


a. 


that they could secure powers permanently 
for their caste by, excluding the other . castes 
from higher’ education and . dividing ‘them 
into mutually. hostile sections. The Hindus 
were forbidden to marry freely among them- 
selves; and they were directed .to abstain 
from eating and drinking . with one another. 
Could blind folly go ‘further? 

The priests rejoiced that they had A p 
ed in their designs. ‘Their system gave Hindu 
India a short period of sham glory and unity 
but it was a false dawn. Priesteraft and 
caste could not supply a firm foundation for 
a healthy society. The priests really cut the 
branch on which they were sitting. The 
disaster and 
centuries of slavery. The priests” wished. to 
lord it over the Hindus for ever and ever, 
but they themselves became the slaves of: the 
Moslems and the Europeans, Thus Caste has 
led to a. veritable reductio ad absurdum. The 


priest is our master, but he himself (and all, 


of'us) are the ‘slaves of foreigners. This is 
the fruit of caste. The mills of History 
grind slow, but they grind exceeding small. 
It is not Tslam, and 
has destroyed India. 
within us. 
This 

Society twice committed ‘suicide. 

Where in Indian literature shall we find 
an antidote. to this deadly cobra venom of 
caste’? We have had many Vaishnava ‘and 
modern teachers, who have preached ' against 
caste.. All honour to them and their work. 


‘No, our enemy ‘is 
Priesteraft’ and easte have slain 


' But we see that they have not accoimplished 


- cably. This should bé. our vow.: 


- Hindu, unity as 


such a monster’ that some 
“needed 
“Destroy” it ‘we must, or 
it will’ destroy. us. Caste must. go, ‘and it 
must not — go slowly and’ gradually, 
but immediately and ' completely, and  irrevo- 


much. Caste is 
tremendous and irresistible Force is 
for its destruction.” 


promise with caste in any shapé or form, and 
our ‘practical ‘social ideal. 
‘We-do not need four castes or thrée or two. 


“We do not wish to ‘hear. all that “foolish ” 


talk about the four castes and. their ‘duties. 
We do. not want. , these four | 
brahmana, kshatriya, vaisya and. Sudra. | “We 
are only. men and Hindus, and then we 


_ have our different occupations. 
. true citizens of India, and we are’ members 
of the League of Nations, 


~ dealing. nonsensical, 


Deeper than’ the wells ` 
shall we dig a grave for these inauspiciors 
“names, of evil.omen, suggestive of inequality 
and ‘discord, weakness and servitude. — 


exterminated Pali in India. They 
. detest Pali on account. of the philosophice: 
‘ doctrines or the ethical precepts of Buddhism. 
They even acknowledged Buddha as a great 
_ teacher and deified him. 
that Buddha’s wonderful words should nat 


' citadel of caste. 
Perish India! But our caste must rule” 


it.is not England, that | 
and exploit Asia and Africa.” 


‘clue to that period of Indian history. 
is the truth of history. Hindu 


against caste- and priestoraft 
` Kavir, Keshav Chunder Sen and Dayanand: 
“have already. attacked caste, but the word ai 
‘Buddha has also great power. 
‘say the same: thing, but the greatest of them 
` piakes men do,’ the ‘right, while the lesse: 
“prophets | only’ tell mën to do the right. Ther, 


people and giving them power to 


“No com- |. 
- he must heal ,the sick.. 


pames. of 


63° 


We are ako 
These are our nev 
Away with the deat_- 
and meaningless divisicn 
of society into brahmanas, kshatriyas, vaisyis 
and sudras. ‘These Sanskrit words should not 
be found in the vocabulary of New Indic. 
of desert Rajputara 


names and terms. | 


Then we shall be able to erect a mont- 
ment to the other sweet life-giving names, 


such as Hindu, Bharat-varsha (with Benga, 
Maharashtra, Gujrat, Hindidesha, Punjab, etc) 


Prajatantra,, Swarajya, Buddhivada, Samyavad., 
Vidya. ang, ‘other’ such holy., mantras ` of th 


' future. 


mimand why the priest. 
did nat 


Now we 


But they wished 
be heard within India, as those words woulc 
have the power of dynamite against th: 
They said: “Perish Pali 
juss 
as mapy Englishmen say today, “Perish th. 
whole world, but our nation must dominate 
This is tho 
Pai 
Pali will 
feet of 


will be our ally against caste. 
take us Straight . to the holy. 


“Buddha, who may have taught some wronz 
ideas, but’ who certainly uttered a tremendous 


“lion-roar” (to, use, a Buddhist expression) 
Nanak and 


Many teacher. 


between exhorting: 
act. m 
physician does not, merely write prescriptions 
We should, thereforc. 
unearth. from the archives of our nation th» 
‘precious words ‘of © the "Buddha, ° which did 
abolish and destroy’ caste in India when the” 


is a great: difference 


were uttered. We must fight caste with ac 
‘the weapons, that ` we can get. We master \ 
‘vast army for this Campaign. , We take all 


the” wisdom. of the’ “West. and ‘the East fo- 
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this great struggle. Europe teaches us; our 
medieval and modern saints awaken us; and 
now let us also listen to the mighty word 
of Buddha, which shall never be forgotten 
by mankind, and that word consumes caste 
to dust and ashes. 

We should tell the people that Rama 
killed Ravana, and Krishna slew Kansa and 
Buddba was born to destroy the more terri- 
ble demon of caste (not merely to abolish 
animal-sacrifices and flesh-diet, as the priests 
now teach us). 
of Buddha, which have come down to 
in Pali. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Caste 
ruined Guru Govind Singh’s work. Caste 
disintegrated the Mahratta empire. Priests 
and caste destroyed the magnificent army 
created by Maharaja Runjit Singh. This is 
my interpretation of history. The priests are 
today condemning and opposing Mahatma 
Gandhi. When any great movement is started 
in India, the priests as a class will try their 
utmost to smother it, if their pre-eminence 
is not acknowledged. They will destroy every 
good movement rather than give up the old 
privileges of their caste. Caste and Priest- 
craft stand or fall together. India can . never 
establish and: maintain a= free State, so 
long as caste rules in our society. This is 
not a social or a religious problem. It is 
a political, question. Caste will undermine 
and destroy every indigenous State that 
may., arise in India, and land us again 
in bondage. It will be the same sad story 
once more. All Hindu’ political parties must 
therefore accept the immediate abolition of 
easte as a principle, they should insist on 
the introduction of inter-caste marriage and 
interdining, and recognize the right of all 
Hindus to higher education. Guru Govind 
Singh learned by experience that he could 
not create an efficient army without first 
abolishing caste. The history of the Mahrattas 
shows that civil’ administration cannot be 
carried on without destroying caste in Hindu 
society. I am therefore not “going too far” 
or “meddling with delicate social and religi- 
ous questions,’ when I propose that all 
Hindu parties must'adopt the “No Caste” 
programme. I predict that all Hindu . move- 
ments that ignore this suggestion, will go to 
pieces. You may deliver speeches, pass resolu- 
tions, and sign Commonwealth Bills ad infini- 
tum, but you will discover (if you live long 
enough) that caste-ridden Hindus cannot 
work together, or establish a free State or 


us 


We can cite the very words. 
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create a victorious army. This is thus a 
political question of the first magnitude. I 
have some experience of practical political 
work. Our heroes may fight, and our martyrs 
may fling away their lotus lives in early 
bloom ; but old wily Priestcraft and Caste 
will again ruin their work, if these two 
enemies are left alive. That leader who can 
organize a caste-free political party among 
the Hindus, will be the liberator of India. 
This is the message of Buddha and Guru 
Govind Singh. 

We must therefore provide for the study 
of Pali, as we are Hindus and scholars and 
reformers and nationalists. We take Pali out 
of the dim past, use it in the living present, 
and build for the future. 


In 


My third idea about education is that 
we should establish residential public o 
for the middle classes in the hills. i 
think of English history, I realize that ‘ton, 
Harrow and other residential schools have 
educated many generations of English boys 
according to certain civic ideals. A residen- 
tial school develops sense of solidarity and 
teaches the habit of good team-work. Such 
schools ‘should be located in the cool hilly 
regions of northern India and the Deccan. 


' I believe that we must send our children to 


the hills, if we wish to create a class of 
competent military officers and civil adminis- 
trators in India. I may be mistaken, but I 
do believe that a hot climate is enervating 
and robs the educated classes of physical ` 
vigour and mental energy. The peasants andy 
the labourers may get used to the heat of 
the plains, but I must express the opinion 
that the salvation of India will come from 
the mountains. The sturdy Moguls, Afghans 
and Scythians became lazy and inert on 
account-of our climate. India is the grave 
of manly races. The educated classes of a 
country are its brain. They must be fit aa 
efficient. They manage the State and all its 
institutions. They must be able to work 
hard and find joy in work. Now no one 
who is not an angel or a donkey, can find 
real joy in work, when the thermometer, 
shows 35° or 40° Centigrade (and how do” 
we know that our patient Indian donkey 
enjoys his work ? Perhaps he does not.) I 
think that the boys and girls of our middle 
classes must flee to the hills early in life, 
and visit the plains only for a few weeks 
each year. 
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In the hills, they will be able to eat 
auch meat. They will also ride and play 
ootball and hockey. They will thus develop 
robust physique. They will also be able to 

0 hard mental work without fatigue. The 
timate will help them there ; while ‘itis their 
nemy on the plains. All residential schools 
nd colleges should be transferred to the 


"5 = srs ~ x> ; - "ern Ty Te eee a ere 


hills, where the educated classes can be saved 
from physical and mental degeneration. „I 
humbly draw the attention of the Arya 
Gurukula authorities and other leaders to 
this very fundamental question. 

MOLNLYCKE, 

(Sweden) 

The 6th September, 1925. 
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II: BRITISH HAWKERS AND SHOPKEEPERS 
Illustrated with photographs specially taken for the purpose by the author 


5 By Sr. NIHAL SINGH 


li 


NY old lum-baire! Any old lum-baire !” 
A dozen times a day—sometimes 
oftener--that cry drifts into my study from 
he street. The man—or mayhap the woman 
-from whom it issues, is out for the pur- 
ose of buying old “lumber.” That term is 
want to include cast-off clothing, empty 
ottles, discarded furniture, scrap-iron, old 
aper, and anything else which the thrifty 
ousewife may wish to get rid of, but which 
he feels should bring in some money, even 
hough the amount be trifling. 
L Some of these persons have a musical 
‘oice, and it is pleasant to hear their cry: 
Any old lum-baire.” Very often, however 
heir voices are raucous, add they make a 
rightful noise. How many a time their 
hrill call has kurst in on me in the midst 
f writing an article for an important 
teview, disturbing the train of my thoughts 
o that I wished the whole tribe of “rags- 
ld-iron” men and women in perdition ! 
The Britons who make their living in 
his manner are quite artful. They know 


hat they are considered a nuisance by most : 
lersons, and resort to all manner of ‘ devices 


n order to get the chance of speaking with 
he mistress of the house. In some cases 
hey send an advance agent, who drops a 
‘ard or a printed bill through the letter-box 
ind gives the postman’s knock, so that some 
me will come to the door. The card or 


bill announces that so-and-so will call in 
half-an-hour or an hour, and purchase any 
cast-off clothing or other articles which the 





The “rags-old-iron” man 





tier. 
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householder may wish to dispose of, a re- 
quest is made for the return of the card, as 
stationery and printing—unlike the human 
cry—cost mvney. 

So bent are those persons upon plying 
their trade that they will hang on, once the 
door is opened, until they are fairly. thrown 
out. I have personally witnessed ‘cases in 
which one of them planted his foot on the 
threshold immediately the door was opened 
so that it was impossible to slam the door in 
his face. The servant had to wait until he 
was ready to go away. 

The “rags-old-iron” men and women can 
also be very selective. I had an example 
‘of this trait in their character the ` other day 
when in May last, I was clearing out my 
study in London preparatory -to going to 
the Continent. A huge pile of- newspapers 
was sacked up in a corner, 
these men cry “any old lum-baire’” I opened 
the window and beckoned to him to come up. 
Gunny-bag in hand he ascended the stairs 
and entered the room, surveyed the heap of 
litter, and. asked, in a disgusted | tone of 
voice : > 
“Is that the rubbish you wish to get rid 
-of, sir? 

“Yes, I replied. 

“No old clothes ag 
- “None whatever.” 

“That paper is not worth the trouble of 
carting it away,” said the dealer in old rags. 

I like to discuss the affairs of life with 
these common -people in Britain, because, 
after all, they are the real British people— 
the men and women who, by their votes, 
put the Baldwins and MacDonalds in power 
¿vnd who ean chastise when, sooner or later, 
they go to the polls. In a sense, they are 
our real rulers. | 

Jy, therefore, took the trouble to remind 

that person that during the war, when the 
‘German submarines were playing havoc with 
shipments of pulp from Norway, Sweden, 
Canada and the United States of America, 
and old paper was being repulped over and 
over again, he and his kind were eager 
enough to secure every scrap of it they could 
lay their hands on, and paid, if I remember 

aright, something like a penny for” three 
pounds of it. 

“That is so, Governor,’ he replied, ` ‘but 
you see the war is over. The German navy, 
which was to blow up this little country, is 
at the bottom, of the sea. We are on top. 

And where is Mr. Kaiser ? We can get all 


Hearing ‘one of 
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the pulp that we need, and, therefore, have 
no further use for old paper.” 

“Just wait a minute,” I said to him, and 
I motioned out of the window to the fish- 


-monger’s boy, who was delivering fish to the ¥ 


servant, to come up. “Here 
for you, Sonny,” I said. 

“Thank you kindly for it, sir,’ he replied, 
and he got down on bis hands and knees 
on the floor and began to gather up the 
newspapers into a neat pile. His employer 
would have to pay money to an old paper- 
dealer if compelled to go to him. I knew, 
therefore, that he would be glad to get it for 
nothing. 

Disconcerted, the “rags-old-iron’” man, 
who had expected that I would even pay him 
something to cart away the papers which he 
would sell to a shopkeeper for wrapping 
paper — at a good price, sheepishly asked ; 


is some paper 


“Nothing for me this morning sir, then ps 


< 


And putting his empty gunny-bag over his~ 
shoulder he slunk down the stairs and out of 
the door. 


II 

British tradespeople and hawkers are 
constantly calling at the house or going past 
it crying out their wares, throughout the day. 
The milkman, is the earliest among them, 
makes his first round early in the morning, 
before many of his customers are awake, and 
leaves a pint or a quart of milk, and, in the 
case of rich customers, a quantity of cream, 
outside the door. He comes in all his glory, 
however, when he makes his second round, 
some time after breakfast and before lunch. & 
He may carry his cans in a cart drawn by a 
horse, or in a“ pram’ ” (perambulator) which 
he pushes by hand, or in buckets which he 
holds in his hands. In any case the brass 
top and handles of the big milk-can are 
polished brightly. The cart is festooned with 
tin buckets of various sizes, with perhaps a 
few bottles for particular customers, held in 
metal carriers. There. is sure, also, to be a 
sket containing butter, eggs, and perhaps a 
w of such commodities as baking powder, 
honey, and even tinned salmon or sardines. 
As he approaches, he makes a weird noise, a4 
cross between the mewing of a cat and the 
hooting of an owl, only much louder than 
either of those animals could possibly make 

it—which is the cry of his trade. 
Until a few years ago the milkman used 
to make a third call, round about tea-time 
but the war gave the confraternity sufficient 
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courage to free themselves from the slavery 
of calling in the afternoon. At first the 
housewives declared that they would be un- 
able ‘to carry on if the milk was not delivered 
at tea-time. No nation submits to the fiat of 
Fate more ungraciously,—but nevertaeless com- 
pletely than do the British. They soon learned 
that it was perfectly practicable for them to 
take in all the milk they required in the 
forenoon, Before the war had proceeded very far 
the third delivery of milk had become only 
a memory of the past. 

To my mind the manner in which mi 
and cream are delivered in Britain falls fa 
below modern standards of hygiene. The 
arrangements in America where glass bottles 
(and, in the case of advanced communities, 
paper cartons) are used, are far in advance 
of the British methods. 

When I first visited London, some 15 
years ago, it was unusual to see milk be- 
ing delivered in glass bottles. Nearly all 
the dairymen used tin buckets for the pur- 
pose, as their forefathers had done for genera- 
tions beyond recall. I insisted upon having 
my milk delivered in bottles. Our servant, 
to whom I gave the necessary instructions, 
tried to convince me that buckets were far 
cleaner than bottles. When I told her that 
she was a decade or two behind the times, 
she brought the milkman the next time he 
called, to back her up. By cross-examining 
the man I found that British dairymen were 
really not so dense as they were perverse. 
They tried to stick to the buckets because 
they were averse from spending money upon 
milk bottling machinery and glass bottles, 
J was astonished, however, at the gullibility 
of their customers who swallowed the tales 
invented in the cow-shed and dairy. 

Some time before the war the British 
people had acquired a sufficient sense of 
Sanitation to refuse to be fooled by such 
arguments, and bottles were fast being intro- 
duced. The war, however, cut off the supply 
of bottles from the Continent. The British 
might be able to produce glass of good qua- 
lity in the laboratory, but not in the fac 
at a price which would compete, quality for 
price, with the glass made in Germany or 
Austria. Despite the special aid given to the 
industry by the State during the war, the 
British have been unable to render them- 
selves self-sufficing in this respect, and as 
the hatred begotten by the hostilities is begin- 
ning to give way to economic considerations, 
to which the British are peculiarly sensitive, 
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more Continental glass is being imported mto 
Britain. Several dairymen have already 
installed milk bottling machinery, and others 
are: following their example as rapidly as they 
can. 





The British Scissors Grinder 


The fight for clean milk which the far- 
seeing scientists and hygienists are conduet- 
ing from London and other centres is, how- 
ever, achieving success slowly. The men aad 
women who are engaged in the production of 


milk are, as a rule, poorly educated, and 
find it difficult to abandon methods and — 
appliances which they have inherited. Tae — 
business of delivering milk in the metro- 
politan area is, moreover, beimg carried on 
in most cases by concerns which are afilist- 
ed, and which constitute what would >e 
called in America a “trust” or “combine.” 
They are, therefore, able to de pretty mueh 
as they please. 


II 


In some cases, a little before the milkman 
makes his second round, in others a litle 
later, the green-grocer calls for orders. He 
usually comes merely with book and peneil 
in hand, just to note down the requiremerts 
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for the day; and later, the vegetables and 
fruit ordered are brought by another boy. 
Some housewives are, however, not disposed 
to trust the green-grocer to send them such 
goods as he may choose. Through bitter ex- 
perience they have learned that more likely 
than not he will work off stale or inferior 
goods on them while the fresher, better stock 
is kept back for those persons who come to 
buy on the spot, and who must be tempted 
by freshness or beauty to buy. For the 
benefit of such customers some green-grocers 
send a boy with a basket of tempting samples, 
from which to choose. Phot 

Aside from the green-grocers who keep 
shops and eall for orders, vegetable hawkers 
make regular rounds—some of them every 
day, others periodically—in all parts of London 
with the exception of the exclusive neigh- 
bourhoods occupied by the .ultra-rich. Some 
of them carry vegetables and fruit in 
baskets balanced on their heads or 
hung on their arms, much as our own 
vegetable sellers do. Most of them, however, 
have some sort of vehicle from which they 
vend their wares—a hand cart which they 
push, or a barrow or cart drawn by a_ horse 
or donkey. Of late, I have seen even motor 
cars pressed into service for this purpose. 

It may be that the peripatetic green- 
erocer specialises in a particular vegetable, 
such as potatoes, or cabbage, or onions, or a 
single kind of fruit—bananas, or oranges, or 
strawberries, or perhaps pine-apple which he 
has been able to secure from the market at 
a great bargain. More often, however, he 
carries about a general stock of vegetables 
and fruit, and usually sells it a trifle lower 

than the man who keeps a shop and, there- 
fore, has more overhead charges to meet. 
Usually their wares are tastefully displayed 
so as to tempt the person who sees them to 
buy. y 

The assortment of vegetables which these 
hawkers carry, and, for that matter, the variety 
available at all the green-grocers’ shops with 
the exception of a few which cater for the very 
wealthy—has always appeared to my Indian 
eyes to be very poor. That is specially the 
case during certain seasons when, in addition 
to such root vegetables as potatoes, onions, 
carrots, turnips, Sweden turnips, parsnips and 
beet-root, only cabbage and cauliflower, or 
broccoli or curly kale, are to be had. Dur- 
ing the summer, a somewhat wider range of 
selection is offered as lettuce, water-cress, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, young onions, spring 
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greens, broad beans, French beans and green 
peas are available. Even in the best of times, 
however, the choice within the reach of even 
comparatively well-to-do people is very limited. 

I have, indeed, often wondered how the 
British are able to thrive on the diet to 
which they submit. They consume quantities 
of meat, if they can afford it. If they are 
too poor to enjoy much meat, they eat in 
place of it bread and margarine (a substitute 
for butter, supposed to be made of cocoanut 
or cotton seed or some other edible vegetable 
oil or fatty substance, but in many cases made 
out of any kind of grease which can be had 
cheap), jam and marmalade, and tea ad lib. 
They are also fond of pastries, pies and 
tarts, usually rich in lard (fat derived from 
the pig) and difficult to digest. They general- 
ly have potatoes twice a day usually boiled 
in a large quantity of water which is poured 
down the sink, carrying with 
vegetable salts and nutriment as they may 
contain. Cabbage, practically the only green 
vegetable which most persons eat,is cooked 
in the same way, as also are “spring greens” 
and other greens, and, indeed, all vegetables. 
Even spinach is treated (or maltreated) in 
the same manner by most English cooks. 
Little or no salt, and no pepper or other 
spices whatever are added to season them, and 
they are extremely tasteless and insipid to 
an Indian. 
=- No one who has ever seen an English 
housewife cooking vegetables can wonder that 
the British people have to depend so much 
upon meat and bread and jam for their 
nutriment. If we in India murdered our 
vegetables as the British do, we would soon 
be forced to change our dietary. 

The wealthier classes in Britain, of course, 


‘have a much larger variety of vegetables 


than the poor. The shops which cater 
for them can keep all sorts of vegetables 
which are specially grown under glass or im- 
ported from other countries where the win- 
ters are less inclement than in England. For 
their peas, beans and asparagus out of season, 
they have, however, to pay faney prices. I 
have seen French beans at five shillings a 
pound, and a tiny bunch of asparagus priced 
at twelve shillings and six pence displayed in a 
the shop where I was making purchases. 

In Soho, where Continentals congregate, 
it is possible occasionally to buy such vege- 
tables as brinjals (known as “aubergines” or 
“egg plants’) from the shops which cater 
principally for Americans and for Britons 
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whose palate has had a training in foreign 
cookery. It is possible, also, to buy “corn 
on the cob” (green ears of maize), green 
ginger, and other articles which we use 
commonly, at more or less fancy prices. 

Such vegetables, for most British people 
do not, however, exist. During the best part 
of the year they eat little fruit, and that 
chiefly in the form of jam, or tinned or 
bottled fruit, imported bananas and oranges 
(ripened after their arrival in a green state). 
During recent years. when shipments from 
South Africa, Australia and California have 
brought down the price of fruit, comparatively 
poor people have begun to indulge in apples, 
pears, peaches, grapes, nectarines and plums 


during the winter. Broadly speaking, how- 
ever, it may be said that the well-to-do and 
wealthy excepted, the British eat little fresh 


fruit except during the summer, when apples, 
pears, plums, strawberries, gooseberries, 
raspberries and currents are available from 
British orchards and market gardens. Fruits 
which our people eat commonly are, in fact, 
a great luxury to most Britons except in 
certain seasons. The law of compensation 
works after all. | 

| IV 

What the British green-grocer and fruit- 
seller lacks in variety, 
up. When he calls for. the order round about 
ten or eleven o’clock in the morning 
housewife, even if she belongs to the lower 
middle class, can have the choice of almost 
any kind and portion of meat imaginable. 
If she is in a mood.to spend money, she can 
have turkey, duck. chicken, pheasant, pigeon, 
grouse and other game in season ; or, if her 
purse will not stretch to that, she can have 
any cut of lamb, mutton, veal (calf), beef or 
pork, which she may desire. 

The butcher comes on a bicycle, or in a 
trap or dog-cart, or even in a motor car. He 
goes back to the shop after he has taken 
the order and delivers it in time for luncheon 
or dinner, as the case may be. 

Many housewives prefer to see the joint 
cut at the shop. They can then ensure that 
it meets their requirements—that it is not 
too lean or too fat—that the butcher dees 
not stick a wad of suet into the joint, as fat 
sold separately would be far cheaper than 
when sold as part of the meat. | 
Judging from the manner in which the 
‘butchers display their wares in their win- 
dows , and even outside them, they must be 


the butcher makes- 


the . 


proud of their artistry. To an outsider, . €s- 
pecially an Indian—and, I must say, to a 
few Britons of finer susceptibilities -with 
whom I have talked, such a sight is revolting. 





Carcass of a Sheep hanging outside a Butcher’s Shop 
with a Tin Cup tied under its nose to catch 
the dripping blood 


a I shall never forget the horror that I felt 


‘when, on the ‘second day of my ‘first visit to 


England, I saw a row cf sheep hanging in 
front of a butcher-shop—perhaps a dozen or 
more of them—head downwards, flayed except 
for the wool on their heads, with tin cups 
fastened under their noses to catch the blood 
which was dripping down through the nos- 
trils. Though I have seen the same sight 
thousands of times since then, it never ceases 
to horrify me. Often the butchers score the 
layer of fat just underneath the skin so that 
the red meat underneath it shows through, 
in fancy designs of flowers or geometrical 
patterns, and garlands. | | 

Just before Christmas or some other bank 
holiday like Easter, the butcher-shop pre- 
sents a particularly revolting sight to a 
humanitarian. Around the walls may be 
arranged a solid mass of dead pigs, hanging 
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one against. the other as close as they can 
be packed. Here and there will hang huge 
carcasses of beaf, and long lines of dead sheep 
and lambs, interspersed now and again, with 
the body of a dead calf. It is impossible for 
a person who has never seen such a sight to 
imagine what it is like. It seems such a 
pity thatso many poor animals have to die 
in order to make a feast for human beings. 

The other day I was studying the menu 
in a fashionable hotel in London. In order 
to provide the materials for that single meal, 
I figured that fish, chickens, pigs, lambs, 
sheep, calves, and cows or bullocks (no one 
enquires the sex of beef in England) had 
been sacrificed. 





The Fishmonger comes to the House daily to sell his wares 


"he meat sold in Britain is mostly import- 
ed. There is no doubt that some of that 
whicn is sold as “native killed” beef, pork, 
lamb or mutton comes fromthe New Zealand, 
the Argentine. Canada, or the United States 
of America and comes not on the hoof, but 
killed and frozen. 

During the war when a regulation was 
made by the food controller ordering that 
butchers must indicate whether the meat 
they sold was home-killed or imported, I 
noticed that the shops which theretofore had 
been vending only “home-killed’”’ immediately 
displayed signs indicating that some of the 
meat was-frozen. They resorted to all sorts 
of devices in the attempt to trick the customer 
so that she would not be able to distinguish 
between the two varieties. Imported and 
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native meat would be placed side by side, 
with the cards so arranged that meat which 
appeared to be labelled “home-killed” was 
in reality the frozen variety. 

How the English gorged upon entrails 
(officially known as “offal,”’) during the war ! 
This must not be taken as meaning: that the 
entrails are not ordinarily eaten to-day. 
Britons, indeed, look upon kidneys as a great 
breakfast or supper dainty. They are fond of 
such titbits as sweetbreads (pancreas), lamb 
“fries” (genital organs), liver, heart, tripe (the 
lining of the cow’s stomach), cow heel, ox 
cheek, pig’s feet, pig’s head, and similar 
“offal.” 


In addition to the butcher, others come 


to the door once.in a while to 
offer meat or fowls of one 
description or another. There is, 


for instance, the woman who sells 
dressed chickens. She purports to 
be a farmer woman and tells you 
that the fowls were killed in the 
early morning on her own farm. 
More than łikely, however, she 
picked them up in the market at 
a bargain price and expects to 
make more by pretending to be 
a peasant than she would as an 
ordinary hawker. 

Another kind of meat is brought 
to the door daily, but not for 
human consumption. The cat-meat 
man—or woman—makes regular 
rounds. Usually he or she has 
a stall somewhere in the 
neighbourhood where customers 


may go and secure cooked 
horse flesh and entrails 
for their pet animals. Once a day, 
however, a round is made of the regular 
customers to leave a supply, cut in small, 


thin slices and strung on a wooden skewer. 

The cats and dogs know to the minute 
when to expect the hawker and follow him 
up the street begging for a bite to eat. It 
is an amusing sight to see one of these men 
or women followed by a procession of pet 
animals, like a modern Noah entering the 
ark. 


Ya 


Like the butcher, the fishmonger calls 
every day for orders. In the better class 
neighbourhoods, he telephones to ascertain 
the wants of the families which honour him 
with their custom. In the districts inhabited 
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by the poorer people the fishmongers carry 
fish about in a barrow or cart. 

Some of the fishmongers also sell rabbits 
which the poor people eatin great quantities, 
because they provide nourishment for a much 

' cheaper price than other meat would cost. 
They are to be had either skinned or unskinned. 
When skinned they look like the car- 
casses of so many cats—which, it is reputed, 
they indeed often are -for cheap as rabbits 
are, alley cats are even cheaper. 

Many people do not trouble to cook fish 
themselves, but buy it ready cooked from the 
“fried fish shop,” of which there are several 
in every neighbourhood, often kept by the 
fishmonger. With the fried fish are sold 
fried (“chipped”) potatoes, which are conven- 
tionally supposed to accompany that dish. 


VI 


The bread man usually calls round about 
$ noon, or shortly after lunch. He comes with 
a wicker basket on his arm, 
full of loaves of various kinds, 
which he has loaded from 
his van left standing in the 
street. Generally speaking, 
bread is vended in England 
in a very dirty way. It is 
seldom wrapped in paper, 
and is thrown about and now 
aud again, allowed to fall in 
the dust of the street and 
calmly picked up and replaced 
in the basket to be delivered 
to the next customer on 
the route. 

One day recently, as I was 
looking out of the window, 
T noticed the bread-delivery 
boy drop a loaf straight 
into a pile of horse 
manure. He picked it up, brushed it off with 
his sleeve—itself none too clean—and put it 
back in the basket. When he rang our bell, 
I answered it myself and told him that I 
did not wish him to leave for us the loaf 
which had fallen into the street. He did 
not attempt to deny that this had happened, 
but declared that the loaf was in the other 
boy’s basket. I told him that I did not care 
whose basket it was in so long as I was 
not given bread flavoured with horse 
manure. 3 

Recently, a few firms have 


taken to 


wrapping their loaves in paper. The practice 


is not wide-spread, however, and such bread 
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is used only by the wealthy . and near- 
wealthy. 

Bakers do not charge anything for deliver- 
ing bread at the house, but in such a 
case do not give any “ make-weight”’—that 
is to say, a bit cut off from another loaf to 
make the one you have purchased come up to 
the full half-quartern (2 lbs.) or quartern 
(4 lbs) in weight. 

In the same category as the bread man 
is the man who walks through the street 
near tea-time selling fresh-made crumpets and 
muffins. He carries his wares on a wooden 
tray, often balanced on his head, covered with 
a piece of green felt or a white cloth, and 
rings a hand-bell as he walks about to 
announce his coming in advance. In the old 
days they used to sing a rhymed song -about 
muffins and crumpets as they walked, buat 
it is seldom heard now. ae 


VII 
Every so often the coal man calls to deliver 


English Children picking up wood in Covent Garden Market 


bags of fuel. It is surprising how many 
persons buy their coal by the bag in Britain, 
though to purchase it by the hundred-weight 
is to pay considerably more for it in the long 
run. Some of them resort to the practiee 
because they are pvor, others because their 
houses are so built that there is no storage 
room for a large quantity. 

The oilman also calls periodically. He 
generally drives up with a van packed 
with a variety of stores—soap, washing 
powders, matches, candles, cleaners and 
polishers of every description, brushes, 
brooms, and paraffin oil, and articles 
of that sort. It is very convenient for the 
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housewife to be able to buy such supplies at 
her. door, instead of having to drag home 
from the market carrying them in her shop- 
ping bag, as, indeed, many of them do—for 
at heart the women in Britain, as in other 
lands, leve to shop around and buy the 
articles they wish to secure at a farthing 
reduction, even though they may have to 
carry them home themselves instead of having 
them delivered. 3 


VIII 


Wood for lighting fires is another article 
-~ which the housewife has to secure from one 
source or another. She may buy it in 
neatly tied bundles from the oilman, or 


from one of the wood peddlers who hawk it 
about. It comes, as a rule, not only chopped 
ready to: be put into the grate with paper 
and lighted by touching a match to it, but 





. The British Hawker sells pot-plants and: seedlings for the garden. 


one end of each stick is dipped in resin to 
make it quickly inflammable. | 

The poorer people buy empty boxes from the 
grocer and chop them up for themselves, or 
perhaps buy “rough wood” from a man who 
brings it round in a barrow pushed by hand 
or drawn by a donkey. They may even send 
their children out with empty bags to pick 
up old paving blocks from the streets that 
are under repair; or broken boxes in Covent 
‘Garden or some other market-place, where 
they bave been thrown away by. the trades- 
people. I have seen old women picking up 
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tiny twigs that have been blown off the 
trees in public parks and roadways, 
and taking them home to use as fuel. 

More than once, on such occasions, my 
thoughts have flown to the firesides in rich- 
men’s homes, in front of which I have sat 9 
chatting perhaps only an hour or two earlier, 
possibly, I had been listening to the empty 
chatter of some blue-blooded lady or a 
nouveau riche dame whose fireplace was 
heaped high with oak-logs. A wood fire was 
far more healthy than a coal fire, she may 
have been telling me. That remark may have been 
prompted by the desire to suggest to me that 


she was among the comparatively few persons 


in Britain who could afford such a luxury. 
She, in any case, was oblivious of the fact 
that thousands upon thousands of families, 
living not so very far away from her, had 
to exercise the greatest possible economy in 
respect of fuel—keeping 
the fire low all day long, $ 
and picking out the partly © 
burned coals at night on 
going to bed—sifting the 
ashes in the morning so as 
to salvage every possible 
particle of fuel. She certain- 
ly did not have in mind 
the fact that thousands of 
Englishmen and English- 
women could - not afford 
to have a fire at all. If, 
perchance, something forced 
such a thought upon her 
= . attention,she would ease her 
T, conscience by exclaiming: | 
“ poor things ! how wretched * 
they must feel!” or “ per- 
haps they do not mind it 
very much since they are 
used to the cold;” or, if 
she happened to be a 
woman of fine instincts she 
would seek to forget their misery by bestowing 
in charity a hundredth or thousandth part of 
what she spent annually upon her dresses and 


trinkets. 


To return to the coal man, he usually 
empties his bag through a hole in the side- 
walk or at the top of the, front steps, letting 4 
it drop into the coal cellar below. The women, 
who have to sweep and wash the steps after- 
wards, sometimes have him carry it into the 
house and empty the bag in the cellar. He 


always expects a “tip’—or baksheesh, as 


we. would describe it. im India—the 
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size of 
of coal he 


which depends 
has 


upon the amount 
brought and the generosity 





British Woman Flower-seller 


of the person who gives it. Before the war, 


one used to give two pence or three pence 


to the man who brought a ton 
of coal. Today he would be 
likely to throw such a tip 
back at anyone who offered 
it. Only silver is acceptable 
in this day and age—the larger 
the silver piece in size and 
value the more one is respected. 
The coal man utters a shrill 
shriek when he is proceeding 
through a street so that his 
customers may be ready by 
the time he arrives. 


IX 


Though I have very nearly 
exhausted the space at my 
disposal, I have nowhere near 


exhausted the types of 
tradespeople and hawkers 
who come to the house 
to sell their wares, or 
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to take orders for future delivery.. There is 
the woman or the man who sells flowers . for 
instance, either from a basket carried on the 
arm or from a cart. 

In the spring come hawkers with pot- 
plants and seedlings of every description, ready 
to be planted out in the garden. Some of 
them prefer not to accept cash for the 
aspidestras or palms but insist upon having 
in exchange au old over-coat. or a pair of 
trousers, or suit for which the master of the 
house has no use. These men always drive 
a hard bargain, and sometimes secure gar- 
ments that the master really needs, n 
exchange for a plant which may prove to be 


nothing but leaves stuck in a pot of earth, 
minus the roots necessary to keep them 
alive. 


Then there is the itinerant gardener, who 
goes about with shears cutting hedges and mow- 
ing lawns for any one who would engage them. 
Persons too poor to employ a gardener regu- 
larly, and too lazy to do the work themselves 
find them very useful. 

Sometimes, on going to the door, the 
mistress finds a man or woman who is going 
about from house to house advertising a 
certain article, and either seeking to sell it 
on. the spot or asking permission to demon- 
strate its use so that it may be purchased at 
the local shops. They offer soap and wash- 
ing materials, brass and metal and furniture 
polish, washing machines, vacuum cleaners 
(or substitutes for vacuum cleaners whieh 
are, in fact, not substitues at all), and similar 





English Boy scraping up manure in the street 
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things. Sometimes the man is selling brushes 
and .wicker-ware made by blind or orphans, 
or other dependent people. There is a succes- 
sion of such persons, in spite of the 
fact that, prominently displayed on the 
front gate, is a sign: “No Hawkers, No 
Circulars,” as a sort of scarecrow to keep 
them away. They seldom pay attention to 
such a warning, or even toa sign: “Beware 
of the Dog,’ which is also adopted by some 
householders in the effort to keep them out. 
If it is not a flower-seller or lavender- 
hawker, it is a man distributing circulars, or 
a little boy with a bucket of manure which 
he has gathered upin the street and wishes to 
sell for use in the garden,for a peny or two, 
to secure some pocket money. Perhaps it is a 
girl or woman who wishes to polish the brass 
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on the front door or to scrub and to whiten 
the steps, or a window cleaner, or a man who 
wants to know if there are any rush-bottom 
or cane-seated chairs which need to be re- 
paired or a scissors grinder. It may be a per- 
son selling clothes-line poles to use on wash 
day to elevate the washing high above the 
ground so that it may not be soiled by drag- 
ging in the dust; ‘or a parceis-delivery man 
who has brought a box from the station, or 
has called for one. 

A great many housewives in England to- 
day are too poor to keep a servant, and 
the constant ringing of the bell, calling them 
to the door only to find a hawker or demon- 
strator is a great trial to them, especially if 
they happen to be on an upper floor and 
have to hurry down stairs to answer the bell. 


MODERN INDUSTRIES AND POLITICAL POWER 


By PROFESSOR M. TIMUR 


HE introduction of modern industries in 
India is generally advocated as aremedy 
for poverty. This, however, is not the 

only remedy and is not without evils of its 
own. There is nothing which widens the 
gulf between the rich and the poor so much 
as the use of machinery and manufacture on 
a large scale. If the aim of a people is 
simply to live in peace and contentment, 
there is no way better for them than the 
scheme of Mahatma Gandhi, to till the land 
and ply the charka in their leisure hours. 
If there is plenty of irrigated land, it can 
produce sufficient wheat and cotton to fill 
every mouth and cover every back. They 
can easily aveid by this means the evils of 
industrialism under which Europe is groaning 
and the equally obnoxicus remedies which 
are more distasteful to some people 
than the evils. They will not be forced to 
work long houis in the unhealthy atmosphere 
of a factory on a starvation wage by their 
capitalist masters and shall not be required 
to make bloody revolutions to depose such 
masters and introduce socialism or communism 
of any kind to tyrannize over the ruling 
classes in their turn. 


Keeping in view the psychology of the 
Indian masses who are under all circumstanc- 
es for peace and contentment and whese 
equanimity of temperament is only disturbed 
when they have less to eat, the Government 
of India is always planning new schemes of 
irrigation in order to bring more Jand under 
cultivation. The Sindh barrage scheme, the 
Sutlej valley scheme and all other projects 
of the same nature are initiated with this 
object in view. They bring prosperity to the 
ryot and the people in general and no politi- 
cian has the courage to denounce them. Their 
benefits are so patent and the evil so care- 
fully concealed that few perceive the other 
side of the shield. They give a- satisfactory 
and practical answer to those who clamour 
for the encouragement of European industries. 
If European industries are intended simply 
to increase the prosperity of the land, here 
is a safer, surer and quicker means to the 
same end ; for agriculture is no new indus- 
try in India ; it demands no great capital, no 
new and complicated machinery and no great 
skill in the workman. It is always profitable 
and begins to yield a return the very first 


year the sod is turned up. 
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. On the other hand, there are innumer- 
able risks in the installation of new machin- 
ery. It requires an immense capital to 
start with, a great part of which is wasted 
through the inexperience of the directors 
and the engineers. Every part of the vast 
machine has to be imported from a distance 
of seven or eight thousand miles. If a single 
part is broken by accident, the whole factory 
has to stand still till the required part arrives 
from Europe. Considering all these difficulties, 
for people whose aim is peace, contentment 
and prosperity, the safest course is to bring 
under cultivation as much land as possible 


-and for the Government to dig canals for 
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irrigation. 

But for the politically conscious people 
who have an ambition for political power, 
there is another side of the picture. Their 
aim is not peace, contentment and prosperity ; 


X but freedom. 


The attainment of political power, or,as it 
is generally called, freedom, requires struggle 
and a struggle implies the use of force. If the 
nations of the world were like the peaceful 
citizens of a modern town who adjusted their 
differences amicably and obeyed the decision 
of a law conrt in extreme cases, there would 
be no politics. There would be equitable 
laws defining the rights of all nations, all 
disputes would be settled by arbitration and 
there would be no recourse to force of any 
kind. But that day of the millennium is yet 
far off. Nations still believe in the use of 
force. To be more exact, the powerful 
nations believe in their own power and the 
worl is ruled by the law of self-interest and 
not justice. When this is the state-of affairs, 
it is plain that there can be no political 
power without the use of force. Mahatma 
Gandhi makes a distinction between soul- 
force and physical force. What he means 
by soul-force will be clear from the following 
quotations from his “Indian Home Rule.” 
Says the Mahatma :— 

“Passive resistance is a method of securing 
rights by personal suffering ; it is the reverse of 
resistance by arms. When I refuse todo a_ thing 
that is repugnant to «my conscience, I use soul- 
force. For instance, the government of the day 
has passed a law, which is applicable to me. I 
do not like it. If, by using violence, I force the 
government to repeal the law, I am employing 
what may be termed body-force. If I do not obev 


the law and accept the penalty for its breach, I 
use soul-force. It involves a sacrifice of self.” 


Further he says :— 


“Passive resistance, that is, soul-force, is match- 
less. It is superior to the force of arms.” “Con- 
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trol over the mind is alone necessary, and, wher 
thatis attained, man is free ike the king 3 th: ' 
forest, and his very glance withers the enemy.’ 
“The force of arms is powerless when mat -hec 
against the force of love or the soul.” 

Refusal to obey unjust orders and suffer- 
ing for the refusal seem to be the two cardi- 
nal points of passive resistance. Mahatme 
Gandhi has a great faith in its efficacy ix 
securing political rights and regards it as 
much superior to physical force for the same 
purpose. A-simple instance will show how 
far passive resistance is useful in politica 
affairs. If a thief enters a man’s house anë 
begins to carry away his household things. 
what should the master of the house dc 
according tothe doctrine of passive resistance í 
Plainly, he should not use any violence 
against the thief, but should refuse to help hin. 
in carrying the things. In acdition to this hi 
may appeal to the thief’s sense of justice auc 
honesty. If the thief is a novice in hi 
profession, he may be dissuaded by the piou 
man’s words from his deed of unrighteous- 
ness; but if he is an old and practiser. 
hand at the trade, he will cnly laugh at hi- 
folly. Tho international morality of th: 
world is no better than the thief’s morality 
and to appeal to the conscience of a natio 
in a political struggle is ecually futile In- 
deed, some legendary saint may have convert- 
ed a thief in the very act of robbery ; bw 
there is not a legend even about a saintly 
nation arresting the progress of an invader 
by a mere appeal to his conscience. This 
shows how far is the possibility of suèu 
a thing from the human mind. If the thie 
takes it into his head to occupy the house 
and does not leave it, what method has the 
pious man to turn him out? He cannot take 
him by the arm and push him out; for this 
would be active violence. _f the thief wants 
to expel him from his own house, he cau 
have resort to passive resissance, he can lic 
on the ground and refuse to move; but £ 
the thief is strong enough, he can lift hin 
up and throw him out. Ii che owner of the 
house makes a fuss and disturbs the thief’: 
peace of mind by his wailings, he car 
easily stab him and put an end to his exist- 
ence. If the other members of the hous: 
offer resistance in the same way, he cau 
treat them similarly. But as there is an enu 
to human endurance and most men are noi 
of a heroic character, they will submit to 
the thief’s authority and recognise him 43 
their new master. Thus antil there is 2 
single being in the world who uses physiczl 
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force in support of his unrighteous aims, 
good man will have to use the same force 
against him in defence of their principles. 

_ Besides, passive resistance, as it appears 
m -political struggles, is only a kind of 
physical resistance. It is nothing ‘but inertia, 
the common property of all matter. Instead 
of actively co-operating with your enemy in 
pulling down your house you stand aside and 
do not lift a finger to help him. This too 
is a noble attitude when no other is possible. 
It cannot, however, be superior to active 
force. Passive resistance is not soul-force. 
It is only the physical force of inertia. A 
body in motion is always more powerful than 
when at rest. It is against all buman ex- 
perience to believe that passive resistance is 
. Superior to active physical force.’ 

There is, however, another kind of soul- 
force which is the true force exercised by 
one mind on another without the intervention 
of material means. As the mind commands 
its own body and the body obeys it without 
the intervention of a third element, so may 
one mind influence another mind and com- 
mands its body as it does its own.- ‘This 
sort of soul-force is used by religious pre- 
ceptors or political leaders .over their 
followers who are the limbs of their own 
body for all practical purposes. A saint- or 
a political leader may exercise this soul- 
force over his enemies too and subdue them 
with the power of his righteousness. He 
may conquer their consciences and through 
the conquest of their consciences disarm 
their bodies; but this conquest is not always 
possible and the stony-hearted enemies are 
orten successful in resisting such saintly 
influence. They may even kill the saint and 
imagine that they have put an end tò him 
and his cause. But the holy powers are not 
so easily destroyed and the saint’s spirit may 
pursue his enemies through several genera- 
tions and may at last be successful in con- 
verting their children or children’s children. 

Soul-force in this sense is really more 
powerful than any physical force, but it 
works out its effects in an inordinately long 
time. While the political effects of physical 
farce appear in years and decades, spiritual 
force takes centuries and millenniums. to 
work its transformations. Its effects may 
be more deep and the transformations more 
thorough, but they are too slow to satisfy .the 
ambition of the politician. 

Christ was one of those who exercised 
soul-force and history shows that he had one 
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of the most powerful souls which. the world 
has ever seen and-yet he had to succumb 
to his enemies, was executed on the now 
famous cross and his enemies thought they 
had put an end to him; but his mighty 
spirit pursued them through centuries and 
at last couquered them. ‘The time taken by 
the spiritual powers, however, is too long for 
politics. Moreover, in the political struggle 
we have no need to conquer the soul of-the 
aggressor. His conscience is already against 
him; itis only greed which eggs him on. 
What we ought to do with him is simply fo 
make it physically impossible for him to 
execute his evil designs. If passive physical 
resistance is unable to stop him, he must 
be actively resisted. There is no fundamental 
difference between passive resistance and 
active resistance; they are only two varieties 
of physical force. Those who believe 
in the superiority of passive resistance con- 
fuse it with the true soul-ferce used . by 
saints-and prophets, which we have proved 
to be quite an unsuitable weapon for polities. 
Whenever soul-force has produced results 
quickly, it has always been accompanied by 
physical force. The rapid spread of Islam, 
and Protestantism are illustrations. We do- 
not mean that’ people were- converted to 
Islam or Protestantism by force. The physic- 
al superiority of the votaries of the new 
religions imparted a dignity to their doctrines 
and their dazzling victorics in the field of 
battle compelled (not in a physical sense) 
the conquered races to give them a respectful 
hearing. Besides this, the more conservative 
people who are generally responsible for 
retarding "the spread of a new religion, 
could not persecute their countrymen who 
were favourably inclined towards the new 
doctrines. Thus the physical force of the 
conquerors overcame the physical force off 
the persecutors and cleared the way for the 
soul-force to work. 

Having discussed at some length the 
importance of physical’force in international 
politics, we have next to see what that force: 
consists of in modern times. In ancient: 
times the nation which could produce the: 
largest number of stalwart warriors proved! - 
stronger than its neighbours. Since the 
Industrial Revolution in Europe, a new 
factor of immense importance has entered 
politics and revolutionized. the science of war. . 
The experience of the Great War is that the 
real combatants are the factories of the 
countries at war. The soldier in the field. 
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only directs the destructive powers of the 
innumerable machines which are manufactured 
in vast numbers in the factories at home. 
There is such a great wastage of men, 
material and machines ina modern war that 
a nation which cannot keep up the 
continuous manufacture and supply of rail- 
ways, motor cars, aeroplanes, ships, clothes, 
boots, guns and ammunition cannot prose- 
cute the war. Munitions of war may indeed 
be taken to include all that is necessary to 
maintain life in one army and destroy it in 
the other. Political power thus depends 
directly on economic power and manufactur- 
ing capacity. It is, therefore, the duty of 
every country which has an ambition for 
political power to develop its industries on 
modern lines. Ifit considers that it can 
achieve freedom or defend itself against foreign 
aggression without the help of men who are 
trained in the use of modern machinery, it 
deceives itself. 

The first requisite for the development 
of national industries is the existence of 
trained men belonging to the country to work 
the industries. Of the two. evils, the impor- 
tation of foreign capital and the importation 
of foreign workmen, certainly the lesser is 
the importation of foreign capital. A factory 
belongs, in the ultimate sense, to the skilled 
workmen who work in it. The capitalist is 
only a profit-consumer who at times of 
national danger is a negligible factor. More 
than soldiers what a modern country wants 
for its defence is an army of skilled mechanics 
who are loyal and faithful to the true 
interests of the country. A soldier can be 
trained in six months (as was done in the 
Great War) ; born commanders, (no worse 
than old trained generals and in some _ casés 
infinitely better) can be discovered during the 
time ordinarily taken by a modern war; but 
mechanics cannot be trained so quickly. A 
nation which is caught unprepared in this 
direction can never make up the leeway. 
The great industries of England and France 
saved them and their allies in the Great 
War, although they were caught unprepared 
in the strictly military sense. The defeat 
of Germany too was not a military defeat, 
but economic exhaustion. 

The first duty of a young country which 
is budding forth into political self-conscious-., 
ness is to train men for the mechanical 
services of the country. The factories, the 
railways and the telegraphs of a country are 
the arms, legs, eyes and ears of the national 
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body. If these services are under the cor- 
trol of foreign or unpatriotic mechanics, ‘the 
nation is like a deaf, dumb and blin] 
cripple. India has wasted the first fifty years 
of its conscious life in training men for the 
learned professions. Within the same period 
Japan rose from an insignificant island on 
the map to a first-rate. power. The reason 
was that India directed her energies to 
academic studies while Japan turned hers to 
the practical arts. Even now the springing 
up of universities throughout-the country like 


mushrooms in the rainy season, and the 
cry for compulsory primary education, 
show that she is not taking her 


political programme seriously.. If she were, 
she would be concentrating all her energies 
on the strengthening of her sinews, whica 
ean only be done by modern machinery, and 
would not be frittering her strength away 
in different directions. She would be turning 
out mechanics and electricians in thousands 
and not. swelling the ranks of starving 
schoolmasters, lawyers and clerks. For some 
time to come, the more important political 
work for India is the development of her 
industries on modern lines and the training 
of her sons in the modern arts. Legislative 
assemblies, ministerships, the Indianization 
of the civil services and even the Indianizi:- 
tion of the army are not so important as the 
Indianization of, railways and telegraphs and 
the setting up of factories for all real needs 
of the country. If they cannot compete with 
foreign manufacturers, the loss must be made 
good from national funds especially raised 
for this purpose. Foreign goods may be 
boycotted to- help them. Several other devices 
may be thought out to protect them, if the 
national mind is bent upon doing it ; but the 
national mind of India is strangely fascinat- 
ed by, unpractical and romantic schemes and 
is unable to see a business propasition. 
Millions are wasted every year on the edu- 
cation of young Indians in Europe, and this 
education does not fit them for anything 
except preying on the ryot as lawyers or 
civil servants.. The experience of Russia aud 
other European countries has proved that 
the so-called learned professions are no bettez 
than Roman Catholic monks were in the wars 
of the Middle Ages and are quite unfit for a 
political struggle. The real power of every 
country is in the hands of its skilled and 
organised workmen and if a country has not 
developed this class, it has no political 
significance among the nations of the world. 
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Even in ordinary struggles men of the 
learned professions prove too soft. They have 
no freedom from their bread-winning pre- 
occupations and lack the stamina for a real 
struggle for power. The politics of a country 
become more practical when they pass into 
the hands of the working-class. Their methods 
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are simple but effective and have nothing in 
common with the elaborate schemes of law- 
yers, which end in smoke. India has yet a 
long struggle before it and our politicians 
would do well to aim at creating this class 
and when it is in existence to hand on their 
responsibilities to them. 


THE EARLIEST CURRENCY COMMITTEE IN INDIA (1787) 


By J.C. SINHA, MA., 
Reader in Economics, Dacca University. 


ITH a Royal Commission enquiring into 
the condition of Indian currency, dur- 
ing the next few months, an account 

of the earliest Currency Committee in this 
country, may have not merely an historical 
but also some topical interest. 


Batta ox corp mohurs. 


_ Ever since the adoption of bimetallism 
in Bengal in 1766, the concurrent circula- 
tion of the two metals was mainly confined 
to Calcutta. Even there, the gold mohur 
circulated at a varying rate of discount, 
depending chiefly on changes in the market 
ratio between gold and silver. This discount 


was quite moderate for more than sixteen 
years, from 1769 to 1785. “It was not until 
the beginning of 1786,” writes Sir John 


Shore in his Minute of September 29,1796 
“that the Batta, on the Gold Mohurs from 
its augmentation became a subject of com- 
plaint, the Quantity of Mohurs in Calcutta 
had been annually increasing, and as few 
passed current, beyond the limits of Calcutta, 
the accumulation exceeded the wants of the 
inhabitants.” The batta for exchanging 
mohurs into rupees, which was only 5 annas 
per Rs. 100 in March 1787, rose to Rs. 3 at 
the beginning of August of the same year. 


Apporstuent or the COMMITTEE: its TERNS or 
REFERENCE. 


On September 26, 1787, Lord Cornwallis 
appointed a “Committee for enquiring into 
the causes of the scarcity of silver coin.” 
The terms of reference were “to ascertain 
the cause of the present discount in the 


Exchange of Gold Mohurs into Silver” and 
to “propose in consequence whatever 
measures may appear .... best calculated to 
obviate the inconveniences arising therefrom 
which are now so generally complained of.” 


Its PERSONNEL. 


The Committee had six members :—Herbert 
Harris, who. was the Chairman; Richard 
Johnson ; ©. Cockerell; John Burgh; William 
Harding: and A. Lambert, who, it seems, 
was the Secretary. The majority of the mem- 
bers were Government officials. Herbert 
Harris was then the Mint Master in Calcutta; 
Richard Johnson was the Accountant of the 
Revenue Department; ©. Cockerell was the 
Postmaster General, and Wiliam Harding 
was the Company’s Bugey or Civil Paymaster. 
L have not been able to ascertain what post 
was held by Lambert. In a letter dated 
July 24, 1782, he had applied for permission 
to resign his appointment under the Com- 
pany; but he must have been its servant at 
the time he acted as Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. About two years later, he became 
the Chairman of the General Bank of India. 
Probably even then he -was in the Company’s 
service. The only member of the Committee 
who appears to have been a non-official was 
John Burgh, whose name occurs frequently - 
in the Records in connection with his con- 
tracts for the repairs of the cantonments at 
Dinapore and Berhampore. In 1792, he be- 
came the Chairman of the General Bank of 
India. In spite of this overwhelming majority 
of the official members, European non-official 
interest was very . effectively represented in 
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the Committee, For, in those days, the 
Company’s servants were traders and business 
men first and government officials afterwards. 
Thus Jobnson in his letters dated December 
23, 1786 and October 12, 1787, writes aş the 
Chairman of the General Bank of - India. 
There are also frequent references in the 
Public Department Records to the active 
part taken in trade by Harris and other 
official members. Thus the Committee was 
as representative a body of bankers and 


business men of the time as the present Royal 


Commission, except that the latter includes 
a professor of Economics and a few Indian 
business men and outside experts. 


EXPEDITIOUS INVESTIGATION BY THE ĈOMIOTTER. 


The currency problem at the time’ was 
much less complicated than it is today, and 
the Committee finished its work in the 
course of two months. Its first sitting was 
held only two days after its formation, viz. 
on September 27, 1787. It met once every 
week, except during the Pajah holidays, till 
November 26. It had altogether eight sittings. 
In presenting the report, the Committee 
apologised for the “scantiness of ... mate- 
rials and the insufficiency of (its) labours.” 
Yet the Report runs over three closely 
written sheets and the Proceedings consist 
of thirty quarto pages. 


Toe WITNESSES 


The Committee examined the gomastahs of 
five Indian firms. Three of them who were 
real bankers were non-Bengalees. The other 
two were Bengalee firms but they were 
apparently mere poddars or money-changers. 
It seems that the Bengalees had no big bank- 
ing houses at that time. In fact, I have not 
been able to trace the existence of any such 
house in any of the early Records of the 
East India Company. 

The oral evidence before the Committee 


was marked with a certain naive simplicity.. 


Mohanund, the gomastah of the house of 
Gopaul Doss, was the first witness to be ex- 
amined. He gave the following evidence :— 

“ Question 2. What is the cause of the 
Batta on the exchange of Gold Mohurs into 
Silver ? ve : 

A, The demand of Silver Siccas to be 
sent to the Aurangs is the cause of the 
premium they have born (ste). 

r: 2. To what places are Sicca Rupees 
sen 
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A. To every place where purchases 
made. 

Q 2. Are not Arcot Rupees only current 
at Dacca? 

A. Laes of 19 Sun Sicca Rupees in 
Specie are sent from Calcutta to Dacca. 

Why was there no Batta demanded 
on Silver last year ? 
Beeause it was more plenty. 

Q 5. How did it happen? . 

A. How ean I fell. 

Q 6. Did you ever consider in your 
own mind of any cause that could possibly 
occasion the late Scarcity ? 

A. I never considered the subject. 

Q 7. Has not the scarcity been increased 


are 


by individuals hoarding it up for the 
purpose of private advantage? 
The shroffs never have, I cannot 


answer for any other people. 

08. Did you ever buy or sell any 
silver rupees ? 

A. I never did. I only deal on Bills of 


Exchange. . 
Q 10. Who are the people that deal in 
Silver ? 
A. The Bangally Bazaar Shroffs or 


Money Changers by retail.” 

The next witness examined was Nemy 
Churn, Gomastah of Seboram Paul. He 
represented the “Bangally Bazaar Shrofis” 
and naturally enough, tried -to lay the blame 
for the batta at the door of bigger Shroffs. 
But the evidence tendered by him did not 
carry conviction as he made a number of 
contradictory statements. For instance, he 
ascribed the batta to the stoppage of issue 
of new coins, but could not say if any silver 
was tendered for coinage. Then followed a 
number of interesting answers to the usual 
questions of the Committee :— 

Q. Why is silver scarcer this year 
than the last? 

A.: Because it is more plenty the last 
year, IT am but a retailer, I buy from 
the larger houses. 

Who are those larger 
you buy from? 

A. Gopaul Doss, Nunderam Bydenaut, 
Sambroonaut, Arjungee Nalgee. 

Q. How do they obtain the 
Rupees? 

A. Ido not know. 

He ascribed the scarcity of silver to its 
limited supply. About the hoarding of silver 
he confessed ignorance, but added emphatically, 
“All that I know, is, we do not get it (ie, 


houses that 


silver 
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silver) and upon that raise our demand”. 
To the question, “Can silver always be had 
by paying a premium for it,’ he gave the 
evasive answer; “I buy only 3 or 400° at a 
time. How can I tel”. es 

The third witness Ramjeeroum gave 
evidence on behalf of the firm of Nunderam 
and Bydenaut. In his opinion, scarcity was 
caused both by restriction in the supply of 
silver and by increase in the demand from 
aurangs. He could not assign any reason 
why batta had not been demanded last year, 
for, as he said, his main business was in 
bills of exchange “for the remittance of the 
Collections of Revenue”. He only bought 
and sold silver rupees occasionally “as neces- 
sary for exchange”. About hoarding, he was 
ignorant, and he confessed that he had never 
before thought about the causes of- the 
scarcity of silver. But -his answer was 
prompt and _ incisive—"It depends upon 
Heaven and the King”, 


EVIDENCE INCONCLUSIVE. 


The evidence of ihe remaining two wit- 
nesses, Hurrypersaud, the gomastah of Budge 
Bullol Doss and Conoy Seal, the gomastah of 
Nillember Seal is to the same effect. The 
unsatisfactory character of the evidence is 
apparent. The Committee sought for a 
simple explanation of the searcity of silver by 
suggesting to the witnesses that it was due to 
the practice of hoarding. But the gomastahs, 
true to their salt, stoutly denied any such 
practice. Their evidence is practically of an 
entirely negative character. It throws no 
light on the real problem. 


Depreciation or GOLD. 


The Committee discussed the question 
before it from two apparently different 
standpoints. At first it analysed the causes 
of the depreciation of mokurs. The gold 
mohur in Bengal, remarked the Committee, 
with a value of about 36 shillings was of too 
high a denomination to circulate to any 
considerable extent outside Calcutta. It was 
true that it passed current in the cities of 
Dacca, Murshidabad, Patna and Benares, but 
the total amount circulating in all these 
parts was not even one-fourth of what was 
in circulation in Calcutta. “This accumula- 
tion of any Specie in one place,” the Com- 
mittee continued, “must cause great plenty 
of that article. This plenty, whatever extent it 
has in itself, is, as it were, increased by the 
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paper which is in Circulation at the Presi- 
dency.* One Crore and a half of Certificates, 
besides Bank Notes and other Paper now 
used here, as also, one and a half crore of 
bonds, must occupy a space in the circula- 
tion, of the Town, which, by precludihg in 
so far the call for Gold, will have the same 
effect as an increase of its quantity, and, of 
course, to diminish its value.” Here we find 
a statement of the quantity theory, although 
in somewhat imperfect language. 


APPRECIATION OF SILVER. 


The Committee then proceeded to discuss 
the question of “the enhancement of silver 
and its possible cause from the fictitious or 
real scarcity of it’—as if the discount on 
the mohur and the premium on the rupee 
were not one and the same thing. The 
scarcity of silver was, in the opinion of the 
Committee, due to the following permanent 
cause, viz., the reduced import of silver since 
1757 and its increased export to the other 
Presidencies and to China. This was a factor 
which would alter permanently the ratio 
between gold and silver in Bengal, but it 
could not explain the sudden increase in the 
batia on mohurs in 1787. The Committee 
ascribed this to the wider use of bills for 
the remittance of revenue to Calcutta, and 
to the drain of silver to the Aurangs for 
investment. But “one cause (and perhaps 
not the least of those already adduced) of 
the diminution of silver coin in Calcutta,” 
observed the Committee, “appears to.be the 
too high value of” the gold coin compared 
with that of silver.” ` 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


On the basis of the above findings the 
Committee made the following chief recom- 
mendations :-~ 

1. “To receive all the rupees that come 
into the hands of Goverument throughout 
the country, milling and sukdividing them 
into halves and quarters, adding an alloy 
equal to the English standardy for silver 
Coin. ` 

29 “To wave (sic) the duty upon coinage 
for individuals. 

3. 


bg 


To let the gold mohurs in like 


* Paper had at that time very little, circulation 


in the mofussil. Thus it competed with metallic 
currency only at the Presidency, which, as stated 
above. consisted mainly of gold. 

+ The English standard for silver was then, 
as it is now, 92°5 fine, while the siccas were at 
that time 98 fine. 
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THE EARLIEST CURRENCY COMMITTER IN INDIA 


manner be milled and sub-divided into 
halves, quarters and eighths increasing the 
size of the sub-division beyoñd that now 
known without altering the present standard. 

4. “To inflict such punishment upon 
shroffs who shall be convicted of giving 
anything less than Sixteen new Milled Rupees 
for a new Milled Gold Mohur.” 

5. “To adjust the value of gold and silver 
coins “to the natural values” they bore to 
one another in India.* 


COOKERELLS Mixure or DISSENT 


To the Report of the Committee, Coc- 
kerell appended a note of dissent setting 
forth the following points :— 

(i) “That the batta upon silver was almost 
entirely caused by the increased amount of 
Revenue Remittance Bills and 

(ii) “By the sudden and prodigious influx 
of Bank notes, adding that the General Bank 
by taking security for their loans set a bad 
example to the Natives, thereby injuring the 
public ‘eredit : . 

(iii) “That” the investment was made 
later in ’87 than ’86 and the consequent issue 
of certificates was not the cause of the 
batta.” 

REMARKS MADE BY Tae COMMITTEE. 


To this the majority of the members 
replied that so far as the first point in 
Cockerell’s note was concerned, they were 
“all agreed in, as the principal cause and the 
third was never asserted at al’. With regard 
to the second point they argued that the 
average of Bank notes in circulation was only 
12 lacs and it “never could cause a searcity 
in one particular specie exclusively. In 
England where the extent of the Bank notes 
in circulation has been immense, no body 
thought of attributing any temporary scarcity 
of silver to it.” The method of granting 
loans by the Bank, the majority of the 
members contended, was neither peculiar nor 
did it suggest “any example to the Natives 
detrimental to the public credit. Nor has 
a similar mode in other Banks ever been 
prejudicial to Credit.” 


Report Is or INTEREST to Economists. 
It is not possible to discuss in greater 


* This proposal does not occur in the main 
body of the recommendations but was suggested 
in a note appended te the Report. The Committee 
was not very enthusiastic over this ieasure._ It 
would, in its opinion, “tend as a temporary relief 
to the evil complained of.” 
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detail mary other interesting points. f 
this Report in a short article like this. 
One, important fact which I hare 
mentioned elsewhere* may here be repeated. 
There is a reference to Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations in this Report, and from the dis- 
cussions that have been recorded, it is clear 
that the members of the Committee were 
quite familiar with the economic doctrines 
then current in England. I have already 
referred to the statement of the Quantity 
Theory of Money given in the Report. There 
is also a most interesting discussion on thie 
incidence of the salt-tax in Bengal. The Report 
is thus of considerable interest to students 
of Economics. Though its value has been 
impaired by the lapse of one hundred and 
thirty-eight years, the main problem that faces 
the present Royal Commission is similar <o 
what was discussed by the Currency Com- 
mittee of 1787. The Committee recommended 
the maintenance of the old ratio between the 
gold coin and the silver rupee, by increasing 
the quantity of alloy in- the rupee,—a measure 
suggested by Sir Dadiba Dalal in his Minority 
Report to the Babington Smith Committee of 
1919. Like the Currency Committee of 1787, 
the present Royal Commission will have to 
determine the rate of exchange between the 
gold sovereign and the silver rupee, and to 
remove the disparity between their official 
and market rates. 


Company’s SERVANTS not Mere ADVENTURERS. 


Students of- Public Administration in 
British India also may read the’ Report 
of 1787 with profit. It shows that the 
method of investigation by committees was 
exactly the same in the days of early British 
rule as it is today. The Currency Committee 
of 1787 had its Chairman and Secretary, 
framed its questionnaire, examined witnesses, 
called for memoranday and had even a 
minute of dissent. The common view about 
the early British officers in this country is 
that they were a race of unlettered adven- 


turers who came here simply to shake the 


Indian Pagoda Tree. The Report of 17837 
shows that such sweeping generalisation is 
hardly fair. Some of the servants of Joln 
Company, even in those early days. studied 





i + n an ae on he ne pinata Among 
e Hervan of John ompany. LEOMOMLIC 
Journal (London), March, 1926. f 


T e.g. from the Treasury, General Bank of India, 
Bengal Insurance Company ete. 
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the writings of the leading English econom- 
ists of the time and applied their theories 
to the solution of tue economic problems of 
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this country. This is no less creditable than ° 
the spectacular achievements of the early 
builders of thé Indian Empire. 


—— 


POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE HINDU SOCIETY 


By RAMPRASAD PANDAY 


HE history of women as a social class, like 
that of the conquered nation, has always been a 

painful reading. Go where we may, turn the pages 
of the history of what nation on this intensive 
earth we choose, everywhere and always we find 
the same iron-fetter of social inferiority imposed on 
them. About seven decades back, Tennyson had to 
record the same deplorable fact. His swift poetic 
imagination traversed almost every important land 
but the monotony of the scene remained perfectly 
unbroken. ‘ 


. The Hindus believe that it is a glorious part that 
we have to look. back upon. We shall examine 
if-the statement is true with regard to the position 
of Hindu women also. | 

The history of ancient India, has three well- 
marked chapters: Vedic India, the India from the 
end of the Vedic age till the advent of Buddha, 
and the India from the date of the decay of 
Buddhism downwards. There is a general belief 
among the native historians that during the first- 
named period the women enjoyeda very favourable 
position. She was actually looked upon as the other 
half of man and was allowed, rather she claimed, 
equality in all matters. Speaking in 1900 in New 
York, Swami Abhedananda said, “This idea of the 
equality of man and woman was the corner-stone of 
that huge structure of religion and ethics among the 
Hindus which has stood forso many ages the ravages 
of time and change defying the. onslaughts of the 
shortsighted critics of the world. In India, what- 
‘ever is claimed for man may also be claimed for 
the woman ; there should be no partiality shown 
either for the man or woman, according to the 
ethical, moral and religious standard of the Hindus. 
The same idea of equality was most forcibly ex- 
pressed in the Rig Veda (Book 5, hymn 61, verse 
8). The commentator explains this passage thus 
“The wife and husband, being the equal halves 
of one substance, are equal in every respect; 
therefore both should join and take equal parts 
in all work, religious and secular.”’ The glorious 
names of Romasha. Lopamudra, Aditi, Vishvavara, 
Shashvati, Gargi, Maitreyi and Ghosha etc., adorn 
no doubt the Vedic age as _woman-seers 
and woman-reveaiers of truth. These names 
as such bring to ọur notice an admirably 
happy state, whicn is. further corroborated by 
Kalidas and Bhavabhuti. The best heroines of 
the Vedic times are presented to us as female- 
students at big centres of learning studying | the 
highest truths of the age, and I may be permitted 
to say of all ages, and mixing up freely with the 


students or visitors of the opposite sex. What is 
Shakuntala to us in the first scene ? Nothing more 
or less than a woman-student mixing freely 
with the male-students of Kanva and enjoy- 
ing the sweet privilege of according reception to 
the visitors, be they men or women, of the uni- 
versity. like manner Bhavabhuti represents 
Atreyi as student of Vedant, who had come down 
to the university of Agastya from that of Valmiki. 
All that speaks well, and very well, of the age. 
But against it, we have the sad plurality of 
queens of the kings of the same age, which I cannot 
reconcile with the general spread of higher, or 
even high, education among the women. We 
certainly know that learning durmg the past ages 
was not the privilege of the Brahmans. At least, 
among the first three classes it was as_ general. 
But of the women of the second and third classes 
we cannot predicate the same thing. Had they been 
allowed it, they would never have permitted 
themselves in twos and threes to be wives of 
the kings. If we come across the illustrious 
names of such queensas accompanied their husbands 
on the battle-fields, we are not led to a brighter 
verdict on their status, for they also in most cases | 
were victims of polygamy. Chivalry and ignorance 
may exist together but the idea of polygamy is at 
once repugnant and even abnorrent to an educated 


ady. ; 

So that the Vedic age, if it was a glorious age 
for the women, was so in comparison with what it 
became in the following ages. It was not what it 
ought to have been. Education was not general 
among them as it was among men. It was prc- 
bably confined to the first-class ladies only. 

The second period of ancient India, as has 
already been hinted, is taken for our present pur- 
pose to have been that which intervened between 
the Vedic and Buddhist ages. This was a time. in 
which sprang up all the non-Vedic_ religious 
literature, such as the codes of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. the six systems of philosophy_ and 
the epics. During this extensive age. the Hindu 
woman appears to have degenerated. We no longer — 
find her m the enjoyment of what she had in the 
former times, to say nothing of having more. I am 
unable to trace the actual causes, but the fact 
remains unchallenged that the codes of Manu and 
Yagnavalk;a stripped womanhood of all humanity. 
The people whom these law-givers represent ceased 
to discern humanity, much less divinity, in women. 
pin pean imposed on them bear out the fact 
clearly. 
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girl of eight. 
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In both of the codes ascribed to these writers 
extensive chapters have been devoted to the ex- 
positions of the duties of a boy-student, but they 
are perfectly silent on the duties of a girl-student. 
Probably the term Brahmacharini in the sense of a 
girl-student nownere occurs in them. ‘This is 
evidently because there were no girl-students. They 
Were not sent to universities to receive education 
along with their brother-stulents. They had been 
turned into d»mestic play-things! Manu ordains: 

Marriage of girls forms their initiation into the 
study of Vedas. Serving the husbind*in their 
stu lying at an Ashram. Domastic duties are the 
substitute for datly rites, such as sandhya-vandan 
and Agnihotra’. Prescription of the marriageable 
age of girls simply confurms to these ordinances. 

A man of thirty ought to marry a girl of 
twelve. A man of twenty-four ought to marry a 
A man if he deems fit may marry 
earlier.’ Another law-giver holds the age of 
eight to be preferable to a higher age. The same 
law-giver further says: ‘Those parents who keep 
their daughters unmarried after the age of puberty 
are sure to fall into hell.’ 

, In the face of such cruel and stupid injunc- 
tions it is nothing short of silly to look for girl- 
students. We see them confined within the 
limits of a hut or house as the case may be. 
Their husbazds acted as teachers or professors, as 
urns or gods, for are we not told further: | 

omen have no personal claim to sacrifice or 
fast, By serving their husbands only they can 
attain salvation? Manu goes so far even as to 
permit the second-class men to marry girls by 
force, both against the will of their parents and 
themselves! Is it fair to have crushed in such a 
Shameless manner probably the brightest flower 
of the garden of God? The fact is, as I have 
already stated, those people, I don’t know how, 
lost all proper conception of womanhood. In 
women they could hardly perceive anything higher 
than the apparent flesh. 

I know I shall be accused of using strong 
language against personages otherwise most wort hy 
of reverence. I myself felt reluctant at each step. 
It is the sense of necessity of laying bare those 
hard facts before the thoughtful social workers 
that has driven me to the extreme point. feel 
I could not have used softer words without submit- 


pag the entire series of- facts found in the codes 
and rampant even to this day almost universally 
among the Hindus. | 


Suh then is the picture, however imperfect, 
of woman life during the second age. Coming to 
the third period in our past history we fiad our- 
selves on happier ground. With the advent of 
Lord Buddha came also the better days of the 

tadu women. He not only extended the sanction 
for scriptural study to the male members of all 
the four classes alıke but to the female class also 
which had till then been classed with Shudras 
in such matters. In Buddhist books we come 
across descriptions of monasteries swarming with 
monks as well as nuns, all alike engiged in the 
study of scriptures and_ practice of all kinds of 
virtue. Here indeed finds the long-suppressed and 
fast-bound Hindu woman liberty once more, and 
probably ona greater scale, to enjoy the full 

rivileges of human life. The women of Buddhist 
ndia, or strictly speaking, under Buddhist influence, 
Sei beyond all doubt that they are not lower 
reations as a class and that, given opportunity, 
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they are capable of equal, sometimes higher, 


accomplishments, as are our western sisters ey 


or as were our own sisters in the remotest 
past. The name of sharati, who aeted as the 


umpire batween Shanker and Mandan Misra, stands — 


forth as an example of the capabilities of woman- 
hood, shedding, as it does, lustre on the amnals of 
a nation. It is presumptuous, therefore, in the 
face of such evidence as this to 
view that man is higher in the scale of creation 
than woman. Nothing proves the entire equalit 
of the possibilities, given proper faal ties, of all 
human things as the case of learned women. 
Shanker’s having accepted the umprireship of 
Bharati, and later on the nunnery, shouid convey 
a convincing lesson to the pandits of our time, 
who hold fastly to the prescriptions ef Manu or 
Yajnavalkya ‘or whatever age he hkved and 
preached in, he is held to be the highest authority 
on religion and philosophy. 

But the glory did n 
was followed by what is popularly known as the 
time of Brahmanical revival. Anji evomplete the 


revival was. Followers of Manu reasse 


selves in matters social and religious. l> was here — 


| 

\ 
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that the many social anomalies began wliich the 
Hindu society today groans under. The woman was 
pulled down to the same inferior position as she 
had occupied during the second age And that 
she continues te occupy to this day. 


t The bi | 
codes of Manu and  /Yajnavalkya govern her 


conduct in every sphere. Barringa ‘ew noble 


exceptions here and 
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nothing move nor less than playthings of men. 


Generally no education reaches them. [ is true, 

all boys, too, do not get education. Bus those of | 
happy homes do get it somehow or other. The point — 
1S, . . r. 
educate their daughters along with their brothers? I 


have seen the cases of the sons of big Zamindars — 


and Rajas being put under the charge ef very com- 
petent teachers and guardians. How can we 
excuse their neglecting the sisters of those sons ? 


We know full well that they can affurd to keep - 


as competent teachers for them also. But only 


they do not deem it necessary. These would-be 


mothers of Zamindars and Rajas sometimes 


gress. Reform cannot come from without, In- 
variably it comes from within. Unless we educate 
the girls of our community nothing sdlid can be 
achieved. Are mothers less necessary Im our case 
than they were in France in the time of Napoleon ? 
If truth must be told, they are more necessary 
here. A nation cannot rise with any amount of 
non-co-operation and talk of unity umless and 
until its individuals are persons of chamcter. Ne 
person can hope to be a person of chameter unless 
and until his or her early days are speat on the 
lap of a good and thoughtful mother. No girl can 
hope to be a good and thoughtiul mother unless 
and until she receives good education. How can 
a mother give birth to an able citizen if she never 
got conversant with higher thoughts of life or 
never tasted of a broad life? Ignorance of our 
mothers verily is the root-cause of all our weak- 
nesses, physical, moral, intellectual and spiritual. 

we mean business, let us first remove that. 
Really I don’t believe in having Swaraj, to besin 
with, andin leaving tne development of our manliness 


why should not those very pareuts se able to- 
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the would-be Ranis themselves are permitted to 
pass their early lives practically in doing nothing! — 
It is useless then to talk of other reforms and pro- — 
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toa a stage. Such development precedes 
Swaraj, never follows it. 
= To come to the main topic. The injunctions 
emning the age of marriage of girls iS observed 
oday with same strictness as during the second 
epee Pandits ever exhort parents to marry their 
ughters before they complete their twelfth. Those 
who can do act upto it. What are the conse- 
iuences ? We all know too well to be told. 
elicate and undeveloped ladies are crushed under 
the strain of pregnancy ! A third drawback of 
our sisters is their compulsion to remain in pardah. 
This naturally has its root in their ignorance. 
This pardah may not mean something intolerably 
bad for the high class ladies who have spacious 
buildings. but it does mean so for the middle class 
ladies. Generally houses are very ‘mall, having 
regard to the number of male and female members. 
To that is added the Purdah between certain 
members cf the same family. All that cumulat- 
ively reduces them to a position a little better 
i than that of the black-hole prisoners. No wonder, 
. then, if we hear of some disease or other in the 
case of almost every middle-class woman. 
A fourth disability is the comparatively inferior 
nourishment of these women. This partly springs 
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from poverty which may be excused. But I havè 


observed cases where the reason of distinction is 
not poverty but a perverted view of womanhood. 

This is never pardonable. If we prefer detail, 
pumerous other disabilities under which our sisters 
have to drag their lives, will come to our notice. 
I cannot resist the temptation of giving here one 
from that crowd. It is the comparatively very high 
standard of morality. required of woman_ in our 
society. ‘l'his gives rise tc a number of horrible 
social evils. This moral unevenness tends to dis- 
integration in society. In order to ensure solidar- 

ity of the Hindu race, it is, I think, urgently 
necessary to have one standard of morality for both 
the races. t - 

To conclude. The position of the Hindu woman 
in society was what it ought to be only dvrring 
what may be called the pnan under Buddhist 
influence. During the age only high 
class women 2njoyed the olor and sometimes 
highest, privileges of life. The place of the 
women of the other three classes was inferior to 
that of men of their own classes. In between these 
ages they were lonked upon as alower creation. The 
present state of affairs 1s more akin to this last 
mentioned position than either of the first two. 
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Radic Photos Sent Five Thousand Miles 
Successful transmission of photographs, by radio 
from Honolulu to New York, distance of five 


thousand miles, was accomplished during the army- 
navy war game maneuvers. hile pictures had 





First Transnacife Radio Picture Sent from 
Honolulu to New York 


been transmitted between New York and London, 
the distance covered was not much more than half 
that bridged in thelong aerial jump from the middle 
of the Pacific ocean clear across the United States. 
Likewise four relays were used in the Hawaiian 
stunt, the radio photographs passing automatically 
from one station to the next without human assist- 


ance. The transmitting equipment was stationed - 
in Honolulu, twenty-nine miles from the broadcast-. 





Another Photograph Sent by Radio 
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ing towers at Kahuka, while the receiving. equip- 
ment in New York was seventy-six miles from the 
_ Wireless station out at Riverhead, Long Island. 
~ From Honolulu the picture, translated by a beam 
> of light into a series of electrical impulses, passed 
over land wires to -the Kahuka wireless station, 
where a relay put the electrical current on the air, 
to be picked up at Marshall, Calif., 2.372 miles 
away. From Marshall receiving station the wireless 
impulses, transmitted through a relay toa land 
wie, were telegraphed down to the high-powered 
broadcas ing Station at Bolinas, where another 
relay started the picture on its way again for the 
2,640 mile jump to Riverhead. A final relay at the 
Long Island receiving station put the impulses 
back on another land wire for transmission to the 
radio offices in New York City. 

The actual elapsed time from the instant the 
transmitting machine started in Honolulu until 
the first impulse reached the recording pen in New 
York was less than one-fourth of a second, and in 
twenty minutes the first picture was complete. 
Seven photographs were sent in one morning with- 
out difficulty. 
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Realistic Method of Studying Geography 


School children of Aviles, Spain, are taught 
geography and trade routes by means of maps of 
the two hemispheres laid out in two circular con- 
crete pools, the continents and islands being re- 
presented by slabs of stone cut to resemble them 
and the rest of the space being filled with water 
to represent the oceans. The two pools are con- 
nected by an opening in the wall and practically 
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New Method of Teaching Geography 


every island and country in the world may be 
found in this “atlas”. The photo shows a Spanish 
boy explaining what route he would take from 
Aviles to St. Augustine, Fla. 


Club Filled with Tear Gas to Rout Bandits 


Bank messengers and others likely to be 
attacked by bandits are orded a protecting 
weapon in a short club filled with tear gas, which 
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Demonstrating. Operation of Tear-Gas Club 


is released at the touch of a button. The vapor 
shoots out as a sudden cloud, and is said to 
temporarily blind anyone within fifty feet. The 
“billy” is small enough to be used at close range 
and can easily be concealed in the clothing. 


—— 


With Pygmy Cannibals in the Congo 


Somewhere in the darkest part of the darkest 
Africa, a few miles south of the equator and i 
the midst of the dense tropica! jungle which forms 
the backdoor of the Belgian Congo, aa American 
explorer and big-game hunter and his wife, with 
sixty Wambubu cannibals for servants, are now 
hunting gorillas, 


The hunter is Dr. Edmund Heller, who. as 
Roosevelt’s right-hand man, and 


Paul Rainey, or alone, _ has 
walked over most of the little 
known miles of Africa. 


Their present gorilla hunt, 
following one Dr. Heller made 
last year, when a 350-pound 
monster with an arm spread of 
twelve feet was shot, winds up 
a two-year expedition in that 
one part of Africa which still © 
remains wild and dark. During 
it they have collected an 
okapi, an- animal so seldom 
seen that its very existence was 
for a long time in doubt. 


This “trophy of trophies” has 
a body somewhat like that of a 
zebra, a three-horned head re- 
sembling that of a giraffe and 
the bulk of an ox. Famous 
hunters by the core have invaded its hiding place 
in the past. and come back with liens, tigers, — 
elephants, rhinos and other jungle denizens, but 
no okapi. 

In the edges of the forest live a tribe of livtle, 
four-foot tall pygmies, whose only commerce with 
the outside is through the Wambuba cannibals, 
with whose old chief, Morea, they are on friendly 
terms. Through Morea, Dr. Heller arranged with the 
pygmies, armed with their primitive bows and 
arrows, to lead him to the Jair of the okapi. 

While the body of the okapi suggests that of a 
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Suspension Bridge Building in tne Heart of Congo : A Native 
Workman Builaing a Roadway High above the 
Impenetrable Jungle, Following the Monkey > 
Route through th. Trees 


zebra, the Jong forelegs pitch the fore quarters 
upward, somewhat like the tilt of a giraffe. The 
neck is short, not much longer than a stag’s and 
the giraffelike head, with three rn‘imentary horns, 
is crested with Jarge ears. "The color qf the 
animal is extraordinary,” according to W H. 
Osgood, curator of zoology for the museum. ‘The 
cheeks and jaws are yellowish white, contrasting 


with the dark neck. The torehead is a deep-red 


chestnut, and ears cf the same color are tipped 
with jet-black. A black line follows the ridge of tne 
neck down to the nostrils. The muzzle is sepia 
seth a tinge of reddish yellow around the upper 
ip. 


The neck, shoulders and hody range from sepia 
and black to a rich red. The tail is a bright red 
with a black tuft. The hind quarters are snowy 
white or cream-colored, touched here and there 
with tawny, and marked with purple-black | stripes 
that give them a zebralike appearance. It lives on 
foliage and twigs.” 

De-pite the rareness and shyness of the okapi, 
it took Heller and his band of pygmy assistants 
only two months to bag a huge old bull. 

In a gorilla hunt staged by Heller and Major 
Collins last year, they spent several weeks in the 
big-ape country tracking the animals and getting 
movies and stili pictures at close range, One huge 
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old male got angrier and angrier over the persist- 
ent pursuit anda dozen times a day would turn 
and charge, always stopping just short of the men. 
Finally he became desperate, and with bloodcurdl- 
ing roars turned and charged through the jungle 
brush, which was so dense he could not be seen 
un il he was right on the hunters. Major Collins 
firn d and dropped him at a distance of twelve feet. 
He was one of the largest ever shot, with an arm 
spread of twelve feet and a weight of 330 pounds. 





The “Okapi”’—the Strange and Exceedingly 
Rare Animal 





Huge Gorilla. Killed by Major Collins. the Natives 
Called This Beast “Father of the Gorillas” 
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Heller became an explorer and naturalist twenty- 
five years ago, and is hailed by Doctor Osgood as 
the greatest naturalist-hunter living. 





Steps Toward Conquest of Leprosy 


Most of the diseases which are transmitted from 
man to man have, dwing the last fifty years, 
yielded to the conquest of science. A few have 
not, and until very recent times, leprosy has been 
one of these. Unlike plague and smallpox, yellow 


fever, cholera. typhoid and many kindred scourges | 


which man has vanquished, leprosy, for many years 
frustrated all efforts of sanitarians to devise effect- 
ive means for its control and prevention. Now, 


however. real progress is being made and it is no 


ionger accurate to declare that leprosy is incur- 
able. After centuries of search there is at last 
prospect of a definite cure for this dread disease. 
The remedy, which has. proved itself superior 
to the legion of others previcusly tried, is chaul- 
moogra oil. This oil has, as a matter of fact, 


-been used in the treatment of leprosy for many 
years. but only recently has the proper chemical 


derivative of it,.which is successful as a therapeutic 
agent, been developed. 

True, chau!movgra oil is obtained from the seeds 
of a tree, the botanica: name of which is ~Tarakto- 
genos kurzil.” although the oil from two closely 
related species known as “Hydnocarpus” is practi- 
cally identical. These trees grew only in the 


dense jungles of the Eastern Hemisphere, m remote — 


regions of Siam, Burma, Assam and Bengal. An 
attempt is being made to cultivate the trees In 
Hawaii, where 100 acres have bien set aside for 
this purpose. About eight years is required for 
the trees to produce fruit. 

According to authentic records. it has been 
employed in India for more than 200 years, though 


- it was used in a primitive manner and the results 
The drug was 


were not particularly hopeful. 
looked upon as a palliative, rather than a cure. 
In 1902 Dr. Frederick B. Power of the Welcome 
Research Laboratory of London, elucidated some of 
the constituents of chaulmoogra oil, and as a result 
of experimentation discovered a new series. of 
acids. These products, made up of the chemical 
elements carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, had the 
peculiar property thata shaft of polarized, light 
instead of going through the acid. was diverte 

from a straight path and came out at an angle of 
about 62 degrees. These experts im organic 
chemistry also found that the acids contained wat 
is known as the five-carbon ring nucleus. The next 
step, which was not accomplished until 1918, was 
to break up this five-ring affinity into cemponents 
called ethyl esters. These esters are colorless, 
only liquids and are used in the treatment of 


leprosy by injecting them into the muscles of the 


patient. In the old deys this drug in another 
form was given by the mouth. It was a most 
nauseating dose, however, and the results were 
not particularly gratifying. The crude oil was also 
injected, but without the effect that the esters 
have produced. | 

The hypodermic method of giving this new 
form of the drug has now been practised in the 
cure of leprosy for several years. One-quarter of 
the lepers so treated in Hawaii have 
charged as cured, or at Jeast the disease has been 
arrested, so that they are apparently free from it. 


been dis- 
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_ It is difficult to say } sow much leprosy there is 
in thé world, raae a varying from one to five 
million cases. in C° amtries like China and India, 
where the disease is especially prevalent, it is 
impossible to hav ard even a reasonable guess as 
to the MWWher In Japan, there are about 60,000 
lepers. _ Whe a the United States annexed the 
Philippines jn 1898 there were approximately 
6,000 ler ers out of a population of about 5.000.000. 

the disease annually. 


and s¢ me 1,000 contracted ' 
In 325, itis estimated that there are 12,000 in 


the Islands. 6,000 of whom are at Culion, 

The total amount of leprosy in the United States 
The United 
; record 
America leprosy seems 


is estimated at from 500 to 600 cases. 
States Public Health Service has definite 
of about 350. In South 





Bird’s-eye View of Culion Isiand the Largest Leper Colony 


to be prevalent in Colombia, Ven- 
ezuela and Brazil; and is undoubtedly sag 
present in other countries. although Fy; 
reports are meagre. The disease is 
spead all over Africa, and the South 
Sea Islands, famed of late in countless 
narratives, are well acquainted with it. 

Leprosy is an ancient disease. There 
are many references to it in the Bible, 
perhaps the best known of which is 
the story of Namaan. It seems 
probable that the malady passed froin 
ancient Egypt to Greece and from 
there to Rome, possibly having been 
carried by the troops. of Pompey. At 
the time of the Crusades a` great 
epidemic of leprosy spread over Europe 


and stern measures were taken to 
Suppress it. Lazarettos were con- 
structed everywhere and_ the lepers 
Isolated within them. They were 
compelled to wear distinctive dress 
and to carry clappers when they 
passed along the highways. They were 


forbidden to drink from public fountains 
and could only indicate with a stick 
what food they -wanted. Furthermore, 


the Church performed the burial 
service over persons designated as 
lepers, and they were, therefore. 


Officially dead. The result was that 
the disease greatly diminished in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
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There are many popular misconceptions about 
leprosy. To be sure, it is a loathsome, cronic 
disease, but it does not deserve all the evil said of 
it. It is not hereditary, and it has no connection 
whatever with the venereal diseases. It is caused 
by a germ which was discovered by Hasen in 
1874. Just how it is spread no one knows, but it 
is true that it spreads in some localities and not in 
others. 

Many studies have been made to determine 
whether mosquitos, flies, fleas or other insects may 
convey the infection, as they do. certain other 
diseases, such as yellow fever, malaria and typhus. 
None of these studies has proved anything, though 
at one time it was thought that the hedbug might 
be implicated. Many articies of food, especially 
fish, have been accused of 
bringing on leprosy, but these 
theories have all been discarded. 
Rats are known tv have leprosy, 
but unlike plague, which can 
be transmitted from rat to man, 
there is absolutely no evidence 
that rat leprosy is ever commu- 
nicated to human beings. 

In Hawaii there are many 
“kokuas.” that is, persons who 
live with lepers, though free 
from the disease themselves, and 
help them. Many are relatives, 
husbands or wives. It was found 
that only about 5 per cent. of 
these kokuas became afflicted. 
Many Caucasians, such as doctors, 
priests, sisters. of charity and 
others, associate intimately 
with the lepers, and few have 
ever contracted the disease. One 
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A Group of Hopeful Cases at the Culion Leper Colony 
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hotable exception was Father Damin da Veuster, 
a Belgian missionary, who ministered ta the lepers 
of Hawaii from 1873 to 1882, when he was first 
recognized to be suffering with the disease, from: 
which he died in 1889 
From the clinical point of view, there are three 
types of the disease. The first known as the: 
nodular, or tubercular, type, is characterized by an: 
eruption which appears on the face and hands.. 
As the disease progresses, ulcers are likely to form.. 
The second type is known as the anesthetic and. 
attacks the nerves. The third type is a combi- 
nation of the two. The life of a leper averages. 
_ about ten years after the onset of the disease.. 
More males than females are attacked. One of the: 
great peculiarities of the disease is the long time: 
that it takes to develop the malady after a person 
is infected. If one is exposed to influenza, he willi 
get it, if he does get it at all, in, about five days.. 
This lapse of time between the infection and the 
appearance of symptoms, known as the incubation 
period, is a matter of days in most communicable 
4 diseases. With leprosy, however, it may be eighteen 
years after the infection between the symptoms are 
4 manifest. 


Cution Worup’s Largest LEPER COLONY 


Culion is the world’s largest and most efficient 
leper colony. The inmates are given all possible 
liberty and even a considerable amount. of self-- 
government. They have their own police force: 
and elect their own Mayor and city officials. They: 
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have special money, which is not circulated oytside 
of the island: all mail is disinfected when sent -out 
and is handled by non-leprous clerks. Those who 
are able-bodied are employed and paid wages, 
though they are also getting free lodging and care 
from the Government. This policy is similar to 
that at Molokai, where the lepers can work 1f they 
desire, but are not required to do so. Chaulmoogra 
oil is used for treatment, and patients are paroled 
~vhenever they seem to be non-infectious or cured. 
This whole task ot rounding up the recognized 
lepers of the Philippines was accomplished in a 
few years without disturbance. 

A report issued recently from the leper colony 
at Culion [sland states that of the 3,200 ceses 
under regular treatment in September, 1924, 75 
per cent. showed some degree of improvement, 
-while 32 per cent. were recorded as practically 
negative. Up to Merch 1925, 449 patienis were 
pronounced free from infection, and of this numser 
196 were returned to their homes as entirely 
cured : forty-four who were temporarily tree 
suffered a relapse, but was expected to be returned 
‘cured and nearly 300 more showed every 
indication of being free from infection within the 


- next twelve months, this accounting for. 749 out 


of 8.200. 
Foreign nations have established leper hospi‘als 


‘and asylums in different parts of the world and 
the British Government has been active wm atlenipt- 
dng to control the disease in India. (Italics ours.) 


(The Current History Magaxi...) 


os paiio, 


“DUTA-VAKYAM”’ OR ENVOY'S DECLARATION 


F (One Act Drama: the dispossesšėđr; ‘desire to recover his heritage by flattery and froth.) 


Translated by DHARMASILA JAYASWAL 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Duryodhana - ..- - King (self-made) 
Dhritarastra =-=- ne-time king (on approval) |, 
Kanchuktya (Chamberlain).------ -King-approved’s 

companion,continued under king self-made, 
Vasudeva...--..-Dispossessed’s envoy. 
Sudarshana.---.....Hnavoy’s alternative. 

ScENE 

Canquerer’s Court-Aecessozies: old and new 


Monir 
-~$  Ejjoris win where Prayers fail. 

(INVOCATION, THEN. ENTERS STAGE-MANAGER) 

Stage-manager——U pendra’s foot that 
reddish-nailed tore up Namuchi in the skies 
for the delection of the entire world be your 
guide. 

This I submit to the esteemed audience: 


Ha, I am anxious to speak; -whatever noise: 


is that one hears. So I must see. 


(BEHIND THE VEIL) 
Oh ye, officers-in-charge of the gates, 
Duryodhana the Great-King commands. 
Sutradhara—So be it. I understand, 
The sons of Dhritarashtra and of Pandu 


having fallen out, the servant is ‘aying tne 
council-chamber, by order of the king 
-Duryodhana. 
(Exit) 
PROLOGUE. 
(THEN ENTERS THE CHAMBERLAIN) 
‘Chamberlain—Oh ye, gate-keepers, the 


great king Duryodhana graciously orders :— 
“To day I desire to consult all the kings. So 
‘all the kings be summoned.’ (moving alone 
and observing) Ah! here is his Great Majesty 
Duryodhana advancing in this direction. 
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Theye he is; brown and youthful, clad in 
white upper and nether folds, with beauteous 
chowries and“ umbrella, having finished his 
toilette and handsome, his limbs luminous 
wih the lustre of decorating gems like the 
full-grown moon amidst the stars. 

(THEN ENTERS DURYODHANA SO DESCRIBED) 

Duryodhana—Like unto an access of 
fury, my heart enters into suddea joy at the 
tnoughtof this War-festival: I desire to render 
the faces of the best elephants in the Pandava 
forces, deprived of their club-like tusks. 

Chamberlain.-Victory to the Great King! 
The entire circle of kings is brought together 
after Your Majesty’s order. 

Duryodhana—Rightly done. You get in- 
to the inner appartments. 

Chamberlain—As Your 
mands. ([xrr) 

Duryodhaaa—Friends, Vaikarna and 
Varshadeva, advise—These are my forces, 
eleven Akshauhini strong. Who deserves 
to be the Commander thereof ? 

What say you?—that it is a difficult 
problem, must be answered after consultation’. 
That is proper. Come then, we will even tu 
Council-chamber. Preceptor, my obeisance, 
enter the Council-chamber. Grand Father, 
my salutations, enter the Council-chamber. 
Friends, Vaikarna and Varshadeva, enter. Oh 
ye, all the Kshattriyas, get in as yon like. 
Comrade Karna, let us be in now. 


Majesty com- 


(Exrerine) 


Preceptor, here is the tortoise-seat, be 
seated. Grandfather, here is the Lion-seat, 
have it. Uncle, here is the Skin-seat,- be 
seated. Friends, Vaikarna and Varshadeva, 
sit down. Oh ye, all the Kshattriyas, be 
seated as you like. 

What, hey ? ‘The great king is not yet 
seated’. Ah, a Servitor’s duty! Now here 
am I seated. Comrade Karna, you also have 
a seat. (Bring searen) | 

Friends, Vaikarna and Varshadeva, say 
—there are my forces eleven Akshauhini 
strong. Who deserves to be the Commander 
therenf ? 

What say you ?—‘His Honour the king of 
Gandhar will decide.’ So be. it, let uncle 
speak up. 

What says uncle?—Who else deserves to 
be Commander in the presence of His Honour 
Gangeya?’ Rightly said by uncle. So be it. 
So be it. Let it be Grandfather. We also 
desire it. 

With roar of the army’s rumbling, the 
dL trumpet’s call and conches—like unto the roar 
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of the mighty ocean dashed by the wind’s 


fury—let the hearts. of enemy—chieftains 


sink with the consecration waters falling on 
the head of Gangeya. ae 

Chamberlain—Victory to the Great King. 
Here is come as envoy, from thé Pandava 
camp, Narayana, the Best of Beings. 

- Duryodhana—Net so, thou Badarayana. 
What, what, Kansa’s servant, that pot-bellied 
varlet is thy Best of Beings? That cowherd- 
urchin, thy Best of Beings? That usurper of 
Barhadratha’s possessions and fame, thy Best 
of Beings ? Alas, for the courtesy of -servitcrs 
allowed near kings. His words are truly 
impertinent. Be gone. 

Chamberlain - Pardon, pardon, Your 
Majesty. I forgot propriety in a confused 
hurry (FALLS AT HIS FEET). 

Duryodhana Confusion you say. In fact 
mortals are prone to confusion. Get up, get 
Up. 

Chamberlain—Favoured I am. 

Duryodhana—Now I am pleased. Who 


is this envoy come? A 
Chamberlain—Keshava is the envoy 
come. `- 
Duryodhana—Keshava his name. Thats 


the way. It’s the proper method. On ye kings, 
what should be done to Keshava, come with 
a message? What say you-~Keshava should 
be honoured with the presentation of Argha.’ 
Not to my taste. The right thing in this as I 
see, is his capture. 

Vasudeva under captivity, the Pandavas 
would become as it were deprived of their 
eyes; the Pandavas destitute of initiative ` 
and intelligence, the entire earth is mine 
without a rival. 

Then again whoever present rises up to 
Keshava will be fined by me twelve golden 
pieces. So no lapses, gentlemen (Asmer) What 
now should be my device against standing 


up in welcome ? Ha, I’ve found the way 
(opexty). Badarayana. do bring that painted 
canvas, where is depicted ptucking at Drau- 


padis hair and clothes.’ (Asm). With my 
eves fixed therein, I won’t stand up to 
Ke: hava. 

Chamberlain—As Your Majesty commands | 
(cone our anp RE-ENTERING) Victory to Your 4 
Majesty. Here is that painted canvas. 

Duryodhana-—Spread it before me. 

Chamberlain—As Your Majesty commands 
(SPREADS IT). 

Duryodhana - This is worth seeing indeed, 
this canvas. Here has Duhshasana caught hold 
of Draupadi by. her hair and hand. Here is 
Draupadi. 


A 


pitifully 
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Ravished by Duhshasana, her eyes staring 
with -bewilderment is beauteous like the 
lunar digit in the mouth of Raha. 

Here is that villain Bhima shaking the 
council-hall pillars, his wrath waxing at 
the sight of Draupadi insulted before the 
eyes of all the kings. Here Yudhisthira, 
addicted to his “sense of Truth 
and Piety senseless through gambling, with 
side-long glances is pacifying Vrikodara’s 
ire. 

. Here now is Arjuna, his eyes restless 
through indigination, his - lips quivering 
caring not a straw for the entire group 
of foes, off and on snatches at the string 
of his Gandiva to annihilate, as.it were, 
all the kings. 

Here is Yudhisthira, trying to stop 
him, Here are Nakul and Sahadeva, 
with firmly closed fists, leathern armour 
and sword in hands, expression of their 
faces hardened, biting at their lips, all fear 
of death gone, are attacking with vehemence 
my brother like two small deerlings a lion. 

‘Here is Yudhisthira approaching and 
stopping the two princes with words,— 

' T’s me, who am vile and of perverted 
mind; somehow forsake to-day your wrath, you 
versed in Ethics. People not putting up with 
insult due to gambling are regarded as of 
blameworthy prowess amongst heroes. Here is 
the Gandhara king. 

He, the expert gambler throwing the dice 
with a smile and proud, lessening the enemy’s 
joy with his fame, seated at ease and scratch- 
ing the ground with a dice, hea master of 
polity looks askance at the weeping daughter 
of king Drupada. 

Here are the preceptor and the Grandfather 
ashamed at her sight, seated with faces con- 
cealed under the corners of their robes. Ah, 
what richness of colour, what maturity of 
of expression! What precision in drawing, 
this canvas is painted with superior clarity 


‘ indeed. I am pleased. Who is there?. 


Chamberlaig— Victory to Your Majesty. 

- Duryodhana—Badarayana, bring in that 
envoy excited even with a bitdmount. 

Chamberlaan—As Your Majesty commands. 

Exır. 

Duryodhana—Comrade Karna, 

At the Pandavas’ word comes here to-day 
carrying message as a servant that black-souled 
Krishna (Blackie). Thou also, my friend, pre- 
pare thine ears to listen; Yudhisthira’s words 
are soft aS a woman’s. 

(THEN Enters VASUDEVA AND CHAMBERLAIN) 


5—6 


Ci 


Vasudeva—To-day asked by, Yudhistl ira 
and due to a sincere amity for Dhaenanj: va, 
even [have brought an improper mess@pe of 


‘inter-cession to Suyodhana who, proud of firht, 


accepts not advice. 

Of Bbima, with his club sharp in smash ng 
the fronts of the elephants of the eneny 
forces, the flames of anger born of Erishna’s 
humiliation annihilate the forest of Kuru’s 
force with the furious storms of Partha’s 
arrows, 

This isSuyodhana’s camp. Here indeed, are 
abodes of kings constructed at pleasure Lke 
the dwelling of the gods, arsenals extens ve 
and replete with arms of diverse sorts in 
the stables are neighing, rows of choice steeds 
and the elephants roaring—this bloated 
opulence out of the adversity of onys own 
people nears destruction. 

Suyodhana who speaketh evil, despi:es 
virtue, a cheat, and pitiless towards his on 
people will never do anything af my s-ght. 

Ob Badarayana, shall I enter ? 

Chamberlain—Yes, indeed. You Lotus- 
naveled, enter please. 

Vasudeva—(enterine) What, hey ? «ll 
the Kshatriyas are nervous seeing me. iwo 
confusion please. Keep seated as you plea:e. 

Duryodhana—What, how ? All tne 
Kshatriyas are confused at Keshava’s sighi ? 
No confusion, mind. Remember tke fine 
already pronounced. After all, I am _ the 
orderer. 


Vasudeva (areroacnine)—Oh, Suyodhara, 
why are you seated ? 


Duryodhana—(TuMBLING DOWN FROM HIS 
SEAT, asipp). Manifestly Keshava is arrived. 


With fortitude and full of determination, 
though seated firmly, I am shaken cff my 
seat through Keshava’s prowess, Ak, this 
envoy is full of guiles. (cpmnty), Ch envoy, 
here is a seat, have it pray. 


Vasudeva—Preceptor, be seated please. Ch 
kings, headed by Gangeya, take your seat at 
your ease. We will also be seated. (Bena 
SEATED). Ah, this painted canvas is worthing. 
No, indeed. It depicts ‘the plucking cf 
Draupadi’s hair and clothes’. What a rity. 

This Suyodhana is looking at the humilie- 
tion of his own people, through stupiditr. 
Who else in this world, shameless, proelain 
self-reproach in an open assembly ? 

Ah, take away this rag. 


Duryodhana Badarayara, take away ths 
canvas. 
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SChamberlaan—As Your Majesty ordains 
(REMOVES). 

Duryodhana—Hullo envoy. 

Dharma’s issue, Vayu’s son Bhima and 
my brother, Indra’s progeny, Arjuna and the 
two humble off-springs of Ashvin, all with 
their servants are thriving ? 

‘Vasudeva—tlruly said, Gandhari’s son. Oh 
yes. All are well. After inquiring about 
your prosperity and welfare, interior and 
exterior, your health and realm, Yudhisthira 
and the other Pandavas say— 

We have experienced immense suffering, 
abode the full time, now our rightful heritage 
divide with us. 

Duryodhana— What, their heritage ? Lo. 

In the forest, in course of hunting, my 
uncle received the sage’s curse; thence 
desireless to his wife, how can he accept 
paternity for other’s bastards ? 

Vasudeva—You an antiquarian, I ask— 

The libertine Vichitravirya succumbed to 


consumption, then Ambika was born of 
Vyasa, your father, how should he get the 
kingdom ? 

Don’t. In this growing mutual conflict, 


Oh king, Kuru’s race will soon be a memory. 
So, restraining your wrath, you should do in 
love what Yudhisthira and others request. 

Duryodhana—Oh envoy, you know not the 
kingdom’s way. Noble-hearted descendants of 
tings enjoy kingdom after vanquishing foes; 
it is never got by begging, nor conferred on 
the humble. If there is craving after king- 
ship, Jet them try audacity, else let them 
pacifist-minded, enter softly, for salvation, 
the hermitage. 

Vasudeva—Oh Suyodhana, truce tc your 
cruel words towards relatives. After having 
obtained kingly prosperity attainable through 
collection of merit, he who deceives his 
kith and kin, becomes of useless efforts. 

Duryodhana—Oh envoy, , 

To vour sire’s brother-in-law, king Kansa, 
no charity from you, how then the same 
from us towards these our eternal evil- 
doers. 

Vasudeva—Don’t regard 
mine. 

Having made my mother ter times mourn 
her sons’ loss, having killed his own old father, 
he was destroyed by Death himself. 

Duryodhana—In every way was Kansa 
deceived by you. No more self-adulation. 
It is not heroism. See, when the king of 
Magadha was overcome with anger and in- 
flamed at the calamity of his son-in-law’s 


it as a fault of 
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killing where was this heroism of yours 
fleeing away, panic-stricken ? 

Vasudeva—Oh Suyodhana, the prowess 
of those that follow Ethics depends upon 


time, place and circumstances. Let us drop 
this personal pleasantry. Do your own 
business. 


Affection is a duty towards brothers and 
unminding the opposite of virtues, connection 
with relations is the best in both worlds. 

Duryodhana—How can there be relation 
of mortals with deities’ descendants? Like 
squeezing the squeezed, enough of it, drop 
the subject now. 

Vasudeva—(aswr) Requested with softness 
he will not give up his nature. So I will 
anger him with rough words. (Opexty) Oh, 
Suyodhana, are you not aware of Arjuna’s 
valour ? 

Duryodhana—Never knew it. 

Vasudera—Ah listen : f 

Pasupati, incarnated as a hunter, he grati- $ 
fied in fight, covered with arrows the mighty 
rain for Fire devouring Khandava with ease, 
made an end of the armlet of Nivata painful 
to the lord of gods, who single-handed con- 
quered Vishnu and others there at Virata’s 
city. | 
Then again, I tell another witnessed by 
you. While even you were being carried 
in the sky by Chitrasena, pitiously crying 
when on Ghosha-tour, it was Phalguni 
(Arjuna) who let you off. 

Why expatiate ? 

Following my word, you ought to confer 
half of the kingdom, Oh son of Dhritarastra.5_ 
Otherwise, the Pandavas will take away the je 
whole sea-girt earth. E 

Duryodhana—What now? Take away the 
Pandavas? If in the struggle, wind himself 
strikes in the form of Bhima, if Shakra’s 
own self fights in the shape of Partha, you 
skilled in harsh words, following your 
words, shall I never yield even a single straw 
in this my realm enjoyed by my father, 
protected by my prowess. 

Vasudeva—Oh you disgrace of Kuru’s 
race, hankering after ill repute, a creature like 
you should be addressed with a straw as 
intermediary. ý 

Duryodhanu—Ah you cowboy, you 
should be addressed with a straw as the 
intermediary indeed. 

Having murdered a senseless woman, a 
horse and a bull, anad even a few wrestlers, 
you aspire to speak with honest people? 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Vasudeva—Oh Suyodhana, you dare 
Insult me? 

Duryodhana—Truly I do. 

Vasudeva— Let me go. 

Duryodhana—Wind your way to the pas- 
ture, limbs coloured by the dust raised by 
eattle-hoofs. So much time wasted. 

; Vasudera—So be it. We desire not to 
go away, without having delivered my mes- 
sage. So listen to: Yudhisthira’s message. 

Duryodhana—Sh! you are unspeakable. 

I, with the upraised grey umbrella, my 
head anointed with water held in the hands 
of chosen Brahmins, will speak with the 
following circle of bowing  kings,—not 
to exchange words with your sort. 

Vasudeva—Ah Duryodhana, speak not to 
me. Well, O ye kings, we are leaving 
then. 

Duryodhana—W hat, Keshava wants to go 
away ? Duhshasana, Durmarshana, Durmukha, 
Dusteshvara ? Keshava has transgressed the 
proper cunduct of an envoy. So capture 
him. 

Vasudevra— What, Suyodhana wants to cap- 
ture me. So I will see his strength (assumes 
JNINERSAL FORM). 

I uryodhana—(at LAST INPRESSED}—Ah you 
wizard ! Pierced by arrows swinging out of 
the womb of my bow, your whole body 
coloured with trickling blows, let the sighing 
sons of Pandu with eyes obstructed by tears, 
see you brought back to the camp. 

(Ext) 


Vasudeva—So, even I will finish the 
Pandava’s task. Oh Sudarshana, hither now. 


(ENTER ScuparsHana) 


Sudarshana— Oh you wretch Suyodhana, 
wait, wait (PONDERING AGAIN). 

Qh God Narayana, be gracious. You are 
born on earth to remove the world’s burden. 
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With this Duryodhana killed, O Lord, your 
trouble would be in vain. 

Vasudeva-—-Sudarshana, through anger, 
I ignored propriety. You go back to your 
abode. 

Necassity of Force to quell Evil. 

(DISPLAY or ALL ARS oF Vastoeva,— 
SupaRSaaNa, Waren, Conch anD Crus: 
EXEUNT) I also will go to the Pandava camp. 

(Besrsp tae Vet) 

Should not go, should not go. 

Vasudeva—Ah the voice like the old king's. 
O king, here I attend. 

(TREN ENTERS Darrrarastra— one tire king- 
on-approval’ and pleads for his son—king- 
self-mace’ without the latter’s knowledge ; 
his ‘greatness thurst upon’ heart bewildered 
at the audacity of ‘greatness-acquired’.. 

Dhritarashtra— Where is the divine Narayana: 

Where is the god, the brahmin’s favourite? 
Where is the celestial son of Devaszi? 

Oh, you, Lord of immortals, sharnga 
p in band, now at your feet, I lower my 
head. 


Vasudeva—Ah shame. Your honour 
falling down. Get up, get up. 

Dhritarashira—Much favoured. Lord. 
accept these offerings cf foot-vater and 
: flowers. 

Vasudeva—I accept all. What further 


pleasure may I do you ? 

Dhritarashtya—lIf Your Divinity is pleased 
towards me, what else can I desire more ? 

Vasudeva—Farewell and we meet again. 

Dhritarashtra As the God Narayana 
orders. - 

(Exrr, 
(Errocur) 

Let a lion-like king rule over this sea- 
girt land of ours, adorned with two ear-rings 
of Himalaya and the Vindhyas, marked out 
under one-umbrella.. i 

(ExersT Omxes) 
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Printing and Publishing Co. Lid, Madras. Pp. 47 
Price § as. 
In this booklet the author has given a short 


ENGLISH 
Drvmity w Jamisma : By Harisatya Bhatta- 
charya, M. A. B. L. Published by the Devendra 
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description of the Jaina theory of God and have 
shown what its peculiarities are. 

Wel written ; well printed ; worth reading. 

COMPARATIVE Stupy OF THE [NDIAN SCIENCE 
OF THOUGHT FROM THE JAINA Stanp-pornt : By Hari- 
satya Bhattacharyya. M. A. B. L., published by the 
Devendra Printing and Publishing Co. Lid. Madras. 
Pp. 87. Price one Rupee. 

The book contains 16 Chapters. viz.— 

(D Jnana, (2) Pramana, (3) Pratyaksha Pramana, 
(4) Samvyavaharika Pratyaksha ramana, (5) 
Paramarthika Pratyaksha Pramana, (6) Paroksha 
Pramana, (7) Smriti, (8) Pratyabhijna, (9) Uha, (10) 
Anumana, (11) Agama, (12) Pramanabhasa, (13) 
Naya, (14) Dravyarthika Naya, (15) Paryayarthika 
Naya and (16) Nayabhasa. _ ; 

This book also is well written, well printed and 
worth reading. 

HREE AGaMopaya SAMITI SERIES : 

4) The Jain Philosophy. Pp. 23+avit3 59; 

rice Re. 1. 

(wz) The Karma Philosophy. Pp. 3832+191; Price 


as. 

tiii) The Yoga Philosophy. Pp. 32+280: Price 

as. 

These volumes contain the speeches and writings 
of the late Mr. Virchand Raghavji Gandhi, B.A., 
MBAS. Bar-at-law, Hon. Secretary to the Jain 
Association of India. The books have been edited 
ty Bhagu F. Karbhari, editor, ‘The Jain’ and 

The Patriot? of Bombay and published by Veni- 
chand Surchand Shah for Shree Agamodava 
Samiti. Mr. V. R. Gandhi went to America in 1893 
as the Jaina Delegate to the Parliament of Religi- 
ons, Chicago and his lectures were highly appre- 
ciated. The lectures delivered in America have 
been published in the first- volume. They deal 
principally with the philosophy and ethics of 
Jainism. But there are in the book some chapters 
dealing with. other subjects also (e. g., Christian 
Missions in India). 

The book is interesting and worth reading. 

The second volume deals with the philosophy 
of Karma which means conduct as well as ethics. 
The book is both theoretical and_ practical. The 
theoretical portion is rather technical, but the 
practical portion will be read with interest by 
many of our readers. 

The third book deals with occultism, hypnotism, 
mysticism, magnetism, astral fiuid. ete. a 
_’ The books are bound in khaddar and their price 
is very moderate. 
| Kivoution or Worm Humanity: By Krishna 
Chandra Chakravarty (Salar, Murshidabad) Pp. 
2tvi+55. Price 8 as. 

In this well-written pamphlet, the author pledds 
for “Unification of all the religious common truths 
upon the basis of Humanity.” 

The Introduction written by Babu Panchanan 
Mittra. M.A., P.R.S. (Lecturer, Calcutta University) 
is worth reading. 

Manes Cu. Guosit 


Tse Lire or tae Ancient East: By James Bailie, 
The Macmitlan Company, New York. $4.00 

To those who followed the accounts of the 
discovery of the tomb of King Tutankhamen with 
interest and who are generally interested in 
archeology. the announcement of the publication 
of The Life of the Ancient Hast, by James Baikie, 
will come with pleasure, . 

The title of the book fails to give an adequate 
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idea of ifs contents. The sub-title, “ Being some 
chapters of the romance of modern excavation,” 
tells more, Mr. Baikie’s book, in short, 1s a history 
of .the activities of archeologists, especially in 
recent years, and the discoveries that have been 
made in Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Greece, Troy, 
and, lastly, in the great Nile valley so rich in 
discoveries for the archeologist. 

_Mr. Bakie has written in prose, but he has 
viewed the ancient east with the eyes of a poet. 
Through excavations, much of the history of the 
past is made known, particularly of the past of 
long ago of which no written record , exists. 
Through the work of recent archaeologists not 
only of the ill-fated Lord Carnarvon, and his co- 
worker Mr. Howard Carter, but of many others 
who preceded these and whose names are well 
known in the world of Egyptology, —we have 
learned more than we ever knew, or dreamed of 
knowing, concerning the lives of the peoples of the 
“Ancient Hast.” the ways in which they thought, 
believed, lived and died. M ORO 

Mr. Baikie has chosen for his historical survey 
those fields whose contributions to history have 
been the greatest. Babylon has been chosen because 
of the discovery in the Babylonian excavations of 
the Code of Hammurabi and the consequent revolu- 
tion of the Babylonian system of law. Abydos. the 
Holy City of Egypt, has been selected because, 
through the work of archeologists there, the 
centuries which went before the dawn of Egyptian 
history have been given to. mankind anew, and 
because Abydcs was the chief seat of that faith 
which expressed Egypts unconquerable yearning 
for immortality. Gezer, because of its very ob- 
scurity, has preserved intact the relics of earliest 

ays. It is chosen for its importance in giving 
the key to the strange sequence of races striving 
for dominion in one of the most interesting lands 
on earth. 

Mr. Baikie’s book might, indeed, truly be called 
a “romance.” It is a book for busy people, replete 
with facts one ought to know and yet delightfully 
witten, in no sense burdensome, its quality of 
lightsomeness enhanced because of the very deep 
reverence of the author. 

There are chapters on Thebes and Troy, on 
Nineveh the city of Robber Kings, on Mycenae 
and the fortress palaces of Gree.e—not all the book 
is given to Egypt. To lend interest, there are 
thirty-two full-page illustrations. But Mr. Baikie’s 
elucidative parative account needs little in the 
way of pictorial amplification. His style is interest- 
ing in itself, and to one who admires the ancient 
world and wishes to keep up with the modern 
course of events in archaeology, the book is without 
a peer. x 


Tsunanp Inora: By Augusta de Wit, Yale Universi ty 
Press. New Haven, Conn. U.S.A. 

It is no idle comment when one states that 
Augusta de Wit’s prose is poetry, for poetic feeling 
and rhythm are apparent everywhere, not only 
in her writing medium, but in the very heart of 
each of the stories she has written. | eae. 

Jiss de Wit is a Hollander. She is not Engtish. 
She was born in_the Dutch East Indies, where 
her father was Resident, first of the west coast 
of Sumatra and later of ‘Timor. She has acquired 
a mastery of the English language, however, that 
would be an acquisition to be prized by even the 


most fastidious English writer, and, what is more 


-~£ has 


» dearer even than life itself, 
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4 national problems of the day. 
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remarkable, she has toll her tales not from the 
insular standpoint of the daughter of a Colonial 
Resident,” but from the more universal standpoint 
of the natives whose adventures she records. She 
has listened to the native’s beating heart, and 
} caught the melody beneath. This is the 
A aaa one gains primarily in reading . Island 
ndia. 

One of the figures drawn with great skill is 
a native of Java. Labor in exile is the punishment 
metad by western wasters to those who commit 
grave criminal offences. In the story, A Native of 
Java, Miss de Wit took as her theme the story 
of one of the natives unhappilv banished to exile. 
No picture could be more touching, more poignant 
than that she has givenof the handsume Javanese who 
stoops as he is about to be taken aboard ship,to pick 
up a handiul of earth from the ground that he may 
hold some of the last earth of Java against his 
heart. It is his wish to hide some of it. to take 
1t with him as a part of the land he holds so dear, 
One cannot forget the 
story of this youth! On shipboard rather than 
endure punishment and the exile in an alien land, 
he seeks and finds relief in death. 


_A Native of Java is but one of the stories in 
Miss de Wits collection. There are many 
Others, equally well-written and - equally 
beautiful. As write this review, the 


pages of her book are open before me. Again the 
sensitive quality of her English fills’ me with 
delight. I have no other means of comparison than 
to rank it with the delicacy of The Fishermen and 
fis Soul, that exquisite phantasy by Oscar Wilde. 
The choice of words and excellence of diction is 
no less in one than in the other. 

oO one who would know the “Insulind”, as the 
Dutch Hast Indies are sometimes known, as the 
poet knows it, no book could be more illuminating 
than Miss de Wit’s collection of Netherlands Hast 
Indian stories. 

Viota IRENE Cooper 


Gunny Export: By S. N. Lala. Published by 
Goldquin & Co.. College Street Market, Calcutta. 
Second edition. Price not given. 


_ The author is a lecturer at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and the late secretary, the Central Exports and 
Imports Limited, Calcutta, ete., ete. This little book 
deals with the Jute industry in its many aspects 
and gives much valuable information. It should 
prove useful to students of Indian Economies. The 
book gives every necessary information on the 
trade and would certainly prove useful also to 
business men. 


Money anp Forercy Excuancr Arter 1914: 
By Gustav atie author of “The World’s Monetary 
Problems” published by Constable. 

_ The book has been lying with us fora Jong 
time owing toa heavy rush of economic treatises, 
but a book of its kind never loses interest special- 
dy in the case of India jnst now when Currency 
and Exchange have come to_the forefront of 
2 In this book Mr. 
&ustav Cassel, who is one of the world’s greatest 
monetary experts, gives an account of the vicissi- 
tudes through which the various monetary systems 
passed since the outbreak of the Great War up to 
early in 1922. He explains how the abolition of 
the Gold Standard came about and how the free- 
dom earned thereby caused the needy Governments 
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to create paper money in more or less ualimit d 
quantities. He shows how such conduct on 1 
part of tne belligerent States also affeced t 
neutrals and how the demonetisation of gom 
Europe and its flow to America lowered its val 
in terms of goods in the latter country. In fact, :n 
the course of following this history we gain .n 
insight into the conditions which govern the in- 
ternal and external purchasing power of currencies 
as well their fluctuativeness. In the chapter of 
“the Problem of Stabilisation” Mr. Cassel makes 
suggestions some of which are already well sn 
the way to realisation, e.g.. restoring the parity 
between the pound and the dollar. is treatment 
of the intricate subject has been excellent, clear 
and to the point. This book should be read by cll 
students of Currency and Exchange. 


Tae MATHEMATICAL Grounp-Work or ECONOMIC : 
An introductory treatise by A. L. Bowley: Se. 12, 
EF. B. A., Professor of Statisties in the University of 
aioe Published by the Clarendon Press. Pree 

sh. nel. 


Practically all economic writers of importan ʻe 
make use of mathematics in a moreor less complits t- 
ed form. Hitherto there has been a „ack of 
uniformity among these various writers in the 
mathematical methods used as weil as in use of 
notations. In this book A. L. Bowley, than whom 
one can hardly find a titter person for the job, has 
reduced to a uniform notation and presenied as a 
properly related whole, the main part of the 
mathematical methods used_by Cournot, Jevors, 
Pareto, Eégeworth. Marshall, Pigou and Joknson in 
the hope that in future the mathematical treatment of 
economic problems would show less diversity then 
it has dore so far. We need hardly point out that 
the book is an important contribution towards the 
systematisation of economics and its methodology. 

Economics oF Surprrixe: By S. N. Haji, B. A. 
(Oxon) barrister-at-law. Manager Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company Lid, Rangoon; sometime 
Professor of History and Economies, St. Xavier's 
College. Bombay. With a foreword by the Hon-ble 
Sir Dinshaw Edula Wacha., Kt. published by the 
author frem Sudama House. Svrott Road, Bullard 
Estate. Fort, Bombay. Prize Rs. 15— or £ I-l- 

Mr. Haji, the author of the took. is a person of 
remarkable academic and practical ability and 
experience. He is not only the fittest person +o 
write on the shipping economics of India, but :s 
also one of the few economists in the world who 
can write with authority or the various aspecis 
and problems of the industry. This treat:se is a 
thoroughly comprehensive work dealing with 
the principles of shipping economics. Mr. Eaji has 
done pioreer work in this book as there is litte 
existing literature on the Subject. He has tackled 
the questions of shipping capital, expenditure, 
management and policy, with great ahilty and 
has entirely succeeded in attaining his end whicn 
was to present a scientific treatment of the various 
economic problems involved in the managemert 
of the shipping industry. 


Tre Coume Race: By Nalint Kanto Guni» 
Arya Publishing House, College Street Market, 
Caicutia. Price Re. 1-4. 

“Another humanity is rising out of the present 
human species. The beings of the new order are 
everywhere and it is they who will socn hod 
sway over the earth, be the head aul front of the 
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terrestrial evolution in thé cycle that is approaching 
as it was with man in the cycle that is passing by.” 
This is how the author feels. about what he sees 
round‘Him. He is an optimist and holds that the 
existing type of man is passing out of the show. 
Ifit does, we shall not be sorry. 


Living Renicions: A Plea for the Larger 
Modernism. By Victor Branford, Wiliams and 
Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
W. C. 2. Price 5 sh. i : 


Everywhere in the world one can see signs of, 


a Great Religious Awakening. Al! living religions 
are slowly but surely assimilating the fruits | of 
modern knowledge and as such are developing 
and moving towards greater mutual understanding 
and may be, to unity. This book gives us a picture 
of this great movement in its struggle for coming 
into being and pleads for a wider religious outlook. 


Lawn Texnts Lessons ror BEGINNERS AND OTHERS: 
By Hustace Miles, M. A., Formerlyamateur champion 
of the world at racquets and_ tennis. (court tennis). 
Published by the London and Norwich Press Lid., 
Norwich, england. Price sh. 1-6. 

Mr. Eustace Miles is Known the world over as an 
ardent all-round physical culturist as wel as 
an expert on the subject. This little book, though 
not meant for advanced players, may teach many 
of them a thing or two. Free from tennis-pedantry, 
the book is an excellent hand-book Jor beginners 
who would like to do things systematically. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN Moprern Innpra, 1860- 
1924: By C. N. Vakil M. A, M. Se. (Econ. 
London), F. ©. S., of the Depariment of Economies, 
University of Bombay. with a foreword by The 
How ble Sir Basil P. Blackett, K. C.B., Finance Member, 
Government of India. Published by D. B. Tara- 
porevala Sons d& Co., 190, Hornby Road, Bombay. 


Having felt the want ofa comprehensive and 
methodically written Economic History of Modern 
India, Prof. Vakil thought of writing such treatise. 
He would divide the whole work inte three main 
divisions—(1) | Financial History. @) Industrial 
and Commercial History and (8) Agricultural 
History. The present volume is part 1 of the 
Financia: division and deals with the Public Finance 
of British India since 1860 up to 1924, - 

There is no doubt that the proper study of 
economics of any given economic area can never 

_ be carried on with any degree of success unless 
and until its‘economic history has been clearly and 
intelligently stated. This means not only a recording 
of events but also their interpretation in the light 
of tradition, political and social setting, the 
economic policy adopted by the ‘strong men’ of 
the show and ‘accidents.’. Prof. Vakil is a scholar 
than whom, it would be difficult to find a _ better 
man to carry out the important and troublesome 
work of writing such an economic history of India, 
His work is like that of a. hunter who is pursuing 
an animal which covers upits trail. For such has been 
the conduct of those who being in power meddled 
most with the economic life of India. But Prof. 
Vakil has been up to nis job and his book bears 

_ on every page of it the stamp of great learning, 
hard work, keen analysis and correct judgment. 

Sir Basil Blackett in his foreword to the book 
says, after expressing his admiration for the 
author’s learning and skill—“He is sometimes less 
than just to the achievements of those who have 
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been responsible for India’s finances in past years.” 
He thinks so because in his own opinion as , stated 
in the same foreword “The financial administra- 
tion of India inthe past sixty or seventy years 
cannot be justly accused of extravagance or 0 
wasteful expenditure or of imposing unduly heavy 
burdens on the. people of India.” He also claims 
that the Indian Government is second to none In 
regard to the ideal of economical government. 
We are not here to, criticise Sir Basil Blackett ; 
but his statements in the foreword of Prof. Vakii’s 
book give us an idea of what we may expect in the 
book itself. Prof. Vakil «takes great pains to 
explain the financial system of India and the- 
position of financial India in 1860. Then he takes 
up the Heads of Expenditure and the Sources of 
Revenue one by one and explains and comments. 
on each one in the liget of history and the policy 
involved. Lastly we come to that part of the 
treatise where the author gives a general review 
of the whole thing and it is here that we find a 
clue to Sin Basil Blackett’s chargeof unfair treatment 
against Prof. Vakil. The author hits the English- 
man’s pet theory of selling Council Bills on the 
head by saying. “It is said that it is possible 
(the sale) to carry out this process because India 
-has an excess of exports over imports. The truth, 
however is that India has an excess of exports, 
because she has to send such large remittances 
to England every year. which are made by the 
machinery of Council Bills.” He calls this “compul- 
sory export,” and says : “Among the chief causes. 
of the economic backwardness of India this drain 
must fiewe at the head.” 
hen the Professor criticises “the enormous 
expenditure on Defence” the Interest, on ordivary 
debt, the civil expenditure and the capital expendi- 
ture. He says regarding the civil expenditure... 
“A Jarge portion is swallowed up hy the costly 
foreign agency----tue amount really spent for the- 
benefit of the people is therefore small.” About capital . 
expenditure he says, “these benefits could have been 
purchased at a smaller price, or, for the same price 
greater benefits could have been obtained.” He- 
condemns the “lavish expenditure on the construc- 
tion of New Delhi” and concludes “that the greater - 
portion of the Government expenditure is incurre 
in a way which does not conduce_ to the economic: 
development of the people, and therefore, the 
expenditure on nation-building departments which 
would increase the taxable capacity of the people 
is very small.” He is of opinion that the people of 
India are already taxed to the limit and the 
burden of taxation is very heavy. The book also. 
contains some very useful statistics. We congratu- 
late Prof. Vakil on the masteriy way he has 
begun his work of writing an Economic History of 
Modern India. We sincerely hopeghe will keep it 
up and give us something which will not easily be 
surpassed. T: 


Sooru Inpran Hours: By Oswald J. Couldrey, 
ae S. (Retd.) Hurst & Blackeit, Ltd, London. 


The author of this book spent a, long time In 
India and was employed fors^me time as Principal 
of the Government College at Rajahmundry in the: 
Godavari District of the Madras Presidency. In 
this volume he has set forth his impressions of 
India in a very charming style. The author pos- 
sesses very wide sympathy for the people of the 
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country he describes, 2 quality which is commonly 
lacking” in people of his class. The book is illus- 
trated with twenty-one black and | white and 
coloured sketches, all of which ‘re in excellent 
taste. The sketches of modern European writers 
in India appear to bs caricatures in the majority of 
cases to the people of this country, but Mr. 
Couldrey’s book possesses the unique advantage of 
being exceptionally well_ illustrated. The little 
book is divided into three different parts. of which 
the last one was written in England after the 
retirement of the author. The first chapter is 
perhaps the best in the book and is entitled “The 
Philosophy of Exile.” It consists of seven differ- 
ent sections and occupies thirty-nine closely 
printed pages. In the second chapter the author 
describes the beautiful delta of the Godavari and 
the lower part of that great river the country 
with which he became familier during his residence 
at Rajahmundry. In the fourth section of this 
chapter, he naively pens his predicament at an 
Anglo-Indian diner table for having expressed 
liking for the native bazar and its_ conglomeration 
of different colours and cdours. In this chapter 
the author descrihes the towns and surroundings 
of the Rajahmundry indetail. His style is so charm- 
ing and yet simple that one forgets the angular‘iies 
of British Indian Architecture as evident in that 
elegant specimen of Anglo-Indian_ architecture, the 
Government College at Rajahmundry, without feel- 
ing hurt and passes on to the third and very 
interesting description of “the rainy season in 
Telingana.” Telingana is a country which, in spite of 
its ereat natural beautyand possibilities, attract very 
few visitors; but those that venture beyond the 
Chilka or to the north of Bezwada are always 
charmed by it. The ‘author’s description of 
Simhachalam is very alluring., But Mr. Couldrey 
has not confined his descriptions to Telingana alone. 
In Chapter VIt he describes Seringapatam in the 
heart of the Karnataka and the great Dravidian 
temple of the south in the second part of the 
ook. I do not remember having read a_ better 
account of Conjeeveram (Chapter XD or of Madnra 
(Chapter XID, Chidambaram (Chapter XIII). The 


author is a philosopher and in the third part of. 


his book he has written in a style which ought to 
be a cause of envy to many Englishmen. Our 
Indian universities often employ hack-writers tọ 
compile text-books for the use of school-boys and 
under-graduates. They will, do well to prescribe 
Mr. Couldrey’s book for their under graduates. 


Tne Giorrs or Macappa—(Paina University 
Readership Lecturers, 1922): By J. N. Samaddar. 


A. F. R. E. S. FR. Hist. 8S, MO R. 4 SS: 
Pratnatatunnaridhi, Fellow and Honorary Reader 
of the Patna University, Professor, Patna 


ollege; Member of the Court of the Benares Hindu 
University: Honorary Lecturer, Calcutta University: 
Sir Maharaja Minindrachandra Nandi, Gold Medalist; 
Corresponding Member, Indian Historical Records 
Commission; Author of “Lectures on the Economic 
Condition of Ancient ndia”, “Arthasastra”, 
Samasamayika Bharata” Kte; wiih Foreword by 
Dr. A. B. Keith, D. C. L., D. Litt, Regius Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Patna Law Press Co. 1924. 


The book is dedicated to His Excellency the 
Pe Sir Henry Wheeler, K. C. S. I.K. C. L E 


C. S., Chancellor of the Patna University and 


Governor of Bihar and Orissa, and is illustrated «nly 
with a portrait autograph containing of thatgestle- 
man. The Foreword by Prof. A.B. Keitn of Edinb.rgh 
Is brief to the point of rudeness; and it would have 
been much better for the author if he had avoided 
lt or resisted the temptation of having an introduction 
written by another scholar, a practice which has be- 
come a craze witha certain class of Bengal: scholars. 

he book is divided into six lectures. The first 
lecture is on “The Land We Live in”. The chanter 
is merely a compilation and does not pretend 
to be original. Certain portions of it should have 
been written after consulting the printed literature 
on the subject, which the author has failed to do; 
eg the Kushan Conquest of Magadha. His attention 
is invited to M. Sylvain Levi’s “Notes sur les 
Indo-Scythes ” and the sixth to eight lines of the 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXVI, 1908, page 57. 
Apparently the author does not know that the 
latest and the most authoritative edition of the 
minor Pala donative inscriptions was undertasen 
by Prof. Nilmoni Chakravarti, M.A., of the Presi- 
dency College and published in the Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, new 
series, Vol. [V. In speaking of the Bodhaaya 
inscriptions of the twenty-sixth year of Dharmap wa, 
the author does not cite this reference, proving 
that he is not acquainted with the most recent 
literature on this subject. This fact is evident in 
almost every page of the work. In page 50 of nis 
book he says: “It is, of course. true that Chandra- 
gupta, the first of the Gupta kings, again made 
Pataliputra important, though soon after, it ceased 
to be the ordinary residence of the Gupta sove- 
reigns.” He is quoting an obsolete authority. A few 
lines below he mentions “the Chinese writer 
Matalin”. evidently a mistake for Ma-twan-lin 
or some other Chinese name. On page 51 the author 
makes the absurd statement that “ Govinda 
Chandra Deva, “who was evidently a Buddhist...” 
Prof. Samaddar’s attention is_ very respectfully 
invited to Or. F. Kielhorn’s “List of the Inscrip- 
tions of Northern India”. published as an appendix 
to Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. V., specially to pages 
13-20. If he takes the trouble of reading bonks 
printed in the Huglish language before. propounding 
these theories, all literate Indians will remain pro- 
foundly grateful to him Govinda Chandra was not 
a Buddhist, but his wife Kumaradevi, a cvusin of 
the Emperor Ramapala of. Bengal, was. Will Prof. 
Samaddar kindly refer to Dr. Sten Korow’s article 
on “The Saranath Inscription of Kumaradevi”, 
printed in pp. 319-28 of vol. LX of that very use- 


_ful official publication, the Hpigraphia Indica, which 


is always accurate and prevents the souls of our 
countrymen from soaring as high as they desire 
in the realms of historical speculption ? The third 
and fourth chapters of the lectures are mere 
summaries of Asoka’s inscriptions, and wherever 
the learned Professor has tried to be original. he 
has landed himself in quagmire, e.g., his translation 
of the term Pativedaka. 

Prof. Samaddar deals with the University of 
Nalanda in the fifth lecture. Up to this time he was 
merely inaccurate and obsolete, hut from page 101 
he has started fabricating evidence, because he 
says: “According to Dr. Kielhorn, Nalanda’s glo- 
ries vanished from the latter half of the ninth 
century, as he calculated on palaeographie grounds 
from the Ghosrawan Inscription discovered by 
Captain Kittoe in 1848, in the village of Ghos- 
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rawa, Seven miles south-east of Bihar.’ A close 
serutiny of Vol. XVIL of the Indian Antiquary 
proves that while editing the Ghostawan inscription 
of the time of Devapala Deva THE LATE DR. 
FRANZ KIELHORN DID NOT SAY Ca ae G 


T THE 
OF MY STATEMENT IS REQUESTED TO 
TO THE “INDIAN ANTIQUARY,” VOL. 2 
1888, pp. 307-12. would not have mentioned 
this if this had been the only iastance of misuse 
and fabrication of historical. evidence in Prof. 
Sameddar’s book. On page 107 of the book the 
author states about the image of Vagisvari which 
was dedicated in the first year of the reign of the 
Pala king Gopala II: “The inscription records the 


name of Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Gopal (who did something which is 
not on record) at Nalanda”. The record 


mentions that this particular image was covered 
with gold leaf. Eyen the compiler of that second- 
hand publication, “the Gauda-lekha-mala”, men- 
tions the term “Suvarna-vrihi-sakta”. The sixth 
or the last chapter is the worst of the. whole lot. It 
is hastily written, composed of half-digested 
materiais and the composition itself is not always 
relevant. Why does the author bring in Nalanda 
and Uddandapura in lecture VI, entitled “the Royal 
University of Vikramasila?” 

A perusal of Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri’s review of 
the book made me think that the reviewer_ was 
perhaps unnecessarily hard on _ Prof. . ON. 
Samaddar; but after going throvgh the book care- 
fully I find myself compelled not only to agree 
with Dr. A.  Banerji-Sastri on each and every 
point raised by him but also to admit that the 
author of the Glories of Magadha is not qualified 
in any way, either by training or culture, to deal 
with the subject. selected by him. An author who 
writes “The piece of sculpture was built at 
Mathura’ (footnote 2 in p. 20) should confine his 
literary activities to books written in a language 
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padas or quartettes, each word being numbered: 
Gti) the meaning of all the words and also the 
derivative sense and root where necessary; (iv) 
the literal translation of each quartette with indi- 
cative figure for all the words, (v) the paraphrase 
ofeach manira, (vi) translations given by Wilson and 
riffiths, (vin) illustrative passages from the Vedas. 
According to Anukramanika or the Vedic Index, 
the devata of the hymn is ‘Surya’, the Sun. Our 
author combats this view and says, “the theme of 
the hymn is mot the solar orb, but Truth, the 
adhabhautic or psychical luminary which enlightens 
men’s minds and imparts vigour to it, and which 
mits adhyatmic or spiritual phase is identified. 
with the Deity” 
e belongs to the Dayananda School of inter- 
preters. 


Vepro Texts, No. 3 ; Truru, BED-ROCK or ARYAN 
OULTURE: By the same author. Pp. XIX +146. Price 
en annas. 


The book contains, besides the Introduction, 
ten chapters under the following headings:— 
.. 4) Aryan Culture: its antiquity; (ii) Vedic Texts : 
Gii) Upanishads, Darshanas. Smritis : Gv) The’ Epics 
and Bhagwad Gita: (v) Ancient Heroes; (vi) Truth 
ìn Buddhism; (vii) Trutn in Sikhism; (viii) Gandhism: 
Gx) Swami Dayananda and (x) the Lesson of 
S walah wand of th h 
ke watch-word of the author is “Back to the 
Vedas.” ‘The author has misunderstood j and 
adversely criticised the Brahmo Samaj. 
s Cu. Guosu 


GUZARATI 


BAHADUR SHAH alias ZAFAR, THE Gast) Mour 
ExreroR or Denar: By Sadik. Printed at the 
Khilafat Press, Bombay. Cloth Cover. with pictures. 
Pp. 335. Price Rs. 3-8-0. (1925). With an intro- 
duction by K. M. Munshi Esq., Advocate. 

' The heart-rending misfortunes that dogged the 
closing stages of the decline and fall of the last of 
the Moguls and his descendants are set out here 
by the writer in the shape of narrations told by 


the actors in that unfortunate drama. Whether they, J 
are correct or not is a different question, but they ; 


he understands. 
R. D. Banern 
do stir one’s sympathies, and for the moment < 


SANSKRIT AND HINDI 


Nreuxra-Baasuya: Porvarpsa (Fest Hatr): 
By Chintamani Vidyalankar Paliratna, Professor 
of the Vedas, Gurukula University. Pp. 21+456. 

G4) Nighantu-Kosha, 


Price Rs. 4-8 

This book contains _ (i) (ii) 
Naighantuka-Kanda, (iii) Naigama Kanda. 

„The second half containing -‘ Daivata-Kandam’ 
will be published in the second volume. 

The commentary_is written in Hindi and will be 
appreciated by the Hindi-speaking vedic students. 

The Vedic Texts have been expounded according 
to the principles of the Dayananda School. 


Truru ‘ann Vepas: Venio Texts, No 2 By 
Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta Davan, retired District 
Judge. Published by Narayan Swami. Pp. XVI+ 
116. Price eight annas. 

_ The booklet is published on the occasion of the 
birth centenary of Swami Dayananda Saraswati. 
Ths author expounds here the Vibrat hymn of 
the Rigveda (X, 170). He gives (i) the Samhita- 
patha; Gi) Padapatha which is divided into four 
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Straits. 


Sromp Buacvap Grra: By Shrikrishna Mohanji 
ee Fare a BRL teak Pathak: 
renting ress, bombay. Thick card board. Pp. 724 
(1925). Distributed gratis. á 
_ The text of this Gita’, its Anvaya, and transla- 
tion into Guzarati with appropriate annotations 
make it useful for those who are ignorant of 
Sanskrit. The writer has tak®n great pains in 
elucidating this subject. 
By Chimanlal 


THe [LETTERS or Susana : 
Jechand Shah ; printed at the Vivekanand Press, 
P T Cloth Cover. Pp. Price Re. 
Sheth. 

These letters are stated to have been written by’ 
a young wife to her husband, a college student. 
Tney breathe the atmosphere of the modern edu- 
cation of girls, and the sentiments appear to be 
artificial, but all the same creditable for a beginner 
from whom we cannot ed a ripeness of opinion 
or sobriety in statement. Time is sure to improve 


inspire dislike for those who brought them into 


(1925). With a foreword by Mrs. Lilavats - 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


the seed; the beginnings of a good harvest are 
there. They furnish pleasant reading for young 


boys and girls. 
(1) Kywapayata Jnate: By Mali Nathji 
Printed at the Guxarat Printing. Press, 


Kothari. 
Be Cloth cover. Pp. 316. Price Rs. 


By 
bound. 


(9) CosnrmercraL Experrence or BOMBAY : 
the same author. Printed as above. Cioth 
Fp. 454. Price Rs. 3-8-0. (1925). 


The first is the history of the Bania caste to 
which. the writer belongs. The second is a 
remarkable work, as it shows an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the trade and commerce of this big 
city., Not a single branch of its varied commercial 
activities is omitted, and it is bubbling over with 
eyery kind of useful information for the student 
of commerce as well as fer one who wants to 
commence business with and in Bombay. 


Hypnotism ann Meswerism: By Sakerehand 
Manikchand Ghadenhi. Printed at the Gandiv 
Press. Surat. Beautiful gold cloth binding, with 
pictures. Pp. 408. Price Rs. 5-0-0 (1925). 

To those who feel interested in hypnotism and 
mesmerism and who are unable to read books in 
English and other toreign languages. the contents 
of this hook will furnish a sure guide, because the 
writer has not only studied the science in books, 
but has practised it himself and he sets. down, his 
own experiences, with appropriate observations, 
postures and pictures. Tt is his experience that the 


-applieation of the doctrines of this science cures 


physical ailments also. 


Easy, Science: By Dahyabhai Pitambardas 
Derasari, Bar-at-Law. 2nd edition. Printed at the 
Praja-Bandhu Printing Works. Ahmedabad. Cloth 
bound Pp. 145. Price Re, 0-12-0. (1925). 


Mr. Derasari_as a teacher had to teach science 
to his pupils. In order to lighten their task he 
wrote ont his subject in Guzarati and if was found 
so useful that a second edition has been called for. 
We want such books in Guzarati;as they help in 
the teaching of such subjects in our vernacular and 
also popularise science. . 


ÅBHIMANYU AkHYAN AND ÅBHIMANYU LOKSAHTTYA:! 
By Manjulal Panchhollal Mejmudar, RP. A. LL. B. 
Printed at the Lakshmi Kilectrie_ Printing Press, 
Baroda. Paper cover. Pp.160. Price Re. 1-8-0. (1928). 


The idea is slowly gaining ground that Kavi 
Premanaznd was indebted for many of his well-known 
Akhyans to his predecessors; and that his inimitable 
pen transmuted whatever inferior stuff he found into 
something good. The Akhyan under noticeisone such 
instance. Kavi ‘Tamodas, his predecessor had written 
the Akhyan and Premanand’s prem 1s net 
therefore singular. More useful than the Akhyan 
is however the treatment of the text by the young 
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writer. He has written aboutit fram every ¢cn- 
ceivable point of view, so that at times sections 
overlap, aud the “copy” appears to err‘on tie 
excessive” side. It is done however with gr-at 
care and its many sectivnal pre’aces, are a self- 
evident proof of the trouble taken over the elu- 
cidation of the themeby Mr. Majumdar. The book 
shows the way in which othcrs should work. 


“oe KM. J. 
MARATHI 


BHASHASHASTRA ANI MARATHI Brasupa on «um 


Science or LANGUAGE and Maratu: By AL P. 
Kulkarni M. A., Publisher—The Oriental Book 


Agency, Poona. Pages 250. Price not mentioned. 

_ A scientific study of ianguages is not-a favonr- 
ite subject of study with Indian students. No 
wonder, therefore. that few goin for it. The 
abstruse nature of the subject is partly responsible 
for this, but if a skilful writer will endeavour to 
treat the subject in a popular style, the difficuity 
in the way of students will partiy be removed. 
Mr. Kulkarni deserves praisc for havirg made 
such an attempt and for giving in a concise firn, 
what Max Mueller, Beal and other philologists touk 
volumes to explain, viz. the origin of the vocal 
expression of language. formation of words, 
inflections in grammar &e. Out of thirteen chapters 
of Mr. Kulkarni’s hook ten have been devoted to 
the-treatment of language in general and only the 
last three chapters treat of the portion more 
interesting to Maratha students, viz. Marathi in 
relation to her sister Indian vernaculais. The 
proportion should have rather been reversed if tie 
ohject of the writer was to attract readers and to 
further the scientific study of Indian vernaculars. 
In the Appendix to the last chapter is given the 
etymology of a few Marathi words, the correctness 
of some of which may be questioned. Credit is, 
however, due to the author for suggesting some 
obscure origiris of Marathi words. The enterprising 
firm of publishers—the Oriental Bouk Agency— 
deserve thanks for publishing a work. which can- 
not be expected to command a large sale, but 
which will undonbfedly benefit earnest and pains- . 
taking students 1f they have a will to do it. 


SMARANA-SHARKTI—A PAMPHLET on _ Mrwory 
Trame: By R. S. Joshi B A. S. T. C.D. Pub- 
lisher the author himself. Pages 42. Price as. four. 


The importance of memory training, especially 
for students, cannot be too -greatly exaggerated 
and the author kas done well in treating the subj ¢ 
in a popular style and explaining the several laws 
of memory development, such as concentration. 
repetition, association &c., m a way that will appeal 
to students for whom the brochure is intended, 


V. G. Arrr 
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misrepresen 


contributors, we are always hard pressed 
oy books is publis 
The Modern Review. | 


Settlement of Indian Farmers in Kenya. 


Dear Sir, : 

_ 29th Aug. 1925. 
As you refer to me in yonr article in 
the August issue on the proposed settlement of 
Indian farmers in Kenya, and the views on the 
subject of the Nairobi “Democrat, perhaps you 
wilt allow me to put certain facts before your 
readers. am 
There are only two areas in the low. country in 
Kenya where the land is worth cultivating, the 
narrow coastal strip including three river valleys, 
only one of them of any size, and a considerable 
area on the fringe of the high lands. All the rest 
of the low country, namely the Northern Desert 
with its contmuation between sea and high lands 
the Taru Desert, has an average rainfall of less 
than fifteen inches a year with no running streams 
bit only wells of poor capacity, and is incapable 
of agriculture. The coastal strip and, valleys are 
already in native occupation. The industrial policy 
pursued in Kenya has indeed greatly reduced the 
population, and the productivity of the area. But 
both are capable of revival. And until it is seen 
how much land, under a wiser policy, the existing 
inhabitants can make productive, it would. be 
most unwise to make room for foreign colonists. 
The other fertile area, lying between the high 
lands and the desert, is largely uninhabited. having 
forinerly been the debatable land between the 
Rasai on one hand and the Kamba and other tribes 
on the other. But though the rainfall is adequate 
for agriculture the whole area is practically devoid 
of perennial streams. If and when the area is 
settled, a water supply will have to be organised 
on the same scale as is done by the irrigation 
authorities in India. That will involve, of course, 
official organisation or at least official control. And 

the time for that is not yet. | 

But why should Indians. think only of the low 
country in Africa as.a future home for their race ? 
Most of the arable iand in Kenya is in the high 
lands. It helongs to Europeans now, it is true. 
But they do not colonise it. Their African 
labourers, are the true colonists. And there 
are nothing like enough of them. So already 
these owners of the land are crying out for 
foreign indentured labourers, Indian, _ Chinese, 
tallan—men of any race, if only they will make 
their empty acres profitable. They do not realise, 
„this handful of European landlords, that the age 
of colonising by serfs is over, that the migrants of 
the future will be freemen, able without hindrance 
to reap the fruits of their own toil. Events will 
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is not meant for the airing of such pr of opinion. As, owing to the 
or space 
brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to t 


hed. Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.---Editor. 


[This section is intended for the correction of tnackuracies, ‘errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 
tations, cie, in the original contributions, 
other papers criticizing tt. As varvous opmions may reas 


and editorials published in this Review or in 
ly be held on the same subject, this section 
i kindness of our numerous 
critics are requested to be good enough always to, be 


point. Generally, no criticism of reviews and notices 


teach them that lesson, sooner or later. Meanwhile 
India need only wait for Eastern Africa to become 
its America. Europeans will never fill its great 
empty spaces. Indians alone can. Why should 
politicians in India be impatient to win the right 
to our land in Africa when Indian cultivators show 
us desire to cultivate it? It seems certain, indeed. 
that unless the birth-rate falls, the population of 
rural India must soon overflow far faster than 


its cities can grow and their industries absorb the: 


surplus. Let India prepare for that time by win- 
ning the rights and the liberties of 'a free people- 
But these rights and liberties will be won, when. 
and only when, they cease religious strife and 
give to their untouchables what they themselves 
demand from Europeans. - 

_. Iam, 

Yours truly, 

Norman LEYS, 

Author of “Kenya.” 


The Tennessee Trial Bo Be 

The Monkey Trial, as it has also been called, 
has created enough excitement and interest all 
over the vorld. Yet one cannot help noticing that 
the scientific world has been the most unscientific, 
both in contesting the case as well as_in comment- 
ing on its effects. Dr. Sudhindra Bose, in the 
Modern Review of October ’25, uses exactly the same 
kind of arguments as the evolutionists have done 
in the support of their theory. A few important 
facts missed by this learned doctor need comment 
here. 

The case in question was not and is not a war 
between Science and dogma. Is it necessary here 
to show that evolution, is not a scientific fact? Can. 
the modernists point to one single great. 
scientist who can claim that evolution Is a scienti- 
fically proved fact? When thewe are conflicting 
theories held by contemporary scientists, who call 
them nothing more than “plausible theories” do. 
such theories become sc entific facts? | 

Again, have these theories given even a 
‘plausible’ explanation of the three important 
problems of evolution itself ? viz. -— 

1, The origin of the earth, 

2. The crigin of life, | 

3. The origin of species. SOPA 

It is not my purpose to, en‘er into a detailed 
discussion as to thè scientific value of the evolu- 
tionary theory itself, and therefore a few out of 
many leading scientists may be quoted to show 
the strength of the scientific facts of evolution. 
Let us refer to modern scientists only, as the 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM : 


older ones, like Darwin, Spencer and others are 
already out of date, which fact alone ought to be 
enough evidence of their errors. 

1. “The modern theory of evolution makes no 
pretence to solve the problem of the origin of 
the cosmos.” Sidgwick and Tyler: Short History of 
Science, p., 384. 

_ 2. “The problem of the origin of the earth 
is within the domain of scientific investigation, but 
as yet the pictures which _ may be drawn are 


varied”. Evolution of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants, by Joseph Barrell, p. 3 


3. “The time for arriving at conclusions in 
cosinogony is not yet come.” J. H. Jeans. a fatous 
British Astronomer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1922. Vol. 31., p. 310. 

4. “The moce of the origin of life is a matter 
of pure speculation, in which we have as yet little 
observation or uniformitarian reasoning to guide 
us’—The Origin and Evolution cf Life by Dr. 
H. F. Osborn (of the American Museum of Natural 
History). p. 67. ._ REPE 

5. Dr. Vernon Kellog. admitting like all other 
evolutionists that “it is only lifethat, produces life’ 
goes on to sav, “The thoroughly logical evolution- 
ist---simply says, some time, somewhere, some way 
living matter, in ‘its simplest form, arose from non- 
living matter. But he has not seen that happen- 
ing, nor does he attempt to say when, where or 
really how it happened. He does occasionally 
amuse himself by guessing at possible ‘hows’, but 
‘that is chiefly because of the pressure of his con- 
sistency,” Evolution the Way of Man—p. 111— 
wonderful science warring against the dogmas of 
religion and this is the opinion of one of the 
greatest evolutionists of America. 

6. “Tt is best frankly to acknowledge that the 
chief causes of the orderly evolution of the germ 
are still entirely unknown and that our search 
must take an entirely fresh start.” Dr. Osboru im 
The Origin and Evolution of Life, p. x (preface), 

7. “There is little evidence as to how it” 
(origin of species) “has come about, and on clear 


prccf that the process 1s continuing, In any 
considerable degree at the present time. The 
thought uppermost in our minds is that 
knowledge of the nature of life is altogether too 


slender to warrant any speculation on these funda- 
mental subjects. Did we presume to offer such 
speculations, they would have no more_ value than 
those which alchemists might have made as to the 
nature of the elements.” Dr. William Bateson in 
“Science” of September 1914, 

. “The same authority in the same journal on 
the 20th January 1922 writes: “That particular and 
essential bit of the theory of evolution which is 
concerned with the origin and nature of species 
remains utterly mysterious. Variations of many 
kinds, often considerable, we daily witness, but no 
Origin of species.” 

9. “Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan of Columbia Uni- 
versity in Evolution and Adoption, p. 43 writes 
“Within the period of human history we do not 
know of a single instance of the transformation of 
one species into another one- It may be claimed 
that the theory of descent is lacking, therefore, in 
the most essential feature that it needs to place the 
theory on a scientific basis.” me 

10. “Reluctant as he may be to admit it, honesty 
compels the evolutionist to admit that there is no 
absolute proof of organic evolution.” Dr. H. H. 
Newman in Readings in Evolution, p. 57. Yet 
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evolution is a scientific fact and the creation of tze 
first man by the will of an Almighty and abll- 
telligent Creator, a dogma. nee : 

Quotations like these may be multivlied at, w.il 
but the abuve should suffice te show that evolutica 
is not a fact that has been proved by any scientiuc 
process of demonstration. Before leaving this 
point, one question may be put to the evolutionist 
—Have you got over the problem of the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics which is so essential 
to evolution ? Science still! 

This is the opinion of the greatest advocates of 
evolution—yet the trial in Tennessee is only tie 
beginning of the war between “science and dogmi. 

And now, after the discovery of the_ famous 
carvings cf the dinosaur by Mr. Samuel Hubbard, 
explored in the vicinity of Hava Supai Canon in 
Northern Arizona, what have the evolutionists to 
say í 


The dinosaur was or rather has been “known 
to the evolutionists to have been extinct twelve 
million years before man emerged, yet here 1s a 
carving unquestionably made by a human artist— 
Is this theory of evolution a scientific fact ? 

Is not “his after all the method of proof adopted 
by the evolutionists themselves: We know that 
evolution is a science, therefore, this Is a war 
between science and dogma. si. 

Having shown that evoluticn is not a science, 
we now proceed to the next point which Dr. Bose 
has lost sight of while writing this article. The 
Monkey trial did not raise the question whether 
or not evolution is a scientific fact. The matter in 
dispute, i.e. the constitutionality of the law referred 
in that article depends on a fine principle ol 
a. 

It is also well known that in America itis not 
lawful to impart any religious instruction in tax- 
supported schools. Now, if it is unlawful that any 
religious doctrine be taught in such schools, would 
it be lawful that the parents of the taught shouid 
be given no voiceasto what shall and what 
shall not be taught their children? Remember, 
it is not holding any particular opinion or 
belief, that is in question, nor eyen the. giving 
expression of the same, but the teaching of 
it in tax-supported schools. It is the parents 
of the pupils who are more interested in the 
moral and spiritual welfare of their children. 
These experts cannot have the same sympathies 
with their pupils as the parents. Again, it is the 
parents that pay for the teaching. Who then has 
the right to say. what should the children be 
taught? An American will not take long to answer 
this question. It was these considerations that, led 
to the conviction of John T. Scopes. Hence it ts 
altogether wrong to call this a religious persecution. 

f John Scopes has: a particular kind of teaching 
to give, let him go and give it. where there. is 
a demand for it. He is not convicted. for holding 
any particular opinion, nor for expressing the same. 
but for not doing what he was paid to do, aud it 
is wrong to look upon him as a martyr. He had 
no right to force his views on the miuus of the 
children of the unwilling citizens ot Tennessee. 
who have: been paying him to give a certain kind 
of teaching. Morally, Scopes is guilty of a breach 
of trust. If he could not give the kind of teaching 
that was expected of him, he had no right to accept 
the mouey of the tax-payer for the same, but 
ought to have resigned. 

Rasun I. Wann. 
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-.. My. Stapleton on Anthropology 


__ [ have never known Mr. Stapleton to claim any 
right to speak with authority’ on Anthropology ; 
but he has certainly always claimed his right, as a 
member of the Senate, to express his strong dis- 
approval of the way in which the Department of 
Anthropolegy was being run. If, at the meeting 
of the Senate in qnestion, he did actually move for 
the anolition of the Department, he did so in the 
conviction that the Department of Anthropology, 
In its present condition and as itwas being manned 
at present, had no reason to exist. As you yourself 
suggest, “Instead of being iun wholly or mainly by 
amateurs and intuitive anthropologists, the Depart- 


have specialised in it. 
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charge of men who 
This was exactly Mr. 
Stapleton’s standpcint ; only he went a step further. 
If the University could not see its way to overhaul 
and re-man the Department, Mr. Stapleton thonght. 
that it should cease to be a special burden upon 
the tax-payver. Mr. Stapleton’s suggestion should 
be regarded in the light of a protest as choice of the 
lesser of two evils lf the partial subordination 
of Anthropology to Sociology was not an altogether 
happy proposition, the total abolit7onof the Depart- 
ment would have been a worse evil, And yet, in 
its present from, the Department had no legimate 
reason to exist. Mr. Stapleton’s proposal was thus 
a compromise suggested with the best of ppuntions 


ment should be under, the 





PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A FRENCHMAN # 


(Being an account of the Hindu College 


Victor, Jacquemont was sent to India ona 
scientific mission by the Museum of Natural 
History of Paris, and arrived at Calcutta in May 
29. He was born in 1801. His father was ove 
of the nobles who had renounced titles of nobility 
in the famous night of the 4th of August. After a 
thorough study of literature. young Victor followed 
a course of Jectures in chemistry under Thénurd 
and devoted himself to botany. He made a brilliant 
début in soviety. La Fayette, Stendhal, Merimée 
were among his friends. As has already been 
said, he came out to India in 1829. He stayed in 
Calcutta for about seven months and won the 
friendship of Lord William Bentinck who was at that 
time the Governor-General of India, and of Lady 
Bentinck. He explored the whole cf Northern 
India, including the Himalayas and Kashmir. On 
his way hack, he died of Cholera at Bombay, on 
December 7, 1832. He was buried at Sonapur, 
near Bombay, but his remains were exhumed on 
February 26. 1881 and sent to France in a French 
war-vessel. His Jetters,f written to his friends from 
India, were published. after his death, in two small 
volumes, which roused a great interest in their 
author. Written in a vivid, gay and picquant 
style, they revealed a charming persunality, a 
refined mind, a shrewd faculty of observation, an 
won for the young and unfcrtunate traveller, the 
syn pithetic admiration of his readers. During his 
stay in India, he had kept a diary of his travel 
and made a large collection of natural objects. 
This diary, together with illustrations from his 
collection, was published under the auspices of 
M. Gnizot, in six large volumes, in course of the 
years 1841-1844. A setol these handsome quar- 


* Translated from the French by N.C. 
Chaudhuri. 
+ Extracts from his letters have already 


appeared in The Modern Review tor July, 1912 and 
ovember, 1925— Ed. M. R. 


and of Rajah Rammohun Roy in 1829). 


toes, as well as two volumes of Jacquemont’s 
correspondence have been presented to the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta by the most versatile of Indian 
Viveruys—Lurd Curzon, and each voiume bears his 
autograph inscription on its fly-leof. Translation of 
two passages from this diary, describing a visit to 
the Hindu College and an interview with Rajah 
Rammohun Roy is offered below and will sure- 
ly prove of Interest to Indian readers. 


I. A Glimpse of the Hindu College (1) . 
(1) _ Victor Jacquemont.—Voyage Dans L’Inde. 


Tome J, Paris 1841, pp. 152-158. 


Calcutta, June, 7 (1829). 

The Anglo-Indian College. Mr. Ross, 
fromerly director of the copper-mines in 
Cornwall, and for some years the miut-master 
in Calcutta, was tə show me to-day, this 
institution which he had to attend as one of 
the professors. He gives lecture on Chemistry 
twice a week, in this College. 

The college is maintained at the expense 
of the Government and by volentary subscrip- 
tions from English as well as native gentle- 
men and the annual fees realised from the 
parents of many of the pupils who attend 
it. 

Tbey are all Hindus, without distinction 
of caste; all of them are thrown together, 
without discaiimination, in the class rooms and 
in the games ; they do not try to keep aloof 
from another. I have seen them engaged 
in study and also disengaged, and it has 
seemed to me that there is among them the 
same freed.m and brotherly comradeship 
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which exist in the Colleges of France found- 
ed on principles of equality. 


I, however, noticed round the neck of 
many of these children and young men the 
token of the high dignity of their families— 
the Brahmanical thread. 

Mr. Ross, their teacher, was received by 
them with loud acclamations of respect, 
which probably some of the subordinates had 
taught them; but in these, a vein of 
affectionate joy was also mingled with respect. 
In the hubbub, I could distinguish many more 

“Good Morning, Sir”s than hurrahs. The 
chemical gallery is a fine, large room, in 
the middle of which was a rather large table. 
The professor sits: at the end of this table 
and makes his experiments on it. All round 
it, run commodious benches with backs and 
foot-rests, fur the pupils. A pankha fans 
them as well as their professor. 

While Mr. Ross was preparing his siniple 
experiments, the room gradually filled. His 
audience, numbering about forty, were young 
men of an age ranging from fifteen to 
eighteen ; a few were older. All were 
dressed in Indian fashion without modifications 
introduced from the European costume. They 
were quite right ; for this dress is more 
convenient to them. Some of them were 
very neatly dressed but there was no mag- 
nificence, nor shabbiness either. A good deal 
of equality among them in this respect. Mr. 
Ross introduced me to one, who, he said, 
was the best mathematician of his class. I 
asked the young man what he had learnt. He 
understood my passable English without 
difficulty and replied in much better English 
than mine that he knew arithmetic, algebra 
to quadratic equations and the first five books 
of Euclid. His age ?—sixteen. I was going to 


ask him some questions on practical appli- 
cation, when Mr. Ross began and I had to 
hold my peace. He had to interrupt his 


familiar chemical chats very often to make 
his’ experimenfs. In these intervals, the 
attention of his listners was evidently else- 
where. All of them maintained an easy 
and correct bearing but very few showed the 
eagerness, of which I had heard so much. 

Of these forty young people, more than 
half had handsome faces, and almost all of 
them had very beautiul hands. Very few 
were ugly, and there was not one insipid or 
dull face, at all. Their complexion, though 
varied, was of a remarkable uniformity for 
Calcutta. where the difference į complexion 
is sv pronounced. Most of them wore their 


-the children their own language, 


hair long. As a mass of flowing hair 1 
almost always in motion, it makes a coiffur. 
which is not without grace and nobility ; bu: 
I preferred the short ;hair of some of ther: 
dressd entirely in the European fashio : 
Draped rather tkan clothed in thick but so” 
muslin with a pink or violet border, mar 
of them recalled to my mind Grecian statue 
by the natural elegance of their pose ar. 
gestures. The resemblance Jay in the co:- 
tume, in the features, in the attitudes. 
believe these young people sit in their hom : 
and do not squat. They sit with too muc. 
grace for that. 

In this class there can be no question 


punishments. Mr. Ross addresses them 10e 
young men that they are, and not I 
children. 


After the lecture, I put some questions » 
those who were near me, and above all, 
the young mathematician. I found that thc.’ 
knowledge of chemistry was limited to tho- 
superficial and general things which it wou < 
be rather awkward for an educated persi 
not to know. That was something to be sur, 
but I believe that was all. I asked them if thr 
rememb.red how Lavoisier, whose name the + 
knew very well, had proved the double con- 
position of water by analysis as well as l> 
synthesis; no one gave a c:ear answer. The 
I told them about the two experiments. Ther 
understood me very well and showed a go: 
deal of interest. A small circle form: 
round me. In order not to have done wii 
them as a professor I told tnem who Lavoisi:: 
was and how he had perished. This aneedc > 
from European history interested then 
vividly. 

My small audience wss then called aw: ~ 
to a different lecture. and left me Wh-n 
going away, one of these young men, fo wha n 
I had talked more than to others, cast a 
look upon his companions as if to ask the. 
advice and thanked me with the best possit o 
grace in the world and with a noble polit:- 
ness, free from the least particle of embarrass- 
ment, for the interest which I had shove 
in their studies. In Europe, a school-bey +’ 
this age would have been awkward, if n 
affected. Here I found no affectation of ar: 
kind. 


After having wandered about in the larg - 
classes, composed of younger pupils, in wh. 
European and native master were teachi - 
Hindusta_.j 
or Bengali, and English, I found my youzs 
scholars again. They were having a less:2 
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in history? Each of them had in his hand a 
histery of England and each of them, by turns, 
Yead a paragraph from it. Their pronuncia- 
tion was such that I could perfectly follow 
them without referring to the book; but it 
was nevertheless very often incorrect. I do 
not know why the master did not correct 
them. 

It was not exctly a lesson in history but 
alesson in English. It is difficult to give 
hoth at the same time ;. frequent interruptions, 


pauses to correct the ‘pronunciation, make it 
difficult to follow ‘the argument of the 
lecture,—at any rate, they spoil the interest 


of it 

The youngest classes seemed to me to be 
the most attentive. In none, did I find 
the bored expressions of school-boys of my 
times and of my country. These children 
are gay, but never noisy or violent. ‘They 
are never struck. 

One of the professors is a young half- 
caste Portuguese” who has distinguished himself 
among natives by publishing an English poem 
and who is also the editor of a small literary 
magazine. His pupils are fourteen to sixteen 
years old. Yesterday each of them brought 
an essay on a question which had been treat- 
ed before them by their professor the day 
before. It was about “Is duel justifiable”? 
The professor had told them the consideratiuns 
for and against duelling; and vach boy 
pleaded for that side of the question to 
which he inclined. As was to be expected, 
all of them, except one, declared themselves 
fur duelling. I pressed some objections; they 
seemed to have taken sides only for the sake 
of words. Their neat European arguments 
were meant as nothing more than a play of 
the intellect upon the words which they had 
listened to, the day before. I wonder whether 
thrusts of foils or pistol-shots will ever be 
exchanged among these boys when they 
grow up into men. 

They knew Greek history and ancient 
geography very well. I could have puzzled 
many European school-bvys of the same age 
with the questions which I put to them, and 
to these they gave very good answers. 

Of the five hundred students which the 
College can accommodate, two hundred are 
employed by Mr. Wilson in the study of 
Sanskrit. He is setting up a nursery of 
researchers into the Antiquities of India. 

There is no religious teaching in the Hindu 
College. ‘This is a prohibition 


*The famous Henry Louis Vivian Derozio. 
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the Company in all branches of „its ad- 
ministration. It does not pay a single 
missionary and discourages as far as possible, 
the proselytising zeal of the regular clergy 
whom it has to employ in certain civil and 
military stations. 


People who know India do not complain 
about this silence in matters of religion, 
which is enforced in the schools for young 
Indians established by Europeans. ‘They 
know too well that ‘the slightest tinge of re- 
ligious instruction along with secular subjects 
will prevent parents from sending their 
children to these schools. 

Faith in absurd and revolting supersti- 
tions cannot, however, go hand in hand with 
scientific knowledge. Majority of: the English 
who are interested in improving the condition 
of the people placed under their domination 
and who are at the same time obliged to 
show some interest in Christianity, say that 
by cultivating the intelligence of the Hindus 
and by initiating them into our culture, we 
Shall undermine the foundation ef their 


religious beliefs and prepare the road for 
Christianity. 
No ; the sciences are a bad introduction 


to Christianity. Dogmas of Christianity are 
no. more cumpatible with science than those 
of Hinduism. i 


Knowledge of European science will cure 
Hindus of their national superstitions, but 
it will not substitute Christianity in their 
place. I am sure, not one of the young men 
whom I saw in the higher classes yesterday; 
believe in Vishnu, Brahma ete., etc. Educated 
like ourselves, they put as much faithin their 
own religion as we do in ours, 

Ceaselessly attracted towards Europeans 
by the community of intellectual tastes and 
ways of thinking imbibed through their 
education, the educated Hirdus will always 
be hampered by the restrictions imposed by 
their religion, which they cannot openly 
There are 
at present, many natives of high position or 
of high character, in Calcutta, who are 
invited to the big parties given by Europeans. 
They accept these invitations, sit at’ the same 
table with us but touch nothing. They go as 
far aS is permissible, in their indifference to 
religion. While observing its letter, they 
neglect its spirit. It is the same with Hindus 
as it is with Christians. 

Some of them have no objection to share 
a bottle of champagne with a European in 
privacy and under a promise of secrecy. But 
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Í 
before a third person, they would rather die 
of thirst tban drink from a cup which has 
been used by a European. 

To turn to another side of the question, 
will the servitude under Europeans, a servi- 
{ude more or less ennobled, perhaps, by 
titles, but servitude pure and simple, in which 
all natives who are not of a very high posi- 
tion, and of considerable wealth, live and 
take pride in living, be congenial to these 


, young men who difer from European- 





Ones 
in the colour of their skin and the ent: ¢ 
their dress ? n 
Again, what charm will these young me 
find in the society of [udian women, so lone 
as they are the stupid aud brutish creature - 

that they are ? 
I believe, for them, even 
will dwindle into an insipid joy. 
{To be continued! 
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STRIVING FOR SWARAJ 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


| Authorised Translation for the Modern Review] 


UR wise men have warned us, in solemn 
() accents of Sanskrit, to talk away as 
much as we like, but never to write it 
down. There are proofs many of them,— 
that I have habitually disregarded this sage 
advice, following it only when called upon 
to reply. I have never hesitated to write, 
whenever [I had anything to say, be it in 
prosa or in verse, controversy alone except- 
ed,—-for on that my pen has long ceased to 
function. 

Such of our beliefs as become obsessions 
are hardly ever made up of pure reason,— 
our temperament, or moods of the moment, 
mainly go to their fashioning. Itis but rarely 


that we believe, because we have found a 
good reason: we most often seek reasons 
because we believe. Only in Science do our 


conclusions follow upon strict proofs; while 
the rest of them, under the influence of our 
attractions and repulsions, keep cireling round 
the centre of our personal predilections. This 
is all the morg true when our belief is the 
outcome of a desire for some particular 
result, especially when that desire is shared 
by a large number of our fellow men. In 
such case no reason needs to be sdduced in 
urder to persuade people into a common 
course,--it being sufficient if such ccurse is 
fairly easy, and, above all, if the hope is 
roused of speedy success. 

It is some time since the minds of our 
countrymen have been kept in a state of 
agitation by the idea that Swaraj may be 
easily and speedily attained, in this unsettled 


atmosphere of popular excitement any attem:: 
at a discussion of pros and cons doss br- 
bring down a eyclonic storm, in which 
becomes almost hopeless to expect the vessz. 
of reason to make sail for any port cf de. - 
tination. Hitherto we had always thought th.. 
the achievement of Swaraj was a diftieul- 
matter. So, when it came to oul ea‘; 
that, on the contrary. it was extremely easy, 
and by no means impossible to reach in ı 
very short time, who could have the hea: 
to raise questions or obtrude arguments + 
Those who wax enthusiastic over the prospe-t 
of a faqir turning a copper coin into a goil 
mohur, are able to do so, not because thev 
are Jacking in intellect, but because thee 
avidity restrains them from exercising the: : 
intelligence. 

Anyhow, if was only the other day thz- 


our people were beside themselves at th: 
message that Swaraj was at our very doci. 
Then when the appointed time for its adven: 


had slipped by, it was given out that the diz- 
appointment was due to our-non-fultfilment o` 
the conditions. But few thereupon paused t. 
consider that it was just in the fulfilment: `’ 
these conditions that the difficulty iay. |. 
it nota self evident truth that we do ne- 
have Swaraj simply because we dọ not fu- 
fil its conditions? It goes without sayin- 
that if Hindu aud Moslem should come tog>- 
ther in amity and good fellowship, that wou! 
be a great step towards its realisatio1 Bu- 
the trouble always is, that Hindu and Wosles 
do not come together. Had their union bee:: 


g 
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¢ qt thé 865 days in thecalendar would have 

en auspicious days for making the venture. 
” Arue, the announcement of a definite date 
for the start has an intoxicating effect. But 
I cannot admit that an intoxicated state 
makes the journey any easier. 

The appointed time has now long gone 
by, yet the intoxication lingers,—the intoxi- 
cation which consists in a confusion of haste 
with speed, in a befogged reliance on one or 
two narrow paths as the sole means of 
gaining a vast realisation. Amongst those 
paths prominently looms the Charka. 

And so the question has to be raised: 
What is this Swaraj ? Our political leaders 
have refrained from giving us any clear 
explanation of it. As a matter of fact we 
have the freedom to spin our own thread on 
our own ¢harka. \f we have omitted to avail 
ourselves of it, that is because the thread so 
spun cannot compete with the product of the 
power mill. No doubt it might have been 
otherwise if the millions of India had devuted 
their leisure to the charka, thereby reducing 
the exchange Value of home-spun thread. But 
nothing proves the hopelessness of such an 


expectation more than the fact that those very 


persons who are wie:ding their pens in its 
support are not wielding the charka itself. 

The second point is, even if every 
one of our couutrymen should betake himself 
to spinning thread, that might somewhat 
mitigate their proverty, but it would not be 
Swaraj.— What of that ? Is the inerease of 
wealth a small thing for a poverty-stricken 
country? What a difference it would make 
if our cultivators, who improvidently waste 
their spare time, were to engage in such 
productive work! Let us concede for the 
moment that the profitable employment of the 
surplus time of the cultivator is of the first 
importance. But the thing is not so simple 
as it sounds. One who takes up that prcblem 
must be piepared to devote precise thinking 
and systematic endeavour to its solution. It is 
not enough to. say: Let them spin. 

The cultivator has acquired a special skill 
with his hands, and a special bent of mind, 
by dint of consistent application to his own 
particular work. The work of cultivation is 
for him the line of least strain. So Jong as 
he is working, he is busy with one or other 
of the operations connected therewith: when 
he is not so busy, he is not at work, It 
would be unfair to charge him with Jaziness 
on this account. ilad the processes of cultiva- 
tion lasted throughout the year, he also would 
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have been at work from one end of it to the 
other. It is an inherent defect of alf routine 
toil, such as is the work of cultivation, that 
it dulls the mind by disuse. In order to be 
able to go from one habitual round of daily 
work to a different one, ah active mind js 
required. But this kind of manual labour, 
like a tram car, runs along a fixed track, and 
cannot take a different course with any ease, 
however dire the necessity. To ask the 
cultivator to spin, is to derail his mind. He 
may drag on with it for a while, but at the 
cost of disproportionate cffurt, and therefore 
waste of energy. 

I have an intimate acquaintance with the 
cultivators of at least two districts of our’ 
province and I ‚know from experience haw 
rigorous for them are the bonds of habit. 
One ofthese districts is mainly rice-producing 
and there the cultivators have to toil with 


‘might and main to grow their single crop of 


rice, Nevertheless, in their spare time, they 
might have raised green vegetables round their 
homesteads. I tried to encourage them to do 
so, hut failed. The very men who willingly 
sweated over their rice, refused to stir forthe 
sake of vegetables. In the other district, 
the cultivators are busy. all the vear round, 
with rice, jute and sugar cane. mustard and 
other spring crops. Such portiv.s of their 
holdings as do not bear any of these, are 
left fallow, without any corresponding remission 
of rent. To this same locality come peasants 
from the North-west, who take up,and pay a 
good rent for similar waste Jands and, raising 
thereon different varieties of melon, return 
home with a substantial profit. The producer 
of jute can by no means be called lazy. I 
am told there are other places in the world 
quite as suitable for growing jute, where the 
farmers vevertheless refuse to. undergo the 
hardships of its cultivation. It would seem, 
therefore, that if Bengal has a monopoly of 
jute, that is more due to the character of her 
peasants than of hersoi].,And yet these hard- 
working jute cultivators, wth the example 
before their very eyes of the profits made 
by those up-country melon growers, do not 
care to follow it in the case of their own 
fallow holdings by treading a path to which 
they are unaccustomed. 

Therefore, when we are faced with any 
such problem, the difficulty we have to 
contend with is, how to draw the mind of 
the people out ofits path of habit into a new 
one. I cannot believe that it is enough to 
indicate some easy external method; the 
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solution, as I say, is a question of change of 
mentality. 

It is not dificult to issue from outside 
the mandate: Let Hindu and Moslem unite. 
At this the obedient Hindus may tlock to 
join the Khilafat movement, for such conjunc- 
tion is easy enough. They may even yield 
some of their worldly advantages in favour 
of the Moslems, for, through that be more 
difficult, it is still of the outside But 
the real difficulty is for Hindus and Moslems 
to give up their respective prejudices which 
keep them apart. That is where the problem 
now rests, ‘To the Hindu, the Mussalman.- is 
impure : for the Mussalman, the Hindu is a 
Kafir. In spite of their longing for Sevaray, 
neither can forget this inward obsession. , I 
used to know an anglicised Hindu who had 
leanings towards European fare. Everything 
else he would heartily relish, but he drew 
the line at hotel-cooked rice-—rice touched 
by Mussalman cooks, said he, refused to pass 
his lips. The same kind of prejudice which 
makes such rice ¢aboo, stands in the way of 
cordial relationship. The habit of mind which 
religious injunctions have ingrained in us 
constitutes the 
our anti-Moslem feeling 
penetration by outside ententes, whether on 
the basis of the Khilafat movement or of 
pecuniary pacts. 

Sueh-like problems in our counttry become 
so difficult because they are of he inside: 
the obstructions are all within vurhown mind, 

which is at once in revolt if tere be any 
proposal for getting rid of them. That is 
why we feel so strongly attracted if some 
external solution be suggested. It is when 
his own character stands in the way of 
making a living aloug the beaten track, that 
T person becomes ready to court disaster in 
a desperate gamble for becoming suddenly 
rich. If our countrymen accept the proposi- 
tion that the charka is the principal means 
of attaining Swaraj, thenit has to be admitted 
that in thelr epinion Swaraj is an external 
achievement, And therein lies the reason 
why, when the defects of character and the 
perversions of social custom which obstruct 
its realisation are kept out of sight, and the 
whole attention is concentrated on home- 
spun thread, no surprise is felt but rather 
relief. 

In these circumstances, if 
view that the external poverty of our country 
claims our foremost attention—that oue of 
the chief obstacles to Swaraj will be removed 
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if our cultivators employ theix leisure in 
productive occupations, then it is for our 
leaders to think out the ways and means 
whereby such spare time may be utilised to 
the best ` advantage. And does it not then 
become obvious that such advantage is est 
to be secured in the line of cultiva ion 
itself ? 

Supvose that poverty should overtake me, 
then it would surely behove any adviser of 
mine, cirst of all to consider that literary 
work is‘the only one in which T can claim 
any length of practice. However great may 
be my mentor’s contempt for this profession, 
he cannot well ignore it in advising me on 
how to earn a living. He may be able to 
shew by statistical calculations thet a ‘ce- 
shop in the students’ quarters would y-eld 
75%o profit ; tor accounts which neglect the 
human element easily run into large figu-es. 
And it such tea-shop enterprise should ut 
assist in completing my ruin, that is sot 
because my intellect is of a lower orJler 
than that of the successful tea vendor, ut 
because my mind is differently constituted 

It is not feasible to make the cultiv.tor 
either happier or richer by thrusting as ce, 
all of a sudden, the habits of body and m nd 
which have grown upon him through his 
life. As I have indicated before, those vho 
do not use their minds, get into fixed habits 
which any the least novelty becomes an 
obstacie. If an undue love for a_ partictlar 
‘programme leads one to ignore this psychok gi- 
eal truth, that makes no difference to 
psychology, if is the programme whi ch 
suffers. In other agricultural countries he 
attempt is being successfully made to lead 
the cultivators towards a progressive improve- 
ment of production along the line of 
cultivation itself, and there  agricultire 
has. made long strides forward by en 
intelligent application of science, the 
yield per unit of land being many times 
larger than in our country. The path wh ch 
is lit up by the intellect is not an casy, 
but a ¢rwe path, the pursuit of which shews 
that wianhood is at work. To tell -he 
cultivator to turn the charka instead of 
trying to get him to‘ emplov his whole 
energy in his own line of work, is onl: a 
sign o? weakness. We cast the blame ‘or 
being lazy on the cultivator, but the adv es 
we give him amounts rather to a confess on 
of the laziness of our own mind. 

The discussion, so far, has proceeded on 
the assumption that the large scale produet on 
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of home-spun thread and cloth will 
result’ in the alleviation of the Country’s 
poverty. But, after all, that is a gratuitous 
assumption. Those who ought to know, 
have expressed grave doubts on the point. 
It is however better for an ignoramus like 
myself to refrain from entering into this 
controversy. My complaint is, that by the 
promulgation of this confusion between 
Swaraj and Charka, the mind of the country 
is being distracted from Saraj. | 

>. We must have a clear idea of the vast 
thing that the welfare of our country means. 
To confine our idea of it to the outside, or to 
make it too .narrow, diminishes our own 
power of achievement. The lower the claim 
made on our mind, the greater the resulting 
depression of its vitality, the more languid 
does it become. To give the Charka the 
first place in our striving for ‘the country’s 
welfare is only a way to make our insulted 
intelligence recoil in despairing inaction. A 
great and vivid picture of the Country’s 
well-being in its universal aspect, held 
before our eyes, can alone enable our country- 
men to apply the best of head and heart to 
carve out the way along which their varied 
activities may progress towards that end. 
If we make the picture petty, our striving 
becomes petty likewise. The great ones of 
the world who have made stupendous 
sacrifices «for the land of their birth, or for 
their fellow men in general, .have all had a 
supreme vision of the welfare of country 
and humanity before their mind’s eye. If 
we desire to evoke self sacrifice, then we must 
assist the people to meditate thus on a 
grand vision. Heaps of thread and piles of 
cloth do not constitute the subject of a great 
picture of welfare. That is the vision of a 
calculating mind; it cannot arouse those 
incalculable forces which, in the joy of a 
supreme realisation, -can not only brave 
suffering and death, but reck nothing, either, 
of obloquy and failure. 

The child joyfully learns to speak, 
because from the lips of father and mother 
it. gets glimpses of language aş a whole. 
Even while it understands but little, it is 
thereby continually stimulated, and its joy 
is constantly at work in order to gain ful- 
ness of utterance. If, instead of having 
before it this.exuberance of expression, the 
child had been hemmed in with grammar 
texts, it would have to be forced to learn 
its mother fongue at the point of the cane, 
and even then could not have done it so 
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soon. It is for this reason I think that if 
we want ihe country to take up the striving 
for Swaraj in earnest, then we must make 
an effort to hold vividly before it the complete 
image of that Swaraj. I do not say that 
the proportions of this image can become 
immensely large in a short space of 
tine; but we must claim that it be whole, 
that it be true. all living things are organic 
wholes at every stage of their growth. The 
infant does not begin life at the tor-end and 
get its human shape only after some years 
of growth. Thatis why we can rejoice in 
it from the ze y first, and in that joy bear 
all the pains and sacr.fices of helping it to 
grow. If Swaraj has to be viewed, for any 
lereth of time, only as home-spun thread, 
that would be like having an infantile leg 
to nurse into maturity. A man like the 
Mahatma may succeed in getting some of. 
our countrymen to take an interest in this 
kind of uninspiring nurture for a time, 
because of their faith in his personal great- 
ness of soul. To obey him is for them an 
end in itself. To meit seems that such a 
state of mind is not helpful for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. 

I think it to be primarily necessary that, 
in different places over the country, 
small centres should be established in which 
expression is given tothe responsibility of 
the country for achieving its own Swaraj,--- 
that is to sav, its own welfare aş a whole, 
and not only in regard to its supply of 
home-spun thread. The welfare of the 
people is a synthesis comprised of many 
elements, all intimately interrelated. To 
take them in isolation can lead to nv real 
result. Health and work, reason, wisdom. 
and joy, must all be thrown into the 
crucible, in order that the result may be 
fulness of welfare. We want to’ see a 
picture of such welfare before our eyes, 
for that will teach us ever so much more 
than any amount of exhortation. We must 
have, before us, in varid®ts centres of 
population, examples of different types of 
revived life abounding in health and wisdom 
and prosperity. Otherwise we shall never 
be able to bring about the realisation of 
what Swaraj means, simply by dint of spinning 
thread, weaving khaddar, or holding discourses; 
That which we would achieve for the 
whole of India must be actually made true 
even in some small corner of it,---then only 
will a worshipful striving for if be born in 
our hearts. Then only shall we know the 
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seated ties of connexion, 


STRINING FOR SWARAJ 


real value of self-determination, na medhaya 
na bahbudha srutena, not by. reasoning nor 
by lisening to lectures, but by ‘ direct 
experience. If even the people of one 
village of India, by the exercise of their 
own powers, make their village their very 
own, then and there will begin' the work of 
realising our Country as our own. 

Fauna and flora take birth in their res- 
pective regions, but that does not make any 
such region beiong to them. Man creates his 
own motherland. In the work of its creation 
as well as of its preservation, the people of 
the country come into intimate relations with, 
one another, and a country so created by 
them they can love better than life itself. In 
our country jts people are only born there- 
in; they are taking no hand in its creation ; 
therefore between them -there are no deep- 
nor is any loss 
sustained by the whole country felt as a 
personal loss by the individual. We must 
re-awaken the faculty of gaining the mother- 
land by creating it. The various processes 
of creation need all the varied powers of 
man. In the exercise of these multifarious 
powers, along many and diverse roads, in 
order to reach one and the same goal, we may 
realise ourselves in our country. To be 
fruitful, such exercise of our powers must 
begin near home and gradually spread further 
and further outwards. lf we are tempted to 


look down upon the initial stage of such 
activity as too small, let us remember 
the/teaching of the Gita: secalpamasya 
dharmasya travate mahalo bhayat, by the 


least bit of dharma truth) are we saved from 
Immense fear. ‘Jiuth is powerful, notin its 
dimensicns. but in itself 

When acquaintance with, practice of, and 
pride in co-operative self-determination shall 
have spread in our land, then on such broad 
abiding foundation alone may Swarag become 
true. So long as we are wanting therein, 
both within and without, and while such want 
is proving the root of all our other wants,--- 
want of food, of health, of wisdom,---it is past 
all belief that any programme of outward 
activity can rise superior to the poverty of 
spirit which has overcome our people. Success 
begets suecess; likewise Swaraj alone 
can beget Swaraj. 

The right of God over the universe Is tis 
Swarajz---the right to create it. In that same 
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proof of such right, aS well as its cultiza- 
lies in the exercise of the creative 
process. Only by living do we show. that 
we have life. B 

lt may be argued that spinning is also a 
creative act. But that is not so: for, 
by turning its wheel, man merely be- 
comes an appendage of the charka ; that is 
to say, he but does’ himself what a machine | 
might have done: ke converts his living 
energy into a dead turning movement. The 
machine is solitary, because being devoid of 
mind it is sufficient unto itself aud knows 
nothing outside itself. Likewise alone is the 
man who coniines himself to spinning, for the 
thread produced by his charka is not for him 
a thread of necessary relationship with others. 
He has no need to think of his neighbour,— 
like the silkworm his activity is centied 
round himself. He becomes a machine, iso- 
lated, companionless. Members of Congress 
who spin may, while so engaged, dream of 
some economic paradise for their country, 
but the origin of their dream is elsewhere : 
the chaika bas no spell from which such 
dreams may spring But the man who is 
busy trying to drive out some epidemic 
from his village, even should he be unfor- 
tunate enough to be all alone in such endea- 
vour, needs must concern himself with the 
interests of the whele village in the begin- 
ning, middle and end of his work, so that 
because of this very effort he cannot help. 
realising within himself the village as a whole, 
and at every moment consciously rejoicing in 
its creation. In his work, therefore, does 
the striving for Swaraj makea true beginning. 
When the others also come and join him, then 
alone can we say that the whole village is 
making progress towfrds the gain of itself 
which is the outcome of the creation of 
itself. Such gain may be called the gain of 
Swaraj. However small che size of it may be, 
it is immense in its truth. 

The village of which the people come 
together to earn for themselves their food, 
their health, their edueation, to gain for them- 
selves the joy of so doing, shall have lighted 
a lamp on the way to Swaraj. It will not 
be difficult therefrom to light others, one 
after another, and thus illuminate more and 
more of the path along which Swaraj will 
advance, not propelled by the mechanical 
revolution of the charka, but taken by 
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privilege, I say, consists our Swarag. namely tke organie processes of its own living 
our right to create our own country. The growth. 
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ON SHAKESPEARE 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND ¢ 
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[Preface-——We have followed Mon. Rolland 
through his profound analysis of “Truth in the 
dramas of Shakespeare.” Howthat truth manifests 
itself through the multiform creations of Shakespeare’s 
protean imagination and how Shakespeare confronts 
the eternal riddle of Life both in its tragic and 
comic aspects. pushing his andactous soul to the 
farthest bounds of human intellect and sensibility— 
plunging to the deepest depths of human suffering, 
soaring to the loftiest heights of serene detachment 
—is the subject of this second essay of Rolland on 
Shakespeare’s “Intrepid vision of life.” 

We are glad to announce that in the New Year 
number we shall present them with the translation 
of another Sanm ating original study, as yet un- 
published, from thè pen of Maitre Rolland on the 

Liberating Genius” of Shakespeare. 
Karpas Naa. |] 
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THE INTREPID VISION OF LIFE 


HAKESPHARE fathers on his characters 
certain truths. Let us proceed now to 
group these terrible verities, which are 

hard to face. 

The fundamental vice which Shakespeare 
never tires of chasing is hypocrisy, from 
which all persons suffer ; and perhaps they 
suffer the more the stronger they are, the 
more energetic are their animal instincts and 
the more rigidly tied by the will of the State 
is their society. In our modern civilisation 
there is perhaps not a single vice which 
dares to expose itself completely. These 
tske cover under ‘a hypocritical exterior, 
which, as some say, is “the homage that vice 


renders to virtue’, but which is also pro- 
bably the must dangerous snare that has 
ever been laid before virtue. For, it so 


happens, that the mass of people, can no 
longer distinguish between the false and the 
true virtue, or that they prefer the former 
which costs less effort. Nay more ; the just 
man will always be misunderstood (if not 
actually crucified), for he provokes! He is 
a living reproach 
the heart of all false manifestations of reality 
and virtue. The greatest poets as soldiers 
of truth have ever found in Hyprocrisy their 
chief enemy. If the chase is the common 
recreation of kings, the hunting of hyprocrites 
is the most favourite exercise of poets. 
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to the comfortable lie in ` 


It suffices to recall the names of Moliere and 
Ibsen. In England the name of these great 
hunters of hyprocrisy is legion: Ben Jonson, 
Swift, Byron, Dickens, Thackeray, Bernard 
Shaw, 

Shakespeare is untiring in his hunt after this 
big game. The figures of hypocrites appear in 
almost all his plays and in whata strong relief 
they are designed! [need not stop to describe 
them. There is “honest Iago,’ vetern poisoner 
of souls, Italian type of the Renaissance epoch, 
refined -in his villainy, who plays with his 
victims and enjoys their convulsions. There 
is the sinister Angelo, in Measure for Measure, 
odious yet not contemptible, example of the 
dangers to which leads the excessive com- 
pression of a social constraint which is dis- 
proportionate to the brutality hidden in the 
human nature still retaining its wildness. 
There is the queen of Cymbeline, composed 
of Belise and Agrippina, the honeyed wife 
and mother-in-law, bookish woman, studying 
medicine, fabricating poison, ambitious and 
homicidal, profiting by her royal idiot of a 
son. ‘There is, ina comie setting, Malvolio, 
the amorous puritan. scoffed at, as we find in 
The Twelfth Night. Then there are the! 
intellectual hypocrites to whom Timon 
addresses a few home truths,—good artists* 
painters or poets—with only “a little fault,” 
that they love, feed and keep in their bosom 
a knave; “yet remain assured that he is a- 
made-up Villain.” (Timon, V. i). We have 
then the admirable piece Henry VIII, a 
a drama of the over-refined court in which 
passions hide their paws under fur gloves: 
the'two princes of hypocrisy. face to face, 
the King and the Cardinal Wolgey, the royal 
tiger cat and the insidious meddling cat— 
surveying each other’s face with a smiling 
and yet terrible tranquility. But the most 
perfect of all, the most ingenious and the 
most tragic of all hypocrites is the “wild 
boar of York,” the “big-bellied spider,” “the 
poisonous hunch-backed toad,’ Richard II], 
the arch Fraud as king and hero, the most 
extraordinary creation of a hypocrite, the 
rarest species, enjoying brutality, the savage 
sinple man..... 

“I am too childish-foulish for this world” 
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(Richard II, I. 3) This man dares to make 
a declaration of love to the daughter, to the 
wife and to the mother of the person whom 
> he had assassinated and before his very 
Ñ coffin; he even extorts the love of those 

women who hate him... So profound is the 
aversion of the Poet for hypocrisy that he 
endows his favourite hero of history—the 
young Harry, Henry V, with strange conduct, 
licencious and frivolous. When the Prince’s 
father is fatally ill, Harry continues to laugh 
and to behave extravagantly, although his 
“heart bleeds inwardly’. To his boon com- 
panion Poins, who is seandalised by such 
indifference, Henry replies: l 

“But I tell thee, my heart bleeds inwardly 
that my father is so sick : and keeping such vile 
company as thou art hath in reason taken from me 
all ostentation of sorrow. 

Poins. The reason? 

Prince. What wouldst thou think of me if I 
should weep? 

Poins. I would think 
hy pncrite. 

Prince. It would be every man’s thought, and 
thon art a blessed fool to think as every man 


thinks.-----every man would think me a hypocrite 
indeed.” (Henry IV, IL 2) 


Type of dignified reserve, found in the 
Nordic countries, in natures most virile, which, 
instead of allowing the slightest exaggeration 
of a noble sentiment that may seem hypocriti- 
cal to pass insensibly, would rather wear the 
mask of cynicism or harshness. 

Shakespeare denounces hvypovrisy in all 
ils forms, social and moral, hypocrisy towards 
others, bypocrisy with regard to one’s own 
$ self. And when frantic archers like Timon, 
V Lear or Hamlet appear, they let fly their 
arrows against hypocrisy, sometimes even 
overshooting the mark. As a reaction against 
gaping sanctimonious optimism which refuses 
fo see, a severe misanthropy pushes sometimes 
to a view of life so hard and deadly that it 
almost kills life and leaves nothing behind 
but a rotten corpse. This corroding spirit 
is also detected jn those terrible sculptures 
of the end of the 16th century which under 
the cover of “living” images, reared “dead 
souls.” But the excess of this pessimism 
expresses only a view of the universe which 
$ is reflected in thesouls of that epoch convuls- 

ed by the excess of suffering. Not prone to 
generalisation, Shakespeare indicates that the 
above point of view is justified in the case 
of those who are overwhelmed by misfortune 
and that no one has any right to judge life 
and humanity who has not faced and endured 
the formidable testimony of misery with the 


thee a most princely 


eye of an eagle. Durch Leiden Licht: Through 
Sufferiug to KEnlightment. , aie 

Just to habituate ourselves gradually hh 
stand that piercing light we should follcw the 
inverse progression of spirit, step by step. 
right up to tke top of the social pyramid. 
But we shall follow here the contrary process 
of descending from the summit--the king, the 
princes, through the hierarchy of classes, 
down to the common man, quite nude. 
robbed of all tinsel coverings. If there are 
risks in attacking the prejudices of such and 
such a class, those risks are ephemeral and 
do not touch the totality : of mankind. But 
there are other things which cut humanity 
to the guick, which plunge to the very 
sources of life and scrutinise our funda- 
mental instincts: Love, Pride, Passion, Actiun 
— our splendid idols which consume, ac in a 
furnace, all our forces which are offered at 
their feet as‘in sacrifice. 

Although livingin a milieu of aristocratic 
society, a friend of dukes and lords, and a 
poet attached to the court, and although him- 
self professing a high disdain for the politica! 
pretensiuns of thecom.uon people—Shakespeare. 
whose work echoes to all the thrills of the 
universe, has registered, so to say, the rum- 
bling of far-off revolutions. One fec's, as 
says Hamlet, that “the age is grown so picked 
that the toe of the peasant comes so near the 
heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe” (V. 1) 
Shakespeare is without any illusion about the 
value of titles and dignities. The Prirce of 
Aragon (The Merchant of Venice, UT. 9) 
exclaims :— 


“O! that estates, degrees and offices 

Were not deriv’dcorruptly, and that clear Lonour 
Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer. 
Hcw many then should cover that stand are: 
How many be commanded that command; 
How much low peasantry wouldthen be clean’d 
From the true seed of honour; and how much 
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Pick’d from the chaff and ruin of the times 
To be new varnish’d!” 

The free and intelligent nobles like Hssex 
and Southampton who not only tolerate but 
even actually seek for the friendship of the 
middle caste Shakespeare, do not prevent the 
poet from boldly challenging the value’ of 
high birth and nobility of blood. The King of 
France says (All’s Well That Ends Well, tL 3.): 

“ae Strange is it that our bloods, 
Of colour, weight, and heat, nour’d all together. 

‘Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty-:----- 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed. 
The place is dignified by the doers deed: 
„honours thrive 


ho 
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* When rather from our acts we them derive 


Than our foregoers.” 


f'The satire of Shakespeare frequently 
shines with impunity at the expense of the 
nobles of the court, exposing their ridiculous- 
ness and vices. So did that of Moliere under 
the protection of the Great King (Louis XIV). 
But Shakespeare goes farther than Moliere, 
attacking a new power of which the danger 
is already pronounced and which, on 
the rubbish heaps of ruined aristocracy, 
duminates the world of to-day, more than 
any oligarchy of blood—the oligarchy of 
Wealth. 


“Gold, yellow. glittering, precious gold!... 
Thus much of this will make .black white, 
; foul fair, 
Wrong right, base noble, old young, coward 
valiant, 
This yellow slave wiil knit and break religious... 
this damned earth 
-That putt’st odds among the rout of nations 
Twined brothers of one womb 
Whose procreation, residence and birth 
Scarce is dividant, touch them with several 
i fortunes, 
The greater scorns the lesser.--the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool!” (Timon. IV. IL) 
And how is that Gold—that germ of 
injustice and crime—collected? By crime. 
Hence this first call to the class-war : 
“Each thing’s a thief; . 
The laws, your curb and whip, in their rovgh 
power 
Have uncheck’d theft-..Rob one another. 
All that you meet are thieves. 
Break open snops, nothing can you steal 
But thieves do lose it--...."(Zumon, IV. 3) 


Gold buys justice and converts it into 
a watch-dog which crouches before the rich 
and bitesthe pvor beggar that passes. 


“Sce how yond justice rails upon yon simple 
thief; Hark, m_ thine ear; change places: and 
handv-dandy, which is the Justice. which is the 
thief? Thou hast seen a farmers dog bark at a 
beggar ? And the creature run from the cur ? 
There thou. mightst behold _ the great 
image of authority; a dog is obeyed im office- 
The usurer hangs the cozener. Through tatter'd 
clothes small vices do appear, Robes and furr’d 
goods hide all. Plate sin with gold, and tne 
strong lance of justice hurtless breaks: arm it in 
rags. a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it” (King Lear, 

3 

A little bit of gold would procure for the 
` fittestemen exemption from military ‘service, 
as we find in the court before Justice Shallow 
(Henry V. 2nd part. UI ii) with the big-bellied 


Falstaff, cynical and cowardly, as its 
president and the small judge Shallow “that 
Vice’s dagger—lecherous as a monkey”. But 


the poor devils are always “good for the 
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pricking test,” even when sore-foóted, crippled, 
diseased and coughing their lungs oyt— 


“food for powder, food for powder: they will 
fill a pit as well as better---mortal men” (Henry IV. 
First part, [Vip 
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Money--or tc use its larger iesit 


interest, is the lord of nations as well as of 


individuals. One may buy up a State just 
as one buys up a judge. Peace and war 
follow in the wake of’the price paid for 


them. The foolish blind peoplé never know 
the real reasons ; they are made to do .what 
is wanted. Even a nation which calls itself 
the knight-errant of justice, 


“whose armour conscience buckled’ on, whom 
zeal and charity brought to the field as god’s own 
soldier, rounded in the ear with that same purpose- 
changer, that sly devil, that broker, that still breaks 
the pate of faith. that daily_break-vow, he that wins 
all. of kings. of beggars, old men.young men, maids 
-- that smooth-fae’d gentleman, tick:ing Commodity.-- 
the bias of the world... ; . 

The world, who of itself is peized well, 

Made to run even upon even ground, . 

Till this advantage, this vile-diawing bias... 

Makes it take head from al: indiffereney, 

From all direction, purpose. course, intent. ” 

(King John, I. 2) 


It is interest that determines declaration 
of war or conclusion of peace, and both of 
them are moreor less the same, none is better 
than the other,—as the servant of Aufidius 
remarks with reason: that Peace “makes 
men hate one another...because they then 
less peed one. anotber.” (Coriolanus, IV. 5). 
And as regards the cruelties of war—these 
astonish only those persons who would not 
see the cruelties of peace : “Religious canons, 
civil Jaws are cruel ; then what should war 
be ” ? (Timon, 1V. 3) 

One cannot be surprised at anything ex- 
cept at the futility of human reason on 
sccount of which thousands of men suddenly 
fling themselves at one another’s throats, as 
the Norwegian captain avows naively to 
Prince Hamlet. (TV, 4) In reality, War and 
Peace are but two- different and successive 
phases of the same malady, which is no 
doubt the disease of life : 


“Make war-breed peace : make peace stint war >: 
Make each prescribe to other as each other’s 

o deeh” 

(Timon, V. 2 
If one could at least hope for progress, 
possible through a change in the social con- 
ditions ! But one seems not to feel any 
such hope in the works of Shakespeare. He 
seldom aspires to replace the lords of to-day 
by a new set of lords. As one of his characters 
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exclaim: “The king is dead. Ill news by’r 
lady ; seldom comes the better” : (Richard 
Ili, LI, 3). The common people dọ not 
evoke in the heart of Shakespeare an iota of 
hope. Few have spoken about the people with 
more violent distrust. One may easily pre- 
pare a pamphlet, entitled The Anti-people, with 
simple quotations from his historical and 
Roman plays. He expects nothing from «that 
“hydia” (Coriolanus, III, 1) that 
“Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream. 


Goes to and back lackeying the varying tide, 
i o rot itself with motion.” (Antony & Cleopatra, 


Shakespeare is anne the idea of univer- 
sal suffrage : 
“The muititudinous tongue... Suffer if and live 
with such as cannot rule nor, ever will be ruld.” 
(Coriol, ITI. 1) 
Coriolanus would take away from the 
people all control in the state. That would 
be not only for the interest of the state 
but of the people as well. No good is 
possible so long as the people are bound to 
submit to the control of evil; “not having the 
power to do good it would, for the ill whien 
doth control it.” 
No ; Shakespeare would not swear by the 
magic name of Popular Revolution. The 


bestial Caliban conspires against the votle 


Master, and the ignoble revolt of Cade (Henry 
VI, second part, IV 2, 7) shows that he did 
not want a renovation from ‘the depth of 
revolution. Shakespeare’s pessimism does not 
offer the mystic consolation of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and Leo Tolstoy, extolling the 
doctrine of “back to Nature.” 

Without doubt, any one willing to see 
naked Truth must return to Nature and see 
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Humanity in the state of Nature, as did the 
king Lear, tearing his robes to become again 
the natural man like the poor Tom in rags! 


“Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no 
hide. the sheep no wool, the cat no ‘perfume. Ha! 
here’s three on’s are sophistizated ; thou ari the 
thing itself” (Lear, IL 4.) 


But the spectacle which swaits Shakespeare 
has nothing consoling about it. Unrobed by 
Hamlet,’ what remains of Love, of all Beauty 
of this world? What a vision like that of 
Pascal ! (Lear, II 2) And the vision of Lear 
is more terrible. His “infected imagination,” 
as he says himself, leaves no covering of 
illusion for the shameful nudity of the 
human animal. His awful look, his words 
of atrocious cruelty exhume the most Intimate 
secrets of hody and mind (IV. 6). And what 
would remain for that being dying with 
shame and self-discust ? Does that mean total 


, destruction ? 


No ! In the tragic night which envelopes 
sombre truth, a star appears, a tiny ray of 
Light—Compassion. She remains for ever, 
After the mad old king, “erown’d with rank 
fumiter and furrow weels, with - burdocks, 
hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, darne! and 
all the idle. weeds”, summons tefore the 
tribunal of his implacable insanity, the false- 
hoods of mankind, and after he has forced us 
to admit that we are all equal ia shame, if 
is not a condemnation which comes out of 
his foaming mouth. The thing that escapes 
his lips unwares, is a grand savage pardon. 

“You must bear with me. 
Pray you now, forget and forgive !” (IV, 7.) 


Translated from the original French by 
Karmas Naa. 
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Thakore Saheb of Gondal 


On the occasion of H. H. Shri Bhagvat 


Oy. Sinhji Thakore Saheb of Gondal’s completing 


the sixtieth year of his life, Krishna Bhoomt 
has published a special birth-day number, 
‘contuining an account of his ancestry, life and 
administration, from which some extracts are 


state has attained the rank of one of the best 
managed and model states of India. 


His Highness takes a keen and intelligent in- 
terest in his administration and nothing is done 
without his knowledge. He regularly attends offire 
at the stated hours and. carefully looks to the 
wants of the peaple. His Highness’ accessibility 
is well-known. Every person, high or low, from 


the highest officer to the meanest subject, can get 
an audience with him at any time either at the 


given below, 
palace or the Secretariat. 


Under the fostering care” of His Highness the 
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His Highness`exercises full civil and criminal 

jurisdiction -over his subjects, who number 1,67,071 
according to the last census. 

sIn 1894 occupancy rights were granted to the 
agricultural class, its dearest and most cherished 
possession, which has changed its possessor from a 
beggarly and threadbare ploughman into a_ rich, 
robust cultivator with pleuty of movable and im- 
movable property. In fact the boon was conferred 
on kunbis Jong before they learned to understand 
and appreciate its advantages and became articulate 
in their demands through organized bodies. Gondal 
was first to tread on the ground which to its sister 
states appeared ‘beth difficult and doubtful. 

Irrigation by wells has been dealt with in, a 
practical menner. There are 6577 wells irrigating 
an area of 39,733 acres of land. Cultivators are 
encouraged to dig new wells by advance ot capital. 

‘urther, His Highness has inaugurated two large 
irrigation and water works schemes, viz., the Veri 
Lake and the Paneli Lake irrigation works at an 
aggregate cost of 12,48,159, serving the Gondal and 
Dhoraji divisions respectively. Thus the subjects 
have been safeguarded against local famines and 
water-borne diseases. — 

The number of ginning factories and cotton 
presses is § and 4 respectively, There is also an 
iron foundery atGonda!. There is a leather tanning 
factory at Upleta, which is doing good business. 

His Highness has recently provided in Gonilal 
an Electric power-house with a work-shop, at an 
enormous cost, which besides ilvminating the city 
is providing electrical energy to Printing presses, 
the Ice Fact ry and Flour-mills, and the time is not 
far when the ginning factories of Gondal will be 
running by electrical power. 

Customs and Octroi duties are insuperable im- 
pediments in the way of a proper development. of 
trade and indigenous industry. Jn 1909, His High- 
ness ordered the wholesale abolition of these duties 

‘tor the benefit of the mercantile community. In 
thus imparting a powerful impetus to trade Gondal 
has taken a lead. he. ug bie 

In the matter of works of public utility, Gondal 
can boast the greatest progress during the regime 
of His Highness. They ine:ude railways, telephone, 
magnificent buildings, roads &c., the excellence of 
which is recognized throughout the Province 
bridges, reservoirs, canals and others costing nearly 
Rs. 2.00.00,000.. It may be noted that po money 
has been wasted on costly palaces or parks for the 
personal pleasure of the ruler or his family. _ 

Gonadal is one of the early pioneers of rairway. 
construc tion in Kathiawad. 

_ Education has progressed remarkably well dur- 
ing the Thakore Saheb’s regime. 

Gondal State has been the pioneer of female 
education in Kathiawad. 3 , , 

_ With a view to encourage female education His 
Highness has started scholarship for each girl study- 
ing above 3rd standard’ English. There is a: prize 
of Rs- 500 to each girl that passes matriculation. 

In 1917 education for girls was made compul- 
sory m rural areas. Compulsory education obtains 
in most part of the western countries and it has 
been introduced by some states in India too. Yet 
it was reserved for His Highness to pass this novel 
measure for girls only., The main reasons under- 
lying this bold and original measure are first the 
fact that though people now appreciate the advanta- 
ges of proper training for their sons, the claims of 
the daughters are sorely neglected. Concentration 
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of the efforts on the instruction ‘of boys almost to 
the total exclusion of girls had led to gross dis- 
parity in mental equipment of the two sexes which 
makes real companionship in the home practically 
an impossibility. Secondly and perhaps more co- 
gently itis the firm conviction of His Highness 
that if nations are made great by men, it is the 
women taat make men. Schools and colleges may 
raise fine superstructures but the formation of 
character-building is laid by home influence. Again 
the ignorance of the mother-hood of India 1s a 
prolific source of the heavy and terrnbie infantile 
mortality in India. It is therefore most essential 
that the presiding genius of thenursery should be 
well-fitted to fulfil her function of laying a firm 
foundation for the educational institutions to build 
upon. The reason for not extending it to the 
muncipal areas was that it would at once put a 
heavy strain on the state, when teachers are not 
available. 

The measure met with great success. People 
took kindly to it. 

His Highness encourages Gondal- subjects to 
prosecute their studies by giving them scholarships 
and loans of moncy. His educational benefactions 
outside the state have amounted to more than # 


His ‘Highness’ administration is marked hy 
efficiency as well as economy. He always looks 
ahead and provides against a rainy-day. This is 
well illustrated by his famine policy. Rs. 25,27,000 
were required to assist his subjects during famines. 
and lean years, and this was done without any 
extra strain on his treasury. It was due to the 
perfect organisation and close and constant super- 
vision of His Highness, no Jess than the libera} 
policy and forethought of the administration that the 
state emerged from the terrible calamities of 1900 
actually with an increase of population. 

It is quite natural that the medical department 
should reach a state of high efficiency under the 
Thakore Saheb, who has taken honours in medicine 
and surgery at the Edinburgh University, | 

The Gondal Infirmary known as the Bai Saheb, 
Ba Asylum is the first and the best institution of 
its kind in the’ province. It is founded. m_ the - 
memory of His Highness’ deceased wife Bai Saheb. 
Ba. In this asylum ‘the infirm and the disabled 
who are unable to earn their hvelihood are pro- 
es with clothes, board, lodging and medical 
aid. 
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“Indianisation of Islam.’ 


In the course of an artie in the New 
Orzent on the racial origin of Indian Mussal- 
mans, Prof. Muhammad Habib writes:— 

There are people .who imagine that Islam 
has been always the same. This i 
true so far as the letter of the Jaw is concerned. ( 
the . nature. 7" 


But everything depends _ upon 
af the . interpreting mind: and the Arab, 
Persian. and Indian interpretations of Islam 


are as different as various moral structures raised! 
on the same formal foundations can he. To the 
Arab the new faith was a message of hope. to the- 
Fersian aconsolation forhis philosophical pessimism. 
to the Indians a. new frame-work for his meta~ 


is, no doubt.. 2., 
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physical speculations, which but slightly modified 
the immemorial customs of his country. 


It is said that the Mussalmans have adopted 
trom. the Hindus many customs which are not 
found in their faith. This is absurd. Hindu 
customs are no doubt everywhere with us and 
accompany us from the cradle to the grave. But 
they have come to us not through adaptation but 
inheritance. 


I do not say that this survival of Hinduism or 
Indianisation of Islam, by whichever name we call 
it, was good or bad. That question will be decided 
by every sass according to his temperament, but 
no careful observer can fail to see its all-pervadimg 
influence. The bird may escape from its cage, but 
it cannot fly out of the atmosphere that surrounds 
it and supports it in its flight. On the two funda- 
mental institutions of our social life the family and 

he caste, our outlook is the ancient outlook of 
Hinduism. Islam knows nothing of caste: its 
whole attitude is one of democratic ‘equality : conse- 
quently Hindus who became Mussa!lmans could 
not refuse to dine with each other- or to pray in 
the same mosque. But the spirit of the caste system 
lived on, none-the-less; Muslim converts persisted 
in Marrying among converts from their own caste, 
with the inevitable result that the caste system was 
transformed instead of being overthrown. Here and 
there a few concessions wire made to the new 
spirit of social democracy, but the great pillar of 
the vicious system remained unshaken. Social 
opinion crushed the freedom Islam had allowed 
to the individual and made inter-caste marriages 
as impossible in the new creed as they were in 
the old. And so the ‘union of hearts’ which Islam 
had come to realise remains as far off as ever. 
We have retained the cast-iron social divisions of 
our Hindu ancestors; only the name has changed. 
Similarly according’ to shariat there is nothing in 
Islam to prevent brothers from managing their 
ancestral property in common, and it even allows 
daughters to give up their rights of inheritance, 
if they are stupid enough to do so: it knows 
nothing of the family as a corporation: it only 
takes cognizance of individuals and beyond 
individuals of the State. But conversion to Islam 
could not crush the family sentiment that had 
been bred by centuries of ancestor-worship, and 
the joint-family system survived in the new order; 
there is. as I have said above, nothing in Islam 
to prevent brothers from managing their ancestral 
property in common and it even allows daughters 
to give up their rights. So social opmion compelied 
the woman to give up the rights which__the neigh- 
bourhood—Islam_ or noIslam—considered it improper 
for her to posses8. Compulsion hardened into usage; 
usage developed into custom: and in many parts of 
India Muslim daughters have been deprived of 
their rights of inheritance against the plainest 
injunctions of the Quaran. Islam as a formal faith 
has always stood in sharp contrast with Hinduism ; 
but Hinduism is essentially a social system and as 
such it is followed by the Mussalmans of India 


as well as th> Hindus. This is the foundation of 
our national unity. 


Muslim rites of birth, marriage and death are 
closely analogous to Hindu rites. 
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Good and Evil in the West 


Rabindranath Tagore writes in The Visra- 
bharati Quarterly : 


The best in us attracts the best In others : our 
weakness attracts violence to our neignbourhood, 
as thinness in the air attracts a storm. To remain 
in the fulness of our manifestation is our duty, 
not only for ourselves but for others. We have 
not seen the greatin the West because we have 
failed to bring out the great that we have in us 
and we delude ourselves into thinking that we can 
hide this deficiency behind Lorrowed feathers. 

Yet, through all our shame and our sutfering, we 
have to acknowledge that the West is great. 
With her science she has offered a grand illum’ ma- 
tion to the path of reason. Some people in the Mast 
are in the habit of reviling science, calling it materi- 

alistic. They may as well say that incendiarisin is 
in the fire. Science is truth. It is immaterial. It g.ves 
us freecom in the realm of matter. It Lrings our 
mind into touch with the eternal at the uttermost 
brink of the finite. What if science can kelp some 
temperaments solely to cultivate materialism, 
cannot religion do the same? We have Witnessed 
in the Hast the grossest form of materialism and 
the eruellest form of inhumanity stalking eine in 
our society wearing the uniform of ‘spiritual culture, 
We constantly see the epicureanism of religious 
emotion, indulged in by self-centred individuals, 
admired by simple- minded people as piety in full 
blossom. 

On the other hand, the usual form of spiritual 
expression we find in the lives of the best incivi- 
duals in western countries is their love of humar sty, 
their spirit working through their character ; their 
keen incellect and ‘their indcmitable will leagning 
together for human welfare. In_ their individuals 
it reveals itself in loyalty to the cause of tr uth 
for. which so many of them are ready to suier 
martyrdom, often standing heroically alone azainst 
some fury of their national insanity. When their 
wide human interest, which is intellectual, takes a 
moral direction, it grows into a fuiness of inteli- 
gent service of man that can ignore all seographi- 
cal limits and racial habits of tradition. ‘The 
goodness which is undaunted in its chivalrous 
adventure, and love of truth, variedly active and 
wide-spread in its ministration, we do not see in 


the East. 


But, because in their individual lives the west- 
ern peoples have raised the tower of their moral 
standard so high, the ravage of their national 
unrighteousness at the base is fraught with 
dangerous consequence. Bespattering the whole 
world with their diplomatic lies, continually adúing 
to the number of victims for their man- eating 
prosperity, scientifically crushing the human 
rights of large continents of iaces, spreadirg a 
contagion of ugly carbuncles all over the earth 
with the impurity of thcir utilitarian touch, 
keeping their snarling nastiness baredat the entrance 
of their miserly national mansion. they have, in all 


these, an ever increasing gravitational pull 
mant the top of their greatness. The fall will be 
terrific 


But what is most unfortunate for us in Asie is 
the fact that the advent of the West into our 
continent has been accompanied not only by 
science, which is truth and therefore welcome, but 
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by an impious use of truth for the violent purpose 
of self-seeking which converts it into a disruptive 
force." “It is producing in the countries with which 
it is in contact a diseased mentality that refuses 
moral ideals, considering them to be unworthy of 
those who aspire to be rulers of men, and who 
must furiously cultivate their fitness to survive. 
That such a philosophy of. survival, fit for the 
world of tigers, cannot but bring a fatal catastrophe 
In the human world, they do not see. They 
become vioiently angry at those who protest 
against it, fearing that such a protest might 
weaken in them the animal that should be allowed 
to survive for eternity. = = 
_ Doctors know that infusion of animal blood 
into human veins does not give vigour to man 
but produces death, and the intrusion of the animal 
inte humanity will never be for its survival. But 
faith in man is weakening even in_ the East, for 
we have seen that science has enabled the inhuman 
to prosper, the lie to thrive, the machine to rule in 
the place of Dharma. Therefcre in order to save 
us from the anarchy of weak faith we must stand 
up to-day and judge the West. z 

But we must guard against antipathy that 
produces blindness. We must not disable ourselves 
from receiving truth. For the West has 
appeared before the present-day world not’ only 
with her dynamite of passion and cargo of things 
but with her gift of truth. Until we fully accept 
it in a right spirit we shall never even discover 
what is true in our own civilisation and make it 
generously fruitful by offering it to the world. 
The culture, the humanity of the West do not 
belong to the Nation but to the People. | 

While nations fight for their exclusive posses- 
sions, the peoples share with one another their 
true wealth. And the b‘ghest spirit of the _ peoples 
of the West, their loyal love of truth and active 
love of man, we must try to make our own 
in order to impart to our life a movement and 
to our ideals a vitality that shall give them the 
impulse to produce new flower and fruit. 


“Calls from The East” 


Professor Fernan Benoit writes 
same Quarterly:— 


The Cahiers du Mois, a monthly publication 
started last year by the Paris publisher Emile-Paul 
brings out under the direction of F. and A. Berge 
connected sets of notes or studies, on themes pro- 
posed by the Editors, contributed by various 
writers from their respective points of view. 


The subject matter of the enquiry, which will 
occuppy us to-day, and whose results appeared in 
the last number, No. 9-10, of the Cahewrs du Mois, 
under the title of “Calls fom the East”, consists 
of replies to five questions put by the Editors. 

[do not know whether the East is actually 
calling out to the West, offermg sympathy and 
inspiration. What is certain is. that an increasing 
number of individuals of the West, and sometimes 
even institutions, hear the voice ofthe Hast, dream 
ardently of the Hast.as of a land of wisdom and 
bliss, where other modes of life, other disciplines 
of thought, and other religious experiments are 
carried on, which might serve to rescue them from 


in the 


‘stampede the 
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their growing mental and spiritual perplexities. 
These calls are heard not only by idle dreamers 
or amateurs of new sensations, dissatisfied with 
their own surroundings because they are not at 
pace with themselves, but frequently also by 
others’, 

But I had better put before you the five items 
of the qneetionary sent by Messrs Berge to some 
hundred members of the French cultivated _ class, 
and a few foreigners mainly orientalists, philoso- 
phers, sociologists, men and women of letters, 
artists, critics, travellers, explorers. Till now the 
East has co-operated with the West in the same 
way as the sheep co-operates with the fleece- 
dealer and the butcher. These questions .at least 
show that it is not in that aspect that our enquiry 
is considering this collaboration of the two worlds. 


After giving extracts, in translation, from 
the answers to the questions sent by many 
persons, Prof. Benoit arrives at the econ- 
clusion that, 


Judging from the views of so many authorised 
representatives of European taought, the “Calls 
from the Hast” find in the West a response. We 
even venture to say that they testify to the 
existenve of a tacit understanding, or at least of 
a sincere desire for collaboration and union, which 
had remained on the whole unspoken till now. 

The “Nordists” may therefore go on boasting 
of ‘their self-assumed superiority. This will not 
hamper for ever the irresistible, though sometimes 
unconscious, will for human cooperation. 


“Organise Communities at Least” 


Dr. N.S. Hardiker writes in The Volunteer :— 


Our motto is “train, discipline and organise 
the Indian youth foran efficient effective service 
of tae Motherland.” By Indian youth we mean 
all young menand women living in Hindustan. 
They may be Hindus, Sikhs, Mahomedans, Parsees, 
Jews, Christians, or any body else in so far as 
their religious creed goes. We as an All-India 
National Organisation, have nothing to do with the 
religious faith of any one. First and foremost we 


are Interested in bringing all youths together and 


making them serve India without wasting much 
of their time and energy. Itis our intention to 
enrol them as members of the National Volunteer 
Organisation, give them training in Dal camps 
and organise them for an efficient service of tne 
Motherland. 

But ifthe selfish interests ‘which are now 
making different communities fight amongst 
themselves do not allow us to make so great a 
stride in our undertaking, then we will uot hesitate 
in the least to say—Let each community organise 
its youth, train and discipline them for the selfish 
ends with which it is moved. If the Mahomedans 
and the Hindus desire to slaughter one another 
as they are doing now and the Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins want to cut the throats of one 
another as is being done today, then let each of 
them at least learn the art of fighting so that they 
may be able to makea clean sweep of the other 
and get rid of all the Supposed opponents who 
growth of their community. We 
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have né objection. What we mean- to say is that 
let an efficient and _ effective fight be fought by 
both the sides. If Mahomedans_ want India to, be 
their own, Jet them openly declare so, gataer 
together their trained youth under_their green 
' banner and begin a fight with the Hindus. And 
if the Hindus do not want tobe bothered with 
their Mahomedan brethren, let them also mobilise 
their trained youth and give a strong fight to 
their supposed Mahomedan opponents. Halfway 
house is no good at any time and im any thing. 
If Mahomedans are strong they will win. If the 
Hindus prove their strength more than their 
opponents then they will win. But let us fight 
a real scientific fight and in order to do that let 
each community train, discipline and organise 
its youth intentionally and openly. We will not 
at all feel sorry_ for it, because we are, quite 
confident that India will surely rise above these 
petty communal jealousies in the very near future 
and the communal fights that are now being 
waged by selfish interests will be wiped out at 
the latest with the present generation. Trained, 
disciplined and organised Indian youths — will 
certainly begin to understand the necessity, of 
co-operating and helping each otber in defending 
and protecting their common national Interests. 
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Honest Belgian Booking Clerks 


Mr. St. Nihal Singh contributes to Welfare 
a very interesting article on Belgian shipping 
and railways under state management, illus- 
‘trated with photographs taken by himself. 
In the course of the article he bears the 
following testimony to the honesty of Belgian 
booking clerks:— 

Even during the early days of my stay in 
Belgium, wnen I was unfamiliar with the currency, 
of the counry, I did not find myself “short changed” 
by any of the booking clerks from whom I bought 


my tickets. I am sorry I cannot say_as much of 
» the initial period of my first visit to England. 





The Jalpaiguri Tea Indastry 


In the same monthly Mr. Motilal Dam says 
of the tea industry in Jalpaiguri :— 


* 

It is not widely known, that the town of Jalpai- 
gurl is the seat of the brains of a small but 
- prosperous industry. Stimulated by the success of 
the European tea planters in the Duars, some 
Bengalee gentlemen of the town, started tea 
; Plantations on a small scale. This was in the 
y Gightees of the last century when joint stock 
companies promoted and managed by Benalees 
were. conspicuous by their absence. In that age 
the opinion was generally entertained that joint 
stock business did_ not suit the Bengalee talent 
and temperament. So those who had savings were 
extremely suspicions of the early ventures and 
considered them to be nothing better than contri- 
vances for unburdening the pockets of the public 
of their honestly earned money. Even to-day, 
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though there are scores of successful Indian, joint 
stock concerns, the shyness of capital has not been 
broken. Hence, the difficulties of those early days 
in raising the required amount of initial capital 
and financing a company in the later stages, can 
well be imagined. To-day a Rs. 50 share of many 
a Jalpaiguri Tea Co. is wanted at Rs. 1000; but 
when these shares were offered to: the public for 
subscription they were detested like undesirable 
and dangerous commodities. 


University Expenditure in Madras 
Presidency 


The Educational Review observes :— 


Tn spite of a number of fussy lawyers and poli- 
ticlans who profess to take an active interest in the 
affairs of the Madras University, we regret itshould 
be making no advance. .The University continues 
to be a mere examining machine believing only, in 
the stiffness of these tests and has not accomplish- 
ed anything more, while other Universities in India 
are forging ahead with arrangemonts for research 
in many branches of arts and scienceand with 
facilities for post-graduate teaching in a variety of 
departments under the direct auspices of the 
University. It is of course futile to expect any 
effective financial assistance from the ministerial 
party in power just now, as it is absorbed almost 
entirely in the squabble for petty office and does 
not believe very much in the advancement of 
higher education. We should like to invite atten- 
tion to one aspect of the matter_of the special 
consideration of our publicists---and that 1s the 
poor financial assistance which the Government of 
Madras is abie to give for University education in 
the Presidency. 


The Reconstruction of Indian Taxation 


In the Benares Hindu University 
Magazine Mr. 31. P. Gandhi, M.A, recom- 
mends the following as the chief directions 
of reforming the tax-system in India :— 


(1) Income-tax: The rate of progression of the 
Income tax should be made steeper i. e. more pro- 
gressive, not only because of its revenue-yielding 
capacity, but because it would also redress the 
present inequality of the incidence of taxation. The 
income-tax should thus be used not merely as a 
pump for drawing out money mechanically, but 
also. as a means by wich the ideals of social 
justice might be realised. 

(2) Inheritance-tax : One other important 
source of revenue hitherto not tapped in India is the 
duties Jeviable on inheritance. Inheritance cannot 
be called to be hard-earned by the man who in- 
herits it. It is more or less in the nature of a 


‘windfall with light burdens if any. There is the 


least sacrifice in parting with a portion of property 
so easily acquired. And therefore, repugnant as it 
may seem to_the tradition ard orthodox feelings 
of members of Hindu joint families, an inheritance- 
ar is only Just and reasonable from a social point 
of view. » 
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B. N. Railway Welfare Work 


Aċċording to the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
Magazine, that Railway does an immense 
amount of welfare work but does not care 
to advertise the fact. The magazine describes 
some of this work with good illustrations. It 
says, in part:— 


Our 76,000 people who form the body known 
as the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Staff, are probably 
more contented and happy than any similar body 
anywhere else in the world. This is rather a large 
order, but we know that the order is nottoo large. 
We all think ourselves as the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and to that Railway we are devotedly 
attached although we do not say much about it. It 
is however asimple fact. 

Now that body is composed of :— 


Europeans, P 751 
Anglo-Indians 1,328 
Indians :— 


(Bengalees, Madrasis, Maharatias, 
Sikhs, Pathans, Parsees, Oortyas, 
Goanese, Gurkhas, Hindustanis 
C U. P. men), Beharees and, Abo- 
rigines, 7. g, Santhols, Gonds, 
Mundas, Khols, etc.) „e. 74,000 
of the Staff, there are 


Having housed most f, t 
questions of water-supply and sanitation. We 
need not dwell on these common factors except In 
passing, as they are inseparable from any other 
housing schemes. The question of Medical attend- 
ance is however important. At al the big 
centres there are properly equipped Hospitals under 
qualified Doctors. At the smaller stations there 
are Dispensaries and Assistant Surgeons and 
Hospital Assistants. Medical attendancé and 
medicines are free. 
Now the Administration have upto this provided 
the fundamentals of existence, the rudiments as 
it were. but Railway servants as a rule are not in 
sympathy with Omar Khayyam, and “Here with 


a loaf of bread beneath the bough” may be 
poetical but not practical to them, | 
Recreation is necessary and in the many 


Institutes dotted all along the line, are found the 
means of Recreation. A bald narrative of this 
description will convey but little, to the average 
reader. What may strike his, imagination more 
forcible is the following list of iastitutions In one 
Railway Centre—Kharagpur :— a 
Amateur Dramatic Club; Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association (Kharagpur Branch 
Apprentices’ Dance Club): Apprentices’ Recrea- 
tion Club ; Apprentices’ Shooting Club ; B. N. Rail- 
way Regimental (A. F. I) Band: Apprentices 
Jazz Band : I-86 Bn. B. N. Railway , Regiment, 
A. F I.: Bioscope Committee ; Bowling Club ; 
Boxing Club ; Boy Scouts Association (European) 
“B” Coy. Recreation Club ; “B” Coy. Shorting Club ; 
C Coy. Recreation Club; 'Œ Coy Shooting Club; 
Cricket Club; Dance and Amusements Club ; 
European Institute Tennis Club; Ex-Anprentices 
Association ; Glee and Madrigal Society; Golf Club; 
Homing Pigeon Club ; Lodge Unity and_Persever- 


ance; B. N. Railway Officers’ Club ; Polo Club: 
Regimental Sports Committee: Rugby Football 
Club ; B. N. Railway European School ; Sergeants 


Mess ; Station Committee ; Union Tennis Club ; 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union : All Saints 


+ 
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Church ; Chureh of the Sacred Heart of Jesus ; 

nion Chirch. À z 

It is true that Kharagpur is our largest 
centre, but the same thing is reproduced on a mini- 
ature scale in smaller stations. 

Qur employees marry and the children require . 
to be educated. Schools are provided. Tne de- 
mand for schools grows apace. Such things as 
Provident Fund, gratuity, generous leave rules, 
and free passes add to the amenities of a Rail- 
wayman’s existence, and help much in the con- 
tentment to which we have drawn attention. 


It would be interesting to know the aver- 
age salary of a European, an Anglo-Indian, 
and an Indian in the B. N. Railway, and how 
many of the recreational and other institutions 
are for the Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and how many for the Indians. 


Desirable Form of Government for Indian p- 
States : , 


The Karnataka asks :— 


What should be the form of government in our 
States in Swarajic India—autocratic, democratic 
or mobocratic ? This is avery natural and legitimate 
question : and our view has always been that the 
political ideal for an Indian State should be 
monarchical democracy—to use a paradoxical 
seeming-expression. The best example of such a 
Crown-wearing democracy—one in which the power 
of the people is unified and stabilised by the 
influence of a hereditary King—is to be seen in 
England. We cannot, we should not, and we need 
not do away with the Thrones; we should only 
see that their occupants exercise their power- 
through instruments approved, and in ways 
prescribed, by their citizens through their chosen 
representatives. This is what is meant by Parlia- 
mentary or coustitutional government. f 


> 
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The Best Essays Unwritten 


Mr. 8. G. Dunn observes in the Allahabad 
Universtiy Magaxine :— l 


After all, perhaps, the best essays are laid up 
somewhere in a limbo of the unborn; for those 
who might have written them, ho had above all 
others the essay temperament, were too busied 
with other forms of art for this, the offspring of 
leisure. Had Shakespeare, for example, amused 
himself with this kind during those years of 
retirement at Stratford, what a kindly commentary _ 
on our sublunary life might now have been ourn” 
companion! The “Tempest,” indeed, is saturated! 
with the essence of the essay, and throughout 
the plays, in soliloquy and aside, the essayist looks 
out atus. Then, a little later, what happiness for 
us, had Mr. Pepys lost the use of his legs, and 
been compelled to stay at home instead of going 
abroad as was his wont bent upon pleasure and 
business ! We can guess from the diary how 
delightfully he might have written, a Montaigne of 
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the Restoration. But probably our greatest loss 
is Cowper. It is too tantalising to think of what 
might have happened if his reverend friend, who 
gave him so much unwise advice, had for once 


eek sensible and besonght him to divert his 


“\melancholy by the writing of essays. Then we 


‘hight have boasted of an English Horace—in 
prose. But Fate ordained that we should be left 
the lettters only and we_must be thankful—as 
who is not ?—for them. Yet there is a way of 
dodging fate. Imaginary conversations have given 
us good sport. Will no one write for us a series 
of imaginary essays? Let him who reads this book 
and imbibes the spirit of the essay, ask himself 
if he be not the man for that delectable undertaking. 


Work and Wages of Postal Employees 
“Blue Bird” writes in Labour :— 


The man who works longer hours and has 
greater responsibility receives a higher wage. 


i pps is not a new theory peculiar to me and the 


setr 


and 


and 


ostal Association, but one 


acknowledged and 
accepted without 


_ question the world. over. 
proved recently in these columns that in the 
course of 30 years a Post office employee gives 
practically donbie the amount of active service 
of any other Government employee, while in the 
matter of responsibility there cannot be any 
comparison, why then should he not receive a 
higher wage? Justice and fairness demands that 
he should. What then delays a pronouncement 
by the Hon’ble Member, Labour and Industries ? 
Financial Considerations, parting with the surplus 
the Department has contributed to revenue for a 
long series of years. 


A ir 


Self-Confidence 


According to Prabudha Bharata, 


_ Self-confidence is the first condition of success 
in every sphere of life. In~- proportion to the 
confidence a man has in any undertaking, he 
comes out triumphant. To fear has rightly been 
termed as a great sin. For, fear is the cause. of 
all weakness and failure in life. It very often 
falsely circumscribes the possibilities. of our life 
curbs our real strength. Only in a weak 
physique germs of disease can act, whereas a 
strong body easily withstands the influence of 
many dangerous bacilli, Our body if weak 
becomes susceptible to disease at first, before we 
actually fall ill. In the same way through fear 

loss of self-confidence, one invites failures 
much before they actually come. 

However much we may labour and persevere, 
we cannot be sure of achieving an end, unless 
we have the conviction of success. For without 
that we shall always have some misgivings 
whether we are not fighting for a lost case or an 
impossible undertaking. An ideal which is_ too 
high is not worth aspiring after. A work whicn 
we think does not come within the bounds of 
possibility, is doomed to failure. 
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The A-I. Congress Committee Meeting’ 
fin Patna 


We read in The Vedic Magazine: 


The All-India Congress Committee met at Patna 
and duly registered the fedict of the Mahatma 
drafted in consultation with the Swarjists, the 
custodians of Gandhi’s political conscience. This 
edict constitutes the Jast and final step of the 
Great Surrender. The Mahatma feels that, with 
the Hindus and the Muslims ct logger-heads and 
his late lieutenants dying to pick up crumls from 
the official tables, he is absolutely powerless, to 
control forces of disintegration and disrnpuon, 
which are a direct consequence of the failure of 
the Non-co-operation movemert. It is, however, 
doubtful that the Great Surrender will be produc- 
tive of any great good to the country. 


a 


Convocation Addresses 


The Editor, D. A.-V. College 
Magaxine, observes : 


Union 


The Convocation Address delivered by Dr. Sir 
Chimanlal H. Setalvad to the students of the 
Bombay University was highly practical in its 
nature. There was no pompous air of erudition 
about it nor was it an attempt to cry up one's 
wares. The address was as straight-forward as a 
blue book but more substantial and thought-provo- 
‘ing than any we have seen in days past. In it 
Sir Chimanlal showed a keen grasp of University 
problems and a habit of clear presentment which 
is more than his second nature. 

According to theChief Justice (of Madras) theum 
of the University education was to fosterand develop 
the critical spirit and in this he was perfectly 
justified. If our University training does not teach 
us to distinguish the wheat from the chaff; to 
know good from bad, what is mean from what is 
noble, and right from wrong, it has failed in its 
purpose. So the critical spirit, the nakit of Pas 
inquiry and of dispassionate. judgment should be 
the hall mark of University education. 

The Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Shastri told the students 
of the Mysore University that the distinctive 
attribute of the University culture was the balanced 
mind which proves all things before it comes to 
a judgment. 

"We are sure this plea for a balanced mind will 
meet with the approval of the teacher as well as 
the taught. 


et aeea 


. The Number of Women in India 


Prof. Gurmukh Nihal Singh writes in the 
Benares Hindu University Magaxine :— 


In India, the number of women is smaller than 
that of men whilst in European countries exactiy 
the reverse is the case. For every 1.000 males 
the number of fema'es in India is 945 only, whils 
in England and Wales it is 1,068 and in France, 
Italy and. Austria 1036. And what 1s more 
regrettable is, that the number is progressingly 
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decreasing. It was 963 in 1901, 954 in 1911, and 
945 in 1921. This difference is not due to the 
sma:ler number of female babies being born in 
India than in the European countries. Exactly 
reverse is the case again. There, are more female 
children born_in. India than in. any European 
country, In England and . Wales there are only 
996 females between the agés of 0 and 10 years 
for every 1.000 males. in France the number is 
989 only ; but in India, on the other hand, the 
number is larger than in any other country, i. e., 
998. Thus the smaller number of women in India 
ig not due to smaller proportions of females at 
birth, but to other cause, It is due to heavy 
mortality among females in India in the ages of 
10 and 20 and 30 and 50. 





Textile Workers in Calcutta, Dundee and 
. Bombay 


The Mysore Economie Journal reproduces 
from ‘New India an article on the textile 
trade in India by Rt. Hon. Thomas Shaw, 
from which we take the following para- 
graphs:— 


The housing of the workers in Calcutta is 
said to be very much better than in Bombay, 
and is generally provided by the employers. 
Children are only employed in spinning as 
doffers,” that is, taking the bobbins from the 
spindles. The same law as to age applies as 
im Bombay, and it is said that only 6% of the 
workers in the Jute mills are children. It appears 
also to be certain that much more care is taken of 
the workers’ health in Calcutta than in Bombay, 
and that generally the conditions are better. . 

e centre of the jute industry in 


Ane | Great 
Britain is Dundee 


ee in Scotland, and the Dundee 
workers complain bitterly against the competi- 
tion from India. It is said that there are 
49,000 jute-looms in India. The lowest wages in 
workers Dundee are 26s. 6d a week for preparatory 
workers 30s. 6d. to 48s. for spinners, according to 
the number of spindles, and an average from 
35s. to 37s. 6d. for weavers. This is for 
a week of 48 hours., It is as well to remember 
however that there is a difference in the quality 
of the labour, and that the number of individuals 
employed to produce articles is greater in India than 
in Dundee. I think have said enough to show 
that, asis in the case of China, the conditions of the 
Textil> Workers are woefully bad, whether in 
Bombay, where the capital is almost exclusively 
[adian, or in Calcutta, where a very large propor- 
tion of the capital is in the hands of Scottish ma- 
nufacturers. Whatever may be the political condi- 
tion, the workers are underpaid and are working 
long hours in bad conditions, whether the empolyer 
be an Indian, and Englishmen, or a Scotsman. 


nt MOT 


Japan’s Attitude Towards China 


We read in the Oriental Watchman: 
One of the remarkable development of the 
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recent trouble is that Japan has’ chañged her 
policy towards China. After the unfortunate pre- 
sentation of the “Twenty-cne Demands” by the 


Japan some years ago a prominent official of thea 


Japanese Government saw the mistake and said, 
“We have passed the, time when it is wise to 
carry out a forceful penetration of China. Our 
plan now is peaceful..co-operation, especially in 
commercial matters.” By a. very conciliatory 
attitude in the present crisis while -Britain has 
remained ‘firm’, Japan Has gained much. It is 
interesting to note Mr.. Swartout’s reference to 
our Rabindranath ‘Tagore. His recent visit to 
China seenis'to- have borne fruit. 


The Proposed Buddhist Mission House 
in England 


The Anagarika Dharmapala writes in The 


Mahabodhi that his object in trying to found p 
a Buddhist centre in England is “to enlighten, 


the people with regard to the teachihgs of 
the great Aryan Teacher whose life they do 
not know.” 


Wedo not want to convert any Englishman to 
the neble Religion of the Lord Buddha, but I 
want to tell the English people that they do im- 
mense harm to the Buddhist people in trying to 
destroy the noble faith without having the least 
knowledge thereof. I love the British _ people 
just as I love the Hindu people of India, and having 
worked for the welfare of the Hindu people in 
Bengal and Bihar for nearly thirty four years, 
wish to devote the remaining few years of my 
life for the welfare of the British people. My 
object is to strengthen the tie that exists between 
the Buddhist and the English people. The Sinhalese 
shall remain co-partners of the British, but I want 
to ask the, British to be kind_to the historie Sin- 


halese people who had_ wonderful peaceful civili- 


zation for two thousand years until it was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Christian races that come 
to Ceylon since the sixteenth century. 


Paneer coon 


Mutual Relation of Youth and Age 
We recd in The Young Citixen:— 


The future of our country, as,°no doubt, of all 
countries, is, of course, in the hands of the youth 
of the country, but the task of preparing young 
man for adequately discharging their task in the 
future helonex to their elders and_the leaders to- 


day. The recognition of this fact, however, is noty 
be, considering that the \. 


as general as it might 
tradition of service to the country created by c 
elders has to continue. In Europe and America, 
judgirg from the literature on the subject in_ the 
daily and monthly press, this recognition has been 
general and led to organised action, promising 
great reasult. 

iews have been expressed that there should 
be “two attitudes, the one proper for youth and 


{ 


our’ 


the creative artist, and the other for maturity, the. 
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scholar and the critic”. On the other, suggestions 
are being constantly made with the object of 
facilitatiig the understanding of the youth view- 
point and of countering the apprehended danger 
to the future of the country. One thoughtful critic 


— offered the solution that age and youth need 
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not exclude each other, each one, is equally, vital 
to the interest of the other. “The-trath is,” he 
says, “that circumstances have matured tue younger 
generation of to-day and rejuvenated the ‘élder. 
Age is not nearly so crabbed, youth so rhetorically 
silly as it used to be tue fashion to consider them.” 
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Peace by Strengthening The Weak 


The first article in The Century Magazine 
for November is “ Peace out of the Hast” 
by Nathaniel Peffer. He calls it “A Clinic in 
World Polities.” He begins by stating what 
he wishes to do. 


I wish to draw a moral from the Hast. I take 
recent events in China and Turkey for my text. 
I want also to be, as we like to call it, constructive. 
I point a sure and simple way to world peace. 
one unencumbered by leagues and conferences and 
ministers and propaganda. Incidentally, L offer a 
solution for the vexed and perennial problem of 
the Hast, confronting us now from Turkey, now 
from China, now from India, now from Arabia- 

I propose: Take China, Turkey, India, Egypt, 
Persia, Morocco, the Philippines, and any other 
weak and undeveioped lands populated by non- 
white and therefore inferior peoples and now ruled 
or coveted by powerful white empires. Strengthen 
them. With money, materials, moral support, men 
if necessary, make them independent. self-sufficient, 
and able by their own efforts to insure their own 
security. If necessary, send them our armies, 


\navies, air forces, scientific staffs for research on 


}more murderous gcases—send 


“weakness has bee temp 
aggression by the imperialistic powers must cease. 


US, Sa £ them all that they 
need to be invincible, impregnable, and capable 
24 effectively chastising those that threaten 


em. 

Then we shall kave peace. More; we shall 
have the will to peace. For the result to. ourselves 
will be not only a greater circumspection in our 
conduct toward less highly developed nations but 
an Inner conversion with regard to the morality. of 
the relations between great and small in the society 
of nations. We shall be made to perceive and 
appreciate moral values of which we are now 
ignorant or indifferent. For so moral evolution 
progresses with us, 


He then proceeds to prove what he says. 


_ Two truths may be set down dogmatically 
as unchallengeable. First, those countries whose 
been a. temptation to competitive 


to be a temptation or the great powers will destroy 
themselves in the competition. sa the history 
of some hundreds of years in the East is evidence 
that the great powers will -never cease aggression 
until the countries now_ weak are so strong that 
aggression is dangerous. In other words, we must 


-sent to Asia 


let China and Turkey and Persia and Morocco 
alone and make them secure, not out of idealism. 
altruism, cr ony other moral consideration, but to 
save ourselves from suicide. And we never shall 
let them alone until we are afraid to do otherwise. 
until they can defy us successfully. 


He takes for illustration the two extremes 
of the East—Turkey and China. 


_ Both have been danger-points through modern 
times,: Turkey for centuries and China for more 
than a hundred years, and both still are. Number- 
less wars have been fought in the Near East, not 
only by Christian states against Turkey but 
between Christian states for pre-eminence in Turkey 
and the Near Hast. In the Far East Japan and 
Russia have fought within the last twenty-five 
years ; Germany_and England have been at swords’ 
points, as have Russia and England, and Japan and 
the United States. . 

For the moment the Near Hast is relatively 
tranquil, but it is illusory to suppose that any 
lasting equilibrium has been reached. It is true 
that Turkey is now sovereign and independent and 
has had a miraculous delivery from destruction as 

a nation, but this, Hke most miracles, has its 
explanation in physical causes. Five years after 
Turkey had been crushed in the World War, left 
in ruins, and_ occupied by foreign troops, the 
Turks expelled their conquerors and compelled 
Great Britain and France to sign a treaty whereby 
Turkey gained more than it had lost through the 
war. The capitulations were abolished | and 
foreingers no longer, live on Turkish soil as inde- 
pendent, self-governing colonies, immune from 
Turkish law and taxation. Saas ac af 

_ The recovery is one cf he most astonishing in 
history, but Turkey cou u never have recovered hy 
its own, efforts. It owes still more to an outside 
conjunction of events. First. Soviet Russia wanted 
to strike back at the Allied Powers. As Turkey 
was a strategic point Moscow concluded a treaty 
with the Nationalist Turks, who refused to 
recegnize the peace treary dictated by the Allies. 
Second and more important was the renewal of 
Anglo-French vivalry after the war. The military 
assistance given by the French to the rebellious 
Turkish, Nationalists in pursuance of a secret 
treaty aimed at the British was chiefly responsib‘e 
for Turkey’s ability to drive out the Greek army 
Minor to forward Britain’s imperial 
interests. The French acted for the specific 
purpose of frustrating Britain’s imperial ambition. 


* 
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Had the Entente been maintained in fact as well 
as in name and a united Anglo-French front 
presented to Turkey from 1919 to 1921, there would 
ae been a different situation in Turkey to- 
ay. i 

This, Mr. Peffer says, isno new phenomenon. 
On the contrary, it accords with what has 
become a fixed law of history in the Near 
East. 


At any time in the lasttwo hundred years 
there would have been, a _ different storv 
to tell of Constantinople had it not been for 
European disunity. If Turkey’s enemies had ever 
been able to unite, Turkey would have been driven 
out of Europe, deprived of Constantinople, and 
confined to a smal] area in Asia Minor. Turkey’s 
enemies have always hated each other more than 
they have hated Turkey, more even than they 
have coveted Constantinople. Turkey has therefore 
adopted the classical Oriental diplomacy of 
playing one power off against another, always with 
success. 


The writer proceeds : 


Furopean ambitions in the Near Hast have not 
abated. The prizes for which powers contend there, 
possession of Constantinople and the straits and 
the ownership or right to exploit railroads, oil, and 
other natural resources in Asia Minor, still allure. 
The secret treaties of the Entente and Russia 
during the war and the manoeuverings of the Paris 
peace conference were eloquent with respect 
to designs on Constantinople. With respect to 
natural resources it is necessary only to recall the 
furor: over the Chester concessions awarded to 
American capitalists in 1923, and the network, of 
intrigue around the Mosul _ oil-wells, in which 
America also has figured. If the character of 
contemporay European diplomacy _ were not 
sufficient to justify an a priori conclusion, volumes 
of evidence could be adduced to prove that Turkey 
is still looked upon as a fair field for spoil. The 
theory propounded by Russia in the mid-nineteenth 
century, that Turkey was falling to pieces in any 
ease and that Europe should expedite the process 
by dismembering it at once and dividing up the 
pieces, has never been rejected by official 
Europe. 


This theory has not been 
has not been acted upon. 


rejected, and it 


To follow either course would at least 
make for stability, while following neither 
has kept the Near East in_ ceaseless turmoil. 


Obviously ‘it cannot be.acted upon. While an 
effective concert of European states could impose 
any fate upon Turkey, the possibility of a concert 
which would not. only act against Turkey but 
accept common aims and agree on a division: of 
Turkey is too fantastic to be discussed in thé light 
of the political conditions of to-day. 

What of Constantinople, for instance? On that 
point alone unity would not survive six months. 
If England took Constantinople, would_ Soviet 
Russia keep its Red Army in leash? If Soviet 
Russia, which-cannot be assumed to have _renounc- 
ed Russia’s historic ambition to possess Constanti- 
nople,sshould. take the port, could even a Labor 

overnment in England long resist the drive for 
war ? And France? The first portents of British 
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mastery of Constantinople in 1919 were enough to 
impel France to turn a blind eye to the Entente 
Cordiale and arm the Turk Nationalists to drive 
out the Greeks and thus undermine the British., 
Is there any likelihood that any of the great 
powers would permit Greece or any other small 
East-European state to aggrandize itself by seizing 
Constantinople ? Internationalize the port under 
the League of Nations? Look at the League of 
Nations. Consider how its joint control operates 
in the Saar. 


The author thinks that for Turkey it might 
be an advantage to have to give up Con- 
stantinople. For then, 


It could retire into Asia Minor, entrench itself 
there. and be free of the tangle of European 
politics in which Constantinople is enmeshed. But 
for Europe it would bea calamity if the Turks 
were. suddenly to renounce Constantinople and 
withdraw voluptarily. Within a year half of 
Europe would be atthe throat of the other half. 

f the Turks were really Machiavellian and had 
true Oriental patience, they wonld withdraw. B% 
merely biding their time they would be rid of hat 
of their enemies and would weaken the other hal 
without spending a piaster or losing a man. and 
they would get Constantinople back into the 
bargain. To Europe it is a mercy that Turkey is 
determined to hold Constantinople, aud it is to be 
prayed that the Turks may always he victorious. 
Anything else would mean disaster or destruction 
to Europe. It is to the interest therefore not only 
of Turkey but of the rest of us that Constantinople 
be made secure and that Turkey’s strength be 
husbanded to keep it secure. 


Mr. Peffer considers it superfluous to go 
through the same analysis with respect to 
China. i 


The story of foreign concessioneering and rival 
encroachments in that part of the world is too 
familiar. There intrigue has been matched witht 
intrigue for this port and that, this railway an 
that, this special economic privilege and that. 
Russia got Port. Arthur, and so Germany had to 
get Tsingtau. Germany got the right to build a 
railway in the north, and so Great Britain got the . 
right to build one in the south. Great Britain got 
the right to supervise the customs, and so_ France 
got the right to control the post-office. In each 
case wrest”? would be a more accurate word than 
“get.” The result has been general diplomatic 
warfare for generations, actual warfare at least 
twice,—Japan and China, in 1894, and Japan 
and Rnssia in 1904—with internal chaos in 
China always. It is customary for foreign diplo- 
mats and editors to talk self-righteously about 
China’s ability to maintain an orderly government. 
It is forgotten that one of the main forces im ş 
undermining China’s government has been the 
meddimg of foreign powers. First England tower? 
ed over China, with the otner empirés arrayed 
against it ; then came Russia, with the other powers 
arrayed against it and with the eventual clash 
with Japan ; then Japan, victorious, succeeded as 
the dominant power, with America challenging and 
the result still to be determined. So it will be 
ever until China is free from the menace of domi- 
nation by any of them. 
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The author then illustrates the second of 
the two truths stated by him. He takes again 
the case of Turkey and China. 

, How do the missionaries behave in Turkey 
“and China? 


I had not been in Turkey long before I was 
impressed by the comparative religious liberalism 
of the missionaries and their tolerance toward the 
Turks. This is not peculiar to the missionaries. 
Tolerance toward the Turks is characteristic also 
of the conduct of all European and American resi- 
dents of Turkey as compared with their attitude 
in other Eastern countries. Throughout history 
there has been a marked difference in degree 
between the bullying of the great powers in the 
Far East and in Turkey. They, have been rapacious 
and bullying in both, but they have been far more 

ineerly and circumspect in Turkey. The contrast, 
however, is more singular in the case of the 
missionaries, because missionaries to all non-white, 
non-Christian countries have what may be called a 
patent right to intolerance. ara 

Why the difference ? Why are the missionaries 

much more liberal and tolerant in Turkey than 

China, for example ? They do not cry ‘heathen’ 
in Turkey. They do not force proselyting on 
those who are unwilling, They do not 
proselyte among tne Moslems at all, and 
where they do, they are tactful. They are even 
broad-minded about the right to proselyte. They 
do not force their way into houses of worship to 
preach their own doctrines without regard to the 
religious sensibilities of others. They do not ride 
roughshod over the feelings of those countries in 
wnich they are guests. Where they are bigoted 
they have learned not to voice their bigotry, and 
many have been broadened out of bigotry. In 
Turkey you will not hear missionaries gloat over 
their exploits as J haveheard missionaries in China 
boast of their invasion of the native village of 
Confucius over the objections and_ pleas of his 
descendants. They could not be evicted, because 

y a treaty with the European powers which the 
‘Ghinese were compelled to sign missionaries have 
fhe right to preach anywhere in the country 
without regard to Chinese objection. So the mis- 
sionaries stood on their legal rights, were deaf to 
Chinese pleas of good taste, and still continue to 
flaunt their victory. Indeed, they boast of their 
exploit as a victory for truth. 

Missionaries would, not be heard boasting of 
such an episode in Turkey : there would be no 
such episode in Turkey. Were they to attempt 
such a thing in a place sacred to Mohammed they 
would either be flung out of the countrv outright 
or impaled on bayonets. And as_ they know it, 
they have cultivated a respect for Mcslem_ feelings. 
It is, then, an interesting commentary that with 
a gentle, passive, religiously tolerant people like 
the Chinese, the missionaries are aggressive, arro- 
‘gant, inconsiderate, crudely indifferent to the 
““Agelings of the people among whom they 

ve, and religiously bigoted : with an aggressive, 
combative, fierce, religiously intolearnt people 
like the Turks, they are considerate, tactful, 
religiously liberal, and not insistent ‘on the propa- 
gation of their own religious beliefs. Their res- 
ponse to contact with the obviously higher and 
finer civilization of the two is contempt : to con- 
tact with the inferior of the two it is respect. 
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Why ? It is not accident. Nor is it a deli- 
berate policy, nor the result of-deliberate selection 
of personnel. The missionaries sent to Turkey 
are recruited from the same classes as those sent 
to China and Japan.and India and the South Seas. 
They are educated in the same way and given the 
same vreparation for their work. They begin with 
the same ideas, with the same rigid religious 
certitudes, the same ignorance of their faiths, and 
the same contempt for other civilizations. If 
then they act in one way toward the Chinese and in 
another toward the Turks it is because the Chinese 
are patient and do not resist while the Turks 
are proud and beligerent. It is the good right 
arm of the Turk, the broadening influence of force 
that gives the missionaries tolerance and liberalism, 
the tolerance imposed by force majeure, the liberal- 
ism taught by a_ knowledge of the consequences 
of illiberalism. Force ; there is the essential differ- 
ence. Is it not interesting that in the last three 
years the missionaries in China have moderated ? 

hy ? There has been a serious anti-Christian 
movement in China. The missionaries. being 
frightened, have become broader. 


The case is similar with those Westerners 
who are not missionaries. 


So itis also with those who are not missionaries. 
In Peking if I meet on the street a Chinese steep- 
ed in the culture of his own country and educated 
besides at Oxford or Harvard, however well-bred 
he may be, however well born, and however . high 
in his country’s service, I cannot take him across 
the threshold of the Peking Club without bringing 
expulsion on myself. The fact that he is a Chinese 
bars him, though it Is In the capital of his own 
country. In Constantinople you see Turks strolling 
into the reading-room of the Club de Constaninople 
with fezzes on their heads. They come not as 
guests but as members on equal footing with the 
British and Americans. 

You do not see Turks kicked off the streets of 
Constantinople by Englishmen or Americans. (I 
except the few years after the war when the 
Allied troops policed Constantinople ; now that the 
occupation has been lifted and the civilized Oc- 
cidental rule is over, a hamal bent double under a 
load can no longer be booted because his progress 
is too slow for the sailor behind him). You do not 
see on the streets of Constantinople once a month 
what you can see five times a day in any Chinese 
outport inhabited by a handful of foreigners, I 
have walked along a street in “down-town” 
Shanghai with an Englishman and seen him elbow 
an elderly, well-dressed Chinese into the gutter 
because the Chinese was walking too slowly. The 
Chinese picked himself up, turned around ‘with a 
flush ‘of anger, saw that if was a foreigner who 
had pushed him, swallowed his anger, and added 
his humiliation to the plenteous store of philosophy 
his race has had occasion to acquire; the English- 
man did nct even look back. I have seen raw 
young American blades fresh from college riding 
through narrow streets in rickshaws, flourishing 
tightly rolled magazines, and with them whacking 
over the head all who came within  reach—all 
Chinese. that is—whether coolies or aged scholars. 

have seen uncouth bounders in gusts of passion 
slap the faces of shop-keepers, hotel proprietors, 
clerks, or priests. These are common sights. 
Nerves, you are told by way of explanation, the 
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„strain on the nerves from the alien and irritating 


ways- of the Chinese. l , 
I have seen those same men in Tokio and 
Yokohama and other Japanese cities. How well 


they control themselves 'there! They do not dig 
their toes into the small of a rickshaw coolie’s back 
because he has taken the wrong turn, or shove old 
men off the walk, Why ? Not because they like 
the Japanese any better, surely, but because a 
crowd would gather in a twinkling, break their 
heads, and then turn them over to the police. ‘They 
learn to control themselves quickly enough. dust 
four days from Shanghai and they can master 
their nerves. 

They control themselves quickly enough in 
Turkey, too. Not so effectively as in Japan, 
because in Turkey there has been extraterritoriality 
as in China, and foreigners have been answerable 
only to their own courts. Moreover Turkey has 
not so formidable an army and navy as Japan. 
But the Turk, too, is no non-resister. Too much 
clouting over the head and shoving off the side 
walk and the Turk, too, will turn and rend. So 
foreigners control themselves there also. Why? 
Force, As it has taught tolerance to missionaries, 
so it has taught decency to business men. 


What is true in the realm of private be- 
havior, is true also in the realm international 
relations. ' 


So also in the-realm of international relations. 
‘Whatever the powers may have done or attempted 
in Turkey they never have dared to go so far as 
they have elsewhere in the Hast. Until a hundred 
years ago they fought Turkey as an equal and 
respected enemy. Four hundred years ago they 
cringed. in fact. Only since Turkey began to lose 
strength have they adopted a bullying policy, and 
even then only under the pretext of defending the 
Christian subject peoples of Turkey, whom they 
have not hesitated to sacrifice when it served them 
best to do so. You do notread of foreign fleets 
shelling ports on the Turkish coast, landing troops 
and holding cities until treaties are signed at their 
dictation. Whole areas are never seized in com- 
pensation for the death of a foreigner who ventured 
where he had no right to be. Concessions. to 
fabulously rich mining regions are not demanded, 
and under the shadow of naval cannon obtained, 
because of fancied shights toforeign dignitaries. ‘The 
worst humiliation put upon'’Turkey, the Capitula- 
tions, was not wrested by conquest. It was granted 
as afavor by the Sultan Suleiman when Turkey 
was probably the strongest empire in the world, 
because he did not want to be burdened with the 
administration of justice to people with different 
standards from the Turkish. 

As force has taught the missionary to be tolerant 
and the business man to be decent, so it has taught 
the powers to try to be just. The missionary 
knows that if he went into a mosque, shouted, 
“Heathen!” and cried derision. on the deity worship- 
ped there. he would get his head broken. So by 
contemplation of danger he has learned that other 
religious faiths also have their place. The business 
man knows that if he beats up his clerks and boots 
unoffending old men off the street, his throat will 

e cut. So by contemplation of danger he has 
learned that bullying is unsportsmanlike and that 
courtesy is due the natives of the country in which 
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he lives. The Governments of the powers know 
that if they stretch too rapacious a paw ever Tur 
key it will be snapped off. The Anatolian peasant 
is brave and can fight, and the Turkish army 
must be respected. So by contemplation of danger 

they have learned that justice must be shown ever 
to Oriental nations. 


The events in China during the last few 
months convey the same moral. 


Consider the events in China during the last 
few months. For years the Chinese have pleaded 
for greater equality with Europe and America. 
They have asked that the powers relinquish some 
of the privileges which now make China substan- 
tially a subject state. They have asked, not all, 
but little; not that tne powers give up the rich 
cities and ports they now hold in China, but only 
that they allow China to determine its own tarvff, 
only that foreigners who live in China and make 
their money pay some taxes to the Chinese 
Gcvernment, and that if foreigners live in China 
under the right of extraterritoriality, which makes 
each a little king unto himself, then the right be 
progressively diminished, so that ultimately stot 





may come into the position of a sovereign natio 
The Chinese have used appeals to reason an 
generosity. They have encountered politely 
expressed scorn or indifference. The_ treaties in 
which the powers so solemnly bound themselves 
atthe Washmgton Conference four years ago were 
allowed to lie unratified and dead; China’s appeals 
that even so much be granted received the usual 
response. : ; 

A few months ago the Chinese arose in sudden 
wrath and expressed themselves in violence. They 
went on strike, declared boycotts against foreigners, 
and attacked them physically. Within four weeks 
the same foreign powers suddenly saw the reason- 
ableness of the Chinese appeals. ; 

Within a few days France ratified'the Washington 
treaties, and in accordance with them China is 
now to be allowed to raise its tariff rates. Now 
a conference is to be held to discuss the eventual 
abolition of extraterritoriality and possibly its im-4 
mediate modification. Why were those appealsq 
so much more cogent in July than in April %` 
Because in the interval they had been backed 
with force. 


The author’s conclusions are stated in the 
following paragraphs :— 


Whatever may be true of their relations among 
themselves, the white nations in their relations 
with those of other races whom_ they consider 
beneath them understand, heeg, and respect but 
one quality, force. They respond to but`one form 
of appeal, the club, with a stout right arm behind 
it. Thus and thus only do you appeal to their 
reason, their morals, and their instincts. Hold 
the club ready and show that you can swing it. 
to effect, and they will see the claims of justice 
and deal justly. Adopt any more decent an 
more civilized means of communication, and they- 
will plunder and prey. This is not speculation 
in the realm of abstraction , itis a resume of a 
long, long history. 

Understand this and you understand why the 
Eastern peoples have become so intractable, why 
there is the socalled Revolt of Islam, of the non- 
white against the white. These peoples have had 
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long experience and know their world. Let them 
weaken themselves by an ounce of their strength, 
let them yield an inch or relax in firmness by, the 
smallest compromise, and they will be leaped on 
and destroyed. The necessity of survival compels 
them to be aggressive, militant, and unreasonable. 
(fhe Turks have been so since they first came out 
of Asia. They have survived. The Chinese have 
not heen so. They have been conquered. They 
are becoming so now and are at last to be treated 
with some dignity. ; 

hat is there in this to deplore! Is it not 
promise that we shail be rid of one of the main 
causes of war? And shall we not, then, expedite 
the process ? Shall we not giveto China of our 
superfluous battle-ships and our submarines and 
our airplanes as insurance for ourselves? And 


to Turkey and to Morocco ? Shall we not thus save 
ourselves ? And more than ourselves—our souls ? 
For then we shall have become moral in our foreign 
relations, and it shall be acccunted unto us for 
righteousness. 

repeat, then : Let us seek out all the weak 
and prized places on the earth. Let us arm them 
i We shall have 
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America and Indian Revolutionists 
We read in The New Republic :— 


_ Some of our readers will remember that imme- 
diately after we entered the war the Jeading Indian 
revolutionists in this country were arrested and 
charged with conspiring to ship arms to India. 
Throughout their trial British agents showed a 
most indecent zeal and our authorities a disgust- 
ang complacency. British secrect service men 
directed both the raids of American police and the 
conduct of the case in court. They brought a 
dozen witnesses from Indian prisons to testify. , The 
{ndian revolutionists were convicted on this tainted 
testimozy, sent to Leavenworth, and served their 
terms. When they were set free once more British 
influence was brought to bear to secure. their de- 
portation to India. We have no doubt that under- 
lings in the administration today areas much flatter- 
ed at receiving a suggestion from London as they 
were seven years ago, and as eager to show 
their subservience. While the Secretary of State 
is considering the problem of extra-territoriality 
and foreign concessions in China he, might give 
some attention to similar. humiliations in this 
country. 


De 


Public Health in China 


In The International Review of Maissions 
Mr. Roger S. Greene writes:— 


The Chinese people, as a result of experience 
of more than three thousands years of life in civi- 
lized communities, have learned a great deal 
al out how to adjust themselves to their traditional 

„vironment. Take the matter of nutrition which 
xs beginning to play so large a ‘part in modern 
ygiens. am inclined to think that the diet of 
the ordinary Chinese in moderate circumstances 18 
on the whole more rational and contains a better 
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balance of necssary elements than the diet of .the 
ordinary family in similar circumstazices in, this 
country. The condition of the teeth of clujdrec 
and adults is probably better among Chinese thar 
among Americans, when allowance is made for the 
lack of facilities in China for repair of teeth. 

Rickets, which in its early stages 1s commor 
among children of even comparatively well-to-dc 
people in the United, States, appears to be muc 
less frequent among the Chinese. partly perhaps he- 
cause there is se little artificial feeding of mfants. 
The children of the poor are probably protected also 
by their habit of playing about in the sunshine 
in warm weather with little or no clothing to keep 
off the healthful rays of the sun. While many 
Chinese who can afford to de so use alcoholic 
beverages, they appear to be on the whole more 
temperate than Americans or Huropeang and 
drunkenness is comparatively rare among ~ them. 
This national characteristic is an important health 


set. 

Their habit of drinking tea or hot water when 
they can get it, instead of cold water, has certainly 
saved many lives in a country where tre wells 
and surface water are so generally polluted. 

The hookworm is common in China, but in many 
regions where the inflection exists it is so light 
that in the opinion of competent investigators 1t 1s 
not a serious public health problem as it Is in 
some parts of the United States and in certain 
limited areas in China. The reasons for this local 
immunity have not been fully worked out, but it 
may be duein part to the very general wearing 
of shoes in the case of adults and to care in the 
disposal of human wastes. 
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“The White Man’s Burden” 


The editor of the London Review of 
Reviews observes :— 


English journals which advocate the abandon- 
ment of Iraq ought to reflect whether it is 
prudent, to put it no higher than that, for this 
country to abandon Kurdish, Assyrian aud 
Nestorian tribes which have looked up to British 
administration and have relied upon it for protec- 
tion, and to give them over to Turkish reprisals 
at a moment when axti-British propoganda is being 
carried on all over Asia. A demonstration of weak- 
ness and of what would be regarded as bad faith 
might be attended by consequences far transcend- 
ing those likely to be entitled by firmness on the 
Mosul question, Whether we ought to have taken 
a mandate for Iraq and to have set up King Feisal 
there, is one matter; whether we can or ought now 
to withdraw our hand from the work we have 
undertaken is quite another, and far more weighty. 

In weighing these and kindred questions It 1s 
necessary, above all, toclear our minds of what 
most Oriental and some European peoples look 
upon as cant. We may be quite sincere in 
believing that we have a duty to perform towards 
races less advance’ =r ess schooled in self- 
government than ow selves. Yet it is unwise to 
assume that others will admit our sincerity and 
will not conclude that our sense of “trusteeship” 
is merely a sense of our interest. Even if we 
conceive our interests as partly not chiefly 


moral, we should be caréful to talk ,to others a 
language they can understand. Especially is_ this 
true of India. Very few, if any, leading Indians, 
Musulman or Hindu, .now believe in Britis 


unselfishness or imagine that, when our statesmen 
speak of their wish to fit India for self-govern- 
ment, they are sincere. 
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Russian Peasants and Bolshevism 


M. Vladimir Zenzinov makes it clear in 
the American quarterly Foreign Affairs that 
the Russian peasantry 
Bolshevists all along the line. He writes: 


„On April 18th the, Soviet of People’s Com- 
misdars decreed ‘Provincial rules for the higher of 
auxiliary labour in agriculture.” These new rules 
mean a break with the entire recent past of the 
Bolsheviks. They sanction officially hired labour 
m present agriculture and, at that, they set no 
limitations to the number of persons ‘hired. Thereby 
they not only permit, they assist in the develop- 
ment of capitalist relations in rural economy. It 
must be especially noted that the employer of this 
hired labour (the former Kulak and “exploiter”) 
does not in any degree forfeit his franchise at the 
Soviet elections, whereas originally, according to 
the Soviet Constitution, only labouring people 
enjoyed such franchise. 

Pravda, (May 3rd) says squarely that “in view 
of the desirability of strengthening the productivity 
of the peasantry, we must in every way facilitate 
the hiring of labourers in the interests of the 
poor.” The former apostles of class hatred now 
begin to preach one of the common places zf classic 
political economy. : 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the con- 
sequences of the events which have occurred in 
Russia during the last decade. The sum total 
includes the disappearance of the landed proprietor 
and the abolition of large estates, the seizure and 
the distribution among the peasants of the private 
and State lands, the destruction of industry by the 
Bolsheviks who have tried by forcible measures to 
establish Socialism in an economically backward 
country, the gradual and growing consciousness on 
the part of the peasant of his own decisive role in 
its “destinies. l , 

In spite of the danger of prophesying, one can 
foretell even now_that Russia will be reborn— 
indeed, is already being reborn—as a great 
peasant democracy. 


Milner’s Economic Memoranda 


The National Review of London has 
published some of Lord Milner’s economic 
memoranda, from which we quote a few 
passages. 


September 23,1921.—Economics are not an exact 
science, because it is impossible toisolate the causes 
producing ‘an effect. You cannot even experiment 
absolutely on any part of the industrial organism— 
that is, exclude absolutely all the factors except 
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those that you want for your experiment. In 
this economies, are like medicine. Hence _ the 
importance of instinct, intuition, the ‘eye’ of the 
doctor who has a genius for diagnosis, in either 
case. DR f 
Clearly an incentive to individual effort 1s- 
necessary; there must be competition. The question } 
is competition in what ? The competition should 
be in efficiency: of production. Can anyone say 
that the present system: sets a premium on 
excellence in that respect? Who are the people 
who make money? Is it the great inventors, or 
even the great organizers ? Or is it the people who 
are clever at buying and selling and the manipu- 
lation of markets ? 


Aims of Science 


Here are some passages selected by 
Public Opintonfrom Professor Horace Lamb’s 
presidential address before the British 
Association for the Advanvement of Science. 


The primary aim of science, ag we understand 
it, is to explore the factsof nature, to ascertain * 
their mrtual relations, and to arrange them as far 
as possible into a consistent and intelligible scheme. 
It is this endeavor that is the true inspiration of 
scientific work, as success in it is the appropriate 
reward. The material effects come Jater, if at all 
and often by a very indirect path. We may, 
think, claim for this constructive task something 
of an «esthetic character. 

[he-most severely utilitarian result comes often 
as the fruit of a long and patient process of study 
and experiment, conducted. on strictly _ scientific 
methods. We. must recognize also the debts that 
pure science in its turn owes to industry, the 
impulse derived from the suggestion of new 
problems, and not least. the extended scale on 
which experiment becomes possible. 


Free Library for Women 


The Woman Citixen of New York records:- 


In India, Bombay to be exact, a municipal free 
reading room and library has been opened for 
wemen. This was an_idea conceived and fostered 
by a woman, Mrs. Krishnabai_ Gurjar, who two 
years ago broached it to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. 


Sex in Children 


Jessie Taft observes in The 
morrow : 


\ 
One great stumbling block to sex education, 

even in the mind of the parent who has been con- 
vinced, seems to be the delicate question of when 
to enlighten children as to the function of the male 
in reproduction. Motherhood, to such persons, is 
decent and legitimate; but fatherhood has to be 
justified and smoothed over. Why a woman who 
has loved a man or brought a son into the world 
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must apologize to her boy for his part in life, or 
how she can allow him to feel that there is some- 
thing wrong about his sex organs and their function 
is hard to understand; yet upon such fears, repres- 

‘sions and resistances, only too often. js built the 
family life by which the emotional attitudes of 

Achildren are conditioned, often permaneatly:. 

-~^ There are no subtler ways in which we adults 
influence the unconscious attitudes of children than 
by. our habits of condemning certain words and 
banishing them from our own and our children’s 
vocabulary, as Benjamin Gruenberg points out in 
his excellent book on Sex Education for Parents. 
Much of the difficulty which well meaning parents 
-experience in trying to give sex instruction lies in 
their lack of familiarity. with the scientific names 
for the reproductive and’ excretory organs and their 
sense of embarrassment when they attempt: to use 
them. It is so hard to remember that’ children 
have no such emotional reactions to the words or 
‘the facts unless they have been. taught to feel that 
way. 
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F How to Increase Efficiency of Labour 


Among the suggesticns made by Lady 
‘Chatterjee in The Aszatte Review for increas- 
ing the efficiency of labour in India is thie 
following :— 


One of these measures is the establishment of an 
Industrial Health Service. A perusal of the reports 
-of the factory inspectors makes one realize how 
Closely health questions are allied to their work. 
The Workmen’s Compensation, Act further makes 
the employment of medical men a necessity. If 
the Maternity Benefits -Bill is passed, medical 
women will ultimately have to be employed in 
-connection therewith. for the satisfactory admini- 
.Stration of all these measures persons with 
medical and public health qualifications are very 
much needed. certain Provinces directors of 

4, public health act as ex-officio inspectors cf factories 
but their duties are already sufficiently onerous; 
-.and cannot leave much time for work of. this 
nature. When such a service is created, the needs 
of women workers should not be overlooked, as 
has been the case in the past. Medical women 


should be an integral part of such an organization. . 


Some time must necessarily elapse before this 
service can be called into being, and during the 
interval the factory and mines inspecting staff 
might well be augmented and strengthened. 
Attention has been drawn to the necessity of 
having women imspectors in view of the large 
numbers of women employed both in factories and 
in mines. This is all the more necessary as Indian 
women are by nature and custom very diffident. 


The Death of Civilizations 


Dean Inge writes in The Spectator :— 


_ The notion that civilizations grow old and die 
like individuals is untenable. There is no valid 
-analogy between the life of an organism and that 
-of a society. Some of the lowest forms of life, like 
“the germ cells of animals, are potentially immortal; 
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: ; 
but Nature’s plan for perpetuating a species is by 
births and deaths. There is no tendency fora 
species, or an organized society, to wear out like 
the body of an old man. i 

‘ Nevertheless, history records the decay and 
disappearance of several civilizations. Some have 
been murdered outright. Such were the civilization 
of the Arabian Nights at Bagdad, where the 
Mongols left a pile of 800,000 corpses, and the 
indigenous cultures of Mexico and: Peru, where the 
populations were not exterminated, but violently 
expropriated and crushed under an alien yoke. 
Such crimes may be heard of again, if a nation 
can find room for its expanding numbers only by 
the massacre or deportation of a weaker race. 

More interesting to the biologist and sociologist 
are instances of national decay which resemble 
death by disease. The salient example in European 
history is the practical disappearance of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, the suardians of the culture 
which, after a long agony, may be said to have 
died in the sixth century of our era. Unfortunately 
the causes of this catastrophe havenever been fully 
elucidated, though the symptoms have been enu- 
merated by many historians. In Greece the popu- 
lation, which a mountainous country and a poor 
soil could support, was rigorously limited, and the 
fields for emigration were cut off, after a time, by 
alien Powers. , 

The decay of the Romans is perhaps to be 
attributed to different causes, and above all to the 
economic’ parasitism which is the Nemesis of 
conquest and plunder. 
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Shopping in Peking 


Grace L. Morrow says in Chambers’s 
Journal :— 


Sable, minx, chinchilla, otter, ermine, arctic fox, 
mongolian dog, seals, astrachan, and larger skins 
like wolf and bear, can be purchased very cheaply, 
but must be disinfected before using. Many a case 
of smallpox is traced to this omission! 

Embroidery Street! who could imagine that 
behind those little doors in windowless walls are 
shops containing such gorgeous garments ? 
Penetrating through many little courtyards, we 
found them. lLong-coated, , black-satin-capped 
Chinese men unrolled’ Mandarin coats stiff with 
gold * embroidery., On the quantity of the embroi- 
dery and the history of the coat depends the 
price demanded. If the coat is faced with ‘Imperial 
yellow,’ much more is asked and ‘Peking stich,’ 
which is like tiny French knots, is valued. 

embroidered garments come on the market 
through deaths or great poverty in families. But 
in some cases the embroidery has been cut off 
from ‘worn-out clothes, and glued or stitched on the 
new material. Modern embroideries are „produced 
in many districts all over the country. each district 
having its own special designs and colouring. 
‘Fazes’ are made by cutting out and stitching on 
designs from European ribbons. 

lf discovered in selling a ‘fake’ he will always 
‘give back the money, or substitute a _geniune article. 
It is ‘up to’ the buyer to know the diiference ! 
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Gyves on Wholesome Action 


Among “the gyves on wholesome action 
which, according to an article in The Hindu- 
stanee Student, sharply struck” the attention 
of Professor Edward Alsworth Roos, the 
American sociologist, in India are “the 
prohibition of the remarriage of widows”, 


abe a . 
Involuntary marriage”, “overearly marriage > 


for females”, “masculine domination”, “waste 
t 
on feasts”, caste, and “the cattle taboo”. 


I was amazefl_to learn that in a country so 
poverty-stricken it 1s in some parts a recognized 
form of benevolence to maintain great pastures 
where wornout bullocks may graze out their lives 
and die of old age! 

On the whole, healthy human life appears to 
be more tied down or deformed in India than 
in any society I have visited. 
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Hindu Deities in Japan 


Prof. Takakusu describes in The Young 
East the Indian deities introduced into 
Japan. They are: Mahakala, Sarasvati, 


Lakshmi, Kubera, Ganesa, Kumbhira (2 Yaksha), 
Varuna, Indra-Sakra, Brahma, Rudra, 
Narayana, Haya-griva, Achala, Bhairava, 
Durga, Uma, Dakini, Hariti, Agni, Skanda, 
Yama, Gomukha, ete. The names, and often 
the character and functions of the deities, 
have been changed in Japan. 


The Buddha Gaya Problem 


The same journal calls attention to Mr. 
Har Dayal’s article in our August issue, in 
which theré was the following suggestion 
with regard to Buddha Gaya:— 


Let the Bnddhists and their Indian and 
European friends establish a modern institution, in 
which devotion, learning, art, and love may be 
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combined*to form a wonderful Vihara and Stupa. 
of this century. 


The Young Hast observes :— 


We heartily endorse this opinion of Mr. Dayal 
and hail it as the expression of liberal ideas. 
among enlightened Brahmanists. Buddhists and 


Brahmanists should join hands and work together 
for the good of the world, especially as ‘their 
religions originated from the same land. 


Indian Women in Industry 


Mr. N. M. Joshi, M. L. A., has contributed 
an excellent article on “Indian Women in 
Industry” to Fhe Indus in which he says, 
in part :— 

There is absolutely no excuse for postponing’ 
legislation to prohibit women’s employment some 
time before and some time after child-birth and 
providing maternity benifits during the period of 
entorced absence from work. mployers and 
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Government have been opposing this reform omnm,« 


quite opposite grounds. On the tea estates some: 
kind of maternity allowance is given for retaining 
the woman on estates during child-birth so the 
planters oppose legislation on the grounds of its 
being unnecessary. Elsewhere the reform is being- 
opposed on fhe grounds of its being premature. 
The provision of créches in industrial areas is also. 
a necessity in India as the proportion of married 
women engaged in industry is very much larger 
in India. At present the harmful practice of drug- 
ging the babies with opium, in order to keep them 
quiet during the. absence of the mother in the 
factory, is very common. The death-rate for- 
children before they , complete their frst. 
year, is terrible, varying between 400 and. 
600 per 1,000. bs. 

But, more than these legislative reforms, the- 
remedies which are urgently needed are education 
and organisation. In India education is needed for- 
all; not five per cent. of the women can read and. 
write, but-among the working-class women there. 
may not be even one in a hundred who can do so. 
There is no organisation among the working-class . 
women, and on account of their illiteracy, there, is 
immediate prospect of its comme mto- 
existence. 





THE POET'S LICENCE 


Splendidly inconsistent, 
Unchangingly mutable, 


(An Erieram) 


` 


Poet, you hold our hearts in thrall 
By love which has no change at all. 





C. F. ANDREWS 
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A SONG IN SPRING 


By PROF. JEHANGIR J. VAKIL 


Vishva-Bharatt 


Under this sky of spring, 
This Indian night, 

I lie. The stars shine bright 
In the dark-blue dome of night; 
Àn ‘Indian melody 
Sobs rapturously. 

Spring’s first touch 

Makes the little much, 

Makes lovers ‘sigh. 

The lightning plays in the sky, 
Flashing kisses to the earth 

In spring-awakened mirth. 


oday, 
In the jewelled Indian night 
The eyes of Indian girls shine bright; 
An Indian melody i 
Sobs rapturously 
On the scented breeze .... 
But my heart is not with these, 
As underneath the stars I lie, 
My thought from theirs apart.. .. 
Thro’ the song of love there breaks. 
Upon my ear, the hollow sigh 
That shakes 
The exiled patriot’s heart. 
sun careworn, 
moon forlorn, 
wounded heart, 
soul apart, 
iron ‘years, 
bitter tears, 
Of the exiled lover of this aai 
To you, devoted band, 
Scattered on every strand, 
With hunger in your heart and eyes, 
For the sunrise 
Of one desire: 
To you, whom no dispraise nor hire 
Could make oblivious of one fire 
That nee your mother’s breast 
and yours; 
To you, ‘dreaming yet of splendours 
Beyond your night of tribulation ; 
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I, midst this festive mirth-outpouring, 
Send out, to you turning, 
My salutation. 


In your lonely wanderings.... 
Pondering over many things, 
In pain that sings... 
Not a few 
Of you,... 
Exiles whom no tyrant’s threat 
Could keep from fiery deed, 
Have met 
The master of a lovelier creed 
Within your heart; 
Have learnt a gentler part; 
Flung o’er in sooth 
The blood-red vision of your youth 
For a nobler 
If a sadder 
Vision of Truth. 
Therefore today, 
Your far away, 
Lyric, and vain 
Passion of pain 
For an hour of heaven’s grace, 
For a glimpse of the Mother’s face, 
Seen thro’ the star-flame vault of 
Her night, 
Comes to me as I lie 
As my own heart’s sigh, 
And in your night of tribulation, 
I from out this night of jubilation, ` 
Crown you with this wreath of 
salutation,— 
Wreath of cresceut moon and starlight 
«From this dark-blue [ndian night, 
Mixed with the scent of earth and rain 
And the mystic pain 
Of Indian melody, 
Breathed rapturously. 
This to you from me, 
O’er land and sea, 
Bound with my pain of your pain. 
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TAGORE AND HIS IDEAL 


the Kast’ that appeared in the last 

number of the ‘Visvabharati Quar- 

terly’, a friend tells me that I am rather 

Severe and unfair to Prot. Sylvain Levi’s 

opinions, and that by isolating one or two 
phrases of his text I distort his utterances. 

Well, my purpose as a reviewer was to 
reproduce the most characteristic passages of 
the most characteristic articles of the book. 
From Prof. lLevi’s essay I quoted four or 
five phrases which I found ecnaracteristic. As 
far as scholarship is concerned, I, of course, 
do not reach to the great scholar’s ankle, and 
have not consequently to be either severe or 
lenient upon him. Yet I am extremely 
anxious to be fair, and am therefore giving 
here a translation in extenso of the article. 
I shall only preface it by a few remarks. 

As was shown by several of the other 
contributors to the enquiry (Is not the Kast 
calling out to us ? What is the meaning and 
the value of these calls ? Are they to be 
answered at all, and in what spirit ? etc.), the 
main problem is not primarily one of scholar- 
Ship and technicalities, but embraces the 
widest, the most urgent human issues. In 
consequence, I criticised the tone of Prof. 
Levi’s answer—whiech is that of cautiousness 
—from a general standpoint, not a scholarly 
one. The atmosphere required, it seemed to 
me, for examining such problems should be 
that of sympathy. Because sympathy is a 
safer and a shorter way to the understanding 
of other peoples and races than cautiousuess. 
It is not knowledge that leads to sympathy 
but rather the reverse. “To know is not to 
understand, and in order to understand these 


LA ae of my review of the ‘Calls from 


things, you must inquire into them with 
sympathy”. (J. Bacot, p. 110). Joubert also 
says, “Man is just only towards those whom 


he loves.” 

I have no desire to inflict upon Prof. Levi 
a lesson in morals, for which he has no need. 
Still, seeing these two typical men, the poet 
and the scholar, the ‘Oriental’ and the 
‘Westerner’, Rabindranath Tagore whose life- 
dream has been this very co-operation of 
East and West and whose genius is a fruit 
of it, standing for “universal love” and 
Sylvain Levi reproaching him with doing wrong 
to the Kast, the West, and his own ideal, I 
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felt the need to point out for the profit of the 
reader, and all the more so that I am Prof. 
Levis countryman, that even unscholarly 
Western members of the Visvabharati (an in- 
stitution which stands for scholarship and 
also inter-racial collaboration) would rather 
trust such men as Rolland (also incriminat- 
ed in Levi’s same phrase), and Tagore, their 
leader, than illustrious and cautious scholars. 
F. Bexorr.] 


DISCRIMINATION 


East and West. Two geographical expressions 
which have made a regrettable fortune. Taken literally, 
they are absurd, since the earth bas become round, 
For China, India is officially the West (SI-YU), in 
the same way as Japan (JE-PEN), is for ies (China), 
the East. America which is ovr West, is the East 
for Eastern peoples, 

From man’s point of view, these two terms are 
no less absurd. Is Russia in the Hast? Is Turkey 
in the West? And what are you going to do with 
Africa? To go from France to Algiers or Egypt is 
to travel in the Hast. But if you go to the Cape or 
Australia ? 

I remember a humorist who had detected in the 
world only two languages, French and ‘Foreign’. 
The inventor of the formula East-West belongs to 
the same school. The ancient Greeks, being a 
people of a clear mind and in a better position to 
judge, were content to use the phrase ‘Hellenes and 

arbarians’. The formula has changed, but the idea 
persists. To put in the same bag, under the same 
Jabel, a Syrian of Beyruth, an Iranian of Persia, a 
Brahmin of Benares, a pariah of the Deccan, a 

merchant of Canton, a mand@arine of Peking, a 
daimio of Japan, a cannibal of Sumatra, a negro of 
the Congo, a Berber of Kabylia,.--I pass over many, 
and some of the best---, that means cultivating the 
sclénce of ethnology at a cheap expense. And the 
cheap once more turns out to be very expensive. 
A notion that is accepted by the public will always 
tend to realizing itself, whether it is correct or not. 
The West which does not succeed in getting unified, 
creates the peril of Oriental unity. 

At the hottom of things there ae the Christian 
“ eivilixation on the one side, and the other civilisa- 
tions‘ontheother. A well-known scholar,who isfamous 
for the ardour of his advanced convictions, and who 
has emancipated himself from all religious belief, was 
confessing to me his candid joy at the hope of 
seeing European Turkey suppressed. This unbeliev- 
er likes to visit the Italian churches, but feels 
some uneasiness in thinking that the Orescent is 
still standing erect in Constantinople. Dogmas do 
not die together with religions ; when they become 
lay things, they are termed ‘civilisation’. 

he mad pride of Europe, over- excited by a 
century of admirable inventions. pretends to dictate 
its Jaw to the rest of the world. The rest_of the 
world, that is the East, the East undermined in its 
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beliefs, custonis, institutions, its political, economical, 
‘social lite, its arts and dreams, the Hast which is 
feeling nervous, frightened, and tries to organize 
Itself for defence. Ít is, from the Eastern point-of 
view, a reverted invasion of the Barbarians. Hyes 
full of anguish or hope turn towards Moscow, 
Angora, Tokyo, towards the clever ones who have 
managed to borrow from the West the means to 
fight against it. It must be known that the earth 
as never borne so much hatred as at the time 
of the ‘Society of the Nations’. 
he crisis from being grave becomes tragic. 
Yesterday, discoveries, aviation, wireless telegraphy, 
have brought to its climax this drama which steam 
and electricity had created. The Hast and the 
West were only yesterday for Rudyard Kipling, 
simple twin brothers, but twins that were never to 
meet. The genius of Europe has succeeded in re- 
uniting the twins; they have become ‘Siamese 


brothers’; when one of the two bites in unripe. 


fruit, the other must needs set his teeth, It is im- 
possible for us to ignore each other or avoid each 
other. Is it then so urgent to weigh up and 
measure influences by the drop-tube or the _phial? 
We have either to agree or throttle each other. 

To agree? But how? By universal love? The 
recipe is simple indeed, but its formula is pregnant 
with many a surprise. The kisses à la Lamou- 
rete pave the way for the guillotine. And the 


bleating of the sheep never closed the door of the 


slaughter-house. Disillusionment clips the wings 
that are too soon open, and despite follows. upon 
disillusionment. Science, which is austere and slow, 
is safer Qne mostly hates what one does not know. 
To understand is to accept, or at least to tolerate. 
The delicate psychology of Buddhism, while follow- 
Ing the mystic career of the saint, lays down 


before every progress a preliminary stage, the 
corresponding patience. Before the complete trath. 
the promised acceptance. Lət us cease to live on 
bazaar psychologies and text-book dafinitions, From 
West to Hast and East to West, let us try to 
know ourselves such as we are, honestly, without 
the colouring factor of blind sympathies and, pre- 
judices, Romain Rolland, who paints the India of 
Gandhi in the same way as Philostrates used to 
paint the India of the Gymnosophists, does a bad 
service to India whom he pretends to glorify. 
Tagore who denounces to his countrymen, to China 
and Japan, the faults and crimes of Europe, does 
wrong to Asia, to Europë. and his own ideal. * | 

Let us, for the love of God and man, abstain 
before all from trying to regulate influences by 
means of taps: let us follow them, study them 
with the. respectful humility which should befit us 
when we are in presence of forces of nature, An 
influence that sets in is an inducement to a comlor 
nearer ; what is no longer strange is already less 
foreign. And let us beware still more of classifying 
in a hurry the ‘values that confer superiority on 
the West over the East, or those which lower our 
Occidental civilisation. To use the language of 
Indian wisdom, always exalted by some and cried 
down by others, let us ask, “Who shall control the 
controller?’ 


SYLVAIN Levi 
‘or THE Lysrrrut’. 
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* Tagore has never ignored the good that is in 
the West. Even in his latest contribution to the 
Visvabharati Quarterly, from which we have made 
extracts elsewhere, he bestows well-deserved praise 
on Europe.—Kditor, The Modern Review. 





INDIA AND ITALY 
BY PROFESSOR CARLO FORMICHI 
[ Specially Contributed to The Modern Review] 


My FRIENDS, l 
should play false to myself if I addressed 
you by any other name: I have always been 
your friend since I first began to learn 
Sanskrit, and as I believe in what Dante 
says, namely, that love cannot help being 


-Answered by love, so I call you my friends. 
Re 


My visit to India, however, would prove 
a poor thing if it were limited to a blending 
of friendly feelings between a few Indians 
and me. I am here not to represent an 
individual, but an entire nation, a whole 
cultural body that through three thousand 
years has deserved well of humanity. I am 
here to bring Italy and India closer and 
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closer together, to foster cultural relations 
between the two, to sow a seed that is likely 
to develop into blossom and fruits, the 
most fragrant, the most delicious. We are 
confronted by quite a new experience. Never 
before did an Italian scholar come tó India 
to lecture on your marvellous religious 
literature and to show how much Indian 
thought appeals to minds and hearts in 


Italy 


The reasons that make me believe in a 
prompt and deep understanding between our 
two countries are so mary that I cannot 
speak of them all. I shail hint at some of 
them only. ' 


First of all, think of the geographical 
position of India and Italy. The place India 
occupies in Asia corresponds to the place 
ltaly occupies in Europe. Both are penin- 
sular, both are crowned by a range of lofty 
mountains, both stretch themselves southwards 
between two seas and two peninsulas. Your 
rivers Indus and Ganges correspond 
to our river Po, your Vindhyas 
are our Appennines; and to render 
the resemblance the more striking, think of 
the island of Ceylon lying at the extreme 
end of India, just like Sicily at the extreme 
end of Italy. Agriculture has always been 
the main resource of our people. Italy is 
essentially an agricultural land, and, more 


than in contact with machines, Italians are.in- 


contact with Mother Earth, whose womb they till 
and fertilize with the sweat of their strong 
and loving arms. Is not the condition of 
India quite the same ? 

Every Indian that goes to France, Germany, 

or Hngland will at once betray his nationality 
through the brown colour of bis skin and the 
deep characteristic fascination of his eyes, but 
in Italy he is most likely to be taken for a 
South-Italian, 
_ Italians like Indians are quick, full of 
Imagination, extremely sensitive, liable to the 
strongest enthusiasm and to the most crushing 
depression, All my Indian friends who 
visited Italy were so deeply impressed by 
the similarity of the land, and people with 
their own land and people, that they at once 
declared that they felt quite at home. 

If we turn tu history, the two countries 
seem to have been selected by Providence to 
fulfill the same mission. It is no flattery 
but the simple truth if I say that you have 
been the light-house of Asia and have 
wrought as a steady civilizing element among 
the Asiatic peoples. You were teachers of 
religion and, above all, of religious tolerance, 
high, is .the: summiit:.of civilization a people 
caw attains: China and Japan,;are: ready. sto 
acknowledge their debt:fo India and ex: 
»West ithe «prouds West; isinow,;: opening its 
eyes and:.feeling -fascinated boy thes, wisdom 
of.your.ancient -and:..modern seers. «What 
AIndia:.did to, Asia, sltaly; ;vnetates »mutandis, 
has:done.to Kurope,:fiystly,through the, gift 
of Roman laws, .»secondly i :threngh,.,,the 
spreading of Christianity, thirdly throygh 
the Renaissance,;.that admirable. revival of 
seiences, letters: and artsa. Just as; vou, have 
aw aristocratic language, namelya- Sanskrit, , to 
giveunity to:-youx:culture, quite;in the same 
manner Latin represents with us theybinding 
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thread of our civilization. I have beén teaching 
Sanskrit and Indian literature these twenty- 
five years, and my long experience enables 
me to state that there 
geniality between our two nations. Every: 
year, soon after my first lessons, my pupils 
follow me with an interest unknown to them 
for other subjects. Sanskrit is as a revelation 
to them, as something forgotten that revives 
little by little in their memory. And this 
keen interest is shown while I go on explain- 
ing the Devanagari alphabet, the declensions, 
the conjugation of the verb, with occasional 
references to the kindred Greek, Latin, Teutonic 
and Celtic forms. There-lies in the structure 
of Sanskrit something that acts on the minds 
of young Italians as a mysterious entice- 
ment: it is as the well-known voice of 
a far-away past which accounts for all that 


in our present life is a riddle anda mystery.. 


is a wondrous con- 
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As we listen to that voice, many a puzzle á 


loses its secret, many a wrong path is traced 
back to the points in which we are again 


able to choose the right way, and our horizon 


enlarges and heightens. 

This happens, as I said, while the study 
of grammar is going on and while there is 
yet no occasion for reading and translating 
any text. As soon as I lead my pupils to 
this last task, their enthusiasm knows no 
bounds, and stories of the Mahabharata or of 
the Ramayana, passages of the Upanishad, or 
of the Bhagavadgita, scenes of the Sakuntala 
or of the Mricchakatika become at once 
popular among them. I acknowledge that I 
have some art in the selecting of texts and 
even of passages of each of them. We must 
grant that an infinite deal of nothing, a pro- 
fusion of nonsense has often been handed 
down to us in the Indian literature. The 
most striking fact is that not seldom this 
rubbish is blended with the loftiest productions 
of thought. You Indians, as a general rule, 
have always cared little for the art of sifting, 
and suffer your excellent wheat to be nearly 
enormous mass of chaff. 


afield 


iu Through ,my,method of selecting, texts,and, 


passages J), havessneceeded-:iny procusipg te, 
India.many- a,true,, friend, and yf dare say, 
Italians, know, India.,,,better than i 4pdian 

Italy... After wentypfive years Of, ed 
number mow, MY pasty and. presant -.,.disciples 
by huadneds,, every large. ,.Universiy has ok 
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a Sanskrit professor, theses on Indian subjects 
are frequently chosen by students and the in- 
terest in the reading of books dealing with 
-Indian civilization becomes keener and more 
and more intense. There is bardly a person 
’ belonging to the educated class in Italy who 
is not familiar with the names of Veda, 
Upanishads, Mahabharata, Ramayana, and who 
is not ready to grant a place near Homer to 
Valmiki and a place near Dante, Shakespeare 
and Goethe to Kalidasa. 


The deciding proof, however, of the con- 
geniality of our two peoples is shown by the 
tremendous success of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
poems in Italy. Tagore is as popular among 
us as among you. The admiration some 
Italians have for him borders on worship, as 
I might easily prove through the reading of 
_ letters that were addressed to him in his 
> short visit to Italy, and of some others that. 
-have been handed to me before I left. Here 
is, for instance, the letter of an Italian lady 
who translated Gitanjali into Italian: ........ 
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R. Tagore didn’t realize how much he 
- was adored in Italy; otherwise he wouldn't 
have put off his visit to her until last 
January. We had been waiting for him 
years after years, and I remember the deep 
disappointment my countrymen felt when 
instead 
Sweden and left Italy unvisited. At last I. 
had the privilege this- year to arrange -his 
reception. Cities vied with each other in 
~ trying to get the precedence in having him 
as a guest, and the presidents of the different 
committees urged the advantages of their 
own town that the Poet should prefer 
it to others. 


Tagore landed at Genoa incognito, but 
hardly a few hours had passed when the town 
was full of excitement and the newspapers 
began to greet the Poet in long and enthu- 
siastic articles. It was not always possible 
to spare him the trouble of receiving the 
authorities’ greetings, of granting interviews 
to reporters, of hearing music adapted to 
his poems, of being liberal of his signature. 
- I should have never anticipated that a town 
like Genoa, wholly given to business and 
practical aims, could have experienced such 
a thrill of poetical enthusiasm. I shall never 


forget the scene of the Poet’s departure at. 


the railway station. As he proceeded towards 
the train that was to take him to Milan, all 


_ classes were thus showing their 


of sailing southwards he went to: 
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porters and menial workers spontaneously 
got out of his way and solemnly bent their 
heads as if an emperor had been passing 
before them. Not only in Genoa but in 
Milan and in Venice I was deeply impressed 
by the reverential behaviour of the lower 


‘classes towards your Indian bard, and, think- 


ing of what the Pali and Sanskrit texts tell 
us about the awe Buddha inspired around 
him as he walked through the streets of 
Savatthi and other places, I had good reason 
to be convinced that history often repeats 
itself. Carlyle says that hero-worship is 
deeply rooted in the human heart and that 
if it is wanting in a people owing to the 
ascendancy of materialistic theories and 
habits of life, that people is likely to be 


doomed to utter destruction. As I am 
persuaded. that Carlyle is perfectly right on 
this point, you may easily imagine with 


what delight I saw all classes of Italians. 
show their hero-worship and pay their 
homage to Tagore, and how my faith in 
the lofty destiny of my country increased. 
I shall never forget a touching detail: 
when the Poet was lying ill in his bed at 
the Hotel in Milan, a man came bringing a3 
a gift twelve bottles of a special mineral 
water that, according to him, would have 
done gocd to the dear patient. While the lower 
worship to 
the Poet, such an aristocratic theatre as 
the Scald, thronged with noblemen, were 
loud in applauding him as soon as they were 
aware of his presence in a box. A strici 
rule was thereby trampled down of never 
giving vent to popular manifestations of feel- 
ings in the hall of the theatre reserved ex- 
clusively for operas and musical performances. 
I might easily relate hundreds. of other 
incidents that proved how much Italy in honour- 
ing your Poet is ready to honour India’s 
civilisation. 

But there is still something more im- 
portant that I have now to say. Until now 
the library of Visvabharati had hardly any 
Italian book in its shelves. When I received 
the invitation from ‘Tagore to come here, 
I hastened to inform my Government 
about the opportunity of taking with me some 
Italian books as a gift to this library. The 
Premier himself, Benito Mussolini, imme- 
diately gave orders that a collection of all 
Italian classics and of modern books on art 
and on technique of art should be sent to 
Santiniketan. He wrote to me a letter to 
show his deep satisfaction with this starting 
of mutual cultural relations between - Ifdia, 
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and Italy. I am proud of offering to this 
seat of learning Mussolini’s gift and of being 
able to represent not only the heart’s core 
of my people but also the sympathy of the 
great and celebrated man who is at the 
head of our Government. 
good omens, Lam sure that my efforts will find 
a ready and cordial response in the hearts of 
your scholars and of your youths. No Italian 
book would be any longer lacking in ‘your 
library to give you the opportunity of learn- 
ing our language, of studying cur literature 
and our history, of knowing our plastic arts. 
I am here, it is true, to hold lectures on 
Sanskrit literature, and it is most important 
that you should’ know how an Italian 
scholar interprets your sacred books and your 
classics. I don’t flatter myself that I shall 
be able to teach you anything new about 
your celebrated texts. Still as we Italians 
should be very much interested in hearing 
how a foreign scholar spoke about our Dante 


With all these 
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so I hope 
how Indian seeds 
I trust, however, 
part of my work I shall 


or any other great Italian writer, 
you will be glad to see 
blossom on Italian soil. 
that besides this 


find time to teach you Italian and to read : 


together selections of Italian classics. It may 
be also possible that my Government will 
send here a very clever young scholar, Dr. 
Tucci, formerly my pupil, to help me in this 
my manifold activity. On my leaving I was 
assured that Dr. Tucci would have overtaken 
me here, and if this will be the case he will 
represent the teacher of Italian appointed by 
Mussolini for the young students of Santi- 
niketan. 

- Let us, then, greet with inward joy and 
with a' deep sense of thankfulness both to 
Rabindranath Tagore and- to Mussolini, the 
building òf this spiritual bridge between fair 
Italy, cradle of arts, 
cradle of religion. 
that is to last for ever, 


ST 
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By PROFESSOR DR. KALIDAS NAG. 


this great call. But the 
collaboration is continuing 
silently. Prof. Sylvain Levi of the Paris 
University, Dr. Winternitz and Prof. Lesny 
from the German and the Czech Universities 
ofs1.Czeco-Slovakia, Dr. Sten Konow of 
Neoeway—xeach one of them had come, lived 
with us. and had Pe by as much as they 


haye contributed to ie cultural rapproache- 
enh Be Ta iam witht 


work of spiritual 
steadily and 


e,modery,, world. 
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But what is the most unmistakable testimony 
to the eagerness for establishing permanent 
relationship between India and Italy is 
the invaluable offer of quite a library of 
4 Italian books. This would be for India the 
largest and most select collection of Italian 
books on the art and literature of Italy—a 
priceless asset to the Visvabharati Library. 


Here we find masterly monographs on Italian. 


art like Venturi’s Storia Arte Italia, the 
Biblioteca d Arte Illustrata and that rare 
collection of. paintings in the Vatican, 
Pinacoteca 
are equally glorious, comprising the whole 
library of the Italian Renaissance in 50 
volumes (Biblioteca del Risorgimento) anda 
complete collection of Italian classics from 
Dante and Tasso to Carducci and Pascoli. 


Signor Carlo Formichi, who:comes at the 
- head of this cultural mission from Italy, was 
‘born in Naples on the 14th of February, 
1871, the year which witnessed the unifica- 
tion of Italy. Drawn from his very school 
days to Indian literature and religion, partially 
introduced to modern Italy by the superb 
edition of the Ramayana by Signor Gorresio, 
our budding Italian Indologist studied 
Sanskrit (up to 1895) with all his heart under 
his master Prof. Kerbaker of the University 
of Naples. Securing the Siena scholarship 
as the result of a competitive examination, 
Formichi went to Germany to deepen his 
knowledge of Indology. He studied the Vedic 
and Buddhist texts under Hermann Olden- 
burg, and proceeding to Vienna for a while. 
, Studied the Smriti: literature and the 
Tarkasamgraha with Prof: George Buhler. 
But the greater part of his time In Germany 
Formichi consecrated to the study of Indian 
philosophy, especially the Upanishads and 
the Vedanta, under his beloved master Paul 
Deussen. When I had the privilege of 
receiving the hospitality of Prof. Formichi 
in Rome, he showed me reverently a bust of 
Deussen which fie always keeps by his study 
table, and he recounted to me humorously 
how his German master one day analysed 
with mock solemnity his name “Formichi” and, 
dstablishing its equivalence with the Sanskrit 
r“ Valmiki,” conferred that hoary name on 
his lenthigidstroltpubi:. The year 1898 
Ferilichi devoted to manuscript work at 


the Bibliotheque “INGtivnaleyini2oPatisisi and: 


mee: British Museum and the India Office 


Vatieana. The gifts of literature 


the Nit literature (Hindu polity}, Formichi 
took his doctorate by publishing the thesis 
on the Indian science of politics (1899), being 
the first systematic analysis of the 
Kamandakiya Niti Sara and other literature 
on the subjectavailable at that time. The same 
year Formichi was appointed privat doceni 
in the University of Bologna (1899). Between 
1900-1913, Formichi worked quietly in the 
university of Pisa, the first five years (1900-1905) 
asa lecturer and the last eight years (1905-1913) 
as the senior Professor of Sanskrit. He made 
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Prof. Carlo Formichi 


his name by publishing a comparative study 
of the Indian politician Kamandaka on the one 
hand and Machiavelli and Hobbes on the 
other, naming his book Salus Populi (1908) 
from the great principle of Roman jurisis— 
Salus populi suprema lex est, “the well-being 
of the people is the supreme Law.” Students 
used to flock round him, and by his devotion 
and enthusiasm Prof. Formichi managed to 
train‘ up quite a generation of Sanskritists who 
are now filling the chairs of Indology in 
several universities of Italy. 

In 1912 Formichi published his translation 
of Asvaghosa’s Buddhachartta, with a critical - 
examination of the text. It was not only a 


Library, where he made the acquaintance _9f....decisive improvement upon the first translation 


Rost, Tawney and Dr. Thomas. Working on 
the manuseripts of Brahmopantshad and of 


of Cowel in the Sacred Book of the East 
series but also showed Formichi’s special 
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aptitude ‘fot bringing out translations at once 
faithful to the original and full of literary 
qualities, a rare thing in philological transla- 
tions, which are generally “perfect and dead.” 

With his reputation fully established 
Hormichi was called in 1913 to the chair of 
Sanskrit in the University of Rome,—which 
he is filling up to now. Amidst his onerous 
duties and manifold activities in the University 
of Rome, Formichi published (in 1917) 


his translation of Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa with. 


a ‘profound analysis of that great poet’s 
genius. Then followed the translation of the 
first four chapters of the Bhagavad Gita, the 
Apology of Buddhism (Apologiadel Buddhismo, 
1923) and a revised version of his work on 
Kamandaka (1925). 
_ Over and above these Indological studies, 
Prof. Formichi has been teaching the English 
language and literature for the last 20 years, 
both in the University of Pisa and of Rome. 
He has published a Rational Grammar of the 
English Language (1919-1920). His essays 
on Hamlet and King Lear are keenly apprecia- 
ted in Italy, and I found Prof. Formichi in 
Santiniketan with a copy of his translation of 
Othello (1924). 

This adoration of the immortal Shakespeare, 
of Asvaghosa, and of Kalidasa testifies to a 
quality of soul which is rare. Formichi, a 
renowned member of the Oriental School of 
Rome and of the Societa Asiatica Italiana of 
Florence, Formichi carrying the highest 
honour that may come to a man of his pro- 
fession—the Royal Prize for Philology was 
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awarded to him by the Academy of Rome in 
1921—-these are but inconiplete and imperfect 
descriptions of the man Formichi. Twice 
that I had to pass through Italy, I had the 
privilege to observe ‘his method of work 
closely and I can bear personal testimony to 
the fact that in Formichi young India would 
find not only a conscientious savant of rare 
insight and rarer modesty but a personality 
profound and sympathetic, thrilling with a 
living realisation of Beauty and Humanity. He 
would not stop with simply evoking your 
intellectual admiration, he extorts your friend- 
ship. He works not simply with the affluence 
of the head but of the heart aswell. That is 
why quite a Pleiades of Indologists are 
shining on the horizon of Italy to-day.* And 
it isthis slow but sure appreciation of the 
spirit of Eternal India engendered in _ Italian 
youths by Prof. Formichi that finds such a . 
prompt response and sonorous voice through 
the greatest leader of modern Italy, Benito 
Mussvlinii— We accord our heartiest welcome 
to Prof. Formichi and hope, in the words of 
Mussolini,—“rapporti culturali fra la classica 
terra dell, India, culla della civilita del mondo, 
e P Italia”—“thata cultural relationship be 
established between Italia, the cradle of 
European civilisation and “the classic land of- 
India, cradle of the civilization of the 
world”, 


* See my note in this Review entitled “The 
Seventh Centenary of the University of Padua” 
which appeared in September 1922. 


; THE UNKNOWN BELOVED 


One there is who speaketh unto me 

Whose language I may not know, 

And yet the sweet words of her gravity 

Haunt me wherever I go ; 

And the wounding words she uttereth; in 
tears 

Of infinite pity aud grace, 

Are unto me companions through the years 

I may not see her face. 


She is the wandering spirié¢ that eludes 

My waking sense, 

The joy, the mystery, the soul that broods 

In all that passeth hence ; 

Near as my heart is she, deep in the night 

As unto her I yearn, | 

Yet further than the furthest worlds T 
ight 


E. E. Sprreut 


That in lost regions burn. 
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THE UNVOICED LIFE 


By Sir J. C. 


TYE mysterious workings of life continu- 
ally baffle the inquirer, for numerous 
are the difficulties which confront him. 

The generally accepted view is that the 

mechanism of life is widely different in the 

animal and in the plant., The animal res- 
ponds to a shock by a rapid twitching move- 
ment ; ordinary plants are regarded 
as insensitive to a.suecession of blows. The 
animal has a pulsating heart, the plant being 
supposed to possess no such throbbing 
organ, The sense organs of the animal, 

a so many antennae, pick up messages 
external happenings, the tremor of 

aa being conducted along nerves 
to produce reflex movements at a distance. 
All authorities are unanimous iv their belief 
that the plant possesses no nervous system. 
Two streams of life are thus supposed to 
flow side by side with nothing common 
between them. This view is wholly incorrect 
and it is the paralyzing influence of wrong 
theories that has arrested the march of 
knowledge. 

It may be admitted at once that there 
are reasons for the prevailing error, for, to 
all outward appearances, the plant ssems to 
be immobile and insensitive. Yot the same 
environment, which with its changing in- 
fluences so profoundly affects the animal, is 
also playing upon the plant. Storm and 
sunshine, the warmth of summer, and the 
frost of winter, drought and rain—all these 
and many more come and go about it. What 
subtle impress do they leave behind? Inter- 
nal changes there must be; but our eyes 
have not the power to see them. For, detect- 
ing the invisible internal changes, it, became 
necessary to discover a compulsive force by 
which the plant was made to give an answer- 
ing signal ; instrumental means had then to 
be ae for the automatic conversion of 
ney i een intelligible script ; and, 
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invention of  supersensitive instruments 
by which alone the realm of the invisible 
could be successfully explored. 


Inpra’s Girt 


Nothing can be more vulgar or mora 
untrue than the ignorant assertion that the 
world owes its progress of knowledge to any 
particular race. The whole world is inter- 
dependent, and a constant stream of thought 
has throughout ages enriched the common 
heritage of mankind. It is the realisation of 
this mutual dependence that has kept the 
mighty human fabric bound together and 
ensured the continuity and permanence of 
civilization. Although science is neither of 
the East nor of the West, but oe 
in its universality, yet India by her habit 
of mind and inherited gifts handed 
down from generation to generation, 
is specially fitted to make great 


. contributions in sl eats of knowledge. 


The burning Indian. imagination which can 
extort new order out of a mass of apporanily 
contradictory facts, can also be held in 
check by the habit of concentration: it is 
this restraint which confers the power to hold 
the mind in pursuit cf truth in infinite patience. 


The true laboratory is the mind, where, 
behind all illusions . we catch glimpses 
of truth. In order -to discover the life 


mechanism in the interior of the tree, one 
has tu become the tree, and feel the. throb- 
birgs of its beating heart, This inner visiou 
has, however, to be frequently tested by 
results of experimentation ; for, otherwise it 
may lead to the wildest speculation subvers- 
ive of all intellectual sanity. It is only by 
the contact of the hand with real things 
that the brain receives its stimulating message 


and the answering impulse then gives the 
hand its cunning. 

For great inventions, a clear inner 
vision is also essential, When microscopic 
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invented producing the stupendous magnifi- 
cation of a hundred million times. 

Such supersensitive apparatus is how- 
ever of no avail unless one can make use of 
it after having gained complete control of the 


adjusting hand. For any imperceptible tremor 


of the finger becomes enormously magnified ` 


by the highly sensitive apparatus. The 
power of the mind in controlling the body is 
beyond anything that has been conceived : 
and the results’ achieved are even more 
wonderful than the illusions of magic. 

The conditions for any great discovery are, 
then, a great imaginative faculty and power 
of introspection, the faculties of invention 
and of great experimental dexterity. I amr in 
a position to say that the Indian worker 
has an unique advantage in his introspective 


power acquired under special training ; 
in experimental dexterity also he can hold 
his own ; I shall presently have occasion 


to speak of his capacity for invention and 
constructive skill. All these can be imparted 
by personal training and through years of 
discipline. 

In founding my Institute eight years 
ago, I called for my disciples those very few, 
who would devote their wholelife with streng- 
thened character and determined purpose to 
take part in the infinite struggle to win 


knowledgé for its own sake and see truth face ` 


to face. It was not toa life of passivity 
that they‘ were . called, but to one of intense 
activity; held in check, the power con- 
serred being set free for breaking through all 
obstaclesin extending knowledge for common 
benefit of mankind. The ideals and methods 
pursued in my Institute are by no means 


utopian ; their practicality is fully, attested 
by the unusually large number of in- 
vestigations that have been brought to 


successful conclusion in the course of the last 
few years. The account of these investigations, 
some two hundred in number, will be found 
fully described in theseven volumes published 
by Messrs. Longmans and Green. « 


INVENTIONS 


This great productivity is to agreat extent 
due to the successful invention, at the 
Institute, of instruments of such extra- 


ordinary sensitiveness that considerable in- 
* Transactions, Bose Institute. Vol LIY. 1918— 
1923) 


Physiology of Ascent of Sap (1923) 
Physiology of Photosynihests (1924) 
Nervous Mechanism in Plants (1925) 


‘to the 


‘facts, 
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credulity was at first entertained aboyt their 
performance. The exhibition of the instru- 
ments at various scientific centres in the 
West has, however, removed all 
and if has now been recognised that 
India’s specific contributions would greatly 
advance different branches of knowledge. 
The phenomena of life are ultimately due 
reactions of individual cells, and 
are therefore znfra-perceptible ; they cannot 
be detected on account of the imperfections 
of our senses. Speculation, often most 
grotesque, has taken the place of ascertainable 
blocking all advance of knowledge. 
The new instruments by their automatic 
records are now for the first time, reveal- 
ing the inner mechanism of life, and many 
regions of inquiry have been opened out, 
which had at one time been regarded as 
beyond the scope of experimental explora- - 
tion. Of about fifty new 
have been perfected, 
few typical ones. 

The Magnetic Radiometer. This enables 
the accurate measurement of energy’ of every 
ray in the solar spectrum, and their relative 
loss by atmospheric absorption, as the sun 
moves from the horizon to the zenith. In 
conjunction with a special calorimeter it has 
enabled the determination of the eficiency 
of the chlorophyl apparatus of green plants - 
in storage of solar energy. This efficiency 
has been found to be much higher than had 
previously been supposed. 

The Radiograph. The changing 


I will mention only a 


intensity 


of daylight from hour to hour, and the effect * 


of moisture-laden air in the modification of the 
intensity, has been automatically recorded by 
an electric device. 

The Resonant Recorder. Records of time, as 
short as a thousandth part of a second, has 
been obtained, enabling the most accurate deter- 
mination of the latent:or perception period 
of the plant, and the velocity of its nervous 


impulse. 
The Conductivity Palais for Nervous 
Impulse. This new method enables the 


determination of the effect of various drugs 
in the enhancement or depression of nervous 
impulse in plant and in animal. 

The Electric Probe. 
of this device, it has been possible to localise 
the nervous tissue in theinterior of the plant, 
as also the pulsating layer of cells by which 
movement of sap in trees is maintained. 

Mechanical Recorder for Plants. A great 
advance in plant-physiology has been rendered 
possible by this instrument which records 


misgivings b 


inventions that > 


By the invention x 
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the ‘response of all plants, sensitive and 
ordinary, under external and internal stimuli. 

Recorder for the Ascent of Sap. No appa- 
ratus has hitherto been available for the 
detection or measurement of the movement of 
Sap in the interior of the plant. The problem 
has been completely solved by the invention of 
two independent methods of record, mechanic- 
al and electrical. 

The Transpirograph measures the rate of 
transpiration current and has enabled the 
determination of the water transpired by a 
single stoma of the leaf. 

The Photosynthetic Recorder automatically 
imscribes, on a moving drum, the rate of 
carbon-assimilation by plants. It is so extreme- 
ly sensitive that the formation of carbo- 
hydrate as minute as a millionth of. a gram 
ean be detected by its means. One of the 
most important results discovered is the 
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extraordinary increase in the power of assi- 
milation. produced by infinitesimal traces 
of certain stimulating agents. 


The Crescograph was invented to measure 
instantly, the imperceptible rate of growth, and 
its induced variations under chemical and 
electrical stimulants. This device enables the 
discovery of substances, traces of which are 
of extraordinary efficacy in increasing the 
growth of plants on which the food supply 
of the world depends. 


The Magnetic  Crescograph enables 
movements, which are beyond the highest 
magnifying powers of the microscope, to be 
detected and recorded ; the magnification 
produced may be carried to a hundred 
million times. This invention has opened out 
possibilities for great advance in varicus 
branches of science. 





The Snows Facing Mayapuri 
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PARALYSIS or SCIENTIFIC EFFORT 


Nothing is so effective in paralysing all 
efforts as the hypnotic suggestion of incapa- 
city. When I commenced my investigations 
a third of a century ago, I heard every one 
saying that experimental skill was wanting 
in our workers and that the people 
lacked the power of invention and construc- 
tion. And it was only after years of 
persistent efforts that I have been able to 
prove that there is no difficulty so great 
as cannot be overcome by the power of z 
will ; that when one dedicates oneself wholly ne Se 
for any great object, then the closed doors EE a 
shall open and the impossible become fully | 
attainable. As regards construction of appara- 
tus by Indian mechanicians, it seemed to 
me that the race, which by the subtle dexterity 
of their hands wrought wonders in the past, 
could not altogether be extinct. It was only 
necessary for me to take my craftsmen into 
my confidence and fire them with enthusiasm 
and to hold before them the marvel to be 
achieved. All these instruments have been 
constructed in my workshop ; their great per- 
fection and high sensitiveness may be judged 
from the fact that though they have been 


widely exhibited in all the scientific centres of The Forest Garden attached to Mayapuri 
Research Station 
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Europe and America, and though the most 
renowned instrument makers were allowed 
to examine and sketch the essential parts of 
_the apparatus, yet they found it impossible 
to duplicate the instruments. It was frank- 
ly admitted that our craftsmen possessed 
tactile delicacy which could not even be 
3 approached. Requests have therefore been 
made by different Universities that my Labo- 
_Yatory should supply them with duplicates of 
_ instruments for the successful pursuit of the 
Intricate researches originated in India. It is 
_ necessary to lay special stress on the point 
at this juncture, when the assertion, totally 
_Ignorart and unfounded, is being made that 
the country is incapable of making any great 
industrial advance. 


z History or a DISCOVERY. 


~ The importance of due combination of 
Introspective and experimental methods and the 
pecceseny of long persistence in solving the 
‘most intricate problems is best illustrated by 
the efforts which culminated in my present 
discovery. The problem of the rise of sap 
in {rees has baffled all inquirers for more 
than two hundred years. How is the water 
transported from the soil to the top of a 
tree which in the giant Eucalyptus reaches 
a height of 450 feet 2 Is the movement of 
sap due to physical forces or to some an- 
known activity characteristic of living cells? 
In deciding this question Strasburger 
applied poison and imagined that it did not 
in any way modify the movement of sap. 
The rise of sap could not therefore be due 
to the activity of living cells, a conclu- 
sion which found general acceptance. 
The advance of knowledge has always 
been blocked by the dictum of authority, 
and no one ventured to question the con- 


clusion of one so eminent as Strasburger. 
All the efforts of inquirers were 
henceforth diverted to the discovery 


of some physical cause for which the most 


far-fetched theories have been put for- 
ward in reconciling speculation with 
facts which contradicted it. It took 


me twenty-two years to. demolish the various 
false assumptions and establish the correct 
theory. Five series of investigation have 
been carried out during these years, each of 
which independently confirmed the new theory. 
For my first series of investigation under- 
taken more thantwenty years ago, invented an 
apparatus for the automatic record of the rate 
of suction by the plant. I was then able to show 
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that so far from poison having no effect on the 
movement of sap, it caused a quick 
and permanent arrest of the 


ascent, 4 


the propulsion of sap being therefore due ¥ 


to the activity of living cells. Though a 
very definite and conclusive demonstration 
was given, yet the conservatism of science 
was so great that it had little effect on those 


committed to the old theory. | 


In spite of special pleading, the physical 
theory was found to be wholly unsatisfactory. 


The ascent of sap was next supposed to be 


brought about by the action of two mysterious 
forces, one of which pushed from below, and 
the other pulled from above. The push was 
imagined to be caused by “root-pressure.” 
In order to show that this was not essential, 
I cut off the root with the result that the 
rate of ascent was actually increased. The pull 
from above was supposed to be entirely due, 
to the transpiration from the leaves. I next 
cut off all the leaves and coated the bare 
stem with impermeable varnish, the cut end 
of the stem being placed in water. The move- 
ment of sap still persisted, proving that the 
active tissue which maintains the movement of 
sap is not confined to the root or to the leaf, 
but exists throughout the length of the plant. 
By stimulating the lower or upper ends of 
the bare stem, I was able to make the sap 
ascend or descend at will As in the 
movement of blood in some lower animals 
in which the heart takes the form of an 
elongated tube, a peristaltic action causes the 
movement of sap. l 

There are various physiological ageñfcies 
which enhance the activity of the animal 
heart. Do they have similar effect on the plant 
as evidenced by the increased rate of propul- 
sion of sap ? No satisfactory evidence was 
at first available since no detector was known, 
which served as a visible indicator of the 
movement of sap.. 


E 
Tue Lear INDICATOR. — 


No one imagined that the leaf was such 
an indicator. Under drought, it begins to 


droop; after irrigation it becomes erect. The 
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rate of movement of the rise of the leaf can >» 


thus be made to measure the rate of ascent 
of sap. The leaf-movement is, however, too 


slight for purposes of exact measurement. — 


This drawback has been entirely removed by 
my simple deviceof the Optical Lever. The 
leaf is attached to one end of the lever by a 
thread; the fulcrum rod carries a small 


mirror from which is reflected a beam of — 


es shel 
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light thrown on the distant screen. The 
slightest movement of the leaf up or down, 


can thus be easily magnified sume five 
thousand times. 
Here is a plant from which 


supply of water has been withheld; the 
leaf is drooping and the indicating 
spot of light shows a rapid fall. We 


will now make its pumping mechanism 
active by making the plant imbibe 
water containing ether which, in small 
doses, is a stimulant. Observe how 
magical the effect is; the down-movement 
of the spot of light is reversed into 
a rapid up-movement. I will now 
stop the plant’s exuberance by poisoning 
it with a fatal dose of potassium 
cyanide. Watch the conflict between life 
and death. The struggle is now ended, 
~and death has at last claimed its mastery. 


We try in vain to revive the plant 
and restore the ascent of sap by 
irrigation with fresn water. Can there 


be any evidence more conclusive than 
this in proof of the activity of living 
cells in propulsion of sap ? 

SAP-PRESSURE 


BLOOD-PRESSURE AND 


My results prove that an identical 
mechanism maintains the circulation of blood 
in the animal and propulsion of sap in the 
plant. A necessary consequence of this is 
that variations of blood-pressure and sap- 
pressure should be produced under parallel 
condétions. The most important factor in 
causing arterial pressure by the circulating 
fluid is the pumping activity of the heart. 
Under stimulating agencies this becomes 
enhanced with resulting increase of blood- 


pressure ; under depressing conditions the 
pressure becomes decreased. The’ radial 
artery on the wrist is” exposed and it is 


easy to feel the, pulse-beat or record it by 
the Sphygmograph. For demonstration before 
a large audience, a simple contrivance is 
shown by which the pulse-beat is magnified 
by a reflected beam of light. The pulse 
is beating at the rate of about 72 per minute 
“or say once in a second. The frequency of 
the beat is not always constant but fluctuates 
under excitation or depression. 

The normal blood-pressure and its induced 
changes can also be recorded by elaborate 
contrivances. The record thrown on the 
screen shows the changeinthe blood pressure 
by alternate stimulation and partial inhibition 
of the activity of the heart-pump. Under 





Record of falling and rising blood pressure. Note 
the relative sizes of up-stroke and down-stroke 
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wa 
normal conditions the up and down-strokes of — 


each constituent pulse are equal. 


record is seen to be larger. Duringi increasigg ~ 
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blood-pressure, the up-stroke is the larger of E 


the two. 


But during | A 
falling blood-pressure, the down-stroke in the — oe 








The radial artery on the surface offers am a 


unique advantage 
of human pulse. 
an attempt is made to record the throbbings — 
of an artery in the interior, buried 
other tissues. 


An attempt to feel the pulse of the pide E 


would, by the very nature of the case, appear 
to be hopeless. If the plant propelled the 
sap by periodic pulsations of the active 
cells, the amount of expansionand contraction 
of each pulse would be beyond even the 
highest powers of the microscope to detect. 
The active cells are moreover buried in the 
interior of the plant; how could the invisible 
and hidden be rendered visible ? 


SEARCHING THE HEART OF THE PLANT. 


Two years ago, I sueceeded by means of 
my Electric Probe, to 
smallest vnit of life, the life atom’ and record 
its throbbing | pulsation. On making suitable 
electric connections with a muscle in a 
state of rest, the galvanometer in circuit 
remains quiescent. But contraction of the 
muscle under stimulus causes a sudden 
deflection of the needle of the galvanometer 
in a definite direction,-the expansive recovery 


in obtaining the record — 
But this method fails when © 
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of; the muscle being followed by galva- 
= nometer deflection in the opposite direction. 
A single mechanical pulsation of contraction 
and expansion is thus attended by a corres- 
ponding electric pulsation. If electric connec- 
=- tion be next made with the heart of the 
animal, the heart-beat is independently 
manifested by the corresponding electric 
_ pulsation. For localising the heart of the 
= plant, the Electric Probe was gradually 
Introduced across the stem ; when the 
- Probe comes in contact with the active 
= cell, it sends out electric signals which 
are automatically recorded by the Gal- 
vanograph. The up-stroke of the records 
indicates expansion and absorption of sap, 
= while the down-stroke indicates expulsive 
contraction. It is thus found, that the cells 
actively engaged in propulsion of sap, are in 
a State of incessant pulsation, expanding and 
_ and contracting by turns. Each cell during 
its phase of expansion absorbs water from 
below, and expels it upwards during the 
phase of contraction. The ascent of - sap 
thus takes place by the coordinated activity 
= ofa series of vertically situated cellular 
pumps. 
; It was however objected that this proof 
was indirect ; what was wanted was a tangi- 
- ble demonstration of the change of sap- 
= pressure by excitation or depression of the 
- cellular pump, and, if possible, to record the 
constituent pulse itself. 


Toe PLANT-FEELER. 


Let us follow the course of the sap-stream with 
clear inner vision. The plant is pumping the 
sap along the stem; the passage of each pulse 
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must therefore be attended by an infinitesimal 
expansion. After the brief passage of the 
pulse-wave, the stem would revert to its, 
original diameter, till the next pulse re-inflates 
it once more. A stimulant would make the 
heart-pump work more energetically, either 
by making the length of the stroke larger or 
the frequency quicker. ‘The  sap-pressure 
would then increase, as would be evidenced 
by the greater inflation of the stem. Under 
depressors, the change would be of an 
opposite character. What was seen by the 
mind’s eye, now requires experimental verifica- 
tion. For this, it is necessary to construct 
artificial organs of perception of surpass- 
ing delicacy and _ sensitiveness. The 
Plant-Feeler or the new type of Sphyg- 
mograph consists of two rods, one of 
which is fixed and the other movable, the? 
stem of the plant being placed—Setween they 
two. The expansive pulse-wave pushes the 
movable rod outwards by an infinitesimal 
amount which has to be magnified at 
least fifty thousand times by the special 
device shown. This amplification is 
sufficient to enlarge the wave-length of sodium 
light to 25 mm. Great precautions have to 
be taken to eliminate all mechanical disturb- 
ances by the invention of special shock- 
absorbers. The artificial earthquake produced | 
by the passage of motor-vans is however 
introducing increasing difficulty in the use 
of supersensitive instruments. . Occasional 
respite for obtaining satisfactory record is 
obtained when there is a lull in the traffic 
I have sometimes been compelled to carry thet 
instruments to my Mayapuri Research Station 
at Darjeeling, situated at aheight of 7000 feet. 
The Laboratory built on a substratum of 

-solid rock affords sufficient 
protection against all mech- 
anical distrubance. 


The apparatus giving 
a magnification of fifty 
thousand times is quite 


effective in giving an 
immediate record of effects 
of stimulants on the active” 
cells, a sudden rise of the | 
curve demonstrating the* 
resulting increase of sap- 
pressure. Depressing agents, — 
on the other hand, produce 
a fall of the curve showing | 
a diminution of pressure. 
The sensitiveness of the 
apparatus is, however, 
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not sufficiently high to show the individual 
pulsations ; it is therefore necessary to carry 
we magnifications to five million times in 
monstration of the alternate expansion and 
contraction of the cellular pump in the act 
of propelling the sap. 


Tur MAGNETIC SPHYGMOGRAPH. 


The 
this 
work. 
mirror 


magnetic instrument for producing 
enormous magnification is shown at 
A beam of light reflected from the 

attached to the astatic magnetic 





Record of Mechanical Heart-beat of Plants. Note falling and 
rising sap-pressure showing constituent heart-beats 


system is thrown on the sereen. When a 
dead plant is attached to the apparatus, the 
indicating beam of light remains quiescent, the 
heart-beat of the “plant having been stilled in 
death. But the imperceptible heart-beat of 
the living plant is outwardly manifested by 
alternate swings of the beam of light. The 
frequeney varies in different piants from 
Sfteen to five beats per minute. A depressing 
agent causes diminished sap-pressure as seen 
in the sudden rush of the light beam to the 
left, the down-stroke of the individual beat 
being relatively large. A stimulating agent 
causes, on the other hand, a rush of the beam 
of light in the opposite direction, the up- 
stroke being more pronounced than the 
down-stroke. The unseen waxings and 
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wanings of life are thus, for the first time, 


revealed by the moving trail of light. 
UTILITY. 


I have been often asked: What could be 
the practical use of these researches on the 
recondite life-phenomena of plants ? A similar 
question used to be asked when so far 
back, as 1894, I succeeded in transmitting 
energy by wireless eleetric waves for starting 
machinery at a distance or exploding a distant 
mine. The invention of the galena receiver 
in my laboratory also 
solved the difficulty of 
long distance transmission. 
All this was regarded at 
the time as a mere scientific 
curiosity. 

All the efforts of the 
Institute are concentrated 
on the establishment of 
the great generalisation 
that all life is one and 
that an identical mechanism 
is operative in both 
animal and plant tissues. 
This is demonstrated by 
‘a similar motile mechan- 
ism, and by the discovery 
of a very highly different- 
iated nervous system in 
the plant. It is proved 
by the throbbing pulsation 
in the plant which in the 


animal is the heart-beat ; 
by the violent spasm that 
oceurs in the plant at 


the supreme crisisof death. 
Surprising also are the 
identical effect of drugs, of 
stimulants and poisons on the two types of 
life, this being regarded by leading physicians 
as of great importance in advancing the 
Science of Medicine. By researches on growth 
rendered possible by the invention of the 
High Magnification GCrescograph, the Laws of 
Growth are being established, a knowledge 
of which is essential for any real advance in 
Practical Agriculture. Overwhelming are the 
new results that are being accumulated every 
day, but we cannot stop to reap the fruit 
which must be left for others. The stress and 
burden are to be for those only who have 
started on the great adventure into the region 
of the Unknown. 

For the economic welfare of a vast 
continent like India, there must always be 
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thetwo complementary activities, industry and 
agriculture. Both depend on applications of 
science, which is capable of very great 
advance. I have often tried to draw public at- 
tention to the problems of theimmediate future 
and shall do so once more. I _ have 
shown that there is a great capacity in 
Indians for discovery and invention. How isthis 
to be utilised for saving India in her present 
-economic crisis ? Let us frankly face the 
danger; the present unrest in India, as in 
Europe, is in reality ultimately due to severe 
economic distress. It is hunger that drives 
people to desperation and to the destruction 
of all that has been slowly built up for 
ordered progress. In, other parts of the 
world, it is not doctrinaires but the best 
-intellect of the country—leaders of science, as 
wellasleading men of business—who are called 
upon to devise means forincreasing the wealth 
of the country. In my travels, I found little 
or no distress in Norway and in Denmark, 
Norway, for example, has an area of a few 
thousand square miles ; it is not naturally 
rich. She nevertheless maintains her own 
army and navy, has her system of universal 
education, and the most up-to-date University. 
Poverty is practically unknown. The miracle 
is accomplished through science by utilising 
to the utmost all theavailable resources of 


the country. 
Toe Country’s PERI.. 


Need I say that unemployment and econom- 
ie distress in India, on account of its mag- 
nitude, present a problem even more acute 
and dangerous than anywhere else ? - Is it 
not tragic that our country 
potential wealth should be in this terrible 
plight ? There is a large number of 
young men who could be specially trained 
in the most advanced metlfods of science in 
efficiently conducted Institutes, the high 
standard of which should stand comparison 
with any in the world. This would remove 
nany difficulties experienced by Indian stu- 
lents in Europe. It should also be our aim 


wot to be so entirely dependent on foreign - 
‘ountries for our higher education and for 


‘ur needs. For carrying out such a programme, 
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friendly to Indian interests, are pursuing their 
policy. of exploitation and consolidation of 


with its great: 
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a far-sighted and comprehensive State policy 
would be required. I am sure that the coun- 
try would willingly meet the necessary large 
expenditure, provided that the money is spent 
here for benefiting and enriching India, and 
in opening out wider spheres of activity for her 
children. There is also a large field for 
enterprise, - where Indians and Englishmen 
would, as partners, find opportunities for 
co-operation and higher appreciation of each 
other. While all activity is paralysed by 
dissensions, foreign nations, not over- 


their claims on India’s resources. The peace- 
ful penetration will inevitably lead to force- 
ful occupation and division of India into 
different spheres of- influence. There lies 
India’s great peril. 


KNOWLEDGE IN Servicr or HUMANITY. 


The extension and utilisation of knowledge 
in the service of man is the true function of 
a centre of learning. We need notbe discouraged 
by temporary aberrations of man, 
should be inspired by the nobility of his aspira- 
tions. It is not by passivity but by active 
struggle that. we can serve the world in better 


wh. 
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ways. The weakling who has refused to take 


part in the conflict, having acquired nothing, 


has nothing to give or renounce. He alone, who 
has striven and won, can enrich the world by 
giving away the fruits of his victorious 
experience. The strong has thus taken the 


burden of the weak, a common sorrow hating — 


filled his life with. pity and compassion. 
And no injunction could be more imperative 
on us than the ancient royal edict of Asoka 
inscribed on imperishable stone, twenty-two 
centuries ago: » 
“Go forth and 
them to 


intermingle and bring 
knowledge. @o forth among 
the terrible and powerful,. both here 
and in foreign countries, in kindred ties 
of brotherhood ‘and sisterhood, go every- 
where !” 7 


eighth anniversary ` 


Address given at the 


meeting of the Bese Institute. 
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CURRENT HISTORY - 


By T. C. B. | | 


ENGLAND 


ARLIAMENT reopened on 16th November 
P after four months’? recess. Mr. Baldwin 
took the earliest opportunity of an- 
nouncing the Government’s intention to 
introduce legislation this session to carry 
out the recommendations of the Commission 
which has been considering applications 
from various industries for imposition of 
import duties to protect them from unfair 
foreign competition. It is anticipated that 
the new fiscal proposals of the Government 
will be severely criticised by the Labour 
Party and Liberals in the House of Commons. 
~The Home Secretary, Sir.-W. Joynson-Hicks 
replying to a member said, the question of 
introducing legislation to deal with Com- 
munist propaganda was under the considera- 
tion of Government. He had given instructions 
that equal justice should be meted out to 
all parties, whether Fascists or otherwise. 
The law against illegal gatherings. would be 
enforced without discrimination. 

In the debate on the Locarno Pact 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, made a remarkable’ pro- 
nouncement. Mr. Chamberlain, moving 
adoption of the Jocarno Pact, said, it 
was a treaty aimed at none, threaten- 
ing enone. The obligations of France to 
Germany were the 


of Germany to France. The same was true 


of Belgium and Germany. The obligations: 


of the guarantee-powers, Italy and Great 
Britain, were the same to Germany as to 
France or’ Belgium. It was not a treaty 
directed by one group of powers against 
another power or group of powers but it was 
a mutual treaty Of guarantee of powers con- 
cerned to preserve peace on their Frontiers 
and between themselves. All agreements 
initiated at Locarno conformed strictly to the 
spirit of the Covenant. of the League of 
-Nations in that they were placed under the 
‘guardianship of the League and that the 
League was the ultimate authority in regard 
to the issues which might be raised and that 
what had been done was not to subtract 
from the power or authority of the League 
but to support and uphold that authority 
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‘same as the obligations. 


for sett.ement and reconciliation of conflicts | 
between nations. Mr. Chamberlain regretted 

that the circumstances of the different govern- 
ments cf the Empire precluded the possibility 
of a conference with them before the Home 
advisers entered into negotiations with foreign 
countries. Mr. Chamberlain denied that the 
Government’s policy was hostile to Russia. 
He declared, the Russian Government was not 
prepared to join on any terms whatever, as 
it regarded the League of Nations as an as- 
sociatiation of nations constituted on a system 
incompatible with the views of the Soviet 
Government. He repudiated the allegation that 
Locarnc was establishirg a new balance of 
power between Europe and Asia. 

Universal regret will be felt at the death 
of Queen Alexandra on the 20th November. 
The Queen-mother attained the age of 81]. 
She was remarkable for her nobility of heart 
and devotion to the cause of suffering 
humanity. 

A tragedy occurred this month in the 
Evglish Channel where a submarine M-I was 
lost.at fifteen miles south of Start Point. 
Sixty lives were lost in the disaster. A 
widespraad dissatisfaction was felt throughout 
England with the practice of building sub- 
marines. Mr. P. G. Mackinnon, Chairman of 
Lloyds, appropriately remarked that these 
deadly machines treacherously - destroying 
those ix charge of them should be scrapped, 
since all great maritime nations had suffered 
heart-rending losses thereby. M-l is the 
fourth submarine lost since the armistice. 


FRANCE. 
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History never provides more amazing 
contrasts than in the history of France today, 
The French were so long known as a noble 
race full of dignity and- courage. They 
fought for the liberty of themselves and for 
that of America. A liberty-loving people 
respects the liberty of others, but France is 
today anxious to establish an empire and as a 
direct outcome of their ambition they have 
been fighting two heroic Mahomedan races 
at Morocco and Syria. They have spent 
millions on the battlefields of Morocco 
apparently on a question of prestige and also 
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squandering millions of the banks of the Tigris 
‘and the Huphrates. The moral victory is for 
the Riffs, although their villages were pillaged 
and devastated and unarmed village people 
were bombed from the air. At last the French 
have had to retreat when economically as 
well as strategically battle with the Riffians 
proved disastrous. They heavily bombarded 
Damascus. Columns of military force were 
‘sent to invade the surroundings of the most 
ancient city. Although official figures are 
lacking, two days’ continuous bombardment 
has resulted in depopulating. the city. Many 
were killed and injured and a considerable 
population fled from the city leaving their 
hearth andhome. When the tragedy appeared 
io all its barbarous aspect before the eyes of 
the nations, France had to recall General 
Sarail, who was responsible for the bombard- 
ment without warning and with the alleged 
reason that some brigands had entered the 
city and that the populace were sheltering 
them. Damascus is now not even ashadow of 
its former self. The roadway has been torn 
up by shell-fire and bazaars and shops on 
both sides are destroyed. Domes of the 
beautiful Seneniyeh mosque have been badly 
demaged and the Mosaic windows shattered. 
The palace named Azm wasirreparably ruined 
with its priceless historic treasures. Several 
bazaars and many beautiful houses were 
completely destroyed. 

Closely following these events the French 
Government had to resign and a new Govern- 
ment camein with M. Painleve as Premier and 
Finance Minister. M. Caillaux, who was the 
Finance Member, become unpopular owing to 
fresh taxation proposals and had to leave the 
pew Cabinet. 


[NDIA 


The outstanding event of the month is 
the appointment as Viceroy designate of 
the Hon. Mr. E. F. L. Wood, who has been 
in public life for a long time without draw- 
ing special attention to himself, 

The Swaraj Party threatened the Indian 
National Congress with a revolt two years 
ago but the Swarajists are now themselves 


facing a revolt within their camp. The 
revolt is organised by the responsive 
cooperators. The great political event of 


this month is the resignation of Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr. Kelkar and Mr. Aney from the Executive 
of the Swaraj Party, who are disgusted with 
the tall talk of civil disobedience and non- 
payment of taxes. They have found that 
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the Swaraj Party needs a change, and co- 
operation, where it is possible, should be 


their aim. 
In fact, they have already begun to co- 
operate with the Government. Pandit 


Motilal’s acceptance of a seat on the Skeen . 
Committee and Mr. Tambe’s acceptance 

of Executive Councillorship in the Central 
Provinces Government clearly show how 
far they have advanced. But Pandit 
Motilal divines a subtle distinction 
between his action and the action of Mr. 
Tambe, who has been unceremoniously con- 
demned by the Swaraj Party and its leader 
Pandit Nehru. The Swaraj Party might have 
gained an asset to themselves had thy 
encouraged Mr. Tambe in his action, as a 
siwarajist inside the cabinet can carry on the 
national programme more effectively than 
half a dozen Swarajist members outside. 
Mr. Tambe merely gave a stimulus to the 
revolt of the Maharashtra Party, who never 
for a moment forgot Tilak’s ideal of 
Responsive Co-operation. Messrs Jayakar and 
Kelkar have now evolved their programme 
of responsive Co-operation and it will not be 
many days when we shall see powerful 
nationalists as ministers and as members 
of the Cabinet of Provincial and Central 
Governments. Now there is a great chance 
for the formation of a United Nationalist 
Party of Liberals, Independents. and Respon- 
sive Cooperators, because the policy of each 
of these are alike. 


ITALY 


In Italy, the startling discovery of a°’ plot 
against the life of Premier Mussolini has been 
made by the Italian Police during tnis month. 
The autocracy of Mussolini is condemned 
by the Socialists and to-day Fascists in Italy 
are a terror to parties holding contrary opi- 
nion to Fascism. Ex-Socialist Deputy Zanziboni 
is charged with the crime of making an 
attempt on the life of Mussolini, and he 
was arrested with several others on 3rd 
November, the day of the celebration of 
Italy’s victory in the war. On this day the 
police scented danger and found aspecial rifle 
with telescopic sight in a loophole cut in a. 
window shutter and trained on a balcony of ~ 
the Chigi Palace where Mussolini was to view 
the parade. Zanziboni disguised his identity 
but .his arrest was immediately effected. There 
was afear for Fascist reprisals after the plot 
was unearthed and Mussolini with his 
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charagteristic cleverness sent messages to 
prefects instructing them to take vigorous 
measures to prevent reprisals by Fascists and 
to see that Fascists abstained from violence 
against their adversaries. But Mussolini is 
not the man to be coerced with the threat 
of assassination. His attitude has become 
stiffer and now he wants to be super-King. 
The extraordinary legislation which he 
proposes to introduce in the Italian chamber 
gives the king the exclusive right to appoirt 
or dismiss the Prime-Minister, who in turn 
is virtually permitted to appoint or dismiss 
ministers. At the hand of a puppet King, 
Mussolini’s perpetual ministry is ensured, but 
the spiritof hatred and political assanssination 
may be once more rampant against the naked 
autocracy which Mussolinidesires to establish. 
The Fascist organisations are gradually 
spreading. They have their centresin England 
and the latest centre they have established is 
in Bombay. _ 

Agreement has been reached regarding 
the funding of the Italian debt to America in 
62 years. The settlement removes the ban 
on loans to Italy. 


Tae BALKANS 


The Council of the League of Nations is 
to be congratulated an her timely intervention 
in the threatened war between Greece and 
Bulgaria. The Council hurriedly met in Paris 
and sent a sixty-four hous’ ultimatum to 
Greece and Bulgaria to withdraw their 
troops behind their national Frontiers. An 
inquiry into the Graeco-Bulgarian dispute by a 
Committee of the League was announced. 
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The firm attitude of the League to appecl 
to its adherents to’ invade the countries of tha, 
belligerent nations in casé they do not ceas 
hostilities coerced Greece and Bulgaria into suk- 
mission to the League’s mandate. The dispute 
was left to the decision of the League. Tk 
League has thus justified its existence, but i 
is doubtful whether its intervention woull 
have been similarly successful in the cas 
of bigger powers. 


SPAIN 


Spain was not immune from internel 
outbreaks. The Directory of Primo Də 
Rivera has become unpopular and an attempt 
was made to overthrow the Directory anl 
establish a republic. The plot was discoverel 
before the conspirators could carryout theif 
plan. General Lopes, Oshon and Sousa, two 
Commanders of the Covadonga Regimen-, 
Colonels pardo and Segundo Carciate and 
some others ‘were arrested and cast inb 
Madrid prison. The Directory has taken 
severe steps against any uprising. 


CHINA 


It is a piece of ill-luck for China that hostility 
in that land never ceases. A mutinous Shantounz 
division fired on the White Russian brigada 
attached to Changtsolin’s troops from tha 
rear, whilst the Russian brigade was endec~ 
vouring to stem the advance of Wu Pri 
Fu’s men. The majority of three thousand 
Russian mercenaries were killed. The war i 
South China continues. Soviet Russia’s policy 
in South China has become partly successfu , 
as the Redsthere were gaining the upper hand 
at Kwangtung. 





NOTES 


‘The Poet and the Charkha” 


Such is the title of an article in Young 
India for November 5, 1925, by Mr. M. K 
Gandhi, in which Rabindranath Tagore’s 
criticism of the Charkha in this Review has 
been commented upon. Mahatmaji begins by 
prefixing “Sir” to the poet’s name. He has often 
said and written that he does not read news- 
papers. That is perhaps the reason why he 
does not know that the poet renounced that 
title many years ago. 


But, as we learn from _ 


his article that he finds time to listen to 
Dame Rumour’s minions and to guess thet 
the poet’s information on some points ws 
gained from “table talk’, one may be curious 
to know whether Dame Rumour and “tabla 
talk” combined could not supply Mahatma, i 
with the news of the poet’s renouncement cf 
his knighthood. 


Gandhiji is rignt in asking ths 
public to understand that “the Poet 
does not deny.its [the Charkha’s} economi: 
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value” and that there is no bitter- 
ness “about the Poet’s criticism”. He then 
devotes thirty lines and a half to proving 
the baselessness of Dame Rumour’s whisper 
“that jealousy is the root of all that criticism”. 

"It is curious that the Poet was not 
suspected by Dame Rumour of being jealous 
during the years when Gandhism was at its 
height, but is suspected when it is on the 
wane! As Dame Rumour has no bodily 
existence, she speaks through human 
mouthpieces. Great must have- been the 
importance of these mouthpieces to compel 
Gandhiji to devote so much space to prove 
that on this particular occasion she was a 
lying jade. We wonder who they were or 
what their vernacular. Gujarati? Bengali? 
English ?......... 

On Gandhiji’s observations on Dame 
Rumour’s whisper The Indian Daily Mail 
has made some comments in its leading 
article of November 8. We reproduce them 
below, with the prefatory remark that that 
Bombay daily is edited by Mr. K. Natarajan 
of The Indian Social Reformer, who has 
never been more pro-Tagore than pro-Gandhi. 


In the current Young India, Mr. Gandhi_ endea- 
vours in a long article to answer the’ Poet Tagore’s 
penetrating criticism of the cult of the charkha in a 
recent number of the Modern Review. The poet 
observed that though he had tried hard to fall in 
with Mr. Gandhi’s faith in the charkha, he had failed 
to do so, because he felt in his heart of hearts that 
the cult was in the way of becoming just one of 
those superstitions which have, reduced the mass- 
mind of India to an inert mass incapable of break- 
ing though its self-imposed fetters even after it 
had become conscious of them. Mr. Gandhi begins 
by saying that “Dame Rumour has whispered that 
jealousy is the root of all that criticism,” and de- 
votes a paragraph to prove that the Poet has no 
reason to be jealous. of him. “Thus,” he says, 
“there is no competition between us.” Mind, he 
does not contemptuously reject the rumour as 
absurd. He need not, if he did not helieve there 
was something in it, have referred to it at all in 
his article. Indeed, he should not have done. so. 
_ A responsible publicist has only two ways of deal- 
Ing with a rumour of this type. In fact, this is 
not rumour but opinion, which no one is obliged 
to notice unless he thinks it is serious enough to 
merit criticism. If a publicist believes in it, he 
should take the full responsibility upon himself 
and bare his back to the avenging rod, should. one 
descend upon it. If he does not believe it. he 
should not refer to it at all and he ought to tell 
the old beldame to get behind him. | 

As it happens, Mr. Gandhi’s 
utterly wrong. A alone 
f his vocation. Mr. Gandhi rightly 
| “there is nothing of the Poet 
about me,’ but he ventures nevertheless on the 
dictum that “the Poet makes his Gopis dance to 
the tune of his flute.” Making Gopis dance is not 


idea of 
Poet. alone can 
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the business of the poet but of the man who makes 
his living by puppet-shows. The politician’s trade 
is nearer that of the puppet-showman than the 
Poets. The implied criticism that Dr. Tagore is 
a rhymer and maxer of Gopis to dance to the tune 
of his flute, is not so much a reflection on the Poet 
as upon the critic himself. The old beldame, rumour, 
has here some material for her whispering- malice. 
But poets have other things to listen to, and 
Dr. Tagore will not accord her the importance 
which, we aresorry, Mr. Gandhi has permitted him- 
self to do. The best of us has need to keep a tight. 
hold on himself. That eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty is much more than a political 
catchword. We hope that Mr. Gandhi will not 
profess tu be gratified by our criticism, because 
we are not. We have written under a painful sense 
of duty and because we feel. that he has of late 
been less careful of his steps than usual: 


Gandhiji takes Rabindranath Tagore to be 
only apoet that,too, and of a particular variety. 
As he doesnot know or read Bengali, his know- 
ledge of Tagore’s works must have been deriv- 
ed either from his English books or from ‘table 
talk”. But even among: his 
there are such books as Sadhana, Personality, 
Nationalism, Oreative Unity, etc. These 
prose works do not make even figurative 
gopis (milkmaids) dance. Nor does a play 
like Sacrifice or Red Oleanders make real or 
figurative gopis dance. Of course, it is not 
denied that Rabindranath is a poet. But his 
eminence as a poet often makes people forget 
that he has written with great origivality 
and distinction on philology, grammar, 
economies, history, folklore, sociology, philo- 
sophy, politics, rhetoric, prosody, rural recon- 
struction, pedagogy, etc. One of his philologi- 
cal works has often been recommended 
by the Calcutta University to be studied by 
candidates for the M. A. degree. He is “also 
distinguished as a novelist and a writer of 
short stories. We cannot speak of other 
provinces but in Bengal, about a quarter of 
a century ago, he gave utterance in speech 
and writing to what may be correctly des- 
eribed as the first constructive seheme for 
managing our own affairs ourselves. He did 
not indeed raise the cry of Nen-co-operation; 
but his’ ideas embodied what may be 
called the essence of constructive Non-co 
-operation, as he wanted the people to give 
a wide berth to the Government and themselves 
do what was necessary for the wofare of _ 
the country. 4 


Nor bas he been amere speaker of speech- 
es and writer of books. When quite a young 
mau he managed the big estates of his father 
and later in life his management of his own 


estates extorted praise for its efficiency and 
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English works,- | 





tion Report. 


practical tarn of mind. | 


beneficence to the ryots, from the Bengal 
Government in a Land Revenue Administra- 


His school at Santiniketan, which is 


developing into a University, and his Institute 


of Agriculture and Rural Improvement and 
Reconstruction at Surul, bear witness to his 


As the Mahatma doesnot read newspapers 
and periodicals, what we have said above is 
not meant for his information. But persons 
of lesser note, particularly those of them who 


do not read - Bengali, may be enabled by 


d 


t 
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-ly on various occasions, 
examine Mahatmaji’s arguments anew. Maore- 


-pe 
_ this life, work and personality, it is unnecessary 
-%0 revive an old controversy or start a new. 


-these paragraphs of ours to form some idea of 
_ Rabindranath’s genius, personality and activities. 
Dame 
knowledge if she deigns to cast her figurative 


Rumour’ also may gain some 
looks on these pages. 
_ As we have wiitten on the charkha repeated- 


we need not 


over, many journalists have done it already. 
For instance, The Tribune of Lahore, 
November, 10, writes :— 


We owe it to Poet Robindranath’s sharp criti- 


_ cism of Mahatma Gandhi’s “exclusive and excessive 


love of the “Charkha” that the Mahatma has in 
the latest issue of Young India attempted a phi- 
losophical defence of his position. We cannot do 
nr than put this defence in the Mahatma’s own 
words. 


= This is followed by an extract. Our con- 
temporary then proceeds to subject the 


Mahatma’s defence to a very keen elaborate 


and able criticism, with the prefatory 
sentence : | et 

i has scarcely ever been our lot to come across 
a more glaring Instance of the confusion of thought 
caused in an extraordinarily clear and logical mind 
by the obsession of an idea. 





ji says :— 
ling, and one thing only has hurt me, 


that | 
Young Indig for April 13, 1921 contains 


the paragraphs relating to the Mahatma’s re- 
marks on nammohun Kay. The Modern 
Review for May, 1921, p. 652, contained an 


article by Mr, ©. F. Andrews on these re- 


rks. Prabast for Ashadh 1328 B: S., page 
6, reproduced Gandhiji’s remarks. There- 


fore Rabindranath may not have derived all 






his information from table talk. As Ram 
-= Mohun Ray's place in history does not de- 
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nd on any particular person’s estimate of 
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We will simply print from Young India what 


Gandhiji said formerly and what he says, now, 
„a question put to him ina public 
meeting at Orissa, whether English education was 
Lok. Tilak, Babu 


In reply to a 
not a mixed evil, inasmuch as. 
Rammohan Rai, and Mr. Gandhi were products of 
English education, Mr. Gandhi replied as follows :— 

S ıs a representative view expressed by 
several people. We must conquer the battle of 
waraj by conquering this sort of wilful ignorance 
and prejudice of our countrymen and of English- 
meu. Lhe system of education is an unmitigated 
evil. I put my best energy to destroy that system, 
I do not say that we have got-as yet any advant- 


age from the ‘system. The advantages we have 


so far got, are in spite of the system. not because: 
of the system. Supposing the English were not 
here, India would have marched with other parts 
of the world, and 
Moghul rule, many people would lean English as 
a language and a literature. The present system 
enslaves us, without allowing a discriminating use 
of English literature. My friend had cited the 
case of Tilak, Ram Mohan, and myself. Leave 
aside my case, I am a miserable pigmy. 

Tilak and Rammohan would have been 
greater men if they had not had the contagion of 
English learning (clapping). I don’t want your 
verbal approval by clapping but I want the appro- 


val of your intellect and reasoning. I am opposed — 


to make a fetish of English education, I don’t hate 
English education, hen I want to destroy the 
Government, I don’t want to destro i 





if it continued to be under — 


far 


the English © 


language but read English as an Indian nationalist 


would do. Ram Mohan and Tilak (leave aside my 


case) were so many pigmies who had no hold 
upon the people compared with Chaitanya, Sankar, 
Kabir and Nanak. Ram Mohan, Tilak were 
pigmies before these giants. What Sankar 
was able to do, the whole army 


Wag rs Govinda product of Engltsh education 2 
S 

is a match for Nanak, the founder of a sect second 
to none in point of valour and sacrifice ? Has Ram 


Mohan produced a single martyr of the type of 
Dulip Singh? I highly, revere Tilak and Ram — 


Mohan. It is my 
and ‘l'lak had not received this education but had 


their natural training they would have done greater 
Ss ap like Chaitanya,— Young India for April 13, 


One thing, and one thing only, has hnrt me, the 
Poet’s belief, again picked up from table talk, that 


I look upon Ram Mohan Rai as a ‘pigmy’. Well, 


I have never anywhere described that great reform- 
er as a pigmy, much less regarded him as such. 
He is to me as much a giant ashe is to the t 
I do not remember any occasion save one Sen 
I had to, use Ram Mohan Rais name, That was 
in connecticn with Western education. This was 
on the Cuttack sands now four years ago. What 


I do remember having said was that it was possible — 


to attain highest culture without Western education. 
And when some one mentioned Iam Mohan Rai, 
I remember having said that he was a pigmy 


compared to the unknown authors, say of the Upami- — 


shads. This is altogether different from looking 
upon Ram Mohan Rai as a pigmy. I do not think 


meanly of Tennyson if I say that he was a pigmy — 


before Milton or Shakespeare. I claim that I en- 


alone © 
of English- | 
knowing men can’t do. I can multiply instances, — 


conviction that if Ram Mohan 


ere a single English-knowing Indian who 
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hance the’ greatness of both. IfI adore the Poet 
as he knows I do in spiteof difference between 
us, I'am not iixely to disparage the greatness 
of the man who made the great reform movement 
of Bengal possible and of which the Poet is one 
of the finest of fruits.— Young India, Nov. 5, 1925. 


‘Hold Upon the People.” 


We print below some extracts from M. 
Gustave Le  Bon’s standard work, “The 
Crowd: A Study of the Popular Mind,’ to 
facilitate the formation of correct comparative 
estimates of the vaiue of the “hold upon 
the people” of different historical characters. 


“Ideas being only accessible to crowds after 
having assumed a very simpie shape must often 
undergo the most thoroughgoing transformation to 
become popular. It is especially when we are 
dealing with somewhat lofty philosophic or scienti- 
fic ideas that we see how far-reaching are the 
modifications they require in order to lower them 
to the level of the intelligence of crowds. These 
modifications are dependent on the nature of the 
crowds, or of the race to which the crowds belong. 
But their tendency is always belittling and in the 
direction of simplification--- However great or true 
an idea may have been to begin with, itis deprived 
of almost all that which constituted its elevation 
and greatness by the mere fact that it has come 
within the intellectnal range of crowds and exerts 
an influence upon them.”—Pp. 70—71. 


“Even when an idea has undergone the trans-. 


formations which render it accessible to crowds, 
it only exerts influence when by various processes, 
which we shall examine elsewhere, it has entered 
the domain of the unconscious, when indeed it has 
become a sentiment, for which much time is 
required,”—P, 71. 

“A long time is necessary for ideas to establish 
themselves in the minds of crowds--- For this 
reason crowds, as far as ideas are concerned, are 
always several generations behind learned men and 
philosophers.” Pp. 72-73. 

“The ease with which certain opinions obtain 
general acceptance results most especially from 
the impossibility experienced by the majority of 
men of forming an opinion peculiar to themselves 
and based on reasoning of their own.” P. 75.. 


“At every period there exists a small number 


of individualities which react upon the remainder 
and are imitated by the unconscious mass. It is 
needful, however, that those individualities should 
not be in too pronounced disagreement with 
received ideas. Were they so, to imitate them 
would be too difficult and their influence would be 
nil. For this very reason, men who are_ too 
superior to their epoch are generally without 
influence upon it.” Pp. 144-5, 


Organisation of Scientific Work. 


The appointrent of a “farmer” Viceroy 
to succeed Lord Reading gives rise to the 
fear that he would import docile agricultural 
“experts” from England to “organise” agri- 
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cultural work in India. At such a time 
it may not be futile to bring to mind what 
Prof. Frederick Soddy, F. R. S., wrote in 


Nature for February 26, 1920. Said he :— 

“The proposals to centralise under the controb 
of a few official departmental heads the body of 
actual scientific investigators in India, thus creating 
a few highly paid administrative posts for senior 
men and effectually killing ali initiative, enthusiasm. 
and liberty of action on the part of those actually 
carrying on the investigations, is perfectly in accord 
with what has happened in this country since, in 
an evil day, the Government assumed the control 
of scientitic and industrial research. It is a proposal 
that appeals, naturally, to the official without 
knowledge of the way in which scientific discover- 
ies originate, and anxious to secure a body of cheap 
and docile labour, even though it be mediocre in 
calibre, and to those few who hope to secure for 
themselves these senior lucrative administrative 
posts. To genuine investigators such posts, how- 
ever highly paid, would be unattractive, and under 
such a system there seems every inducement for 
men of originality and scientific ability to give the 
service a wide berth.” 


Professor Formichi at Santiniketan 


Professor Formichi of the University of 
Rome, of whom a short appreciation 


Signor Mussolini in his Orders, Religious 


and Royal. 


? 








z 
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appears elsewhere, arrived at Santiniketan on 
the 2lst of November last, He was received 
at Bolpur railway station by many professors, 
‘students and members of Visvabharati. On reach- 
ing Santiniketan he was given a cordial ceremo- 
nial reception in the Mango Grove. A Vedic 
‘chant by the girl students was followed by 
a short address of welcome in Sanskrit by 
Principal Vidhusekhar Sastri. Rabindranath 
‘Tagore, the Founder-President, then addressed 
him in English. The Professor then orally 
delivered the substance of his reply, of 
which we print un another page the full text 
as written by himself. 

Professor Formichi has brought with him 
the following letter from Signer Mussolini, 
the Italian Prime Minister :— 


ta a 


Facsimile 
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% 
È TRANSLATION, 
Illustrious Professor, 

While I express my lively satisfaction to 
you on account of the invitation you have 
received from the Visvabharati University, 
an institution which honours in an Italian 
savant the Italian science and the University 
of Rome, I am glad to entrust you with the 
charge of bringing in my name as a gift to 
thət Institution, which is the greatest centre 
of Indian culture, the books (of which I en- 
close a list) with the wish that this offering 
may always render more and more intense 
the cultural relations between Italy and the 
classic land of India, the cradle of the eivili- 
zation of the world. 

l MUSSOLINI. 


AN: er, 
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of Sig. Mussolini’s Letter to Prof.'Formichi 
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The Khyber Railway 


The Khyber Railway has at length been 
ionstructed and opened. Whether it will be 
if greater use for the defence of India or 
or jts invasior, time alone can show. But 
ar better than its strategic use for either 
lefence or aggression would be its utility, 
hould it serve more and more as a means 
f civilized intercourse between Afghanistan 
nd Central Asia on the one hand and India 
n the other. The beginnings of such civi- 
ized intercourse would, of course, take the 
orm of commercial relations between India 
nd ber neighbours beyond the Khyber Pass, 
sading later on to cultural 
arious kinds. | 

It is never pleasant for independent or 
emi-independent peoples to have a railway 
wned by another nation driven right through 
he heart of their country. But as during the 
onstruction of the Khyber line large numbers 
f the tribesmen dwelling in the neighbour- 
ood were employed as labourers, earning 
rood wages, their hostility was lulled for the 
ime being. When the money thus gained 
vill be exhausted and the pinch of hunger is 
igain felt, friendly feeelings may make room 
or something worse. But if in the mean 
ime the railway serves to bring the tribes 
nen more money, directly or indirectly, 
hey may continue reconciled to its presence 
n their midst. 


Famine in Orissa 


Mr. ©. F. Andrews has rendered. signal 
ervice to the people of Orissa by his timely 
etters to the press on the famine conditions 
wevailing in that province owing to devastat- 
ng floods. As usual, the Government tried to 
show that things were not as bad as Mr. 
Andrews had painted them. But the latter 
had no difficulty in his rejoinder to show 
that his report was more correct than those 
of the officials. 


It is undoubtedly the duty of the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa with the help of the 
Government of India to relieve the distress. 
But mere temporary relief will not do. As 
there has been great loss of cattle, agriculture, 
the mainstay of the people, cannot bring in 
any adequate return, unless they are 
enabled to purchase a sufficient number of 
cattle again. 


Unfortunately the help given by the 
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intercourse of 


Government is generally neither prompt nor 
adequate. Mcreover; part of the help given 
by the Government is intercepted by heartless. 
and unscrupulous underlings. For 
reasons, our 
promptly visit the affected area and organise 
relief operations. Their appeal for donations 
is sure to meet with sympathetic response. 


_ Lala Mohon Lal, the Deputy of Lala Lajpat Rai, 
is visiting the flood-effected areas. in the Puri 
district. Preliminary steps for giving relief have 
already been taken. 


Lala Mohan Lal, and Pandit Chandra 
Ballabh Joshi of the Calcutta Marwari Relief 
Society have sent the following report to the 
papers :— 


We returned from a long tour, in the flooded 
tracts of Puri Sadar Sub-Division in the company 
of Pandit Gopabandhu Das. The condition of the 
people in all these areas is most critical and if 
immediate relief is not given, it will take a serious 
turn shortly. More than 300 villages, and 
approximately an area of 500 square miles are 
affected in the tracts we visited. There has been 
a total failure of crops. The sad plight of the 
people at present can well be imagined when we 
know that crops failed last year also due to 
drought. We saw hundreds of men, women and 
children collecting water lilies on, whose roots, 
stems and grain they are mainly living. Children 
are seen eating these uncooked under the pressure 
of hunger. Many other uneatable roots and herbs 
are being consumed in large quantities. In 
consequence of this Cholera, Small-pox and Malaria 
have broken out in most virulent forms in the 
flood and famine affected tracts, especially in 
Brahmangiri Thana. The pity of the whole thing 
is that water lilies will also not be available when 
the flood water dries up. 

Our experiences confirm the estimate that the 
cattle mortality in the flooded tracts is at the 
minimum 50,000. Cattle are still dying for want 
of fodder. Something shall have to be done to 
give adequate help in the way of cattle relief. 

The Government is offering crumbs to the 
famished people by giving Takavi  oans, but they 
are wholly insufficient to meet the situation. The 
Puri Famine Relief Committee has started one 
gratuitous relief and spinning centre at Ghatpull, 
but if we have to save the starving people five 
more relief centres should be immediately started 
for which more than one lakh is needed. We are 
opening a centre on behalf of Lale Lajpat Rai and 
the Marwari Relief Society of Calcutta. Lalaji 
and other organisations are doing their best to cope 
with the situation, but nothing can be done without 
money. We, therefore, most earnestly implore 
every feeling Indian heart to contribute for 


alleviating the distress of the starving Oriyas and | 


for building up their economic life again. 


It may be noted here incidentally that 
Mr. Andrews was shadowed by persons em- 
ployed by the C. I. D. As Mr. Andrews is 
not a political agitator and is an Englishman 
to boot, we do not see any sensein shadowing 


these , 
philanthropic bodies should 
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him. The Government, no doubt, should 
keep itself informed of whatever may be 
going on in the country. But this ought to 
be done in a sensible manner. If some intelli- 
gent and respectable Government servant had 
asked to accompany Mr. Andrews in his tour, 
we do not think he would have objected. 


Deputation to South Africa 


With the concurrence of the Government of 
South Africa (states. an official communique) the 
Government of India have decided to send a 
deputation to South Africa. Mr. Q. F. Paddison 
G. 8 I, I € s. Commissioner of Labour, Madras, 
will lead the deputation. l l 

The main purpose ofthe deputation will be to 
collect, as soon as possible, first-hand information 
regarding the economic condition and general 
position of the resident Indian community in South 
Africa, and to form an appreciation of the wishes 
of the Indian community in South Africa. | 

It is expected that their report will afford 
valuable material to the Government of India for 
ise in connexion with+the discussions which are 
ow proceeding between the two Governments. 


As the Indians in South Africa have, in 
heir Congress assembled, several times 
expressed their wishes, there was no need to 
send an official deputation from India to 
South Africa at the expense of the Indian 













taxpayer ‘to form an appreciation of the 
wishes of the Indian community in South 
Africa”. In any case there is no hurry for 


such a deputation to start for Africa. 
according to Reuter, 


For, 


l _ Cape Town, Nov. 18. 

A deputation of six or seven members, 
representing the South African Indian Congress, 
is proceeding to India by the first available steamer 
from Durban. Itincludes Dr. Abdur Rahman, a 
member of the Cape Provincial Council, who stated 
in an interview that the main object of the 
deputation was tọ see if India could not use her 
powers through England to bring about a round 
table conference with regard to the Asiatic Bill. 


The official deputation should start, if 
necessary, after the South African Indian Con- 
gress deputation have arrived here and laid 
their case befare the Government and the 
public. 

[Since the above was written it has been 
stated in the dailies that the Government has 
eclined to postpone the departure of its 
reputation till after “the arrival of the Indian 
deputation from South Africa. As the latter 
consists of leaders of the South African Indian 
community, any enquiry conducted in S. 
Africa by the Government of India’s deputa- 
tion in their absence must be defective and is 
sure to throw doubts on the sincerity of. that 
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Government’s desire ic ascertain the-re — 


truth.] 


a Neither is there any phenomenal ignorance 
regarding the economic condition and genei | 
position of the resident Indian community 
in South Africa which requires to be di- 
peled by any investigation on the spt 
carried on by an official deputation. 


At the fifth session of the South African Indier 
Congress held recentiy at Capetown Dr. Gool said r 
his presidential address that the only reason wl y 
Indians were being segregated was because they 
had dared to compete in trade with Europeans. 
Bishop Frederic Fisher of Calcutta also rece :t 5 
said at Bombay to a representative of The Inuicn 
Daily Mail that the white people definitely stig 
that they cannot compete w.th the Indian tracer: 
that therefore ‘what they cannot accomp'l-1 
through competition they must accomplish throng% 


legislation.’ 

More recently still, as reported in TA- 
Leader, Bishop Fisher, who belongs to tha 
better class of Americans who are for equal 
rights and’ liberty for all men, 


' In an` eloquent, impressive and moving sperti 


referred, first, briefly to tae history of Afric, 
showing that 9-10ths of Africaand 200 millions cf 
peopie there were subject to the rule of the Eur- 
pean Powers who during the last 100 years hal 
spread themselves over that old and vast continert 
for greed and gold, and that all the rich mineral 
resources of the country, all healthy areas and al 
good things. of Africa were in possession of th 
whites, while natives and Indians were debarre] 
from them. , , 

Referring to Souta Africa, the bishop dwelt oa 
the pitiable condition of the non-white races there, 
which was due to the false notions of racial pride 
among the South African whites. As Indians wer: 
both industrious and efficient, skilful in trade an. 
economic in habits, the European merchants coul. 
not compete with them, and zhus what they faile. 
to achieve by honest means they tried to gain b7 
legislation. Indians, though numerically stronger 
in the Transvaal than the whites, were helpless, a3 
the franchise was denied to them. The Indian iz 
South Africa was popular with the poor class 
European, the coloured races and the natives. H> 
was in a position _to give long credits, he wa 
more sympathetic, and all this went against him 
The _ European stood there for his selfish interest. 
and had thrown_ all sense of fairness and justic 
to the winds. He complained of the low economi 
standard of Indians and natives but denied hin 
the right to use first class restaurants, theatre: 
and clubs. The bishop narrated many inhumar 
indignities heaped on Indians in South Africa. Ever 
highly educated Indians with the highest culture 
and civilization were publicly insulted just because 
of their colour. The bishop was surprised when, tolc 
in South Africa: that Europeans there considere¢ 
the presence of natives as a nuisance. The bishor 
asked : “Why not leave the country over which: 
you have no moral right to rule, if the people 
there are an eye-sore to you 1’ Bishop Fisher gave 
vent to the righteous indignation his soul felt at 
the inhumanities he saw practised in South Africa 
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@ 
against Indians and Africans. The sights which he 
‘saw there were not to be seen anywhere else im 
ithe world. 

The learned lecturer concluded by saying that 
‘he was not disloyal to any, Government in what 
he said. He stood for equality and justice and 
faig treatment. He further added that he was 
‘intensely ‘calm and moderate in his speech, though 
the awful indignities of the non-white races at 
‘European hands could not but make an eye-witness 
immoderate. 


Mr. ©. F. Andrews also has gone to South 
Africa to cheer up the Indian community, 
‘sive them such advice as they may stand in 
meed of, and also acquire fresh experience. 

The arrogant and intolerant spirit of the 
whites in South Africa, as well as their 
practical confession of inability to stand 
competition with the Indians in that country, 
find expression in the following extract from 
a speech delivered in Maritzburg by Mr. 
Tielman Roos, leader of the Transvaal 
National Party : 


They would see from the measure introduced by 
Dr. Maian that the Government were dealing with 
it. He was making an appeal to the whole of Natal 
to see that this Bul was placed on the statute book 
during the next session of Parliament. They wished 
to arrive at the point when by repatriation, they 
would have reduced the Indian population to the 
irreducible minimum. What concerned him most 
was not the alienation of a black Africa or a yellow 
Asia, as General Smuts had said, but the future of 
a white South Africa. He had_ been told that soli- 
citors in Durban employed, Indian clerks who 
dictated notes to European girl typists. If that was 
so, the men who were responsible for the employ- 
ment of these Indians were a menace to the white 
race. It was hardly conceivable that such could be 
the case. If he thought that his daughter would 
be compelled to. accept such a position at a later 
period, he would prefer to cut her throat_today. He 
had been told that soliciters were sending their 
Indian clerks to the courts to issue summonses and 
that these in the process of doing so were rubbing 
shoulders with European girls. He would look into 
this with a view to using existing legislation to 
prevent such a practice from continuing, and, if 
necessary, he would introduce legislation to ensure 
that only enrolled solicitors should be able to obtain 
summonses in future. 


But where and how would the South 
African whites repatriate the indigenous 
Africans, who far outnumber them aud who 
bid fair to be formidable competitors in every 
walk of life at no distant day ? 


Bitir ana 


“Goodwill” and “Cooperation” 


Whilst Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Baldwin, 
Lord Reading and many a British 
journalist are -demanding ‘goodwill’ and 
‘cooperation’ from the Indian publie 
in order that the flood-gates of 


first of all, 
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British friendliness towards India may be 
flung wide open, Sir Frederick Whyte, the 
first and late President of the Indian Legislat- 
ive Assembly, has declared in a speech 
in _ Calcutta from his personal experience, 
which was far greater than that of all the 
other aforesaid Englishmen, that the first 
Assembly gave the Government co-operation 
in full measure. As regards the second 
Assembly, he said :— 

“He had been invited to say a word about the 
the second Assembly. All he would observe was that 
the sense of cooperation in the Swaraj Party in 
the Legislative Assembly had undoubtedly grown 
during the past.two years, and, while the Swarajists 
might have come in determined to destroy, they 
eventually realized that they could not do so, and 
they had certainly changed their attitude very 
markedly. The leader: of the Swaraj Party was 
sitting on a committee presided over by the Chief 
of the General Staff, an absolutely unthinkable 
situation two years ago.” 

In an article in the London Evening New 
Sir Frederick gives still more emphatic e 
pression to his belief in the capacity . 
Indians to govern themselves and his convi. 
tion that they have shown the spirit of c 
operation in an abundant measure and wou! 
prove their fitness for  self-governmen. 
completely, if given sufficient responsibility. 

From his four-and-a-half years’ experience as 
President of the Legislative Assembly he states, 
;, that “he is bound to declare that the 
Indian politician has not been ungenerous in his 
attitude to the Government.” “The co-operation. 
which Lord Birkenhead demanded has, ina large 
measure, been given. many cases individual 
members or groups nave stood courageously by 
the Government when it has been only too easy to 
attack official policy. This redounds to the credit 
of the Assembly as a whole.” 7 

The presence of Non-co-operators and other 
oppositionists does not appear to Sir Frederick 
to be any valid argument against giving 
Indians further opportunities for progress. 
“Has there ever been a country ruled by an 
alien Government,” asks he, “whose people, 
if they were worth their salt at all, did not 













Let England remember that® people placed as 
the Indians are today have always been im 
patient and would not possess the capacity fr 
political growth if they were not impatient, 


Lord Sinha and Sir Frederick Whyte 


Whilst Lord Sinha has been elaborating 
his thesis on the unfitness. of his countrymen 
for self-government, Sir Frederick Whyte 
writes in The Evening News ~ 


“We held almost every responsible post in the 
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Civil Sepvices and Army in our own hand through- 
eut 150 years until recently. We, therefore, stood 
mthe way of the Indians whe wisued to learn the. 
meauing of political responsibility. We are not 
entitled to say that. Indians, as a whole, are unfit 
P for responsibility until we give them much larger 
epportunities of proving their quality.” 


The fact is, no nation is entirely fit or 
entirely unfit for self-rule. Capacity for self- 
rule can grow only if a people be self- 
governing. | 
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“How Is India Governed ?” 


‘Under the above caption Mr. B. Shiva Rao 
contributes an article fo the columns of a 
London Labour paper in the course of which 
he analyses the budgets of the Government 
of India and those of the eight provinces in 
India proper for the year 1924-25. 


_{ Utis anormal year, and I take it because statistics 
“are easily available. It is also a period showing 
the results of a policy of retrenchment forced on 
the Governments in the first two years of the 
reforms. The calculations have been made on 
the basis of 13 rupees to the pound, which is 
roughly the current rate. 

The total revenue is £154 millions. 
bring in £35 millions, or 221/2 per cent; land 
revenue £24 millions, or 16 per cent: opium and 
liquor £17 millions, or 11 per cent: income-tax 
£14 millions, or 9 per cent; salt £8 millions, or 
6 per cent. These are some of the items. It is 
essentially a poor man’s Budeet, since it is the 
poor man who pays it. In India there is a 
wonderful system of taxation whereby the rich 
man is taxed lightly and the poor man heavily. 
More than four-fifths of. the revenue of the 
railways comes from third-class fares, but the 
-~conditions of travelling are wretched, and some- 
times cattle trucks are used on occasions like 
festivals. The poor man pays for his salt, his 
sugar, his matches, his cloth. Drink and the drug 
habit are encouraged, because the Government 
gets revenue. 


The writer then examines how the poor 
man’s money is spent. 


£74 millions, or 387 per cent, on the 
Army and the police. “Law and order” have 
:to be maintained, ® with the consequence that there 
is Jittle for anything else; £15 millions, or 10 
oer cent, on “General Administration,” that is, 
he salaries and allowances of Viceroys and 
yvernors and members of the Imperial Services, 
sich form the largest item. After paying “Home 
ilarges” and meeting the obligations of the public 
debt, the remainder is spent on the  “Nation- 
building’ departments, like education, medical 
`à relief and public health, agriculture. and industries. 
They are all provincial subjects under the Reforms 
and transferred to the control of Ministers. The 
eight provinces put together spent nearly £7 
millions on education or 41/2 per cent, of the total 
‘revenue ; on, medical. relief and public health 
nearly £3 millions, or’ 1’ per cent; on agriculture 


Customs 
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a little over a million, or “Iess than 1 per cent >” 
on industries about half a million, or ‘2 per cent. 

Education, public health, medical relief, agrictl- 
ture, industries, are all under Ministers. But finan: e 
is not a transferred subject, though the Reform A:t 
did not place it in the category of reserved subjqcls. 
That was one of the tricks of the Government sf 
India tc deprive the Act ofits substance. Only a 
little, over 3 per cent, of the population 1s educated 
and in the whole of India there are 3,500 hospita.s 
C including even private institutions ) for a popi- 
lation of over 247 millions. An official recent y 
declared that even if they should all be closed, 
more than 90 per cent. of the pecple would le 
unaffected. a at 

Let me put it in another way. The cost of Britis’: 
troops “alone” in India is more than that of edt- 
cation, medical relief, public health, agriculture arl 
industries. 


Split in the Swaraj Party. 


Though no thoughtful person can be 12 
favour of any patched-up unity, the split ia 
the Swaraj party cannot but be deplored. [ 
it is impossible for al! politically minded 
Indians to. form one compact party fo? 
making a combined effort to win self-rule, 
there should be at least one strong party it 
the country to bring pressure to bear on the 
British Government and the British public 
The Swarajists could have formed that party. 

The Swarajists have not been able to stick 
to their declared policy of continuous anc 
persistent obstruction. They have followed ir 
practice what has been styled -responsive 
co-operation. Some of them have also acceptec 
office. That is practically also the policy o: 
the Liberal party. Of course, some persons are 
temperamentally or from interested motives 
more inclined to side with the officials thar 
oppose them, whilst others have cultivated tc 
a greater extent the talent for opposition. 
But the policy of parties as a whole in the 
Councils has recently been responsive 
cooperation. Therefore we can appréciate neither 
wordy ights with unbridled tongues, nor 
hair-splitting distinctions which lead us 
nowhere. Nor can we understand the need 
of constantly harping on resorting to civil 
disobedience as the ultimate weapon. 


Bigoted Orthodoxy 
The Leader is justified in observing that 


_Itis perhaps not so mach the fault of the 
divisioual magistrate of Palghat as of the orthodox 
Hindus that the former has promulgated an order 
under s. 144, Cr. P. Code, prohibiting Arya Samajist 
converts from entering the Brahman streets. The 
high-caste Hindus would not have raised any 
otjections if the untouchables had been converted 
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to Christianity or Mahomedanism and there would 

ave:been no danger to the peace necessitating 
the issue of such an order. It is difficult to 
characterize adequately the intolerant_ and wholly 
short-sighted attitude of the orthodox Hindus. 
They deserve the strongest condemnation from all 
who care for justice and humanity. We learn that 
a monster protest meeting was held after the issue 
of the prohibitery order at which strongly worded 
resolutions were passed warning the authorities as well 
as the Brahmans of Kalapathi thatthe unjust denial 
of the simple and elementary civic right_ of 
walking along the public roads would lead to. 
disastrous consequences in future inasmuch as 
even among the lowest of the low there is keen 
and intense resentment against such insulting 
treatment and invidious distinction between man 
and man. The depressed and suppressed classes 
in the south and elsewhere are awakening to a 
consciousness of human dignity and refuse to be 
treated as inferior beings. Swami Shraddhanand 
is to be praised for taking up their cause and 
for valiantly leading the movement. 





Awakening among Moslems 


The rejuvenation of Turkey is altogether 
a good sign. The abolition of polygamy and 
the emancipation of women in that country 
are also welcome. The breaking up of orders 
of dervishes, etc., are also to be approved. 
But going in for mixed dancing and 
European sertorial fashions cannot but be 
viewed with appehension. On the whole, 
however, there are signs of awakening in the 
Moslem world, There has been a_ bloodless 
revolution in Persia, leading to the deposition 
of the ever-absentee Shah and his dynasty, 
which has been recognised by leading govern- 
ments of the world. The Druses in Syria 
are striving to win freedom for their country. 
So are the Riffs in Morocco under their 
leader Abdel Krim. 

In China, which contains about twenty 
million Mohammedans, according to The 
Young East : 


A very noteworthy fact is that there has lately 
been shown much enthusiasm for, education among 
their leaders. As proof, a report is to hand that a 
great meeting of Mohammedans in the north- 
western part of China was held at Kalgan on 
August 18. On the occasion, Genera} Feng 
Yu-hsiang was elected as Honorary President and a 
resolution was_ unanimously adopted to establish 
elementary and interniediate schools and colleges 


on Mohammedan principle. 


Colonel Godchot writes in La Revue 
Mondiale, a Paris current-affairssemimonthly :— 


The effort to free Mussulman women is going 
on everywhere—especially in Tunis, where a 
literary society gives argumentative lectures, during 
which an Arab woman once marched on to the 
stave unveiled and explained the great suffering of 
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her sisters. Feminism is making progress in 
Turkey and in Persia; and strange to say, in spite 
of our own by no means commendable way of 
treating women, to whom we refuse political and 
civil rights, it is toward us, toward France, that the 
women of Islam turn their glances. Our influence 
extends beyond the Orontes and the Guiden Horn 
even while it lags in our possessions in North 
Africa. 

That is what is shown, for example, by 
Khanoum Dowlat Abadi, who, refusing to wear the 
veil or to be secluded at home, has helped to, save 
her sisters by creating a society with the significant 
name of ‘The Mothers of To-morrow”, and has made 
the French press aware of the sufferings of Persian 
women. In Afghanistan the Amir wishes to have 
his country join the forward march. In 1918 a con- 
terence of Indian Mussulman women gathered together 
four hundred women who came from Faridkot, from 
Lahore, Allahabad, Lucknow, Bhopal, and else- 
where to demand the creation of a women’s uni- 
versity. In January 1922 a book on Egyptian 
women appeared in Egypt which was sponsored 
by a princess. Hverywhere, in short, round about 
ou own North Africa, the Mussulman women are 
astir. 


cs D 


Our Friend Joynson-Hicks. 


We do not cal Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks our friend sarcastically. He is a real 
friend; for he spoke the truth, so far as the 
object, not the means and method, of the 
British ‘conquest’ of India is concerned, when, 
as quoted in Young India, he said:— 

“We, did not conquer India for the benefit of 


the Indians. I know it is said at missionary meet- 
ings that we conquered India to raise the level 
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of the Indians. That is cant. We conguered India— 


as the outlet for the goods of Great Britain. 
conquered India by the sword and by the swogd w 
should hold it. (“Shame”.) Call shame if you like. I 
am_stating facts. I am interested in missionary work 
in India and have done much work of that kind, but 
I am not such a hypocrite as to say we hold India 
for the Indians. We hold it as the finest outlet 
for British goods in general, and for Lancashire 
cotton goods in particular.” 


——<" eet 


' Our Insanitation. 
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We have to quote the following words of h 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi 


from Young India with 
pain and shame:-— 


\ 


During my wanderings nothing has been.go 


painful to me asto observe our insanitation through. 


out the length and breadth of the lavd. I do not™ 


believe in the use of force for carrying out reforms, 
but when I think of the time that must elapse 
before the ingrained habits of millions of people 
can be changed, I almost reconcile myself to com- 


pulsion in this the most important. matter of insaul- | 


tation. -Several diseases can be 


eee o directly traced to 
insanitation. Hookworm, for instance, is such 
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direct result. Not a single human being who 
observes the elementary principles of sanitation 
need suffer from hookworm. The disease is not 
even due to poverty. The only reason Is gross 
ignorance of the first principles of sanitation. | 

These reflections arise from the abominations I 
saw in Mandvi. The people of Mandvi are not 
poor. They cannot be classed as ignorant. And 
yet their habits are dirty beyond description.. Men 
and women dirty the streets that they walk on 
with bare feet. They do this every morning. 
There is practically no snch thing as a closet in 
that port. It was with the greatest difficuity that 
I was able to pass through these streets. __ 

Let -me not be hard on the poor inhabitants of 
Mandvi. I know that I saw nothing better in many 
Streets of Madras. The sight of grown-up people 
lining the river banks and after the performance 
proceeding with criminal thoughtlessness to the 


river and cleaning themselves in it and 
injecting into its sacred water typhoid, 
cholera and dysentery germs has not yet 


faded from memory. Thisis the water that is used 
also for drinking. In the Punjab we violate God’s 
laws by dirtying our roofs and breeding millicns 
of flies. In Bengal the same tank quenches the 
thirst of man and beast and cleanses him and his 
pots. But I must not continue this description of 
our shame. Seeing that it is there, it wouid be 
sinful to hide it. But I dare not carry it any 
further. I know I have underdrawn the picture. 


Sir P.C. Ray once observed: “ Science 
can wait, Swaraj cannot.” Whatever other 
sciences can wait, sanitation, which depends 
on the knowledge and application of many 
sciences, cannot. That seems to be implied 
when Mr. Gandhi ohbserves:— 


Let us net put off everything till Swaraj is 
attained and thus put off Swaraj itself. Swaraj can 
be had only by brave and clean people. Whilst 
the Government has to answer fora lot, I know 
that the British officers are not responsible for our 
Insanitation. Indeed, if we give them free scope 
if this matter, they would improve our habits at 
the point of the sword. They do not do so, because 
it does not pay. But they would gladly welcome 
and encourige any effort towards improved sanita- 
tion. In this matter Hurope has much to teach 
us. We quote with pride a few texts from Manu 
or. 1f we are Musulmans, from the Quran. We do 
not carry even these into practice. Europeans 
have deduced an elaborate code of sanitation from 
the principles laid down in these books. Let us 
learn these fram them and adapt them to our needs 
and habits. 


Passing of Queen Alexandra. 


Since the days when in 1863, on the 
occasion of her coming to England from her 
royal father’s home in Denmark after her 
marriage, Tennyson wrote, 

“... Saxon or Dane or Norman we 

Teuton or Celt. or whatever we be, 


We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 
- Alexandra !” 
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Englishmen ` have cherished . feelings of 
unalloyed affection and respect, latterly higlt- 
ened to reverence, for Queen Alexcnd a, 
because of her personal charm and b:ausy 
and her sterling worth as daughter. wie, 
mother, queen and woman. She had a ways 
felt for the poor and was active in doing 
guod. Since her widowhood, she had devoted 
herself almost entirely to works of cl ari y. 
Her death is mourned sincerely all over tne 
Empire, nay, throughout the whole civilised 
world 


The Bombay Workmen’s Strike 


The Guardian writes :-— 


_ Mr. T. Johnston, M, P., who is now in Calcutta 
investigating labour conditions in the jute wills 
has been heard to express surprise at the fa t taat 
for eight weeks, 150,000 workmen in Bomba? have 
been on strike and neither the leaders ror the 
country at large seem to be agitated about it ‘That 
is a remarkable fact which. will go much aga-nst 
indian political parties before the bar of pulic 
opinion. It will certainly cool down any_arcour 
which the most generous labour leaders in England 
might have for India. It may be admittel hat 
Government has proved adamant to impcrtuaity 
from every quarter in this matter; but in cli ical 
work the political parties do not recogrise the 
invincibility of Government. An equally detcrmmed 
effort on their part would have shaken tne 
complacency of the millowners and the (iov:rn- 
ment alike. It is humiliating to think thet tuese 
eight weeks of distress and starvation anon? a 
lakh and a half of millworkers have synch-ron-sed 
with one of the most futile periods of ~oli ical 
squabbles among party leaders that hav? ‘een 
witnessed in recent years. Jf the parties had aid 
a little more heed to the cry of the laboure s, hey 
would have been nearer unity than by ali tae talk 
that has taken place the past few days. 


“The Catholic Herald of India” 


The disappearance of The Catholic He~al 1 of 
India from the field of Indian journclism is 
much to be regretted. It was a frend of 
political freedom and advocated the amel-ora- 
tion of the condition of the poor, irrespective 
of race, creed and caste, and was noted for its 
humour and brilliant style. 


For Future Bicgraphers of Tagor2 
“Ex pede Herculem” is a Latin preverb 


which means literally, “From the fcot you | 
may judge of Hercules”; or, in other words, ; 


“from this sample you can judge of the 
whole’. It is used to suggest that evan from 
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insignificant details of the life and conversa- 
tion of any person much can be inferred re- 
garding his personality. 

For this reason the accuracy of even 
trifling statements regarding famous persons 
should not be left unexamined. Hence we 
have to perform the very disagreeable task of 
drawing attention to two statements recently 
made by Mr. ©. F. Andrews regarding 
Rabindranath Tagore. Describing “A Visit 
to Andhra Desa” in Young India for October 
8, 1925, Mr. Andrews writes:— - 

The poet, Rabindranath Tagore, had sent me a 
message to Santiniketan asking me to accompany 
him to Cocanada. He had been very seriously ill 
with heart trouble and had been -twice prevented 
by doctors in Calcutta from sailing immediately to 
Europe in order to obtain abroad special medical 
advice. While staying on in Calcutta under treat- 
ment, his health had not improved and the doctors 
had agreed that a change to the sea-side at Coca- 
nada might do him good. 

Unfortunately, becauseof the Puja holidays, therush 
at Howrah Station was so great.that he almost missed 
his train. Some of his luggage was left behind 
and he was obliged to travel as far as Khargpur in 
the rear part of the train in great discomfort. The 
strain was too great for him, and when he reached 
Khargpur his heart trouble had increased ; it was 
therefore thought best to take him back to Calcutta. 
On the next day, he asked me to proceed alone to 
Cocanada and Pithapuram, and to explain to the 
Maharajah, whose guest he was to have been, the 
state of his health. For this reason I came to 
Andhra Desa. 

Our comments. relate to the last two 
sentences quoted above. We write subject 
to correction by the poet Tagore, but we 
cannot believe that he is so burdened with 
superfluous wealth and is such a spendthrift 
that, of his own motion, he sent a messenger 
all the way from Calcutta to Pithapuram 
merely to give the Maharajah information 
about his health, which could have been done 
by simply sending a letter by post. Nor can 
it be believed that the poet is so inconsider- 
ate and hard-hearted asto senda distinguished 
and ever-busy man like Mr. Andrews on 
a long and troublesome journey on business 
which is usually transacted by lesser men with 
the help of the post office. But Mr. Andrews’ 
statement leavesno room for doubt. He gives the 
reader distinctly to- understand that there 
was no other reason for his visit to Andhra 
Desa: “For this reason I came to Andhra 
Desa,” says be. ` : 

Again, interviewed by a representative of 
the “Indian Daily Mail’ on his impending 
visit to South Africa, Mr. © F. Andrews 
said : 

“Mr. Gandhi has long wished me to go, but I 
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was very seriously delayed owing to the poet. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s illness and even at the last. 
moment it seemed almost impossible to leave him, 
because his illness made it very difficult to do so.. 
However, the ccll to go was so very urgent and 
the crisis is so great that it has now been decided. 
from all sides that J shculd go, and the poet: 
Rabindranath Tagore has given me his blessing”. 


If Mr. Andrews asked the poet for his 


‘blessing, there is ro reason to think that he 


withheld it from an important undertaking like- 
that of Mr. Andrews. With this exception, 
we are sorry we are constrained to observe 
that his statement conveys an absolutely 
wrong impression, sofaras the poet is concern-- 
ed. The poet has not either directly or in- 
directly retarded or accelerated Mr. Andrews” 
recent movements. As a matter of fact, 
though Mr. Andrews writes that “it seemed 
almost impossible to leave him,” he- 
did not spend a single day during the 
poet’s recent painful illness 
him, attending on him or takiug care of him 
in any other way, and had been in fact 
moving about the country as usual, hbis- 
anxiety for the poet’s health notwithstanding. . 
The poet’s son, daughter-in-law, daughter, ete., 
are quite able and willing to render and: 
always do render him all the devoted personal : 
service that may be needed, though the poet 


-is temperamentally averse to speaking of hbis. 


illness or expressing any desire for any 
personal service. They are such unobtrusive 
people that we feel we owe them an  apo-- 
logy for mentioning their names jin this- 
connection. 

It is very far from our intention to deny 
what Mr. Andrews may have really done for- 
the poet or Visvabharati. What we mean is 
that Mr. Andrews’ statements relating to the 
poet and himsélf may notalways be “objective,” 
they may sometimes be wholly or partly 
“subjective”, and imaginative. In fact, when- 
ever Mr. Andrews claims to have acted, 
written or spoken on behalf of ‘Tagore, it is 
necessary to find out whether syich statements . 
are due to a nabit, or to his altruistic desire to 
give the poet some credit, or are literally true. 
This is the word of caution which it is our 
painful duty to convey to future biographers 


of Rabindranath. And so far as the contem--. 


porary public are concerned, we think they 

may safely absolve Rabindranath ‘Tagore 

from the least responsibility for even a single- 
day’s delay in Mr. Andrews’ depariure for: 
South Africa. 


J 
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The Premier’s Tribute to Mr. Wood 


e (Brims Orrictan WmrELEss) 
EAFIELD (Oxrorp), Nov. 5. 

Mr. Batpwin, ina speech at Aberdeen made 
an allusion to the appointment of Mr. Wood as 
‘Viceroy of India. 

India, he said, was a land of villages, and the 
problems of life of its countrymen were problems 
in which Mr. Wood had been very deeply 
interested the whole of his life. 

The Indian people might feel certain that in 
Mr. Wood they would find a Viceroy who would 
be alive to the primary importance of agricultural 
life. Though their problems were _ profoundly 
different from ours, they would find the new 
Viceroy attack them with a heart in full sympathy 
with all those who lived on and by the land. 

He believed that Mr. Wood would strongly 
reinforce the work which Lord Birkenhead had 
begun so well, of attracting the best hands from 
the Universities for service in India. 

We are first told that the problems of 
life of India’s countrymen were preblems in 
which Mr. Wood had been very deeply 
interested the whole of his life; and then 
we are told that the Indians’ problems were 
profoundly different from the Britishers’ 
problems. How then could Mr. Wood have 
peen very deeply interested the whole of his 
life in the problems of India’s countrymen ? 

Let us, however, console ourselves with 
the thought that in Mr. Wood the Indian 
people would find a Viceroy who would be 
alive to the primary importance of agricultural 
life. 

The Premiers speech has various 
implications which are not wholly true, 
The first is that, as India 
agricultural country, agricultural improvement 
alone would solve its problems. Supposing 
improved agriculture alone could suffice to 
banish poverty from the land, would that 
satisfy tbe Indian people? Man does not 
live by bread alone. Even in India men 
have higher aspirations, some of which are 
political. An Indian Viceroy must know 
how to satisfy these aspirations. 

English statesmen generally manage to 
forget, ignore, or rot learn the truth that 
India’s poverty is dueto the fact that, owing 
to the decay aud ruin of her indigenous 
industries, too many persons have been 
thrown on the land for support, and that in 
, the pre-British period India was as great a 
manufacturing country as an agricultural one. 
Therefore, if prosperity is to return to India, 
attention should be paid both to agricultural 
and manufacturing industries. 

Supposing again, however, that attention 
to agriculture alone would do, what is the 
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need of importing an agricultural Viceroy ai 
such great cost ? Would not the best agri- 
cultural expert in the world be available at 
a very much lower salary than the lakhs oi 
rupees which have to be paid to a Viceroy 
as salary and various kinds of allowances ? 

Mr. Baldwin has admitted that Indian pfo- 
blems are different from British problems Bat 
he has not referred to certain other matters 
which are very much to the point. One is 
that “the characteristic feature of agriculture 
in Great Britain isthat it is for the most par 
carried on by tenant-farmes holding compara- 
tively large farms...” (Chambers's Eney- 
clopaedia). This is not the characteristic 
feature of agricultural work in India, There- 
fore, the British experience of a Britisk: 
agricultural expert cannot be immediately 
of much avail in India. The second thing 
which Mr Baldwin has not told us is 
that “agricultural research has never re- 
ceived in this conntry [Britain] the atten- 
tion that has been paid to it in many Conti- 
nental States and in America” (Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia). Therefore British agricultura. 
experts, though costly, are not likely to be 
even as good as the Continental experts whc 
might be secured for lower salaries. It is really 
absurd to look for agricultural guidance tc 
a country like Britain which has to import 
most of its food from abroad. 

As in recent years even the illiterate anc 
inarticulate masses in India have begun tc 
respond to the appeals of the intelligentsia. 
the idea may have struck Englishmen that i- 
is necessary to wean them from tlie influence 
of the latter, and that that can be done by 
some Government projects which would adc 
to the wealth of the agricultural classes ;— 
otherwise one cannot account for this very 
belated awaking to the importance of agri- 
culture in India. But let that be as it may 
we should sincerely rejoice if by any means 
the grinding poverty of the majority of the 
people of India could be removed. The means 
are wellknown, and it is not necessary to 
have a costly Viceroy to rediscover them. 
The greatest agricultural experts in the 
world cannot do much good to an uneducated, 
illiterate and sickly population, labouring 
under lifelong indebtedness and having onlr 
small plots of lard to cultivate. i 

There is much more cogency in another 
reason, mentioned by the Premier, for the 
choice of Mr. Wood. Jt is that he would 
be able to strongly reinforce the worl, 
begun by Lord Birkenhead, of attracting the 
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best hands from the british universities for 
service in India. For preventing the collapse 
of British imperialism in India, a ‘steel frame” 
is needed. To keep the steel frame in good 
repair, British recruits for the “Európean” 
services in India must be forthcoming in 
adequate numbers. If Mr.. Wood can stimulate 
such recruitment, he would indeed be an 
Empire-saver. 


The Oldest Manuscript of the | Adiparvan 


Orientalists will be interested to learn 
that Professor Vishnu S. Sukthankar of the 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
{Poona) has been able to discover in the 
Baroda MSS. Library, a MS. of the Adi- 


parvan of the Mahabharata, which is dated 
in Samvat 1575, i. e. the first quarter of the 
AVIith century of the Christian era. It is 
the oldest MS. of the Adiparvan hitherto dis- 
covered, being older by nearly’ 120 years 
than the oldest MS. ofthe same Parvan hither- 
to known. It is,in other words, three or four 
generations older. 

In consideration of the ease with which 
one could tamper with a MBh. MS., one can- 
not overrate the importance of a really old, 
dated, MS. of the MBh. It may be added 
that this MS. belongs to a group of MSS, 
which have preserved the Old Nagari tradition 
wonderfully intact. -This group shows 
readings far superior to the Vulgate in 
current use with the Commentary of Nilakantha 
or Arjunamisra. The discovery and isolation 
of this group is a matter of paramount im- 
portance for the reconstraction of the original 
MBh. text. With its help scholars may con- 
struct a pedigree of the MBh. MSS, and 
grapple with the problem of the selection of 
readings, for the first time, with some assur- 
ance and confidence. 

S. 


India and the Internation 
of Commerce 


On November 6, 1925, when the next 
meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce will be held, three national dele- 
gates of German Chambers of Commerce will 
be officially admitted to the Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. This 
meeting, in which twenty nations will partici- 
pate, will possibly be held in the : Interna- 
tional Chamber’s headquarters in the Rue 


Chamber 
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Jean-Goujon, Paris. Dr. Walter Leaf, the. 


president of the organization, . is making 
elaborate preparations for its success. This 
meeting will be of singular importance, 


because German business men will sit with 
the representatives of other nations, in an! 
international commercial gathering for the 
first time since the world war. So far as 
we know, India will not be represented by 
Indian representatives of the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, representing Indian. commer- 
clal interests. 

India is a great factor in international 
commerce as well as in international politics.. 
During the world war, Indian grain fed the 
Allied soldiers; indian cotton served as an 
important factor in the production of gun 
cotton and other ammunition; without Indian 
cotton Japanese and British cotton mills would 
be shut down and hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, will be out of employment. 
India’s international commerce isa factor. 
in international polities; but it isa pity 
that because of the lack of foresight of 
Indian statesmen as well as business men, 
India’s international commerce is practically 
in the hands of those foreigners whose only 
interest is to exploit India for their own 
benefit. | 

Indian statesmen have no international 
commercial policy. In this field of interna- 
tional commerce, the All-India National 
Congress has failed to assume the desired 
leadership. The All-India National Congress, 
instead of adopting a policy which will mean 
the end of India’s isolation in international 
commerce, has remained contented with its 
bankrupt policy of introducing Khaddaf at 
any cost. We are not opposed to Khaddar 
—but Indian commercial and industrial revival 
does not depend solely on Khaddar. The All- 
India National Congress should adopt a pro- 
gramme of Indian commercial policy which 
will be international in its scope. Jt should 
have its permanent Department of Commerce 
and Industries, in place gf the so-called 
Khaddar Department, under the competent 
leadership of an experienced business man. 
The All-India National Congress, through its 
Department of Commerce and Industries, 
should work among Indian business men, s$ 
that in every important business centre of 


‘India there may be established branches of 


the organization of the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, with its national headquarter ut Bombay 
or Calcutta. It should keep in touch with 
Indian business men in foreign lands and aid 
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ip every way, so that there branches 
ne Indian Chamber of Commerce may de 
mized, say, in London, Paris, Berlin, 
bourg New York, Yokohama, Singapore, 
shai, Hongkong and other centers of 
snational trade. i 


pme a member of the Inter-Parliamentary 
400 to break up the wall of isolation in 
z feld of international politics, so we urge 
Mat Indian businessmen should not only 
‘trengthen the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
in India, but should take steps so that 
India may be represented in the Council of 
kthe International Chamber of Commerce by 
wortiy Indian business men. 


ctober 25, 1925 T- oD, 


pire, 


Unification under British Rule ! 


~ One of the real, though unintended, bene- 
«3 Of British rule in India has been the 
Pradual unification of the country in some 
directions in which unity was lacking. These 
airections are not unknown to observant men. 

But there is one direction in which 
roofs of unification have not generally been 
‘ought, In fact, so recently as the 13th of 
Bvember last, “An Indian Contributor” to 
‘e Statesman complained in that paper that 
bere is no house search, no arrest, no placing 
fombs in the houses of patriots, either in 
e Bombay Presidency or in the United 
vinces.” He forgot that there had been 
we searches and arrests of some members 
Jongress in the U. P. in connection 
®t the Kakori train dacoity. And though 
U. P. has not yet made so much progress 
o have bombs placed “in the houses of 
ots,” some encouraging signs are already 
in that p.ovince, as the following 
het ofa case will show :— 


i i l Allahabad, Nov. 11, 
at the Allahabad High Court Mr. Justice Daniels 
: disposed of the appeal of Pandit Krishna Gopal 

rma, Secretary, District Congress Committee, 
ansi, who had heen convicted by the Sessions 
¿dge of Jhansi ona charge under the Arms Act 
5 an sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprison- 
rent. 


It- would appear that on the morning of May 
31 last the office of the Congress Committee, 
Jhansi, was searched by the Police, who found a 
_revolver and 64 cartridges wrapped in two pieces 
of newspaper in a grainbin adjacent to the kitchen. 
“The house was admittedly used from time to time 
























by Congressmen from outside and at the time of . 
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NOTES 


“As we have suggested that India should 
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the search three men were found init reading 
newspapers. . nay 

It had been held that the lease being in the 


name of Krishna Gopal he should be deemed to be 
in possession of the house and the articles having 
been found in a room in which rubbish was placed, 
he was guilty even though at the time of the 
search he was absent, and Ajudhia Prasad, one of 
the three men found in the house when it was 
searched, had the key of the building with him. 

His Lordship after hearing the arguments on 
behalf of the appellant held that the evidence did 
not prove that Krishna Gopal was in possession of 
the revolver and cartridges and acquitted him.— 
Associated Press. 


A step more of progress and the placing 
of bombs “in the houses of patriots”, as in 
the Midnapore conspiracy case in Bengal, 
may become a fait accompli in the U. P. 





Madras Hindu Samaj 


At a meeting held recently in the Mahajana 
Sabha Hall with Sir T. Sadasiva lyer in the Chair, 
the following gentlemen have been elected as the 
office-bearers of the Hindu ‘Samaj which has been 
formed with the following objects : _ 

Revival and sonsolidation of Hinduism through (1) 
the removal of untouchabitity, (2) the propagation 
of pee social and religious equality of all castes 
and communities in Hinduism, (3) the propagation 
of the spiritual ideals of Hinduism. 

President :—Sir T. Sadasiva lyer. 

Vice Presidents:—Messrs. Kavyakantha Ganapathi 
Sastrulu, and T. V. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar: 


Such Hindu Samajes should be formed in 
all provinces of Indfa. 


The Locarno Treaty 


The Locarno Treaty, so faras it has gone, 
has been a triumph for British diplomacy. 
But it canrot be expected to produce lasting 
peace in Kurope. 

Whether it does so or not, we have to 
consider it from the point of view of Eastern 
peoples. Most of. them are already under the 
heel of European nations. The little freedom 
which someof them have still left, is due to 
mutual jealousies and disagreements among 
the robber nations of the earth. If the 
robbers could all. agree, China would be 


‘divided among them, Turkey would be divided, 


Persia would be divided, and so on and so 
forth. So far as the whole world is concerned, 
the thing) which will produce lasting peace 
in a relative sense is the strengthening and 
organising of weak and unorganised peoples, 
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; , @ 
as ‘suggested by Mr. Peffer in an article in 
The Century Magaxine from which we have 
made copious extracts in our present issue. 


The Page Case 


An overseer of the Calcutta Corporation 
brought a case against Mr. Justice Page of 
the Calcutta High Court, complaining that 


the latter had assaulted and abused him 
when he went: to his house in the 
discharge of his public duties. The 
case was heard successively by two subor- 
dinate judicial officers, but as even the 
magistrate who heard it last did not even 


issue Summons on the accused, it had to be 
carried to the High Court. There the com- 


plainant’s counsel was driven from pillar to 
post. The vacation judges would not hear 
it because, in their opinion, it was not an 


urgent case. Then counsel appeared before 
two other benches, but without getting any 
hearing, because the judges had somehow or 
other heard or read the accused’s version 
of the affair proceeding from him. We quite 
admit that this was an honest avowal on the 
part of these Judges. But at the same time we 
cannot refrain from observing that these 
Judges ought to have avoided getting any 
such knowledge of the case from the accused, 
as it cannot be believed that they were unaware 
of the possibility of the case being carried 
up to the High Court for trial. 

Counsel next approached the Chief Justice 
and in consequence Justices Chakrabarti 
and Walmsley heard the case; bunt 
he did not obtain from them any 
redress for his client. In the opinion 
of the -learned judges the procedure 
adopted by the Police Magistrate was irregular 
throughout and that on the evidence adduced 
it was the obvious duty of ‘the Magistrate 
to issue summons on the accused. 
But they declined to set aside his illegal 
order dismissing the complaint. The grounds 
on which their lordships delivered this sort 
of judgment are quite flimsy. On the ad- 
mission of the accused’s counsel, he had 
done something wrong; otherwise he would 


not haveiustructed his counsel to be prepared . 


to offer on his behalf even the apology for 
an apology which he was prepared.to offer. 
The complainant has obtained a moral 
victory, and Mr. Page has escaped scot-free, 
though not in reputation, because he is an 
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Englishman and a judge of the High O 
The only thing that can now be du 
slightly rehabilitate the High Court 1 
the Chief Justice to persuade Mr. Pa; 
resign and go home, where people ha. 
good limbs as he and can use them wit 
much Vigour and impunity as he. 


‘Ahimsa’ or Non-violence i- 


Lala Lajpat Rai has clearly discussed 
The People the Hindu doctrine, “Ahim. 
paramo dharma,” “Non-violence is the suprem |] 
religion”. Says he:--- a 


_ The doctrine of Non-Violence (Ahimsa) is a, 
integral part of Hindu culture. In my judgme: 
itis the highest evolution of ethics that can , 
conceived by man. Non-violence at any $ 
and under any circumstances is a doctrine w 
ennobles individuals’ and raises them to t 
status of angels, but to communities and natic 
as such it has proved demoralising. 
“Jt is a feature of Hinduism which raise: ] 
above every other religion in the world. 


He sums up his position as follows :--- 


_ While non-violence generally is a beautiful dou 
trine and almost the highest form of morality i 
the case, of individuals, it is subject to certai! 
obvious limitations which ordinary people usual’ 
disregard in applying it in the affairs of corpo: < 
and national life. They make it synonymous vy 
the shirking of duty, with taking no risks, in b! 
with cowardice; while professing and preten 
to be non-violent, they commit all kinds of viol, 
In thought, word, and deed, short of taking ; 
risks as are involved in taking or sacrificing} 
even when the latter is required in the de 
of one’s honour, the honour of one’s female’ 
the honour and safety of one’s motherland. 
mentality grows so. strong that it makes p“ 
callous to all sentiments of honour. It makes è] 
prefer slavery and dependence to freedom 
independence. It may turn them into hair-} 
ting ljogicians and philosophers, but it de: 
completely their manhood and their ser. 
honour. ! 
















The people is doing good, service t 
country in clearing the air of much | 
political, social and religious. Its nonpar.. 
tone makes for mental sanity. 


Protest Meeting and Find of Arms. i 


On the 8ih of November last prote. ' 
meetings were held demanding that Mi 
Subhas Chandra Bose and scores of other 
men who have been in detention in vil 
without trial for a long period be forthwift 


NOTES 


+ 
the ised or be tried in open court according 
of . the ordinary processes of law. The 


org ind was as necessary as it was just. 


Ha..iecidents, they say, will happen even in 
She _, best-regulated households. No wonder, 
in. , that in this best-regulated (by Regula- 
IIT of 1818, ete.) country in the world, 

ber lents have a bad habit of happening 
U. in the nick of time., Did not the far- 
ned “Red Leaflets” circulate just before 
{9 moving of a resolution in the Bengal 
vuncil for the release of political prisoners 
¿»d most-favonred men of that ilk? Did 


Ot.. but why multiply instances ? 
\ccidents are accidents ;—they prove 
:othing. 

“ To return to our story. News of the 


"test meetings had obviously reached the 
“de of the chapter of accidents by post 
i the 9th of November. So accidentally, 
“A the 10th, a house in Dakshineswar, 
‘ar Caleutta, was searched by the police, 
d accidentally again, one bomb (which 
‘as said to be very much alive, though not 
ricking), some revolvers, some cartridges and 
-me ingredients for making bombs were 
gound in that house. But the greatest find 
in that house consisted of a batch of terrible 
nvolutionaries, who were all in such a 
- “fectly fit condition for the impending War of 
Niiependence that most of them, suffering from 
T saria, ete, had to be carried to hospital in 
“ttchers. Other houses, in Calcutta and 
of b-here, have been searched, and men and 
the ’s found and seized. 


Pix We donot, ought not and cannot say any- 
° ~ regarding the guilt or innocence of 
03 “men. Their cases are sub judice, and 
W aave no data before us for arriving at 
the sconelusion. But it may be permissible 
aS ‘“lulge in some general reflections on re- 
pat. snaries or so-called revolutionaries in 
ctl 7 
rer’ | ; 
pe first case or batch of cases against 
“ns alleged to be revolutionaries heard 
„ “ngal was the Alipur Bomb Case in 
Sp ch Aurobindo Ghosh and others were 
Js d for conspiracy. Aurobindo was ac- 
"T. sted, but the other accused or most 
“ them were convicted. But supposing 
i was one of the revolutionaries, it 
‘ust be admitted that the cult of revolution 
a ‘Bengal had found its first votary 
iin a man who is rightly deemed one of 
the leading thinkers of the country. Some 
_ “the other accused in that case were also 
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notable men. It is not necessary to mention 
by name and describe in chronological order 
the other men who in subsequent years have 
been tried for revolutionary conspiracy or 
have been deported: or interned without trial, 
probably on the suspicion of being revolu- 
tionaries. Suffice it to say that, though none 
of them have been as distinguished as 
Aurobindo Ghosh, some of them have been 
men of note. 


But now, what are the 
generally arrested on suspicion 
revolutionaries? Men of no note, obscure 
men, men whose name was absolutely 
unknown to the public. This fact proves 
many things. One is that not even the 
police can at present find it possible to sus- 
pect any leading man of being arevolutionary. 
Another is that in spite of the immuring of 
those whom the police suspected of being 
leaders of revolutionary conspiracies, such 
conspiracies can still be hatched in their 
absence. Thethird is that, though every time 
that there is a round-up, the police are not 
prevented by any law or scruple from arrest- 
ing whomsoever they please, every time 
some revolutionaries’ are left unarrested to 
carry ov the revolutionary propaganda; and 
that, therefore, there cannot be a rounding 
up of all revolutionaries or would-be revolu- 
tionaries in the country at any time. The 
fourth is that the cult of revolution has now 
become so widespread that it finds its votaries 
even among the numerous class of un- 


kinds of men 
of being 


educated or  half-educated men in the 
country. 
Considering all these inferences and 


assuming that continuously for some twenty 
years past there has been a revolutionary 
propaganda in Bengal, what is the best method 
of dealing with it? The method of catching 
and punishing revolutionaries has not been 
able to stampout the cult. The propaganda 
has gone on without any leaders of note. 
What alternative methol is there? 


We will assume, for the sake of argument, 
that love of freedom and independence 
breeds in unbalanced minds a kind of poison 
called revoluticnism, resembling, figuractively 
speaking, germs of malaria injected 
into human bodies by the anopheles mosquito. 
Just as it is an amiable and useful habit to 
catch and kill. a mosquito whenever and 
wherever one may find it, so it is permissi- 
ble for the magistracy and the police to 
catch and extinguish revolutionaries wherever 
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and whenever found. But sanitarians know 
that it would be a quixotic and futile en- 
deavour to round up the whole breed of 
mosquitoes in a country. So what they 
attempt to dois to change the conditions 


which lead to the formation of the breeding . 


grounds of the anopheles mosquito. 


Such should likewise be the policy and 
principles to be adopted and followed by 
political sanitarians. Change the conditions 
which turn men’s thoughts towards revolu- 
tion. A large order! Yes, it is a large order. 
Small orders will not do. 


It would be a mistake to think that the 
conditions which give rise to revolutionary 
ideas are solely and wholly economic. 
Economic they are to a large extent. But 
if and when economic distress ceases to be 
as intense and extensive ag it ‘is at present, 
there is sure to be unrest in the country 
still, if India’s political subjection be not 
put an end to. And in fact, even the 
economic condition of India cannot be 
improved withont the exercise of self-ruling 
powers by he) children. 


_ Man is man and wishes to be master of 
his fate. This desire for self-mastery and 
self-determination, individual and national, 
must be fully satisfied, before the germs of 
revolutionary promptings can be thoroughly 
exterminated. 


An Offer to our Subscribers 


~ Itis no longer necessary to dwell on the 
importance of Major B. D. Basu’s historical 
works, 


He has authorised our sales depart- 
ment to offer three of them to our subscribers 
once more at concession prices. Details will be 
found in our advertisement pages. 


The Tambraparni Floods 


An Associated Press 
Madras, November 21, states: 


_ A Government communique regarding the floods 
in the Tambraparni river duing the week estimates 
the damage tobe considerably less than was 
feared at first. There was no loss of life and the 
far as could be 


message, dated 


loss of live stock was small. So 
estimated, about five hundred buildings, most of 
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which were huts with mud walls and palmyra 
roofs, had been damaged, or destroyed. An 
allotment of thirty thousand rupees has been 
made for the immediate requirement of the ryots. 


As official estimates have generally a 
tendency to understate the loss caused by 
natural calamities, a careful non-official 
estimate is also required to enable the public 
to judge whether the allotment of Rs. 30,000 
is adequate to the need. 


Tagore’s Cable to Mussolini 


The following is a copy of President 
Rabindranath ‘Tagore’s cable of acknowledge- 
ment to Signor Mussolini, Prime Minister of 
Italy :— 


Santiniketan, 
Bengal, India. 
Sua Eccellenza Mussolini : 
Direzione Generale 
Scuolo Italiano Estero 
Roma. 


Allow me to convey to you our gratitude in the 
name of Visva-bharati for sending us through Prof. 
Formichi your cordial appreciation of Indian civiliza- 
tion and deputing Prof. Tucci of the University 
of Rome for acquainting our students with | Italian 
history and culture and working with us in vari- 
ous departments of oriental studies and also for the 
generous gift of books in your name, showing a 
spirit of magnanimity_worthy of the traditions of 
your great country. I assure you that such an 
expression of sympathy from you as representa- 
tive of the Italian people will open up a channel 
of communication for exchange of culture between 
your country and ours, having every possibility of 
developing into an event of great historical sipni- 


ficance. i 
(Sd) Rabindranath Tagore, 
Presidont, Visva-bharati. 


ri 
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The Late Principal Saradaranjan Ray 


By the death of Principal Saradaranjan 
Ray Bengal loses a veteran educationist and 
scholar. He was at first known as a mathe- 
matician and took up the work of professor 
of mathematics, and wrote some text-books 
in that subject. Later he became well 
known as an editor and annotator of Sanskrit 
poems and plays. He also translated into 
English portions of the Sanskrit grammar 
Siddhanta Kanmudi by Bhattojidikshita. A‘ 
the time of his death he had been pringipal 
of Vidyasagar College in Calcutta for , 
number of years. . -d 





Principal Saradaranjan Roy 


What gave him distinction among edu- 
cationists was that he was as good a cricketer 
“she was a teacher. He did much to 
popularize cricket and other manly games 





















among students and other young men in 
~ Bengal. Even in old age he could play 
-cricket with distinction. Angling was his 


$ favorite hobby. 


Ill-treat®ent of Akali Prisoners 


The Gurdwara Bill, which has now become 
_ law, should be allowed to have a fair trial. It 
lis generally thought that it is necessary only 
“for the Sikhs to give it a fair trial. But the 
2unjab Government also ought to see that 
~preventible causes of irritation to the 
hs should disappear. It is, therefore, 
ressing to find that reports of ill-treat- 
of Akali prisoners in some Punjab jails 
again reaching editurs. The complaint 
st Campbellpur Jail is that Akali prisoners 






sa 


Principal Saradaranjan Ray 


there are not only put to extremely hard 
labour and given very bad food, but are also 
fettered, handcuffed at night, and ‘gunny- 
clothed’ for inability to do as much work 
as is required Of them. It is also alleged 
thatin Faridkot State Jail various objection- 
able tactics are resorted to by the authorities 
to extort apologies from the Akali prisoners 
and make them accept conditional release. 
Against Rawalpindi Jail the complaints are 
that the Akali prisoners are lodged in tattered 
tents through which rain comes pouring in, 
that bad food is given to them, that there 
are no proper hospital arrangements for the 
sick, ete. The following is an extract from 
a communique relating to this jail issued 
by the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee :— 

It is reported that in November 10th Lala Bodh 


Raj Ji, M. A, M. L,C., visited the Rawalpindi Jail 
and heard the grievances of the Akali prisoners. 
It is reported that on the following day the Super- 
intendent of the Jail gathered all the Akali 


prisoners in one place and asked them why they 


— 
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had related their grievances to Lala Bodh Raj and 
said they would have 1o suffer for their importunity. 
It is, also reported that since that day all the 
Akali prisoners are kept locked up from 8 a.m. to 
6 pm, and during these hours they are not allowed 
to take Lath or answer the calls of nature even. 
Besides, the hardest ¿nd maximum Jail labours are 
béing exacted from them. They are hauled up on 
petty excuses and punished heavily. Akali prisoners 
are reported to be confined in the grinding cells 
and 44 others have been awarded fetters, bar- 
fetters and standing hand-cuffs. 

On the night of 12th November, 1925, Sardar 
Bishan Singh, coniractor, was removed from the 
vamp toa grinding cell, simply because he was 
suspected to have complained to Lala Bodh Raj. 

Qn the release of Akali prisoners they are 
subjected to very humiliating search and are 
iccompanted by the Police as faras a mile or so 
ind then left there to their fate. 


All these allegations ought to be enquired 
into. by the Punjab Government and proper 
steps taken, 


The Late Bhai Nanda Lal Sen 


The name of Bhai Nanda Lal Sen is little 
known in Bengal. But we learn from The New 





Bhai Nanda Lal Sen 


times of Karachi that in the province of Sind 
e was known as one of the men who helped 
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in bringing about a renascence. When Sadh 
Hiranand came to Calcutta as a youd ma 


in the last century, he fell under the influence 
of Keshub Chunder Sen. When going. bac 
‘to Sind about forty years ago, he was aceon 
panied by Bhavani Charan Banerji, wh. 
afterwards achieved distinction < scholar 
and a political leader in Bengai under the 
name of Upadhyay Brahmabandhav, and by! 
Nanda Lal Sen, who was a nephew of thè 
great Brahmo leader. The trio made religious 
reform, social reform and education. thei? 
field of work. Bhai Nanda Lal s] the last 
forty years of his life in Si visiting ` 


Bengal only occasionally at long intervals. 


In Sind he at first founded anc 


supervis- 


ed the working of a school at Hyderabad, 
named the Union Academy. Later it became 
known as the Navalrai Hiranand Academy. 


Afterwards he stayed at Lahore ‘or some 


time, rendering considerable service to the Dys 
Singh College. Subsequently Kars: hi*became | 
the scene of his quiet labours ti’ ‘he ‘end.© 
There he led a devout life, teachine the few 
students who came to him, nd also + 
imparting spiritual instruction to ‘hose who 


sought him out for solace and en 
in their trials. 


jtenment 


Andhra University 


Now that the Andhra University Bill has 
been passed, it is for the people of Ageéhra 
Desa to give a soul to their Vidyunitha and 
make it a living thing. It is to be hoped 
that they would notonly always keep open- the 
channels of oommunication with ihe main’ 
cultural currents of the world, but would also 
develop a characteristic modern ec ture for 
the Andhra Desa, the*product of t genius 
of the children of the soil. Telugu. literature 
and Andhra art would have % be developed. 
for the purpose. 


There is also another thing which must 
have attracted the attention of Andhr« patriots, 
Their country is in part a maritime- region, 
having a long sea-coast. Marine biology 
ship-building, shipping, oceanography, e; 
will, we hope, receive due attention at th; 
hands. ? 






















‘Associated Press Of India) 
Madras, Nov. 21 


Me Moidoo and, Gopalam, M. L. C.s, from 
¥ Malabar had an interview with the Governor on 
| Wehalf of the suffering members of the fishermen 
Pmmunity in connection with the recent cyclone. 
S Excellency subscribed Rs. 300 for relief 
urposes and subscriptions are being raised. The 
‘woint Secretary, Malabar Floods Relicf Committee, 
8 course ofa communication to the press says 
shat, from information received till the 19th instant, 
about 150 men seem to have been lost. Details 
about the extent of the damages done to boats 
and other property had not been received. The 
J working committee sanctioned Rs 2000 | for 
J immediate relief of distress caused among families 
¥ 4 which were solely dependent upon men who were 
; lost in the sea. As soon as fuiler information is 


received a public meeting will be held to concert 
| measures for affording more substantial aid. 


“Exclusion of Dr. Sudhindra Bose from 
India. 


A grave indictment of the British autho- 
rities connected with India, from the pen of 
= Professor Dr. Sudhindra Bose of the Iowa State 
gee University in America, has appeared in many 
A} Indian dailies. He makes mince-meat of all 
K $ the official excuses for preventing him 
= from visiting india. We will make only two 
E \ extracts from his very telling article. 


Hundreds of natives of England, who took out 
% American citizenshi 


she Indians in the United States. Indeed, as far as 
American officials are concerned, they offered me 
only a few weeks ago the Necessary facilities to 
f proceed to »India. Who is ‘hen detaining the 
$ Indians in Americas Why do bureaucrats get into 
lather of alarm when Indians try to return to their 
Zown homeland? Whats the motive back of all 
? Shis uproar ? The. question of naturalization may be 
= .* convenient excuse for keeping them out of 
| ndia, but to give it asa valid reason isa thinly 
We F ‘isguised hypocrisy. 
ss ee 
<a a 


ae | Ban on Saklatvala 






Ir. Shapurji Saklatvala, Communist M. P., 
sot himself an important man ; but his 
sion from U. S. A. made him for a 








‘ “Ss 
=. ` =: 
p” & Madras Cyclone. time probably the most. talked-of and written- 


about man in America. It is suspected that 
the British Government got the U. S. A. 
Government to execlide Saklatvala fearing 
that he might expose in America Britigh 
methods in India. We have received 
so many cuttings from American papers 
about him that we have not been able even 
to read all of theta. Here, however, is a 
small bit from the New York Times :— s? 

Secretary of State Kellcgg’s action in excluding 
from the United States Shapurji Saklatvala, Com- 
munist member of Parliament, was characterized 
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Persona Non Grata in America : 
Shapurji Saklatvala, with his English wife. 


last night by Representative FlorelloH. La Guardia 
as a stupid act of a stupid man.” It was denounc- 
ed in a letter by Samuel Untermyer as “a narrow 
and despotic’ policy,’ and by Frank P.. Walsh as 
“a hypocritical, submissive and sneaking action, 
performed at the wish and behest of the rulers cf 
the British Empire.” 

A demonstrative audience of about 500, gathered 
at the Town Hall under, the auspices ot the 
American Civic Liberties Union to protest against the 
ban on Saklatvala, applauded wildly at Mr. Walshs 
references to the “tottering” British Empire. Later 
the same audience listened attentively for more 
than a half hour while Rennie Smith, Labor 














aent from a Yorkshire constituency 
5 E meetings of the Interparlia- 
n Y this week, denounced. the action of 
"Sa artment of State from the point of view 
Ë the ritish Parliament and the union, of which 
S klatvala was ‘to have been a delegate. 
The meeting adopted emphatic resolutions con- 
det mning Secretary Kellogg’s action. 
= It may interest the reader to know that 
Mr La Gaurdia was a major in the late World 
Var. He was an Assistant District Attorney 
in Na Y. City. He is now a Representative 
in the Congress of the U. S. A. 


= Mr. Samuel Untermyer i is one of the foremost 


4 he 


_ the U. S. Senate as an attorney to investigate 
the legal aspects of important national pro- 
blems. Mr“Frank P. Walsh, an international 
lawyer until recently represented the 
_ Government of the Irish Republic (not Free 
State), Egyptian nationalists, and during the 
War was Chairman of the War Labor Board 
of U.S. America. 


b: = 
š Reverse Councils” Again. 


Among the three “unfortunate matters” 
mentioned by Sir Montagu de P. Webb in 
his afticle in The Asiatic Review on “ Recent 
_ Progress R India ” is the following :— 


— 


FT eT 
a AE ‘ 1 K cae a 7 ail, 
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(b) The 'sales of “Reverse Councils” in 1920 
at far below market rates, which resulted in 
' immense losses to tke trading public, and so 
- antagonized the commercial classes. (Government 
- themselves lost over £20,000,000 by these sales, and 
A the public probably ten times this amount, at least.) 


ot 





| When it is said, the Government of 
India lost twenty million pounds, that 
means that the money paid by the 


Government was lost to 
the extent of thirty crores of rupees. We 
“have read of higher estimates of the loss, 
but even the present one is staggering. What 
_ India lost, gne purchasers of “Reverse Coun- 

als” in E gland gained. Sir Montagu adds 
that the puwlic in India lost at least ten times 
- thirty e~#s of rupees, which means that the 

' other pa: fo. the transaction, namely, the 
British pu lic, “gained three hundred crores 
~- of rupees. $0 by one deal India was robbed 


Indian tax-payers to 
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Bee dilintionsl lawyers in the U.S. and has often | 
~ been employed by the State of New York and 
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of 330 crores of rapsod Tui va god d | 
much; yet the perpetrators of this giga 
fraud were never brought to book! 
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Honorary Vice-Chane ‘lors — R 
We support the efforts which are be' 
made at Allahabad to make the ofican Vig 
Chancellor of the University t ove honora 
In Calcutta, which is a iauch bief 
University than Allahabad, it is not merg 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee who perforny 
the onerous duties of Vice-Chancellor in 
honorary capacity ; others, too, “aye done 


Everywhere there ought to bə ~suflidie 
educational public spirit to make £ 
honorary office of  Vice-Chageellor = 
success. Not that the duties of the of 
are not worth paying for—ti:y certai 
are. But seeing that all our. Universi 


are crippled for funds, we ought \> bo . 
to get as much of the non-teac ing. W 
done without payment as possible - 

By the by, we have heard y th Teg 
a rumour that efforts are bem made 
create a highly paid post of Pyro-Vi 
Chancellor for the Calcutta Uni ersity — 
that a son and a son-in- law of Sir Ashuf 
Mookerjee are rival candidates for. it. 
hope, for the sake of Sir Ashutosh Mookerf i 
reputation for disinterested educati 
labours, the rumour is not true. 
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The Poona Seva Sadar 


According to Mr. Devadhar’s 
the Poona Seva Sadan, as sun) 
The Servant of India, 


“more than 1000 girls and grown women i 
education of some kind or other at the Sa 
primary and Anglo-Marathi, normal and vocal 
first aid and nursing, midwifery and edical 
Nearly half of them aye widows, and some ; 
married women, which shows how the: Sava $ 
ministers to the needs of a class Q” perso: 
whom there is no other instituson.’ 
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Renewal of Sanger tans 


The attention of our subscribers is 
to the notice on the cover for the ceng 
subscriptions, 
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